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RETROSPECTIVE. 


Time  makes  many  dark  things  clear, 
and  often  in  a  wonderfully  short  and 
decisive  way.  So  we  said  hopefully 
two  years  and  more  ago  in  regard  to 
one  of  the  unsolved  problems  which 
then  pressed  on  the  minds  of  thought- 
ful men — how,  namely,  it  was  to  fare 
•with  slavery  in  the  progress  and  sequel 
of  the  war.  The  history  of  our  nation- 
al struggle  has  illustrated  the  truth  and 
justified  the  hope.  Time  has  quite 
nearly  solved  that  problem  and  some 
others  almost  equally  perplexing.  The 
stream  of  historical  causes  has  borne 
the  nation  onward  on  the  bosom  of  its 
inevitable  flow,  until  we  can  now  al- 
most see  clear  through  to  the  end ;  at 
any  rate,  we  have  reached  a  point 
where  we  can  look  backward  and  for- 
ward with  perhaps  greater  advantage 
than  at  any  former  period.  What 
changes  of  opinion  have  been  wrought ! 
How  many  doubts  resolved !  How 
many  fears  dispelled  I  How  many  old 
prejudices  and  preconceived  notions 
have  been  abandoned !  How  many 
vexed  questions  put  at  rest !  How 
many  things  have  safely  got  an  estab- 
lished place  among  accepted  and  al- 
most generally  acceptable  facts,  which 
were  once  matters  of  loyal  foreboding 
vol.  v. — 1 


and  of  disloyal  denunciation  !  No  man 
of  good  sense  and  loyalty  now  doubts 
the  rightfulness  and  wisdom  of  depriv- 
ing the  rebels  of  the  aid  derived  from 
their  slaves,  and  making  them  an  ele- 
ment of  strength  on  our  side ;  while 
the  fact  that  the  enfranchised  slaves 
make  good  soldiers,  is  put  beyond 
question  by  an  amenability  to  military 
discipline  and  a  bravery  in  battle  not 
surpassed  by  any  troops  in  the  world. 

HAS   THE  WAB  GONE   SLOWLY  ? 

The  work  of  subduing  the  rebellion 
has  gone  slowly  as  compared  with  the 
impatient  demands  of  an  indignant 
people  at  the  outset ;  but  not  slowly  if 
you  consider  the  vast  theatre  of  the 
war,  the  immense  extent  of  the  lines 
of  military  operations,  and  the  prodi- 
gious advantages  possessed  by  the  reb- 
els at  the  beginning — partly  advan- 
tages such  as  always  attend  the  first 
outbreak  of  a  revolutionary  consjriracy 
long  matured  in  secret  against  an  un- 
suspecting and  unprepared  Government, 
and  partly  the  extraordinary  and  pecu- 
liar advantages  that  accrued  to  them 
from  the  traitorous  complicity  of  Bu- 
chanan's Administration,  through  which 
the  conspirators  were  enabled  to  rob 
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the  national  treasury,  strip  the  Govern- 
ment of  arms,  and  possess  themselves 
of  national  forts,  arsenals,  and  muni- 
tions of  war,  before  the  conflict  began. 

NOT    TOO    SLOW WHY  ?      SLAVERY. 

But  either  way  the  war  has  not  gone 
too  slowly  with  reference  to  its  great 
end — the  establishment  of  a  durable 
peace.  If  the  rebellion  had  been  crush- 
ed at  once  by  overwhelming  force,  it 
would  have  been  crushed  only  to  break 
out  anew.  Slavery  would  have  been 
left  unimpaired,  and  that  -would  inevi- 
tably have  entailed  another  conflict  in 
no  long  time.  In  the  interest  of  slavery 
the  rebels  have  drawn  the  sword ;  let 
slavery  perish  by  the  sword.  In  the 
interest  of  slavery  they  have  attempted 
to  overthrow  the  National  Government 
and  to  dismember  the  national  domain ; 
let  slavery  be  overthrown  to  maintain 
the  Government  and  to  preserve  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  nation.  Let  the  cause 
of  the  war  perish  with  the  war.  Not 
until  slavery  is  extinguished  can  there 
be  a  lasting  peace ;  for  not  until  then 
can  the  conditions  of  true  national  unity 
begin  to  exist.  What  wise  and  good  man 
would  wish  to  save  it  from  extinction  ? 
It  is  as  incompatible  with  the  highest 
prosperity  of  the  South  as  it  is  with  a 
true  national  union  between  the  South 
and  the  North.  Once  extinguished, 
there  will  be  a  thousand-fold  increase 
in  every  element  of  Southern  welfare, 
economical,  social,  and  moral ;  and 
possibilities  of  national  wealth  and 
strength,  greatness  and  glory,  above 
every  nation  on  the  globe,  will  be  estab- 
lished. Let  slavery  go  down.  Let 
us  rejoice  that  in  the  progress  and 
I  |iiel  of  this  war,  it  must  and  will 
go  down. 

EM  \N(  II'ATION   PROCLAMATION. 

Looking  back,  we  can  now  sec  that 
much  that  was  trying  to  the  patience 
of  the  loyal  masses  of  the  North  in  the 
early  of  the  war,  DAS  only  served 

to    make    it    more    certain     thai    what 
ought  to  be  will   be.     Time  has  done 


justice  to  the  idiotic  policy  of  fighting 
the  rebellion  with  one  hand  and  with 
the  other  upholding  the  institution  that 
constituted  at  once  its  motive  and  its 
strength.  Time  has  brought  policy 
and  justice  to  shake  hands  together  at 
the  right  moment  on  the  same  road, 
and  made  that  respectable  and  accept- 
able as  a  military  necessity  which  was 
once  repudiated  as  a  fanaticism.  Time 
has  brought  out  the  President's  Eman- 
cipation Proclamation,  and  established 
it  on  a  firm  basis  in  the  judgment  and 
consent  of  all  wTise  and  true  loyal  men, 
North  and  South — to  the  great  discom- 
fiture of  sundry  politicians — the  utter- 
ances of  some  of  whom  not  long  ago 
can  be  no  otherwise  taken  than  as  the 
revelation  and  despairing  death  wail  of 
disconcerted  schemes.  Strange  that 
men  whose  whole  lives  have  been 
passed  in  forecasting  public  opinion  for 
their  political  uses,  should  have  rushed 
upon  the  thick  bosses  of  the  great 
shield  of  the  public  will,  which  begirts 
the  President  and  his  Emancipation 
Proclamation  ; — for  certainly  all  the 
railing  at  radicalism,  which  we  heard 
in  certain  quarters  last  summer,  was  in 
fact  nothing  but  the  expression  of  dis- 
appointment and  chagrin  at  the  eman- 
cipation policy  of  the  President,  and 
that  too  at  a  time  when  that  policy  had 
come  to  be  accepted  by  the  great  body 
of  the  loyal  people  of  the  nation  (in- 
cluding all  the  eminent  Southern  loyal- 
ists), as  not  only  indispensable  to  the 
national  salvation,  but  desirable  in 
every  view.  Strange  that  at  such  a 
time,  and  among  those  once  active  and 
influential  in  the  formation  of  the  Re- 
publican party — a  party  born  of  the 
roused  spirit  of  resistance  to  slavery 
aggressions — there  should  have  been 
found  a  single  person  unable  to  discern 
and  to  accept  the  inevitable  logic  of 
events  which  was  to  make  the  extinc- 
tion of  slavery  the  only  wise,  practi- 
cable, and  truly  loyal  stand  point. 
Strange  that  any  Republican  should  be 
disposed  to  put  a  stop  to  the  '  irrepres- 
sible conflict.'     It  was  too  late  in  the 
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day  to  attempt  the  organization  of  a 
great,  victorious  Conservative  party  by 
splitting  up  the  old  organizations.  The 
old  organizations  may  fall  to  pieces. 
It  is  best,  perhaps,  they  should — but 
not  to  form  a  Conservative  party.  Con- 
servatism is  not  now  to  the  popular 
taste.  It  means  nothing  but  the  saving 
of  slavery,  and  the  great  body  of  the 
loyal  people  now  feel  absolved  from  all 
obligation  to  save  it ;  they  do  not  care 
to  have  it  saved  ;  and  the  vaticinations 
of  those  prophets  of  evil  who  predicted 
disaster  and  ruin  to  the  national  cause 
from  the  emancipation  policy  of  the 
Government  excite  no  consternation  in 
the  loyal  heart  of  the  nation. 

In  a  review  of  the  conduct  of  the 
war,  how  little  reason  appears  for  regret 
and  how  much  for  satisfaction  in  re- 
gard to  all  the  great  measures  of  the 
Government ! 

THE   FINANCIAL   SYSTEM. 

The  successful  working  of  the  finan- 
cial system  has  demonstrated  the  wis- 
dom of  its  principles.  Instead  of  fol- 
lowing the  old  wretched  way  of  throw- 
ing an  immense  amount  of  stocks  into 
market  at  a  sacrifice  of  fifteen  to  thirty 
per  cent.,  the  Government  has  got  all 
the  money  it  wanted  at  half  or  a  little 
more  than  half  the  usual  rate  of  inter- 
est. It  would  have  been  better  if  the 
currency  had  been  made  to  consist 
wholly  of  United  States  legal-tender 
notes,  fundable  in  six  per  cent,  bonds 
— with  a  proper  provision  for  the  in- 
terest and  for  a  sinking  fund. 

But  the  financial  system  adopted  is 
a  matter  of  satisfaction,  apart  from  its 
admirable  success  in  furnishing  the 
Government  with  the  means  to  cany 
on  the  war :  it  is  the  inauguration  of 
sounder  principles  on  currency  than 
have  heretofore  prevailed,  which,  if  un- 
folded and  carried  legitimately  out, 
will  give  the  country  the  best  currency 
in  the  world — perfectly  secured,  uni- 
form in  value  at  every  point,  and  liable 
to  no  disastrous  expansions  and  con- 
tractions.    The  notion  that  any  great 


industrial,  manufacturing,  and  com- 
mercial nation  can  conduct  its  business 
— any  more  than  it  can  carry  on  a 
great  war  —  with  a  specie  currency 
alone,  is  indeed  exploded ;  but  the  no- 
tion that  a  paper  currency  to  be  safe 
must  be  based  on  specie,  still  prevails 
— although  the  currency  furnished  by 
the  thousands  of  banks  scattered 
throughout  the  country  has  never  been 
really  based  upon  the  actual  possession 
of  specie  to  the  extent  of  more  than 
one  fifth  of  the  amount  in  circulation. 
It  may  be  the  doctrine  will  never  come 
to  prevail  that  a  specie  basis  in  whole 
or  in  part  is  no  more  indispensable  to 
a  sound  and  safe  paper  currency  than 
an  exclusive  specie  currency  is  possible 
or  desirable  in  a  country  like  this.  It 
may  be  that  the  people  will  never  come 
to  believe  that  a  legal-tender  paper 
currency,  issued  exclusively  by  the  Na- 
tional Government — based  upon  the 
credit  of  the  nation,  constituting  a  lien 
upon  all  the  property  of  the  country, 
and  proportioned  in  amount  of  issue  to 
the  needs  of  the  people  for  it  as  an  in- 
strument* of  exchange — would,  for  all 
home  uses,  possess  in  full  perfection 
the  nature,  functions,  and  powers  of 
money.  It  is  a  subject  we  do  not  propose 
to  discuss.  It  is  enough  now  to  say  that 
the  notes  of  the  United  States,  fundable 
in  national  six  per  cent,  bonds,  and 
drawing  interest  as  they  do  semi-annu- 
ally in  gold,  must  be  admitted  by  every- 
body to  be  as  safe  a  currency  as  the 
banks  as  a  whole  have  ever  supplied, 
and  to  possess  other  advantages  which 
make  them  incomparably  a  better  cur- 
rency than  that  of  local  banks. 

The  high  price  to  which  gold  has 
been  carried  by  gambling  speculators, 
is  not  to  be  taken  as  indicating  a  pro- 
portionate want  of  confidence  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  national  cause  and  in  the 
intrinsic  value  of  the  national  securi- 
ties. It  indicates  nothing  of  the  sort 
— at  any  rate,  whatever  it  may  be  taken 
to  indicate,  it  is  none  the  less  true  that 
United  States  six  per  cent,  bonds  were 
from  the  first  eagerly  sought  for  and 
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taken  as  investments  at  the  rate  of  a 
million  a  clay — faster  indeed  than  the 
Government  could  at  first  supply  them  ; 
with  a  constantly  augmenting  demand, 
until  in  the  last  week  of  October  thirty- 
six  millions  were  disposed  of — leaving 
only  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions 
unsold,  which  will  doubtless  all  be 
taken  before  this  paper  is  published. 
Comment  on  this  is  entirely  needless. 

OUR    FOREIGN   RELATIONS. 

In  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  relations, 
certain  official  declarations  in  the  early 
part  of  the  war  on  the  policy  and  pur- 
pose of  Government  in  carrying  it  on, 
are  to  be  regretted  as  gratuitous  and 
unfortunate.  It  is  to  be  regretted  also 
that  the  capture  of  the  Trent  and  the 
seizure  of  Mason  and  Slidell  was  not 
at  once  disavowed  as  being  contraiy  to 
our  doctrine  on  neutral  rights,  and  the 
rebel  emissaries  surrendered  without 
waiting  for  reclamation  on  the  part  of 
the  British  Government ;  or,  if  it  was 
thought  best  to  await  that  reclamation 
as  containing  a  virtual  concession  of 
our  doctrine,  it  would  have  been  better 
— more  dignified  and  effective — if  the 
reply  had  been  limited  to  a  simple 
statement  that  the  surrender  was  ne- 
cessitated by  the  principles  always 
maintained  by  our  Government,  and 
not  by  a  reclamation  which  the  British 
Government,  by  its  own  construction 
of  public  law  and  by  its  own  practice, 
was  not  entitled  to  make,  but  which 
being  made,  might  now,  it  was  to  be 
hoped,  be  taken  as  an  abandonment  in 
the  future  of  the  ground  heretofore 
maintained  by  that  Government. 

CONCESSION     OF    BELLIGERENT     BIGHTS 
TO    TnE    REBELS. 

There  has  been  some  dissatisfaction 
with  the  conduct  of  our  official  com- 
munications with  Great  Britain  and 
France  respecting  the  question  on  bel- 
ligerent rights  and  neutral  obligations 
which    the   rebellion    has    raised.      Hut 

there  are  points  of  no  Inconsiderable 

difficulty  and  delicacy  involved  in  tli< 


questions,  which  a  great  many  people, 
in  their  natural  displeasure  against  the 
English  and  French,  have  failed  to 
consider.  Our  Government  deserves 
the  credit  of  having  consulted  the  in- 
terests without  compromising  the  dig- 
nity of  the  nation.  Admitting  the  con- 
duct of  the  British  and  French  Govern- 
ments in  recognizing  the  rebels  as  bel- 
ligerents to  be  as  unfriendly  and  as  un- 
required by  the  obligations  of  public 
law  as  it  is  generally  held  to  be  among 
us,  that  would  not  make  it  right  or 
wise  for  our  Government  to  depart 
from  the  tone  of  moderation.  We  can 
no  more  make  it  a  matter  for  official 
complaint  and  demand  against  these 
Governments,  than  we  could  the  un- 
friendly tone  of  many  of  their  news- 
papers and  Parliamentary  orators.  We 
might  say  to  them  :  We  take  it  as  un- 
kindly in  you  to  do  as  you  have  done  ; 
but  if  they  will  continue  to  do  so,  we 
have  nothing  for  it  but  to  submit. 
Even  if  we  could  have  afforded  it,  wo 
could  not  rightly  have  gone  to  war 
with  them  for  doing  what  we  ourselves 
— through  the  necessity  of  our  circum- 
stances— have  been  compelled  in  effect 
to  do,  and  what  they,  though  not 
forced  by  any  such  necessity,  had  yet 
a  right — and  in  their  own  opinion  were 
obliged — by  public  law  to  do.  We 
could  not  have  made  it  a  cause  of  war, 
and  therefore  it  would  have  been  worse 
than  idle  to  indulge  in  a  style  of  official 
representation  which  means  war  if  it 
means  anything. 

TnE   REBEL    CRUISERS. 

The  question  of  the  rebel  cruisers  on 
the  high  seas  is  a  question  by  itself. 
The  anger  excited  among  us  by  the  in- 
juries we  have  suilercd  from  these  ves- 
sels is  not  strange;  nor  is  it  strange 
that  our  anger  should  beget  a  disposi- 
tion to  quarrel  with  Great  Britain  and 
Prance  for  conceding  the  rights  of  law- 
ful belligerents  to  the  perpetrators  of 
such  atrocities.  The  rebels  have  no 
courts  of  admiralty,  carry  their  prizes 
to  no  ports,  submit    them  to  no  lawful 
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adjudication — but  capture,  plunder,  and 
burn  private  vessels  in  mid  ocean. 
Such  proceedings  by  the  laws  of  na- 
tions are  undoubtedly  piratical  in  their 
nature.  We  have  a  right  so  to  hold 
and  declare.  We  may  think  that  Great 
Britain  and  France  are  bound  so  to 
hold  and  declare.  But  what  then  ? 
Should  they  have  ordered  their  men  of 
war  to  cruise  against  these  rebel  crui- 
sers or  to  capture  every  one  which  they 
might  chance  to  encounter,  and  to  send 
them  home  for  trial  ?  We  may  think 
they  were  bound  in  vindication  of  pub- 
lic law  to  do  so  ;  but  could  we  make 
their  not  doing  so  a  matter  of  formal 
complaint  and  a  cause  of  war  ?  There 
are  a  number  of  things  to  be  well  con- 
sidered before  any  one  should  permit 
himself  to  quarrel  with  our  Govern- 
ment for  not  quarrelling  with  Great 
Britain  and  France  on  this  matter. 

BRITISH    VIOLATION     OF     NEUTRAL 
OBLIGATIONS. 

But  the  conduct  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment in  allowing  her  ports  to  be 
made  the  basis  of  these  nefarious  opera- 
tions— in  permitting  vessels  of  whose 
character  and  purpose  there  could  be 
no  doubt  to  be  built  in  her  ports — not 
to  be  delivered  in  any  Confederate  port, 
but  in  effect  armed  and  manned  from 
her  ports  to  go  immediately  to  cruise 
against  our  commerce  on  the  high  seas 
— is  an  outrageous  violation  of  the  ob- 
ligations of  neutrals,  for  which  that 
Government  may  justly  be  held  respon- 
sible. It  is  a  responsibility  which  no 
technical  pleading  about  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  British  laws,  either  in  mat- 
ter of  prohibition  or  rules  of  evidence, 
can  avoid.  Great  Britain  is  bound  to 
have  laws  and  rules  of  evidence  which 
will  enable  her  effectually  to  discharge 
her  neutral  obligations ;  whether  she 
has  or  not,  does  not  alter  her  responsi- 
bility to  us.  Her  conduct  may  right- 
fully be  made  a  matter  of  official  com- 
plaint, and  of  war  too — if  satisfaction 
and  reparation  be  refused.  It  is  a  case 
in  which  our  rights  and  dignity  are 


concerned ;  and  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  our  Government  will  not  fail  to 
vindicate  them.* 

LEGISLATION — THE  CONFISCATION   LAW. 

The  action  of  Congress  has  in  every- 
thing been  nobly  patriotic  in  spirit, 
and  in  nearly  everything  it  has  wisely 
and  adequately  met  the  exigencies  of 
the  crisis. 

But  we  are  compelled  to  hold  the 
Confiscation  Act,  in  the  form  in  which 
it  was  passed,  as  a  mistake.!  If  the 
clause  of  the  Constitution  prohibiting 
1  attainder  of  treason  to  work  forfeit- 
ure except  during  the  life  of  the  person 
attainted,'  be  necessarily  applicable  to 
the  Confiscation  Act,  it  seems  to  us  im- 
possible to  avoid  the  conclusion  that 
the  act  is  unconstitutional.  So  far  as 
the  language  of  the  prohibition  is  de- 
cisive of  anything,  it  must  be  taken  to 
include  all  sorts  of  property,  real  as 
well  as  personal — the  term  forfeiture 
certainly  having  that  extent  of  applica- 
tion in  the  old  English  law  and  prac- 
tice, from  which  the  framers  of  our 
Constitution  took  it,  and  there  is  noth- 
ing elsewhere  in  the  Constitution  or  in 
its  history  to  warrant  any  other  con- 

*  Since  the  above  was  written,  the  speech  of 
Earl  Russell,  in  Scotland,  indicates  a  disposition  on 
the  part  of  the  British  Government  to  do  us  jus- 
tice, at  least  In  the  future  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  a  t-ath-factory  adjustment  of  all  differences  on 
the  whole  matter  may  be  peacefully  made. 

t  In  the  '  Letters  to  Professor  Morse,1  in  the 
November  number  of  The  Continkntal,  a  sen- 
tence on  page  521,  relating  to  the  Confiscation  Law, 
was  left  incomplete.  The  whole  sentence  should 
have  been  as  follows:  'As  to  the  Confiscation 
Acts — it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  Constitution  gives 
Congress  power  l  to  declare  the  punishment  of  trea- 
son ' ; — or  if  the  constitutionality  of  the  Confisca- 
tion law  cannot  be  concluded  from  the  terms  of 
that  grant — about  which  there  may  be  a  doubt — it 
is  undoubtedly  contained  in  the  war  powers  vest- 
ed in  Congress.'1 

I  have  here  put  in  italics  the  clause  omitted  in 
that  article,  and  hope  my  readers  will  insert  it  in 
the  proper  place.  The  sentence,  as  thus  comple- 
ted, contains  all  I  cared  then  to  say  on  the  point — 
my  object  being  mainly  to  vindicate  the  justice  and 
conformity  to  public  law  of  the  policy  of  confisca- 
tion. In  the  present  article  I  have  gone  more  at 
length  into  the  question  of  the  constitutionality  of 
the  law  of  Congress,  and  have  come  to  the  conclu* 
sions  herein  expressed. 
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struction.  So  the  Congress  of  1790  un- 
derstood it  in  the  act  declaring  the 
punishment  of  treason  and  some  other 
high  crimes.  As  to  the  perpetuity  of 
forfeiture,  it  seems  equally  necessary  to 
hold  that  it  is  prohibited  by  the  clause 
of  the  Constitution  in  question.  Such 
is  undeniably  the  first  and  obvious 
meaning  of  the  terms.  It  has  been  ar- 
gued indeed  that  it  was  not  the  inten- 
tion of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
to  prohibit  perpetual  forfeiture  of 
property  from  being  '  declared '  by 
Congress,  but  only  to  prohibit  '  attain- 
der of  treason  '  from  '  working  '  of  it- 
self that  effect  by  necessary  conse- 
quence— as  it  did  under  the  Common 
Law  of  England.  It  has  also  been  ar- 
gued that  the  constitutional  restriction 
does  not  relate  to  perpetuity  of  forfeit- 
ure, but  only  requires  that  the  forfeiture 
or  act  of  alienation  take  place,  have 
effect,  and  be  accomplished  '  during 
the  life  of  the  person  attainted,'  and  not 
after  his  death. 

But  this  reasoning  is  more  subtile 
than  satisfactory.  A  fair  consideration 
of  the  subject  leaves  little  room  for 
doubt  that  the  framers  of  the  Consti- 
tution had  in  view  and  intended  to 
prohibit  everything  which  under  the 
old  English  common  law  followed  upon 
'  attainder  of  treason  ' — to  prohibit  for- 
feiture in  perpetuity  of  property  of 
every  sort,  no  less  than  '  bills  of  attain- 
der,' '  corruption  of  blood,'  and  bar- 
barities of  punishment,  such  as  disem- 
bowelling, quartering,  etc. 

If  therefore  the  constitutional  restric- 
tion on  forfeiture  apply  to  the  Confisca- 
tion Law,  it  makes  the  law  unconstitu- 
tional, in  so  far  as  it  enacts  the  perpetual 
forfeiture  of  the  personal  estate  of  reb- 
els;  and  the  discrimination  made  in 
regard  to  their  real  estate  does  not  save 
the  constitutionality  of  the  act. 

If,  therefore,  the  Confiscation  Law  is 
to  be  held  as  constitutional,  it  can  be 
so,  as  it  seems  to  us,  only  on  the  ground 
that  it  docs  not  fall  within  the  scope 
of  the  constitutional  prohibition  in 
question.     This  ground  may  be  main- 


tained by  asserting  that  the  constitu- 
tional prohibition  of  perpetual  forfeit- 
ure applies  only  to  cases  of  '  attainder 
of  treason,'  that  is,  according  to  Black- 
stone,  of 'judgment  of  death  for  trea- 
son,' and  that  cases  under  this  act  are 
not  such  ;  that  the  limitations  applica- 
ble to  ordinary  judicial  proceedings 
against  traitors  are  not  applicable  here ; 
that  the  Confiscation  Act  seizes  the 
property  of  rebels  not  in  their  quality 
of  criminals,  but  of  public  enemies ; 
that  it  is  not  an  act  for  the  punishment 
of  treason,  but  for  weakening  and  sub- 
duing an  armed  rebellion,  and  securing 
indemnification  for  the  costs  and  dam- 
ages it  has  entailed — in  short,  not  a 
penal  statute,  but  a  war  measure  ;  and 
that  the  Constitution  which  gives  Con- 
gress the  right  to  make  war  for  the 
suppression  of  the  rebellion,  and  to  sub- 
ject the  lives  of  rebels  to  the  laws  of 
war,  gives  it  the  right  to  subject  their 
property  also  to  the  same  laws — put- 
ting both  out  of  the  protection  of  the 
ordinary  laws  ;  and  finally  that  all  the 
objects  aimed  at  by  the  measure  are 
legitimated  by  the  principles  of  public 
law. 

If  these  views  can  be  sustained,  it 
follows  that  Congress  was  justified  not 
only  in  enacting  the  perpetual  confisca- 
tion of  the  personal  property  of  rebels, 
but  need  not,  and  should  not,  have 
passed  the  explanatory  clause  prohibit- 
ing '  forfeiture  of  real  estate  beyond 
the  natural  life'  of  the  rebel.  So  far  as 
weakening  the  rebellion,  indemnifying 
the  nation  for  costs  and  damages,  or 
the  rights  and  interests  of  the  heirs  of 
rebels,  are  concerned,  there  is  no  reason 
in  justice  or  in  policy  for  the  discrimi- 
nation made  between  personal  and  real 
estate;  if  it  is  right  and  wise  to  take 
the  one  in  perpetuity,  it  is  equally  so 
to  take  the  other.  In  our  judgment, 
it  is  right  and  wise  to  do  both. 

MILITARY     ADMINISTRATION — NO    ARMY 
OF    RESERVE. 

In  looking  over  the  war,  we  can  all 
now  sec  a  very  great  error  in  the  mili- 
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tary  administration — the  neglect,  name- 
ly, to  provide  and  keep  up  a  proper  re- 
served force.  It  is  the  grand  mistake 
of  the  war.  Two  years  and  a  half  of 
war,  and  no  army  of  reserve  !  Eighteen 
months  ago,  a  force  of  reserve  of  at  least 
two  hundred  thousand  men  should 
have  been  formed.  It  could  probably 
then  have  been  formed  of  volunteers. 
From  it,  vacancies  made  in  the  armies 
in  the  field  by  battle,  disease,  or  expira- 
tion of  time  of  service,  could  have  been 
filled  with  drilled  and  disciplined  sol- 
diers, and  reinforcements  drawn  to 
meet  any  special  exigency.  The  victory 
of  G-ettysburgh  might  have  resulted  in 
the  total  destruction  of  Lee's  army  be- 
fore he  could  recross  the  Potomac  ;  and 
Rosecrans  might  have  been  strength- 
ened without  weakening  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  or  any  other.  Whether 
the  cost  of  forming  and  keeping  up  such 
a  force  of  reserve  would  have  greatly 
exceeded  the  cost  of  the  recent  draft, 
we  do  not  pretend  to  know.  We  are 
inclined  to  think  it  would  not.  But 
that  is  a  question  of  little  moment. 
Money  wisely  spent  is  well  spent : 
money  unwisely  saved  is  ill  saved. 
With  such  a  force,  the  recent  draft 
might  not  have  been  necessary — at  all 
events  there  would  have  been  no  neces- 
sity for  suspending  active  military  oper- 
ations in  Virginia,  and  awaiting  the 
slow  completion  of  the  draft,  at  a  mo- 
ment when  large  additions  to  the  forces 
in  the  field  were  precisely  the  one  thing 
needful.  The  army  of  reserve  would 
at  once  have  supplied  disciplined  sol- 
diers, and  their  places  in  the  camps  of 
instruction  and  reserve  could  have  been 
filled  with  the  new  conscripts  as  fast 
as  they  were  collected. 

CONSOLATION — ENFORCEMENT     OF     THE 
DRAFT   IN  NEW   YORK. 

But  grave  as  the  error  is  which  we 
have  signalized,  there  is  something 
that  might  well  console  us  for  greater 
misfortunes  than  it  has  entailed,  and 
which  gives  us  another  illustration  of 
the  truth  that   God   and   Time   often 


work  for  us  better  than  we  for  ourselves, 
and  out  of  our  errors  bring  good  that 
we  could  not  forecast. 

It  would  not  be  wise  to  assert  that 
the  not  having  such  a  reserved  force 
necessitated  the  recent  draft,  and  there- 
by occasioned  the  horrible  outbreak  in 
New  York.  But  if  it  may  even  be 
safely  suggested  as  possibly  true,  the 
successful  enforcement  of  the  draft  be- 
comes all  the  more  a  matter  for  bound- 
less joy  and  congratulation.  Impor- 
tant as  its  enforcement  throughout  the 
country  was  as  a  means  of  filling  up  the 
ranks  of  our  armies,  the  outbreak  in 
New  York  made  it  a  thousand  times 
more  important  as  the  only  adequate 
assertion  of  the  supremacy  of  national 
law. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  na- 
ture, origin,  and  purpose  of  that  out- 
break. It  was  the  result  of  a  long- 
prepared  traitorous  conspiracy  in  the 
interest  of  the  rebels.  The  enforcement 
of  the  draft  against  mob  violence  in- 
stigated by  treason,  was  indispensable 
not  only  to  the  successful  prosecution 
of  the  war  against  the  rebels  of  the 
South,  but  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
supreme  authority  and  power  of  the 
National  Government,  and  of  the  foun- 
dations of  social  order  at  the  North. 
Not  to  have  enforced  it  might  have 
insured  the  triumph  of  the  rebellion 
and  the  independence  of  the  South  ;  it 
certainly  would  have  rendered  the 
North  no  longer  a  country  fit  for  any 
decent  man  to  live  in.  Such  and  so 
great  was  the  significance  of  the  crisis. 
The  responsibility  of  the  Administra- 
tion was  immense.  The  President  met 
it  nobly.  He  took  care  that  a  sufficient 
military  force — not  under  the  control 
of  Governor  Seymour,  but  of  a  well- 
tried  patriot — was  present  in  New 
York.  He  carried  out  the  draft  there 
and  everywhere  else.  He  crushed  the 
schemes  and  hopes  of  the  traitorous 
conspirators  —  more  guilty  than  the 
rebels  in  arms — and  gave  a  demonstra- 
tion of  the  strength  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment, as  grand  in  its  majesty  as  it 
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was  indispensable  to  the  national  sal- 
vation in  this  crisis  and  to  its  security 
in  all  future  time.  The  Government 
has  triumphed  in  the  quiet  majesty  of 
its  irresistible  force  over  factious  and 
traitorous  opposition  at  the  North, 
springing  from  treasonable  sympathy 
with  the  rebels,  or,  from  what,  in  a 
crisis  like  this,  is  equally  wicked,  the 
selfishness  of  party  spirit,  preferring 
party  to  country.  More  than  this,  it 
has  triumphed  over  the  dangerous  and 
destructive  notions  on  State  sovereign- 
ty, which  traitors  and  partisans  have 
dared  invoke.  It  is  impossible  to  over- 
estimate the  importance  for  the  present 
and  for  the  future  of  this  victorious 
assertion  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Na- 
tional Government. 

SUMMAKY  HEYIEW. 

In  a  review,  then,  of  this  gigantic 
struggle,  we  have  every  reason  to  be 
content  and  confident — no  reason  to 
bate  one  jot  of  heart  or  hope.  The  tri- 
umph over  Northern  treason,  achieved 
by  the  force  of  the  Government,  has 
been  followed  by  a  moral  triumph  at 
the  polls,  no  less  grand  in  its  signifi- 
cance. The  country  is  not  oppressed 
by  the  stupendous  expenses  of  the  war. 
The  money  is  all  spent  at  home.  It 
stimulates  the  productive  industry  of 
the  country,  and  the  nation  is  all  the 
time  growing  rich.  The  rebels  have 
been  disastrously  repulsed  in  two  at- 
tempts at  invasion,  and  do  not  hold 
one  inch  of  Northern  soil.  One  third 
of  the  States  claimed  by  them  at  the 


outset,  are  gone  from  them  forever : 
Maryland,  Missouri,  Kentucky,  are  se- 
curely in  the  Union  ;  Virginia  we  have 
cut  in  two — nearly  one  half  of  its  terri- 
tory, by  the  will  of  its  inhabitants,  now 
constituting  a  loyal  member  of  the 
Union  as  the  new  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia— while  of  its  eastern  half  we 
securely  hold  its  coast,  harbors,  and 
fortresses,  and  a  considerable  number 
of  its  counties.  Tennessee  is  ours,  and 
cannot,  we  think,  be  wrenched  away. 
We  have  New  Orleans,  and  the  uncon- 
trolled possession  of  the  Mississippi 
river — cutting  the  territory  of  the  rebels 
in  two,  destroying  their  communica- 
tions, and  giving  us  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  States  bordering  that  river. 
In  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina 
we  have  a  hold,  from  which  it  will  be 
hard  to  drive  us.  On  the  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  coast  nearly  every  fortress  is  in 
our  possession ;  there  is  not  a  port 
which  is  not  possessed  by  us,  or  else  so 
blockaded  that  (except  in  the  peculiar 
case  of  Wilmington)  it  is  a  hazardous 
affair  for  any  vessel  to  attemj)t  going 
in  or  coming  out ;  and  the  rebels  are 
utterly  unable  to  raise  the  blockade  of 
a  single  port.  In  fine,  they  have  lost 
more  than  one  third  of  their  territory 
forever,  and  of  the  remaining  portion 
there  is  not  one  considerable  subdivi- 
sion over  which  in  some  part  the  flag 
of  the  Union  docs  not  securely  wave. 
What  title  to  recognition  as  an  inde- 
pendent power  can  the  Confederate 
rebels  present  to  the  neutral  powers  of 
the  world  ? 
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While  American  tourists  are  de- 
lightedly visiting  and  minutely  describ- 
ing the  most  hidden  recesses  of  beauty 
among  the  mountains,  plains,  seas, 
lakes,  and  rivers  of  Europe,  there  are, 
close  within  their  reach,  innumerable 
spots  well  worthy  of  consideration,  and 
hitherto  entirely  unknown  to  the  great 
mass  of  pleasure  and  scenery  seeking 
travellers.  These  fair  but  hidden  gems 
have  become  of  the  more  importance 
that  the  grand  struggle  convulsing  our 
country  has  rendered  foreign  travel 
difficult,  even  when  advisable,  and  has 
roused  within  our  people  a  love  for 
their  own  land,  a  pride  in  its  loveli- 
ness, much  more  rarely  felt  before  the 
attempt  to  dismember  and  ruin  it  had 
awakened  dormant  patriotism  and 
completed  the  severance  between  the 
recent  province  and  the  historically  re- 
nowned mother  country.  American 
painters  are  worthily  illustrating  Amer- 
ican life  and  landscape ;  American  poets, 
and  no  less  poetical  prose  writers,  are 
singing  the  forests,  skies,  flowers,  and 
iJirds  of  their  native  land  ;  and  the  in- 
quisitive traveller  should  surely  not  fail 
to  add  his  humbler  mite  in  the  way  of 
discovery  and  description.  The  fol- 
lowing sketches  are  founded  upon  ac- 
tual observation,  and  the  delineations 
of  scenery  and  manners  therein  con- 
tained are  strictly  in  accordance  with 
the  personal  experience  of  the  author. 

I. — A   SUMMER   EXCURSION. 

'  All  very  well,'  said  Aunt  Sarah  ;  '  I 
have  no  doubt  the  excursion  would  be 
charming ;  but  who  will  accompany 
you?' 

4  We  do  not  require  an  escort ;  we 
can  take  care  of  each  other.' 

1  Can  it  be  that  you,  Lucy,  a  staid 
married  woman  of  thirty-six,  and  you, 
Elsie,  a  demure  young  girl  of  twenty, 


are  suddenly  about  to  enter  the  ranks 
of  the  strong  minded  ? ' 

1  Why,  dear  aunt,'  said  Lucy  D , 


1  you  would  not  have  us  weak  minded, 
would  you  ?  I  think  I  heard  you  say 
no  longer  ago  than  yesterday  that  half 
the  domestic  miseries  in  this  world  were 
due  to  the  weak  nerves  and  feeble  intel- 
lects of  poorly  educated  women.' 

'  True  ;  but  the  technical  expression, 
'  strong  minded,'  does  not  mean  strong 
in  mind — rather  the  contrary.' 

'  In  other  words,  strong  minded 
means  weak  minded,  is  that  it,  aun- 
tie ? '  laughed  Elsie. 

'  I  see,  Aunt  Sarah,'  said  Lucy,  '  we 
shall  be  forced  to  call  upon  you  for 
that  most  difficult  of  tasks,  a  defini- 
tion. What  is  meant  by  the  term, 
'  strong-minded  woman '  ? ' 

'  A  monster,'  replied  Mrs.  Sarah  Grun- 
dy, '  who  lectures,  speaks  in  public, 
wants  women  to  vote,  to  wear  men's 
garments ;  in  a  word,  one  who  would 
like  to  upset  religion,  social  life,  and 
the  world  in  general.' 

'  Well,'  dear  auntie,  '  we  surely  do 
not  purpose  committing  any  of  these 
enormities ;  our  intentions  simply  em- 
brace a  short  excursion  of  some  forty 
miles  in  search  of  fine  scenery,  health, 
and  a  little  amusement.  We  have  no 
confidence  in  our  power  to  influence 
the  public,  even  if  we  thought  we  had 
aught  to  say  which  they  do  not  already 
know  ;  we  do  not  see  that  voting  has  a 
very  beneficial  effect  upon  men,  witness 
election  days;  as  for  their  garments, 
they  are  too  hideously  ungraceful  for 
us  to  covet ;  in  faith,  we  are  of  the 
most  orthodox ;  we  confess,  we  do 
think  social  life  needs  sundry  reforms, 
more  charity  and  forbearance,  less  de- 
traction and  ostentation,  etc.,  etc. ;  and 
as  for  the  world  in  general,  we  think  it 
very  beautiful,  and  only  wish  to  overlook 
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some  few  additional  miles  of  its  lovely 
mountains,  lakes,  and  streams.' 

'  Well,  well,  girls,  young  people  al- 
ways can  talk  taster  than  old  ones ; 
but  do  you  really  think  it  safe  for  you 
to  venture  without  escort  ?  You  do 
not  even  know  the  name  of  the  place 
which  you  wish  to  visit ;  you  have 
been  informed  that  on  the  summit  of 
yonder  mountain  is  a  lake,  said  to  be 
picturesque  ;  but  of  its  cognomen,  and 
of  the  proper  means  to  reach  it,  you 
are  utterly  ignorant.  You  will  have 
to  ask  questions  of  all  sorts  of  people.' 

'  Suppose  we  do — being  women,  we 
will  certainly  in  America  receive  civil 
answers.' 

'  But  if  some,  person  unknown  to  you 
should  speak  to  you  ? ' 

'  Little  danger,  dear  aunt,  of  dread  un- 
knowns, if  we  comport  ourselves  prop- 
erly ;  I  have  travelled  much  in  all  kinds 
of  public  conveyances,  and  never  yet 
have  been  improperly  addressed.  Did 
you  ever  have  an  adventure  of  the  sort  ? 

'  Once  only,'  replied  Aunt  Sarah, 
'  and  then  the  fault  was  my  own.  I 
was  young  and  giddy ;  Cousin  Nancy 
was  with  me,  and  we  were  in  a  rail- 
car.  In  a  near  seat  sat  a  very  good- 
looking  young  man ;  Nancy  looked 
toward  him  once  or  twice  and,  meeting 
his  eye,  began  to  giggle :  I  foolishly 
joined  her ;  thus  encouraged,  our  young 
gentleman  opened  a  conversation.  Nan- 
cy laughed  immoderately  ;  but  I,  being 
a  few  years  older,  soon  controlled  my 
silly  giggling ;  and  by  the  tone  of  my 
reply  speedily  silenced  our  would-be 
admirer.  He  turned  his  back  upon  us, 
and,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  less  than  five 
minutes  had  forgotten  our  very  exist- 
ence.' 

'  Decidedly  a  case  in  our  favor  !  And 
if  the  boat  should  blow  up,  or  the  car 
roll  down  an  embankment,  in  what 
would  we  be  benefited  by  the  fact  of 
having  an  escort  also  to  be  scalded  or 
have  his  head  broken  ?' 

'  Ye  maun  even  then  gang  your  ain 
gait.  I  wish  you  a  pleasant  journey 
and  a  safe  return.' 


1  Thank  you,  auntie,  and  you  will 
not  call  us  strong  minded  ? ' 

'  Certainly  not,  unless  I  find  you 
merit  the  appellation.' 

The  little  trunk  was  soon  packed, 
and  one  fine  July  morning  the  two  trav- 
ellers set  off  in  search  of  the  beautiful 
lake,  whose  name  is  not  to  be  found  in 
the  guide  books.  They  knew  it  was  to 
be  looked  for  in  a  sharp  and  peculiar 
dent  in  the  Shawangunk  mountain, 
which  dent,  so  far  as  they  could  judge 
from  the  hills  near  their  dwelling  on 
the  northern  slope  of  the  Highlands, 
must  be  nearly  opposite  Poughkeepsie. 
Neither  map  nor  gazetteer  could  they 
procure ;  the  neighbors  could  give 
them  no  information,  and  they  were 
forced  to  proceed  with  only  the  above- 
mentioned  meagre  stock  of  knowledge. 

The  first  stage  was  of  five  miles,  in  a 
carriage  to  Newburg,  where  they  took 
the  day  boat  for  Albany.  Our  novices 
felt  more  or  less  anxiety  regarding  the 
fidelity  of  the  porter  intrusted  with 
their  two  small  articles  of  baggage ; 
but  said  articles  appearing  somewhat 
late,  though  still  in  season,  and  being 
duly  marked  for  Poughkeepsie,  the  first 
question  asked  was  as  to  the  existence 
of  such  a  place  as  New  Paltz  Landing, 
opposite  the  above-named  city,  and  the 
facilities  for  crossing  the  river.  None 
of  those  in  authority  knew  certainly  of 
a  ferry,  but  supposed  it  highly  prob- 
able. The  wharf  at  Poughkeepsie  was 
suggested  as  a  proper  place  to  obtain 
information  ;  and,  once  there,  our  trav- 
ellers soon  found  themselves  in  the 
hands  of  an  intelligent  contraband, 
who  promised  to  place  them  safely  on 
the  desired  ferry  boat.  As  they  neared 
the  dock,  a  great  rock,  with  an  upset 
wagon  for  foreground,  furnished  an 
encouraging  picture  for  two  lone  lady 
tourists.  The  boat  proved  neat  and 
comfortable,  and  here  again  inquiries 
were  made.  The  very  polite  captain 
had  heard  of  a  lake  on  the  Shawangunk 
mountain,  but  knew  neither  its  name 
nor  exact  location.  lie  advised  them 
to  have  their  baggage  sent  to  the  little 
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inn  at  the  landing,  where  they  might 
dine  and  await  a  stage  expected  to  pass 
in  about  an  hour  on  its  way  to  New 
Paltz,  a  village  nine  miles  west  of  the 
river.  At  the  inn  they  fancied  they 
must  certainly  learn  something  definite 
regarding  the  final  object  of  their  under- 
taking. A  large  map  of  Ulster  county 
hung  in  the  sitting  room,  and  gave 
promise  of  some  decided  information. 
Unfortunately,  it  was  not  of  a  recent 
edition  :  a  nameless  lake  on  the  Sha- 
wangunk  mountain,  about  five  miles 
from  New  Paltz,  seemed  to  be  the  ob- 
ject of  their  search  ;  but  the  landlord, 
who  had  heard  of  a  lake  in  that  direc- 
tion, could  not  tell  how  it  was  to  be 
reached,  or  whether  shelter  could  there 
be  found  in  any  decent  tenement ;  his 
impression  was  that  there  had  been  a 
public  house  on  top  of  the  mountain, 
but  that  it  had  recently  been  destroyed 
by  fire.  Certainties  were  evidently  still 
unattainable. 

Finally,  the  stage  arrived — a  vehicle 
drawn  by  two  horses,  and  intended  to 
seat  four  persons.  In  it  were  already 
two  ladies,  with  bags  and  bundles,  two 
trunks,  a  champagne  basket,  number- 
less packages,  and  about  fifty  bottles 
of  soda  water,  laid  in  among  the  straw 
covering  the  bottom  of  the  accommo- 
dating conveyance.  The  driver,  a 
good-natured,  intelligent  man,  gave 
our  travellers  his  bench,  and  arranged 
a  seat  for  himself  and  the  champagne 
basket  on  a  sort  of  shelf  overhanging 
the  tails  of  the  horses.  At  the  top  of 
the  first  hill  is  the  village  of  Houston- 
ville,  where  they  stopped  at  the  post 
office  to  leave  the  mail,  and  where  two 
ladies  appeared  as  claimants  for  seats  in 
the  stage.  The  driver  at  first  demur- 
red ;  but,  finding  the  ladies  persistent, 
he  drew  forth  a  board,  and,  fastening  it 
at  either  end  to  a  perpendicular  prop, 
constructed  a  third  bench,  on  which 
the  two  new  passengers  took  their 
places. 

The  stage  was  by  this  time  more  than 
well  packed ;  but  ere  long  the  process 
of  lightening  up   commenced,  as   first 


the  champagne  basket,  then  packages, 
bundles,  and  newspapers,  were  left  at 
various  dwellings  along  the  roadside. 
One  novelty  especially  striking  was  the 
wayside  post  office,  consisting  of  a  box 
on  a  pole,  intended  to  contain  the  daily 
newspaper  therein  thrust  to  await  the 
coming  of  the  owners. 

Of  course  the  driver  was  plied  with 
numerous  questions  regarding  the  thus 
far  nameless  lake.  He  had  been  up  the 
Shawangunk  mountain  fishing,  but  that 
was  years  before  ;  there  was  a  lake,  but 
he  had  never  heard  any  name  given  to 
it ;  he  had  understood  a  house  had 
been  built  since  his  last  visit ;  but  he 
did  not  know  if  it  wTas  intended  to  ac- 
commodate visitors  during  the  night. 
Of  one  thing,  however,  he  was  quite 
certain,  and  that  was,  the  impossibility 
of  finding  a  horse  in  New  Paltz  to  take 
the  ladies  up  that  evening.  The  inns 
had  none  to  let ;  there  were  no  livery 
stables,  and  his  own  pair  were  too 
greatly  fatigued  by  their  twenty-mile 
drive  to  venture  up  so  steep  an  ascent ; 
but  he  thought  a  conveyance  might  be 
found  for  the  following  morning.  The 
views  along  the  road  were  charming ; 
and  the  sharp,  jagged  crest  known  as 
Paltz  Point,  overhung  the  well-culti- 
vated rolling  valley  beneath,  giving  a 
fair  promise  of  an  extended  and  charac- 
teristic view. 

The  inn,  to  which  the  travellers  were 
driven,  proved  very  neat  and  comforta- 
ble. It  was  a  new  edifice,  with  an  ac- 
commodating landlord  and  landlady, 
the  latter  of  which  personages  seemed 
quite  mystified  by  the  advent  of  two 
lorn  ladies  in  search  of  an  unknown 
lake.  In  the  entry  hung  a  new  map  of 
Ulster  county,  on  which  appeared  a  lake 
nestling  under  the  cliffs  of  Paltz  Point, 
but  still  without  a  name.  Paltz  Point ! 
— that  must  be  the  very  jagged  pile  of 
rock  visible  from  the  Cornwall  hills, 
and  the  lake  at  its  foot  more  than  prob- 
ably the  object  of  the  journey. 

The  landlord  was  quite  positive  as  to 
the  existence  of  a  house,  but  doubted 
its  capacity  in  regard  to  sleeping  ac- 
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commodations ;  he  also  corroborated 
the  testimony  of  the  driver  respecting 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  vehicle, 
every  horse  being  engaged  haying. 
The  ladies  announced  that,  as  the  dis- 
tance was  only  six  miles,  it  could  be 
walked,  in  case  this  difficulty  proved,  in- 
superable. An  individual  at  the  tea 
table  proposed  that  the  travellers  should 
be  taken  up  some  time  in  the  middle 
of  the  night,  that  the  horse  might  re- 
turn by  six  o'clock  in  the  morning ; 
but  this  suggestion  was  unanimously 
frowned  down.  The  chief  reason  for 
requiring  a  horse  and  wagon  lay  in  the 
little  trunk,  which,  as  it  contained  the 
painting  box  of  our  Elsie,  who  thought 
the  lake  and  vicinity  might  offer  some 
picturesque  studies,  could  not  possibly 
be  left  behind.  After  tea,  a  walk  was 
taken,  and  the  vicinage  of  New  Paltz 
duly  inspected.  The  Wallkill,  here  a 
quiet  stream,  runs  through  rich,  green 
meadows,  bordered  by  the  noble  range 
of  the  Catskills  and  the  singular,  broken 
ridges  of  the  Shawangunk.  The  sun 
set  clear,  casting  pale  gold  streams  of 
light  over  the  meadows,  and  leaving  a 
long,  lingering,  rosy  twilight.  The 
young  art-student  drank  in  beauty  with 
every  breath.  The  cows  were  driven 
home ;  the  ducks  came  slowly  up  out 
of  the  stream,  and  all  the  winged  crea- 
tures went  to  roost.  Night  came,  and 
repose  was  welcome  after  the  pleasures 
and  fatigues  of  the  day's  journey. 

At  eight  the  following  morning,  a 
steady  black  pony,  with  a  light  open 
wagon,  appeared  at  the  door ;  and  by 
ten  o'clock  the  travellers  reached  the 
mountain  top.  Their  steed  showed 
marvellous  endurance  in  the  way  of 
slow  pacing  down  steep  hills,  which 
they  afterward  found  had  been  acquired 
in  leading  sad  trains  of  mourners  to  the 
modest  graveyards,  wherein  rest  the 
earthly  remains  of  the  peaceful  dwell- 
ers in  this  pastoral  vale.  The  first 
four  or  five  miles  of  road  were  excel- 
lent, but  the  last  one  or  two  so  rough 
and  stony,  that  they  were  quite  will- 
ing to  walk.     On  top  of  the  mountain 


stands  a  little  inn,  commanding  a  mag- 
nificent view  in  several  directions.  As 
they  n eared  the  end  of  their  journey, 
they  rejoiced  to  see  a  white  house 
gleaming  through  the  trees,  and  prom- 
ising food  and  shelter.  The  sound  of 
coming  wheels  brought  out  the  land- 
lady, who  gave  the  travellers  a  hearty 
welcome,  and  assured  them  of  her 
ability  to  harbor  them  for  the  night. 
The  end  was  accomplished — the  goal 
reached !  And  what  a  goal !  No- 
where among  all  the  beautiful  scenery 
in  the  Middle  and  Eastern  States  is 
there  a  spot  more  characteristic  and  in- 
teresting than  Paltz  Point,  and  the  lake 
that  lies  under  its  shadow — that  lake, 
whose  name  was  a  mystery,  even  to 
the  inmates  of  the  house  built  upon 
its  brink.  Its  waters  are  clear,  and  of 
a  deep  green  hue ;  its  depth  is  said  to 
be  great,  and  its  rocky  shores  rise  in 
perpendicular  cliffs  of  from  ten  to  two 
hundred  feet.  The  highest  point  stands 
three  or  four  hundred  feet  above  the 
surface  of  the  water ;  but  in  that  part 
the  cliffs  are  no  longer  perpendicular. 
The  length  of  the  lake  is  about  a  mile, 
and  the  width  perhaps  half  that  dis- 
tance. The  rocks  are  gray  sandstone 
or  quartz  conglomerate,  making  the 
cliffsides,  except  where  covered  by 
black  lichens,  of  a  glittering  white. 
On  one  side,  the  rocks  rise  in  steep, 
precipitous  masses,  while  on  the  other 
they  are  shattered  into  every  imagina- 
ble form.  The  clefts  are  deep  and  nar- 
row, great  hemlocks  rise  from  the  bot- 
toms of  the  fissures,  and  the  vast  masses 
of  fallen  or  split  rock  lie  piled  and 
cloven,  confusedly  tossed  about,  gigan- 
tic memorials  of  the  great  convulsion 
that  in  days  long  gone  by  heaped  up 
the  long  ridge  of  the  Shawangunk,  and 
shattered  its  northern  dip  into  such 
majestic  and  fantastic  cliffs.  The 
deepest  and  wildest  chasm  is  filled 
by  the  weird,  green  lake.  Straying 
along  the  tops  of  the  precipices  bor- 
dering the  water,  our  travellers  beheld 
lovely  vistas  of  the  far-away  country, 
north,  south,  east,  or  west,  stealing  in 
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through  rocky  or  leafy  openings.  An  they  thanked  God  that  His  world  was 
easy  ascent  of  about  half  a  mile  leads  so  beautiful,  and  wondered  if  even 
to  the  summit  of  the  Point.  Blueberries  Aunt  Sarah  would  not  be  willing  to 
were  ripe,  and  beguiled  the  pair  into  run  the  risk  of  being  thought  strong 
many  a  moment's  dallying  by  the  way-  minded  to  see  so  fair  a  corner  of  it. 
side.  Not  until  they  reached  the  very  The  moon  that  night  rose  late ;  and 
top  were  they  quite  sure  they  had  after  the  air  was  chill  as  the  sisters  stood  on 
all  found  the  place  they  came  to  seek  ;  a  rock  waiting  until  its  rays  should  sil- 
but  one  view  down  the  jagged  line  of  ver  the  placid  waves.  Overhead  ran  a 
the  Shawangunk,  convinced  our  Elsie  strange,  broad,  coruscating  band  of 
that  no  other  spot  could  have  furnished  magnetic  light,  meteors  flashed  down 
the  sketch  seen  in  the  studio,  where  the  sky,  a  solitary  loon  sent  a  wild, 
she  had  been  advised  to  seek  '  the  lake  despairing  cry  athwart  the  lake,  and 
on  the  Shawangunk  mountain.'  for  the  first  time  did  our  travellers  feel 
The  view  from  Paltz  Point  is  magical,  they  were  alone,  eighteen  hundred  feet 
The  long  line  of  the  Catskills  sweeps  above  the  Hudson,  far  away  from  other 
boldly  across  the  near  northern  horizon,  human  habitation.  A  truly  feminine 
Nowhere  do  those  mountains  seem  so  shudder  ran  through  their  hearts,  as 
majestic,  or  their  forms  so  broken  and  they  turned  toward  the  house  and  be- 
beautiful ;  nearer  are  the  Olive  moun-  took  them  to  the  cells  appropriated  to 
tains,  beyond  which  flows  the  Esopus.  their  use.  The  following  day  they 
Rondout  creek,  the  Wallkill,  and  the  were  driven  down  the  mountain  by 
Hudson,  water  the  fertile  vales  lying  the  owner  (not  the  keeper)  of  the  lit- 
among  the  hills.  To  the  south  stretch-  tie  inn  beside  the  lake.  He  was  one 
es  the  line  of  the  Shawangunk  toward  of  nature's  own  gentlemen ;  tall, — six 
the  Delaware  river,  and  on  the  extreme  feet,  perhaps, — gray  haired,  blue  eyed, 
southern  and  southeastern  horizon  rise  with  every  feature  well  cut,  and  with 
the  Highlands,  with  the  river  gap,  the  the  most  honest  expression  ever  beam- 
rifted  sides  of  the  Storm  King,  the  ing  through  a  human  countenance. 
Beacons,  the  great  broad  shoulders  of  The  hearts  of  the  sisters  warmed  to- 
Schunemunk ; — even  the  white  build-  ward  him,  and  never  were  they  more 
ings  on  the  jjlain  at  West  Point  may  be  willing  to  acknowledge  the  solidarity 
seen  glittering  in  the  afternoon  sun.  of  the  race,  the  great  fact  of  the  broth- 
A  clear  atmosjmere  is  needed  for  the  erhood  of  all  humanity, 
full  enjoyment  of  the  view,  as  the  pano-  Cornwall  once  again  safely  reached, 
rama  is  so  vast  that  even  a  slight  haze  and  the  outlines  of  the  journey  duly 
obscures  many  of  the  more  interesting  sketched,  Aunt  Sarah's  first  question 
distant  objects.  And  what  words  could  was  :  '  Well,  and  what  is  the  name  of 
describe  the  jutting  headlands — wild,  this  famous  lake  ? ' 
broken  lines  of  white  cliffs  stretching  The  travellers  were  forced  to  confess 
to  the  southward,  deep  chasms,  steep,  the  ill  success  of  their  efforts  in  discov- 
forest-clad  mountains,  green  or  blue  as  ering  the  proper  arjpellation  of  that  ex- 
distance,  sunshine,  or  shadow  may  de-  quisite  gem,  and  it  was  not  until  many 
cree,  and  the  tranquil  green  lake,  smi-  months  later  that,  when  visiting  an 
ling  as  a  deep,  strong  and  cheerful  exhibition  of  paintings,  they  found 
spirit  amid  the  ruins  of  a  shattered,  their  new  friend  accurately  portrayed 
wasted  life  ?     As  our  travellers  gazed,  under  the  name  of — Mogunk  Lake. 
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REASON,     RHYME,     AND     RHYTHM. 


'  All  arts  are  one,  howe'er  distributed  they  stand, 
Verse,  tone,  shape,  color,  form,  are  fingers  on  one  hand.1 


PREFACE  TO  VOLUME  SECOND. 

Our  first  volume  having  been  devoted 
to  the  Reason  or  Theory  of  Art  in  gen- 
eral, it  is  our  intention  in  the  second, 
Rhyme  and  Rhythm,  to  bring  these 
comprehensive  thoughts  to  a  focus,  and 
concentrate  their  light  upon  the  art  of 
Versification.  Indeed,  this  volume  is 
to  be  considered  as  a  manual  of  poetic 
Rhythm.  Practical  rules  are  given  for 
its  construction  and  criticism  ;  simple 
solutions  offered  of  its  apparent  irregu- 
larities and  anomalies ;  and  examples 
of  sufficient  length  are  quoted  from  the 
best  poets  to  afford  just  ideas  of  the 
scope  and  power  of  the  measure  under 
consideration.  The  numerous  citations 
given  under  their  appropriate  metrical 
heads  are  intended  not  only  to  assist 
the  student  in  the  analysis  of  verse,  but 
to  aid  him  in  the  choice  of  forms  in 
accordance  with  his  subject,  in  case  he 
should  himself  wish  to  create  Poems. 

By  its  extrication  from  the  entangle- 
ment of  quantity  and  syllabic  accent, 
under  which  it  has  been  almost  buried, 
an  effort  has  been  made  to  simplify  the 
study  of  Rhythm  :  by  tracing  its  origin 
and  characteristics,  and  by  the  citation 
of  poems  in  which  its  power  and  beau- 
ty are  conspicuous,  we  have  endeavored 
to  render  the  subject  one  of  vivid  in- 
terest. 

CHAPTER   FIRST. 

RHYTHM. 

What  is  Rhythm  ?  The  best  defini- 
tion of  this  perplexing  word  has  been 
given  by  the  grand  old  Bohemian  com- 
poser Tomaschek  : 

'The  Order  perceptible  in  a  succes- 
sion of  sounds  recurring  in  determinate 
portions  of  Time,  which  portions  of 
Time  are  more  distinctly  marked  for 
the  car  through  the  accentuation  of 
certain  determinate  parts,  constitutes 
Rhythm. 


Rhythm  has  been  surrounded  with 
so  much  mystery,  has  been  the  subject 
of  so  much  learned  debate  and  research, 
has  called  forth  so  many  quartos  and 
folios,  that  few  know  what  a  familiar 
thing  it  is,  how  closely  it  everywhere 
surrounds  us,  how  constantly  it  beats 
within  us.  For  the  pulsations  of  the 
heart  are  rhythmical,  and  the  measured 
throbs  of  life  register  in  music  every 
moment  of  our  passing  existence  on 
the  bosom  of  Time.  And  when  life 
manifests  itself  to  the  senses  through 
the  medium  of  time,  time  being  to  the 
ear  what  space  is  to  the  eye,  the  Order 
of  its  pulsations  is  Rhythm.  Strange 
relation  between  our  owrn  marvellous 
being  and  the  march  of  time,  for  its 
mystic  rhythm  beats  in  tune  with  every 
feeling  that  sweeps  over  the  heart,  for- 
ever singing  its  primeval  chant  at  the 
very  core  of  our  existence !  The  law 
of  Rhythm  is  the  law  of  mortal  life : 
the  constant  recurrence  of  new  effort 
sinking  but  to  recover  itself  in  accu- 
rately proportioned  rest,  rising  ever 
again  in  new  exertion,  to  sink  again  in 
ever  new  repose : 

'And  our  hearts,  though  true  and  brave, 
Still,  like  muflled  drums,  are  beating 
Funeral  marches  to  the  grave.' 

This  low  music  of  the  heart  never 
ceases  until  stilled  by  the  touch  of 
death,  when  the  spirit,  led  by  God,  en- 
ters upon  the  waveless  ocean  of  an  im- 
measurable eternity,  where  past  and 
future  meet  in  the  eternal  present. 
Time  with  its  rhythmic  measures  is 
then  no  more.  The  necessity  of  '  ef- 
fort and  rest,'  '  exertion  and  repose,' 
will  exist  no  longer.  What  the  fuller 
music  of  that  higher  life  is  to  be,  'it 
has  not  yet  entered  into  the  heart 
of  man  to  conceive.'  But  if  the  very 
imperfection  of  our  being  has  been 
rendered  so  full  of  charm  to  us  in  the 
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order  and  proportion  with  which  it  re- 
cords its  law,  '  effort  and  repose,'  '  life 
and  death  ' — what  may  we  not  expect 
when  this  mortal  shall  have  put  on  im- 
mortality 8  "We  should  think  of  this 
when  that  saddest  of  human  sounds, 
1  it  beats  no  more  ;  it  measures  time  no 
longer  ' — knells  upon  our  ear  the  silence 
of  the  throbbing,  passionate  heart. 

Nor  is  inanimate  nature  without  the 
quickening  breath  of  Rhythm.  It  ca- 
dences the  dash  of  the  wave,  chimes  in 
the  flash  of  the  oar,  patters  in  the 
drops  of  rain,  whispers  in  the  murmur- 
ings  of  the  forest  leaves,  leaps  in  the 
dash  of  the  torrent,  wails  through  the 
sighing  of  the  restless  winds,  and  booms 
in  the  claps  and  crashes  of  heaven's 
thunders. 

Only  through  succession  do  we  arrive 
at  the  idea  of  time,  and  through  a  con- 
tinual being  and  ceasing  to  be  are  its 
stoppings  made  sensible  to  us.  It  is 
thus  literally  true,  as  sung  by  the  Poet, 
that  '  we  take  no  note  of  Time  but 
from  its  loss.'  Happy  are  we  if  so  used 
that  it  may  mark  our  eternal  progress. 

There  is  but  little  mystery  in  the 
art  of  keeping  time,  since  we  may  at 
once  gather  a  correct  notion  of  it  from 
the  vibrations  of  the  pulse,  or  from 
our  manner  of  walking.  If  we  listen 
to  the  sound  of  our  own  step,  we  find 
it  equal  and  regular,  corresponding 
jvith  what  is  termed  common  time  in 
music.  Probably  the  time  in  which 
we  walk  is  governed  by  the  action  of 
the  heart,  and  those  wrho  step  alike 
have  pulses  beating  in  the  same  time. 
To  walk  faster  than  this  gives  the  sen- 
sation of  hurry  ;  to  walk  slower,  that 
of  loitering.  The  mere  recurrence  of 
sounds  at  regular  intervals  by  no  means 
constitutes  the  properties  of  musical 
time ;  accent  is  necessary  to  parcel 
them  out  into  those  portions  which 
Rhythm  and  the  ear  approve.  If  we 
listen  to  the  trotting  of  a  horse  or  the 
tread  of  our  own  feet,  we  cannot  but 
notice  that  each  alternate  step  is  loud- 
er than  the  other — by  which  we  throw 
the  sounds  into  the  order  of  common 


time.  But  if  we  listen  to  the  amble 
or  canter  of  a  horse,  we  hear  every 
third  step  to  be  louder  than  the  other 
two,  owing  to  the  first  and  third  foot 
striking  the  ground  together.  This 
regularity  throws  the  sounds  into  the 
order  of  triple  time.  To  one  or  other 
of  these  descriptions  may  be  referred 
every  sort  of  time. 

There  is  a  sympathetic  power  in 
measured  time  which  has  not  yet  re- 
ceived the  attention  it  deserves.  It  has 
been  found  that  in  a  watchmaker's 
shop  the  timepieces  or  clocks  connect- 
ed with  the  same  wall  or  shelf  have 
such  a  sympathetic  effect  in  keeping 
time,  that  they  stop  those  which  beat 
in  irregular  time  ;  and  if  any  are  at  rest, 
set  agoing  those  which  beat  accurately. 
What  wonder  then  that  the  living,  sol- 
diers, artisans,  such  as  smiths,  paviors, 
etc.,  who  work  in  unison  with  the  pulse, 
should  acquire  habits  of  keeping  time 
with  the  greatest  correctness. 

Rhythm  not  only  measures  the  foot- 
fall of  the  pedestrian,  but  exerts  a  sym- 
pathetic power,  so  that  if  two  are  walk- 
ing together,  they  feel  its  spell,  and  un- 
consciously fall  into  the  same  step,  not 
aware  that  they  are  thus  conforming 
to  a  Unity  always  engendered  by  the 
Order  regulating  rhythmical  motion. 
It  is  this  entrancing  sense  of  unity 
which  wings  the  feet  of  the  dancers, 
and  enables  them  to  endure  with  de- 
light a  degree  of  physical  exertion 
which,  without  it,  would  be  utterly  ex- 
hausting. The  following  extract  from 
the  Atlantic  Monthly,  of  July,  1858,  is 
so  much  to  our  purpose,  that  we  place 
it  before  the  reader  : 

'  The  sailor  does  not  lack  for  singing. 
He  sings  at  certain  parts  of  his  Avork ; 
— indeed,  he  must  sing,  if  he  would 
work.  On  vessels  of  war,  the  drum 
and  fife  or  boatswain's  whistle  fur- 
nish the  necessary  movement-regulator. 
There,  where  the  strength  of  one  or 
two  hundred  men  can  be  applied  to 
one  and  the  same  effort,  the  labor  is  not 
intermittent,  but  continuous.  The 
men  form  on  either  side  of  the  rope  to 
be  hauled,  and  walk  away  with  it  like 
firemen    marching  with  their   engine. 
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When  the  headmost  pair  bring  up  at 
the  stern  or  bow,  they  part,  and  the 
two  streams  flow  back  to  the  starting 
point,  outside  the  following  files.  Thus 
in  this  perpetual  '  follow-my-leader ' 
way  the  work  is  done,  with  more  pre- 
cision and  steadiness  than  in  the  mer- 
chant service.  Merchantmen  are  inva- 
riably manned  with  the  least  possible 
number,  and  often  go  to  sea  short-hand- 
ed, even  according  to  the  parsimonious 
calculations  of  their  owners.  The  only 
way  the  heavier  work  can  be  done  at 
all  is  by  each  man  doing  his  utmost  at 
the  same  moment.  This  is  regulated  by 
the  song.  And  here  is  the  true  singing 
of  the  deep  sea.  It  is  not  recreation  ; 
it  is  an  essential  part  of  the  work.  It 
mastheads  the  topsail  yards,  on  mak- 
ing sail ;  it  starts  the  anchor  from  the 
domestic  or  foreign  mud ;  it  '  rides 
down  the  main  tack  with  a  will ; '  it 
breaks  out  and  takes  on  board  a  cargo  ; 
it  keeps  the  pumps  (the  ship's,  not  the 
sailor's)  going.  A  good  voice  and  a 
new  and  stirring  chorus  are  worth  an 
extra  man.  And  there  is  plenty  of 
need  of  both. 

'  I  remember  well  one  black  night  in 
the  mid-Atlantic,  when  we  were  beat- 
ing up  against  a  stiff  breeze,  coming  on 
deck  near  midnight,  just  as  the  ship 
was  put  about.  When  a  ship  is  tack- 
ing, the  tacks  and  sheets  (ropes  which 
confine  the  clews  or  lower  corners  of 
the  sails)  are  let  run,  in  order  that  the 
yards  may  be  swung  round  to  meet 
the  altered  position  of  the  ship.  They 
must  then  be  hauled  taut  again,  and 
belayed,  or  secured,  in  order  to  keep 
the  sails  in  their  place  and  to  prevent 
them  from  shaking.  When  the  ship's 
head  comes  up  in  the  wind,  the  sail  is 
for  a  moment  or  two  edgewise  to  it, 
and  then  is  the  nice  moment,  as  soon 
as  the  headsails  fairly  fill,  when  the 
mainyard  and  the  yards  above  it  can 
be  swung  readily,  and  the  tacks  and 
sheets  hauled  in.  If  the  crew  are  too 
few  in  number,  or  too  slow  at  their 
work,  and  the  sails  get  fairly  filled  on 
the  new  tack,  it  is  a  fatiguing  piece  of 
work  enough  to  '  board  '  the  tacks  and 
sheets,  as  it  is  called.  You  are  pulling 
at  one  end  of  the  rope — but  the  gale  is 
tugging  at  the  other.  The  advantages 
of  lungs  arc  all  against  you,  and  per- 
haps the  only  thing  to  be  done  is  to 
put  the  helm  down  a  little,  and  set  the 
sails  shaking  again  before  they  can  he 
trimmed  properly.  It  was  just  at  such 
a  time  that  I  came  on  deck,  as  above 


mentioned.  Being  near  eight  bells,  the 
watch  on  deck  had  been  not  over  spry ; 
and  the  consequence  was  that  our  big 
maincourse  was  slatting  and  flying  out 
overhead  with  a  might  that  shook  the 
ship  from  stem  to  stern.  The  flaps  of 
the  mad  canvas  were  like  successive 
thumps  of  a  giant's  fist  upon  a  mighty 
drum.  The  sheets  were  jerking  at  the 
belaying  pins,  the  blocks  rattling  in 
sharp  snappings  like  castanets.  You 
could  hear  the  hiss  and  seething  of  the 
sea  alongside,  and  see  it  flash  by  in  sud- 
den white  patches  of  phosphorescent 
foam,  while  all  over  head  was  black 
with  the  flying  scud.  The  English 
second  mate  was  stamping  with  vexa- 
tion, and,  with  all  his  h's  misplaced, 
storming  at  the  men  :  '  'An'somely  the 
weather  mainbrace — 'an'somely,  I  tell 
you  ! — 'Alf  a  dozen  of  you  clap  on  to 
the  main  sheet  here — down  with  'im ! 
— D'y'see  'ere's  hall  like  a  midship- 
man's bag — heverythink  huppermost 
and  nothing  'andy.  'Aul  'im  in,  Hi 
say ! '  But  the  sail  wouldn't  come, 
though.  All  the  most  forcible  expres- 
sions of  the  Commination  Service  were 
liberally  bestowed  on  the  watch.  '  Give 
us  the  song,  men  ! '  sang  out  the  mate, 
at  last — '  pull  with  a  will ! — together 
men  ! — haltogether  now  ! ' — And  then 
a  cracked,  melancholy  voice  struck  up 
this  chant : 

'  Oh,  the  bowline,  bully,  bully  bowline, 
Oh,  the  bowline,  bowline,  haul  ! ' 

At  the  last  word  every  man  threw 
his  whole  strength  into  the  pull — all 
singing  it  in  chorus,  with  a  quick,  ex- 
plosive sound.  And  so,  jump  by  jump, 
the  sheet  was  at  last  hauled  taut.' 

It  would  be  well  if  the  philanthropist 
and  utilitarian  would  stoop  to  examine 
these  primeval  but  neglected  facts,  for 
there  is  no  doubt  that  under  the  health- 
ful and  delicious  spell  of  Rhythm  a  far 
steadier  and  greater  amount  of  labor 
would  be  cheerfully  and  happily  en- 
dured by  the  working  classes.  The 
continuous  but  rhy  tinned  croon  of  the 
negro  when  at  work,  the  yo-heave-o 
of  the  sailor  straining  at  the  cordage, 
the  rowing  songs  of  the  oarsman,  etc., 
etc.,  are  all  suggestive  of  what  might 
be  effected  by  judicious  effort  in  this 
direction.  But  man,  ever  wiser  than 
his  Maker,  neglects  the  intuitions  of 
nature.     Rendered  conceited  by  a  false 
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education,  and  heartless  by  a  constant 
craving  for  gold,  he  scorns  the  simple 
but  deep  intuitions  which  are  his  surest 
.  guide  to  civilization,  health,  and  cheer- 
fulness. There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  physical  exercise  so  distasteful  to 
the  pale  inhabitants  of  our  cities,  yet  so 
essential  for  the  preservation  of  health 
and  life,  might  be  rendered  delightful 
and  invigorating  through  the  neglect- 
ed powers  of  rhythmical  motion.  Like 
Michal,  the  proud  daughter  of  Gaul, 
who  despised  King  David  in  her 
haughty  heart  when  '  she  saw  him 
dancing  with  all  his  might  before  the 
Lord,'  we  scorn  the  simple  and  inno- 
cent delights  of  our  nature,  and,  like 
Michal,  we  too  are  bitterly  punished 
for  our  mistaken  pride  of  intellect,  for, 
neglecting  the  rhythmical  requisitions 
of  the  body,  we  injure  the  mind,  and 
may  deprave  the  heart.  Virtuously, 
purely,  and  judiciously  applied  to  the 
amusements  and  artistic  culture  of  a 
people,  we  are  convinced  the  power  of 
Rhythm  would  banish  much  of  that 
craving  for  false  excitement,  for  drinks 
and  narcotics,  an  indulgence  in  which 
exerts  so  fatal  an  influence  over  the 
character  and  spiritual  progress  of  a 
nation.  It  is  surely  not  astonishing 
that  Rhythm  should  be  so  pleasant  to 
the  senses,  when  we  consider  that  the 
laws  of  order  and  unity  by  which  it  is 
regulated  are  the  proper  aliment  of  the 
soul. 

Strange  pedantries  have  grown  out 
of  the  neglect  of  music  as  a  practical 
pervading  element  in  modern  educa- 
tion. "We  should  endeavor  to  reform 
this  fault ;  we  should  use  this  powerful 
engine  of  healing  nature  to  remove 
from  us  the  reproach  of  being  merely  a 
shopkeeping  and  money-making  people. 

The  wildest  savage  is  not  insensible 
to  Rhythm.  It  fires  his  spirit  in  the 
war  dance  and  battle  chant,  soothes 
him  in  the  monotonous  hum  of  the 
pow-wow,  and  softens  him  in  naive 
love  songs.  It  is  the  heart  of  music, 
and  it  can  be  proved  that  low  and  vul- 
gar rhythms  have  a  debasing  effect 
vol.  v. — 2 


upon  the  character  of  a  people.  '  Let 
me  write  the  songs  of  a  people,'  said 
a  great  thinker,  '  and  I  care  not  who 
makes  its  laws : ' — if  he  included  the 
tunes,  there  was  no  exaggeration  in  his 
thought.  Alas  1  a  meretricious  age  scorns 
and  neglects  the  true,  because  it  is  al- 
ways simple  in  its  sublimity,  and,  striv- 
ing to  banish  God  from  His  own  crea- 
tion, would  also  banish  nature  and  joy 
from  the  heart !  A  pedantic  age  loves 
all  that  is  pretentious,  glaring,  and  as- 
suming ;  and  Rhythm  stoops  to  rock 
the  cradle  of  the  newborn  infant ;  to 
soothe  the  negro  in  the  rice  swamp  or 
cotton  field ;  to  shape  into  beauty  the 
national  and  patriotic  songs  of  a  labori- 
ous but  contented  peasantry,  as  among 
the  Sclaves — but  what  cares  the  age 
for  the  happiness  of  the  race  ?  '  Put 
money  in  thy  purse,'  is  its  consolation 
and  lesson  for  humanity. 

The  beat  of  the  healthful  heart  is  in 
unison  with  the  feelings  of  the  hour. 
Agitation  makes  it  fitful  and  broken, 
excitement  accelerates,  and  sorrow  re- 
tards it.  And  this  fact  should  be  the 
model  for  all  poetical  and  musical 
rhythm. 

To  show  how  readily  we  associate 
feelings  with  different  orders  of  sound, 
let  us  suppose  we  are  passing  the  night 
somewhere,  where  a  stranger,  utterly 
unknown  to  us,  occupies  a  room  from 
which  wre  can  hear  the  sound  of  his 
footsteps.  Suppose  that  through  the 
tranquil  hours  of  the  night  we  hear  his 
measured  tread  falling  in  equally  ac- 
cented and  monotonous  spondees,  it  is 
certain  that  a  quick  imagination  will 
at  once  associate  this  deliberate  tread 
writh  the  state  of  mind  in  the  unknown 
fiv,m  wiiich  it  will  believe  it  to  pro- 
ceed, and  will  immediately  suggest  that 
the  stranger  is  maturing  some  great  de- 
sign of  heavy  import  to  his  future  peace. 

Should  the  character  of  the  spondaic 
tread  suddenly  change,  should  the  foot- 
steps become  rapid,  eager,  and  broken, 
we  look  upon  the  term  of  meditation 
and  doubt  as  over,  the  resolve  as  defi- 
nitely fixed,  and  the  unknown  as  rest- 
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lessly  longing  for  the  hour  of  its  fulfil- 
ment. 

"When  we  hear  steps  resembling  dac- 
tyls, anapaests,  and  choriambs  thrown 
hurriedly  together,  broken  by  irregular 
pauses,  we  begin  to  build  a  whole  ro- 
mance on  the  steps  of  the  stranger  ;  we 
infer  from  them  moments  of  grave 
deliberation ;  the  languor  consequent 
upon  overwrought  thought ;  renewed 
effort;  resolve;  alternations  of  passion; 
hope  struggling  with  despair ;  until  all 
at  last  seems  merged  in  impatient  long- 
ing for  the  hour  of  anticipated  victory. 

Nor  has  the  imagination  been  alone 
in  its  strange  workings ;  it  has  whis- 
pered, as  it  always  does,  its  secrets  to 
the  heart,  and  succeeded  in  arousing 
its  ever-ready  affections,  so  that  we  can- 
not help  feeling  a  degree  of  interest  in 
the  unknown,  whose  emotions  we  have 
followed  through  the  night,  reading 
their  history  in  his  alternating  foot- 
steps :  for  sounds  impress  themselves 
immediately  upon  the  feelings,  exciting, 
not  abstract  or  antagonistic  thought,  but 
uniting  humanity  in  concrete  feeling. 
(Sec  vol.  i.) 

As  the  imagination  necessarily  asso- 
ciates different  feelings  with  different 
orders  of  Rhythm,  it  is  the  task  of  the 
Poet  to  select  those  in  the  closest  con- 
formity with  the  emotions  he  is  strug- 
gling to  excite.  It  is  positively  certain 
that  we  not  only  naturally  and  intui- 
tively associate  distinctive  feelings  with 
different  orders  of  rhythmical  sounds, 
but  that  varied  emotions  are  airakc?icd 
by  them.  Some  rhythms  inspire  calm- 
ness, some  sublime  and  stately  courage, 
some  energy  and  aggressive  force,  some 
stir  the  spirit  to  the  most  daring  deeds, 
some,  as  in  our  maddening  Tarantulas, 
produce  a  restless  excitement  through 
the  whole  nervous  system,  some  excite 
mere  joyousness,  some  whisper  love 
through  every  fibre  of  the  heart,  and 
some  lead  us  in  their  holy  calm  and 
unbroken  order  to  the  throne  of  God. 
Why  is  this  ?  We  need  not  look  in  the 
region  of  the  understanding  for  the 
philosophy  of  that  which  is  to  be  found 


only  in  the  living  tide  of  basic  emo- 
tions. The  pleasure  we  receive  from 
Rhythm  is  a  feeling.  Alternate  accen- 
tuation and  non-accentuation  are  facts- 
in  the  living  organism  of  the  universe ; 
this  may  be  expressed,  not  explained. 
There  is  an  order  in  the  living  succes- 
sion of  musical  sounds  or  poetic  emo- 
tions, which  order  is  expressed  by  the 
words '  equality  and  proportion.'  These 
things  are.  What  more  can  be  said  ? 
Do  comparisons  help  us  ?  the  waves  in 
the  eternal  ocean  of  vitality — the  shut- 
tle strokes  of  the  ever-moving  loom 
of  creation  !  Let  us  take  it  as  it  is, 
and  rejoice  in  it.  We  cannot  tell  you 
why  we  live — let  us  be  glad  that  our 
life  is  music  through  every  heart- 
throb ! 

Rhythm  is  a  species  of  natural  but 
inarticulate  language,  in  which  the 
thought  is  never  disengaged  from  the 
feeling;  in  language  its  aim  should 
be  to  awaken  the  feeling  properly  at- 
tached to  the  thought  it  modulates  ;  it 
should  be  the  tune  of  the  thought  of 
the  Poet.  To  write  a  love  song  in 
alexandrines,  an  idyl  in  hexameters, 
would  be  to  incarnate  the  shy  spirit  of 
a  girl  in  the  brawny  frame  of  a  Hercu- 
les, to  incase  the  loving  soul  of  a  Juliet 
in  a  gauntleted  Minerva.  Genius  and 
deep  sympathy  with  human  nature  can 
alone  guide  the  Poet  aright  in  this  del- 
icate and  difficult  path  ;  it  lies  too  near 
the  core  of  our  unconscious  being  to 
be  susceptible  of  the  trim  regularity  of 
rule — he  must  trust  his  own  intuitions 
while  he  studies  with  care  what  has 
already  been  successfully  done  by  our 
best  poets.  We  may  however  remark 
in  passing  that  if  the  rhythm  be  ab- 
ruptly broken  without  a  corresponding 
break  in  the  flow  of  thought  or  feeling, 
the  reader  will  be  confused,  because 
the  outward  form  has  fallen  into  con- 
tradiction with  its  inner  soul,  and  he 
discerns  the  opposition,  and  knows  not 
with  which  to  sympathize.  Such  con- 
trarieties argue  want  of  power  or 
want  of  freedom  in  the  poet,  who 
should  never  suffer  the  clanking  of  his 
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rhythmical  chains  to  be  heard.  Such 
causeless  breaks  proceed  from  want  of 
truth  to  the  subject,  and  prove  a  lack 
of  the  careful  rendering  of  love  in  the 
author.  The  poet  must  listen  to  the 
naive  voice  of  nature  as  he  moulds  his 
rhythms,  for  the  ingenious  and  elaborate 
constructions  of  the  intellect  alone  will 
never  touch  the  heart.  Rhythm  may 
proceed  with  regularity,  yet  that  reg- 
ularity be  so  relieved  from  monotony 
and  so  modified  in  its  actual  effects, 
that  however  regular  may  be  the  struc- 
ture of  parts,  what  is  composed  of  them 
may  be  infinitely  various.  Milton's 
exquisite  poem, '  Comus,'  is  an  example 
of  perfect  rhythm  with  ceaseless  intri- 
cacy and  great  variety.  It  would  indeed 
be  a  fatal  mistake  to  suppose  that  pro- 
portion cannot  be  susceptible  of  great 
variety,  since  the  whole  meaning  of  the 
term  has  reference  to  the  adjustment 
and  proportional  correspondence  of 
variable  properties. 

The  appreciation  of  rhythm  is  uni- 
versal, pertaining  to  no  region,  race, 
nor  era,  in  especial.  Even  those  who 
have  never  thought  about  it,  feel  order 
to  be  the  law  of  life  and  happiness, 
and  in  the  marking  of  the  proportioned 
flow  of  time  and  the  regular  accentua- 
tion of  its  determinate  portions  find  a 
perpetual  source  of  healthful  pleasure. 

If  we  will  but  think  of  it,  we  will  be 
astonished  how  many  ideas  already 
analyzed  we  may  find  exhibited  through 
rhythm.  We  may  have :  similarity, 
variety,  identity,  repetition,  adapta- 
tion, symmetry,  proportion,  fitness, 
melody,  harmony,  order,  and  unity  ;  in 
addition  to  the  varied  feelings  of  which 
it  becomes  the  symbolic  utterance. 
The  Greeks  placed  rhythms  in  the 
hands  of  a  god,  thus  testifying  to  their 
knowledge  of  their  range  and  power. 

Wordsworth  asserts  that 

'  More  pathetic  situations  and  senti- 
ments, that  is,  those  which  have  a  great- 
er proportion  of  pain  connected  with 
them,  may  be  endured  in  metrical  com- 
positions than  in  prose.' 

The  reason  of  this  seems  to  be  that 


the  bright  beams  forever  raying  from 
the  Divine  Sun  of  unity  and  order, 
shine  through  the  measured  beat  of  the 
rhythm,  and  are  always  felt  as  lifo  and 
peace,  even  when  their  golden  light  is 
broken  by  the  wild  and  drifting  clouds 
of  human  woe,  or  seen  athwart  the  sur- 
ging and  blinding  mists  of  mortal  an- 
guish. 

Rhythm  lurks  in  the  inmost  heart  of 
language,  accenting  our  words  that 
their  enunciation  may  be  clear  and  dis- 
tinct ;  lengthening  and  shortening  the 
time  of  our  syllables  that  they  may 
be  expressive,  emotional,  and  musical. 
Let  the  orator  as  well  as  the  poet  study 
its  capabilities  ;  it  has  more  power  over 
the  sympathies  of  the  masses  than  the 
most  labored  thought. 

Although  through  the  quantitive  ar- 
rangement and  determinate  accentua- 
tion of  syllabic  souned,  rhythm  may 
be  exquisitely  manifested  through  lan- 
guage, yet  in  music  alone  does  it  attain 
its  full  power  and  wonderful  complexi- 
ty. For  the  tones  are  not  thoughts,  but 
feelings,  and  yield  themselves  implicit- 
ly to  the  loving  hand  which  would  re- 
unite them  and  form  them  into  higher 
unities.  These  passionate  tones,  always 
seeking  for  and  surging  into  each 
other,  are  plastic  pearls  on  the  string 
of  rhythm,  whose  proportions  may  be 
indefinitely  varied  at  the  will  of  the 
fond  hand  which  would  wreathe  them 
into  strands  of  symmetrical  .beauty ; 
while  words,  the  vehicles  of  antagonistic 
thought,  frequently  refuse  to  conform 
to  the  requisitions  of  feeling,  are  often 
obstinate  and  wilful,  will  not  be  remod- 
elled, and  hard,  in  their  self-sufficiency, 
refuse  to  bear  any  stamp  save  that  of 
their  known  and  fixed  value.  Like  ir- 
regular beads  of  uncut  coral,  they  pro- 
trude their  individualities  in  jagged 
spikes  and  unsightly  thorns,  breaking 
often  the  unity  of  the  whole,  and  pain- 
fully wounding  the  sense  of  order. 

The  true  poet  overcomes  these  diffi- 
culties. When,  in  the  hands  of  a  mas- 
ter, they  are  forced  to  bend  under  the 
onward  and  impetuous  sweep  of  the 
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passionate  rhythm,  compelled  to  sing 
the  tune  of  the  overpowering  emotions 
— the  chords  of  the  spirit  quiver  in  re- 
sponse. The  heart  recognizes  the  or- 
ganic law  of  its  own  life  :  the  constant 
recurrence  of  new  effort  sinking  hit  to 
recover  itself  in  accurately  proportioned 
rest,  rising  again  in  ever-renewed  exertion, 
to  sink  again  in  evcr-neio  repose  ;  feeling 
seems  clothing  itself  with  living  form, 
while  the  divine  attribute,  Order,  marks 
for  the  ear,  as  it  links  in  mystic  Unity, 
the  flying  footsteps  of  that  forever  in- 
visible  element    by  which  all  mortal 


being 
Time! 


is    conditioned    and     limited 


1  There  is  no  architect 

Can  build  as  the  Muse  can  ; 
She  is  skilful  to  select 
Materials  for  her  plan. 

1  She  lays  her  beams  in  music, 

In  music  every  one, 
To  the  cadence  of  the  whirling  world 
Which  dances  round  the  sun. 

*  That  so  they  shall  not  be  displaced 

By  lapses  or  by  wars, 
But  for  the  love  of  happy  souls 
Outlive  the  newest  stars.' 

Emersox. 


•  •  • 
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'  John,'  said  I  to  my  husband,  as  he 
came  home  from  business,  and  settled 
into  an  armchair  for  half  an  hour's  rest 
before  dinner,  '  I  think  of  writing  an  ar- 
ticle for  The  Continental  Monthly.' 

1  Humph  ! '  said  my  husband. 

Now  '  humph  '  bears  different  inter- 
pretations ;  it  may  argue  assent,  indif- 
ference, disgust,  disapprobation  —  in 
all  cases  it  is  aggressive ;  but  this 
1  humph '  seemed  to  be  a  combination  of 
at  least  three  of  the  above-mentioned 
frames  of  mind. 

Natural  indignation  was  about  tak- 
ing full  possession  of  me,  but  reflection 
stepped  in,  and  I  preserved  a  discreet 
silence.  The  truth  is,  no  man  should 
be  assailed  by  a  new  idea  before  he  has 
dined,  and  I,  having  had  three  years' 
opportunity  of  studying  man  nature, 
met  my  deserts  when  the  above  answer 
was  given.  So  I  still  looked  amiable, 
and  behaved  very  prettily  till  dinner 
was  over,  and  then  John,  having  sub- 
sided into  dressing  gown,  slippers,  easy 
chair,   and   good    nature,    I   remarked 


again 


'  John,  I  think  of  writing  an  article 
for  The  Continental  Monthly.' 


'  How  shall  you  begin  it  ? '  said  he. 

1  Well,  I  haven't  exactly  settled  on  a 
beginning  yet,  but —  ' 

'  Exactly  !  I  supposed  so  ! '  re- 
marked this  barbarian. 

Unfortunately,  he  knew  my  weak 
point,  for  hadn't  he  been  allowed  to 
see  a  desk  full  of  magnificent  middles, 
only  wanting  a  beginning  and  an  end, 
and  a  publisher,  and  some  readers,  to 
place  me  in  the  front  ranks  of  our  mod- 
ern essayists,  side  by  side  with  '  Spare 
Hours,'  and  the  '  Country  Parson,'  and 
<  Gail  Hamilton  ? ' 

The  fact  is,  I  have  always  been  brim- 
ming over  with  brilliant  ideas  on  all 
sorts  of  subjects,  which  never  would 
arrange  themselves  or  be  arranged  under 
any  given  head,  but  presented  a  series 
of  remarkable  literary  fragments,  jotted 
down  on  stray  bits  of  paper,  in  old  ac- 
count books  and  diaries,  and  even,  on 
one  or  two  occasions,  when  seized  by  a 
sudden  inspiration,  on  a  smooth  stone, 
taken  from  the  brook,  a  fair  sheet  of 
birch  bark,  and  the  front  of  a  pew  in 
a  white-painted  country  church.  Hav- 
ing been  subject  to  these  inspirational 
attacks  for  many  years,  I  had  decided 
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fo  take  them  in  hand,  and,  if  they  must 
conic,  derive  some  benefit  from  them. 
An  idea  suggested  itself.  Claude  Lor- 
raine, it  is  said,  never  put  the  figures 
in  his  landscapes,  but  left  that  work 
for  some  brother  artist.  Now  I  could 
bring  together  material  for  an  article ; 
the  inspiration,  the  picturing  should 
be  mine,  but  John  should  put  in  the 
figures.  In  other  words,  he  should 
polish  it,  write  the  introduction  and 
the  finis,  and  send  it  out  to  the  pub- 
lic, as  the  work  of  '  my  wife  and  I.' 

Then  a  question  occurred :  how 
should  we  divide  the  honors,  suppos- 
ing such  an  article  should  really  find 
its  way  into  print  ?  "Would  there  not 
be  material  for  a  standard  quarrel  in 
the  fact  that  neither  could  claim  sole 
proprietorship  ?  What  would  be  John's 
sensation,  should  any  one  say  to  him : 

;  Mr. ,  I  have   just  been    reading 

you  wife's  last  article  ;  capital  thing  ! ' 
and,  vice  versa,  imagine  the  same  thing 
said  of  me.  Could  I  preserve  amiabil- 
ity under  such  circumstances,  and 
would  not  the  result  be,  a  divorce  in  a 
year,  and  a  furious  lawsuit  as  to  the 
ownership  of  the  copyright  ?  John 
certainly  is  magnanimous,  I  thought, 
but  no  one  cares  for  divided  honors, 
and  there  is  that  middle-aged  relation 
of  his,  with  a  figure  like  a  vinegar  cruet, 
and  a  voice  as  acid  as  its  contents,  who 
never  comes  here  for  a  day  without 
doing  her  best  to  set  us  by  the  ears,  and 
who,  in  the  beginning  of  our  married 
life,  when  we  did  not  understand  each 
other  quite  so  well  as  now,  sometimes 
succeeded,  to  her  intense  satisfaction. 

How  she  would  go  about  among  all 
the  friends  and  relations,  pulling  the 
poor  articles  to  pieces,  giving  all  the 
fine  bits  to  John  and  the  rubbish  to  me, 
and  hinting  generally  that  my  preten- 
sions to  authorship  were  all  very  well, 
but  that  every  one  knew  John  did 
the  work  and  I  looked  out  for  the 
credit. 

Here  I  paused.  I  had  been  success- 
fully engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  trouble, 
and  had  conjured  up  so   irritating  a 


picture,  that  actually  a  small  tear  had 
left  its  source,  and  was  running  over 
the  bridge  of  my  nose  ! 

1  John,'  I  said,  '  notwithstanding 
that  I  never  did  know  how  to  begin 
anything  in  an  effective  way,  I  am  still 
determined  to  write,  and  you  must 
help  me.' 

Then  I  opened  my  heart  to  him,  and 
told  him  my  plan,  and  the  imagined 
tribulation  it  had  given  me  in  the  last 
ten  minutes. 

'  There  are  too  many  writers  already, 
Helen,'  he  said  ;  '  every  man  who  can- 
not see  his  way  clear  through  life — 
every  woman  who  fancies  herself  mis- 
understood and  unappreciated,  wor- 
ries out  a  book  or  poem  or  a  set  of 
essays,  to  picture  their  individual 
wrongs  and  sufferings,  and  bores  every 
publisher  of  every  magazine  and  paper 
of  which  they  have  ever  heard,  till  he 
is  tormented  into  printing,  or  dies  of 
manuscript  on  the  brain.  I  tell  you, 
Helen,  we  do  our  share  in  aggravating 
the  people  we  meet  daily,  without  tor- 
menting an  innocent  man,  '  who  never 
did  us  any  harm  ; '  and  I  for  one,  don't 
want  an  extra  sin  on  my  conscience. 
Moreover,  I  am  afraid  it  would  spoil 
you,  should  you  happen  to  succeed. 
Have  you  forgotten  your  old  friend 
Angelina  Hobbs  ?  One  article  ruined 
her  for  life.  Until  that  poem  got  into 
print  and  was  favorably  noticed,  she 
was  as  sensible  as  ordinary  girls,  and 
never  imagined  herself  a  genius.  Since 
then,  there  is  not  an  '  ism  '  in  America 
that  she  has  not  taken  up  and  run 
into  the  ground ;  I  have  met  her  in 
every  stage,  from  the  coat  and  panta- 
loons of  the  Bloomer  ten  years  ago  to 
the  hoopless  old  maid  I  saw  yesterday 
going  into  Dodworth's  Hall  with  the 
last  spiritual  paper  and  a  spirit  photo- 
graph in  her  hand.  Not  a  literary  man 
or  woman  do  I  know,  who  has  not 
some  crotchet  in  his  or  her  brain,  and 
who  does  not  in  some  way  violate  the 
harmonies  of  life  at  least  once  an  hour. 
Be  content  as  you  are :  be  satisfied  to 
live   without  seeing  yourself   in   The 
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Continental  Monthly,  or  any  other 
monthly  under  the  sun  ! ' 

'  John,'  I  said,  '  I  am  surprised,  I  am 
astonished  at  the  view  you  take  of  the 
case.  I  don't  desire  that  publishers 
should  be  tormented  into  their  graves ; 
and  if  they  are  all  as  fat  and  rosy  as 
the  two  we  met  the  other  day,  I  think 
you  can  dismiss  all  fears  on  that  score. 
Moreover,  I  believe  the  world  to  be  bet- 
ter for  every  book  that  is  written,  how- 
ever insignificant  it  may  be.  The  days 
of  the  corsairs  and  giaours,  romantic 
robbers,  and  devout  murderers,  are 
over  :  our  young  ladies  and  our  servant 
girls  see  no  fascination  in  the  pages  of 
'  Fatherless  Fanny,'  '  The  Foundling,' 
or  '  The  Mysteries  of  Slabtown.'  Ar- 
thur's stories  and  ten  thousand  others 
of  the  same  class  have  taken  their 
place,  and  commonplace  as  they  may 
often  be,  have  brought  a  healthier  in- 
fluence into  action.  No  book  written 
with  an  honest  heart  is  lost ;  no  poem 
or  essay,  however  poor,  fails  to  reach 
some  mark.  The  printed  page  that  to 
you  or  me  looks  so  barren  and  poor, 
may  carry  to  some  soul  a  message  of 
healing ;  may  to  some  eyes  have  the 
light  of  heaven  about  it.  And  to  how 
many  aimless  lives,  writing  has  given  a 
puq;>ose  which  otherwise  never  might 
have  entered  it !  John,  I  believe  in 
writing,  and  this  baby  shall  be  taught 
to  put  his  ideas  into  shape  as  soon  as 
he  is  taught  anything  !  I  never  wish 
him  to  settle  down  in  the  belief  that  he 
is  a  genius  and  can  live  on  the  fact ;  but 
he  shall  write  if  he  can,  and  publish 
too,  if  any  one  will  do  it  for  him.  If 
not,  we  will  have  a  private  printing 
press  of  our  own,  and  get  up  an  origi- 
nal library  for  our  descendants.' 

'  A  genuine  woman's  answer,'  said 
John  ;  '  only  one  point  in  it  touching 
upon  my  argument.1  Here  the  baby 
opened  his  blue  eyes  wide.  '  There  ! ' 
said  John;  'just  for  the  present  your 
life  has  a  purpose,  and  we  can  dispense 
with  writing,  ut  Least  till  that  fellow  is 
asleep  again.  When  you  have  dis- 
posed  of  him,  we  will   find  out   how 


many  aims  it  is  necessary  for  one  wo- 
man to  have,  and  wdiat  arrangement  of 
them  it  is  best  to  make.' 

The  baby  stayed  awake  obstinately, 
but  I  was  reconciled  to  the  fact,  for 
our  discussion  might  have  become  hot, 
and  the  writing  ended  for  that  even- 
ing quite  as  effectually  as  the  baby  had 
done  it. 

Night  came  again,  and  this  time 
John  opened  the  subject,  by  placing 
before  me  a  large  package  of  foolscap, 
and  a  new  gold  pen. 

'  I  have  brought  some  paper  for  you 
to  spoil,  Helen,'  he  said,  '  for  I  foresaw 
how  it  would  end.  Do  your  best,  and 
I  will  do  mine  in  the  matter  of  begin- 
nings. I  cannot  write  easily,  you 
know,  but  I  can  suggest  and  dictate, 
w7hen  you  wish  it ;  and  you  have  been 
my  amanuensis  for  a  year  and  more,  so 
it  will  all  seem  very  natural.' 

He  looked  down,  as  he  spoke,  at  the 
scarred  right  hand  and  its  missing 
fingers,  carried  away  eighteen  months 
before  by  a  rebel  bullet,  and  a  little 
shade  passed  over  his  face. 

1  No,  John,'  I  said,  '  don't  look  there 
now  ;  look  at  my  two  hands  wraiting  to 
do  the  work  of  that,  and  tell  me  if  two 
are  not  better  than  one.  We  will  write 
an  article  which  shall  astonish  the  crit- 
ics, and  bring  letters  from  all  the  mag- 
azines, begging  us  to  become  special 
contributors  at  once  ;  and  we  will  not 
quarrel  as  to  who  shall  have  the  glory, 
but  make  it  a  joint  matter.  And  now 
I  am  ready  to  begin,  and  propose  to 
speak  upon  a  subject  which  I  wonder 
greatly  no  one  has  taken  up  in  detail 
before.  Your  words  last  evening 
brought  out  some  dormant  ideas.  '  We 
do  our  share  in  aggravating  the  people 
we  meet  daily,'  you  said,  and  I  have 
been  reflecting  upon  the  matter  ever 
since,  till  now  I  am  prepared  to  give 
my  opinions  to  the  world.' 

So  saying,  I  arranged  the  table  prop- 
erly, took  out  some  sheets  of  the 
smooth,  wiiite  paper,  filled  my  pen,  and 
waited  for  the  dawning  of  an  idea. 
To  which  it  came  first,  I  shall  not  tell 
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you.  The  results  are  before  you : 
which  part  is  John's,  which  mine,  you 
will  never  learn  from  us.  It  will  be  of 
no  avail  for  you  to  write  to  the  editors, 
for  they  don't  know  either,  and  will 
not  be  told.  It  will  be  a  useful  exer- 
cise for  you  to  dissect  the  article,  and 
set  apart  the  masculine  from  the  femi- 
nine portions.  The  critics  will  for  once 
be  quite  at  a  loss  how  to  abuse  it,  prob- 
ably. I  foresee  a  general  distraction 
in  the  minds  of  our  readers,  and  already 
hear  ourselves  classed  as  among  one  of 
the  trials  which  I  select  as  the  title  of 
'  Our  Article.' 

SOME  OF  THE  AGGRAVATIONS  OF  LIVING. 

Two  thirds  of  life  in  the  aggregate 
are  made  up  of  aggravations.  They 
begin  with  our  beginning,  and  only 
cease  with  our  ending ;  perhaps,  if 
good  Calvinists  speak  the  truth,  not 
even  then,  for,  according  to  their  belief, 
the  souls  in  torment  look  always  upon 
the  blessed  in  heaven,  and  this  surely 
is  the  most  horrible  species  of  aggrava- 
tion ever  devised  by  man  or  fiend. 

From  the  time  when  the  air  first  fills 
the  lungs  and  the  infant  screams  at 
the  new  sensation,  to  the  day  when 
fingers  press  down  the  resisting  lids 
and  straighten  the  stiffening  limbs,  we 
are  forced  to  meet  and  to  bear  all  man- 
ner of  aggravations  in  nine  tenths  of 
our  daily  life. 

Has  it  ever  occurred  to  any  of  you 
what  an  amount  of  unnecessary  suffer- 
ing an  infant  endures,  and  have  you 
ever  watched  the  operations  it  under- 
goes daily,  with  reference  to  the  con- 
firming of  this  fact  ?  If  not,  an  inex- 
haustible field  of  inquiry  lies  open  be- 
fore you,  and  after  a  week's  observation 
of  bandages  rolled  till  the  flesh  actually 
squeaks — of  pins  stuck  in  and  left,  where 
you  know  they  will  prick — of  smother- 
ings in  blankets  and  garrotings  with 
bibs — of  trottings  for  the  wind  and 
poundings  for  the  stomach  ache — of 
wakings  up  to  show  to  visitors,  and 
puttings  to  sleep  when  sleep  is  at  the 
other  end  of  the  land  of  Nod,  and  will 


not  be  induced  to  come  under  any  cir- 
cumstances— of  rockings  and  tossings 
— of  boiling  catnip  tea  and  smooth 
horrible  castor  oil  poured  down  the 
unsuspecting  throat — after  a  week  of 
such  observations,  I  say,  you  will  de- 
cide with  me  that  the  baby's  life  is  only 
a  series  of  aggravations,  and  feel  aston- 
ished the  bills  of  infant  mortality  do 
not  double  and  treble. 

As  years  round  out  the  little  life,  the 
hands,  reaching  out  to  the  tree  of 
knowledge,  find  themselves  pushed 
back  on  all  sides.  The  dearest  wishes 
are  made  light  of,  the  most  earnest  de- 
sires slighted,  the  most  sacred  thoughts 
ridiculed,  till  one  marvels  that  men  can 
grow  up  anything  but  devils.  In  the 
path  where  Gail  Hamilton's  feet  have 
trod  I  need  not  follow,  for  she  has  told 
us  what  these  '  Happiest  Days  '  are,  in 
better  words  than  my  pen  can  find.  It 
warmed  my  heart  as  I  read  her  protest 
against  the  platitudes  concerning  child- 
hood and  its  various  imagined  delights. 
Mentally  I  shook  hands,  for  she  ex- 
pressed my  ideas  so  fully,  that  the 
notes  I  had  long  ago  jotted  down  upon 
the  subject  I  committed  at  once  to  the 
flames,  satisfied  I  never  could  do  any 
better,  and  might  possibly  do  very 
much  worse. 

I  believe  that  the  major  part  of  sour- 
tempered,  perversely  wrong-headed, 
and  unhappily  disposed  people,  of  hot- 
headed fanatics,  victims  to  one  idea,  of 
once  noble  souls  who  sink  themselves 
in  sensuality,  and  so  go  down  to  death, 
and  of  all  the  sad  cases  one  hears  and 
reads  of  day  after  day  and  year  after 
year,  are  made  so  through  unceasing 
aggravation  at  the  most  impressible 
time  of  life.  Do  any  of  you  who  may 
be  my  readers  know  of  half  a  dozen 
happy  families  in  your  circle  of  friends 
and  acquaintance  ?  Do  you  know  of 
half  a  dozen  where  boys  prefer  home 
and  their  sisters  to  the  streets,  or 
where  girls  do  not  court  the  most  un- 
inviting boy  in  preference  to  their  own 
brothers  ? 

One  would  almost  imagine  spite  had 
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been  the  feeling  implanted  in  all  homes, 
as  they  look  at  the  private  pinch  ex- 
changed between  John  and  James,  the 
face  made  by  Mary  at  which  Martha 
cries  and  is  slapped  by  way  of  adjust- 
ing matters,  and  the  general  refusal  of 
requests  made  to  father  and  mother, 
whether  reasonable  or  not.  My  own 
childhood  was  moderately  happy,  and 
yet  I  recall  now  the  sense  of  burning 
indignation  I  sometimes  suffered  at 
wrongs  done  me,  which  the  child's  sense 
of  justice  told  me  were  wrongs,  and 
which  I  now  know  to  have  been  so. 
Children  are  themselves  one  of  the  ag- 
gravations of  living,  but  it  is  because 
we  do  not  know  how  to  treat  them.  I 
look  for  a  time  when  every  father  shall 
be  just,  every  mother  reasonable  as 
well  as  loving ;  when  children  shall 
neither  be  flogged  up  the  way  of  life  as 
in  times  past,  or  coaxed  up  with  sugar- 
plums as  in  times  present,  but,  seeing 
with  clear  eyes  the  straight  path,  shall 
walk  in  it  with  joy,  and  finish  their 
course  with  rejoicing. 

Another  aggravation,  and  not  a 
minor  one  either  it  strikes  me,  is  the 
summary  way  in  which  youth  is  put 
down  by  middle-aged  and  aged  people. 
Youthful  emotions  are  '  bosh  and  twad- 
dle,' youthful  ideas,  c  crude,  sir,  very 
crude  ! '  and  youthful  attempts  to  be 
and  to  do  something  in  the  world 
frowned  at,  as  if  action  of  any  sort,  save 
inaction,  before  forty,  were  an  outrage 
on  humanity,  and  an  insult  to  the  Cre- 
ator. 

How  fares  it  with  young  professional 
men  during  the  first  ten  years  of  their 
career  ?  They  hope  and  wait,  doubt 
and  wait,  curse  and  wait,  labor  to  wait, 
and  in  the  mean  time  a  wheezing  old 
lawyer,  with  no  more  enthusiasm  than 
a  brickbat,  takes  the  cases  which  Jus- 
tice, if  she  were  not  blind,  would  have 
sent  to  his  starving  younger  brethren, 
and  pockets  fat  fees,  a  tenth  of  which 
would  have  lifted  loads  from  many  a 
heavy  heart.  An  old  family  physician, 
an  old  minister,  an  old  lawyer,  arc  ex- 
cellent in  their  way,  and  have  a  variety 


of  pleasant  associations  with  them, 
which  it  is  impossible  to  pass  over  to 
the  young  aspirant  who  steps  in  to  take 
their  ])laee  ;  yet  because  Dr.  Jones,  aged 
sixty-eight,  carried  us  safely  through 
the  measles,  does  it  follow  that  Dr. 
Smith,  aged  twenty-eight,  cannot  do 
the  same  for  our  children  ? 

Because  for  thirty  years  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Holdfast  has  preached  upon  election, 
and  justification  by  faith,  is  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Holeman  to  be  set  down  as  pre- 
sumptuously progressive,  because  he 
suggests  works  as  a  test  of  the  faith  we 
profess,  and  ventures  to  speak  of  God, 
not  as  the  stern  Deity  who  commands 
us  all  to  be  afraid  of  Him,  and  who 
drops  lost  souls  into  the  pit  with  a 
calm  satisfaction,  but  as  the  loving 
Father  of  the  world,  who  wills  that  ali 
men  should  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
His  truth. 

It  is  well  for  the  old  to  give  us  their 
experience,  well  for  the  young  to  listen, 
but  every  man  and  every  woman  lives 
a  life  of  their  own,  which  the  widest 
experience  cannot  touch  at  all  points. 
No  two  natures  have  ever  been  nor  ever 
can  be  exactly  alike  ;  no  rules  of  the 
past  can  form  the  present  in  the  same 
mould.  Girls  and  boys,  young  men 
and  women,  must  '  see  the  folly '  for 
themselves,  and  all  the  advice  and 
warning  of  all  the  ancestors  under 
heaven  cannot  prevent  it.  Therefore, 
O  middle-aged  aunt,  or  white-haired 
grandparent,  aggravate  by  unceasing 
advice,  if  you  will,  but  be  not  aggra- 
vated if  it  isn't  taken.  Reflect  as  to 
how  fully  you  availed  yourself  of  the 
experience  of  your  grandparents  when 
you  were  young,  and  then  make  your 
demands  accordingly.  Tell  the  young 
the  story  of  your  life  as  a  story,  and 
they  will  listen  and  mayhap  profit; 
give  it  as  advice,  and  you  shall  see 
them  keep  as  far  off  as  circumstances 
will  admit.  It  is  my  fixed  belief  that 
until  the  people  in  the  world  have 
learned  how  to  hold  their  tongues,  it 
will  be  entirely  useless  to  read  Dr. 
Cumming ;  believe  in  the  Great  Trib- 
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illation  as  much  as  you  please,  for  it  is 
about  us  all  day  long,  but  don't  look 
out  for  the  Millennium,  which  I  think 
will  consist  entirely  in  people's  mind- 
ing their  own  business. 

In  the  inability  or  unwillingness  of 
people  to  let  other  people  alone,  may 
be  summed  up  all  the  aggravation  of 
living.  The  bane  of  my  life  has  been 
never  being  let  alone.  People  seem  to 
think  they  have  come  into  the  world 
with  a  special  mission  to  give  me  ad- 
vice, and  from  my  babyhood  up,  I  have 
never  been  allowed  to  carry  out  the 
best-arranged  plan  of  operation,  without 
interference.  As  each  man  and  woman 
is  the  representative  of  a  certain  class, 
I  conclude  others  have  had  the  same 
experience  with  myself;  and  there  is  a 
gloomy  satisfaction  in  reflecting  that 
there  are  many  who  have  been  made  as 
essentially  uncomfortable  as  I.  The 
result  has  been,  I  have  come  to  the  un- 
alterable determination  never,  under 
any  circumstances,  to  either  advise  any- 
body or  receive  it  myself  where  it  can 
be  avoided.  If  it  is  ordained  that  I 
am  to  make  a  fool  of  myself,  it  shall  be 
done  on  my  own  responsibility,  and 
not  with  the  assistance  of  meddling: 
friends — though  if  they  have  any  desire 
to  take  the  credit  of  it,  I  shall  make  no 
objections  whatever.  I  doubt  if  they 
will.  The  longer  I  live  in  the  world, 
the  clearer  appears  the  fact  that  half 
at  least  of  our  unhappiness  is  unneces- 
sary. We  seem  perversely  bent  on  tor- 
menting and  being  tormented.  We 
visit  people  for  whom  we  do  not  care 
one  straw,  because  our  position  in  so- 
ciety or  our  interests  demand  it.  We 
sacrifice    our   own   judgment    to    the 


whims  of  others  as  a  matter  of  expe- 
diency, and  almost  ignore  our  own  ca_ 
pacity  in  the  eagerness  to  agree  with 
everybody.  We  suffer  because  a  rich 
snob  snubs  us,  and  agonize  over  unfa- 
vorable remarks  made  concerning  our 
abilities  or  standing.  These  things 
ought  not  so  to  be.  No  man  can  find 
a  substitute  when  he  lies  a-dying ; — why 
should  all  his  years  be  spent  in  the 
vain  endeavor  to  find  a  substitute  for 
living  ?  An  endless  dependence  upon 
the  opinions,  the  whims,  the  prejudices 
of  others,  is  the  bane  of  living,  and  the 
mark  of  a  weak  mind,  made  so  oftener 
by  education  than  nature. 

When  the  young  forget  to  abuse  the 
old,  and  the  old  to  run  down  the 
young ;  when  mothers-in-law  cease  to 
hate  their  daughters-in-law,  and  to 
improve  all  opportunities  for  sowing 
strife ;  when  wives  take  pains  to  un- 
derstand their  husbands,  and  husbands 
decide  that  woman  nature  is  worth 
studying ;  when  women  can  remem- 
ber to  be  charitable  to  other  women ; 
when  the  Golden  Rule  can  be  read  as  it 
is  written,  and  not  '  Do  unto  others 
as  ye  would  not  they  should  do  unto 
you ; '  when  justice  and  truth  rule  men, 
rather  than  unreason  and  petty  spite, 
then  the  aggravation  of  living  will  die 
a  natural  death,  and  the  world  become 
as  comfortable  an  abiding  place  as  its 
inhabitants  need  desire.     - 

Till  then,  hope  and  wait.  Live  the 
life  God  gives  us,  as  purely  and  truly 
as  you  know  how.  Have  some  faith 
in  human  nature,  but  more  in  God,  and 
wait  his  own  good  time  for  the  perfect 
life,  not  to  be  reached  here,  but  here- 
after. 
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THE   LESSON   OF   THE   WOOD. 

In  the  same  soil  the  family  of  trees 

Spring  up,  and,  like  a  band  of  brothers,  grow 

In  the  same  sun,  while  from  their  leafy  lips 

Comes  not  the  faintest  whisper  of  dissent 

Because  of  various  girth  and  grain  and  hue. 

The  oak  flings  not  his  acorns  at  the  elm  ; 

The  white  birch  shrinks  not  from  the  swarthy  ash  ; 

The  green  plume  of  the  pine  nods  to  the  shrub ; 

The  loftiest  monarch  of  the  realm  of  wood 

Spares  not  his  crown  in  elemental  storms, 

But  shares  the  blows  with  trees  of  humbler  growth, 

And  stretches  forth  his  arms  to  save  their  fall. 

Wild  flowers  festoon  the  feet  of  all  alike  ; 

Green  mosses  grow  upon  the  trunks  of  all ; 

Sweet  birds  pour  out  their  songs  on  every  bough  ; 

Clouds  drop  baptismal  showers  of  rain  on  each, 

And  the  broad  sun  floods  every  leaf  with  light. 

Behold  them  clad  in  Autumn's  golden  pomp — 

Their  rich  magnificence,  of  different  dyes, 

More  beautiful  than  royal  robes,  and  crowns 

Of  emperors  on  coronation  day. 

But  the  deserted  nest  in  silence  sways 

Like  a  sad  heart  beneath  a  royal  scarf; 

And  the  red  tint  upon  the  maple  leaves 

Is  colored  like  the  fields  where  fell  our  braves 

In  hurricanes  of  flame  and  leaden  hail. 

I  love  to  gaze  up  at  the  grand  old  trees ; 

Their  branches  point  like  hope  to  Heaven  serene ; 

Their  roots  point  to  the  silent  world  that's  dead ; 

Their  grand  old  trunks  hold  towns  and  fleets  for  us, 

And  cots  and  coffins  for  the  race  unborn. 

When  at  their  feet  their  predecessors  fell, 

Spring  covered  their  remains  with  mourning  moss, 

And  wrote  their  epitaph  in  pale  wood  flowers, 

And  Summer  gave  ripe  berries  to  the  birds 

To  stay  and  sing  their  sad  sweet  requiem  ; 

And  Autumn  rent  the  garments  of  the  trees 

That  stood  mute  mourners  in  a  field  of  graves, 

And  Winter  wrapped  them  in  a  winding  sheet. 

They  seemed  like  giants  sleeping  in  their  shrouds. 
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Castle  of  Janowiec, 
Wednesday,  May  21th,  1760. 

I  had  hoped  too  much  !  He  is  go- 
ing, and  the  memory  of  the  past  will 
render  the  days  to  come  very  sad.  I 
knew  that  Monday  was  an  unlucky 
day :  since  my  maid  gave  me  such  a 
fright  by  announcing  the  approaching 
departure  of  the  princes,  all  has  gone 
from  bad  to  worse. 

The  huntsman  who  brought  me  the 
bouquet  from  the  prince,  told  me,  in 
Iris  name,  that  he  too  was  forced  to  de- 
part. With  great  difficulty  could  he 
invent  a  pretext  for  remaining  three 
days  after  his  brothers  left.  These  three 
days  will  not  expire  until  to-morrow, 
and  yet  he  leaves  me  to-day ;  he  must 
go,  and  can  no  longer  delay.  The  king 
has  sent  an  express  for  him,  with  an 
order  to  return  as  soon  as  possible. 
He  will  leave  in  one  half  hour,  and 
I  do  not  know  when  we  can  meet 
again.  Ah  !  how  soon  happiness  passes 
away !     .... 

Sunday,  June  1th. 

It  is  now  two  weeks  since  the  prince 
royal  left  me ;  he  has  sent  two  ex- 
presses, and  slipped  two  notes  for  me 
under  cover  to  the  prince  palatine. 
But  what  is  a  letter  ?  ....  An  un- 
finished thought — it  soothes  for  a  mo- 
ment, but  cannot  calm.  A  letter  can 
never  replace  even  a  few  seconds  of  per- 
sonal intercourse ;  he  has  left  me  his 
portrait ;  I  am  sure  every  one  would 
think  it  like  him ;  but  for  me,  it  is 
merely  a  shred  of  inanimate  canvas.  It 
has  his  features,  but  it  is  not  he,  and 

has  not  his  expression I  have 

him  much  better  in  my  memory. 

All  consolation  is  denied  me,  for  I 
will  not  reply  to  his  letters ;  this  re- 
straint I  have  imposed  upon  myself;  I 
am  sure  that  my  hand  would  become 
motionless  as  the  cold  marble  were  I  to 


write  to  the  man  I  love  without  the 
knowledge  of  my  aunt,  my  elder  sister, 
and  my  parents.  I  told  the  prince 
royal  that  he  could  never  have  a  letter 
from  me  until  I  was  his  wife.  This  is 
a  great  sacrifice,  but  I  have  promised 
my  God  that  I  will  accomplish  it. 

Since  his  departure,  time  weighs 
upon  me  as  a  continued  torture.  Dur- 
ing the  first  few  days  I  wandered 
about  as  if  bereft  of  reason ;  I  could 
not  fix  my  thoughts,  or  apply  myself 
to  any  occupation.  The  illness  of  the 
princess  has  restored  some  energy  to 
my  soul.  The  injury  to  her  foot,  which 
she  at  first  neglected,  has  become  very 
serious ;  during  three  days  she  had  a 
burning  fever,  which  threatened  her 
life.  My  anguish  was  beyond  descrip- 
tion ;  I  am  sure  I  could  not  have  been 
more  uneasy  had  it  been  my  sister  or 
one  of  my  parents.  I  scarcely  thought 
of  the  prince  royal  during  the  whole 
of  those  three  days  ;  and  what  is  most 
strange,  I  no  longer  regretted  his  ab- 
sence ;  if  he  had  been  here,  I  could  not 
have  devoted  myself  so  entirely  to  the 
princess.  The  idea  of  her  death  was 
terrible  to  me,  for,  notwithstanding  all 
the  arguments  of  the  prince  royal  and 
of  the  Princes  Lubomirski,  I  feel  my- 
self very  culpable  in  having  withheld 
my  confidence  from  her  ;  if  she  suspects 
the  truth,  she  has  every  reason  to  ac- 
cuse me  of  perfidy There  is 

in  this  world  but  one  inconsolable  evil, 
and  that  is  the  torture  of  a  bad  con- 
science— remorse 

I  hoped  one  day  to  be  able  to  repair 
my  wrongs  toward  the  princess,  to  fall 
at  her  feet  and  confess  my  fault,  but 
when  I  saw  her  in  danger,  I  felt  as  if 
hell  itself  were  menacing  me,  and  as  if 
I  must  be  forever  crushed  under  the 
weight  of  an  eternal  remorse 
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Another  thought  too  has  distressed  me 
to  the  very  bottom  of  my  soul !  My 
parents  are  advanced  in  years ;  if  I 
should  lose  them  before  I  have  con- 
fessed my  secret  to  them  !  It  is  writ- 
ten above  that  I  am  to  know  every  sor- 
row !  Heaven  has  cruelly  tried  me, 
but  to-day  a  ray  of  pity  seems  to  have 
fallen  upon  my  miserable  fate.  The 
princess  is  steadily  improving,  and  I 
have  received  good  news  from  Males- 
zow  ;  I  breathe  again. 

"Were  the  king  to  give  his  consent  to 
our  marriage,  I  could  not  be  happier 
than  I  was  on  hearing  from  the  physi- 
cian's own  mouth  that  the  princess  was 

out  of  danger I  will  then  be 

able  to  open  my  heart  to  her !  Ah  ! 
my  God  !  if  this  painful  dissimulation 
weighs  so  heavily  upon  me,  what  must 
be  the  state  of  the  prince  royal,  who  is 
deceiving  his  father,  his  king,  and 
offending  him  by  a  misplaced  affec- 
tion ! 

Why  did  not  these  reflections  present 
themselves  to  me  before  ?  Why  did 
I  not  show  him  the  abyss  into  which 
we  were  about  to  fall  ?  ....  My 
happiness  then  blinded  me,  and  now  I 
can  fancy  no  condition  which  I  would 

not  prefer  to  my  own I  feel 

humiliated  by  my  imprudence.  Did 
I  not,  with  the  whole  strength  of  my 
wishes  and  desires  draw  upon  me  this 
very  love  so  dear  to  my  heart  and  so 
fatal  to  my  repose  ?  My  pride  has 
lost  me ;  and  that  pride  is  an  impla- 
cable enemy,  which  I  have  no  longer 
strength  to  subdue.  Oh  !  I  must  in- 
deed blame  our  little  Matthias !  It 
was  he  who  first  awoke  such  ambitious 
dreams  within  my  soul. 

Happy  Barbara  !  If  I  only,  like  her, 
loved  a  man  of  rank  equal  to  my  own  I 
But  no,  I  am  not  of  good  faith  with 
myself:  the  prince  royal's  position 
dazzled  me.  Ah  1  how  merciful  is 
heaven  to  cover  our  innermost  thoughts 
willi  an  impenetrable  veil!  Alas! 
God  pardons  the  defects  in  our  frail 
humanity  sooner  than  we  ourselves 
can  ! 


I  left  the  princess  half  an  hour  ago, 
and  must  now  return  to  her  ;  she  loves 
so  to  have  me  with  her  1  And  indeed, 
no  one  can  wait  upon  her  as  well  as 
myself.  I  feel  happy  when  sitting  at 
her  bedside  ;  I  regain  courage  when  I 
think  that  I  am  useful  to  her,  and  I 
feel  a  kind  of  joy  in  finding  that  my 
heart  is  not  occupied  by  one  sentiment 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  others. 

Castle  of  Opole,  Thursday,  June  18th. 

The  princess  has  entirely  recovered, 
and  we  have  been  three  days  at  Opole. 
I  was  sorry  to  leave  Janowiec,  for  all 
around  me  bore  the  impress  of  his 
presence.  In  his  last  letter,  he  an- 
nounces a  very  sad  piece  of  news  :  he 
is  forced  to  pass  two  months  in  his 
duchy  of  Courland.  He  will  endeavor 
to  see  me  before  he  goes ;  but  will  he 
succeed  ?  Two  months  !  how  many 
centuries,  when  one  must  wait ! 

We  have  had  several  visitors  from 
Warsaw ;  among  others,  Adam  Kra- 
sinski,  Bishop  of  Kamieniec ;  he  is  in 
every  way  estimable,  and  universally 
esteemed !  All  speak  of  the  change 
in  the  prince  royal :  he  is  pale  and 
sad,  and  flies  the  world.  The  king 
himself  is  uneasy  concerning  his  son, 
and  it  is  I  who  am  the  cause  of  all  this 
woe.  Is  love  then  a  never-ending 
source  of  sorrow  ?  He  suffers  for  me, 
and  his  suffering  is  my  most  cruel  tor- 
ment  They  say  too  that  I  am 

changed,  and  believe  me  ill :  the  good 
princess  attributes  my  pallor  to  the 
nights  I  have  watched  by  her  side. 
Her  manifestations  of  interest  pierce 
my  heart !  When  shall  I  be  at  peace 
with  my  conscience  ? 

Saturday,  July  11/A. 

Like  a  flash  of  lightning  has  a  single 
ray  of  happiness  shone  out  and  then 
disappeared.  He  came  here  to  see  me, 
but  could  remain  only  two  hours. 
Last  Wednesday  he  left  Warsaw,  as  if 
he  were  going  to  Courland,  but,  send- 
in  if  his  carriages  before  him  on  the 
way  to  the  north,  he  turned  aside  and 
hastened  here.     His  court  awaited  him 
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at  Bialystok,  and  he  was  forced  to 
travel  night  and  day  to  avoid  suspi- 
cion. I  saw  him  for  so  short  a  time 
that  those  few  happy  moments  seem 
only  a  dream.  He  was  obliged  to  as- 
sume his  huntsman's  dress  in  order  to 
gain  admittance  unknown  into  the 
castle. 

No  one  penetrated  his  disguise,  and 
no  one  except  the  prince  palatine  was 
cognizant  of  our  interview.  He  spoke 
to  me,  he  gave  me  repeated  assurances 
of  his  love,  and  restored  to  me  my 
dearest  hopes ;  had  he  not  done  so,  I 
feel  I  should  have  died  before  the  ex- 
piration of  the  three  months.  Three 
months  is  the  very  least  that  he  can 
remain  at  Mittau.  How  many  days, 
how  many  hours,  how  many  minutes 
in  those  three  months !  I  could  be 
more  resigned  were  I  alone  to  suffer ; 
but  he  is  so  unhappy  at  our  separa- 
tion ! 

Thursday,  September  Zd. 

I  have  neglected  my  journal  during 
nearly  two  months.  Good  and  evil, 
all  passes  in  this  world.  My  days  have 
been  sad  and  monotonous,  but  they 
are  gone,  and  their  flight  brings  me 
nearer  to  my  happiness.  The  prince 
royal  assures  me  in  all  his  letters  that 
he  will  return  in  October.  I  was  crazy 
with  joy  to-day  when  I  found  the  leaves 
were  falling :  I  am  charmed  with  this 
foretaste  of  autumn.  We  will  leave  for 
"Warsaw  in  a  very  few  days. 

A  new  incident  has  lately  come  to 
pass  :  a  very  brilliant  match  has  been 
offered  for  me,  and  the  princess,  who 
loves  me  twice  as  well  since  I  nursed 
her  through  her  illness,  after  having 
concerted  the  marriage  with  my  parents 
and  the  Bishop  of  Kamieniec,  hoped  to 
win  my  consent.  I  was  forced  to  bear 
her  anger  and  reproaches,  and  worse 
than  all  that,  the  bitter  allusions  which 

she  made  to  the  prince  royal 

To  satisfy  my  parents,  I  was  obliged 
to. humiliate  myself,  and  write  a  letter 
of  excuse  ;  my  mother  deigned  to  send 
me  a  reply  filled  with  sorrow^,  but  with- 
out anger.     She  ends  her  letter  by  say- 


ing :  •  Parents  who  send  their  children 
away  from  them,  must  expect  to  find 
them  rebellious  to  their  will.' 

My  poor  mother  !  She  still  gives  me 
her  sacred  blessing,  and  assures  me  of 
my  father's  forgiveness  !  Ah  1  I  pur- 
chase very  dearly  my  future  happiness 
and  greatness ! 

"Warsaw,  Tuesday,  September  2'2d. 
We  returned  to  Warsaw  several  days 
ago.  Ah  !  with  what  joy  did  I  find 
myself  once  more  here  ;  how  beautiful 
this  city  is  !  Here  I  will  often  sec  the 
prince  royal.  He  assures  me  in  his  last 
letter  that  he  will  return  by  the  first 
of  October  ;  I  have  then  only  one  week 
to  wait ;  without  this  hope  I  should 
no  longer  have  any  desire  to  live. 
Nothing  now  gives  me  any  pleasure. 
Dress  tires  and  annoys  me,  visits  and 
assemblies  weary  me  to  death ;  every 
person  wThom  I  meet  seems  to  me  a 
scrutinizing  judge  ;  I  fancy  that  all  are 
pitying  or  blaming  me.  Especially  do 
I  fear  the  women  of  my  acquaintance ; 
they  are  not  indulgent,  because  they 
are  never  disinterested ;  they  are  no 
better  pleased  with  another  woman's 
good  fortune  than  they  are  with  her 

beauty  and  agreeability 

Even  yesterday,  with  what  cruelty 

Madame  ,  but    I    will   not   write 

her  name — questioned  me  !  She  en- 
joyed my  confusion ;  I  was  almost 
ready  to  weep,  and  she  was  delighted. 
In  the  presence  of  fifty  persons,  she  re- 
venged herself  for  what  is  called  my 
triumph,  but  what  I  consider  the  most 
sacred  happiness.  Ah  !  how  deeply  she 
wounded  me !  I  almost  hate  her. 
....  This  feeling  alone  wTas  wanting 
to  complete  the  torment  of  my  soul. 
The  prince  palatine  took  pity  on  me, 
and  came  to  my  aid  ;  may  God  reward 
him  !  In  every  difficult  crisis  he  is  al- 
ways near  with  his  active  and  pow- 
erful friendship.  He  would  be  quite 
perfect,  if  he  only  understood  me  a 
little  better ;  but  when  I  weep  and  show 
my  sorrow,  he  laughs  and  calls  me  a 
child I  cannot  tell  him  every- 
thing. 
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Thursday,  October  1st. 

He  has  come,  and  I  have  seen  him ; 
he  is  quite  well,  and  yet  I  am  not  hap- 
py. I  saw  him  amid  a  crowd  of  in- 
different people  ;  and  when  my  feelings 
impelled  me  to  run  and  meet  him  in 
the  palace  court,  I  was  forced  to  remain 
by  my  work  table  and  wait  until  he 
came  into  the  saloon,  when  he  of  course 
first  saluted  the  princess,  and  my  only 
consolation  consisted  in  being  able  to 
make  him  a  formal  and  icy  reverence. 
But  he  is  come,  and  all  must  now  go 
well. 

October  12th. 

Great  God  !  how  sweet  are  the  words 
to  which  I  have  just  given  utterance  ! 
Happy,  a  thousand  times  happy,  is  the 
woman  who  can  promise  with  all  her 
heart  to  give  her  hand  during  her 
whole  life  to  him  whom  she  loves ! 
The  fourth  of  November  is  the  prince's 
birthday.  He  desires,  he  demands, 
that  this  may  be  the  day  of  our  holy 
union !  He  made  me  swear  by  my 
God,  and  by  my  parents,  that  I  would 
no  longer  oppose  his  wishes ;  he  said 
he  would  doubt  my  affection  if  I  still 
hesitated.  His  tears  and  prayers  over- 
came me ;  encouraged  by  the  advice 
of  the  prince  palatine,  I  promised  all 
he  desired,  and  already  do  I  repent  my 
weakness.  But  he — he  was  happy 
when  he  left  me 

He  wished  our  marriage  to  be  kept 
secret  from  my  parents,  as  it  must  be 
during  some  time  from  the  rest  of  the 
world ;  he  desired  that  the  Princes 
Lubomirski  should  be  our  only  wit- 
nesses and  our  only  confidants  ;  but  I 
opposed  this  project  with  all  my 
strength  ;  I  even  threatened  him  with 
becoming  a  nun  rather  than  play  so 
guilty  a  part  toward  my  parents.  He 
finally  yielded  :  he  is  so  kind  to  me. 
It  was  then  decided  that  I  should 
write  to  my  parents,  and  that  he  would 
add  a  postscript  to  my  letter. 

At  first  I  felt  grateful  to  him  for  his 
submission;  but  with  a  little  more  re- 
flection I  felt  offended.  Is  it  not  he 
who  should  write   to  my  parents  ?     Is 


it  not  thus  that  such  affairs  are  con- 
ducted ?  Alas,  yes  ;  but  only  when  one 
weds  an  equal !  It  is  a  prince,  a  prince 
of  the  blood  royal  who  deigns  to  unite 
himself  to  me  !     He  then   does  me  a 

favor  in   wedding    me This 

thought  has  become  so  bitter  that  I 
was  on  the  point  of  retracting ;  but  it 
is  too  late,  for  I  have  given  my  word. 

I  must  now  write  to  my  parents ;  I 
must  confess  to  them  the  love  which 
I  have  so  long  kept  a  secret  from  them. 
Ah  !  how  wicked  they  will  think  me  ! 
I  have  been  wanting  in  confidence  to- 
ward the  best  of  mothers My 

God  !  inspire  me  ;  give  me  courage  ! 
A  criminal  dragged  before  his  judges 
could  not  tremble  more  than  I  do  ! 

Thursday,  October  22d. 

The  prince  palatine's  confidential 
chamberlain  has  already  left  for  Males- 
zow.  I  am  very  well  satisfied  with  my 
letter ;  but  the  prince  royal  finds  fault 
with  it,  and  says  it  is  too  humble  ;  I,  in 
my  turn,  found  his  postscript  altogether 
too  royal.  I  was  about  to  tell  him  so, . 
when  the  prince  palatine  stopped  me. 

What  will  my  parents  say  ?  Perhaps 
they  will  refuse  their  consent,  and, 
strange  as  it  may  appear,  during  the 
last  few  days,  the  sense  of  my  own  dig- 
nity has  been  stronger  than  my  vanity 
or  my  desire  for  greatness.  This  event 
seems  to  me  quite  ordinary  :  it  is  true 
he  is  the  prince  royal,  Duke  of  Cour- 
land,  and  will  perhaps  one  day  be  King 
of  Poland,  but  if  he  has  not  my  father's 
consent,  it  is  he  who  is  not  my  equal. 

If  no  opposition  is  made  to  my  mar- 
riage, I  ardently  desire  that  it  may  be 
the  parish  priest  of  Maleszow  who  will 
give  us  the  nuptial  benediction ;  the 
prince  palatine  has  promised  me  to  do 
all  he  can  ;  at  least,  he  will  be  the  rep- 
resentative of  my  parents,  and  will  con- 
fer a  small  degree  of  propriety  upon 
the  ceremony.  Barbara's  destiny  is 
ever  in  my  thoughts  !  I  deemed  her 
w  ishes  very  modest  when  she  said  to 
me  :  4  Strive  to  be  as  happy  as  I  am  ! ' 
Alas  !  her  happiness  is  immense,  when 
I  compare  it  with  mine  !     .... 
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"Wednesday,  October  28th. 

My  parents'  answer  has  arrived  ;  they 
give  us  their  blessing  and  wish  me 
much  happiness;  hut  the  tenderness 
they  express  toward  me  is  not  like 
that  obtained  and  merited  by  Barbara. 
This  is  just ;  I  suffer,  but  have  no  right 
to  complain.  The  prince  royal  expect- 
ed to  receive  an  especial  letter  ad- 
dressed to  himself;  but  my  parents 
have  not  written  to  him.  He  is  piqued, 
and  conversed  a  long  time  with  the 
prince  palatine  on  the  pride  of  certain 
Polish  nobles. 

I  feel  more  tranquil  since  my  parents 
know  our  secret ;  my  heart  is  relieved 
from  a  most  cruel  torment.  My  parents 
promise  not  to  reveal  our  marriage 
without  the  prince  royal's  consent ;  one 
may  see  in  their  letter  both  joy  and 
surprise  ;  but  there  is  a  tone  of  sadness 
in  my  mother's  expressions  which 
touches  me  deeply.     She  says  : 

1  If  you  are  unhappy,  I  will  not  be 
responsible  for  it ;  if  you  are  happy 
(and  I  shall  never  cease  to  beg  this 
blessing  of  God  in  my  prayers),  I  will 
rejoice,  but  at  the  same  time  regret 
that  I  had  no  part  in  contributing  to 
your  felicity.'     .... 

These  words  are  almost  illegible,  for 
I  have  nearly  effaced  them  with  my 
tears. 

The  curate  from  Maleszow  will  arrive 
next  week,  and  we  will  be  married  im- 
mediately after.  The  prince  palatine 
has  had  the  necessary  papers  prepared, 
and  no  one  has  any  suspicion.  I  can 
scarcely  believe  that  my  marriage  is  so 

near No  preparations  will  be 

made  for  me ;  all  must  be  conducted 
with  the  greatest  secrecy.  When  Bar- 
bara married,  she  had  no  reason  to 
hide  herself;  all  Maleszow  was  in  com- 
motion on  her  account. 

If  I  could  only  see  the  prince  royal,  I 
should  feel  consoled.  But  sometimes 
two  whole  days  pass  by  without  any 
possibility  of  meeting  him.  He  is 
afraid  of  exciting  the  king's  suspicions, 
and  still  more,  those  of  Bruhl ;  he 
avoids  me  at  all  public  assemblies,  and 


comes  less  frequently  to  the  prince 
palatine's.  To  all  these  painful  necessi- 
ties of  my  position  must  I  submit. 

Yesterday  evening,  at  Madame  Mos- 
zynska's  soiree,  I  accidentally  overheard 
a  conversation  which  pained  me  deeply. 
A  gentleman  whom  I  did  not  know, 
said  to  his  neighbor  :  '  But  the  Starost- 
ine  Krasinska  is  terribly  changed ! ' 
The  answer  was :  '  That  is  not  at  all 
astonishing,  for  the  poor  young  girl  is 
madly  in  love  with  the  prince  royal, 
and  he  is  somewhat  capricious ;  when 
he  sees  a  pretty  woman,  he  falls  in  love 
with  her  immediately,  and  now  he  is 
all  devotion  to  Madame  Potocka,  and 
has  eyes  for  no  one  but  her.' 

I  am  sure  the  prince  pretends  to  be 
occupied  with  other  women  that  he 
may  the  more  readily  conceal  his  real 
feelings,  and  yet  I  shuddered  when  I 
heard  this  conversation.  It  is  really 
frightful  to  be  the  subject  of  such  im- 
proper pleasantries  ! 

If  I  only  had  a  friend  in  whom  I 
could  confide,  and  wmose  advice  I  could 
ask  !  My  maid  is  as  stupid  as  an  owl, 
and  suspects  nothing,  but  notwithstand- 
ing, she  is  to  be  sent  to  the  interior  of 
Lithuania,  and  in  a  few  days  her  place 
will  be  supplied  by  a  middle-aged 
married  lady  of  good  birth  and  ac- 
knowledged discretion.  I  have  not 
seen  her  yet,  and  I  have  no  one  to  con- 
sult with  regard  to  my  wedding  toilette. 
For  want  of  a  better  adviser,  I  consult- 
ed the  prince  palatine,  and  he  replied  : 
'  Dress  as  you  do  every  day.' 

What  a  strange  destiny  !  I  am  mak- 
ing the  most  brilliant  marriage  in  the 
whole  kingdom,  and  yet  my  shoe- 
maker's daughter  will  have  a  trousseau 
and  wedding  festivities  which  I  am 
forced  to  envy. 

Wausa-w,  Wednesday,  November  4/A,  1760. 

My  destiny  is  accomplished,  and  I 
am  the  prince  royal's  wife  !  We  have 
sworn  before  God  eternal  love  and 
fidelity  ;  he  is  mine,  irrevocably  mine  ! 
Ah  !  how  sweet,  and  yet  howT  cruel  was 
that  moment !     They  were  forced  to 
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hurry  tlie  ceremony,  as  we  feared  dis- 
covery. 

I  saw  nothing  of  the  prince  royal 
during  the  week  preceding  my  mar- 
riage ;  he  feigned  sickness,  and  did  not 
leave  his  room ;  he  has  refused  to-day 
invitations  to  dinner  at  the  prince 
primates,  the  ambassadors,  and  even 
one  to  the  ball  given  by  the  grand  gen- 
eral of  the  crown  :  his  supposed  illness 
was  the  pretext  on  which  he  freed  him- 
self from  these  obligations. 

My  former  waiting  woman  was  sent 
away  day  before  yesterday,  and  yester- 
day came  the  new  one,  who  has  sworn 
upon  the  crucifix  to  be  silent  upon  all 
she  ma}'  see  and  hear. 

At  five  o'clock  this  morning,  the 
prince  palatine  knocked  at  my  door; 
I  had  been  dressed  for  at  least  two 
hours.  We  departed  as  noiselessly  as 
possible,  the  prince  royal  and  Prince 
Martin  Lubomirsk^  met  us  at  the  pal- 
ace gate The  night  was  dark, 

the  wind  blew,  and  the  cold  was  in- 
tense. "We  went  on  foot  to  the  Car- 
melite church,  because  it  is  the  nearest : 
our  good  priest  already  stood  before 
the  altar.  If  the  prince  royal  had  not 
supported  me,  I  should  have  fallen 
many  times  during  the  passage. 

And  how  sad  and  melancholy  was  all 
within  the  church  !  On  all  sides  the 
silence  and  darkness  of  the  grave! 
Two  wax  tapers  burned  upon  the  altar, 
casting  a  dim  and  uncertain  light, 
while  the  sound  of  our  own  steps  was 
the  only  sign  of  life  heard  within  the 
solemn  and  sombre  vault  of  the  temple. 
The  ceremony  did  not  last  ten  minutes, 
the  curate  made  all  possible  haste,  and 
we  fled  the  ehureh  as  if  we  had  com- 
mitted some  crime.  The  prince  royal 
returned  with  us:  Prince  Martin  wished 
him  to  go  at  once  to  the  palace,  but  he 
would  not  leave  me,  and  with  great 
difficulty  did  he  at  length  part  from  me. 

My  dress  was  such  as  I  wear  every 
day.  I  had  only  dared  to  place  one 
little   branch   of  rosemary  in  my  hair. 

.  .  .  .     While  I  was  dressing,  I  thought 

of  Barbara's   wedding,  and  could  not 


refrain  from  weeping It  was 

not  my  mother  who  prepared  the  ducat, 
the  morsel  of  bread,  the  salt,  and  the 
sugar,  which  the  betrothed  should  bear 
with  her  on  her  wedding  day ;  and  so, 
at  the  last  moment,  I  forgot  them. 

I  am  now  alone  in  my  chamber ;  not 
a  single  friendly  eye  will  say  to  me : 
'  Be   happy  ! '      My  parents  have  not 

blessed   me Profound  silence 

reigns  in  every  direction,  all  are  yet 
asleep,  and  this  light  burns  as  if  near  a 

corpse Ah  !  my  God  !  what  a 

mournful  festival !  Were  it  not  for 
this  feverish  agitation  and  this  wed- 
ding ring,  which  I  must  soon  take  off 
and  hide  from  every  eye,  I  should  be- 
lieve all  these  events  to   be   merely  a 

dream But  no,  I  am  his,  and 

God  has  received  our  vows. 

Sulgostow,  Monday,  December  24rA. 

I  thought  when  I  married  that  I 
would  no  longer  have  any  occasion  to 
write  in  my  journal :  I  believed  that  a 
friend,  another  me,  would  be  the  de- 
positary of  all  my  thoughts.  1  said  to 
myself :  '  Why  should  I  write,  when 
I  will  tell  all  to  the  prince  royal  (it 
seems  to  me  as  if  I  could  call  him  thus 
during  my  whole  life)  ?  He  does  not 
know  enough  Polish  to  read  my  diary, 
and  consequently  it  is  useless.'  But 
everything  separates  me  from  my  well- 
beloved  husband ;  I  will  continue  to 
write  that  I  may  be  more  closely  bound 
to  him,  that  I  may  preserve  all  the  re- 
membrances which  come  to  me  from 
him I  am  pursued  by  a  piti- 
less fate !  Ah !  what  despair  is  at 
my  heart !  ....  When  shall  I  see 
him  again  ? 

These  last  few  days  have  been  fearful ! 
I  thank  Heaven  that  I  am  not  yet  mad  ! 
The  princess  palatincss  has  sent  me 
from   her  house,  driven  me  out  as  if  I 

were    unworthy    to    remain I 

have  taken  refuge  with  my  sister  at 
Bulgostow  :  when  I  arrived,  I  sent  for 
Barbara  and  her  husband,  and  said  to 
them  :  'Oh,  have  pity,  have  pity  on 
me,  for  I  am  innocent ;  I  am  the  prince 
royal's  wife  1 ' 
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My  poor  sister,  to  whom  the  whole 
transaction  was  a  mystery,  thought  I 
had  lost  my  reason,  and  was  about 
calling  in  her  maids  to  aid  me.  I  en- 
deavored to  calm  her  fears,  and  to-day 
I  have  confided  to  her  all  my  sor- 
rows. 

I  will  try  to  write  down  all  these  re- 
cent events.  If  God  ever  permits  me 
to  enjoy  happiness  and  tranquillity,  I 
will  again  read  these  pages,  and  will 
better  appreciate  the  value  of  a  quiet 
felicity. 

Six  weeks  passed  after  our  marriage, 
and  no  one  had  the  least  suspicion : 
neither  the  king,  the  court,  nor  the 
watchful  society  surrounding  me,  had 
penetrated  our  secret ;  all  called  me  as 
usual,  the  Starostine  Krasinska.  The 
prince  royal,  under  the  pretext  of  his 
health,  went  nowhere,  and  the  prince 
palatine  managed  our  interviews.  But 
a  week  since  the  prince  royal  began  to 
go  out,  and  paid  a  visit  to  my  aunt, 
the  princess.  I  was  in  the  saloon  when 
he  was  announced ;  it  was  the  first 
time  since  our  marriage  that  I  had  seen 
him  in  presence  of  a  third  person, 
and  I  found  it  impossible  to  hide  my 
confusion.  I  could  not  see  and  hear 
him  without  telling  him  through  my 
eyes  that  I  loved  him. 

The  princess  observed  me.  When  he 
was  gone,  she  scolded  me,  and  reproach- 
ed me  with  what  she  called  my  coquet- 
ry and  imprudence ;  I  could  not  bear 
her  injustice,  and  very  rashly  replied, 
that  no  one  had  a  right  to  blame  me 
when  my  own  conscience  absolved  me. 
The  prince  royal  came  again  the  next 
day  ;  the  princess  was  abstracted,  and 
a  dissatisfaction,  which  she  strove  in 
vain  to  disguise,  appeared  in  her  whole 
manner.  He  was  entirely  occupied 
with  me,  and  did  not  perceive  the 
storm  which  was  gathering ;  not  hav- 
ing been  able  to  speak  with  me  alone 
on  that  day,  he  had  written  to  me,  and 
while  pretending  to  play  with  my 
work  basket,  he  slipped  a  note  into  it. 
The  princess  saw  it,  and  as  soon  as  he 
had  gone,  seized  upon  the  fatal  note, 
vol.  v. — 3 


which    was    addressed  to :  '  My   well 
beloved.' 

I  can  never  describe  her  anger  and 
indignation.  How  did  I  ever  live 
through  that  horrible  scene  1     .... 

'  Your  intrigues  f  she  cried,  '  will 
never  succeed  in  my  house ;  you  are 
the  horror,  the  shame,  and  the  igno- 
miny of  your  family,  and  you  shall  not 
disgrace  my  mansion.  I  have  already 
taken  measures  to  put  an  end  to  your 
infamous  conduct ;  here  is  a  copy  of 
the  letter  sent  by  me  this  morning  to 
the  minister,  Brulil.  I  tell  him  that 
honor  is  dearer  and  more  sacred  to  me 
than  all  family  ties,  that  an  ambitious 
hope  will  never  induce  me  to  renounce 
the  duties  which  it  imposes  upon  me, 
and  that  I  now  esteem  it  my  duty  to 
inform  him  that  the  prince  royal  loves 
Frances  Krasinska.  I  conjure  the  min- 
ister to  do  all  in  his  power  to  end  this 
intrigue  while  there  is  yet  time.  I  will 
prove  that  I  have  nothing  to  do  with 
this  abomination,  and  that  if  I  have 
been  in  fault,  it  was  because  I  placed 
such  implicit  confidence  in  my  niece's 
virtue.  Yes — the  king  himself,  at  this 
very  moment,  probably  knows  the 
whole  extent  of  your  shame  and  your 
insane  pride.' 

'  The  king  ! '  I  cried,  almost  out  of 
my  senses,  '  the  king  !  Ah  !  Let  no 
one  tell  him  that  I  am  the  prince  royal's 
wife  ;  let  no  one  tell  him  that,  or  I  shall 
die  at  your  feet ! ' 

Lost  to  all  memory,  all  sense,  except 
that  of  the  fearful  abyss  just  opened 
before  me,  I  thus  confessed  the  secret 
which  no  personal  invective  or  humilia- 
tion could  have  drawn  from  me. 

'  How  ? '  she  replied,  '  the  wife  of  the 
prince  royal !     You  !  his  wife  ! ' 

This  word  recalled  me  to  myself,  and 
led  me  to  comprehend  the  enormity  of 
my  fault.  I  shuddered  when  I  thought 
of  the  prince's  anger,  and  I  saw  but  one 
chance  for  safety,  and  that  was  by  con- 
fessing all  to  the  princess. 

I  fell  at  her  feet,  imploring  her  to 
forgive  the  past,  and  keep  our  secret. 
Whether  she  was  offended  by  the  tardi- 
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ness  of  my  confession,  or  whether  she 
thought  she  had  gone  too  far  to  retrace 
her  steps,  I  know  not,  but  she  remained 
implacable,  and  with  cold  and  repulsive 
dignity  commanded  me  to  rise,  saying  : 

1  So  great  a  lady  should  never  be 
found  at  any  one's  feet,  and  I  offer  you 
a  thousand  apologies  for  my  conduct 
toward  you.' 

I  attempted  to  kiss  her  hand,  but  she 
withdrew  it,  and  ended  by  saying  that 
her  house  was  unworthy  of  a  lady  of  my 
quality,  of  a  princess  royal,  of  an  inde- 
pendent duchess,  of  the  future  Queen  of 
Poland.  She  then  made  all  the  prepa- 
rations necessary  for  my  departure. 

I  retained  strength  enough  to  control 
my  feelings,  for  wdiich  I  thank  God  :  a 
momentary  flash  of  anger  did  not  cause 
me  to  forget  so  many  proofs  of  kind- 
ness and  affection,  and,  with  the  docil- 
ity of  a  girl  of  sixteen,  I  prepared  to 
depart,  although  I  was  entirely  igno- 
rant where  I  should  go  to,  or  who 
would  offer  me  protection  and  an  asy- 
lum  I  believe  the  wrord  Sul- 

gostow  was  uttered  either  by  myself  or 
by  cue  princess.  The  valet  who  came 
to  take  the  princess's  orders  during  the 
latter  part  of  our  conversation,  men- 
tioned throughout  the  mansion  that  I 
was  going  to  Sulgostow  to  pass  the 
Christmas  holidays. 


Chance  decided  my  fate,  and,  in- 
capable of  forming  any  resolution,  I 
was  happy  in  permitting  myself  to  be 
guided  by  others.  Before  I  left,  I 
wrote  a  long  letter  to  the  prince  royal, 
which  I  confided  to  the  princess.  In 
less  than  two  hours  all  my  arrangements 
were  made ;  I  came  and  went,  I  acted 
mechanically,  without  fixed  thought  or 
purpose  ;  I  was  finally  placed  in  the 
carriage  with  my  lady  companion,  and 
the  horses  bore  us  rapidly  away  from 
Warsaw. 

When  I  beheld  the  walls  of  Sulgos- 
tow, I  began  to  think  upon  how  I 
could  best  acquaint  my  sister  with  these 
incredible  events  ;  but  once  in  her  pres- 
ence, my  confusion  was  such  that  I  lost 
the  power  of  measuring  my  words,  and 
hence  she  fancied  I  had  gone  mad 

Now  that  all  has  been  explained,  we 
laugh  together  over  this  strange  mis- 
take, but  such  laughter  is  only  a  mo- 
mentary forgetfulness  of  my  position, 
and  a  passing  truce  to  my  torment. 
These  first  twTo  days  have  been  most 
painful,  for  I  have  as  yet  heard  nothing 
from  the  prince  royal.  I  cannot  express 
my  grief  and  my  anguish  ;  my  health 
must  be  very  strong  not  to  have  suffered 

more  from  such  torments At 

least,  may  I  not  hope  that  my  dreams 
of  bliss  will  one  day  be  realized  ? 
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Is  it  true  that  '  our  democratic  insti- 
tutions arc  now  on  trial  ? '  Everybody, 
or  nearly  everybody,  says  so.  The 
iAjTidon  Times  says  so,  and  is  or  has 
been  gloating  over  their  failure.  Many 
of  our  'able  editors'  say  so,  and  arc 
trying  desperately  to  prove  that  they 
will  not  fail.  Thus,  while  there  is  a 
wide  difference  in  opinion  as  to  what 
may  be  the  result,  there  seems  to  be  a 
quite  general  agreement  as  to  the  fact 
that  the  trial  is  going  on.     There  ap- 


pears to  be  no  suspicion  that  the  ques- 
ton  is  not  properly  stated.  Doubtless 
the  assertion  will  excite  surprise,  if 
heeded  at  all,  that  in  fact  the  great 
struggle  here  and  now  is  not  between 
aristocracy  or  despotism  on  the  one 
hand,  and  democracy  on  the  other. 
Most  people  in  the  United  States  have 
come  to  entertain  the  fixed  idea  that  the 
only  natural  political  antagonisms  are 
democratic  as  opposed  to  despotic  in 
any  and  all  shapes.     And  this  idea  has 
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become  so  ingrained  in  the  American 
mind  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  gain 
credence  for  the  assertion  that  the  terms 
constitutionalism  and  absolutism  repre- 
sent the  forces  or  systems  which  have 
really  been  antagonistic  ever  since 
Christianity  began  to  affect  and  ani- 
mate social  and  political  relations. 

It  may  be  a  new  idea  to  many  readers 
that  absolutism  can  be  democratic,  as 
well  as  aristocratic  or  autocratic.  Yet 
such  is  the  fact,  and  the  whole  history 
of  Greece  and  Rome  proves  it.  Plato, 
the  friend  of  the  people,  taught  the  ab- 
solute power  of  the  state — of  the  power 
holder,  whoever  that  might  be,  whether 
the  people,  the  aristocracy,  the  trium- 
virate, the  archon,  or  the  consul.  It 
was  not  possible  for  Plato,  Demosthe- 
nes, or  Cicero,  to  conceive  the  idea  of 
constitutionalism. 

Wherever  the  will  of  the  power 
holder  operates  directly  upon  the  sub- 
ject or  object,  there  is  absolutism. 
Interpose  a  medium  between  the  two, 
separate  the  law  'maker  from  the  law 
executor,  make  doth  the  subjects  or  ser- 
vants of  the  law,  and  then,  if  the  people 
are  virtuous,  you  can  harmonize  piivate 
liberty  with  public  order.  The  indi- 
vidual must  not  be  absorbed  by  the 
state ;  individual  liberty  must  not  be 
merged  in  absolutism.  Nor  must  the 
state  go  down  before  individualism. 

The  problem  is  to  render  possible 
and  reconcile  the  coexistence  of  the 
largest  private  liberty  and  the  highest 
public  authority.  This  implies  the  idea 
of  mediation.  There  must  be  media- 
tizing institutions  standing  between  the 
state  and  the  individual,  insuring  the 
safe  transmission  of  power,  and  guar- 
anteeing justice  between  the  state  and 
individuals,  as  well  as  between  individ- 
uals in  their  relations  with  each  other. 
This  done,  you  realize  or  actualize  the 
grand  idea  of  mediation  in  the  political 
relations  of  men.  The  distinguishing 
idea  of  Christianity — the  God-man  rec- 
onciling man  with  God,  and  thus  har- 
monizing the  finite  with  the  infinite — 
this  idea  must  actualize  itself  in  the 


affairs  of  men,  in  order  to  harmonize 
perfect  liberty  with  salutary  authority. 
Animated  by  this  idea,  penetrated  with 
profoundest  belief  of  the  infinite  worth 
of  the  individual  man  because  the  God- 
man  had  wonderfully  renewed  his  na- 
ture, the  early  Christian  heroes  and 
martyrs  took  hold  of  the  hostile  and 
disorganized  elements  of  European  so- 
ciety— the  fragments  of  the  Roman 
empire  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  bar- 
barians of  the  north  on  the  other — and 
brought  order  out  of  chaos.  They  re- 
organized society  by  naturally,  though 
slowly,  developing  those  numerous  in- 
termediary institutions — guilds,  corpo- 
rations, trial  by  jury,  the  judiciary,  and 
representation  of  interests,  orders,  guilds 
and  corporations,  not  of  individual  heads, 
in  Parliament — all  which,  as  a  living, 
harmonious  system,  constitute,  or  did 
constitute,  the  English  Constitution,  and 
were  essentially  reproduced  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  and 
which  wonderfully  distinguish  consti- 
tutionalism from  absolutism. 

'  The  will  of  the  emperor  has  the 
force  of  law,'  was  the  fundamental 
maxim  of  the  civil  law.  Emperor,  im- 
perator  ; — hence,  imperialism,  Caesar- 
ism,  absolutism.  That  maxim  obtained 
with  pagans — civilized  it  may  be,  but 
none  the  less  pagans — whose  theory  or 
gospel  was  that  '  man  is  his  own  end.* 
Man's  infinite  moral  worth  as  man,  was 
not  known  or  not  recognized  in  the 
pagan  civilization  of  the  classic  Greeks 
and  Romans.  Hence  the  state,  which 
outlived  the  individual,  was  of  more  im- 
portance than  the  individual,  and  natur- 
ally absorbed  the  individual.  Man  being 
his  own  end,  and  existence  being  next 
to  impossible  without  society,  the  state 
was  the  best  means  to  obtain  his  end, 
and  therefore  Plato  taught  that  man 
lives  for  the  state,  must  be  trained 
up  for  the  state,  belongs  to  the  state, 
and  is  of  no  value  outside  of  the  state. 
Hence  the  pagan  civilization  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  being  intensely  human, 
while  it  became  very  splendid  and  re- 
fined, became  also,  and  could  not  help 
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becoming  intensely  and  unutterably 
corrupt — so  corrupt  that  St.  Paul  re- 
frained from  finishing  the  disgusting 
catalogue  of  its  awful  sins  and  vices. 
The  church,  Christianity,  could  save 
man,  but  it  could  not  save  the  empire. 
The  principle  of  social  harmony  being 
lost,  government  and  society  fell  to 
pieces.  ' 

On  a  certain  memorable  occasion, 
the  present  Emperor  of  France  uttered 
the  mystic  phrase  :  The  empire  is  peace  ! 
So  it  is.  But  how  ?  I  answer  :  Sev- 
eral centuries  of  Godless  French  states- 
manship—  engineered  by  men  who, 
though  nominal  Christians  or  Catho- 
lics, discarded  God  in  affairs  of  state, 
and  attempted  to  rule  without  God  in 
the  world,  except  to  use  Him  (pardon 
the  expression)  as  a  sort  of  scarecrow 
for  the  '  lower  orders ' — resulted  in 
gradually  drying  up  those  intermediary 
institutions  which  had  served  at  once 
to  develop  a  manly  civic  life  and  to 
protect  private  liberty,  and  in  reabsorb- 
ing and  concentrating  all  power  in  the 
central  government.  Even  in  the  early 
part  of  these  centuries,  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth made  his  boast,  '  I  am  the  state,' 
and  thereby  announced  the  substantial 
reinauguration  of  pagan  imperialism 
or  absolutism.  His  successors,  aided 
by  the  ever-growing  influence  of  the 
renaissance,  which  was  but  the  revivifi- 
cation of  classic  paganism,  continued 
his  system,  and  when  at  last  their  cruel, 
inhuman,  and  unchristian  oppressions 
drove  men  to  the  assertion  of  their 
rights  in  the  fierce  whirlwind  of  the 
French  Revolution,  that  very  assertion, 
'  clad  in  hell  fire,'  as  Carlyle  says,  was 
based  on  the  self-same  fundamental 
principle  that  '  man  is  his  own  end.' 
The  Revolution  also  ignored  the  divine 
idea,  and  failed.  The  subsequent  revo- 
lutions, and  especially  that  of  1848, 
were  no  wiser.  The  last  was  simply 
the  triumph  of  democratic  absolution 
by  universal  suffrage,  in  place  of  auto- 
cratic or  monarchic  absolutism,  as  Dc 
Tocqueville  clearly  demonstrated  in  his 
1  Ancient  Regime  and  the  Revolution.' 


De  Tocqueville  had  thoroughly  mas- 
tered the  constitutional  system,  as  had 
also  Lacordaire  and  Montalembert,  and 
he,  as  well  as  they,  joined  the  so-called 
republican  movement  of  1848,  hoping 
that  constitutionalism  would  triumph 
at  last.  But  he  soon  saw  that  Euro- 
pean Democrats  or  Red  Republicans 
did  not  comprehend  the  idea ; — that, 
in  fact,  they  meant  absolutism,  though 
democratic  ;  and  he  retired  in  disap- 
pointment, though  calm  hopefulness, 
to  his  estate,  and  there  wrote  his  •  An- 
cient Regime.' 

True,  the  Red  Republicans  issued 
high-sounding  phrases  about  liberty, 
rights  of  man,  and  the  right  of  the  peo- 
ple to  govern.  But  they  meant  rights 
of  man  independent  of  God,  and  the 
right  of  the  people  to  be  absolute ;  and 
they  continued  the  system  of  centralism, 
or  government  by  bureaucracy,  without 
God.  The  French  have  learned  by  sad 
experience  that  there  is  a  thousand 
times  more  danger  of  change,  turbu- 
lence, and  disruption,  under  democratic 
absolutism  than  under  autocratic  abso- 
lutism. Louis  Napoleon  knows  it  well, 
and  hence  his  significant  phrase,  '  The 
empire  is  peace.'  It  is  the  strong  iron 
band  around  a  mass  of  antagonistic 
atoms,  which  have  lost,  at  least  in  the 
sphere  of  politics,  the  cohesive  principle 
of  harmony  :  union  with  each  other  by 
virtue  of  union  with  the  God-man. 

Through  all  the  terrific  scenes  of  tur- 
bulence and  carnage,  the  frequent  dy- 
nastic changes,  and  the  fearful  scourg- 
ings  of  the  French  empire  since  the 
days  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  the  na- 
tion itself  has  not  been  destroyed,  be- 
cause, after  all,  there  was  and  is  a  vast 
deal  of  virtue  in  the  people  as  individ- 
uals. God  never  destroyed  a  nation 
for  its  public  or  national  sins  until  the 
people  themselves  had  become  individ- 
ually thoroughly  corrupt.  The  city  of 
Sodom  itself  would  have  been  spared 
had  even  five  good  men  been  found 
therein.  And  so  the  French  nation 
does  not  go  to  pieces,  as  the  Roman 
empire   did,  because,  notwithstanding 
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the  vice  of  Paris,  of  which  we  hear  and 
read  so  much,  and  the  godlcssness  of 
French  statesmanship  and  French  liter- 
ature, the  great  body  of  the  people, 
even  in  Paris,  still  retain  their  integ- 
rity, and  a  wholesome  fear  of  God. 
But  because  their  current  literature  is 
heathenish,  and  their  statesmanship  has 
ignored  honesty  and  the  divine  origin 
of  man's  rights,  those  intermediary  in- 
stitutions, which  were  developed  by 
Christian  charity  from  the  idea  that 
man's  rights  are  sacred  because  God- 
given  and  dignified  by  the  God-man, 
have  been  undermined  or  disanimated, 
and  it  has  come  to  pass  that  the  only 
government  possible,  where  the  divine 
idea  is  eliminated  from  politics,  is  one 
in  the  form  of  absolutism.  How  long 
this  form  will  continue  in  France  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  But  it  is  certain 
that  European  Democrats  or  Red  Re- 
publicans, with  their  ideas — or  rather 
lack  of  ideas — will  never  comprehend 
the  constitutional  system,  and  will 
never  rehabilitate  or  reanimate  those 
intermediary  municipal  institutions,  the 
monuments  of  which  De  Tocqueville 
was  surprised  to  find  scattered  so  gener- 
ally through  continental  Europe,  as  well 
as  in  England  and  in  New  England. 

Turning,  now,  to  the  United  States, 
it  is  plainly  evident  that  the  whole 
tendency  of  our  politics,  intensely  ac- 
celerated by  the  influence  of  Jefferson's 
French  views,  has  been,  first,  to  lose 
out  of  mind  the  true  significance  of 
those  intermediary  institutions  embod- 
ied in  the  common  law  of  England, 
and  inherited  by  us  from  the  mother 
country ;  and,  secondly,  to  depreciate 
them  as  standing  in  the  way  of  the 
people's  will,  or  popular  sovereignty  ; 
and,  lastly,  to  break  them  down 'entire- 
ly, and  substitute  for  them  the  tyranny 
of  an  irresponsible  majority,  or  demo- 
cratic absolutism.  The  persistent  ef- 
forts to  get  rid  of  grand  juries  and  trial 
by  jury,  to  popularize  the  judiciary,  to 
make  senatorial  terms  dependent  on 
changing  party  majorities,  to  reduce 
the  representative  to  a  mere  deputy, 


and  other  similar  schemes  to  bring 
about  the  direct  unmediatized  opera- 
tion of  the  popular  will  upon  tho  sub- 
ject, are  all  illustrations  of  this  direful 
tendency. 

Concurrently  with,  and  greatly  aid- 
ing this  tendency,  there  has  been  a 
gradual  decay  of  the  manly  virtue  that 
charactized  our  fathers.  Men  have  be- 
come less  conscientious  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  public  duties,  and 
more  regardless  of  private  rights.  A 
genuine  manly  self-respect  implies  sin- 
cere respect  for  the  rights  of  others, 
and  both  inevitably  decay  as  the  fear 
of  God  dies  out.  When  men  contin- 
ually act  on  the  idea  that  man  is  his 
own  end,  and  when  each  one  is  intense- 
ly engaged  in  seeking  his  own  interest, 
what  can  result  but  jarring  of  interests, 
opposition,  repulsion,  disregard  of  law 
in  so  far  as  it  clashes  with  private  ends, 
and  thus,  finally,  social  and  political 
disruption  more  or  less  extensive  ?  Thus 
our  trouble  lies  deeper  than  slavery. 
Remove  the  canker  of  slavery  to-day, 
and  yet  the  tendency  to  disruption  and 
dissolution  would  evermore  go  on 
while  prevailing  ideas  actuated  society. 
The  remorseless  mill  of  selfishness 
would  keep  on  grinding,  grinding, 
grinding  toward  dissolution.  Look  at 
our  literature,  our  architecture,  our 
science,  our  political  and  moral  the- 
ories, our  social  arrangements  general- 
ly, and  especially  our  hideous,  almost 
diabolical  arrangements  or  lack  of  ar- 
rangements for  the  care  of  the  poor 
and  the  unfortunate,  and  what  a  con- 
fused jumble  they  present !  Having 
no  grand  animating  idea,  no  all-per- 
vading principle  of  harmony,  no  uni- 
versally recognized  standard  for  any- 
thing, we  are  necessarily  the  most 
anomalous,  amorphous,  helter-skelter 
aggregation  of  independent  and  antag- 
onistic individualities  ever  gathered 
together  since  nations  began  to  exist. 
What  can  prevent  such  an  agglomera- 
tion from  falling  to  pieces  ?  What  can 
hold  it  together  ? 

Thus,  with  the  frightful   decay  of 
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Christian,  and  even  manly  virtue — 
alas  !  too  plainly  visible  all  around  us 
— and  the  entire  divorcement  of  mo- 
rality or  religious  ideas  from  politics, 
what  fate  is  in  store  for  us  but  the 
inevitable  triumph  of  anarchy,  and 
through  it  of  despotism  ?  Herein  lies 
our  real  danger.  The  great  struggle  is 
not,  as  many  assert,  between  aristocracy, 
or  monarchy,  or  despotism  and  democ- 
racy. But  it  is  between  despotism  or 
absolutism  and  constitutionalism.  It 
is  the  struggle  of  the  pagan  system 
(revived  by  the  renaissance),  based  on 
the  idea  that  '  man  is  his  own  end,' 
with  the  Christian  system  based  on  the 
idea  of  mediation,  involving  the  idea 
that  the  true  end  of  man  is  God.  It  is 
not  true,  therefore,  that  democratic  in- 
stitutions are  now  on  trial  in  the  United 
States.  Democracy,  pure  and  simple, 
precisely  in  the  form  it  is  assuming  or 
has  assumed  in  this  country,  was  tried 
long  ago.  It  was  tried  in  ancient 
Greece,  and  found  wanting.  It  was 
tried  in  Rome,  and  ended  in  the  disso- 
lution of  the  empire.  And  in  both 
these  trials  it  had,  to  begin  with,  a 
much  more  highly  finished,  fresh,  ro- 
bust, and  whole-souled  manhood  to 
work  with  and  to  work  upon  than  that 
of  modern  democracy.  More  recently  it 
was  tried  in  France,  and  for  the  present 
is  blooming  in  the  despotism  of  Napo- 
leon III. 

The  question,  then,  I  repeat,  is  wheth- 
er constitutionalism,  as  originally  de- 
veloped in  England  and  embodied  and 
reproduced  by  our  lathers — who,  per- 
haps, '  builded  wiser  than  they  knew  ' 
— can  come  safely  through  this  crisis 
and  triumph  over  the  two  ideas  which, 
thus  far,  nave  predominated  in  the 
American  mind,  and  driven  us  with 
fearful  strides  toward  absolutism. 
'Every  man  for  himself  is  the  first 
idea.  In  the  family,  in  church,  in  pol- 
ities, in  commerce,  in  all  social  and  po- 
litical relations,  every  man  striving, 
pushing,  scrambling,  straining  every 
nerve  to  advance  himself,  regardless  of 
his  neighbor  or  the  public  interest — such 


everywhere  is  the  confused  and  hideous 
picture  of  American  society.  Selfish- 
ness predominates,  and  selfishness  is  re- 
pellant.  So  it  was  before  the  ages  were, 
when  Lucifer,  in  the  pride  of  self,  re- 
fused obedience  to  the  Word.  So  it  is 
even  yet,  and  its  inevitable  tendency  is 
to  hostile  isolation  and  final  dissolu- 
tion. Its  logical  consequence  is  an- 
archy. But  anarchy  is  intolerable,  and 
a  civilized  people,  yea,  even  barbarians, 
will  submit  to  anything  rather  than 
social  and  political  chaos.  Then  comes 
the  iron  band  of  despotism  to  hold  to- 
gether the  antagonistic  fragments. 

'  The  supremacy  of  the  people's  will ' 
is  the  second  idea.  Vox  Pojjuli,  vox  Dei  ! 
"What  the  people  decree  is  right,  and 
nothing  must  stand  between  their  will 
and  the  subject  or  object  upon  which 
it  operates  !  Such  is  the  political  gos- 
pel according  to  democracy,  and  fifty 
years'  earnest  proclamation  thereof 
has  wellnigh  abolished  all  the  barriers 
of  constitutionalism — barriers,  which 
stood  like  faithful  guardians,  stern  but 
just,  between  the  Individual  and  the 
State,  which  reconciled  the  harmonious 
coexistence  of  private  liberty  and  pub- 
lic power — an  idea  wholty  unknown 
in  pagan  or  classic  civilization — and 
which  at  once  prevented  the  anarchy 
of  individualism  and  the  tyranny  of 
absolutism.  But  true  it  is,  whatever  a 
people  constantly  assert  they  come  to 
believe,  and  whatever  they  believe  Avill 
at  last  crystallize  itself  in  action.  And 
thus,  with  the  oft-repeated  and  ever- 
increasing  assertion  that  '  man  is  his 
own  end,'  and  l  is  sufficient  unto  him- 
self,1 and  with  that  other  assertion  that 
the  will  of  the  people  is  law  and  must 
act  directly  upon  its  object,  we  have 
gradually  lost  out  of  mind  the  true  sig- 
nificance of  the  constitutional  system. 
Those  numberless  intermediary  institu- 
tions— which  logically  grew  out  of  the 
Christian  idea  of  mediation,  as  the  oak 
naturally  grows  out  of  the  acorn,  and 
which  wonderfully  reconciled  liberty 
with  authority,  freedom  with  order, 
the    finite  with   the   infinite — have  be- 
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come  more  and  more  obsolete,  and  less 
and  less  understood.  They  have  crum- 
bled away  like  the  stately  columns  of 
a  magnificent  but  neglected  cathedral. 
They  have  become  dead  branches  that 
must  be  lopped  off.  They  are  rubbish 
that  must  be  removed — relics  of  mon- 
archy or  aristocracy,  cunningly  devised 
inventions  of  priestcraft  or  kingcraft, 
that  retard  the  triumph  of  democracy. 

If  the  Avill  of  the  people  is  supreme, 
then  away  with  your  high  and  life-long 
judges,  or  at  least  let  them  be  elected 
by  the  people  and  for  very  brief  terms. 
Let  grand  juries  be  voted  a  humbug, 
and  trial  by  jury  a  nuisance.  Let  elec- 
toral colleges  be  abolished  as  meaning- 
less and  cumbersome  anomalies.  Let 
the  President  be  the  direct  representa- 
tive of  a  mighty  people,  and  act  with- 
out let  or  hindrance — only  let  him  act 
with  gigantic  energy  and  swift  execu- 
tion. Let  senatorial  terms  be  dependent 
upon  changing  legislative  majorities. 
In  fact,  let  the  two  legislative  houses, 
as  being  wholly  useless  and  very  expen- 
sive, be  reduced  to  one.  Let  the  repre- 
sentative be  a  tongue-bound  deputy, 
and  not  a  free,  manly,  self-acting  agent. 
Let  county  boards  of  supervisors  give 
way  to  the  one  man  power  of  the  coun- 
ty judge.  And,  in  short,  let  us  go  on, 
as  we  have  been  going  on,  democratiz- 
ing or  popularizing  our  institutions, 
'  improving,'  or  rather  impairing  and 
tearing  down  one  after  another  of  the 
venerable  columns  of  the  original  sys- 
tem, until  every  safeguard  of  personal 
freedom  is  removed,  and  there  shall  be 
nothing  left  to  restrain  the  giant  sway 
of  unmitigated  and  unmediatized  pub- 
lic power.  Then  we  shall  have  despot- 
ism or  absolutism,  pure  and  simple — 
and  none  the  less  so  because  it  shall  be 
democratic. 

The  London  Times  will  have  nothing 
to  jubilate  over  if  what  it  mistakenly 
calls  our  '  trial  of  democratic  institu- 
tions '  shall  be  unsuccessful.  For  in 
fact,  our  constitutional  system  was  but 
the  reproduction,  in  a  broader  field 
and  on  a  grander  scale,  of  the  British 


Constitution,  in  all  its  essential  features, 
differing  only  in  what  philosophic  his- 
torians call  '  accidentals.'  And  if  that 
system  finally  fails  here,  The  Times  may 
have  a  '  most  comfortable  assurance  ' 
that  it  will  fail  in  England.  True,  we 
have  more  rapidly  departed  from  and 
defaced  that  system  than  the  English, 
chiefly  because,  in  escaping  from  the 
fogs  of  England,  we  left  behind  us 
that  stolid  conservatism,  that  bull- 
dog tenacity  for  the  old  because  it  is 
old,  which  are  instinctive  in  the  nar- 
row-minded islanders.  But  they,  just 
as  much  as  we,  have  lost  out  of  mind 
the  significance  of  the  Christian  idea. 
They,  just  as  much  as  wre,  have  become 
thoroughly  paganized — have  -become 
saturated  with  the  central  idea  of  pagan 
civilization,  that  man  is  his  own  end, 
lives  for  himself  alone,  and  not  for  God, 
and  therefore  is  inferior  to  and  must 
be  the  mere  tool  of  the  state.  If  Ameri- 
cans hold  that  the  state  can  make  right, 
as  well  as  enforce  it,  so  do  the  English. 
If  divine  sanctions  have  no  longer  any 
significance  in  America,  so  have  they 
not  in  England.  If  expediency,  and 
not  God's  truth,  is  the  universal  rule 
of  action  here,  so  is  it  there.  If  every 
American  or  '  Yankee '  seeks  his  own 
end  in  his  own  way,  regardless  of  his 
neighbor,  his  Government,  and  his 
God,  so  does  every  Englishman.  The 
Englishman  has  no  God  except  his 
belly  or  his  purse.  Years  ago  it  was 
said  by  one  of  themselves,  '  The  hell  of 
the  English  is — not  to  make  money?  If 
the  divine  principle  of  charity  is  a 
myth,  and  selfishness  rages  against 
selfishness  here,  much  more  so  with  a 
people  whose  only  God  is  Mammon. 
And  finally,  if  inevitable  dissolution 
shall  overtake  us,  and  we  rush  into  ab- 
solutism as  a  refuge  from  anarchy,  we 
shall  have  the  melancholy  pleasure — ■ 
if  it  can  be  a  pleasure — of  hailing  the 
almost  simultaneous  wreck  of  the  Brit- 
ish Constitution,  whose  noble  ruins,  no 
less  than. ours,  would  be  mournful  mon- 
umental witnesses  to  the  glory  of  ages 
wiser  and  better  than  our  own. 
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LETTER  NO.   II,   FROM  HON.    ROBERT  J.   WALKER. 

London,  10  Half  Moon  Street,  Piccadilly,  nearly   all    their    counties,   townships, 

October  8, 1863.  cities,  and  villages. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  people  Leaving  to  Englishmen  the  task  of 

of  the   United   Kingdom   and   of  the  disabusing  the  Americans  in  regard  to 

United  States  are  mainly  of  the  same  their  own  country,  I  will  endeavor  to 

race,  sj)eak  the   same   language,  have  present,  in  a  condensed  form,  some  ma- 

the  same  literature,  ancestry,  and  com-  terial  and  authentic  facts  as  regards  the 

mon   law,  with  the   same   history   for  United  States,  for  the  consideration  of 

centuries,  and  a  recij)rocal   commerce  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom.     I 

exceeding  that  of  all  the  rest  of  the  read  and  hear  every  day  here  predic- 

world,  it  is  amazing  how  little  is  known  tions  of  our  impending  bankruptcy  and 

in  each   country  of  the   other.      This  national  dissolution ;   our  wealth   and 

condition  of  affairs  is  most  unfavorable  resources  depreciated ;    our  cause,  our 

to  the  continuance  of  peace  and  good  peojjle,   our   armies,   and    Government 

will  between  two   great  and  kindred  decried ;  and  a  war  in  words  and  in 

nations.     It  causes  constant  misappre-  the  press  prosecuted  against   us  with 

hension  by  each  party  of  the  acts  and  vindictive  fury.      All  this  hostility  is 

motives  of  the  other,  arrests  the  devel-  fully  reciprocated  in  America ;  and  if 

opment  of  friendly  feeling,  and  retards  the  war  is  not  confined  to  words  and 

the   advance   of  commercial   freedom,  types,  it  will  not  be  the  fault  of  agita- 

It  excites  almost  daily  rumors  of  im-  tors  in  both  countries.     So  far  as  an 

pending  war,  disturbing  the  course  of  American  can,  even  in  part,  arrest  this 

trade,  causing  large  mercantile  losses,  fatal  progress  of  misapprehension,  by 

and  great  unnecessary  Government  ex-  communicating  information  in  regard 

penditures.     If  war  has  not  ensued,  it  to  his  qwn   country,  is  the  principal 

has  led  to  angry  controversy  and  bitter  purpose  of  these  essays, 

recrimination.     It  is  sowing  broadcast  In  answer  to   the  daily  predictions 

in  both  countries  the  seeds  of  interna-  here  of  our  impending  ruin  and  nation- 

tional  hatred,  rendering  England   and  al  bankruptcy,  I  shall  first  discuss  the 

America   two  hostile  camps,  frowning  question  of  our  wealth',  resources,  and 

mutual  defiance  ;  and,  if  not  terminat-  material  progress. 

ing  in  war,  must,  if  not  arrested,  end  Area. — The  area  of  the  United  States, 

in    embargoes   and   non-intercourse,  or  including  lakes  and  rivers,  is  3,250,000 

discriminating  duties  on  imports  and  square  miles,  being  larger  than  all  Eu- 

tonnage,  greatly  injurious  to  both  coun-  rope.     (Rep.   Sec.    of  Interior   and   of 

tries.     I  know  it  has  become  fashion-  Com.   of    Gen.   Land    Office   for  Dec. 

able  in  England  and  America  to  sneer  18G0,  p.  13.) 

at  the  fact  of  our  common  origin  ;  but  Our  land  surface  is  3,010,370  square 

the    great    truth    still    exists,   and    is  miles,  being  1,920,630,000  acres.     This 

fraught  with  momentous  consequences,  area  is  compact  and  contiguous,  divid- 

for  good  or  evil,  to  both  nations,  and  cd  into   States  and  Territories,  united 

to  mankind.     The  United  States  were  by   lakes,  rivors,  canals,  and  railroads, 

colonized  mainly  by  the  people  of  Eng-  We  have  no   colonies.     Congress  gov- 

lanrl.      Ten    of    our  original     thirteen  erns  the  nation  by  what  the  Constitu- 

States  bear  English  names,  as  do  also  tion  declares  to  be  '  the  supreme  law? 
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whilst  local  regulations  arc  prescribed 
and  administered  by  the  several  State9 
and  Territories.  We  front  on  the  two 
great  oceans — the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  ; 
extending  from  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
the  lakes  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  from 
near  the  24th  to  the  49th  parallel  of 
north  latitude  ;  and  in  longitude,  from 
67°  25'  to  124°  40'  west  of  Greenwich. 
Our  location  on  the  globe  as  regards  its 
land  surface  is  central,  and  all  within 
the  temperate  zone.  No  empire  of  con- 
tiguous territory  possesses  such  a  vari- 
ety of  climate,  soil,  forests  and  prairies, 
fruits  and  fisheries,  animal,  vegetable, 
mineral,  and  agricultural  products.  We 
have  all  those  of  Europe,  with  many  in 
addition,  and  a  climate  (on  the  average) 
more  salubrious,  and  with  greater  lon- 
gevity, as  shown  by  the  international 
census.  We  have  a  far  more  fertile  soil 
and  genial  sun,  with  longer  and  better 
seasons  for  crops  and  stock ;  and  al- 
ready, in  our  infancy,  with  our  vast 
products,  feed  and  clothe  many  millions 
in  Europe  and  other  continents.  Last 
year  our  exports  to  foreign  countries 
of  breadstuff's  and  provisions,  from  the 
loyal  States  alone,  were  of  the  value 
of  $108,000,000.  (Table  of  Com.  and 
Nav.  1860.) 

If  as  well  cultivated  as  England,  our 
country  could  much  more  than  feed 
and  clothe  the  whole  population  of  the 
world.  If  as  densely  settled  as  Eng- 
land, our  population  would  be  more 
than  twelve  hundred  millions,  exceed- 
ing that  of  all  the  earth.  If  as  densely 
settled  as  Massachusetts  (among  the 
least  fertile  of  all  our  States),  we  would 
number  513,000,000  inhabitants. 

We  have  seen  that  our  area  exceeds 
that  of  Europe,  with  a  far  more  genial 
sun  and  fertile  soil,  and  capable  of  yield- 
ing more  than  double  the  amount  of 
agricultural  products  and  of  sustaining 
more  than  twice  the  number  of  inhab- 
itants. We  have  a  greater  extent  of 
mines  than  all  Europe,  especially  of 
coal,  iron,  gold,  silver,  and  quicksilver. 
Our  coal  alone,  as  stated  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Armstrong   (the  highest   British 


authority),  is  32  times  as  great  as  that 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  our  iron 
will  bear  a  similar  proportion. 

Our  maritime  front  is  5,120  miles ; 
but  our  whole  coast  line,  including 
bays,  sounds,  and  rivers,  up  to  the  head 
of  tide  water,  is  33,663  miles.  (Ex. 
Doc.  No.  7,  pp.  75,  76,  Official  Report 
of  Professor  A.  D.  Bache,  Superintend- 
ent of  U.  S.  Coast  Survey,  Dec.  5th, 
1848.)  Our  own  lake  shore  line  is  3,620 
miles*    (Top.  Rep.  ib.  77.) 

The  shore  line  of  the  Mississippi  river 
above  tide  water  and  its  tributaries,  is 
35,044  (ib.  77)  ;  and  of  all  our  other 
rivers,  above  tide  water,  is  49,857  miles, 
making  in  all  122,784  miles.  Of  this 
stupendous  water  mileage,  more  than 
one  half  is  navigable  by  steam,  employ- 
ing an  interior  steam  tonnage  exceeding 
that  of  all  the  internal  steam  tonnage 
of  the  rest  of  the  world.  No  country  is 
arterial!  zed  by  such  a  vast  system  of 
navigable  streams,  to  have  constructed 
which  as  canals  of  equal  capacity  would 
have  cost  more  than  ten  billions  of  dol- 
lars, and  then  these  canals  would  have 
been  subjected  to  large  tolls,  the  cost 
of  their  annual  repairs  would  have  been 
enormous,  and  the  interruption  by  lock- 
age a  serious  obstacle.  We  may  rest 
assured  then,  that,  all  Europe  com- 
bined, can  never  have  such  facilities 
for  cheap  water  communication  as  the 
United  States.  This  is  a  mighty  ele- 
ment in  estimating  the  power  and  prog- 
ress of  a  nation.  It  shows,  also,  why 
we  have  no  such  deserts  as  Sahara,  so 
small  a  portion  of  our  lands  requiring 
manures  or  irrigation,  and  no  general 
failures  of  crops,  with  so  few  even  par- 
tial failures  of  any  one  crop. 

We  have  more  deep,  capacious,  and 
safe  harbors,  accessible  at  all  tides,  than 
all  Europe,  with  more  than  twenty 
capable  of  receiving  the  Great  Eastern. 
(Charts,  U.  S.  Coast  Survey.) 

Our  hydraulic  power  (including 
Niagara)  far  exceeds  that  of  all  Eu- 
rope. We  have  more  timber  than  all 
Europe,  including  most  varieties,  useful 
and  ornamental.     We  have,  including 
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cotton,  vastly  more  of  the  raw  material 
for  manufactures  than  all  Europe. 
"With  all  these  vast  natural  advantages, 
has  man,  in  our  country,  performed  his 
duty,  in  availing  himself  of  the  boun- 
teous gifts  of  Providence  ?  We  are 
considering  now  the  question  of  our 
material  progress,  in  regard  to  which, 
the  following  official  data  are  pre- 
sented. 

We  have  completed  since  1790,  5,782 
miles  of  canals,  from  4  to  10  feet  deep, 
and  from  40  to  75  feet  wide,  costing 
$148,000,000,  and  mostly  navigable  by 
steam.     (Census  Table,  18G0,  No.  39.) 

We  have  constructed  since  1829,  33,- 
69 8  miles  of  railroad  (more  than  all 
the  rest  of  the  world),  costing  $1,258,- 
922,729.  (Table  38,  Census  of  1860, 
and  Addenda.) 

We  have  in  operation  on  the  land, 
more  miles  of  telegraph  than  all  the 
world,  a  single  route,  from  New  York 
to  San  Francisco,  being  3,500  miles. 

Our  lighthouses  exceed  in  number 
those  of  any  other  country,  and  we 
have  no  light-dues,  as  in  England. 

Our  coast  survey,  executed  by  Pro- 
fessor Bache,  Superintendent  of  the 
U.  S.  Coast  Survey,  exceeds  in  extent 
and  accuracy  that  of  any  other  coun- 
try.  On  this  subject,  we  have  the 
united  opinions  of  British  and  Conti- 
nental savans. 

We  have  made  since  1790,  1,505,454 
linear  miles  of  survey  of  the  public 
lands  of  the  United  States,  belonging 
to  the  Government,  including  4G0,000,- 
000  of  ticres  already  divided  into  town- 
ships, each  six  miles  square  (23,040 
acres),  subdivided  into  square  miles, 
called  sections,  of  G40  acres  each,  and 
each  section  farther  subdivided  into  1G 
lots  of  10  acres  each. 

Tonnage.— The  total  tonnage  of  the 
United  States  was  in — 


1814,  . 
June,  1851,  . 
June,  1861,  . 


.  1,368,127  tons. 
.  3,772,439      " 
.  5,539,812      " 


At  the  Bame  rate  of  increase  as  from 
1851  to  18G1,  our  tonnage  would  be,  in 


1871, 8,134,578  tons. 

1881, 11,852,817   " 

1891, 17,541,514   " 

1901, 25,758,948   " 

{Table  of  Com.  and  Nav.~) 

At  the  close  of  this  century  our  ton- 
nage then,  at  this  rate  of  increase, 
would  far  exceed  that  of  all  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

Gold  and  Silver. — The  aggregate 
product  of  our  gold  and  silver  mines 
approaches  now  one  billion  of  dollars, 
most  of  which  has  been  converted  into 
coin  at  our  mint.  Nearly  all  of  this 
product  has  been  obtained  since  the 
discovery  of  gold  in  California.  Less 
than  two  per  cent,  of  the  precious 
metals  has  been  the  product  of  the  se- 
ceded States.  This  gold  and  silver  are 
found  now  in  seven  States,  and  nine 
Territories ;  the  yield  is  rapidly  aug- 
menting, and  new  discoveries  constant- 
ly developed. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  esti- 
mates the  total  product  '  next  year,'  of 
our  mines  of  precious  metals,  at  '  $100,- 
000,000,'  and  when  our  railroad  to  the 
Pacific  (traversing  this  region)  is  com- 
pleted, his  estimate  of  the  '  annual 
yield'  is  '$150,000,000.'  The  mines 
are  declared  '  inexhaustible '  by  the 
highest  authority,  and  our  Nevada 
silver  mines  are  now  admitted  to  be 
'  the  richest  in  the  world.'  The  com- 
pletion of  our  imperial  railroad,  now 
progressing  to  the  Pacific,  will  carry 
an  immense  population  to  the  gold 
and  silver  regions,  vastly  increase  the 
number  of  miners,  diminish  the  cost  of 
mining,  and  decrease  the  price  of  pro- 
visions and  supplies  to  the  laborers. 
When  we  add  to  this,  the  vast  and  in- 
creasing product  of  our  quicksilver 
mines  of  California,  so  indispensable  as 
an  amalgam  in  producing  gold  and 
silver,  as  also  the  great  and  progressive 
improvement  in  processes  and  ma- 
chinery for  working  the  quartz  veins, 
it  is  now  believed  that  the  estimates  of 
our  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  Com- 
missioner of  the  General  Land  Office, 
will  be  exceeded  by  the  result.     These 
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mines  of  the  precious  metals  are  nearly 
all  on  the  public  lands  of  the  United 
States ;  they  are  the  property  of  the 
Federal  G:>rernment,  and  their  intrinsic 
value  r.vard*  our  public  debt. 

Public  Lands. — The  United  States 
own  an  immense  public  domain,  ac- 
quired by  treaties  with  France,  Spain, 
and  Mexico,  and  by  compacts  with 
States  and  Indian  tribes.  This  domain 
is  thus  described  in  the  Report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  the  General  Land 
Office,  of  November  29th,  18G0  : 

'Of  the  3,250,000  of  square  miles 
which  constitute  the  territorial  extent 
of  the  Union,  the  public  lands  embrace 
an  area  of  2,265,625  square  miles,  or 
1,450,000,000  of  acres,  being  more  than 
two  thirds  of  our  geographical  extent, 
and  nearly  three  times  as  large  as  the 
United  States  at  the  ratification  of  the 
definitive  treaty  of  peace  in  1783  with 
Great  Britain.  This  empire  domain 
extends  from  the  northern  line  of  Texas, 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  reaching  to  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  northwesterly  to  the 
Canada  line  bordering  upon  the  great 
Lakes  Erie,  Huron,  Michigan,  and  Su- 
perior, extending  westward  to  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean,  with  Puget's  Sound  on  the 
north,  the  Mediterranean  Sea  of  our  ex- 
treme northwestern  possessions. 

'  It  includes  fifteen  sovereignties, 
known  as  the  '  Land  States,'  and  an 
extent  of  territory  sufficient  for  thirty- 
two  additional,  each  equal  to  the  great 
central  land  State  of  Ohio. 

'  It  embraces  soils  capable  of  abun- 
dant yield  of  the  rich  productions  of  the 
tropics,  of  sugar,  cotton,  rice,  tobacco, 
corn,  and  the  grape,  the  vintage,  now  a 
staple,  particularly  so  of  California  ;  of 
the  great  cereals,  wheat  and  corn,  in  the 
Western,  Northwestern,  and  Pacific 
States,  and  in  that  vast  interior  region 
from  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  River 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains  ;  and  thence  to 
the  chain  formed  by  the  Sierra  Nevada 
and  Cascades,  the  eastern  wall  of  the 
Pacific  slope,  every  variety  of  soil  is 
found  revealing  its  wealth. 

'  Instead  of  dreary,  inarable  wastes, 
as  supposed  in  earlier  times,  the  mil- 
lions of  buffalo,  elk,  deer,  mountain 
sheep,  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  the 
soil,  fed  by  the  hand  of  nature,  attest 
its  capacity  for  the  abundant  support 
of  a  dense  population  through  the  skil- 
ful toil  of   the    agriculturist,   dealing 


with  the  earth  under  the  guidance  of 
the  science  of  the  present  age. 

'  Not  only  is  the  yield  of  food  for 
man  in  this  region  abundant,  but  it 
holds  in  its  bosom  the  precious  metals 
of  gold,  silver,  with  cinnabar,  the  use- 
ful metals  of  iron,  lead,  copper,  inter- 
spersed with  immense  belts  or  strata  of 
that  propulsive  element,  coal,  the  source 
of  riches  and  power,  and  now  the  indis- 
pensable agent,  not  only  for  domestic 
purposes  of  life,  but  in  the  machine 
shop,  the  steam  car,  and  steam  vessel, 
quickening  the  advance  of  civilization 
and  the  permanent  settlement  of  the 
country,  and  being  the  agent  of  active 
and  constant  intercommunication  with 
every  part  of  the  republic' 

Kansas  having  been  admitted  since 
the  date  of  this  Report,  our  public  do- 
main, thus  described  officially,  now  in- 
cludes the  sixteen  land  States,  and  alt 
the  Territories. 

Of  this  vast  region  (originally  1,450,- 
000,000  acres),  there  was  surveyed  up 
to  September,  1860,  441,067,915  acres, 
and  394,088,712  acres  disposed  of  by 
sales,  grants,  etc.,  leaving,  as  the  Com- 
missioner states,  '  the  total  area  of  un- 
sold and  unappropriated,  of  offered  and 
unoffered  lands  of  the  public  domain, 
1,055,911,288  acres.'  This  is  '  land  sur- 
face,' exclusive  of  lakes,  bays,  rivers, 
etc.,  1,055,911,288  acres,  or  1,649,861 
square  miles,  and  exceeds  one  half  the 
area  of  the  whole  Union.  The  area  of 
New  York,  being  47,000  square  miles,  is 
less  than  a  thirty-fifth  part  of  our  pub- 
lic domain.  England  *  (proper)  has 
50,922  square  miles,  France  203,736, 
Prussia  107,921,  and  Germany  80,620 
square  miles.  The  area  then  of  our 
public  domain  is  more  than  eight  times 
as  large  as  France,  more  than  fifteen 
times  as  large  as  Prussia,  more  than 
twenty  times  as  large  as  Germany,  more 
than  thirty-two  times  as  large  as  Eng- 
land, and  larger  (excluding  Russia) 
than  all  Europe,  containing  more  than 
200  millions  of  people. 

As  England  (proper)  contained  in 
1861,   18,949,916    inhabitants,    if    our 

*  Our  whole  area  is  more  than  sixty  times  as 
largo  as  England. 
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public  domain  were  as  densely  settled, 
its  population  would  exceed  606  mil- 
lions ;  and  it  would  be  260,497,561,  if 
numbering  as  many  to  the  square  mile 
as  Massachusetts.  Its  average  fertility 
far  exceeds  that  of  Europe,  as  does  also 
the  extent  of  its  mines,  especially  gold, 
silver,  coal,  and  iron,  with  every  vari- 
ety of  soil,  climate,  mineral  and  agri- 
cultural products. 

These  lands  are  surveyed  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Government  into  town- 
ships of  six  miles  square,  subdivided 
into  sections,  and  these  into  quarter 
sections  (160)  acres,  set  apart  for  home- 
steads. Our  system  of  public  surveys 
into  squares,  by  lines  running  due  north 
and  south,  east  and  west,  is  so  simple 
as  to  have  precluded  all  disputes  as  to 
boundary  or  title.  This  domain  reaches 
from  the  24th  to  the  49th  parallel, 
from  the  lakes  to  the  gulf,  and  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  Its  iso- 
thermcs  (the  lines  of  equal  mean  an- 
nual temperatures)  strike  on  the  north 
the  coast  of  Norway  midway,  touch 
St.  Petersburg  in  Russia,  and  pass 
through  Manchooria  on  the  coast  of 
Asia,  about  three  degrees  south  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Amour  river.  On  the 
south,  these  isothermes  run  through 
Northern  Africa,  and  nearly  the  centre 
of  Egypt  near  Thebes,  cross  Northern 
Arabia,  Persia,  Northern  Hindostan,  and 
Southern  China  near  Canton. 

Of  this  vast  domain,  less  than  two 
per  cent,  is  cursed  by  slavery,  which 
is  prohibited  by  law  in  eleven  of  these 
land  States,  and  in  all  the  Territories. 

Now,  however,  within  our  present 
vast  domain,  hot  only  the  poor,  but 
our  own  industrious  classes  and  those 
of  Europe,  may  not  only  find  a  home, 
but  a  farm  for  each  settler,  substantially 
as  a  free  gift  by  the  Government. 
Here  all  who  would  rather  be  owners 
than  tenants,  and  wish  to  improve 
and  cultivate  their  own  soil,  are  in- 
vited. Here,  too,  all  who  would  be- 
come equals  among  equals,  citizens  (not 
subjects)  of  a  great  and  free  country, 
enjoying    the    right    of    suffrage,    and 


eligible  to  every  office  except  the  presi- 
dency, can  come  and  occupy  with  us 
this   great   inheritance.     Here   liberty, 
equality,  and  fraternity  reign  supreme, 
not  in  theory,  or  in  name  only,  but  in 
truth  and  reality.     This  is  the  brother- 
hood of  man,  secured  and  protected  by 
our  organic  law.    Here  the  Constitution 
and  the  people  are  the  only  sovereigns, 
and  the   Government   is   administered 
by   their  elected   agents,  and   for  the 
benefit  of  the   people.     Those   toiling 
elsewhere  for  wages  that  will  scarcely 
support  existence,  for  the  education  of 
whose  children  no  provision  is  made  by 
lawT,  who  are  excluded  from  the  right 
of   suffrage,   may   come    here   and   be 
voters  and  citizens,  find  a  farm  given 
as  a  homestead,  free  schools  provided 
for  their  children  at  the  public  expense, 
and  hold  any  office  but  the  presidency, 
to  which  their  children,  born  here,  are 
eligible.    What  does  Europe  for  any  of 
its  toiling  millions  who  reject  this  mu- 
nificent offer  ?    He  is  worked  and  taxed 
there  to  his  utmost  endurance.     He  has 
the  right  to  work,  and  pay  taxes,  but 
not  to  vote.     Unschooled  ignorance  is 
his  lot  and  that  of  his  descendants.     If 
a  farmer,  he  works  and  improves  the 
land  of  others,   in  constant  terror  of 
rent  day,  the   landlord,  and   eviction. 
Indeed  the  annual  rent  of  a  single  acre 
in    England    exceeds    the    price — $10 
(£2.  2s.  8(1.) — payable  for  the  ownership 
in  fee  simple  of  the  entire  homestead 
of  160  acres,  granted  him  here  by  the 
Government.      For  centuries   that  are 
past  and  for  all  time  to   come,  there, 
severe     toil,    poverty,    ignorance,   the 
workhouse,    or    low    wages,   and    dis- 
franchisement, would  seem   to   be  his 
lot.      Here,   freedom,   competence,  the 
right  of  suffrage,  the  homestead  fann, 
and  free  schools  for  his  children. 

In  selecting  these  homestead  farms, 
the  emigrant  can  have  any  temperature, 
from  St.  Petersburg  to  Canton.  He 
can  have  a  cold,  a  temperate,  or  a  warm 
climate,  and  fanning  or  gardening, 
grazing  or  vintage,  varied  by  fishing  or 
hunting.     He  can  raise  wheat,  rye,  In- 
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dian  corn,  oats,  rice,  indigo,  cotton, 
tobacco,  cane  or  maple  sugar  and  mo- 
lasses, sorghum,  wool,  peas  and  beans, 
Irish  or  sweet  potatoes,  barley,  buck- 
wheat, wine,  butter,  cheese,  hay,  clover, 
and  all  the  grasses,  hemp,  hops,  flax 
and  flaxseed,  silk,  beeswax  and  honey, 
and  poultry,  in  uncounted  abundance. 
If  he  prefers  a  stock  farm,  he  can  raise 
horses,  asses,  and  mules,  camels,  milch 
cows,  working  oxen,  and  other  cattle, 
goats,  sheep,  and  swine.  In  most  loca- 
tions, these  will  require  neither  housing 
nor  feeding  throughout  the  year.  He 
can  have  orchards,  and  all  the  fruits 
and  vegetables  of  Europe,  and  many  in 
addition.  He  can  have  an  Irish  or 
German,  Scotch,  English  or  Welsh, 
French,  Swiss,  Norwegian,  or  American 
neighborhood.  He  can  select  the  shores 
of  oceans,  lakes,  or  rivers  ;  live  on  tide 
water  or  higher  lands,  valleys,  or  moun- 
tains. He  can  be  near  a  church  of  his 
own  denomination ;  the  freedom  of 
conscience  is  complete ;  he  pays  no 
tithes,  nor  church  tax,  except  volun- 
tarily. His  sons  and  daughters,  on 
reaching  twenty-one  years  of  age,  or 
sooner,  if  the  head  of  a  family,  are  each 
entitled  to  a  homestead  of  160  acres ; 
if  he  cSes,  the  title  is  secured  to  his 
widow,  children,  or  heirs.  Our  flag  is 
his,  and  covers  him  everywhere  with 
its  protection.  He  is  our  brother ;  and 
he  and  his  children  will  enjoy  with  us 
the  same  heritage  of  competence  and 
freedom.  He  comes  where  labor  is 
king,  and  toil  is  respected  and  reward- 
ed. If  before,  or  instead  of  receiving 
his  homestead,  he  chooses  to  pursue 
his  profession  or  business,  to  work  at 
his  trade,  or  for  daily  wages,  he  will 
find  them  double  the  European  rate, 
and  subsistence  cheaper.  From  what- 
ever part  of  Europe  he  may  come,  he 
will  meet  his  countrymen  here,  and 
from  them  and  us  receive  a  cordial  wel- 
come. A  Government  which  gives  him 
a  farm,  the  right  to  vote,  and  free 
schools  for  his  children,  must  desire 
his  welfare. 

Of   this  vast    domain    (more    than 


thirty-two  times  as  large  as  England) 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 
grants  substantially  as  a  free  gift,  a 
farm  of  160  acres  to  every  settler  who 
will  occupy  and  cultivate  the  same,  the 
title  being  in  fee  simple,  and  free  from 
all  rent  whatsoever.  The  settler  may 
be  native  or  European,  a  present  or  fu- 
ture immigrant,  including  females  as 
well  as  males,  but  must  be  at  least 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  or  the  head  of 
a  family.  If  an  immigrant,  the  declara- 
tion must  first  be  made  of  an  intention 
to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  when  the  grant  is  immediately 
made,  without  waiting  for  naturaliza- 
tion. When  the  children  of  the  settler 
reach  twenty-one  years  of  age,  or  be- 
come the  head  of  a  family,  they  each 
receive  from  the  Government  a  like 
donation  of  160  acres.  The  intrinsic 
value  of  this  public  domain  far  exceeds 
the  whole  public  debt  of  the  United 
States. 

Our  national  wealth,  by  the  last  cen- 
sus, was  $16,159,616,068,  and  its  in- 
crease during  the  last  ten  years  $8,925,- 
481,011,  or  126.45  per  cent.  (Census, 
I860,  p.  195.)  Now,  if,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  Homestead  Bill,  there 
should  be  occupied,  improved,  and  cul- 
tivated, during  the  next  ten  years, 
100,000  additional  farms  by  settlers,  or 
only  10,000  per  annum,  it  would  make 
an  aggregate  of  16,000,000  acres.  If, 
including  houses,  fences,  bams,  and 
other  improvements,  we  should  value 
each  of  these  farms  at  ten  dollars  an 
acre,  it  would  make  an  aggregate  of 
$160,000,000.  But  if  we  add  the  prod- 
uct of  these  farms,  allowing  only  one 
half  of  each  (80  acres)  to  be  cultivated, 
and  the  average  annual  value  of  the 
crops,  stock  included,  to  be  only  ten 
dollars  per  acre,  it  would  give  $80,000,- 
000  a  year,  and,  in  ten  years,  $800,000,- 
000,  independent  of  the  reinvestment 
of  capital.  It  is  clear  that  thus  vast 
additional  employment  would  be  given 
to  labor,  freight  to  steamers,  railroads, 
and  canals,  markets  for  manufactures, 
and  augmented  revenue. 
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The  homestead  privilege  will  largely 
increase  immigration.  Now,  beside  the 
money  brought  here  by  immigrants, 
the  census  proves  that  the  average  an- 
nual value  of  the  labor  of  Massachu- 
setts, per  capita,  was,  in  18G0,  $300  for 
each  man,  woman,  and  child.  Assum- 
ing that  of  the  immigrants  at  an  aver- 
age net  annual  value  of  only  §100  each, 
or  less  than  33  cents  a  day,  it  would 
make,  in  ten  years,  at  the  rate  of  200,- 
000  each  year,  the  following  aggre- 
gate : 

1st  year,    200,000  =  $20,000,000 

2d  "  400,000  u  40,000,000 

3d  "  600,000  "  60,000,000 

4th  "  800,000  "  80,000,000 

5th  "  1,000,000  "  100,000,000 

6th  "  1,200,000  "  120,000,000 

7th  "  1,400,000  "  140,000,000 

8th  "  1,600,000  "  160,000,000 

9th  "  1,800,000  "  180,000,000 

10th  "  2,000,000  "  200,000,000 


Total,   $1,100,000,000 

In  this  table,  the  labor  of  all  immi- 
grants each  year  is  properly  added  to 
those  arriving  the  succeeding  year,  so 
as  to  make  the  aggregate,  the  last  year, 
two  millions.  This  would  make  the 
value  of  the  labor  of  these  two  millions 
of  immigrants,  in  ten  years,  $1,100,000,- 
000,  independent  of  the  annual  accumu- 
lation of  capital,  and  the  labor  of  the 
children  of  the  immigrants  after  the 
first  ten  years,  which,  with  their  de- 
scendants, would  go  on  constantly  in- 


creasing. 


But,  by  the  actual  official  returns  (see 
page  14  of  Census),  the  number  of  alien 
immigrants  to  the  United  States,  from 
December,  1S50,  to  December,  I860, 
was  2,508,210,  or  an  annual  average  of 
259,821,  say  260,000.  The  effect,  then, 
of  this  immigration,  on  the  basis  of  the 
last  table,  upon  the  increase  of  national 
wealth,  was  as  follows  : 

1st  year,  2<)0,000  =  $26,000,000 

2d      "  520,000    "      52,000,000 

3d      "  780,000    "      78,000,000 

4th     «  1,040,000    "    104,000,000 


5th  year,  1,300,000  =  $130,000,000 

6th     "  1,560,000  "  156,000,000 

7th     "  1,820,000  "  1S2,000,000 

8th     "  2,080,000  "  208,000,000 

9th     "  2,340,000  "  234,000,000 

10th     "  2,600,000  "  260,000,000 


Total,   $1,430,000,000 

Thus  the  value  of  the  labor  of  the 
immigrants  from  1850  to  1860  was  four- 
teen  hundred  and  thirty  millions  of 
dollars,  making  no  allowance  for  the 
accumulation  of  capital  by  annual  re- 
investment, nor  for  the  natural  increase 
of  population,  amounting,  by  the  census, 
in  ten  years,  to  about  24  per  cent.  This 
addition  to  our  wealth  by  the  labor  of 
the  children,  in  the  first  ten  years, 
would  be  small ;  but  in  the  second, 
and  each  succeeding  decennium,  when 
we  count  children  and  their  descend- 
ants, it  would  be  large  and  constantly 
augmenting.  But  the  census  shows 
that  our  wealth  increases  each  ten  years 
at  the  rate  of  126.45  per  cent.  Now, 
then,  take  our  increase  of  wealth  in 
consequence  of  immigration  as  before 
stated,  and  compound  it  at  the  rate  of 
126.45  per  cent,  every  ten  years,  and 
the  result  is  largely  over  three  billions 
of  dollars  in  1870,  and  over  seven  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  1830,  independent 
of  the  effect  of  any  immigration  suc- 
ceeding 1800.  If  these  results  are 
astonishing,  we  must  remember  that 
immigration  here  is  augmented  popu- 
lation, and  that  it  is  population  and 
labor  that  create  wealth.  Capital,  in- 
deed, is  the  accumulation  of  labor. 
Immigration,  then,  from  1S50  to  1860, 
added  to  our  national  wealth  a  sum 
more  than  one  third  greater  than  our 
whole  debt  or.  the  1st  of  July  last,  and 
augmenting  in  a  ratio  much  more  rapid 
than  its  increase,  and  thus  enabling  us 
to  bear  the  war  expenses. 

As  the  homestead  privilege  must 
largely  increas"  immigration,  and  add 
especially  to  the  cultivation  of  our  soil, 
it  will  contribute  more  than  any  other 
measure    to    increase    our  population, 
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wealth,  and  power,  and  augment  our 
revenue  from  duties  and  taxes. 

"We  have  Been  that,  by  the  Census 
(p.  193),  the  total  value  of  the  real  and 
personal  estate  in  the  United  States 
was,  in — 

I860, $16,159,610,068 

1850, 7,135,780,223 

Increase  from  1850  to  1830,  126.45 
per  cent. 

At  the  same  rate  of  increase,  for  the 
four  succeeding  decades,  the  result 
would  be,  in — 

1S70, $36,593,430,585 

1880, 82,885,868,849 

1890, 187,314,353,225 

1900, 423,330,438,288 

If  we  subtract  one  fourth  from  the 
aggregate,  we  will  find  that  our  public 
debt  constitutes  less  than  one  half  of 
one  per  cent,  of  the  increase  of  our  na- 
tional wealth.  This  debt,  then,  does 
not  exhaust  our  capital,  but  effects  only 
a  small  diminution  of  the  rate  of  au£- 
mentation. 

If  we  look  at  the  causes  of  this  vast 
increase  of  our  national  wealth,  they 
will  be  found  mainly  in  the  enormous 
extent  of  our  fertile  lands,  the  vast  emi- 
gration from  Europe,  and  the  constant 
addition  of  new  States  to  the  Union. 
Thus,  from  1850  to  1880,  four  new 
States  were  added  to  the  Union.  These 
four  States  were  almost  an  untrodden 
wilderness  in  1850,  but  in  1800  were 
rich  and  flourishing  States,  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  638,965,  and  an  aggregate 
wealth  of  $331,809,418.  Within  this 
decade,  from  1860  to  1870,  at  least  six 
new  States  will  be  added  to  the  Union. 
This  is  evident  from  a  reference  to  our 
present  Territories,  as  follows  : 

Dacotah,      .     .     .  95,316,480  acres. 

Nebraska,   .     .     .  48,636,800  " 

Indian,    ....  56,924,030  " 

Idaho,     ....  203,878,720  " 

Washington,    .     .  44,795,160  " 

Nevada,.     .     .     .  52,184,960  " 

Utah, 68,034,480  " 

Arizona,.     .     .     .  80,730,240  " 


New  Mexico, 
Colorado,    . 


77,568,010  acres. 
66,880,000      " 


Total,    800,000,480  acres. 

Here  then  are  Territories  with  an  ag- 
gregate area  of  800,000,480  acres,  suffi- 
cient for  twenty-six  States  of  the  size 
of  New  York.  In  all  these  Territories 
but  one,  the  precious  metals  are  found 
in  great  abundance,  and  the  railroad 
to  the  Pacific,  with  numerous  branches 
through  this  vast  region,  together  with 
the  greatest  advantages  of  our  new 
Homestead  Bill  of  last  year,  is  settling 
these  Territories  with  unprecedented 
rapidity.  Notwithstanding  the  war, 
immigration  to  the  United  States  is 
progressing  with  more  than  its  usual 
volume,  caused  by  the  very  high  wages 
for  labor,  the  great  benefits  of  our  re- 
cent Homestead  Bill,  and  the  exclusion, 
by  recent  act  of  Congress,  of  slavery 
from  all  this  vast  domain. 

It  will  be  observed,  that,  whilst  the 
IomcLs  constituting  these  Territories  re- 
main public  lands,  no  estimate  is  made 
of  them  as  wealth  in  the  national  cen- 
sus. It  is  only  when  these  public  lands 
become  farms  and  private  property, 
that  they  are  valued  as  part  of  the 
wealth  of  the  nation.  This  remark 
also  applies  to  that  255,000,000  acres 
of  public  lands  in  the  sixteen  Land 
States  of  the  Union.  Hence  the  amaz- 
ing increase  of  wealth  at  each  decade, 
in  the  new  States  and  Territories. 
Thus,  by  Table  35  of  the  Census  of 
1860,  page  195,  the  rate  of  increase  of 
wealth    in  the    following   States  and 

Territories,  from  1850  to  1860,  was : 

« 

Territories. 


Washington, 
Nebraska,  . 
Utah, .  .  . 
New  Mexico, 


Stales, 


Kansas,    . 
Iowa, .     . 
California, 
Minnesota, 
Michigan, 


5,000  per  cent. 
4,800        " 

467        " 

302        " 

8,000  per  cent. 

942        " 

837        " 
6,000        " 

330        " 
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Oregon, 471  per  cent. 

Illinois, 457        " 

Wisconsin,  ....      550        " 

It  is  thus  that  the  wave  of  popula- 
tion moves  onward  in  our  Western 
States  and  Territories,  that  the  axe  and 
the  plough  are  the  pioneers  of  civiliza- 
tion, that  farms,  cities,  and  villages,  the 
schoolhouse,  and  the  church,  rise  from 
the  wilderness,  as  if  by  the  touch  of  an 
enchanter's  wand.  That  enchantment 
is  the  power  of  freedom  and  education, 
the  effect  of  which  (as  compared  with 


the  deadly  influence  of  slavery  and  ig- 
norance) shall  be  illustrated  in  a  suc- 
ceeding letter.  In  that  letter,  by  com- 
paring the  relative  progress  of  our  Free 
and  Slave  States,  as  demonstrated  by 
our  Census,  it  will  be  proved,  incon- 
testably,  that  the  total  exclusion  of 
slavery  from  our  Union  will  cause  an 
addition  to  our  national  wealth  vastly 
exceeding  the  whole  public  debt  of  our 
country,  and  soon  leave  us  much  richer 
than  before  the  rebellion. 

R.  J.  Walkee. 


»♦ » 


THE     DECLINE     OF     ENGLAND. 


In  Europe,  two  nations  for  almost 
a  thousand  years  have  contended  for 
empire.  England  and  France,  for  the 
greater  portion  of  that  period,  have 
waged  war  with  each  other.  When  not 
engaged  in  actual  hostilities,  they  have 
watched  each  other  with  jealous  ani- 
mosity— seeking  by  intrigue  and  diplo- 
matic schemes  to  thwart  or  defeat  the 
designs  which  one  or  the  other  had 
formed  for  national  aggrandizement. 

No  one  of  Anglo-Saxon  descent  can 
peruse  the  histories  of  those  countries, 
and  not  feel  pride  in  the  valor  and 
success  which  have  distinguished  his 
race.  Twice  the  victorious  banner  of 
England  has  fluttered  in  the  gaze  of 
Paris.  Until  a  recent  age,  the  French 
flag  visited  the  ocean  only  at  the  suffer- 
ance of  England. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  continental  policy  of 
England  since  1688 — in  pursuance  of 
which  she  has  persistently  sought  to 
defeat  the  ambition  of  France — no  one 
can  help  admiring  the  ability  and  in- 
domitable courage  she  has  displayed  in 
the  gratification  of  her  national  antipa- 
thy. From  the  League  of  Augsburg,  of 
1G87,  to  which  she  became  a  party,  to  the 


Treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  1713,  she  put  forth 
herculean  efforts  to  compel  the  relin- 
quishment of  the  family  compact  by 
Louis  XIV.  By  that  treaty,  the  dar- 
ling project  of  that  monarch  to  secure 
the  crown  of  Spain  for  a  Bourbon,  was 
forever  abandoned  by  France.  Elated 
with  this  triumph  over  her  adversary, 
throughout  the  eighteenth  century 
England  continued  to  pursue  the  same 
policy  of  checking  and  defeating  all 
the  schemes  of  France  for  territorial 
acquisition.  It  mattered  not  where  ;  in 
whatever  quarter  of  the  globe  France 
sought  to  plant  her  standard,  she  al- 
ways found  there  an  English  enemy. 
In  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  as  well  as 
in  Europe,  all  her  attempts  to  extend 
her  empire  were  defeated  by  England. 
Pondichcrry  was  the  only  East  Indian 
possession  which  the  genius  of  Clive  al- 
lowed her  to  retain.  By  the  Treaty  of 
Paris,  of  17G3,  she  was  compelled  to 
relinquish  Canada  in  order  to  regain  her 
West  Indian  islands  conquered  by  Eng- 
land.* 
Vainly,  under  good  or  bad,  weak  or 

*  One  hundred  years  have  elapsed  since  that 
treaty,  and  tho  London  Tunes  proclaims  that 
England  will  not  fight  for  Canada  now. 
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potent  sovereigns,  did  France  attempt 
the  enlargement  of  her  empire  or  an 
increase  of  national  power.  England, 
on  one  pretence  or  another,  always  con- 
fronted her,  and  by  successful  war,  or 
unscrupulous  diplomacy,  baffled  her 
designs. 

The  English  mind  was  cultivated 
throughout  the  eighteenth  century  into 
the  belief  that  every  accession  to 
France  was  a  menace  and  an  injury  to 
England. 

At  last  the  French  Revolution,  in- 
spiring with  preternatural  energy  that 
gallant  people,  turned  the  tide  of 
events  so  long  adverse  to  French  ag- 
grandizement. Still  true  to  her  hered- 
itary hostility,  England  combined  all 
Europe  to  resist  the  aggression  of  re- 
publican France.  But  soon,  from  the 
raging  elements  of  that  awful  convul- 
sion, the  '  Man  of  Destiny  '  arose,  who 
could  '  ride  the  whirlwind  and  direct 
the  storm.'  He  seized  the  helm,  evoked 
order  from  choas,  and  smote  the  ene- 
mies of  France  wherever  they  appeared, 
revived  the  splendors  of  her  early  his- 
tory, and,  like  her  mediaeval  Charle- 
magne, gave  the  law  to  Europe. 

England  took  the  measure  of  Na- 
poleon, and  recognized  in  him  an  ene- 
my whom  she  must  subdue  at  any  cost, 
or  submit  to  be  reduced  in  the  scale  of 
nations  to  that  importance  and  those 
proportions  befitting  her  diminutive 
territory  in  Europe. 

The  battle  of  Marengo— the  Peace  of 
Luneville — the  ascendency  of  Napoleon 
on  the  continent — the  defection  of  the 
continental  allies  of  England — and  the 
preparations  of  Napoleon  for  her  inva- 
sion, led  to  the  Treaty  of  Amiens. 

That  treaty,  however,  was  only  a 
brief  truce,  which  England  never  de- 
signed to  observe  but  temporarily.  She 
refused  to  respect  its  obligations,  and 
even  to  negotiate  for  its  modification. 
She  feared  that  peace  would  enable 
Napoleon  to  rebuild  his  shattered  navy. 

Lord  Hawkesbury's  note  of  March 
15th,  1803,  assigned  as  her  avowed  rea- 
son for  the  renewal  of  the  war — '  the 
vol.  v.- 


acquisition  made  by  France  in  various 
quarters,  particularly  in  Italy,  and 
therefore  England  would  be  justified  in 
claiming  equivalents  for  these  acquisi- 
tions as  a  counterpoise  to  the  augmen- 
tation of  the  power  of  France.'  * 

This  note  of  Lord  Hawkesbury  avows 
distinctly  the  spirit  of  the  foreign  policy 
of  England  for  the  last  two  hundred 
years.  She  would  not  tolerate  any  ac- 
quisition by  her  rival  unless  she  ob- 
tained '  equivalents.'  In  pursuance  of 
this  unchangeable  policy,  she  again  de- 
clared war  against  France.  Mr.  Pitt 
resumed  his  position  of  prime  minister, 
and  soon  formed  a  new  continental  coa- 
lition to  resist  the  mighty  power  and 
the  aggressions  of  the  French  emperor. 

Thenceforward  she  listened  to  no 
overtures  for  peace,  but  prosecuted 
with  implacable  resentment  the  war — 
until  she  finally  prostrated  her  imperial 
foe,  and  became  his  inglorious  jailer, 
until  death  relieved  her  from  all  appre- 
hensions of  danger. 

But  this  triumph  of  a  vindictive 
policy,  so  gratifying  to  the  national  an- 
tipathy, was  purchased  at  a  price  per- 
haps far  exceeding  its  value. 

The  overthrow  of  Napoleon  was  an 
achievement  which  compelled  England 
to  anticipate  the  resources  of  future 
generations.  These  generations  have 
come,  and  are  coming,  and  they  find 
themselves  unable  any  longer  to  con- 
tend with  French  ambition. 

The  first  Napoleon,  whom  England 
fought  with  such  relentless  animosity, 
won  his  throne  by  the  display  of  match- 
less ability  in  the  field  and  the  cabinet. 
The  present  Napoleon  reached  Ms 
throne  by  perjury,  assassination,  and 
crimes  of  the  blackest  atrocity.  The 
first  Napoleon  England  pursued  with 
her  hatred  to  his  grave.  The  present 
Napoleon,  reeking  with  the  blood  of 
his  unarmed  fellow  citizens,  kisses  the 
queen  of  England,  and  the  entente  cor- 
dial with  him  becomes  the  foreign 
policy  of  England.  Entangled  in  his 
toils,  she  makes  war  on  Russia  as  his 

*  See  Alison's  History,  chap,  xxxvii,  p.  269. 
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ally,  stands  silently  while  he  humbles 
Austria  and  changes  the  map  of  Eu- 
rope, and  barely  escapes  by  an  after- 
thought being  dragged  into  an  attempt 
to  destroy  a  free  republic  in  America, 
to  enable  France  to  augment  the  area 
for  the  expansion  of  the  Latin  race  at 
the  expense  of  that  of  the  Anglo-Saxon. 
What  would  the  great  Chatham  and 
his  son — who  so  long  moulded  the  des- 
tiny of  Europe — say,  if  they  could  re- 
visit the  earth  and  peruse  the  history 
of  their  country  for  the  last  twelve 
years  ?  "Would  they  recognize  her  as 
that  England  who  in  their  hands 
smote  the  house  of  Bourbon,  and  inau- 
gurated the  policy  which  led  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  greatest  captain  who 
ever  tormented  with  his  lust  for  glory 
the  human  race  ?  Certainly,  in  all  the 
wars  which  England  waged  against  the 
house  of  Bourbon,  France  never  at- 
tempted a  conquest  of  greater  value 
than  that  which  the  present  Napoleon 
has  commenced  in  Mexico.  Certainly, 
no  conquest  which  the  first  Napoleon 
ever  threatened  in  Europe  would  have 
so  strengthened  France  as  would  the 
annexation  of  Mexico  to  her  dominions. 
But  England  has  expended  in  her  wars 
with  the  first  Napoleon,  to  restrain  him 
from  acquisitions  which  could  not  have 
materially  injured  England,  all  her  re- 
sources for  war.  She  is  not  in  the 
condition  to  wage  such  wars  with 
France  as  she  prosecuted  during  the 
last  and  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century.  She  knows  that  she  must  ac- 
quiesce in  the  ambitions  acquisitions 
of  the  present  Napoleon,  or  else  en- 
counter his  hostility.  Cherbourg  and 
the  steam  navy  of  France  render  an  in- 
vasion of  the  British  Isles  a  more  prac- 
ticable achievement  for  the  present 
Napoleon  than  ever  the  first  Napoleon 
could  hope  for.  England  shrinks, 
therefore,  from  any  effort  to  curb  the 
present  aggrandizement  of  France,  from 
J</ir.  She  ignominiously  renounces 
and  abandons  the  policy  of  her  mon- 
archy, her  aristocracy,  and  her  people 
— pursued  for  two  hundred  years  with 


unfaltering  pertinacity ;  not  because 
she  condemns  it,  not  because  she  does 
not  feel  'justified'  in  resisting  French 
acquisitions  unless  '  equivalents  for 
these  acquisitions  as  a  counterpoise  to 
the  augmentation  of  the  power  of 
France  '  are  obtained ;  but  obviously, 
because  she  fears  to  encounter  the  arms 
of  the  present  Napoleon. 

When  the  French  emperor  forced 
upon  the  acceptance  of  Lord  Aber- 
deen's cabinet  '  the  harsh  and  insulting 
scheme  of  action  '  (as  Kinglake  calls  it) 
'  which  provoked  the  war  with  Russia 
in  1854,  England's  dilemma  was:  a 
war  with  Nicholas,  or  a  rupture  with 
France.  '  The  negotiation  which  had 
seemed  to  be  almost  ripe  for  a  settle- 
ment was  then  ruined.'  * 

A  war  for  Napoleon  at  that  time  with 
one  of  the  great  powers,  was  a  neces- 
sity. It  was  necessary  for  the  stability 
of  his  throne.  It  was  necessary  to  pre- 
vent the  thoughts  of  France  from 
dwelling  upon  the  assassination  of  the 
republic  and  her  own  infamy  in  sub- 
mitting to  that  enormous  villany.  If 
it  had  not  been  Russia,  it  would  have 
been  England  that  the  imperial  usurper 
would  have  denounced  as  disturbing 
the  waters  for  his  provocation. 

Mellowed  by  time,  and  enlightened 
by  their  deplorable  results,  England 
now  views  the  wars  with  Napoleon  the 
First  in  their  true  light.  So  far  from 
British  power  having  been  augmented 
by  that  tremendous  struggle,  it  has 
compelled  England  to  descend  from 
the  position  of  a  first-rate  to  that  of  a 
second-rate  power,  so  far  as  it  concerns 
the  politics  of  Europe.  Had  the  first 
Napoleon  survived  to  this  day,  she 
would  hardly  have  consented  to  act 
with  the  same  subserviency  to  him  as 
she  now  voluntarily  acts  toward  his 
ignoble  counterfeit.  She  would  never 
have  stood  an  idle  spectator  of  the  hu- 
miliation of  Austria  by  him.  She 
would  never  have  permitted  him  to 
betray  her  into  the  causeless  and  ridic- 
ulous war  with  her  ancient  ally  Russia. 

*  Kinghikc'p  Crimea  Invasion,  p.  260. 
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It  was  the  aid  of  Russia  which  enabled 
her  to  overthrow  the  great  Napoleon, 
and  now  she  permits  the  little  Napo- 
leon to  bully  her  into  a  war  with  Rus- 
sia that  he  may  bedizen  his  name  with 
the  glory  of  a  conflict  with  the  con- 
queror of  his  illustrious  kinsman. 

If  the  object  of  Napoleon  was  so  ig- 
nominious, contemptible,  and  crimi- 
nal, as  we  know  it  to  have  been,  in  pro- 
ducing the  war  of  1854,  with  what  ob- 
loquy must  England  be  covered  for  al- 
lowing herself  to  be  beguiled  into  such 
a  war  by  such  a  juggler  ? 

The  pretended  cause  of  the  Crimean 
war,  as  alleged,  was  the  threatened  in- 
vasion of  Turkey  by  Nicholas.  But 
what  injury  was  that  to  England,  com- 
pared to  the  seizure  of  Mexico  by 
France  ? 

England  had  not  for  two  hundred 
years  made  it  the  chief  object  of  her 
foreign  policy  to  resist  the  expansion 
of  the  Russian  empire.  She  had  ac- 
quiesced in  the  partition  of  Poland,  and 
by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  made  herself  a 
party  to  that  nefarious  spoliation  by 
Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia.  She 
knew  that  Austria,  Prussia,  and  the 
German  Confederation  were  pledged  to 
protect  Turkey  from  Russia.*  Her 
subserviency  to  France  in  separately 
with  her  making  war  on  Russia,  upon 
the  pretence  of  the  protection  of  Tur- 
key, was  supererogatory  as  well  as 
needless. 

The  truth  is,  and  so  will  history 
make  up  the  record,  the  French  em- 
peror desired  to  humiliate  England, 
and  England  dare  not  refuse  to  be  hu- 
miliated by  him.      It  was  a  '  great 

SURRENDER.'  f 

It  will  not  do  for  England  to  excuse 
herself  for  not  resisting  the  French  in- 
vasion of  Mexico  by  any  such  allega- 
tion as  that  she  has  received  Napleon's 
assurances  that  he  does  not  intend  to 
make   a  French  province  of  Mexico. 

*  Kinglake. 

t  See  Kinglakc's  remarks  on  the  design  of 
Louis  Napoleon  in  making  St.  Arnaud  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  French  army  in  the  Cri- 
mean -war,  p.  32L 


She  must  know,  that  no  confidence  can 
be  placed  in  his  veracity.  She  must 
know,  that  such  assurances  are  but  a 
flimsy  veil  to  deceive  her  and  other  na- 
tions. They  are  designed  to  meet  the 
contingency — of  Federal  success  in 
crushing  rebellion. 

He  has  been  willing  to  be  fooled  by 
those  who  surround  him,  into  the  be- 
lief that  the  rebels  will  achieve  their 
independence.*  In  that  event,  he  will 
never  relinquish  his  grasp  on  Mexico, 
unless  compelled  to  do  so  by  force  of 
arms.  Should  the  rebellion  succeed,  as 
he  professes  to  believe  it  will,  his  in- 
strument and  accomplice,  Maximilian, 
will  be  discarded  with  as  little  cere- 
mony as  the  first  Napoleon  discarded 
some  of  the  puppet  kings  whom  he 
saw  proper  to  crown  and  discrown  ac- 
cording to  the  exigency  of  his  occa- 
sions. 

The  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  (1748) 
terminated  one  of  the  wars  of  England 
with  Louis  XIV.  The  renunciation  by 
France  of  the  cause  of  the  Pretender 
was  the  most  material  advantage  accru- 
ing to  England  from  that  treaty.  But 
the  ink  was  hardly  dry  with  which  it 
was  written,  before  England  took  um- 
brage at  France  for  efforts  to  rebuild 
her  navy,  which  had  been  seriously  re- 
duced and  crippled  by  the  events  of  the 
previous  war,  and  also  for  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  French  in  Canada  on  the 
English  settlements.  For  these  causes 
the  Seven  Years'  War  was  commenced, 
and,  under  the  auspices  of  the  first 
William  Pitt,  successfully  prosecuted, 
until  France  was  completely  humbled. 
Now,  however,  Napoleon  the  Third 
constructs  a  navy  more  powerful  than 
France  ever  before  possessed,  and,  in- 
stead of  molesting  some  obscure  Eng- 
lish settlement  in  the  interior  of  Ameri- 
ca, appropriates  to  himself  a  great 
country,  fertile  in  resources,  with  mines 
of  incalculable  wealth,  and  in  close 
proximity  to  English  colonies,  cherished 
by  the  most  vigilant  protection  of  Eng- 
land. 

*  Written  in  August,  1863. 
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The  value  of  Mexico  is  thus  portrayed 
by  the  British  historian  Alison  (vol.  iv., 
p.  423)  : 

'  Humboldt  has  told  us  that  he  was 
never  wearied  with  astonishment  at  the 
smallness  of  the  portion  of  soil  which, 
in  Mexico  and  the  adjoining  provinces, 
would  yield  sustenance  to  a  family  for 
a  year :  and  that  the  same  extent  of 
ground  which  in  wheat  would  main- 
tain only  two  persons,  would  yield  sus- 
tenance under  the  banana  to  fifty ; 
though  in  that  favored  region  the  re- 
turn of  wheat  is  never  under  seventy, 
sometimes  as  much  as  a  hundred  fold. 
The  return  on  an  average  of  Great 
Britain  is  not  more  than  nine  to  one. 
If  due  weight  be  given  to  these  extra- 
ordinary facts,  it  will  not  appear  ex- 
travagant to  assert  that  Mexico,  with  a 
territory  embracing  seven  times  the 
whole  area  of  France,  may  at  some  fu- 
ture and  possibly  not  remote  period 
contain  two  hundred  millions  of  inhab- 
itants.' 

This  is  the  magnificent  empire  which 
France  now  seeks  to  conquer,  without 
a  murmur  of  remonstrance  from  Great 
Britain,  who  so  often  combined  Europe 
to  resist  the  petty  acquisition  by 
France  of  territory  less  than  one  of  the 
Mexican  States. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  England 
relies  on  the  United  States  to  prevent 
Mexico  becoming  a  French  province. 
Her  statesmen  have  for  the  past  two 
years  professed  the  belief  that  the  dis- 
memberment of  the  United  States  is  in- 
evitable. In  that  event,  they  must 
know  that  the  United  States  would 
prove  no  obstacle  to  the  occupation  of 
Mexico  by  France.  No ;  the  acqui- 
escence of  England  in  this  gigantic  ac- 
quisition of  France  can  be  ascribed  to 
no  such  assurance  of  the  power  of  the 
United  States.  It  may  be  said  that  she 
has  flattered  herself  that  by  letting 
alone  Napoleon,  he  may  possibly,  by 
an  alliance  with  the  rebels,  secure  the 
permanent  dissolution  of  the  American 
Union  ; — that  the  United  States,  if  suc- 
cessful in  crashing  the  rebellion,  would 
be  to  her  a  greater  terror  than  Napo- 
leon. "We  do  not  believe  that  she  is 
influenced  by  such  considerations.     She 


knows  that  the  United  States,  however 
powerful  by  the  recent  development  of 
military  strength,  would  hardly  attempt 
the  invasion  of  the  British  Islands. 
But  she  has  no  such  faith  in  her  crafty 
neighbor.  She  knows  that  France  and 
the  Bonapartes  owe  her  a  debt  of  ven- 
geance which  only  the  ravage  and  des- 
olation of  the  British  soil  will  ever 
liquidate.  She  remembers  that  the 
favorite  scheme  of  Napoleon  the  First 
was  the  invasion  of  England  ;  and  she 
knows  that  this  scheme  is  among  the 
Idecs  Napoleon  of  the  nephew.  She  is 
aware,  too,  that  Napoleon  the  Third 
has  the  means  at  his  command  which 
will  enable  him  to  place  any  number 
of  troops  on  her  shores.  She  is  satis- 
fied that  upon  the  first  provocation 
which  she  offers,  he  will  gratify  the 
treasured  hatred  of  the  French  and 
of  his  family,  by  consummating  the 
darling  project  of  his  uncle.  The  terror 
of  invasion  has  induced  her  to  change 
the  nature  of  her  foreign  policy.  She 
will  cling  to  the  French  alliance  until 
the  French  emperor  has  satiated  his 
national  craving  for  her  degradation ; 
and  not  until  he  strikes  her  a  blow, 
which  will  resound  throughout  the 
world,  will  England  be  prepared  to 
battle  with  the  Gaul.  No  future  acces- 
sion of  territory  would  make  France 
more  formidable  for  the  invasion  of 
England  than  she  is  now.  Her  army 
of  five  hundred  thousand  men,  and  her 
steam  navy  and  ironclads  are  all-suffi- 
cient for  that  purpose,  whenever  the 
French  emperor  chooses  so  to  employ 
them.  But  if  Napoleon  devotes  this 
army  and  that  navy  to  such  a  formid- 
able conquest  as  that  of  a  country  seven 
times  as  large  as  France,  three  thou- 
sand miles  from  her  shores,  it  is  not 
probable  that  he  will  soon  be  able  to 
spare  them  for  the  invasion  of  Great 
Britain.  Spain  vainly  struggled  for 
years  to  conquer  her  revolted  provinces 
in  America.  England  failed  to  con- 
quer her  rebellious  colonies,  with  a 
population  not  exceeding  three  mil- 
lions.    France  lost  an  army  of  thirty- 
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five  thousand  men,  veterans  of  Mo- 
reau's,  in  the  vain  effort  to  subdue 
the  negroes  of  St.  Domingo.  England 
could  desire  no  better  scheme  for  the 
destruction  of  the  military  strength  of 
Napoleon  than  that  of  the  attempted 
conquest  of  Mexico.  She  will  therefore 
rather  stimulate  than  restrain  the  sec- 
ond French  emperor  in  his  desire  to 
devote  his  legions  to  the  enlargement 
of  the  area  for  the  supremacy  of  the 
Latin  race  in  America.  Her  motive 
will  be  the  despicable  safety  of  her 
shores  from  Gallic  invasion.  For  this 
she  sacrifices  her  prestige  in  the  world 
— her  hereditary  policy — the  time-hon- 


ored traditions  of  the  Anglo-Saxon. 
The  world  hereafter  is  free  to  the 
Frenchman,  for  robbery,  spoliation, 
conquest,  and  invasion,  wherever  else 
than  in  England  he  chooses  to  prose- 
cute the  vocation  of  national  crime. 
England  is  no  longer  the  foe  of  French 
ambition  or  rapacity.  So  long  as 
France  will  abstain  from  the  invasion 
of  the  'inviolate  isle,'  where  for  al- 
most a  thousand  years  no  foreign  ene- 
my has  placed  his  foot,  so  long  she  may 
be  free  from  molestation  from  England, 
whatever  else  she  may  attempt ;  and 
this  is  the  inglorious  policy  of  Eng- 
land in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1862-3. 


TEMPTATION. 


[A  literal  translation  of  this  remarkable 
prose-poem  was  kindly  placed  in  our  hands 
by  Prof.  Podbielski.  It  is  allegorical  through- 
out, every  phase  of  its  marvellous  symbolism 
resting  upon  dire  and  tragic  truth. 

The  many  times  murdered  Mother  is  of 
course  Poland.  We  hope  that  the  publica- 
tion of  this  prophetic  vision  of  her  great  son, 
patriot,  poet,  statesman,  and  sage,  as  he  un- 
doubtedly was,  may  excite  a  vivid  interest  at 
the  present  hour,  when  that  heroic  but  un- 
happy country  is  agaiu  struggling  for  life  and 
freedom. 

In  its  present  English  form,  '  Temptation '  is 
reverently  dedicated  to  the  patriot  sons  of  the 
Mother  of  heroes,  by        Martha  W.  Cook.] 

Alae,  crimsoned  with  blood  and  swollen  with  tears 

run  our  troubled  life-waves  1 
From  the  depths  and  whirlpools  of  the  stormful 

currents  sounds  the  moan  of  eternal  sorrow  1 
Behind  roars  the  bottomless  abyss,  black  with  the 

gloomy  mists  rising  ever  from  the  woes  of  the 

Past  : 
Before  lies  the  far-off  Heaven,  burning  and  blazing 

with  flames  red  as  of  blood  : 
Around  struggle  the  6\vimmers,  in  surges  bo  cold, 

hopeless,  and  murky, 
That  from  each  as  he  floats  onward  is  forced  the 

cry  :  'Woe  !  the  curse  is  upon  me  1 ' 

Mother,  many  times  murdered  ! 
Unhappy  mother  !  with  the  long  and 


countless  blades  of  thy  ever-green 
grasses,  with  the  waving  stems  of  thy 
grain  fields,  thou  wilt  bind  our  undy- 
ing memories  closely  to  thee,  but  hence- 
forth must  thy  sons  wander  and  suffer, 
as  they  love  thee.  Behind  them,  from 
sea  to  sea,  is  the  Grave ;  before  them, 
wheresoever  they  may  roam,  the  Sun 
set ;  while  monarchs  and  merchants 
curse  the  endless  progression  ! 

The  Living  cannot  understand  those 
reared  on  the  bosom  of  the  Dead — 
human  faces  grow  pale  at  the  approach 
of  the  spectres — at  the  echo  of  their 
footsteps  the  home-fires  glimmer  and 
flicker  low  on  the  hearthstone — the 
mother  hides  her  child — the  wife  leads 
away  the  husband  that  he  may  not 
clasp  hands  with  the  wandering  exile, 
— the  evening  star  alone,  the  star  of 
graves,  smiles  from  Heaven  on  them  ! 

"Was  not  the  silence  of  the  forests 
holy  ?  When  the  wind  swept  over  the 
Pines,  did  not  the  mystic  murmurs, 
sacred  as  the  prayers  of  the  Priest,  say 
to  you :  '  Nowhere  there  will  you  find 
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your  God  ! '  The  spaces  are  filled  with 
the  giant  skeletons  torn  from  the  dim 
woods  ;  they  are  chained  and  clamped 
with  iron  and  fed  with  steam ;  the 
eagles  soar  not  in  the  air  above  them, 
nor  do  the  glad  birds  twitter  in  the 
swaying  branches ;  none  among  you 
may  mount  the  strong  horse  of  the 
desert  and  fly  afar  over  the  boundless 
steppes,  rejoicing  in  his  arrowy  swift- 
ness ; — you  are  alone  in  the  midst  of 
the  world  ! 

•  ••••• 

As  you  wander  on,  poor  exiles,  your 
very  gratitude  is  half  disdain  !  When 
they  lead  you  into  cities  without  castles 
or  temples,  where  trade  and  commerce 
rule  ;  among  whitewashed  houses  where 
the  spirit  of  Beauty  is  not,  and  the 
green  window-shutters  are  the  sole 
adornment — murmur  ye  :  The  Dead  ! 

•  ••••• 

On  the  shores  of  the  seas  when  you 
dwell  with  Jews,  Armenians,  and 
Greeks,  quarrelling  forever  over  their 
vile  profits ;  seeing  not  the  heavens, 
nor  hearing  the  thunder  as  it  booms 
over  the  waves — murmur  ye :  The 
Dead  ! 

•  ••••• 

"When  women  in  rich  attire  move 
around  you,  and  you  feel  that  the  faint 
fluttering  of  the  silken  robe  is  far  more 
spiritual  than  the  life-breath  of  their 
souls — murmur  ye  :  The  Dead  ! 

Float  on,  then,  like  the  sacred  whis- 
pers from  the  unhewn  forests !  The 
world  will  not  know  you,  because  you 
are  of  the  race  sprung  from  coffins ; 
born  and  cradled  in  coffins ;  but  as 
you  rise  from  the  grave,  strew  upon  the 
ground  beneath  your  feet  the  moulder- 
ing rags  of  your  shrouds  —  and  he, 
seated  on  the  verge  of  the  abyss,  on 
the  steep  and  slippery  declivity;  he, 
robed  in  the  royal  purple  of  power, 
will  not  survive  your  Resurrection — 
but  must  himself  descend  into  the 
coffin  ! 

I  saw  imaged  before   me,   as  in   a 


wondrous  vision,  the  varied  scenes  and 
changes  as  it  were  of  a  long  life — ris- 
ing, progressing,  and  vanishing,  as  if 
bound  in  a  single  day,  beginning  with 
the  morning  and  fleeting  away  with 
the  evening  shadows. 

It  seemed  to  me  in  my  vision  that 
the  morning  was  strangely  transparent. 
No  clouds  dulled  the  ether  above.  Far 
over  the  wide  green  space  rose  the  sun, 
and  in  front  of  the  House  on  the  Hill 
stood  a  horse  already  saddled,  impa- 
tiently wounding  the  velvety  grass  with 
his  iron  hoofs,  and  snuffing  with  wide 
nostrils  the  fresh  breeze  from  the  val- 
ley. Near  him  stood  his  young  master. 
The  light  in  his  blue  eye  was  bright 
as  the  young  beam  of  the  day.  He 
had  one  foot  in  the  stirrup,  and  the 
other  on  the  soft  home-turf;  with  one 
hand  caressing  the  long  waving  mane 
of  the  steed,  and  the  other  clasped  in 
the  grasp  of  the  man  from  whom  he 
was  taking  leave — they  knew  not  for 
how  long,  but  yet  felt  it  was  not  for- 
ever. Words  were  pouring  from  the 
heart  of  the  one  into  the  heart  of  the 
other.  The  elder,  he  who  stood  on  the 
ground  and  was  to  move  on  on  foot, 
kept  his  gaze  steadily  fixed  on  the  rocks 
and  forests  lying  beyond  the  smooth 
green  turf.  The  younger,  with  raised 
eyes,  gazed  into  the  sky,  as  if  absorbing 
its  light  in  the  blue  lustrous  pupils ; 
and  when  he  spoke,  his  voice  was  like 
the  fresh  breath  of  spring.  The  elder 
spoke  more  slowly,  almost  sternly,  as 
though  advising,  warning,  beseeching — 
as  if  he  loved  deeply,  yet  doubted, 
feared ;  but  the  younger  had  no  fear, 
no  doubts — he  pledged  himself  and 
vowed — threw  himself  first  into  the 
arms  of  his  friend,  then  leaped  into  his 
saddle.  lie  pushed  his  horse  rapidly 
on,  swift  as  the  arrow  skims  the  plain, 
or  the  mountain  stream  plunges  below. 
A  cloud  of  servants  poured  forth  from 
the  halls  of  the  ancient  House,  and 
followed  their  young  Lord. 

He  who  remained  behind,  knelt ; 
and  fragments  of  his  prayer  were 
brought  me  by  the  wind.    '  O  Heavenly 
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Father !  let  not  this  blooming  soul 
wither  away  upon  this  arid  earth ! 
Lead  it  not  into  the  temptation  of  hu- 
man servitude  ;  remove  from  it  all  sin- 
ful stain  !  Let  it  serve  Thee  alone ! 
Thee  and  the  many  times  murdered 
Mother  ! ' 

lie  continued  kneeling,  although 
sunk  in  silence,  as  if  wrapped  in  deep 
meditation,  scarcely  knowing  whether 
to  indulge  in  the  dim  prophecies  then 
surging  his  soul,  or  to  prolong  his 
prayers.  Then  I  saw  him  start,  clasp 
his  hands  forcibly  together — and  again 
his  words  were  borne  to  me  by  the 
wind. 

1  O  Heavenly  Father !  I  ask  Thee  not 
to  sweeten  the  bitter  cup  of  life  for  my 
friend  ;  I  know  that  all  who  live  must 
suffer ;  but,  O  merciful  God,  spare  him 
the  blush  of  shame,  the  infamy  of  weak- 
ness ! ' 

Then  I  saw  the  Wanderer  rise  from 
his  knees,  descend  the  hill,  and  make 
his  way  on  foot  through  the  forest  to 
the  distant  rocks. 

About  high  noon  of  the  same  day 
they  met  again  before  the  gate  of  a 
great  city.  The  young  man  was  still 
on  his  horse,  his  fair  brow  already 
darkened  by  the  heat  of  the  sun ;  the 
dew  from  the  fresh  home-turf  was  quite 
dry  upon  his  stirrups,  and  the  glitter 
of  the  steel  dimmed  with  rust.  The 
horse  gladly  stopped,  as  if  wearied 
with  his  rapid  flight  through  the  dis- 
tant space,  but  the  blue  eye  of  the 
youth  still  sparkled  with  its  early 
fire. 

The  elder,  gray  from  head  to  foot 
with  the  dust  of  the  road,  seated  him- 
self on  a  stone  by  the  wayside.  The 
youth  jumped  lightly  to  the  earth,  and 
threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  his 
friend.  I  saw  him  give  his  horse  in 
charge  to  his  servants,  take  the  arm  of 
his  companion,  enter  the  gate  of  the 
great  city,  and  lead  him  to  the  imperial 
Palace.  In  one  of  the  inner  chambers 
they  sat  down  together  to  rest.  They 
conversed  however  in  whispers,  as  if 


they  feared  the  ear  of  the  enemy  even 
through  the  massive  stone  walls. 
Stretching  himself  on  the  soft  Persian 
carpet,  the  younger  raised  the  cup  of 
wrought  silver  to  his  thirsty  lip.  But 
when  he  handed  it  to  the  elder,  he  re- 
fused to  taste  the  wine  from  the  rich 
goblet.  Nor  would  he  look  upon  the 
tapestried  walls,  or  the  objects  of  luxury 
lying  profusely  scattered  around  the 
room,  even  when  pointed  out  to  him  by 
his  young  companion.  At  last  he  rose, 
and  taking  the  hand  of  the  youth,  led 
him  to  a  window,  from  which  the  entire 
city  was  seen  lying  below,  with  the 
moving  crowds  of  the  populous  nation. 
The  immense  city,  wonderfully  monot- 
onous in  its  whitewashed  walls  !  the 
immense  nation,  wonderfully  monoton- 
ous in  its  black  garments  !  The  young 
man  looked  on  curiously ;  the  wanderer 
sighed,  and  said :  '  When  they  shall 
lead  you  into  cities  without  castles  or 
temples,  where  the  spirit  of  freedom  is 
chained,  murmur  ye  :  The  Dead  ! ' 

But  the  younger  continued  to  gaze 
with  ever-growing  interest.  Carriages 
filled  with  women  dressed  in  brilliant 
hues  were  rapidly  driving  by,  drawn 
by  strong,  fleet  horses.  He  saw  one 
drive  aside  from  the  throng,  the  snowy 
veil  and  wdiite  draperies  of  the  fair  one 
within  fluttering  and  floating  far  on 
the  breeze,  as  if  the  flying  chariot  were 
borne  onward  by  the  outspread  sails. 
The  Wanderer  sighed,  and  said :  '  When 
women  in  rich  attire  move  around  you, 
and  you  feel  that  the  faint  fluttering 
of  the  snowy  robe  is  more  spiritual 
than  the  life-breath  of  their  souls — 
murmur  ye  :  The  Dead  ! ' 

The  young  man  seemed  not  to  hear 
the  words  of  his  friend.  Heavy  masses 
of  lurid  clouds  gathered  from  every 
direction,  and  obscured  the  face  of  the 
sky.  How  different  the  hour  of  the 
gloomy  noon  from  that  of  the  fresh, 
transparent  morning  ! 

The  men  before  whom  the  People  of 
the  Black  Nation  kneel  and  prostrate 
themselves  now  began  to  move  through 
the    streets.       Their    short     garments 
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glittered  with  gold,  and  were  richly 
embroidered  in  gorgeous  colors.  They 
wore  long  thin  swords  at  their  sides, 
and  thick  tufts  of  plumes  on  their 
heads.  Shouting  with  harsh  voices, 
they  passed  on  in  power,  striking  the 
children  who  were  lingering  in  the 
road  as  they  moved  forward.  The 
children  cried  and  wept ;  the  crowd 
drew  back  and  fled  ;  and  they  remained 
alone  upon  the  Great  Square.  More 
and  more  of  them  were  ever  thronging 
there  ;  more  and  more  courteously  they 
ever  bowed  to  one  another,  and  lower 
and  lower  grew  their  salutes,  until  at 
last  One  rode  forward  on  a  steed  richly 
caparisoned  —  and  then  they  all  fell 
down  with  their  faces  upon  the  ground 
— as  if  he  were  the  Lord  of  Life  and 
Death. 

Then  said  the  Wanderer :  'He  is 
already  on  the  verge  of  the  abyss,  on 
the  slope  of  the  steep  and  slippery  de- 
clivity ;  he,  robed  in  the  purple  of 
Power,  must  himself  descend  into  the 
coffin  ! ' 

But  the  young  man  riveted  his  gaze 
on  the  magnificence  of  the  rider,  as  if 
absorbing  the  diamond  glitter  into  the 
lustrous  pupils  of  his  eyes,  as  in  the 
morning  they  had  absorbed  and  reflect- 
ed the  clear  blue  of  the  skies.  He 
seemed  not  to  hear  the  words  of  his 
friend.  When  they  were  earnestly  re- 
peated to  him,  he  covered  his  face  writh 
his  hands,  and  tenderly  uttered  the 
holy  name  of  the  murdered  Mother,  as 
if  the  love  of  childhood  were  upon  his 
heart.  The  Wanderer  pressed  him  to 
his  breast,  and  said  :  '  Look  not  upon 
th^m  I     Look  not  upon  them  ! ' 

'  Never  !  never  !  '  he  replied,  as  he 
again  threw  himself  down  to  rest  upon 
the  Persian  carpet. 

As  the  Wanderer  rose  to  depart,  I 
heard  the  prayer  again  rising  to  God 
from  his  divining  soul : 

4  O  Heavenly  Father !  even  at  the 
burning  noon  of  this  bitter  trial,  I  im- 
plore Thee  for  him  whom  I  love  !  O 
God  !  I  now  entreat  Thee  to  wTork  a 
miracle  in  his  behalf — to  sweeten  the 


bitter  cup  of  life  for  this  young,  eager, 
thirsting  soul !  Deliver  it  from  the 
temptations  with  wrhich  Thou  hast  seen 
good  to  surround  the  strong  on  this 
earth,  led  like  him  into  these  snares ! 
Let  him  not  fall,  I  beseech  Thee,  as 
did  even  the  mighty  and  beautiful  an- 
gels round  Thy  Throne,  when  the  thirst 
for  power  wras  upon  them.  Save  him, 
O  God  ! ' 

The  young  man  remained  alone,  ut- 
terly alone,  in  the  midst  of  the  great 
city,  and  was  soon  forced  to  seek  com- 
panionship wdth  his  fellow  beings.  It 
was  strange,  meanwhile,  how  black  the 
heavens  grew,  as  if  the  whole  sky  were 
sheeted  with  a  curtain  of  lead.  I  saw 
him  now  constantly  in  the  streets,  the 
rooms,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  people  : 
he  fascinated  my  gaze  as  if  I  saw  only 
him.  Under  the  calm  of  a  tranquil 
face,  he  concealed  bitter  torment,  in- 
tense suffering.  Evil  thoughts  are 
winding  through  him,  like  sw^arms  of 
black  and  poisonous  worms,  while  the 
good  are  also  thronging  near  him,  like 
clouds  of  bright  blue  fireflies.  The 
worms  crawl  over  his  heart,  boring  and 
bleeding  it  as  they  writhe ;  the  fire- 
flies would  burn  out  the  black  congest- 
ed gore,  and  cure  the  festering  wounds, 
but  new  swarms  of  reptiles  are  forever 
sliming  into  life,  and  ever  deeper  and 
more  gangrened  are  the  wounds  they 
make.  Everywhere  danger,  everywhere 
torment ;  there  is  no  human  being 
whom  he  may  trust !  He  too  must 
learn  to  deceive  in  turn,  to  betray  even 
women  and  children  ;  must  learn  to  lie 
as  the  masterpiece  of  art.  He  attains 
skill  in  the  profession,  and  can  com- 
mand looks,  smiles,  tears,  emotions ;  but 
alas  !  the  light  in  his  clear  eye,  once 
rivalling  the  young  beam  of  day,  no 
longer  flashes  from  his  pupils.  Pity 
him,  O  God  !  his  very  garments  become 
a  lie ;  he  throws  aside  the  costume  of 
his  nation,  in  which  he  once  rode  so 
freely  over  the  boundless  steppe.  He 
mounts  on  his  head  the  tall  tufts  of 
plumes  ;  he  girds  the  thin  sword  to  his 
side  ;  and  I  saw  in  my  dream  that  the 
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people  began  to  fall  back  before  him,  for  him   thus  to   close   them   forever, 

and  bow  as  he  drew  near.  But    the    Wanderer,    suddenly   calling 

But  I  saw  that  the  steed  of  the  desert  him  back  to  consciousness,  said  :  '  Fol- 

refused  to  recognize  his  master  when  low   me  1    follow  me,  that  thou  mayst 

he  entered  the  courtyard  of  the  Palace,  remember  forever  the  Form  of  the  mur- 

In  vain  he  pats,  with  his  own  hand,  dered  Mother ! ' 

the  wavy  silken  mane :  no  neigh  of  joy  So  saying,  he  led  the  young  man  to 
now  answers  his  caress ;  he  strives  to  a  low  door  which  opened  behind  the 
leap  upon  him  as  in  the  morning  of  Great  Altar.  A  whirlwind,  as  if  from 
this  eventful  day,  but  the  haughty  plains  of  ice,  blew  upon  them  from  the 
charger  rears,  stands  erect  upon  his  subterranean  passages  below,  and  the 
hind  legs,  and  refuses  to  be  mounted,  flame  of  the  taper  streamed  upon  the 
Enraged  beyond  control,  he  thrusts  his  blast,  swaying  and  torn  into  a  line  of 
long  sword  into  the  glossy  flanks.  The  dying  sparks.  And  thus  they  com- 
startled  animal  breaks  away,  spurns  menced  the  plunge  into  the  very  bosom 
the  blood-sprinkled  soil,  and  flies  thun-  of  night,  descending  ever  lower  and 
dering  afar,  rattling  and  clashing  his  lower,  exploring  depth  after  depth, 
iron  hoofs  on  the  pavement,  marking  until  at  last  they  had  worked  their  way 
his  track  with  a  long  line  of  glittering  through  the  narrow  and  winding  pas- 
sparks,  flashing  but  to  die  in  the  dying  sages,  and  stood  in  the  sublime  silence 
light  of  evening  !  of  the  immensity  of  space. 

The  hour  of  twilight  is  already  on  Their  taper  had  long  ago  gone  out, 

the  earth  !  but  they  needed  not  its  flickering  light. 

The  swamp-fires  of  the  night,  the  corpse- 

Again,  for  the  third  time  in  that  day  lights,  the  will-o'-the-wisps,  sometimes 

of   life,   met  the    Wanderer    and    his  fell  like  falling  stars ;  sometimes  rose 

friend.       They    stood    together    in    a  like  rising  moons.    Countless  cemeteries 

Church,  which  was  without  the  gates,  seemed  moving  on  in  this  weird  light, 

and  the  cross  on  its  towers  was  differ-  one  solemnly  following  the  other,  and 

ent  from  those  on  the  Basilicas  within  on  the  dark  gate  of  each  glittered,  as 

the  walls  of  the  city.     The  altar  was  if  graved  in   frosted  silver,  the   name 

without  adornment,  and,  as  well  as  the  of  the  Murdered  Nation,  and    on  the 

walls   and  ceilings,  was    shrouded   in  white    crosses     gleaming    within,   the 

the   deepest  mourning.     Three   tapers  names  of  her  martyred  children.     Vast 

only  were  upon  it,  and  they  struggled  piles  of  skeletons,  of  bones  and  skulls, 

vainly  with  the  surrounding  gloom.  lay  in  the  path  of  the  young  man,  and 

I  saw  the  Wanderer  take  one  of  these  as  he  advanced  he  read  the   glorious 

lights,  and  gaze,  with  a  look  of  woe,  inscriptions. 

upon  the  face  of  his  friend.  The  young  It  now  seemed  to  him  that  the  ghosts 
man  was  silent,  he  found  no  utterance,  of  the  buried  were  also  moving  on  be- 
ne had  lost  the  secret  of  revealing,  by  fore  him,  increasing  constantly  in  num- 
honest  words,  the  depths  of  the  soul,  ber,  and  all  moaning  as  they  sped  on, 
But  the  bitter  truth  was  expressed  in  until  at  last  they  seemed  to  condense 
the  long  wild  cry  which  burst  spas-  into  a  murky  vapor  like  a  trailing  storm- 
modically  from  his  lips.  In  it  might  cloud,  growing  ever  more  and  more 
be  read  the  seduction  and  destruction  pervading,  and  murmuring  with  thou- 
of  a  young  spirit,  not  consenting  to  its  sands  upon  thousands  of  sad,  but  spirit- 
own  shame  and  ruin !  stirring     national     songs.        The     air 

He  laid  his  head  on  the  strong  gleamed  with  the  flashing  of  sabres 
shoulder  of  his  friend,  and  closed  his  and  wild  waving  of  standards ;  con- 
heavy  eyelids,  as  if  he  dreamed,  in  this  flagrations  and  flames  filled  the  inter- 
trying  moment,  it  would  be  possible  vening  spaces,  like  vivid  flashes  of  rest- 
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less  lightning,  now  gleaming,  now  sink- 
ing into  the  bosom  of  the  cloud.  Fast- 
er and  faster,  farther  and  farther  whirls 
the  cloud  of  spirits.  Then  in  my  dream 
I  saw  them  suddenly  descend,  driven 
over  the  earth  like  the  withered  leaves 
of  autumn — beaten  low  upon  the  ground 
and  drifting  on  like  the  summer's  dust 
— while  a  strong  cry  burst  from  the 
driven  shadows :  '  O  God,  have  mercy 
upon  us  ! ' 

The  Wanderer  stopped  before  the 
gate  of  an  open  sepulchre,  on  which 
was  graven  the  name  of  the  many  times 
Murdered.  The  letters  blazed  with  a 
soft  lambent  flame,  and  he  fell  reverent- 
ly upon  his  knees.  Penetrated  with 
mystic  awe,  he  quivered  from  head  to 
foot  when  he  arose,  and  wept  tenderly 
as  he  crossed  the  threshold. 

A  soft  light,  like  that  of  an  evening 
late  in  autumn,  dimly  illumined  the 
space  within.  I  saw  the  holy  Coffin  as 
it  lay  on  the  gentle  slope  of  a  hill ;  a 
giant  Pine  stood  at  its  head,  and  in  its 
topmost  branches  perched  the  Eagle, 
pierced  to  the  heart  and  sleeping  in  its 
own  blood.  Within  the  coffin  lay  the 
sacred  Form,  with  the  cross  on  her 
breast,  the  veil  on  her  face,  the  fetters 
on  her  hands,  and  the  crown  upon  her 
forehead.  I  saw  six  such  hills  rising 
one  after  the  other,  separated  from  one 
another  by  the  long  grass,  through 
which,  in  place  of  sunny  brooks,  flowed 
crimson  streams  of  human  gore.  Hilts 
and  shivered  fragments  of  broken 
swords,  overgrown  with  weeds  and 
covered  with  rust,  were  lying  scattered 
in  every  direction  through  the  rank 
grass.  On  each  of  the  six  hills  lay  the 
same  Coffin  ;  the  same  Form.  But  al- 
ways more  and  more  strongly  surged 
the  streams  of  human  blood  ;  heavier 
and  heavier  grew  the  chains  on  the 
hands  of  the  Dead ;  and  paler  and 
paler  the  dim  autumnal  light.  At  the 
foot  of  the  last  hill  it  was  dark,  and 
bitter  cold  ;  the  currents  of  blood  were 
frozen  ;  the  icicles  hung  from  the 
branches  of  the  Pine  ;  the  Eagle  lay  in 
his  congealed  gore  ;  and  in  place  of  the 


veil,  the  face  of  the  six  times  murdered 
Mother  was  closely  covered  with  a  sheet 
of  snow. 

When  the  young  man  reached  this 
spot  of  gloom,  he  fell  with  his  face 
upon  the  frozen  earth,  and  cursed  his 
life !  In  the  distance  sounded  the 
moans  of  the  shadows  left  at  the  gate 
of  the  sepulchre ;  he  bowed  his  head 
and  wept.  He  heard  them  ask :  '  Is 
the  six  times  Murdered  really  dead  ? 
will  she  rise  no  more  to  deliver  her 
faithful  children  from  mortal  anguish  ? ' 

The  Wanderer  replied  not,  but  look- 
ed with  eyes  of  melancholy  love  upon 
his  friend  who  had  thrown  himself  upon 
the  frozen  earth,  and  gently  raised  him 
in  his  strong  arms. 

Then  rose  the  wail  of  all  the  armies 
of  the  grave ;  they  broke  the  silence 
of  death  with  loud  and  fearful  cries : 
'  O  Heavenly  Father,  Thou  hast  be- 
trayed us  !  Thou  hast  delivered  us  up 
to  Hell,  for  our  Saint  is  really  dead  ! ' 

The  Wanderer  answered  the  cry,  and 
his  voice  pealed  like  distant  thunder. 
1  Blaspheme  not !  Our  Saint  yet  breathes  ? 
I  see  her  lying  in  her  last  coffin  on  the 
hill  of  ice — there  is  no  seventh  beyond 
it — from  it  comes  the  Resurrection  ! ' 
The  wails  and  sobs  of  the  spirits  sud- 
denly ceased,  and  a  murmuring  chant 
of  the  Mother's  was  entoned,  low  and 
sweet  as  the  first  sigh  of  a  germing 
hope. 

The  young  man  now  perceived,  for 
hitherto  he  had  not  seen  it,  the  illimit- 
able space  beyond  the  coffin.  Afar  over 
the  infinite  blue  broke  the  growing 
splendor  of  the  early  dawn — the  clash 
and  clamor  of  battles  yet  unborn  broke 
through  the  veil  of  Time — and  above 
it  all  he  heard  the  Mother's  ancient 
hymn  of  victory  ! 

The  young  dawn  shone  but  for  a 
moment,  the  clash  of  battle  ceased,  the 
song  of  triumph  died  upon  the  car — 
the  gloomy  silence  of  the  twilight  was 
again  upon  them,  and  frost  and  cold 
upon  the  earth.  The  two  friends  rev- 
erently pressed  their  lips  upon  the  still 
feet  of  the  fettered    Form ;    together 
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listened  to  the  faint  breathing  from  the 
icy  lips,  catching  it  even  through  the 
veil  of  snow  shrouding  the  sacred  face  ; 
together  they  ascended  the  frozen  hill, 
bowing  their  heads  in  their  hands  to 
hide  their  tears. 

I  saw  them  again  as  they  were  return- 
ing by  the  same  road,  and  overheard 
them  binding  themselves  with  fearful 
oaths.  The  Wanderer  took  leave  of  the 
young  man  at  the  entrance  of  the  church, 
saying  with  wonderfully  tender  and 
conjuring  tones  :  '  Be  not  deceived  by 
those  who  would  fain  ruin  thy  soul, 
and  blot  out  thy  name  from  the  num- 
ber of  honorable  sounds  on  earth  !  Re- 
member, whatsoever  the  splendor  of  the 
things  thou  shalt  this  night  see,  they 
are  but  deceptions  from  the  lowest 
Hell !  Then  placing  his  hand  on  the 
heart  of  the  young  man,  he  prayed : 
'  O  Heavenly  Father  !  have  mercy  upon 
him  and  upon  me,  for  if  he  withstands 
not  this  terrible  Temptation,  Thou 
knowest  we  shall  both  have  lived  in 
vain,  and  our  part  on  earth  is  done 
forever  !  After  this  they  parted,  and 
went  their  way  on  different  routes. 

It  was  already  night  in  the  great  city. 
Innumerable  throngs  were  crowding 
the  streets,  all  moving  in  the  same 
direction,  to  the  palace  lighted  with  a 
thousand  lamps,  sounding  with  music, 
and  gay  with  the  dance.  Old  and 
young,  men  and  women  thronged  the 
brazen  stairs  leading  to  the  upper 
saloons ;  hurrying  on  as  eagerly,  as 
unceasingly  as  if  ascending  into  Hea- 
ven ! 

The  hours  of  the  night  passed  slowly 
by,  seeming  longer  to  me  than  the  whole 
of  the  preceding  day.  It  was  almost 
one  o'clock  before  I  again  saw  the  young 
man,  and  the  traces  of  the  oaths  he  had 
taken  were  cunningly  hidden  under 
smiles.  Groups  of  servants  stood  around 
him  ;  he  carelessly  threw  them  his  cloak, 
and  climbed  with  the  rest  the  brazen 
stairs.  He  was  richly  dressed ;  the 
magnificent  guest  was  worthy  of  the 
splendor  of  the   wedding   feast.      He 


entered  gracefully,  and  gazed  curiously 
on  the  thousands  who  were  dancing 
around  him.  His  eyes  fell  upon  the 
rich  and  varied  spoils  overhanging  the 
Hall ;  broken  swords  were  wrought 
into  the  walls  like  mosaics ;  the  flags 
of  the  conquered  nations  were  draped 
in  their  varied  hues  across  the  vaulted 
ceiling ;  but  as  he  looked  on  all  these 
trophies  of  power,  I  saw  him  suddenly 
turn  pale  with  rage,  and  bite  his  lips 
until  the  blood  followed  the  pressure  of 
his  teeth  ;  but  then  the  whirling  crowds 
caught  him  in  their  midst — violins, 
harps,  flutes  and  horns  poured  the  reel- 
ing air  into  his  dizzied  brain — clouds 
of  incense  intoxicated  his  senses — piled 
and  mossy  carpets  luxuriously  yielded 
to  the  pressure  of  his  feet — rainbow 
hues  shifted  gayly  before  his  dazzled 
eyes — until  giddy,  fascinated,  stimula- 
ted, he  sank  upon  a  pile  of  cushions, 
resting  his  hot  temples  in  his  burning 
palms,  dreaming  of  snowy  hands  and 
taper  fingers,  of  azure  eyes  and  cheeks 
like  rose  leaves. 

As  he  thus  rested,  I  heard  the  bell 
heavily  toll  one ;  I  felt  that  this  long 
night  was  in  its  darkest  hour  ! 

When  he  raised  his  eyes,  he  saw, 
through  the  long  vista  of  the  illumi- 
nated apartments,  the  Throne  of  the 
Splendor  of  the  Sun.  .  It  stood  above 
the  moving  sea  of  dancers  ;  upon  it  sat 
the  Autocrat  of  Life  and  Death ;  and 
above  him  waved  the  canopy  of  flags 
torn  from  the  dying  nations.  The 
young  man  started,  for  he  saw  one 
among  them  dyed  in  gore,  and  tattered 
into  rags,  and  from  its  torn  streamers, 
drop  by  drop,  the  blood  was  ever 
falling ;  but  no  one  saw  or  heeded  it 
save  himself.  When  this  sight  fell  upon 
his  reeling  gaze,  he  determined  to  repel 
with  all  his  force  the  allurements  of 
temptation,  and  again  his  eye  gleamed 
blue  and  pure  as  it  had  done  in  the 
early  morning. 

A  movement  now  began  in  the  crowd. 
It  dispersed,  divided,  and  formed  into 
long  lines  upon  the  right  and  the  left, 
leaving  a  wide,  open  pathway  through 
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the  whole  length  of  the  long  vista  of 
the  apartments.  The  Lord  of  the 
Palace  descended  from  his  Throne,  and 
moved  through  the  living  walls  as  if 
he  were  a  God,  while  all  prostrated 
themselves  as  he  passed  along.  He 
turned  not  aside,  but  went  directly  to 
the  spot  where  the  young  man  was 
seated.  Nearer  and  nearer  he  ap- 
proached, wondrously  beautiful  and 
strong.  The  young  man  rose  and 
looked  boldly  into  his  eyes.  The 
Master  of  Life  and  Death  did  not 
frown  upon  him,  but  said  gently : 
1  Come,  let  us  take  a  stroll  together ; 
I  will  show  you  the  wonders  of  my 
Palace ! ' 

The  youth  stood  as  if  transfixed  to 
the  spot,  but  the  Lord  of  Life  and 
Death  drew  closer  to  him,  stooped  and 
pressed  a  kiss  on  his  brow,  and  led  him 
away  with  easy  grace. 

Although  he  seemed  to  see  the  coffin 
of  the  murdered  Mother  ever  winding 
on  before  him,  the  young  man  accom- 
panied the  Monarch.  His  arm  trembled 
with  the  quick  beating  of  his  boiling 
blood  as  it  lay  on  the  hard  one  of  the 
Autocrat,  who,  thunder  as  he  might 
to  the  bowing  throng  prostrating  them- 
selves before  him,  continued  to  speak 
in  soft  tones  and  with  a  noble,  cour- 
teous air  to  his  present  companion.  He 
spoke  of  the  past,  he  uttered  without 
trembling  even  the  name  of  the  mur- 
dered Mother,  as  if  her  assassination  did 
not  weigh  upon  his  conscience.  He  did 
not  seem  to  have  the  least  doubt  that 
she  was  really  dead,  vanished  forever 
from  the  face  of  the  earth.  He  artfully 
pointed  out  to  the  young  man  another 
immense  future,*  graven,  as  he  said,  in 
the  Book  of  Fate.  He  painted  it  in  the 
most  alluring  colors,  awakening  his 
young  desires  for  its  attainment ;  he 
spared  no  promises,  and  as  if  he  held 
himself  to  be  one  of  God's  prophets,  he 
parodied  inspiration.  The  unhappy 
young  man  turned  his  eyes  toward 
the  ground,  away  from  the  hand- 
some face,  as  though  it  had  been  that 
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of  Antichrist.  Each  word  of  the 
Tempter  fell  like  a  drop  of  poison  on 
his  heart,  engendering  and  hatching 
the  worms  within.  They  walked  to- 
gether through  the  long  ranges  of 
apartments,  the  close  ranks  of  men 
prostrating  themselves  as  they  passed, 
until  they  struck  with  their  foreheads 
the  malachites  wrought  into  the  tessel- 
lated floor. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  other  end 
of  the  Palace,  the  gates  of  bronze  upon 
the  order  of  the  Master  were  suddenly 
thrown  open,  while  the  mass  behind, 
lifting  their  heads  from  the  ground, 
looked  enviously  after  them. 

'  Behold,  this  is  my  Treasury,'  said 
the  Monarch.  '  Look,  and  have  faith  in 
the  extent  of  my  power  ! ' 

The  young  man  looked  before  him. 
He  was  standing  at  the  portals  of  deep 
mines  of  wealth,  endlessly  extended. 
Alas  !  the  glowing  splendor  from  the 
hills  and  valleys  burned  into  the  blue 
eyes  of  the  young  man ;  his  pupils  rapid- 
ly absorbed  the  molten  torrents  of  gold 
and  silver ;  circles  of  light  from  ame- 
thyst, opal,  and  emerald,  bent  like  rain- 
bows round  the  azure  orbs.  The  sub- 
terranean flames  roared  and  crackled ; 
the  hills  were  shaken  to  their  centre ; 
the  caves  were  heaving  in  their  depths, 
and  fresh,  glittering,  golden,  diaman- 
tine  lumps  came  ever  gushing  from  the 
fused  and  seething  mass. 

But  strange  sounds  were  ever  and 
anon  heard  amidst  the  hissing  and 
sputtering  of  the  boiling  metals.  Long 
cries  came  up  as  if  from  men  in  the 
agonies  of  death  ;  a  clatter  as  of  chains 
sounded  from  the  abyss  ;  muttered  cur- 
ses ;  and  bent  and  wretched  human 
figures  were  seen  moving  over  swards 
of  diamonds  and  precious  stones,  like 
the  dark  stains  passing  athwart  the 
bright  face  of  the  moon.  The  eye  of 
the  Monarch  then  flamed  with  wrath. 
Sometimes  clanging  their  chains  as  they 
moved  their  fettered  limbs,  these  mel- 
ancholy figures  raised  to  him  their  sup- 
pliant hands,  begging  with  anguished 
cries  for  one  drop   of  water,  for  one 
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moment  of  respite  to  breathe  the  free 
air  of  heaven.  lie  vouchsafed  to  them 
no  answer,  and  with  every  moment  the 
wretched  and  emaciated  shadows  fell 
from  utter  exhaustion  into  the  molten 
metals  seething  in  the  depths  of  the 
mine.  But  what  mattered  that,  since 
with  every  instant,  new  bands  of  living 
shadows,  equally  fettered,  doomed,  and 
wretched,  arrived  to  fill  the  vacant 
places  ?  The  young  man  thought  he 
had  seen  some  of  these  melancholy  faces 
before  in  the  high  places  of  the  earth, 
that  the  noble  traits  once  had  been 
dear  to  him,  but  the  flashes  of  lightning 
blinded  him,  and  the  features  were  rap- 
idly lost  in  the  depths  of  the  succeed- 
ing gloom.  The  roar  of  the  seething, 
fusing  metals  deafened  the  sound  of  the 
groans  from  the  chained  and  broken- 
hearted miners.  And  as  I  gazed,  an 
all-pervading  splendor,  like  the  golden 
calm  of  the  Desert,  settled  over  all, 
covering  with  glittering  veil  the  an- 
guish which  had  been  revealed. 

As  this  light  overflowed  the  scene 
with  its  brilliant  haze,  the  gates  of 
bronze  clapped  to  with  heavy  clang. 
The  Master  of  Life  and  Death  took 
leave  of  the  young  man,  and  as  he  de- 
parted, said  :  When  the  great  bell  again 
strikes,  be  in  the  Hall  of  the  Throne; 
thy  seat  at  my  Banquet  is  next  my 
own. 

As  the  young  man  turned  to  move 
away,  the  throng  greeted  him  with 
shouts  and  cheers.  Many  knelt  to  kiss 
his  hand,  because  it  had  touched  the 
hand  of  the  Master.  They  asked  him 
what  music  he  would  hear,  and  when 
his  choice  was  made,  the  grand  orches- 
tra rolled  it  forth  in  masssive  waves  of 
sound.  They  bore  him  luscious  wines 
in  jewelled  vases,  kneeling  as  he  took 
the  cup.  He  marvelled,  and  at  first 
scorned  the  homage,  but  again  I  saw 
him  look  proudly  round  him,  and  as- 
sume an  air  of  command. 

In  a  recess  of  the  most  exquisite 
beauty,  veiled  by  groves  of  perfumed 
flowers,  he  meets  resplendent  groups 
of  married  women,  blooming  clusters 


of  budding  maidens.  They  surround 
him  as  he  enters,  greeting  him  with 
lovely  smiles  ;  and  scattering  rose  leaves 
o'er  him.  His  checks  flame  as  with 
fever ;  his  blood  boils  in  his  veins ;  he 
grows  giddy,  faint : — alas,  he  feels  at 
last  that  he  might  find  happiness  in 
the  Palace  of  the  mortal  enemy  of  his 
Mother !  This  feeling  falls  upon  him 
like  a  thunderbolt,  and  scathes  his 
heart.  He  turns  to  fly,  but  they 
pursue,  the  perfumed  wind  bearing 
onward  and  wafting  around  him  the 
full  drapery  of  their  floating  trains  of 
luxury.  Their  long  ringlets  kiss  his 
cheeks,  and  weave  their  nets  around 
him. 

Through  two  long  hours  of  this  fitful 
night  I  watched  him  with  the  keenest 
interest.  I  saw  him  struggle,  confused, 
bewildered,  reeling,  giddy,  dazzled, 
sometimes  almost  yielding  to  tempta- 
tion, sometimes  earnestly  imploring  the 
Heavenly  Father  for  strength  to  resist 
delusion.  As  if  in  despair,  I  saw  him 
hurrying  through  the  long  suite  of 
apartments  in  search  of  a  sword  to 
pierce  his  weak,  vacillating  heart,  but 
no  arms  were  here  to  be  found.  Some- 
times I  saw  him  rush  to  meet  the  allur- 
ing Circes  of  the  Palace,  as  if  seeking 
their  fascinations  ;  then,  suddenly  turn- 
ing upon  them,  he  would  curse  and 
insult  the  seductive  Sirens.  I  saw  him 
tear  from  them  their  veils  of  snow,  rend 
them  asunder,  and  trample  the  costly 
fragments  under  his  feet.  They  knelt, 
wept,  and  humiliated  themselves  before 
him.  They  prayed  for  love,  saying : 
'  Once,  only  once,  we  implore  thee,  con- 
fess that  thou  lovest ! '  Utter  madness 
came  upon  him ;  electric  flashes  fired 
his  veins  ;  rapture  tingled  through  every 
fibre  of  his  young  frame ;  and  in  the 
voluptuous  delirium  of  the  moment  he 
wildly  cried  :  '  I  love  !  I  love  ! ' 

As  he  spake,  he  caught  in  his  arms 
the  Houri  of  the  foreign  race ;  he  fas- 
tened his  burning  lips  upon  her  rose- 
bud mouth ;  and  by  the  magic  of  her 
breath  she  drew  him  on  to  the  Hall  of 
the  Throne  ! 
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There  sat  the  Master  of  Life  and 
Death,  with  the  flags  and  standards  of 
the  conquered  nations  floating  around 
and  above  him.  As  the  youth  and 
maiden  entered,  I  again  heard  the  great 
bell  toll  the  hour.  Throngs  of  cour- 
tiers stood  around  the  Throne.  Slowly 
the  curtain  of  inwrought  tapestry  rose 
from  the  platina  door.  Those  who  had 
been  waiting  beyond  its  threshold  for 
admittance,  were  summoned  by  the 
Heralds  to  appear.  Ambassadors  from 
the  Kings  of  the  East  and  the  Kings 
of  the  West  entered  the  Presence 
Chamber.  On  they  filed  in  long  and 
solemn  procession.  They  all  bowed 
as  they  passed  the  Throne,  each  one 
depositing  an  urn  of  pure  gold  at  the 
feet  of  the  Monarch.  The  urns  were 
filled  with  the  ashes  of  those  who  had 
fallen  in  battle,  heroes  killed  in  holy 
causes,  patriots  and  martyrs  from 
different  parts  of  the  world.  The 
Grand  Duke  entered  last  in.  the  train, 
iie  was  clad  in  the  ermine  only  worn 
by  Princes,  and  as  he  bowed  his  head, 
he  placed  the  last  urn  on  the  floor. 
The  young  man  started — the  name 
of  the  murdered  Mother  was  deep- 
ly graven  on  the  sculptured  swells. 
Then  all  grew  dark  before  him,  he  saw 
neither  the  Throne  of  the  Monarch,  nor 
the  fair  girl  still  clinging  to  his  arm. 
But  his  ear  quickened  as  his  eye  grew 
dim,  and  the  question  of  the  Monarch 
rang  loudly  through  his  brain :  '  Are 
they  all  really  dead,  and  will  they  rise 
from  the  grave  no  more  ? ' 

And  as  if  with  one  voice  answered 
the  Ambassadors  :  '  They  are  all  surely 
dead,  and  will  rise  no  more  forever." 
At  a  sign  from  the  Monarch,  the  cour- 
tiers approached,  took  up  the  urns,  and 
solemnly  deposited  them  upon  the 
columns  of  black  marble  ranged  on 
either  side  of  the  Hall.  Flaming  torch- 
es were  then  handed  by  the  attendants, 
taken  by  those  high  in  the  favor  of  the 
court,  and  held  over  the  open  crypt  of 
the  urn.  The  ashes  within  kindled, 
and  burned  with  a  dim,  bluish  flame. 
The  pale  smoke  rose  from  the  shrine, 


spread  through  the  air,  and  wafted  the 
smell  of  Death  to  the  nostrils  of  the 
Lord! 

It  now  seemed  to  the  young  man  as 
if  all  he  had  seen  at  the  hour  of  twi- 
light was  but  a  dream  ;  he  looked  upon 
these  throngs  as  the.  sole  masters  of  the 
world,  and  on  their  Monarch  as  omnipo- 
tent and  eternal.  At  this  moment  the 
table  of  festival  rose  in  the  Hall,  every- 
where surrounded  by  the  blazing  fu- 
nereal urns.  The  maiden  begged  the 
bridegroom  to  take  his  seat  at  the  ban- 
quet ;  the  Master,  descending  from  his 
Throne,  placed  his  arm  in  his,  and  led 
him  to  the  place  of  honor,  at  his  side. 
The  great  bell  again  tolled  the  hour. 
The  guests  also  took  their  places  at  the 
feast. 

Directly  in  front  of  the  young  man 
stood  the  column  of  black  marble  bear- 
ing the  urn  containing  the  ashes  of  his 
Mother.  And  whenever  he  saw  her 
holy  name,  his  long  lashes  veiled  his 
sinking  eyes ;  but  his  bride  constantly 
recalled  his  attention  to  the  blue  flames 
of  the  crypt. 

More  and  more  madly,  fiercely,  fear- 
fully, his  reeling  and  wretched  soul 
struggled  to  regain  its  ancient  faith,  to 
return  to  its  early  hopes ;  but  tempta- 
tion was  around  him ;  his  brain  was 
bewildered ;  his  understanding  dark- 
ened ;  and  madness  within. 

Healths  poisonous  to  his  heart  went 
round,  and  he  was  forced  to  drain  them 
in  honor  of  the  Master.  An  inward 
shivering  disjointed  his  members,  un- 
strung his  nerves,  heart  and  frame  faint- 
ed into  weakness,  a  dew  cold  as  death 
covered  his  temples,  and  his  head  fell 
wearily  upon  his  breast — the  walls,  the 
floors,  the  ceilings,  the  men,  the  burn- 
ing urns,  danced,  reeled,  and  tottered  in 
wild  confusion  before  him.  The  mur- 
muring voices,  the  buzz  of  sound,  the 
swell  of  the  triumphant  music,  the 
strange  words  of  the  foreign  bride, 
mingled  and  boomed  like  the  roar 
of  the  sea  in  the  ears  of  the  swooning 
man — an(i  so  the  last  hours  passed 
away  1 
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He  still  lived,  if  life  be  measured  by 
the  wild  throbs  of  the  heart.  Like  the 
clap  of  doom  the  last  hour  struck  upon 
his  ear.  He  opened  his  heavy  eyelids, 
the  blue  flames  from  the  urns  were 
dying  out  The  Master  of  Life  and 
Death,  graciously  smiling  and  cour- 
teously inclining  toward  him,  said : 
*  Guest  of  my  Banquet,  the  hour  has 
struck  in  which  thou  art  to  swear  to 
serve  me ;  in  which  thou  must  abjure 
thine  ancient  faith  and  name.' 

As  he  spake,  he  threw  to  him  across 
the  table  jewelled  orders  and  diamond 
crosses,  saying  :  '  Wear  these  in  memory 
of  me  I '  The  Herald  then  drew  near, 
and  read  to  him  from  the  Black  Book 
the  form  of  abj  uration.  The  agonizing 
and  swooning  man  mechanically  re- 
peated the  words  one  by  one  after  him, 
not  even  hearing  the  sound  of  his  own 
voice.  His  head  had  fallen  on  the 
bosom  of  his  bride,  his  lips  still  moved, 
but  his  eyes  were  glaring  in  the  white- 
'  ness  of  death — and  so  he  uttered  all  the 
prescribed  words  until  the  very  last 
was  said ! 

Scarcely  had  he  finished,  when  the 
Master  of  Life  and  Death  arose  and 
said  :  '  Servant  of  my  servants  art  thou 
now — beware !  shouldst  thou  prove 
false  to  thy  oath,  the  rope  of  the  hang- 
man surely  awaits  thee.'  Then  he 
broke  into  a  loud,  coarse  laugh  of 
triumph ! 

The  unfortunate  man  raised  his 
wretched  head,  and  his  first  look  fell 
upon  the  urn  of  his  murdered  Mother. 
In  place  of  her  name  of  glory  another 
word  was  standing  now  :  '  Infamy  ! ' 
'  Infamy,' — he  looked  again  ;  he  shriek- 
ed aloud,  '  Infamy  ; '  and  started  from 
his  seat  with  the  last  effort  of  his  fail- 
ing strength.  '  Infamy  ! '  shouted  the 
thousands  from  before,  behind,  from 
either  side.  '  Infamy  '  sounded  from 
the  ceilings  of  the  Palace,  the  Hall  of 
the  Throne,  the  deep  mines  and  limit- 
less Treasury  !  Some  among  the  crowd 
hastened  to  greet  him  by  his  new  name, 
while  others  fastened  to  his  garments 
the    glittering    orders    and    diamond 


crosses.  Some  commanded  him  to 
bow  before  them,  while  others  ordered 
him  to  trample  under  foot  the  still 
smouldering  ashes  of  his  Mother  ! 

That  thought  sent  the  blood  back  in 
hot  torrents  to  his  heart.  He  broke 
through  the  surrounding  throng,  rushed 
on,  fled  from  the  Presence  Chamber, 
eagerly  looking  for  his  bride.  He  saw 
her  leaning  on  the  arm  of  another, 
mocking  and  jeering  with  the  rest 
He  glides  on  behind  the  statues,  steals 
along  the  recesses,  is  discovered,  and 
again  flies  before  the  enemy.  The 
Palace  winds  before  him  into  countless 
labyrinths — nowhere  is  shelter  to  be 
found — sneers,  menaces,  insults,  are 
everywhere  around  him — but  worse 
than  all,  the  curse  is  now  within  his 
soul ! 

Then  he  suddenly  turns  to  meet  his 
enemies ;  he  baffles  them  at  first,  but 
countless  numbers  are  upon  him.  They 
hurl  him  to  the  ground,  trample  him 
under  foot,  and  pass  on  singing  a  song 
from  the  land  of  his  Mother.  As  he 
rises,  fresh  numbers  assail  him,  he  bids 
defiance  to  them  all,  struggles,  advances, 
until  foaming,  bleeding,  sinking,  he  is 
again  driven  back,  again  forced  to  seek 
an  outlet  from  the  Palace.  Thus  fight- 
ing, running,  falling,  fainting,  he  makes 
his  way  until  the  first  dim  dawn  of  day, 
and  as  it  breaks,  he  falls  heavily  down 
the  brazen  staircase,  and  rolls  below 
into  the  court  of  the  Palace.  Here 
strong  arms  seize  him,  and  bear  him 
rapidly  away  to  the  steps  of  the  church 
— the  same  church  which  he  had  left  in 
the  evening  twilight. 

It  is  the  hour  of  the  young  dawn,  but 
the  sun  of  this  earth  will  never  rise  for 
him  again !  Light  will  awake  the 
world,  but  it  will  shine  into  his  blue 
eyes  no  more  ! 

He  awakes  to  consciousness  on  the 
steps  of  the  church,  and  finds  himself 
face  to  face  alone  with  the  Wanderer. 
He  is  mute  in  his  despair.  The  Wan- 
derer, regarding  him  sternly,  says  :  '  In 
other  times  and  scenes  thou  mightst 
perchance  have  been  a  hero,  but  the 
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Fates  doomed  thee  to  heavy  trial,  and 
thou  wert  not  strong  enough  to  pre- 
serve thy  virtue  !  The  visible  reality 
prevailed  with  thee  above  the  invisible, 
holy,  and  eternal  truth  !  Alas,  thou  art 
lost ! ' 

'  Give  me  back  my  horse  ! '  cried  the 
young  man,  as  life  again  began  to  flow 
through  his  veins.  '  Give  me  the  free 
dress  of  the  steppes,  give  me  my  arms, 
and  thou  shalt  see  that  I  know  how  to 
revenge  the  wrongs  inflicted  on  my 
brethren,  to  redress  my  own  infamy  ! ' 

He  grasped  the  hand  of  his  friend, 
and  threw  himself  into  his  arms,  quiv- 
ering with  rage.  Faf  more  sadly  than 
before,  the  Wanderer  replied  : 

'  The  hour  for  bold  and  open  defiance 
is  not  yet  near.  It  is  the  time  for  silent 
sacrifice.  But  even  shouldst  thou  live 
until  the  Day  of  Judgment,  the  hour 
of  Resurrection,  thy  brethren  will 
always  number  thee  among  those  who 
have  renounced  the  Mother.  Hark  ! 
thy  enemies  are  in  pursuit  of  thee, 
already  near.  Should  they  capture 
thee,  thou  must  be  the  slave  of  their 
wills,  the  partner  of  their  crimes,  the 
sport  and  butt  of  all  their  bitter  jests 
throughout  the  remnant  of  thy  wretched 
life.  One  only  refuge  remains  for  thee  ! ' 
And  as  he  spoke,  he  drew  his  glittering 
sword. 

The  young  man  understood  his  mean- 
ing. With  dauntless  courage  he  tore 
aside  the  covering  from  his  breast. 

'  Strike  ! '  he  exclaimed.  '  I  die  as  a 
true  son  of  the  many  times  murdered 
Mother — honor  to  her  holy  name  for- 
ever and  ever  ! ' 

The  Wanderer  groaned  from  the 
depths  of  his  soul.  He  plunged  the 
sharp  cold  steel  into  the  young  naked 
heart.  The  unfortunate  victim  fell 
without  a  moan.  He  fell  in  the  first 
rays  of  the  rising  sun,  and  in  the  same 
hour  in  which  but  yesterday,  full  of 
strength  and  hope,  he  had  mounted 
his  swift  horse  from  the  green  home- 
turf,  urging  him  down  the  hill  to  push 
eagerly  over  the  broad  steppe  of  life. 

He  fell  in  silence,  but  his  dying  eye 


again  flashed  forth  a  light  rivalling  the 
young  beam  of  Day. 

The  Wanderer  knelt  beside  him,  and 
lifting  his  clasped  hands  to  Heaven, 
said  :  '  O  Heavenly  Father !  Thou 
knowest  that  I  loved  him  better  than 
aught  else  on  earth  !  As  long  as  it  was 
possible,  I  shielded  him  from  the  Temp- 
tation of  Hell,  and  in  the  first  moment 
of  his  fall,  I  tore  his  soul  out  from  the 
grasp  of  the  enemy,  and  sent  it  back  to 
Thee  !  Save  it  in  eternity,  merciful 
Father  !  Let  the  crimson  tide  poured 
out  by  me,  be  joined  to  that  sea  of  inno- 
cent blood  which  is  ever  wailing  and 
moaning  at  the  foot  of  Thy  Throne  ! 
Let  it  with  that  sea  fall  upon  the  head 
of  the  Tempters  ! ' 

After  these  words  I  saw  him,  with 
the  point  of  the  same  sword,  draw 
blood  from  under  his  own  heart,  and 
write  with  the  sharp  red  blade  on  the 
stone  above  the  head  of  the  dead : 
Sent  home  by  the  hand  of  a  friend  ! 

The  echoing  steps  and  voices  of  the 
pursuers  fell  loudly  on  the  ear ;  they 
were  close  at  hand.  The  Wanderer 
arose,  and  rapidly  disappeared  from  my 
eyes  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  ancient 
church. 

Thus  passed  and  ended  that  one  day 
of  my  vision  I 

O  Mother,  many  times  murdered ! 
When  thou  shalt  waken  from  thy  long 
sleep,  and  again  rest  on  the  long  grass 
of  the  home  turf,  again  hear  the  holy 
whispers  of  thy  unhewn  forests  green 
from  sea  to  sea,  again  feel  thy  youth 
returning  upon  thee,  thou  wilt  remem- 
ber thy  long  night  of  death,  the  terrible 
phantoms  of  thy  protracted  agonies. 
Weep  not  then,  O  Mother  !  weep  not 
for  those  who  fell  in  glorious  battle, 
nor  for  those  who  perished  on  alien  soil 
— although  their  flesh  was  torn  by  the 
vulture  and  devoured  by  the  wolf,  they 
were  still  happy  !  Neither  weep  for 
those  who  died  in  the  dark  and  silent 
dungeon  underground  by  the  hand  of 
the    executioner,   though    the    dismal 
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prison-lamp  was  their  only  star,  and 
the  harsh  words  of  the  oppressor  the 
last  farewell  they  heard  on  earth — they 
too  were  happy  ! 

But  drop  a  tear,  O  Mother !  One 
tear  of  tender  pity  for  those  who  were 
deceived  by  thy  Murderers,  misled  by 
their  tissues  of  glittering  falsehood, 
blinded  by  misty  veils  woven  of  specious 
deceptions,  when  the  command  of  the 
tyrant  had  no  power  to  tear  their  true 
hearts  from  thee  !  Alas,  Mother,  these 
victims  have  suffered  the  most  of  all 
thy  martyred  children !  Deceitful 
hopes,  born  but  to  die,  like  blades  of 
naked  steel,  forever  pierced  their 
breasts  !  Thousands  of  fierce  combats, 
unknown  to  fame,  were  waging  in  their 
souls,  combats  fuller  of  bitter  suffering 
than  the  bloody  battles  thundering  on 
in  the  broad  light  of  the  sun,  clashing 
with  the  gleam  of  steel,  and  booming 
with  the  roar  of  artillery.  No  glory 
shone  on  the  dim  paths  of  thy  deceived 


sons  ;  thy  reproachful  phantom  walked 
ever  beside  them,  as  part  of  their  own 
shadow  !  The  glittering  eye  of  the 
enemy  lured  them  to  the  steep  slopes 
of  ice,  down  into  the  abyss  of  eternal 
snow,  and  at  every  step  into  the  frozen 
depths,  their  tears  fell  fast  for  thee ! 
They  waited  until  their  hearts  withered 
in  the  misery  of  hope  long  deferred ; 
until  their  hands  sank  in  utter  weari- 
ness ;  until  they  could  no  longer  move 
their  emaciated  limbs  in  the  fetters  of 
their  invisible  chain  ;  still  conscious  of 
life,  they  moved  as  living  corpses  with 
frozen  hearts — alone  amidst  a  hating 
People — alone  even  in  the  sanctuary  of 
their  own  homes — alone  forever  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  ! 

My  Mother  !  When  thou  shalt  again 
live  in  thy  olden  glory,  shed  a  tear  over 
their  wretched  fate,  over  the  agony  of 
agonies,  and  whisper  upon  their  dark 
and  silent  graves,  the  sublime  word: 
Pardon  I 


•  •• 


MADAGASCAR 


The  '  Last  Travels  '  of  Ida  Pfeiffer, 
published  in  London  in  1861,  called 
the  public  attention  to  an  island  which 
had  been  excluded  from  civilization 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
The  great  Island  of  Madagascar,  situ- 
ated in  the  path  of  all  the  commerce  of 
Europe  with  the  East,  for  reasons  we 
are  about  to  explain,  has  again  attract- 
ed the  notice  of  diplomatists,  and 
threatens  to  become  a  second  Eastern 
question.  We  propose  to  sketch  the  his- 
tory of  the  island  and  to  explain  the 
cause  of  its  sudden  importance. 

Though  discovered  in  1506  by  the 
Portuguese,  and  partially  colonized  at 
times  by  the  Dutch,  French,  and  Eng- 
lish, it  has,  up  to  this  time,  preserved 
an  independent  government ;  or  rather, 
the  native  tribes  have  been  allowed  to 
vol.  v. — 5 


fight  and  enslave  each  other  without 
much  aid  or  hindrance  from  Euro- 
peans. 

When  England,  early  in  the  present 
century,  began  the  task  of  subduing 
the  East,  she  found  in  her  conquests  of 
Mauritius  and  Bourbon  the  natural  and 
important  links  in  her  chain  of  posts. 
As  a  recent  writer  has  well  pointed  out, 
she  has  a  succession  of  fortified  posts, 
Gibraltar,  St.  Helena,  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  Mauritius,  and  Ceylon,  reaching 
from  London  to  Calcutta  and  Singa- 
pore. The  commerce  of  the  world,  as 
it  sweeps  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
is  forced  to  pursue  a  track  in  which 
her  strongholds  are  situated.  But  for 
the  blindness  of  her  former  rulers,  she 
would  be  the  mistress  of  the  Eastern 
seas.     Two  points,  however,  have  been 
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left  unguarded.  In  some  trading  con- 
vention, some  congress  of  nations,  Eng- 
land made  the  great  mistake  of  restor- 
ing to  France  the  Island  of  Bourbon, 
surrendering  one  of  the  keys  to  the 
impregnable  position  she  held.  Other 
reasons  have  prevented  the  acquisition 
of  Madagascar,  and  it  is  not  yet  too 
late  to  render  this  mistake  fatal  to  her 
supremacy.  It  is  true  that  in  case  of 
war,  her  armed  steamers  may  start  with 
the  assurance  of  a  secure  coaling  sta- 
tion at  the  end  of  every  ten  days'  jour- 
ney, but  from  the  Cape  eastward  she  is 
dependent  upon  her  maintenance  of 
Mauritius. 

France  has  made  the  most  of  the  op- 
portunity given  to  her,  by  holding 
Bourbon  as  a  military  colony,  and 
maintaining  a  powerful  fleet  there.  It 
is,  however,  for  us  to  regard  the  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States,  and  to  see  if 
any  foothold  can  be  gained  for  our  pro- 
tection. Had  war  been  the  result  of 
the  Trent  affair,  what  would  have  be- 
come of  our  immense  fleet  of  merchant 
ships  which  was  then  afloat  in  Indian 
waters  ?  Manila  and  Batavia  were  the 
only  two  neutral  ports  to  which  they 
could  have  fled  for  safety  ;  and  neither 
Spain  nor  Holland  would  have  dared 
to  permit  our  cruisers  to  refit  or  to  coal 
in  their  ports.  The  American  flag 
would  have  been  driven  from  those  seas 
without  the  slightest  difficulty. 

And  yet  the  means  for  avoiding  this 
disgraceful  state  of  affairs  in  the  future 
lie  open  to  us  now.  The  fertile  Island 
of  Madagascar,  abounding  in  safe  har- 
bors, lies  as  near  the  track  of  commerce 
as  do  Mauritius  and  Bourbon.  It  has 
innumerable  advantages  over  either  of 
these  islands,  and  it  is  especially  adapt- 
ed to  our  wants.  Mauritius  must  be 
weak  in  time  of  war,  because  it  is  so 
entirely  an  artificial  colony.  A  mere 
dot  on  the  map,  only  some  thirty  miles 
in  diamfeter,  it  has  a  population  of  over 
three  hundred  thousand,  wholly  de- 
voted to  the  cultivation  of  sugar.  This 
product  has  been  the  source  of  immense 
wealth  to  the  island,  but  it  has  neces- 


sitated the  abandonment  of  every  other 
branch  of  agriculture.  These  three 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants  are  liter- 
ally dependent  for  their  daily  food  on 
the  kindness  of  the  elements  in  time  of 
peace,  and  on  the  naval  supremacy  of 
England  in  time  of  war.  There  is  not 
enough  grain  raised  there  to  supply 
the  colonists  with  food  for  twenty-four 
hours,  and  there  is  rarely  a  supply  in 
reserve  to  last  them  for  two  months. 
Their  rice  is  brought  from  India,  their 
cattle  from  Madagascar.  Let  the  free 
intercourse  with  these  countries  be  sus- 
pended, and  a  famine  is  inevitable. 
The  noble  harbor  of  Port  Louis,  with 
its  fortifications,  its  dockyards,  and 
coal  sheds,  is  a  source  of  strength  to 
England  only  so  long  as  she  can  pre- 
vent her  enemies  from  establishing 
themselves  in  Madagascar. 

France  is  striving  to  rival  and  sur- 
pass England.  At  Bourbon,  already 
strongly  fortified,  immense  artificial 
docks  are  projected,  perhaps  com- 
menced. The  colony  has  annually  a 
deficit  in  its  accounts  to  be  made  good 
from  the  national  treasury,  but  exten- 
sion rather  than  retrenchment  is  its 
policy.  France  has  acquired  the  May- 
otte  or  Comoro  Islands,  and  several 
ports  on  the  north  of  Madagascar.  She 
has  also  the  sympathy  of  all  the  Creoles 
of  Mauritius,  in  whose  minds  the  Eng- 
lish occupation  of  fifty  years  has  been 
unable  to  stifle  the  instinct  of  nation- 
ality. 

Thus  the  two  great  "Western  powers 
stand,  nominally  allies  at  home,  jealous 
and  active  enemies  abroad. 

Circumstances  have  kept  both  powers 
from  seizing  the  tempting  prize  which 
has  so  long  hung  before  them.  What 
are  these  two  pitiful  islands  in  com- 
parison with  the  great,  wealthy,  and 
fertile  island  which  lies  to  the  west  of 
them  ?  In  time  of  peace  they  are  con- 
venient points  in  the  great  lines  of 
commerce ;  here  the  disabled  vessels 
of  all  nations  find  a  resting  place.  In 
time  of  war  they  are  strongly  entrenched 
positions,  liable  to  capture  by  any  na- 
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tion  which  can  secure  a  base  for  opera- 
tions against  them.  Madagascar,  on 
the  other  hand,  stands  fifth  on  the  list 
of  islands  in  magnitude,  is  situated  in 
the  latitude  most  favorable  for  agri- 
culture, and  abounds  in  every  kind  of 
material  wealth.  A  harbor  on  its 
coast,  with  the  whole  island  as  a  depot 
from  whence  supplies  can  be  drawn, 
would  be  a  source  of  strength  more 
than  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the 
works  of  half  a  century's  growth  at 
Mauritius.  We  have  only  to  see,  there- 
fore, if  such  a  concession  can  be  ob- 
tained for  this  country. 

We  have  said  that  repeated  and  in- 
effectual attempts  were  made  to  subdue 
and  colonize  the  island.  Numerous 
tribes,  of  widely  varying  origin,  people 
the  island,  some  black  as  the  blackest 
negro,  others  of  the  Malay  or  Arab 
type.  For  centuries  they  had  been 
engaged  in  domestic  wars,  when  in 
1816  the  English  Government  agreed 
to  recognize  the  chief  of  one  tribe  as 
king  of  the  island,  on  condition  that 
he  would  suppress  the  foreign  slave 
trade. 

The  chief  thus  selected  was  Radarna, 
king  of  the  Hovas,  a  tribe  occupying 
the  centre  of  the  island,  and  the  one 
which  ranked  highest  in  the  scale  for 
intelligence.  It  is  believed  that  this 
race,  presenting  so  many  characteristics 
of  the  Malays,  is  the  result  of  some 
piratical  colony  here,  established  by 
chance  or  the  desire  of  conquest.  That 
the  Hovas  possess  a  high  degree  of  in- 
telligence, and  are  capable  of  as  much 
culture  as  the  Japanese  or  Mavris,  is 
indisputable. 

Thanks  to  the  muskets  and  military 
instructors  with  which  England  pro- 
vided him,  Radama  was  enabled  to  ex- 
tend his  conquests  in  every  direction. 
He  was  indeed  fitted  to  be  a  ruler,  and, 
a  savage  Napoleon,  he  devoted  as  much 
time  to  improvement  of  his  subjects  as 
he  did  to  the  increase  of  his  territories. 
Though  not  a  convert,  he  allowed  the 
missionaries  to  preach  the  gospel,  to 
reduce  the  Hova  language  to  writing, 


and  to  translate  the  Bible.  He  permit- 
ted them  to  establish  schools,  to  import 
printing  presses,  to  instruct  his  people 
in  agriculture  and  mechanics.  They 
rapidly  availed  themselves  of  the  op- 
portunity, and  with  mines  of  coal,  iron, 
and  copper  in  abundance,  they  became 
skilful  artificers. 

Unfortunately,  Radama  died  in  1828, 
in  the  prime  of  life  ;  and,  by  an  intrigue 
in  his  harem,  a  concubine,  Ranavalo, 
was  proclaimed  Queen  of  Madagascar. 
The  advance  had  been  too  rapid,  and, 
as  in  Japan,  there  was  a  large  party 
of  conservatives  anxious  to  return  to 
the  old  regime.  The  new  queen  dis- 
sembled for  a  few  years,  but  finally  ex- 
pelled the  missionaries  in  1835.  Idol- 
atry was  again  resumed,  and  Christi- 
anity stifled.  A  certain  amount  of 
commerce  was  allowed  with  Europeans, 
but  under  severe  restrictions.  So  ne- 
cessary to  the  existence  of  the  neigh- 
boring colonists  was  the  supply  of  food, 
that  when  in  1844  the  trade  was  for- 
bidden, the  English  Government  was 
obliged  to  yield.  The  difficulty  arose 
from  the  fact  that  an  English  vessel, 
the  '  Marie  Laure,'  kidnapped  some  of 
the  Malagash.  The  Hovas  seized  one 
of  the  crew,  and  then  declared  non- 
intercourse.  In  1845,  one  English  and 
two  French  men-of-war  attacked  Tama- 
tave,  but  were  repulsed  with  consider- 
able losses. 

Finally  the  matter  was  settled  by  the 
payment  of  $15,000  to  the  queen  as  an 
indemnity,  and  this  sum,  raised  by  the 
contributions  of  the  merchants  of  Port 
Louis,  was  paid  with  the  consent  of 
the  English  Government. 

Until  1861,  there  was  no  change  in 
the  position  of  affairs,  except  one  inci- 
dent, which  Madame  Pfeiffer  records. 
In  1831,  a  certain  M.  Laborde,  ship- 
wrecked on  the  coast,  was  carried  as  a 
prisoner  to  the  capital,  where  he  was 
kept  in  an  honorable  captivity.  He 
taught  the  natives  the  art  of  casting 
cannon  and  manufacturing  gunpow- 
der, and  acquired  a  considerable  prop- 
erty.    In   1855,  he  was  joined  by  M. 
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Lambert,  a  Fenchman  of  wealth,  and 
they  became  the  favorites  of  the  Prince 
Rakoto.  This  son  of  the  queen  was  at 
the  head  of  the  liberal  party,  as  his 
cousin,  Ramboasalaina,  was  of  the  con- 
servative. The  latter,  nephew  of  the 
queen,  and  brother-in-law  of  the  prince, 
had  been  designated  as  heir  presumptive 
before  the  birth  of  Rakoto ;  and  he  had 
always  the  credit  of  a  design  to  contest 
the  succession. 

The  visit  of  Mr.  Ellis,  an  English 
missionary,  in  1856,  was  the  signal  for 
the  intrigues  which  were  about  to  com- 
mence between  the  French  and  English. 
The  prince  was  warmly  attached  to 
M.  Lambert,  but  the  English  hoped  to 
claim  him  as  a  Protestant.  Finally,  as 
Madame  Pfeiffer  says,  M.  Lambert  at- 
tempted to  create  a  revolution,  seeking 
to  depose  the  queen,  but  he  was  dis- 
covered and  banished. 

In  1861,  the  queen  died,  and  her  son 
succeeded  as  Radama  II,  after  a  short 
contest  with  his  cousin.  Having  been 
on  the  island  at  the  time,  and  leaving 
it  in  the  vessel  which  carried  the  new 
king's  letters  to  the  colonial  govern- 
ments, the  writer  can  testify  to  the  in- 
tense interest  evinced  by  the  French 
and  English.  It  was  confidently  as- 
serted at  Bourbon  that  Radama  had 
placed  the  island  under  the  protection 
of  France,  and  that  French  influence 
was  to  predominate.  This  proved  un- 
founded, but  the  court  was  the  centre 
for  incessant  intrigues. 

The  new  king  commenced  his  reign 
under  the  happiest  auspices.  He  was 
very  popular,  and  his  reputation  for 
kindness  had  soon  caused  many  of  the 
surrounding  tribes  to  acknowledge  his 
supremacy.  The  Ilovas  had  spread 
from  the  centre  toward  the  coast  in  all 
directions — to  the  eastward  they  had 
subdued  the  Betsimarakas  ;  to  the  west- 
ward, the  Saccalaves.  Yet  numerous 
tribes  had  remained  independent,  and 
held  large  portions  of  the  coast  and  the 
interior.  The  cruelty  of  the  queen  had 
kept  alive  their  animosity,  but  now 
they  voluntarily   came   forward  to  ac- 


knowledge her  son  and  to  be  received 
into  the  Hova  nation. 

The  people  already  had  acquired  a 
taste  for  European  luxuries,  and  were 
desirous  of  an  extended  commerce. 
As  they  were  rich  in  herds  and  flocks, 
in  grain  and  fruits,  as  their  forests  of 
ebony,  rosewood,  and  other  valuable 
woods  were  immense,  as  their  mines 
yielded  coal  and  iron,  perhaps  even 
gold,  they  were  ready  and  anxious  to 
open  their  ports  to  the  commerce  of  the 
world.  England  and  France  both  rec- 
ognized the  king,  sent  envoys  with 
congratulatory  letters  and  presents,  and 
appointed  resident  consuls.  The  United 
States  alone,  unfortunately  plunged  in 
civil  war,  neglected  the  opportunity. 

The  king  proclaimed  freedom  of  reli- 
gion, permitted  the  establishment  of 
schools,  established  freedom  of  imports 
and  exports,  and  granted  lands  to  all 
Ijonajide  settlers. 

It  was  with  the  greatest  surprise, 
therefore,  that  we  have  learned,  some 
two  months  since,  that  a  revolution 
has  taken  place,  and  that  these  fair 
prospects  have  been  darkened  by  the 
murder  of  the  king.  It  seems  that  he 
had  made  such  lavish  grants  of  land 
to  his  favorite,  Lambert,  that  his  nobles 
rebelled.  Lambert  had  been  sent  to 
France  to  obtain  the  regalia  for  the 
coronation,  and  had  organized  a  great 
company  to  hold  these  concessions. 
Whether  the  feuds  of  the  mission- 
aries, Protestant  English  and  Catholic 
French,  aided  this,  is  not  yet  known. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  king 
and  many  of  his  personal  friends  were 
killed,  and  that  his  wife,  Rabodo,  is 
the  queen.  She  is  the  sister  of  Ram- 
boasalama,  and  probably  represents  the 
party  of  retrogression. 

It  is  not,  however,  too  late  for  our 
Government  to  recognize  the  ruler  of 
Madagascar,  and  to  obtain  those  indis- 
pensable advantages  resulting.  In  time 
of  peace,  we  shall  have  safe  harbors  for 
our  merchant  vessels,  and  we  shall  open 
a  new  field  for  our  commerce.  In  time 
of  war,  we  shall  have  these  neutral  porta 
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as  a  refuge,  and  should  diplomacy  go 
one  step  farther  and  secure  us  a  coal- 
ing station,  we  shall  be  on  equal  terms 
in  the  East  with  the  other  great  mari- 
time powers. 

There  is  certainly  no  time  to  be  lost. 
A  single  English  steamer,  flying  the 
confederate  flag,  can  pass  the  Cape, 
can  coal  at  Mauritius,  or  rendezvous  at 
Madagascar,  and  could  then  destroy 
more  shipping  than  the  whole  fleet  of 
pirates  has  yet  done.  It  is  at  least 
probable  that  our  national  vessels 
would  be  refused  permission  to  avail  of 
Port  Louis  for  repairs  or  supplies.  It 
certainly  does  not  comport  with  the  hon- 
or of  the  nation  to  have  to  rely  upon  the 
churlish  courtesy  of  England.  Already, 
too,  we  see  it  announced  that  Napoleon 
will  find  in  the  massacre  of  French 
subjects  a  pretext  to  seize  on  the  island. 
If  our  Government  will  spare  a  single 
one  of  the  cruisers  which  have  so  use- 
lessly sought  the  Alabama,  it  may,  dur- 
ing the  present  year,  negotiate  a  treaty 
which  will  at  once  advance  our  pros- 
perity in  peace,  and  increase  our 
strength  in  any  future  war. 

It  seems  strange,  indeed,  that  our 
statesmen  cannot  learn  that  we  must 
hereafter  abandon  our  isolated  condi- 
tion. England  has  taught  us  the  folly 
of  continuing  indifferent  to  her  aggres- 
sions in  the  East,  in  the  hope  that  she 
will  not  interfere  in  the  West.  No 
blow  can  be  more  fatal  to  her  suprem- 
acy abroad  than  the  knowledge  that 
we  have  secured  a  point  where  we  per- 
petually threaten  her  line  of  communi- 
cation with  her  colonies. 

We  have  written  thus  fully,  because 
so  few  persons  have  had  occasion  to 
consider  the  subject.  It  seems  prob- 
able, from  the  latest  advices  from  Port 
Louis,  that  some  envoy  has  visited  the 
island,  but  what  we  require  is  a  more 
imposing  display  of  our  power.  The 
new  queen,  who  has  assumed  the  name 
of  Rahoserina,  is  but  a  puppet  in  the 
hands  of  the  council  of  nobles,  of  which 
Rainihaihanivony  is  the  chief.  For- 
merly all  honors  were  held  subject  to 


the  pleasure  of  the  king,  who  could 
degrade  his  servants  at  pleasure  ;  but 
this  power  is  now  declared  to  be  abro- 
gated. The  powerful  tribe  of  Sacca- 
laves,  always  independent  until  the  ac- 
cession of  Radama  II,  refuses  to  ac- 
knowledge his  successor.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  negotiate  different  treaties, 
perhaps,  to  protect  American  citizens  in 
case  of  civil  war.  It  is  certainly  most 
important  to  show  the  natives  that  we 
are  really  a  great  maritime  nation. 
The  time  and  position  demand  the  em- 
ployment of  an  able  envoy,  and  the 
presence  of  such  a  naval  force  as  may 
cause  his  mission  to  be  respected. 

Our  last  topic  is  to  be  considered. 
We  do  not  advocate  the  establishment 
of  costly  works  by  Government,  or  the 
acquisition  of  a  colony.  The  laws  of 
commerce  will  provide  the  first,  if  only 
a  proper  protection  is  given  to  enter- 
prise. Let  us  obtain  but  a  single  port 
under  the  safeguard  of  the  American 
flag,  and  it  will  become  a  depot  as 
flourishing  as  Singapore.  Private  en- 
terprise will  speedily  establish  dock- 
yards and  machine  shojDS  ;  for  not  only 
will  there  be  an  immense  legitimate 
commerce  with  the  Malagash,  but  the 
port  will  be  the  great  centre  for  repair- 
ing and  refitting  our  merchant  vessels 
and  whalers.  The  one  thing  needful, 
we  repeat,  is  prompt  action  by  our  Gov- 
ernment, with  the  certainty  that  the  op- 
portunity now  presented  will  not  return. 

Note. — The  latest  advices  from 
Madagascar,  received  via  Mauritius, 
throw  a  little  light  upon  the  revolution 
which  resulted  in  the  death  of  Radama 
II.  It  seems  probable  that  the  late 
king  had  lost  the  esteem  of  his  people 
by  his  partiality  toward  his  favorites, 
by  the  concessions  made  to  foreigners, 
especially  to  M.  Lambert,  and  by  his 
vacillating  course  in  religious  matters. 
His  private  life  was  such  as  to  render 
it  highly  improbable  that  he  had  be- 
come a  Christian ;  yet  Mr.  Ellis,  the 
English  missionary,  exercised  a  great 
control  over  him. 
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The  late  queen  was  buried  at  Ambo- 
himanga,  a  little  village  where  there 
was  a  temple  devoted  to  the  chief  idol. 
It  seems  that  her  son  had  promised  to 
keep  this  spot  sacred  from  the  intrusion 
of  the  missionaries.  Mr.  Ellis  most 
imprudently  determined  to  preach 
there,  and  though  driven  away  once, 
obtained  troops  from  the  king,  and 
succeeded  in  a  second  attempt. 

As  the  nobles  and  the  population 
were  almost  unanimously  in  favor  of 
idolatry,  this  course  gave  cause  for 
great  dissatisfaction.  The  more  devout, 
assembling  near  the  capital,  held  daily 
meetings,  and  a  disease  called  rama- 
nenra — a  sort  of  nervous  affection,  such 
as  has  too  often  accompanied  revivals  in 
Christian  countries — appeared  among 
them.  The  nobles  confederated  un- 
der the  lead  of  the  commander-in-chief, 
Rainivoninahitriniony,  and  remained 
aloof  from  supporting  the  king.  Final- 
ly, the  king  published  a  mysterious 
law,  allowing  individuals  or  tribes  to 
fight  in  the  presence  of  witnesses — a 
law  supposed  by  the  one  party  to  en- 
courage assassination,  and  by  the  other 
to  tend  to  the  extirpation  of  the  Chris- 
tians. 

The  prime  minister,  in  a  letter  writ- 
ten in  English,  explains  the  last  scene 
thus  :  On  the  8th  May,  the  chief  officers 
requested  the  repeal  of  these  laws  ;  the 
king  refused ;  and  the  tenth  day,  a 
public  tumult  resulted  in  the  slaughter 
of  the  Menamaso,  or  native  favorites 
of  the  king.  On  the  12th  May,  the 
leaders,  afraid  to  pause,  strangled  the 
king,  and  proclaimed  Rabodo  queen, 
under  the  name  of  Rahoserina. 

It  is  believed  that  no  foreigner  was 
injured  ;  but  the  nobles  have  taken  an 
important  step  in  proclaiming  the  new 
queen  as  direct  successor  of  Ranavalo 
— thereby  ignoring  the  reign  of  Radama 
II.  As  the  fundamental  rule  of  the 
Hovas  had  been  that  the  title  to  all 
land  was  in  the  sovereign  and  inalien- 
able, the  grants  to  Lambert  and  others 
are  held  to  be  void.     We  believe  this 


has  not  been  officially  stated,  but  Com- 
modore Dupre,  who  negotiated  the 
treatv  between  France  and  Radama, 
says  that  the  treaty  was  almost  unani- 
mously rejected  by  the  great  council 
of  nobles,  and  was  accepted  solely  by 
the  king. 

The  last  advices,  6th  September,  from 
Port  Louis,  are  that  the  French  fleet  at 
Tamatave  maintains  a  semi-warlike  at- 
titude toward  the  Hovas,  not  landing 
nor  recognizing  the  authorities.  Ru- 
mors are  rife  of  the  intentions  of  the 
French  Government  to  seize  Tamatave, 
and  apply  other  coercive  measures,  un- 
less the  former  treaty  is  carried  into 
effect. 

The  case  seems  to  stand  thus :  The 
emperor,  availing  of  the  weakness  of 
Radama  II  for  his  favorite  Lambert, 
concluded  a  treaty,  by  which  the  king 
was  to  entirely  alter  the  laws  of  the 
kingdom,  and  to  give  the  French  a 
controlling  influence  in  the  Indian 
Ocean.  The  people  have  deposed  their 
ruler,  and  refuse  to  be  bound  by  ar- 
rangements made  by  his  will  alone. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances,  Napo- 
leon would  hardly  brave  the  anger  of 
England  in  a  matter  in  which  the  latter 
has  so  much  at  stake.  The  prize,  how- 
ever, is  well  worth  the  effort.  Any 
European  nation  obtaining  sole  posses- 
sion of  Madagascar  dominates  the  East. 
It  is  surely  time  for  our  Government  to 
awake  to  the  importance  of  the  steps 
now  being  taken.  It  is  not  a  time 
when  the  interests  of  the  country  can 
be  intrusted  to  the  efforts  of  a  consul 
or  any  inferior  naval  officer.  We  ought 
to  send  an  envoy  with  powers  to  nego- 
tiate a  treaty,  and  with  such  a  fleet  as 
will  insure  a  respectful  attention  to  our 
demands.  The  number  of  American 
vessels  which  frequent  the  coasts  of 
Madagascar  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  us 
to  interfere,  without  regard  to  the  vast- 
ly greater  interests  which  demand  that 
this  island  shall  not  become  a  French 
colony.  Our  prediction  that  the  con- 
federate pirates  would  soon  sweep  the 
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Indian  Ocean  of  our  richly  laden  India-  temptuous  forbearance  of  England  and 
men  seems  in  a  fair  way  to  be  accom-  France,  can  our  cruisers  find  a  port  for 
plished  ;  and  where,  save  by  the  con-     supplies,  repairs,  or  information  ? 
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A    VIGIL     WITH     ST.     LOUIS. 

tl  Xe?pes  juev  ayval,  (pp^v  5'  €%«  /xlafffxA  Tt." 

Euripides. 

0  friend,  thy  brow  is  overcast ;  but  haply  for  thy  grief, 
Though  all  untold,  a  spell  I  hold  to  work  a  swift  relief, — 

A  hallowed  spell ; — no  rites  we  need  that  need  to  shun  the  light. 

Thy  taper  trim  ;  for  we  must  read  some  dark  old  words  to-night. 

For  I  will,  shall  I  ? — from  their  graves  call  up  the  holy  dead, 

More  mighty  than  the  living  oft  such  soul  as  thine  to  aid. 

From  Fear  and  Woe,  through  fears  and  woes  like  thine,  they  won  release, 

And  through  our  still  confronting  foes  once  fought  their  way  to  peace. 

'Twixt  woe  and  weal,  a  balm  to  heal  our  every  wound  they  found, 

An  outlet  for  each  pool  of  strife,  that  whirls  us  round  and  round. 

And  if  perhaps  their  childish  time  discerned  not  all  aright, — 

While  Fancy  her  stained  windows  reared  between  them  and  the  light, — 

That  in  these  clearer  latter  days  'tis  given  to  thee  to  know, 

Then  seek  the  spirit  they  received,  and  bid  the  letter  go. 

Thy  heart  unto  its  Lord  unlock ;  and  shut  thy  closet's  door. 

The  holy  water  of  thy  tears  drop  on  the  quiet  floor. 

Unclasp  the  old  brown  tome.     The  walls  no  more  are  seen.     The  page 

1  read  ;  and  we  are  backward  borne  far  in  a  bygone  age. 

The  spell  hath  wrought.     To  take  us  in,  a  tower  and  bower  advance 

Where  grows  upon  our  steadfast  gaze  the  royal  saint  of  France. 

The  bower  full  well  a  hermit's  cell — with  hourglass  and  with  skull — 

Might  seem, — the  hangings  woven  all  of  rocks  and  mosses  full. 

The  floor  is  thick  with  rushes  strown.     Some  resting  place  is  there 

Worn, — as  amid  the  rushy  marsh  by  stag  that  made  his  lair, — 

Worn  just  beneath  yon  carven  form,  that  bends  in  pain  and  love, 

As  if  to  bless,  from  its  high  place,  and  almost  seems  to  move, 

While  round  it  in  the  wind  of  night  the  arras  swells  and  swings, — 

The  viceroy's  of  the  universe,  son  of  the  King  of  kings. 

For  Louis  loves  to  leave  his  court,  and  lay  aside  his  crown, 

And  to  a  mightier  Prince  than  he  to  bow  in  homage  down. 

In  this  great  presence  learns  the  king  peace,  truth,  and  lowlihead ; 

Here  learns  the  saint  the  majesty  no  earthly  power  to  dread. 

But  now  the  king's  mute  voice  it  rings,  and  through  the  shades  doth  call 

*  Ho,  Sire  de  Jonville,  come  to  me,  my  doughty  seneschal ! ' 
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The  rafters  feel  the  tramp  of  steel ;  and  by  the  monarch  stand 

Again  the  feet  that  by  him  stood  far  in  the  Holy  Land. 

'  O  Sire  de  Jonville,'  to  his  friend  and  servant  Louis  saith, 

'  Hold  fast  and  firmly  to  the  end  the  jewel  of  thy  faith. 

Strong  faith's  the  key  of  heaven  ;  and  once  an  abbot  taught  to  me, 

If  will  is  good,  though  faith  is  wreak,  shall  faith  accepted  be. 

This  tale  he  told  :  * 

'  A  Master  old, — Master  of  Sacred  Lore, — 
Of  life  unsmirched,  once  came  to  him  in  straits  and  travail  sore. 
1  What  wouldst  thou,  Master  ? — What  the  grief  that  makes  thee  peak  and 

pine  ? 
And  comest  thou  to  me  ? — My  soul  bath  often  leaned  on  thine  ! ' 
4  Let  each  co-pilgrim  lean  in  turn  on  each,'  in  anguish  meek, 
With  tongue  that  clave  unto  his  mouth,  the  Master  then  did  speak  ; 
But  wrhen  the  abbot  led  him  in  and  lent  his  pitying  ears, 
Then  tears  came  fast  instead  of  words ;  words  could  not  come  for  tears. 
4  O  brother,  wreep  no  more  ;  but  speak,  and  banish  thy  dismay. 
Of  man  is  guilt ;  but  grace  is  God's,  that  purgeth  guilt  away. 
If  all  our  little  being's  bound  were  filled  and  stuffed  with  sin, 
'Twere  nothing  to  the  holiness  His  mighty  heart  within  ; 
And  in  this  wilderness  of  life  there's  no  such  crooked  road, 
But  from  it  may  a  path  be  found  straight  to  the  throne  of  God. 
The  penitent  that  mourns  like  thee,  that  path  will  surely  take. 
What  needeth  but  to  own  thy  sin  and  straight  thy  sin  forsake  ? ' 
4  Yet  must  I  weep.     Mine  inward  plight  is  one  that  stands  alone. 
The  outward  ill  the  tempted  wight  may  do  or  leave  undone ; 
But  when  I  to  the  altar  go,  to  eat  the  sacred  bread 
And  gaze  upon  the  blood  divine,  that  for  us  all  was  shed, 
Still  Satan  stirreth  up  in  me  a  heart  of  unbelief ! — 
This  guilt  must  sure  unmeasured  be,  save  haply  by  this  grief ! ' 
The  abbot's  brows  were  sternly  bent  an  instant  on  his  guest : 
4  Dost  thou — thou  dost  not,  sure  ! — invite  this  traitor  to  thy  breast  ? ' 
'  The  livelong  day,  though  sore  assailed,  true  watch  and  ward  I  keep, — 
Keep  vigils  long  as  flesh  can  bear, — but  in  my  helpless  sleep — 
Thronged  heaven,  canst  thou  no  angel  spare,  to  sit  by  me  by  night 
And  drive  awray  the  hell-sent  dreams,  that  drive  me  wild  with  fright  ? — 
I  seem  to  spill  with  frantic  hands,  and  spurn  the  piteous  blood, 
To  trample  on  the  blessed  bread,  and  spit  upon  the  rood  ! ' 
The  abbot's  cheer  grew  calm  and  clear  :  '  Now,  Master,  tell  me  true  : 
For  aught  that  Satan  proffers  thee,  such  trespass  wouldst  thou  do  t ' 
4  From  his  poor  thrall  he  taketh  all,  and  offers  nought  instead. 
The  Father's  grace, — the  Son's  mild  face,— are  all  I  crave,'  he  said. 
1  For  any  threat  of  any  fate,  wouldst  follow  his  commands  ? ' 
4  The  fiery  stake  I'd  rather  make  my  portion  at  his  hands  I ' 
The  abbot's  mien  was  bright,  I  ween,  as  'twere  a  saint's  in  bliss  : 
1  O  fiend,  'tis  well  to  seek  for  hell  so  pure  a  gem  as  this  ! 
0  cunning  foe,  that  round  dost  go  these  heavenward  birds  to  snare, 
When  every  brighter  line  is  vain,  wouldst  tempt  them  with  despair  ? 

*  The  following  Btory,  in  6ubBtancc,  is  to  be  found  in  Joinvillc's  Memoirs. 
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Bethink  thee,  Master.     War  doth  rage  'twixt  Britain's  king,  we  know, 

And  ours.     Now  tell  me  unto  whom  most  thanks  our  liege  shall  owe, 

When  war  is  o'er  ?     To  him  who,  oft  assailed  but  never  quelled, 

The  castle  of  Rochelle  upon  the  dangerous  Marches  held, — 

Whose  battlements  must  bristle  still  with  halberd,  bow,  and  lance, — 

Or  Montrhery's,  that  nestles  safe  close  to  the  heart  of  France  ? ' 

•  Unto  the  warden  of  Rochelle.     Thou'rt  answered  easily  ! ' 

1  That  stronghold  is  thy  heart,  but  mine  the  keep  of  Montl'hery. 

For  He  who  giveth  gifts  to  all,  hath  given  me  to  believe 

So  steadfastly,  that  strife  like  thine  my  wit  can  scarce  conceive. 

From  th'  Enemy  God  keepeth  me, — He  knows  my  weaker  strength, — 

But  suffers  thee  assayed  to  be  for  higher  meed  at  length. 

Then  let  us  at  our  different  posts  His  equal  mercies  own ; 

But  they  the  sharpest  thorns  who  bear  may  wear  the  brightest  crown.' 

Beside  the  kneeling  penitent  the  abbot  bent  his  knee, 

Sent  his  own  praise  and  prayers  to  heaven  forth  on  an  embassy, 

Then  raised  him  up,  and  saw  that  God  had  sent  him  answering  grace ; 

The  shadow  of  the  Enemy  had  left  his  heart  and  face. 

Calmly  as  warily  he  walked  his  fellow  men  beside, 

A  good,  grave  man.     'Tis  said,  at  last  a  happy  man  he  died.' 
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The  enemies  of  our  cause  in  Europe  until  there  remains  no  longer  any  doubt 
seem  to  have  settled  in  their  own  minds  of  our  ultimate  and  even  speedy  success 
the  certainty  of  a  final  separation  of  the  in  crushing  the  wasted  armies  of  the 
American  States.  Compelled  though  desperate  foe  ;  and  though  the  boun- 
they  may  be,  reluctantly  to  admit  the  daries  of  the  boasted  confederacy  are 
superiority  of  our  resources  and  the  uncertain,  ever-shifting,  and  mystical, 
immense  advantages  we  have  recently  while  w\hole  populations  of  recovered 
gained  over  the  conspirators,  they  yet  regions  of  country  hail  the  advent  ot 
adhere  with  singular  tenacity  to  the  our  conquering  flag  with  streaming  eyes 
belief  that  all  our  victories  will  be  bar-  and  shouts  of  joy  ;  yet  our  jealous 
ren,  and  that  all  our  vast  acquisitions  friends  across  the  water,  in  the  very  act 
of  Southern  territory  will  not  avail  for  of  acknowledging  all  this,  never  fail  to 
the  ultimate  restoration  of  the  Union,  assert,  with  the  utmost  vehemence, 
Though  the  domain  originally  usurped  that  in  spite  of  all  our  military  ad  van- 
by  the  rebellion  is  already  sundered  by  tages,  the  Union  is  still  irrecoverably 
our  possession  of  that  great  continental  destroyed.  There  is  something  remark- 
highway,  the  Mississippi  river,  and  ble  in  this  persistent  opinion,  which, 
though  no  shadow  of  hope  remains  that  through  all  the  changes  of  condition 
the  enemies  of  the  Union  will  ever  be  exhibited  by  the  hostile  parties  in  our 
able  to  recover  it ;  though  the  recent  struggling  country,  continues  to  possess 
boundless  theatre  of  hostilities  is  grad-  the  mind  of  British  statesmen  with  un- 
ually  contracting,  and  the  resources  of  shaken  firmness.  If  they  undertake  to 
the  rebellion  are  rapidly  melting  away,  justify  their  hasty  recognition  of  the 
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rebels  as  belligerents,  and  to  vindicate 
their  alleged  impartial  neutrality,  they 
take  apparently  peculiar  delight  in  for- 
tifying themselves  with  the  declaration 
that  the  Union  is  effectually  broken, 
and  can  never  be  restored.  It  is  ne- 
cessary to  throw  the  shield  of  this 
cherished  anticipation  back  on  the  un- 
friendly acts  they  have  perpetrated 
against  us,  in  order  fully  to  justify  their 
conduct  to  themselves.  If  the  rebel- 
lious States  should  indeed  be  compelled 
to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  should  return 
again  to  their  position  in  the  Union, 
the  hostile  cruisers  which  have  been 
fitted  out  in  England  to  harass  our 
commerce,  would  occasion  some  un- 
pleasant negotiations,  and  perhaps 
some  costly  responsibilities.  To  brush 
these  all  aside,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
get  rid  of  a  troublesome  rival  in  com- 
merce and  manufactures,  by  the  final 
separation  of  the  Union,  is,  to  them,  on 
all  accounts,  '  a  consummation  most 
devoutly  to  be  wished.'  They  may  yet 
have  to  learn,  through  the  experience 
of  their  Southern  friends,  that 

'  The  ample  proposition,  that  hope  makes 
In  all  designs  begun  on  earth  below, 
Fails  in  the  promised  largeness.' 

But  perhaps,  after  all,  it  is  we,  our- 
selves, who  are  the  victims  of  delusive 
hope  in  reference  to  the  destiny  of  our 
noble  Union.  Possibly  our  disinterest- 
ed friends  across  the  water,  calmly  look- 
ing on  from  a  distance,  may  be  better 
able  to  understand  the  tendency  of 
events,  and  to  foresee  the  issue  of  the 
mighty  civil  contest  which  rages 
around  us.  They  are  not  at  all  in- 
volved in  the  awful  passions  which  the 
war  has  engendered  in  our  bosoms,  and 
thus,  cool  and  deliberate,  from  the 
great  altitude  of  their  assumed  moral 
serenity  and  disinterestedness,  they 
may  in  reality  behold  the  division  of 
our  country  already  accomplished, 
whatever  may  be  the  result  of  our 
grand  strategy  and  our  bloody  battles. 

Let  us  open  our  eyes  fully,  and  look 
this  matter  dispassionately  in  the  face. 


Let  us  try  and  ascertain  whether  we 
are  in  reality  deceiving  ourselves  and 
waging  a  vain  and  fruitless  war  against 
our  exasperated  and  misguided  breth- 
ren of  the  South.  We  know  they  have 
instituted  a  causeless  rebellion,  which 
has  brought  unnumbered  woes  upon 
our  common  country.  But  if  we  can- 
not restore  the  Union,  and  reestablish 
one  great  and  powerful  nationality 
within  the  magnificent  domain  which 
we  possess  as  it  was  when  this  unhappy 
war  began,  then  surely  we  are  wasting 
our  blood  and  treasure — our  lives  and 
fortunes — with  the  most  wanton  and 
wicked  disregard  of  the  sufferings  and 
sacrifices  of  the  people.  If  the  war  is  to 
accomplish  nothing,  then  the  sooner  it 
is  closed  the  better.  If  the  Union  is  in- 
deed irrevocably  broken  and  gone  for- 
ever, let  us,  by  all  means,  hasten  to  ar- 
range the  terms  of  honorable  peace,  and 
stop  the  effusion  of  blood  at  the  earliest 
practicable  moment.  Unless  we  can 
assure  ourselves  that  there  is  some  ob- 
ject to  be  gained,  commensurate  in 
value  with  all  the  terrible  sacrifices  we 
are  daily  making,  it  is  only  criminal 
stubbornness  and  passion  which  induce 
us  to  continue  the  awful  conflict. 

Of  one  thing,  at  least,  there  is  no 
shadow  of  doubt.  The  people  of  the 
loyal  States,  who,  by  an  immense  ma- 
jority, have  just  emphasized  their  de- 
termination to  sustain  the  war,  are  firm- 
ly convinced  that  they  are  not  laboring 
and  suffering  in  vain.  It  is  no  spas- 
modic impulse  of  blind  passion,  or  even 
of  useless  though  just  resentment  against 
wrong,  which  impels  them,  after  nearly 
three  years  of  ruinous  war,  to  redouble 
their  sublime  efforts  to  conquer  the 
treason  that  still  obstinately  resists  the 
lawful  authority  of  the  Union.  What- 
ever else  may  be  truly  said  of  this  great 
conflict  and  its  terrible  results,  it  can- 
not be  questioned  that  the  people  of 
the  loyal  States  are  profoundly  im- 
pressed with  the  inestimable  value  of 
their  free  institutions  and  of  the  consti- 
tutional integrity  and  unity  of  the  Gov- 
ernment which  shall  administer  them 
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on  this  continent.  They  have  faith  in 
the  exalted  destiny  of  their  country. 
They  at  least  do  not  admit  that  the 
Union  is  irrecoverably  lost ;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  believe,  with  a  religious  sin- 
cerity, which  no  temporary  disaster  can 
shake,  in  the  certainty  of  its  speedy 
restoration.  This  earnest  faith  is  not 
merely  the  result  of  education  and  na- 
tional prejudice.  While  it  is  to  some 
extent  an  instinctive  or  intuitive  insight 
of  the  American  people,  prophetically 
anticipating  the  future,  it  is  also  a 
matter  of  sober  judgment,  founded 
upon  the  most  substantial  and  con- 
vincing reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  the  loyal  people  of 
the  United  States  plainly  see  that  the 
true  interests  of  both  sections  demand 
the  restoration  of  their  old  connection 
under  one  free  and  benign  Government. 
Having  originated  and  developed  a 
mighty  republican  government,  until 
it  became  continental  in  its  dimensions, 
and  having  through  it  achieved  results 
unexampled  in  history,  with  the 
promise  of  future  prosperity  immeas- 
urably grand  and  imposing,  the  lovers 
of  the  Union  would  hold  themselves 
utterly  unworthy  of  their  lineage  and 
of  their  inherited  freedom,  if  they  could 
consent,  in  the  presence  of  whatever 
dangers  and  difficulties,  to  see  the  glori- 
ous destiny  of  their  country  defeated. 
They  would  justly  consider  themselves 
traitors,  not  only  to  their  country,  but 
also  to  the  highest  interests  of  humani- 
ty itself;  and  they  would  feel  the  in- 
effable shame  of  imprinting  the  brand 
of  their  degradation  upon  their  own 
brows.  Partakers  of  the  noblest  forms 
and  the  most  precious  blessings  of  lib- 
erty, under  a  splendid,  powerful,  and 
growing  nationality,  they  are  too  con- 
scious of  the  dignity  and  glory  of  the 
American  character  ever  to  be  willing: 
to  fall  from  that  high  estate  without  a 
struggle  which  shall  fully  demonstrate 
their  lofty  patriotism  and  their  intelli- 
gent appreciation  of  the  priceless  polit- 
ical and  social  structure  they  seek  to 
preserve  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 


country  and  of  the  world.  The  history  of 
Europe,  and  indeed  the  experience  of 
the  entire  human  race,  have  taught  them 
the  immense  value  of  a  mighty  conti- 
nental organization,  such  as  our  Union 
has  hitherto  established.  Solemnly 
impressed  with  this  great  lesson  of  hu- 
man history,  they  will  never  consent  to 
see  their  country  broken  up  into  dis- 
cordant fragments.  As  they  plainly 
foresee  the  tremendous  and  ever-in- 
creasing evils  of  such  a  national  disin- 
tegration, they  have  deliberately  come 
to  consider  the  worst  calamities  of  this 
war  as  mere  dust  in  the  balance  when 
weighed  against  them.  It  is  this  awful 
picture  of  bloody  conflicts,  perpetuated 
through  coming  generations,  wasting 
the  substance  and  paralyzing  the  fruit- 
ful energies  of  this  mighty  nation,  per- 
haps for  centuries  to  come — it  is  this 
vista  of  inevitable  calamities  and  hor- 
rors, which  reconciles  the  loyal  people 
of  North  America  to  the  dreadful  war 
in  which  they  have  been  so  earnestly 
engaged  for  the  last  two  years  and 
more.  They  feel  the  inspiration  of  a 
sacred  cause,  the  mighty  impulse  of  an 
idea  as  grand  as  their  cherished  hopes 
for  their  country,  and  as  immense  as 
the  interests  of  all  humanity.  They 
hear  the  mute  appeals  of  a  swarming 
posterity,  gathered  from  all  nations  in 
pursuit  of  freedom,  progress,  and  hap- 
piness, and  they  know  that  these  count- 
less millions  will  justly  hold  them  re- 
sponsible for  the  deeds  of  the  present 
momentous  hour.  Is  it  strange  that, 
penetrated  and  nerved  with  the  high 
motives  to  be  derived  from  these 
solemn  considerations,  the  American 
people  are  prepared  to  accept  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  great  occasion,  and 
even  to  wade  through  blood  for  the 
realization  of  the  grandeur  of  those 
human  hopes  which  are  now  intrusted 
to  their  keeping  ?  One  nation — one 
government  —  one  universal  freedom 
within  those  imperial  boundaries  which 
have  heretofore  been  the  theatre  of  our 
glorious  achievements  as  a  people  1 
This  is  the  grand  thought  of  the  Union 
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men  of  America.  This  is  the  principle 
of  their  organization,  and  this  it  is 
which  gives  them  hope,  and  strength, 
and  courage.  What  weakness,  what  de- 
generacy, what  dwindling  of  power  for 
good  and  retrogression  of  thought  and 
aim  would  be  the  consequence  of  per- 
manent division  !  "What  a  lamentable 
fall  in  our  position  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  and  what  a  diminution  of 
our  capacity  for  progress  among  our- 
selves and  for  usefulness  to  mankind  ! 
It  is  our  duty  and  our  destiny  to  de- 
velop all  the  physical  resources  of  the 
continent — to  stimulate  its  agricultu- 
ral capabilities — to  bring  to  light  its 
boundless  mineral  treasures — to  pierce 
its  mountains  and  level  its  valleys — to 
control  its  mighty  floods— and  to  make 
it  worthy  to  be  the  seat  of  human  free- 
dom and  of  human  empire.  Nor  is  it 
less  our  destiny  to  build  up  a  moral  and 
social  power  and  a  political  organiza- 
tion, which  shall  shed  abroad  a  new 
and  glorious  light,  beaming  with  im- 
mortal hopes,  and  penetrating  to  the 
farthest  verge  of  the  habitable  globe. 
Nature,  in  every  form  of  benignant 
usefulness  and  unequalled  grandeur,  in- 
vites us  to  this  tremendous  task.  The 
loyal  people  of  the  nation  have  not 
been  insensible  to  these  mystic  calls 
and  the  noble  anticipations  growing 
out  of  them,  fraught  as  they  are  with 
the  happiness  and  progress  of  the  hu- 
man race.  They  have  projected  works 
of  the  most  gigantic  proportions,  nor, 
although  they  are  conscious  that  union 
is  indispensable  to  their  success,  have 
they  hesitated  to  begin  them,  with  all 
the  high  confidence  necessary  to  their 
completion.  Even  amid  the  perils  and 
the  vast  expenditures  of  civil  war  have 
they  embarked  in  the  grand  enterprise 
of  uniting  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
oceans  by  a  continental  highway,  equal 
in  its  cost  and  its  importance  to  the 
power  and  resources  of  a  mighty  em- 
pire. Vast  internal  streams  and  lakes 
call  for  union  by  canals,  which  shall 
typify  the  union  of  hearts  and  of  in- 
terests destined  to  bind  together  mil- 


lions of  freemen,  whose  connection  of 
brotherhood  and  national  unity  shall 
be  as  lasting  as  the  perpetual  flow  of 
our  mighty  rivers,  and  as  full  of  bless- 
ings as  our  great  lakes  are  of  their  pure 
and  crystal  waters.  The  agitation  of 
these  momentous  schemes,  under  exist- 
ing circumstances,  is  a  phenomenon 
indicating  a  consciousness  of  security 
and  of  vast  power  in  the  community, 
which,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  en- 
gaged in  the  perilous  and  bloody  work 
of  preserving  the  Union,  is  preparing 
to  perform  the  most  important  duties 
appertaining  to  the  nation  in  the  hour 
of  its  most  perfectly  established  and 
permanent  authority.  It  is  the  instinct 
of  the  national  destiny  working  out  its 
ends  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  and  dan- 
gers of  the  hour.  It  is  the  prophetic 
vision  of  the  popular  mind,  uncon- 
sciously preparing  for  a  great  future 
not  yet  visible  to  the  natural  eye,  but 
which  the  providence  of  God,  in  its 
own  good  time,  will  verify  to  the  firm 
and  courageous  hearts  of  our  people. 

The  loyal  people  of  our  country,  those 
who  are  determined  to  restore  the 
Union,  are  well  aware  that  it  cannot 
be  maintained  by  force.  That  great 
political  organization  was  voluntary  in 
its  origin,  based  on  the  consent  of  the 
governed ;  and  it  has  been  upheld 
through  all  its  marvellous  career  of 
prosperity  by  the  free  and  uncon- 
strained will  of  the  people,  who  re- 
joiced in  its  common  benefits  and 
blessings.  The  novel  system  on  which 
it  was  built,  not  only  required  the 
largest  liberty  for  its  very  conception 
and  for  its  practical  embodiment,  but 
was  also  admirably  devised  to  secure 
the  complete  and  permanent  enjoyment 
of  that  individual  independence  in 
thought  and  action,  which  is  the  first 
of  human  privileges.  Those  States  of 
the  Union  which  are  preeminently  loyal 
to  it,  have  ever  cherished  the  most  lib- 
eral principles  of  civil  polity,  and  have 
framed  their  constitutions  in  accord- 
ance with  the  most  modern  and  ad- 
vanced maxims  of  popular  rights.     So 
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far  are  they  from  any  disposition  to 
usurp  authority  or  to  impose  unjust  or 
unnecessary  restraints  upon  the  politi- 
cal action  of  the  people,  that  they  are 
charged  with  the  opposite  fault  of  car- 
rying liberty  to  the  extreme  of  ungov- 
erned  license.  Of  all  the  American 
States,  these  are  the  least  likely  to  in- 
terfere with  the  great  principles  of  civil 
liberty,  or  to  impose  an  unacceptable 
government  on  the  people  by  force. 
All  the  violence,  so  far  as  any  has  been 
shown,  is  wholly  on  the  other  side. 
Leaving  entirely  out  of  view  the  excep- 
tional irregularities  arising  from  a  state 
of  civil  war,  and  it  must  be  acknowl- 
edged that  the  social  and  political  sys- 
tem of  the  Southern  States  is  one 
which  rests  on  arbitrary  force  as  its 
corner  stone.  It  is  this  arbitrary  and 
tyrannical  spirit  embodied  in  Southern 
institutions  which  has  seized  on  the 
pretext  of  secession  in  order  to  destroy 
the  Government  of  the  Union.  The 
efforts  of  the  loyal  States  and  of  the 
Federal  authority  in  the  present  war  are 
antagonistic  to  this  spirit.  Their  pur- 
pose is  to  break  down  and  destroy  this 
system  of  arbitrary  power,  which  has 
set  itself  up  against  the  Union  ;  and  in 
its  stead  to  bring  into  play  the  great  prin- 
ciple of  popular  assent  to  the  funda- 
mental principles  and  conditions  of 
government.  Annihilate  the  despotism 
which  controls  in  the  pretended  con- 
federacy, give  the  masses  of  the  people 
absolute  freedom  of  choice  under  the 
conditions  necessary  for  deliberate  and 
intelligent  decision,  and  they  will  cer- 
tainly pronounce  for  the  restoration  of 
the  old  Union,  under  which  they  have 
enjoyed  such  boundless  prosperity.  No 
friend  of  the  Union  entertains  any  seri- 
ous thought  of  disregarding  or  destroy- 
ing the  great  j3rinciple  that  govern- 
ments are  only  rightly  founded  on  the 
consent  of  the  governed.  But  it  is  not 
every  temporary  aberration  of  thought, 
nor  every  outbreak  of  revolutionary  vio- 
lence, which  may  properly  be  allowed 
to  avail  in  changing  the  forms  of  an 
established  government.     Some  respect 


is  due  to  obligations  once  assumed  and 
long  recognized  as  the  basis  of  a  per- 
manent political  organization ;  and 
when  the  minority  in  that  organization 
have  taken  up  arms  against  it,  the  ma- 
jority, in  possession  of  the  lawful  pow- 
er of  the  nation,  are  bound  to  vindicate 
its  constitutional  authority.  If  the 
Union  cannot  be  maintained  by  force, 
it  ought  not  to  be  destroyed  by  force. 
The  instinct  of  self-preservation,  which 
is  but  the  impulse  of  a  solemn  duty, 
would  necessarily  and  rightfully  lead 
it  to  suppress  the  lawless  force  that  as- 
sailed it.  If  this  assault  is  wholly 
wrong  and  unjustifiable,  if  it  is  in  reali- 
ty as  injurious  to  the  seceding  States 
themselves  as  to  those  which  remain 
in  the  Union,  then  it  is  certain  that, 
with  the  suppression  of  the  violence 
prevailing  in  the  disaffected  region, 
the  spirit  of  disunion  itself  will  disap- 
pear. The  Federal  Government  cannot 
escape  the  necessity  of  performing  this 
duty,  of  suppressing  and  destroying  the 
lawless  power  which  assails  it,  and  per- 
mitting the  Southern  people  to  return 
to  the  Union.  At  the  present  moment, 
in  the  midst  of  a  sanguinary  conflict, 
they  are  blinded  with  passion  and  over- 
flowing with  enmity.  But  set  them 
free  from  the  power  which  now  de- 
ceives and  abuses  them,  which  arrays 
them  against  their  own  best  interests, 
and  makes  them  the  helpless  victims 
of  a  wicked  war,  and  they  will,  at  no 
distant  period,  gladly  pronounce  for 
the  unity  of  the  great  nation  with 
which  Providence  has  cast  their  lot. 
Innumerable  indications  of  this  dispo- 
sition among  the  masses  of  the  South- 
ern people  are  visible  in  the  events  of 
every  day ;  and  these  will  multiply  in 
proportion  to  the  success  of  our  arms 
and  the  decline  of  power  in  the  rebel- 
lion. If  we  are  mistaken  in  this  view, 
then  our  argument  falls  to  the  ground. 
If,  upon  a  full  consideration  of  all  the 
circumstances  and  with  perfect  free- 
dom to  act  according  to  their  under- 
standing of  their  best  interests,  the 
people  of  the  Southern  States  should 
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deliberately  determine  upon  a  perma- 
nent separation,  our  noblest  hopes 
would  be  sadly  disappointed.  But  this 
is  utterly  impossible.  In  moments  of 
frenzy,  men  may  perpetrate  deeds  of 
desperation.  Among  the  masses  of  all 
communities,  some  are  found  who,  un- 
der various  impulses,  will  commit 
suicide.  But  the  conduct  of  the  great 
majority  everywhere  is  controlled  by 
the  dictates  of  reason  and  self-interest. 
Whatever  folly,  even  to  the  extremity 
of  self-destruction,  a  few  madmen  in 
the  Southern  States  may  counsel,  it 
may  confidently  be  expected  that  ra- 
tional thoughts  will  prevail  among  the 
masses.  The  paths  of  duty  and  of  inter- 
est are  for  them  the  same ;  and,  upon  the 
whole,  are  too  broad  and  plain  to  be 
mistaken.  Their  self-constituted  lead- 
ers have  already  overwhelmed  them 
with  calamities.  The  emancipated 
people  will  scarcely  heed  the  advice  of 
these,  when  their  plausible  schemes 
shall  have  been  all  baffled,  and  their 
usurped  power  utterly  overthrown. 

It  is,  therefore,  very  far  from  the 
thoughts  of  loyal  men,  in  upholding 
the  Federal  Government,  to  establish 
the  principle  of  force  as  the  bond  of 
the  American  Union.  They  repel  the 
lawless  force  which  now  assails  it ;  and 
even  while  they  do  so,  they  invite  the 
misguided  people  of  the  rebellious  re- 
gion to  return  again  to  their  allegiance 
and  to  take  shelter  under  the  political 
system  which  is  their  only  security  for 
permanent  peace  and  prosperity.  The 
result  of  the  contest  in  the  restoration 
of  the  Union,  so  far  from  establishing 
force  as  the  basis  of  political  authority, 
on  the  contrary,  will  certainly  destroy 
it,  and  give  a  far  wider  scope  to  the 
voluntary  principle  of  consent,  which 
is  the  only  solid  foundation  of  freedom. 
In  the  normal  condition  of  the  larger 
number  of  the  loyal  States,  that  is  to 
say,  in  times  of  peace,  liberty  prevails 
in  its  broadest  and  most  universal  sense. 
Force  nowhere  holds  a  place  in  society, 
except  for  the  protection  of  individual 
rights  and  of  public  order.    Every  man 


is  permitted  to  pursue  happiness  in  his 
own  way,  and  to  enjoy  perfect  freedom 
of  thought,  of  speech,  and  of  action, 
except  when  his  published  words  or 
his  overt  acts  are  calculated  to  inter- 
fere with  the  acknowledged  rights  or 
interests  of  others.  This  is,-  theoreti- 
cally, the  consummation  of  the  greatest 
possible  human  liberty.  It  provides 
only  for  order  and  justice,  and  leaves 
everything  else  to  the  control  of  indi- 
vidual will  and  social  cooperation.  In 
the  present  war  for  the  Union,  the  loyal 
States  are  by  no  means  contending  for 
the  abrogation  of  this  principle  of  liber- 
ty, but  for  its  extension.  They  desire 
neither  to  abolish  it  with  reference  to 
the  Union,  when  exercised  through  the 
forms  provided  in  the  Constitution, 
nor  to  prevent  its  operations  within  the 
limits  of  the  Southern  States  them- 
selves. 

It  is  not  possible  that  the  great 
civil  conflict  now  pending  could  take 
place  without  causing,  in  the  end,  an 
important  extension  of  liberal  princi- 
ples. These,  when  they  once  acquire  a 
firm  hold  upon  any  society  possessed 
of  the  requisite  intelligence,  are  alto- 
gether too  strong  for  the  antagonistic 
principle  of  force,  because  the  latter 
can  be  nothing  but  an  authority 
usurped  by  the  few  and  exerted 
against  the  many  ;  while  the  former  is 
the  accumulation  of  the  whole  power 
of  society  wielded  for  the  benefit  of  all. 
Obviously,  this  affords  the  only  basis 
broad  enough  to  sustain  a  social  struc- 
ture of  any  stability  and  permanence. 

Under  the  operation  of  this  volun- 
tary principle — the  principle  of  volun- 
tary consent  and  of  universal  freedom 
— the  conflicting  elements  of  Southern 
society  will  be  compelled  to  adjust 
themselves  to  each  other  more  wisely, 
and  therefore  more  safely  and  profit- 
ably, than  under  the  arbitrary  system 
which  has  hitherto  prevailed. 

Some  of  the  wealthiest  men  and  the 
largest  slaveholders  have  already  dis- 
cerned the  necessities  of  their  condition, 
and  are  fully  prepared  to  accept  the 
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new  order  of  things,  and  to  make  their 
arrangements  for  future  operations  ac- 
cordingly. Under  the  law  of  liberty, 
the  races,  in  their  new  relations,  will 
soon  find  their  appropriate  positions  in 
the  social  organization,  subject  chiefly 
to  the  natural  influences  of  intelligence, 
morality,  industry,  and  property,  but 
not  without  the  inevitable  pressure  and 
disturbance  of  traditional  prejudice  to 
hinder  and  embarrass  the  operation  of 
the  principle  of  freedom.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  prevent  this,  so  long  as  human 
nature  retains  its  present  tendency  to 
selfishness  and  violence.  The  only  al- 
ternative is  to  await  the  soothing  oper- 
ation of  time,  which  gradually  softens 
the  asperities  of  prejudice,  and  may 
be  expected  ultimately  to  bring  the 
noblest  harmony  out  of  the  present 
confusion  and  disorder. 

Many  good  and  humane  men  appre- 
hend the  most  serious  evils  from  the 
sudden  change  of  relations,  now  cer- 
tain to  be  effected,  between  the  two 
races  in  the  South.  It  will  be  a  rude 
and  violent  shock  to  the  interests  and 
feelings  of  the  whites,  and  will  un- 
doubtedly produce  that  inconvenience 
which  always  results  from  great  social 
transformations.  But  the  anticipation 
is  doubtless  worse  than  the  reality  will 
prove  to  be.  There  is  a  plastic  capa- 
city in  human  nature  which  enables 
it  readily  to  adjust  itself  in  new  situa- 
tions when  overruling  necessity  compels 
submission.  It  remains  to  be  seen  what 
will  be  the  results,  immediate  and  re- 
mote, of  freedom  in  a  society  composed 
of  so  nearly  equal  proportions  of  the 
two  races.     Whatever  may  be  the  mere 


temporary  difficulties  at  the  outset,  we 
do  not  doubt  that,  in  the  long  run, 
freedom  will  produce  the  best  results 
to  both.  Nature  is  unerring  in  the 
wisdom  of  her  general  purposes  and  in 
the  selection  of  the  means  by  which  she 
fulfils  them,  when  left  free  to  pursue 
her  own  laws.  Whatever  oscillations 
may  take  place,  the  mean  result  is  al- 
ways good.  The  experience  of  a  single 
generation  will  dissipate  all  the  delu- 
sions which  now  blind  and  enrage  the 
Southern  people. 

With  the  disappearance  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  arbitrary  power  now  embodied 
in  Southern  society,  the  last  motive  for 
a  dissolution  of  the  American  Union 
will  have  vanished  forever.  Should 
that  principle  only  decline  to  a  subordi- 
nate authority,  with  the  certainty  of 
gradual  extinction,  the  interests  of  free- 
dom will  be  in  the  ascendant,  and  their 
influence  secure  the  restoration  of  the 
Federal  authority.  Here  lies  the  whole 
problem :  let  despotism  continue  to 
prevail  in  the  South,  and  the  separation, 
with  all  its  terrible  consequences,  must 
inevitably  be  accomplished ;  let  free- 
dom succeed,  and  from  that  moment, 
every  hostile  sentiment  at  once  subsides, 
and  the  sundered  sections, '  like  kindred 
drops,'  again  '  mingle  into  one.'  A  free 
community  will  gravitate  to  the  central 
orb  of  liberty  ;  one  that  is  repellent  to 
freedom  will  fly  off  on  its  erratic  course 
to  the  regions  of  outer  darkness,  and 
will  never  return  until,  having  com- 
pleted the  cycle  of  its  destiny  of  ruin, 
it  shall  be  brought  back  to  be  regener- 
ated at  the  fountain  of  light,  and  truth, 
and  liberty. 
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PA  R  T    TEE    LAST. 


'  Do  but  grasp  into  the  thick  of  human  life  1 
seize  it  where  you  will,  it  is  interesting.' — Goethe. 

1  Successful. — Terminating  in  accomplishing 
tUmary. 

CHAPTER  I. 

More  than  twenty-five  years  have 
elapsed  since  the  events  narrated  in  the 
last  chapter. 

New  York  has  become  a  great  and 
magnificent  metropolis.  The  avenues 
of  the  city  extend  for  miles  beyond  the 
old  landmarks.  The  adjacent  farms 
have  been  converted  into  lots,  and 
covered  with  handsome  houses.  The 
old  buildings  are  torn  down,  and  new 
and  elegant  onces  erected  in  their 
place.  The  streets  are  thronged  with 
a  purely  cosmopolitan  class.  You  be- 
hold specimens  of  every  nation  under 
the  heavens  jostling  the  citizens  on  the 
sidewalk,  or  filling  the  omnibuses 
which  choke  the  way.  And  from  the 
commingled  sounds  of  the  tramp  of 
horses,  the  rolling  of  vehicles,  and  the 
tread  of  human  beings,  there  arises 
through  the  day  and  far  into  the  night 
a  perpetual  but  muffled  roar  from  this 
great  thoroughfare. 

It  is  a  lovely  October  afternoon — 
one  of  those  mellow  days  for  which 
this  latitude  is  so  remarkable — possess- 
ing the  softness  and  genial  tempera- 
ture of  summer,  without  its  scorching 
heat. 

The  world  of  fashion  has  returned 
from  the  Spas,  the  mountains,  the  sea- 
side. Elegant  equipages  pass  up  and 
down,  or  stop  before  the  favorite  resorts 
for  shopping.  The  streets  and  side- 
walks arc  literally  crowded,  as  if  it 
wen;  some  grand  gala-time. 

It  is  nearly  four  o'clock.  Walking 
slowly  up  Broadway  is  a  person  prob- 
ably about  fifty-five,  of  medium  height, 
inclining  to  be  stout,  who  carries  his 
hands     behind     him    as    he    proceeds 


Every  one  lives  it — to  not  many  is  it  known ;  and 
what  is  wished    or  intended.' — "Webster's    Dic~ 

thoughtfully  along.  His  dress  is  par- 
ticularly neat.  His  hat,  while  it  con- 
ceals an  excessive  baldness,  permits  the 
escape  of  a  quantity  of  light  hair,  quite 
unmixed  with  gray,  which  fringes  the 
back  of  the  head.  At  a  distance,  his 
complexion  looks  soft  and  fair ;  but, 
on  closer  observation,  it  has  the  appear- 
ance of  smooth  leather.  Occasionally 
he  raises  his  face  to  regard  a  building,  as 
if  he  had  a  special  interest  in  so  doing  ; 
then  one  may  see  a  light-blue  eye,  clear 
and  icy  as  a  fine  December  day,  having 
an  expression  like  a  flint. 

He  walks  on.  Two  young  men  are 
just  passing  him.  One  says  to  his 
companion  : 

'  Do  you  know  who  that  is  ? ' 

1  Which  ? ' 

'  That  old  fellow  right  by  your  side.' 

1  No.     Who  is  it  ? ' 

'  That's  Hiram  Meeker.' 

'  You  don't  say  so  ! ' 

He  pauses,  and  lets  the  individual 
alluded  to  pass,  that  he  may  take  a 
good  look  at  him. 

'  I  would  like  to  have  some  of  his 
cash,  anyhow.  What  do  you  suppose 
he  is  worth  ? ' 

1  Oh,  there  is  no  telling ;  he  is 
variously  estimated  at  from  five  to  ten 
millions,  but  nobody  knows.  Started 
without  a  penny,  as  clerk  in  a  ship- 
chandler's  store.' 

yes,  reader,  that  is  Hiram.  [We 
shall  continue  our  familiarity,  and  call 
him,  when  we  see  fit,  by  his  first  name.] 
That  is  our  old  acquaintance  Hiram 
Meeker,  who  commenced  at  Hampton, 
with  Benjamin  Jessup — Hiram  Meeker 
of  Burnsville,  now  the  great  Hiram 
Meeker  of  New  York. 

We  have  devoted  a  large  part  of  this 
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volume  to  Hiram's  early  career,  going 
into  the  minutiae  of  his  education,  his 
religious  training,  and  his  business  life. 
This  was  not  without  design.  For  the 
reader,  once  in  possession  of  these  cir- 
cumstances, had  no  need  to  be  informed 
in  detail  of  the  achievements  of  those 
years  in  which  Hiram  worked  vigor- 
ously on  through  successive  stages  in 
his  career,  while  his  heart  grew  hard 
as  the  nether  millstone. 

As  you  see  him  now,  pursuing  his 
way  along  the  street,  he  has  really  but 
one  single  absorbing  idea — acquisi- 
tion. True,  he  clings  to  his  belief  in 
the  importance  of  church  membership. 
He  has  long  been  the  leading  vestryman 
at  St.  Jude's.  He  is  the  friend  and 
adviser  of  the  Bishop. 

Famous  is  Hiram  Meeker  the  mil- 
lionnaire  ! 

Famous  is  Hiram  Meeker  the  Church- 
man ! 

Still,  I  repeat,  he  has  but  one  thought 
— one  all-absorbing,  all-engrossing  pas- 
sion. 

You  have  not  forgotten,  I  am  sure,  the 
early  calculating  policy  of  Hiram,  and 
to  what  degree  he  had  carried  it  when 
we  took  leave  of  him.  Imagine  this 
developed  and  intensified  day  by  day, 
month  by  month,  and  year  by  year, 
over  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Since  we  first  made  his  acquaintance, 
he  has  kept  on  rigidly.  In  all  his 
intercourse  with  his  fellow  beings — man 
to  man — with  high  and  low — with  the 
sex — with  his  nearest  relations, — he  has 
never,  no,  never  looked  to  anything 
except  what  he  considered  his  personal 
advantage.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Church  ;  he  performs  certain  rites  and 
formulae  of  our  holy  religion ;  he  sub- 
scribes to  charities  :  but  it  is  to  secure 
to  himself  personally  the  benefit  of  hea- 
ven and  whatever  advantages  may  be 
connected  with  it.  So  that,  where  he 
has  acted  wisely  and  well,  the  action 
has  been  robbed  of  all  merit,  because 
there  was  no  wise  or  right  intent,  but 
simply  a  politic  end  in  view. 

Look  at  him,  as  he  pushes  along  in 
vol.  v. — 6 


the  crowd  !  Notwithstanding  his  mil- 
lions, he  is  there  a  mere  atom  out  of 
this  world's  creation.  He  has  not  a 
sympathy  beyond  himself — not  a  hope 
which  does  not  centre  in  self — no  con- 
necting link  with  anything  outside  or 
beyond — no  thought,  no  emotion,  no 
sense,  no  feeling,  which  are  not  pro- 
duced by  a  desire  to  advance  the  in- 
terests of  "  H.  Meeker,"  here  and  here- 
after. 

•  ••••• 

We  will  go  on  in  advance  of  Hiram, 
and  enter  his  house  before  him. 

It  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  city. 
Not  showy,  but  large,  ample,  and  well 
constructed  ;  indicating  the  abode  of  a 
solid  man.  It  is  situated  in  one  of  the 
finest  steets  far  '  up  town.1 

Before  the  door  are  two  equipages. 
One  is  Mrs.  Meeker's  carriage,  very 
handsome  and  in  exquisite  taste.  The 
other  is  a  stylish  single-seat  phaeton, 
with  two  horses  tandem,  and  a  rather 
flashy-looking  servant  in  gay  livery. 

Let  us  go  into  the  house. 

Mrs.  Meeker  is  just  prejDaring  for  a 
short  shopping  excursion  before  dinner. 
At  the  distance  from  which  we  regard 
her,  Time  seems  to  have  dealt  very 
kindly  with  her.  The  figure  is  quite 
the  same,  the  style  the  same,  the  face 
the  same,  and  you  see  no  gray  hairs.  In 
short,  you  behold  our  old  friend  Ara- 
bella, slightly  exaggerated,  perhaps — 
but  it  is  she. 

She  leaves  her  room,  and  prepares  to 
descend. 

As  she  passes  to  the  top  of  the  stair- 
case, a  faint  voice  exclaims  : 

*  Mamma  ! ' 

Mrs.  Meeker  stops  with  an  expression 
of  impatience,  turns,  and  enters  the 
adjoining  apartment. 

On  a  sort  of  couch  or  ottoman  reclines 
a  young  lady,  who,  you  can  perceive 
at  a  glance,  is  a  victim  of  consump- 
tion. 

It  is  their  oldest  child,  who  for  five 
years  has  been  an  invalid,  and  whose 
strength  of  late  has  been  fast  declining. 
One  can   hardly  say  how  she   would 
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have  looked  in  health,  for  disease  is  a 
fearful  ravager.  Still,  Harriet  (she  is 
named  for  Mr.  Meeker's  mother)  prob- 
ably resembled  her  own  mother  more 
than  any  one  else  in  personal  appear- 
ance, but  beyond  that  there  was  no 
resemblance  whatever.  Neither  was 
she  like  her  father,  but  more  like  her 
grandfather  Meeker,  of  whom  her  uncle 
says  she  always  reminds  him.  She 
possesses  a  kind  and  happy  nature  ;  and 
since  she  was  stricken  by  the  terrible 
malady,  she  has  grown  day  by  day 
more  gentle  and  more  heavenly,  as  her 
frame  has  been  gradually  weakened 
under  its  insidious  inroads. 

When  Mrs.  Meeker  came  in,  she  de- 
manded, in  an  irritated  tone,  '  What  do 
you  want,  Harriet  ? ' 

'  I  wish  very  much,  mamma,  you 
would  send  and  ask  Uncle  Frank  if  he 
will  not  come  and  see  me  to-day.' 

'  I  think  it  very  improper,  Harriet, 
for  you  to  be  sending  for  your  uncle 
when  you  are  under  Dr.  Alsop's 
charge.' 

1  But,  mamma,  Uncle  Frank  does  not 
prescribe  for  me.  I  do  not  send  for 
him  as  my  physician.' 

'  It  looks  very  odd,  though,'  con- 
tinued Mrs.  Meeker,  with  increased 
irritation.  '  I  am  sure  Dr.  Alsop  would 
not  like  it  if  he  knew  it.' 

'  Dr.  Alsop  met  Uncle  Frank  here  one 
flay,  and  they  appeared  to  be  excellent 
friends.  I  am  sure  there  can  be  no 
misunderstanding  on  his  part,  and  papa 
says  he  is  quite  willing.' 

'  Do  as  you  like,  child,'  replied  Mrs. 
Meeker.  Then  turning  to  the  nurse 
she  said,  'You  may  ring,  and  send 
Thomas  with  a  message  from  Miss 
Meeker,  if  she  desires.' 

'  Thank  you,  dear  mamma.  If  you 
will  come  to  me,  1  will  give  you  a  kiss.' 

The  door  closed  before  the  sentence 
was  finished,  and  Mrs.  Meeker  descends 
the  staircase,  passes  through  the  hall, 
and  steps  into  the  open  air. 

Alas,  what  is  revealed  to  you  1  Marks, 
grim  and  ghastly  marks  of  those  years 
of  wear  and  tear,  which  the  sunlight, 


that  remorseless  trier  of  woman's  looks, 
makes  quite  apparent.  What  evidence 
of  irritability,  of  discontent,  and  gen- 
eral disappointment  and  disgust  with 
everything  and  all  things,  is  revealed 
in  those  deep-cut  lines  and  angles 
which  in  the  light  of  day  become  pain- 
fully visible  under  the  delicate  layers 
of  Ban  me  d'Osman,  rouge,  and  pearl 
powder  ! 

Mrs.  Meeker  adjusts  her  veil  so  as  to 
hang  gracefully  down  to  the  tip  of  her 
nose,  and  enters  her  carriage. 

I  had  nearly  forgotten  to  point  out 
a  very  genteel-looking  young  man  in 
black,  who  wears  a  distressingly  long 
frock  coat  and  a  white  neckcloth,  who 
escorts  Mrs.  Meeker  to  her  carriage,  and 
enters  it  after  her. 

Arabella  has  not  lost  her  penchant  for 
young  clergymen,  nor  young  clergymen 
for  her. 

Leaving  Mrs.  Meeker  to  her  excur- 
sion, wre  go  into  the  parlors. 

On  one  of  the  sofas  is  a  young  fair 
girl,  no  more  than  eighteen  years  old. 
Her  complexion,  eyes,  and  general  cast 
of  features,  exhibit  a  striking  likeness 
to  her  father.  She  is  of  medium  height, 
and  her  form  is  fine  and  well  rounded. 
Add  to  these  the  adornments  and  ap- 
pliances of  dress,  and  you  have  before 
you  a  very  beautiful  young  woman. 

Seated  on  the  same  sofa,  and  in  very 
close  proximity,  is  a  person  wrhose  star 
tus  it  will  be  difficult  to  decide  from 
mere  inspection.  He  is  a  tall,  large, 
coarse-featured,  but  well-proportioned 
man,  with  black  hair,  inclining  to  curl, 
dark  complexion,  and  very  black  eyes. 
His  age  is  possibly  thirty.  ■  He  is 
show7ily  dressed,  with  a  vast  expanse 
of  cravat  and  waistcoat.  Across  the 
latter  stretches  a  very  heavy  gold  chain, 
to  which  is  attached  a  quantity  of 
seals  and  other  trinkets  known  as 
charms.  A  massive  ring,  with  coat  of 
arms  and  crest  carved  on  it,  encircles 
the  little  finger  of  the  right  hand. 
Every  point  of  the  dress  and  toilet  is  in 
keeping  with  what  I  have  already  de- 
scribed.    The  hair  dresser  has  been  de- 
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voted.  There  lias  been  no  stint  of  oil  and 
pomade  in  the  arrangement  of  whiskers 
and  mustache.  In  short,  judging  the 
individual  by  a  certain  standard,  which 
passes  current  with  a  good  many  peo- 
ple, you  would  pronounce  him  remark- 
ably well  '  got  up.' 

Looking  at  the  fine  and  delicate- 
featured  girl,  in  whose  surroundings 
you  behold  evidences  of  so  much  taste 
and  refinement,  you  could  scarcely  be 
made  to  believe  that  the  gross  organ- 
ization by  her  side  is  to  her  liking. 
Yet  I  assure  you  she  is  in  love  with 
the  handsome  animal — '  madly  in  love  ' 
with  him,  as  she  herself  avows  ! 

This  girl  is  the  youngest  of  Hiram's 
three  children.  She  is  named  for  her 
mother,  but  is  called  by  all  her  ac- 
quaintance, Belle.  And  she  is  belle 
every  way — except  in  temper  and  dis- 
position. Resembling  her  father  so 
closely,  she  inherits  her  mother's  jealous 
irritability  and  tyrannical  nature.  She 
is  beautiful  only  to  look  on.  She  is  a 
spoiled  child  besides. 

I  cannot  avow  that  Hiram  has  any 
genuine  parental  affection.  He  is  so 
entirely  absorbed  in  gathering  in  his 
harvests  from  the  golden  fields  at  his 
command,  that  I  think  in  God's  provi- 
dence this  is  denied  to  him. 

[Else  he  would  exhibit  some  tender- 
ness and  love  for  the  poor,  sinking 
child  who  is  lying  in  her  chamber, 
with  no  companion  but  her  nurse.] 

But  there  is  that  about  the  youngest 
which  commends  itself  (I  know  no 
other  way  to  express  it )  to  his  senses. 
She  is  fair  and  young,  and  graceful 
and  a  beauty,  and  she  rescibles  him; 
and  he  loves  to  look  at  her  and  have 
her  near  him  when  he  is  at  home,  and 
to  pet  her,  after  a  sort. 

Hiram  is  too  much  occuj.i  d,  how- 
ever, to  attend  at  all  to  the  well-being 
of  his  children,  and  his  wife  •  has  no 
taste  for  anything  of  the  kind.'  So, 
as  I  said,  Belle  grows  up  a  spoiled 
child.  She  has  never  been  subject  to 
control,  and  has  not  the  slightest  idea 
of  self-restraint. 


This  is  her  second  season  in  society. 
She  is  universally  admired — indeed,  is 
quite  '  the  rage.'  '  All  the  young  men 
are  dying  for  her' — I  quote  from  the 
observations  about  town  ;  but  few  have 
the  hardihood  to  pay  serious  court  to 
the  daughter  of  Hiram  Meeker. 

Yet  you  perceive  one  man  has  ven- 
tured— successfully  ventured. 

Who  is  he  ?  I  do  not  wonder  you 
inquire  with  some  degree  of  curiosity. 
I  shall  proceed  to  gratify  it. 

The  large,  dark,  coarse- visaged,  for- 
eign-looking fellow,  who  '  lives  but  to 
adore  the  angel  of  beauty  and  perfec- 
tion '  at  his  side,  and  with  whom  the 
'  angel '  is  so  blindly  infatuated,  is  Sig- 
nor  Filippo  Barbonne,  a  second-rate 
performer  of  the  last  season's  opera 
troupe  ! 

It  is  a  fact,  reader,  so  it  will  be  vain 
for  me  to  deny  it. 

What,  meantime,  can  I  say  by  way 
of  explanation  ?  I  hardly  know.  This 
Signor  Filippo,  who  is  an  impudent, 
audacious  scamp,  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Belle  two  years  ago,  when  she 
was  a  schoolgirl.  She  was  amused  at 
seeing  him  follow  her  persistently,  and 
at  last  she  permitted  him  to  accost  her. 

The  cunning  fellow  conducted  him- 
self with  the  utmost  deference,  not  to 
say  humility.  He  pretended  not  to 
have  the  slightest  knowledge  who  she 
was.  He  had  been  seized  and  subdued 
by  her  charms,  her  loveliness ;  and  it 
was  quite  sufficient  happiness  for  him 
to  be  permitted  to  watch  for  her  and 
to  tread  in  her  steps  day  by  day.  He 
only  wished  to  speak  and  tell  her  so, 
lest  she  might  suppose  him  disrespect- 
ful. 

The  ice  once  broken,  arrangements 
for  accidental  meetings  followed. 

Signor  Filippo  did  not  disclose  him- 
self, except  to  say  his  position  was  so 
far  below  hers,  that  he  had  but  one 
hope,  one  aspiration,  which  was,  that 
she  would  permit  him  to  be  her  willing 
slave  forever.  He  asked  and  expected 
nothing  beyond  the  privilege  of  wor- 
shipping her. 
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But  how  happens  it  that  Belle  Meek- 
er is  desperately  in  love  with  the  Sig- 
nor  ? 

I  will  endeavor  to  explain. 

Possessing  not  one  spark  of  sentiment 
or  native  refinement,  accustomed  to  no 
restraint  on  her  temper  or  will,  she 
presents  an  example  of  a  strong  sen- 
suous nature,  uncontrolled  by  any  fine 
moral  instincts  or  perceptions. 

This  is  why  in  person  and  appearance 
Signor  Filippo  is  quite  to  her  taste. 
The  wily  adventurer  had  made  no  mis- 
take when  he  judged  of  the  girl's 
nature.  Understanding  her  arbitrary 
disposition,  and  her  impatience  of  any 
restraint  whatever,  he  adroitly  main- 
tained his  air  of  extreme  deference  and 
respect,  which  was  increased  a  thousand- 
fold on  his  discovering,  as  he  pretended 
one  day  to  do,  who  the  object  of  his 
adoration  was. 

What  an  agony  he  was  in,  lest  now 
he  should  not  be  permitted  even  to  look 
on  her  !  Though  assured  on  this  point, 
he  became  reserved  and  shy,  giving  vent 
to  his  impassioned  feelings  by  sighs  and 
various  mute  but  eloquent  expressions. 

Miss  Belle  began  to  be  very  impatient. 
These  sentimental  meetings  had  lasted 
more  than  a  year.  Meantime,  she  was 
1  brought  out.'  This  made  it  difficult 
for  her  to  keep  up  her  stolen  interviews, 
but  she  could  now  ask  the  Signor  to 
the  house. 

To  effect  this,  however,  she  must  first 
bring  over  her  mother.  She  informed 
her  that  the  gentleman  was  a  Neapolitan 
Count,  who  from  political  motives  was 
forced  to  remain  perdu  for  a  time,  and 
so  forth,  and  so  forth,  and  so  forth. 
By  dint  of  entreaty  and  argument,  and 
exhibition  of  much  temper,  Belle  per- 
suaded her  mother  to  say  nothing  to 
her  father  about  the  visits  of  this  Count 
in  disguise.  The  truth  is,  Mrs.  Meeker 
bad  sometimes  to  request  Belle's  silence 
about  little  matters  involving  some 
expenditures  which  Mr.  Meeker  might 
consider  extravagant.  So,  with  occa- 
sional protests  on  her  part,  the  Signor 
was  permitted  to  make  his  visits. 


Belle  was  too  shrewd  to  attempt  to 
impose  on  her  father  in  such  a  case. 
She  knew  she  could  not  succeed  for  a 
minute.  So  the  intimacy  is  continued 
without  his  knowledge. 

Long  before,  this,  she  has  been  told 
by  the  Signor  who  he  really  is.  He 
admits  his  late  position  in  the  troupe, 
but  has  a  long  story  to  recount  of 
adverse  fortune,  and  so  on.  His  re- 
spectful manner  still  continues ;  it  is 
the  young  lady  who  woos. 

What  is  to  be  done  ?  This  state  of 
things  cannot  last  forever.  Belle  is 
more  and  more  impatient.  Her  adorer 
still  respectful  and  sad. 

After  this  long  but  necessary  digres- 
sion, I  return  to  our  place  in  the  front 
parlor,  where  the  lovers  are  seated. 

'  I  must  leave  you,  oh,  my  angel — I 
must  leave  you  !  It  is  nearly  time  for 
your  father  to  be  here.' 

'  I  do  not  care  if  it  is.  I  want  you 
to  stay.' 

'  As  you  will,  but — ' 

'  If  you  really  loved  me,  you  would 
not  be  so  indifferent,'  exclaims  the 
young  lady,  passionately. 

Then  follows  a  scene.  The  result  is, 
that  Belle  vows  she  will  endure  the 
suspense  no  longer.  She  will  not  ask 
her  father's  permission — she  will  marry 
him — yes,  she  will  marry  the  Signor ; 
and  who  dare  prevent,  who  dare  thwart 
her  wishes  ! 

The  Signor  takes  impressive  leave. 
His  little  plot  approaches  a  denouement. 
He  walks  with  an  '  air  noble  '  down  the 
steps,  and,  mounting  his  phaeton,  he 
takes  the  ribbons  from  the  servant  in 
gay  livery,  and  the  tandem  team,  after 
some  well-trained  prancing,  dash  for- 
ward. 

Miss  Belle  is  at  the  window,  a  de- 
lighted witness  of  the  spectacle. 

[The  Signor  has  got  up  this  fine  turn- 
out, through  aid  of  a  friend  who  is  in 
the  plot,  especially  to  captivate  her.] 

4  What  a  singular  man  ! '  she  exclaims 
to  herself.  '  How  heroic  he  seems,  con- 
trolling those  wild  creatures  !  Strange- 
he  should  always  be  so  diffident  when 
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in  my  society.  There  shall  be  an  end 
of  this  ;  I  cannot  endure  it ! ' 

Presently  she  sees  her  father  mount 
the  steps,  and  runs  to  meet  him,  a  little 
doubtful  whether  or  not  he  beheld  her 
lover  start  from  before  the  door. 

The  greeting  is  most  affectionate ; 
Belle  throws  her  arms  caressingly 
around  her  father's  neck. 

•  Who  is  our  new  visitor,  Belle,  who 
indulges  in  a  tandem?'  said  Hiram, 
turning  his  penetrating  eyes  on  his 
daughter,  but  with  no  suspicious 
glance. 

I  New  visitor  !  What  do  you  mean, 
papa  ? ' 

I I  thought  I  saw  a  phaeton  drive 
from  here.' 

4  Oh,  that  was  at  Mrs.  Longworth's. 
Such  a  handsome  man,  though,  papa ! 
I  was  at  the  window  when  he  got  in.' 

Hiram  patted  his  daughter's  cheek 
playfully,  and  passed  in.  Keen  and 
discerning  as  he  was,  his  child  could 
deceive  him. 

4  Where  is  your  mamma  ? '  he  asked. 

'  Out  for  a  drive.' 

1  Is  Gus  at  home  ? ' 

1  No,  papa  ;  I  have  not  seen  him  to- 
day.' 

1  Give  orders  to  have  dinner  served 
punctually.  I  must  go  out  immediately 
after.' 

CHAPTER  II. 

I  have  spoken  of  Hiram's  three 
children. 

The  individual  referred  to  in  the  last 
chapter  as  '  Gus  '  is  the  oldest,  and  the 
only  son.  He  is,  at  this  period,  about 
twenty-three  years  of  age. 

His  father  undertook  to  bring  him  up 
in  a  very  strict  manner.  He  could,  how- 
ever, give  none  of  his  time  to  the  im- 
portant business  of  starting  his  son  in 
the  right  path,  and  aiding  him  to  con- 
tinue in  it.  It  was  enough  for  Hiram 
that  he  was  secure.  He  contented 
himself  with  laying  down  severe  cour- 
ses, and  holding  his  boy  to  the  strictest 
fulfilment  of '  duty.' 

The  result  can  readily  be  imagined. 
The  young  man,  as  he  grew   up   and 


understood  fully  his  father's  position, 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
quite  unnecessary  for  him  to  practise 
the  strict  habits  which  had  been  so 
despotically  inculcated.  So  he  gave 
loose  rein  to  his  fancies,  and  while 
yet  in  college  was  one  of  the  wild- 
est in  the  class.  By  his  mother's  in- 
terposition, he  was  sent  abroad.  He 
came  back  all  the  worse  for  the  year's 
sojourn,  and,  young  as  he  was,  soon  got 
to  be  a  regular  '  man  about  town.'  He 
lived  at  home — ostensibly  ;  but  he  was 
seldom  to  be  seen  in  the  house.  He 
had  come  to  entertain  very  little  re- 
spect for  his  father ;  for  he  had  a  sort 
of  native  insight  into  his  character. 
He  constantly  complains  of  his  miserly 
treatment,  though  Hiram  makes  his 
son  a  respectable  allowance — more,  I 
think,  to  be  rid  of  the  annoyance  of  his 
repeated  and  incessant  applications, 
than  for  any  other  reason. 

'  Gus  '  was  a  favorite  with  his  mother 
(I  forgot  to  say  she  had  named  him 
Augustus  Myrtle  Meeker,  with  her  hus- 
band's full  consent),  and  heavy  were 
the  drafts  he  made  on  her  purse.  This 
was  a  point  of  constant  discussion  be- 
tween Mr.  and  Mrs.  Meeker.  It  was 
of  no  use.  The  lady  continued  to  in- 
dulge her  only  son,  and  her  husband  to 
protest  against  it. 

Of  late,  Gus  had  been  in  possession 
of  pretty  large  sums  of  money,  which 
he  certainly  had  not  obtained  either 
from  his  father  or  mother.  And  it  was 
something  connected  with  this  circum- 
stance which  takes  Hiram  out  imme- 
diately after  dinner. 

I  think  it  is  in  place  here  to  say 
something  of  Hiram  Meeker's  domestic 
life. 

Taking  '  Arabella  '  for  just  what  the 
reader  knows  her  to  be,  it  is  probable 
he  has  made  her  a  better  husband  than 
ninety-nine  men  of  a  hundred  would 
have  made.  True,  he  is  master,  in 
every  respect.  But  this  is  just  what 
Arabella  requires.  She  would  have 
been  the  death  of  any  ordinary  man  in 
a  short  time.    There  is  not  the  slightest 
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danger  of  her  injuring  Hiram's  pros- 
pects of  a  long  life,  or  of  causing  him 
an  hour's  uneasiness.  To  be  sure,  he 
is  despotic,  but  he  is  neither  irritable 
nor  unamiable.  Besides,  he  has  a  great 
desire  for  social  position  (it  aids  in 
carrying  out  his  plans),  in  which  his 
wife  is  of  real  service.  Hiram,  although 
close  and  careful  in  all  matters,  is  not 
what  would  be  called  penurious.  In 
other  words,  he  makes  liberal  provision 
for  his  household,  while  he  rules  it 
with  rigor  ;  besides,  in  petty  things  he 
has  not  proved  a  tyrant. 

On  the  whole,  we  repeat  our  convic- 
tion that  Arabella  has  been  fortunate 
in  her  husband.  To  be  sure,  she  is 
fretful,  discontented,  peevish,  irritable, 
cross  ;  but  that  is  her  normal  condition. 
At  times  Hiram  has  treated  her  with 
severity,  but  never  cruelty.  He  has 
borne  quietly  and  with  patience  what 
would  have  set  most  husbands  frantic  ; 
and  has  contented  himself  with  re- 
maining silent,  when  many  would 
have  been  tempted  to  positive  acts  of 
violence. 

Toward  his  sick  child  Hiram  Meek- 
er's conduct  has  been  exemplary — that 
is  the  word.  He  considers  the  affliction 
a  direct  chastening  of  Mm  from  the 
Lord  ;  and  '  whom  the  Lord  loveth  he 
chasteneth.'  He  spends  some  moments 
with  his  daughter  daily,  but  he  has  no 
more  sympathy  for  her  situation  than 
if  his  heart  were  made  of  leather.  Yet 
the  best  care  is  provided,  the  best 
medical  attendance,  and  everything 
done  for  the  poor  girl  which  is  proper. 
Hiram  even  overrules  his  wife  in  many 
things  where  he  thinks  her  severe 
toward  the  invalid,  as  in  the  instance 
of  her  wishing  to  see  her  Uncle  Frank, 
who  is  our  old  acquaintance  '  Doctor 
Frank,'  as  you  no  doubt  understand — 
now  one  of  the  first  medical  men  of 
New  York. 

Although  there  has  never  been  the 
least  cordiality  between  the  brothers 
since  the  Doctor  came  to  the  city,  still 
they  have  kept  on  visiting  terms.  The 
Doctor  has  taken  a   deep   interest   in 


his  invalid  niece,  and  she  is  never  so 
happy  as  when  he  is  talking  with  her. 
He  has  told  her  to  send  for  him  at  any 
time  when  she  feels  disposed  to  do  so, 
and  he  is  a  frequent  visitor. 

It  was  late  before  Mrs.  Meeker  return- 
ed. Something  occurred  to  give  her  ex- 
cursion a  very  unjjleasant  direction.  She 
wras  engaged  in  turning  over  some  new 
silks  at  Stewart's,  while  the  young  cleri- 
cal gentleman  stood  admiringly  by, 
wdien  a  man  of  very  coarse  appearance 
and  vulgar  aspect  approached  and 
placed  a  letter  before  her. 

Mrs.  Meeker  was  prepared  to  utter  a 
faint  shriek,  but  it  occurred  to  her  that 
it  would  not  appear  well  where  she 
was.  The  young  clerical  gentleman 
cast  a  look  of  disgust  and  indignation 
on  the  intruder,  who  did  not  stop  to 
resent  it,  but  turned  quickly  on  his  heel 
and  left  the  place. 

Mrs.  Meeker,  after  waiting  a  moment 
to  regain  her  composure,  opened  the 
note,  and  read  as  follows  : 

'  Dear  Ma  :  Come  to  me  directly, 
and  bring  all  the  money  you  can.     I 


am  in  a  terrible  fix  ! 


Grjs.' 


Mrs.  Meeker  pushed  aside  the  rich 
purple  silk  she  was  examining,  with  so 
much  suddenness,  that  the  young  cleri- 
cal gentleman  could  not  but  notice  it. 

'  My  dear  madam,  are  you  ill  ? '  he 
asked,  with  a  show  of  devotion  dis- 
tressing to  witness. 

'  No,  oh  no ;  but  this  moment  I 
recollect  I  have  a  commission  to  execute 
for  a  friend,  which  I  had  quite  forgot- 
ten. And,  do  you  know,  I  am  going 
to  ask  you  to  drive  home,  and  tell  Belle 
not  to  delay  dinner  for  me.' 

The  young  clerical  gentleman  bowed 
in  acquiescence.  For  him  to  hear  was  to 
obey.  But  he  felt  curious  to  know 
what  was  the  cause  of  so  abrupt  a  ter- 
mination of  the  afternoon's  shopping. 

*  I  hope  there  was  nothing  unpleasant 
in  that  letter  ? » 

It  was  presuming  a  good  deal  to  ask 
such  a  question,  but  the  young  clerical 
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gentleman  could  not  restrain  his  curi- 
osity. 

'  That  letter  ! '  exclaimed  Mrs.  Meek- 
er, now  quite  herself  again — '  no,  in- 
deed ;  it  is  only  a  word  from  Augustus. 
What  a  queer  creature,  to  send  it  by 
sueh  a  horrid  fright  of  a  man  ! '  And 
Mrs.  Meeker  laughed. 

The  young  clerical  gentleman  was 
thrown  completely  off"  the  scent.  He 
bowed  and  hurried  to  the  carriage, 
leaving  Mrs.  Meeker  still  at  the  counter. 

She  looked  carelessly  over  the  differ- 
ent patterns,  and  said,  in  a  languid 
tone,  '  I  think  I  will  not  buy  anything 
to-day,'  to  which  the  clerk  obsequiously 
assented — he  well  knew  whom  he  was 
serving — and  Mrs.  Meeker  left  the 
store. 


Her  carriage  was  out  of  sight ;  first 
she  assured  herself  of  that.  Then  she 
called  a  hack,  and  ordered  it  to  be 
driven  to  a  distant  quarter  of  the 
city. 

The  carriage  stopped  at  the  number 
indicated  in  the  note.  Mrs.  Meeker 
was  met  at  the  door  by  her  son,  who 
conducted  her  to  a  back  room  in  the 
third  story.  It  was  dirty  and  in  dis- 
order. Bottles,  wine  glasses,  and  tum- 
blers were  scattered  around,  and  the 
atmosphere  was  full  of  the  fumes  of 
whiskey  and  tobacco. 

What  a  spot  for  the  son  of  Hiram 
Meeker  to  select,  in  which  to  receive 
his  mother's  visit ! 

What  a  place  for  the  fastidious  Ara- 
bella to  enter ! 
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PART    TWO 


We  come,  in  this  paper,  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  possible  results  which 
this  war  might  have,  viewed  from  the 
beginning ;  of  the  several  modes,  in 
other  words,  in  which  it  might  termi- 
nate. The  most  distant  extremes  of 
possible  eventuality  were  the  entire 
conquest  of  the  North  by  the  South, 
and  the  entire  conquest  of  the  South- 
ern rebellion  by  the  North,  so  as  to  se- 
cure the  continuance  of  the  old  Union 
upon  the  old  basis  ;  or  with  such  modi- 
fications as  the  changed  condition  of 
things  at  the  South  might  require. 
The  supposition  of  the  conquest  of  the 
Northern  States  by  the  Southern  Van- 
dals has  been  already  glanced  at  and 
sufficiently  considered  for  so  remote 
and  improbable  a  contingency.  The 
counter  supposition  of  the  entire  suc- 
cess of  the  United  States  Government 
in  the  reassertion  of  its  own  authority 
over  the  whole  of  its  original  domain, 


divided,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
war,  into  two  branches. 

It  was  the  general  theory  at  the  North, 
at  that  time,  that  the  animus  of  rebel- 
lion was  confined  at  the  South  to  com- 
paratively few  minds,  and  that  the  war 
was  to  be  a  war,  not  against  the  South 
as  a  people,  but  against  a  tyrannical 
and  usurping  faction  at  the  South,  and 
for  the  defence  of  the  people  at  large 
residing  in  that  region.  There  was  a 
modicum  of  truth  in  this  theory,  but 
events  have  shown,  and  any  one  who 
knew  the  South  well  might  safely  have 
predicted,  that  the  whole  people  there 
would  soon  be  subdued  to  the  authority 
of  those  few.  Such  was  the  terror 
throughout  the  confederacy,  and  still  is, 
where  the  facts  have  not  been  already 
changed  by  the  war,  at  the  mere  impu- 
tation of  sympathy  with  anti-slavery 
sentiment  in  any  form,  that  a  part, 
hardly  one  tenth  even  of  the  whole,  in 
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numerical  strength,  could  successfully 
put  the  remaining  nine  tenths  into 
Coventry,  and  bully  them  out  of  all 
expression  of  adverse  opinion,  by  sim- 
ply threatening  to  accuse  them  of  abo- 
lition tendencies.  No  people  on  earth 
were  ever  so  completely  cowed  by  the 
nightmare  of  unpopular  opinion  as  the 
peoj)le  of  the  South.  Hence  whatever 
was  violently  advocated  under  pretence 
of  excessive  devotion  to,  or  ultra  cham- 
pionship of  the  cause  of  slavery,  was 
sure  in  the  end  to  succeed.  By  this 
process,  the  Union  party  at  the  South 
has  been  gradually  overawed  and  di- 
minished for  years  past,  and  finally 
driven,  since  the  outbreak  of  the  rebel- 
lion, into  a  complete  surrender  to,  and 
a  full  cooperation  with  the  rebel  chiefs. 
Whatever  may  seem  to  be  the  reaction 
in  behalf  of  Union  sentiment,  as  the 
triumphant  armies  of  the  North  march 
to  the  Gulf,  it  will  be  long  before  the 
real  opinion  of  the  masses  will  declare 
itself  in  fall  as  it  exists.  The  fear  of 
the  renewal  of  the  old  terrorism,  so 
soon  as  our  armies  shall  be  withdrawn, 
will  effectually  prevent  the  free  ex- 
pression of  the  favorable  sentiment 
which  has  heretofore  existed,  and  still 
exists,  as  a  substratum  of  Southern 
opinion  in  favor  of  the  Union,  unless 
the  Northern  conquest  is  made  unques- 
tionably final. 

In  the  event  that  the  theory  just 
stated  should  have  proved  true,  that, 
aided  by  the  presence  of  Northern 
troops,  there  should  have  been  a  loyal 
sentiment  sufficiently  powerful  and  ex- 
tended to  reassert  itself,  in  the  extreme 
South,  and  that,  consequently,  all  the 
Southern  States  should  have  been  again 
represented  in  Congress  at  an  early  day, 
and  should  again  have  taken  their 
places  as  equal  partners  under  the  Con- 
stitution of  our  common  country,  it 
seemed  just  possible  that  the  results  of 
the  \v;ir  should  be  confined,  in  their  im- 
mediate action,  to  what  may  be  called 
its  educational  effects  upon  the  Southern 
mind  and  its  economical  hearings  upon 
the  wealth  and  industry  of  the  nation. 


As  the  other  branch  of  the  alterna- 
tive, the  South  might  have  to  be  con- 
quered by  the  force  of  our  arms,  and 
might  remain  unanimously,  or  in  vast 
preponderance,  disloyal  and  rebellious 
in  spirit.  In  that  event,  it  would  be 
requisite,  if  those  States  were  to  be  re- 
tained at  all  as  part  of  the  Union,  that 
they  should  be  reconsigned  to  the  Terri- 
torial condition,  or  otherwise  governed 
still  by  the  central  authority. 

In  the  former  of  these  two  latter  sup- 
positions :  that  of  the  rcestablishment 
of  the  old  status,  it  was  foreseen  by 
some,  as  not  impossible,  that  the  final 
result  might  prove  disastrous  to  the 
freedom  of  the  North.  With  the  ad- 
vent of  peace,  the  suspicions  of  the 
Northern  people  with  regard  to  the 
designs  and  real  character  of  Southern 
men  would  have  been  allayed.  A  cer- 
tain appeal  -would  even  have  been  made, 
by  the  suggestions  of  their  own  gener- 
osity, to  the  hearts  of  Northern  men  to 
lay  aside  all  hostile  and  adverse  action 
as  against  the  South,  and  to  wrelcome 
them  with  open  arms  to  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  common  country. 
Meantime,  a  horde  of  unscrupulous 
machinators  would  have  been  installed 
in  the  seats  of  power  at  Washington, 
and  would  have  recommenced  opera- 
tions, in  the  consciousness  of  the  new 
strength  acquired  in  the  field  from 
which  they  had  just  retired,  with  all 
the  chicanery  and  craft  with  which 
heretofore  they  had  blinded  the  North 
and  secretly  controlled  the  destinies 
of  our  Government.  Southern  men  and 
Southern  women  would  again  have 
been  feasted  and  feted  at  Northern 
hotels  and  watering  places,  and  again 
have  given  tone  to  Northern  opinion, 
while  new  and  especial  reasons  would 
have  seemed  to  exist  for  opposing 
countervailing  influences,  as  unnecessary 
agitation,  and  causes  of  the  retention 
of  acrimonious  feeling  between  the  two 
sections,  which  had  now  resolved  to 
live  in  amity  with  each  other.  In  a 
word,  all  the  sources  of  corruption  of 
Northern    sentiment,   emanating    from 
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the  South,  would  have  been  renewed 
in  their  operation,  with  some  circum- 
stances added,  tending  to  give  to  them 
greater  potency  than  ever  before. 

Undoubtedly,  immense  advantages 
were  to  be  contemplated  in  the  restora- 
tion of  the  United  States  to  their  primi- 
tive boundaries  and  united  power. 
But  it  was  not  without  deep  appre- 
hension of  moral  taint  and  ulterior  evil 
consequences,  that  a  wise  patriot  could 
look  even  then  to  any  attempt  of  the 
old  matrimonial  partners  to  dwell  again 
in  a  common  household,  upon  the  old 
terms,  and  with  no  real  settlement  of 
the  dispute  between  them. 

The  latter  of  these  suppositions,  the 
remanding  of  a  hostile  and  rebellious 
tier  of  States,  who  had  long  and  proud- 
ly enjoyed  the  dignity  of  State  sover- 
eignty, to  a  subordinate  condition,  had 
also  its  proportion  of  difficulty  and 
danger.  To  carry  out  a  programme  of 
this  kind  would  demand  a  great  in- 
crease of  the  army  and  navy,  and 
would  give  to  the  military  spirit  and 
power  a  preponderance  in  the  councils 
of  the  nation  which  has  always  been 
deemed  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of 
the  country.  A  constant  drain  of  ex- 
penditure of  the  resources  of  the  na- 
tion ;  a  continuous  unrest  and  anxiety 
of  the  whole  people ;  a  succession  of 
outbreaks  and  partial  renewals  of  the 
civil  war ;  the  installation  of  a  neces- 
sary system  of  proconsular  or  vice- 
royal  commissions ;  the  appointment 
of  men  who,  whether  as  provost-mar- 
shals, dictators,  or  what  not,  would  be 
in  the  stated  exercise  of  authority  un- 
measured by  the  theories  of  republican 
policy  —  all  these  were  serious  and 
threatening  considerations,  which  must 
give  the  thoughtful  mind  some  pause 
ere  it  entered  upon  their  adoption. 

There  were  other  remaining  possible 
suppositions  in  respect  to  the  termina- 
tion of  the  war,  of  a  middling  charac- 
ter, or  those  lying  between  the  two  op- 
posite extremes.  In  case,  without  any 
positive  conquest  or  submission  on 
either  side,  the  general  tenor  of  success 


throughout  the  war  should  be  with  the 
South,  so  that  it  finally  behooved  the 
North  to  secure  the  most  favorable 
terms,  but  to  submit,  nevertheless,  to 
great  deductions  from  its  confident  ex- 
pectations, a  theory  then  not  wholly 
impossible,  we  had  to  contemplate,  as 
one  evil  of  the  war,  a  final  disruption 
of  the  original  territory  of  the  United 
States  into  two  nationalities,  coin- 
cident, as  to  boundary,  with  the  Free 
and  the  Slave  States.  Except  in  the 
way  of  absolute  conquest,  the  South 
would  be  little  inclined  to  insist  upon 
the  addition  to  itself  of  any  territory 
absolutely  free.  We  were  not  required, 
therefore,  to  make  this  supposition  any 
less  favorable  to  the  North  than  the 
division  just  suggested ;  and  unless, 
again,  power  had  been  acquired  by  the 
South  to  inrpose  terms  on  the  North 
little  short  of  those  which  a  conqueror 
imposes  on  a  conquered  people,  the 
North,  within  its  own  limit  of  Free 
States,  would  be  left  in  a  condition 
boldly  to  announce  and  actively  to  de- 
fend its  own  legitimate  policy  in  be- 
half of  the  extension  of  free  institutions 
and  their  development  to  the  supreme 
degree  of  beneficent  truth. 

But  again,  it  might  have  been  fore- 
seen that  in  case  the  eagle  of  victory 
should  perch  on  the  banners  of  the 
North ;  in  case  our  arms  should  be  gen- 
erally victorious  after  a  few  incipient 
disasters ;  in  case  our  armies  should 
move  in  power  southward,  meeting, 
nevertheless,  a  steady  and  resisting 
front  on  the  part  of  the  South,  making 
the  prospect  of  ultimate  conquest  re- 
mote or  hopeless ;  in  case,  in  a  single 
word,  the  North  should  find  herself  in 
position  to  dictate  terms  short  of  abso- 
lute submission  and  return  to  the  com- 
mon fold,  but  substantially  in  accord- 
ance with  her  own  wishes,  the  question 
of  boundary  and  of  the  future  policy 
of  the  new  North  would  have  become 
one  of  immense  importance. 

Had  such  considerations  been  forced 
on  the  attention  of  the  country  by  the 
course  of  the  war,  it  may  not  be  unin- 
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teresting  to  speculate  upon  the  nature 
of     the    possible    boundary,    which    a 
drawn  game  in  the  contest — a  possibili- 
ty at  least,  viewed  from  that  early  point 
of    observation-  -might   have   imposed 
upon  the  two  future  nationalities.     We 
are  considering  the  case  still  in  which 
the  preponderance  of  advantage  should 
have  remained  with  the  North.  It  would 
have   been,   in   that  event,  of  the  first 
importance  that  we  should  retain  with- 
in   the   limits   of  the   North   all   that 
portion   of    the   South — by   no   means 
inconsiderable    in    extent — which    has 
never   been   thoroughly  debauched  by 
Southern    slaveholding     opinion    and 
theories  of  government ;  where  the  true 
American  feeling  is   still  extant ;    and 
where  a  good  degree  of  loyalty  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  has 
been    hitherto    exhibited.      Such    are 
especially  Delaware,  Maryland,  Western 
Virginia,     Kentucky,    Western    North 
Carolina,  Eastern,  and  to  some  extent, 
Middle   Tennessee,  Northern   Georgia, 
Northern  Alabama,  and  Missouri.     An 
important  object  would  have  been,  had 
the  power  of  the  North  proved  inade- 
quate to  do  more,  to  secure  this  terri- 
tory within  the  boundary  of  the  new 
North,  and  upon  such  terms  as  to  give 
strength  and  new  impetus  to  the  free- 
dom-loving sentiment  there  extant.     A 
second  object  would  have  been  the  re- 
tention of  Washington  City,  to  be  used, 
at  least  for  the  time  being,  as  the  capi- 
tal of  the  country  ;  avoiding  the   dis- 
grace of  being  driven  from  that  centre 
of  national  authority  ;  and  to  secure  it 
on  terms   in  respect   to    territorial  ar- 
rangement   which   should    prevent    it 
from  being  continually  threatened  from 
the  South.     To  this  end,  it  would  have 
been    necessary  that  the   boundary  be 
carried  far  enough  south  to  include  a 
portion  of  Northern  and  Northeastern 
Virginia,     as     thoroughly    imbued    at 
that   day  with  slaveholding   faith   and 
practice,  and  as  little  loyal,  perhaps,  as 
any    portion    of  the    South — a   region, 
however,  which  at  this  time  has  been 
so  completely  devastated  by  the  opera- 


tions of  the  war,  that  it  would  be  readi- 
ly liable  to  be  resettled  from  the  North, 
and  made  into  an  efficient  military 
border. 

If,  retaining  Fortress  Monroe,  we 
should  then  have  run  with  the  James 
River  and  the  line  of  Richmond  and 
Lynchburg,  or  if,  ascending  higher  to 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  the  Rappa- 
hannock, we  were  to  run  with  the  line 
of  Fredericksburg,  we  should  reach 
either  the  Blue  Ridge  or  the  Alleghany 
Mountains,  as  in  the  case  of  power  on 
our  part,  we  might  have  chosen.  With 
these  mountains,  sweeping  in  a  south- 
westerly direction  into  Northern  Geor- 
gia and  Alabama,  runs  the  line  of  divi- 
sion between  the  '  true-blue  '  Southern 
slaveholding  opinion  and  policy,  on 
the  south  and  east,  and  the  semi-Free- 
State  opinion  and  policy  on  the  north 
and  west.  One  or  other  of  these  moun- 
tain ranges,  with  their  unfrequent  and 
difficult  passes,  would  have  offered  the 
best  natural  boundary  between  the  two 
future  nations,  whose  divergent  nation- 
al tendencies  would  not  have  ceased 
with  the  nominal  termination  of  the 
war  to  be  essentially  hostile. 

Following  this  line  till  we  reach  the 
Tennessee  river,  thence  along  the  course 
of  that  stream,  turning  northwardly  to 
the  Ohio,  or  more  properly,  perhaps,  to 
the  southern  line  of  Kentucky,  we  ex- 
clude the  most  pestilent  portion  of 
Tennessee,  of  which  Memphis  is  the 
capital,  and  retain  the  middle  and  east- 
ern parts,  along  with  Eastern  Kentucky 
and  Western  Virginia.  Thence  passing 
westward  with  the  southern  line  of 
Missouri  to  the  Indian  Territory, 
thence  southward  with  the  western  line 
of  Arkansas  to  the  Red  river,  thence 
westward  along  that  river  as  the  boun- 
dary between  the  Indian  Territory  and 
Texas,  to  the  one  hundredth  degree  of 
longitude  west  from  Greenwich,  and 
with  that  meridian  south,  to  the  Rio 
Grande  and  the  Gulf — dividing  the 
western  from  the  eastern  half  of  Texas 
— we  circumscribe  very  fairly  the  exact 
region  of  country  in  which  the  slave- 
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holding  epidemic-  is  violent  and  intense,  been  from  the  possibilities  of  carrying 

and   throw    within    the  limits   of    the  on  an  inter-State  slave  trade  with  the 

great  Northern  Republic  all  of  the  re-  Southern    confederacy,  the  institution 

gion  in  which  freedom  is  already  estab-  of  slavery  would  have  lost  much  of  its 

lished,  and  all  that  in  which,  as  above  value  and  potency  ;  and  allied,  as  those 

stated,  there  was  still  a  surviving  and  States   would    have   been,    as   a   small 

half  vital  tendency  in  freedom's  behalf.  minority,  with  a  country  whose  terri- 

In  addition  to  a  boundary  so  favor-  torial  and  institutional  preponderance; 
able  to  ourselves,  and  forced  by  our  would  have  been  wholly  in  favor  of 
commanding  position  upon  our  un-  freedom,  we  might  have  anticipated 
willing  adversary,  we  might  have  im-  that,  if  closely  watched  and  incident- 
posed  upon  her  such  other  terms  in  re-  ally  aided  in  its  decline,  the  institu- 
lation  to  her  foreign  policy,  custom-  tion  in  these  adhering  slavcholding 
house  regulations,  and  the  like,  as  the  States  would  have  reached  its  term  of 
extent  of  our  power  should  have  au-  existence  at  no  very  distant  day;  at 
thorized.  We  might  even  have  con-  any  rate,  that  it  would,  from  the  first, 
signed  the  Southern  States  to  a  species  have  been  neutralized  for  any  serious 
of  provisional  and  quasi  nationality,  bad  effects  which  it  might  have  other- 
with  the  claim  and  expectation  of  their  wise  impressed  upon  our  healthy  na- 
ultimate  return  within  the  pale  of  the  tional  life.  It  was  even  worth  reflection 
Union,  when,  through  the  severe  ordeal  at  that  time  whether,  if  the  whole  ad- 
of  military  despotism  or  anarchy  at  justment  of  the  future  were  placed  at 
home,  or  from  other  causes,  they  should  our  own  disposition,  there  would  not 
have  purged  themselves  of  that  institu-  be  less  danger  incurred,  and  more 
tion,  adverse  to  all  our  policy,  which  promise  of  a  prompt,  healthy,  and 
has  been  the  sole  cause  of  all  our  woes,  powerful  development  on  this  continent 

Still  more  important  it  would  have  of  those  grand  purposes  of  national  ex- 
been,  under  the  theory  of  this  essen-  istence  which  the  true  American  people 
tially  victorious  position  of  the  North-  have  always  had  in  view  and  at  heart, 
era  people,  that  Northern  opinion  and  if  this  plan  were  to  be  adopted,  than 
the  purposes  of  Americanism  on  this  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  whole  South 
continent— the  assertion  and  defence  of  were  either  quiescently,  by  the  sub- 
freedom  and  of  free  institutions  of  all  sidence  of  the  rebellion,  or  forcibly,  to 
sorts  —  should  have  been  distinctly,  be  reinstated  within  the  limits  of  the 
peremptorily,  and  finally  impressed  Union,  the  institution  of  slavery  remain- 
upon  the   character  and  future  career  ing  intact. 

of     our    own     Northern     nationality.  Northeastern      Virginia,       Southern 

While  those  portions  of  slaveholding  Maryland,  and  portions  of  Kentucky, 

territory   which   would    still  have  re-  Middle  Tennessee,  and  Middle  Missouri 

mained  within  the  Union,  would  have  would    still    have   furnished    pestilent 

had,  of  course,  to  be  treated  with  cour-  centres  of  intense   slaveholding   senti- 

tesy  and  consideration,  if  the  institu-  ment,  and  would  have  required,  per- 

tion  of  slavery  were  to  have  been  per-  haps,  as  much  exercise  of  vigilance  in 

mitted   to   survive,  they   should   have  preventing  their  undue  influence  as  our 

been  thoroughly  made  to   know  from  usually  sleepy  habits  of  inattention  to 

the  first,  that  slavery  among  us  was  no  such  causes  would  have  authorized  us 

longer  to  be  regarded  as  a  perpetuity  ;  to  count  upon. 

that  it  was   only  tolerated  provision-  With   the    gradual    decline  of   this 

ally  ;  and  that  we,  as  a  people,  had  no  remnant   of   slavery   in    the   Northern 

intention  of  permitting  its  renewed  in-  Union,  and  with  the  thousand  contin- 

fluence  in  the  councils  of  the  nation,  gencies  threatening    its  perpetuity   in 

Cut  off  as  these  States  would  then  have  the  Southern  States,  after  the  sustain- 
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ing  influence  of  the  North  in  its  behalf  paper  was  originally  written  at  that 
should  have  been  finally  withdrawn,  day,  and  is  now  only  recast  to  adapt  it 
the  anticipation  would  not  have  been  to  the  altered  events  from  the  actual 
without  high  grounds  of  probability,  progress  of  the  war.  The  boundary 
that  the  institution,  as  a  whole,  would  line  above  sketched,  as  one  which  the 
have  hastened  more  or  less  rapidly  to  nation  might  possibly  find  itself  corn- 
its  final  dissolution  ;  and  that,  one  by  pelled  to  accept,  was  sketched,  as  it 
one,  the  States  of  the  South,  ridding  stands  above,  at  that  time,  nearly  two 
themselves  of  the  incubus  of  slave-  and  a  half  years  ago ;  and  the  reader 
ry  and  its  comcomitants — oligarchic,  will  hardly  fail  to  be  struck  with  the 
mobocratic,  and  military  despotism —  remarkable  coincidence  between  it  and 
would  have  sought,  for  their  own  pro-  the  present  state  of  the  military  lines 
tection  and  happiness,  to  reenter  the  between  the  Northern  and  Southern 
original  Union  as  Free  States.  Such  armies  ;  except  in  the  fact  of  our  actual 
an  issue  of  the  conflict  might  at  the  possession  of  the  Mississippi  river  to  its 
commencement  of  the  war  have  been  mouth,  cutting  the  Southern  confed- 
looked  forward  to  as  almost  fortunate,  eracy  in  twain.  Had  the  defences  be- 
and  as  perhaps  that  which  Providence  low  New  Orleans  proved  impregnable, 
had  in  store  for  us  as  a  people.  That  and  Vicksburg  more  than  a  match  for 
larger  measure  of  success,  the  entire  de-  the  strategy  of  General  Grant,  our  pres- 
struction  of  slavery  throughout  the  ent  position  would  be  almost  identical 
land,  now  rapidly  coming  to  be  a  fore-  with  that  contemplated  by  the  writer 
gone  conclusion  in  most  minds,  was  at  that  early  period  of  the  war,  as  one 
then  hardly  hoped  for  by  the  most  of  the  alternative  positions  at  which 
sanguine,  although,  as  will  appear  by  the  struggle  might  at  least  temporarily 
what  follows,  that  alternative  was  then  terminate  ;  and  our  present  military 
anticipated  by  the  writer.  line  would  be  almost  the  same  as  that 

Finally,  in  case  the  war  should  have  indicated  as  the  halting  point  of  the 
proved  a  drawn  game  between  the  two  war,  then  to  be  nominally  but  not  really 
sections,  with  no  special  advantage  on  brought  to  an  end.  The  pages  follow- 
either  side,  some  middle  ground  of  ad-  ing,  and  until  the  reader  is  advised  to 
justment  between  the  two  last  supposi-  the  contrary,  are  literally  extracted 
tions  might  have  been  sought  out,  and  from  the  original  article,  and  should  be 
an  irregular  line,  running  anywhere  read  therefore  as  relating  to  the  past 
between  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  and  period  in  question.  Quotation  marks 
the  Ohio,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  are  added  to  aid  this  understanding  of 
Blue  Ridge  and  the  Tennessee  river  on  the  subject.  They  indicate,  in  this  ex- 
the  other,  might  have  been  forced  ceptional  way,  not  literally  the  words 
upon  us.  In  that  event,  a  long-con-  of  another  writer,  but  those  of  the  same 
tinned  border  warfare  would  have  been  writer,  upon  a  different  occasion, 
to  be  anticipated,  with  innumerable  '  We  have  reserved  to  the  last  the 
complex  difficulties  from  expenditure  consideration  of  that  possible  outcom- 
in  the  protection  of  the  irregular  and  ing  of  the  war  which  is  looked  upon 
Imperfect  boundary,  the  collection  of  with  most  dread,  both  at  the  South 
the  revenues,  and  the  like.  and  the  North  ;  from  which  both  sec- 

The  reason  why  we  have  chosen,  in  tions  almost  equally  shrink  as  the  pos- 
ting glances  at  the  possible  outcomings  sible  issue;  but  which,  nevertheless, 
of  the  conflict,  to  go  back  to  the  stall-  may  be  forced  on  them  by  the  logic  of 
of  the  case  as  it  was  at  the  opening  of  events,  and  that,  too,  at  an  earlier  day 
the  war,  and  to  view  the  subject  as  it  than  has  been  indicated  by  the  expec- 
would  present  itself  to  the  mind  of  a  tat  ions  of  either.  While  we  write,  the 
thoughtful  man  then,  is,  that  this  very  startling  announcement  is  made  from 
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St.  Louis  that  Major-General  Fremout  wanting,  and  we  may  at  any  moment  be 
has  been  forced,  by  the  threatening  forced  over  the  boundary  which  hith- 
progress  of  the  Southern  armies,  to  de-  erto  has  prevented  it  from  being  a  con- 
clare  martial  law  for  the  whole  State  fiict  avowedly  for  the  utter  extinction  of 
of  Missouri,  coupled  with  the  offer  of  the  institution  of  slavery  on  the  North 
freedom  to  the  slaves.  A  military  American  continent,  on  the  one  hand, 
critic,  writing  from  the  Potomac  and  and  for  the  triumphant  establishment 
the  lower  counties  of  Maryland,  is  urg-  of  the  policy  and  power  of  that  institu- 
iug  the  application  of  the  same  policy  tion  over  the  whole  land  on  the  other, 
to  that  region,  as  a  means  of  defeating  '  In  case  such  an  event  as  that  above 
the  contemplated  passage  of  the  river  alluded  to  should  occur,  a  new  disap- 
by  the  forces  of  the  South.  Whether  pointment  will  probably,  to  some  ex- 
the  rumor  so  announced  prove  to  be  tent,  break  upon  the  Northern  mind, 
literally  correct  or  not,  it  is  hardly  pos-  It  will  be  found  that  the  slaves  of  the 
sible  that  the  war  can  continue  long,  South  are  not,  as  a  body,  so  desirous 
and  grow  desperate  and  earnest  on  any  of  freedom,  not  so  consciously  intent 
territory  wdiere  slavery  exists,  without  upon  the  attainment  of  that  boon,  as 
leading  to  this  result.  Tenderness  and  ardent  philanthropists  at  the  North 
deference  are  sentiments  which  must  have  supposed.  The  great  masses  of 
soon  give  place  to  the  stern  struggle  that  population  are  too  far  depressed 
for  life  between  hostile  and  desperate  in  the  scale  of  humanity  to  avail  them- 
men.  Already  the  South  has  not  hesi-  selves  earnestly  and  at  once,  of  even 
tated,  in  some  instances,  to  muster  her  the  most  favorable  means  which  should 
slaves  into  armed  regiments,  and  in  all  be  placed  at  their  disposal  to  secure 
cases  to  avail  herself  of  their  brawny  their  own  emanipation  from  thraldom, 
arms  as  equally  valuable  assistants  in  '  To  progress,  even  from  slavery  to 
the  work  of  fortification,  camp  service,  freedom,  is  progression,  nevertheless  ; 
and  all  the  other  incidents  of  war.  and,  as  such,  it  is  beset  with  all  the 
Still  further,  as  a  great  body  of  labor-  hindrances  and  prejudices  from  igno- 
ers,  undisturbed  by  the  wTar,  quietly  ranee  and  superstition  which  the  ad- 
conducting  the  general  industry  at  vancement  of  the  race  meets  always 
home,  and  providing  the  means  of  sus-  and  at  every  step.  Those  among  the 
taining  immense  armies  in  the  field,  the  slaves  who  fully  appreciate  the  disad- 
slaves  are,  in  effect,  an  important  auxil-  vantages  of  their  position,  and  are 
iary  of  the  enemy's  power.  Already  earnestly  intent  upon  the  achievement 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  of  freedom,  are  a  minority — the  vigor- 
passed  a  law  for  the  confiscation  of  all  ous  thinkers  and  reformers  of  the  slave- 
property  so  used,  so  stringent  in  its  population.  The  great  masses  are 
terms  that,  without  much  strain  of  stupid  and  conservative,  in  the  midst 
legal  ingenuity,  it  might  be  made  to  of  the  evil  which  they  endure,  until 
cover  the  whole  case.  The  threatened  aroused  by  circumstances  or  the  ap- 
continuance  of  disaster  to  Northern  peals  of  their  more  enterprising  leaders, 
arms  may  at  any  moment  force  upon  Even  John  Browm,  knowing  as  much 
our  generals  the  military  necessity  of  as  he  did  of  the  South  and  of  the  negro 
declaring  emancipation  within  a  given  character,  miscalculated  the  readiness 
district  or  State,  and  finally,  it  may  be  of  the  slaves  of  Virginia  to  fly  to  his 
incumbent  on  the  Government  to  resort  standard,  judging  them  by  his  knowl- 
to  the  same  policy  in  reference  to  the  edge  of  the  readiness  of  Missouri  slaves 
wrhole  South.  The  contest  is  one  of  upon  the  Kansas  border,  who,  through 
life  and  death  for  the  greatest  human  a  few  years  of  local  agitation,  had  come 
interests  ever  brought  face  to  face  in  to  be  on  the  alert  and  ready  to  move, 
hostile  array.     But    a    single    step    is  '  In  case,  therefore,  of  the  proclama- 
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tion  of  emancipation  in  any  slaveliold-  the   result   of    a   war   so    inaugurated 

ing  districts  by  our  military  chiefs,  it  could  hardly  fail  to  be  the  rapid  and 

will  not  be  surp rising  if,  for  a  time,  the  complete  disorganization  of  the  whole 

results  of  that  step   shall  seem   to   be  system  of  Southern   industry  and  the 

feeble,  and  shall  be  disproportionate  to  total    revolution  and    final  submission 

the  expectations  based  upon  it.  of  the  Southern  States. 

'  The  course  of  events  will  probably  '  No  man  can  exactly  foresee  the 
be  this  :  The  emancipation  of  slaves  consequences  of  so  great  a  conflict,  nor 
by  the  proclamation  of  Northern  gen-  predict  with  any  certainty  the  course 
erals  will  be  followed  by  a  partial  tend-  of  events  through  such  an  untried  and 
ency  on  the  part  of  the  slavc-popula-  tremendous  pathway ;  but  it  is  next 
tion  to  flock  to  their  camps  in  a  way  to  impossible  to  conceive  that  the 
similar  to  what  has  already  happened  Southern  war-spirit  could  in  any  way 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Fortress  Mon-  long  survive  the  disasters  inevitably 
roe  ;  and  this,  again,  by  mustering  them  consequent  upon  the  general  prevalence 
into  our  service,  arming  and  drilling  of  a  claim  to  freedom  by  the  slaves, 
them  as  part  of  the  regular  and  effect-  upon  any  legal  basis,  suddenly  diffused 
ive  force  of  our  armies,  after  the  exam-  throughout  the  South.  Should  the  al- 
plc  of  General  Jackson  in  the  defence  ternative  be  forced  upon  the  people  of 
of  New  Orleans,  and  other  Southern  that  region,  of  submission,  or  servile 
generals  on  various  occasions  in  the  in  addition  to  civil  war,  their  troubles 
South.  A  step  like  this  will  be  met  by  will  thicken  upon  them  to  a  degree 
a  nearly  or  precisely  similar  expedient  calculated  to  calm  their  over-excited 
of  desperate  necessity  by  the  military  imaginations,  and  to  subdue  their  vault- 
chieftains  of  the  South.  Either  with  ing  ambition.  Panic  will  come  to  their 
or  without  the  offer  of  emancipation,  own  doors  with  a  new  and  all-pervad- 
they  will  muster  the  blacks  in  great  ing  significance,  such  as  the  North 
numbers  into  their  army,  arming,  equip-  hardly  knows  how  to  conceive.  The 
ping,  and  drilling  them  as  thoroughly  North  should  abstain  to  the  last  mo- 
as  the  same  offices  are  performed  for  ment  from  thrusting  even  enemies  into 
the  white  soldiers.  calamity  so  dire.    But,  if  the  arrogance 

'  Things  may  seem  to   stand  much  and  madness  of  the  South  shall  force 

upon  this  footing,  and  no  great  advan-  on  us,  now  or  later,  this  terrific  resort, 

tage  have  been  gained  by  the   North  the  world  may  witness,  as  the  result  of 

through     emancipation,   until,  in    the  this  war,  the  most  tremendous  retribu- 

event  of  some  great  battle,  or  successive-  tion  for  national  and  organic  sin  which 

ly  through  a  series  of  local  contests,  the  any  people  has  ever  yet  been  called  on 

blacks  in  the  Southern  army  will  fra-  to  endure.      The  Nemesis  of  History 

ternize  with  those  of  the  North,  and  may,  perhaps,  impress  the  darkest  rec- 

go  over  in  a  body  to  their  Northern  ord  of  her   terrible   sanctions   on   the 

allies,  so  soon  as  the  course  of  events  page  which  records  the  termination  of 

shall  have  informed  them  somewhat  of  the  great  American  Rebellion, 
the    true  state  of  the   case,    and    have         'In  the  event   last  supposed,  that  is 

given  them  confidence  in  the  earnest  to  say,  if  the  war  shall  end  in  the  entire 

intention    of    the   Northern    troops   to  extinction  of  American  slavery,  the  state 

Stand  by  them  in  the  assertion  of  their  in  which   the    Southern  country,  with 

freedom.      A    defection    of    this    kind  its  diverse  populations,  will  find  itself 

would  carry  dismay  and  insure  defeat  placed;  the  future  destiny  of  the  cot- 

throughout  the  whole  South,  especially  ton-growing  region,  of  the  South  gen- 

if  it  were  vigorously   followed   up    by  erally  ;  of  our  whole  country,  and  of 

the  same  policy  and  by  adequate  mill-  the    continent,    under     this     immense 

tary  skill  on  the  part  of  the  North  ;  and  change  of  our  condition  as  a  nation,  are 
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subjects  of  sufficient  importance  to  de- 
mand, on  some  future  occasion,  a  dis- 
tinct consideration.  Enough  points 
have  been  crowded,  in  this  article, 
upon  the  reflections  of  the  reader.  His- 
tory must  not  be  too  audaciously  anti- 
cipated. The  phases  of  the  great  crisis, 
already  developed  and  developing,  are 
sufficiently  grave  and  numerous  for  the 
present  occasion.  Let  the  future  with- 
draw her  own  veil  from  our  eyes,  while 
we  reverentially  await  the  revelation 
of  coming  events. 

4  All  the  forbearance  hitherto  on  the 
part  of  the  North,  may  have  had  in  it 
an  element  of  wisdom.  It  is  not  the 
object  of  this  paper  to  criticize  or  com- 
plain of  the  past  conduct  of  the  war, 
nor  to  urge  on  the  Government  to  con- 
vert a  war,  begun  for  the  resistance  of 
a  violent  and  fraudulent  dismember- 
ment of  the  Union,  into  a  war  against 
slavery  or  a  crusade  in  behalf  of  human 
rights.  There  is  no  present  purpose  on 
the  part  of  the  writer  to  conduct  the 
discussion — far  less  to  attempt  the  de- 
cision— of  so  grave  a  question  of  na- 
tional policy  at  this  eventful  and  critical 
epoch  in  the  affairs  of  our  national  life. 
No  doubt  the  subject  stands  as  yet 
complicated  in  the  minds  of  statesmen 
with  the  possibilities  of  the  early  and 
frank  submission  of  the  South,  and  the 
consequent  early  reestablishment  sub- 
stantially of  the  status  quo  ante  tellum  ; 
with  the  dread  of  inflicting  measureless 
calamity  upon  those  who  are  at  heart 
faithful  to  our  cause  in  the  South  ;  and, 
most  of  all,  with  the  interests  and  feel- 
ings of  the  population  of  the  few  slave- 
holding  States  remaining  faithful  to  the 
Union.  The  object  of  the  present  ar- 
ticle is  simply  to  lay  open  the  true 
state  of  the  case ;  to  reveal  to  the 
Northern  mind  in  a  clearer  light,  if 
possible,  the  causes  emanating  from  the 
South,  which  have  gone  and  which  go 
still  to  the  formation  of  Northern  opin- 
ion adversely  to  the  spirit  of  our  own 
institutions,  and  begetting,  uncon- 
sciously in  ourselves,  a  secret  treason- 
able sympathy  at  the  bottom  of  our 


own  hearts ;  a  sympathy  which  is  the 
parent  of  that  otherwise  unaccountable 
tenderness  on  our  part  in  respect  to 
the  patent  weakness  of  the  enemy's  de- 
fences. It  is  not  that  we  counsel,  for 
the  present,  a  change  in  the  tenor  of 
the  war,  but  that  we  wish,  as  the  logic 
of  circumstances  shall  force  this  ques- 
tion upon  us,  that  we  may  come  to  the 
consideration  of  it,  in  the  future,  dis- 
abused of  any  preconceived  prejudices 
in  favor  of  that  which  is  the  vital  source 
of  all  the  trouble  which  exists,  and 
fully  armed  by  a  complete  understand- 
ing of  the  subject.' 

So  ended  the  original  paper,  the 
same,  with  a  few  changes  of  the 
tense-forms  to  adapt  it  to  the  present 
time,  as  the  Part  One,  published  in 
the  last  number  of  The  Continental, 
and  Part  Two  of  this  series  up  to 
this  point.  The  document  was  writ- 
ten for  publication  at  that  time,  more 
than  two  years  ago,  but  no  period- 
ical was  found  then  ready  to  indulge 
in  such  bold  speculations  on  the  fu- 
ture. What  has  now  in  great  part  be- 
come history,  was  deemed  too  auda- 
cious for  the  public  ear  then.  Perhaps 
no  better  gauge  of  the  progress  of 
events  and  opinion  could  have  hap- 
pened. A  magazine  article,  rejected 
so  recently,  as  too  radical  or  wild  in 
its  prognostications,  now  stands  in 
danger  of  being  thought  tame,  in  the 
light  of  the  changes  already  effected. 
Thrown  into  a  drawer  as  refuse  matter, 
it  has  been  like  the  log  of  a  ship  thrown 
overboard,  and  remaining  quiescent, 
while  the  winds,  the  waves,  and  the 
current  have  combined  to  surge  the 
vessel  onward  in  her  course ;  and, 
hauled  in  by  the  line  at  this  hour,  it  may 
serve  to  chronicle  the  rate  of  our  speed. 

Events  hurry  forward  in  this  age 
with  tremendous  velocity.  Great  as 
has  been  the  progress  of  our  arms,  nu- 
merous as  our  warlike  achievements 
and  advantages,  the  real  victories  we 
have  won  are,  in  the  truest  method  of 
judging,  the  victories  of  opinion  which 
have  occurred  and  are  now  occurring. 
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Our  greatest  conquest,  as  a  people,  is, 
and  is  to  be,  the  conquest  over  our  own 
prejudices  ;  our  highest  attainment  the 
readiness  to  be  just,  and  to  act  with 
the  boldness  and  vigor  which  justice  re- 
quires. 

Taking  things  as  they  now  are,  let 
us  again  try  to  penetrate  the  future,  or 
at  least  to  sketch  different  alternatives 
of  what  may  happen.  Let  us  then  try 
to  catch  the  spirit  of  each  alternative, 
and  so  be  prepared  to  draw  from  the 
event  such  of  good,  and  to  guard 
against  such  of  evil  as  each  may  involve. 

As  a  first  alternative,  we  may  now 
speedily  conquer  the  South.  Insurrec- 
tion may  spring  up  in  the  South, 
against  the  insurrection  there,  and  in 
aid  of  our  arms.  New  vigor  and  new 
fortune  may  attend  our  own  military 
operations ;  and  our  future  military 
task  may — somewhat  contrary  to  our 
expectations,  we  confess — prove  easy, 
and  its  conclusion  close  at  hand.  In 
that  event,  dangers  of  another  kind, 
dangers  already  alluded,  to  as  existing 
at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  and 
hardly  less  to  be  apprehended  now  than 
then,  hardly  less,  indeed,  than  the  in- 
definite continuance  of  war,  threaten 
the  future  of  our  political  horizon. 
"We  may  see  in  a  few  months1  time  the 
very  men  who  are  leading  the  armies 
and  the  councils  of  the  Southern  con- 
federacy again  cracking  the  whip  of 
their  sharp  and  arrogant  logic  about 
the  ears  of  the  men  who  had  conquered 
them  in  the  field  of  battle  ;  claiming  to 
dictate  every  political  measure  ;  forcing 
the  mould  of  their  thought  upon  every 
form  of  opinion,  and,  by  astute  political 
combinations,  wielding  the  destiny  of 
the  nation  in  behalf  of  slavery  and 
despotism,  and  against  the  principle 
of  freedom.  Do  not  imagine  for  an  in- 
stant thai  ;my  considerations  of  modesty 
or  humiliation  on  the  one  hand,  nor  of 
haughtincsss  or  pride  on  the  other, 
would  stand  in  the  way  of  the  imme- 
diate participation  of  those  men  in  our 
affairs.  Let  there  be  no  delusions  ei- 
ther, with  regard  to  the  ability  of  the 


same  leading  class  of  men  to  keep  them- 
selves in  the  saddle  at  the  South, 
through  all  political  changes  not  in- 
volving the  absolute  destruction  of 
slavery,  and  the  complete  and  consoli- 
dated establishment  of  other  institu- 
tions and  habits  of  life  among  the 
people  at  large  ; — the  virtual  creation, 
in  fact,  of  a  new  and  different  popula- 
tion,  by  the  blending  of  our  own  North- 
ern men  and  manners  with  the  feeble 
indigenous  freedom-loving  growth. 
The  return  of  this  dominant  class  of 
cotton  lords  among  the  common  masses 
of  a  Southern  population  anywhere,  on 
any  terms  short  of  the  utter  extinction 
of  their  basis  of  wealth  and  distinc- 
tion, will  be  the  return  of  an  armed 
overseer  to  a  cowering  mob  of  insub- 
ordinate slaves.  The  mere  assertion  of 
their  authority  will  be  its  instant  ac- 
ceptance, and  the  most  abject  submis- 
sion by  the  people.  They  will  only 
have  to  demand  reelection  to  the  Na- 
tional Congress,  and  to  every  place  of 
power,  to  be  reinstated  in  precisely  their 
old  position,  their  arrogance  and  self- 
assertion  only  augmented  by  their  hav- 
ing met  and  survived  every  disaster 
short  of  the  destruction  of  the  source 
of  their  superiority. 

Already  schemes  to  restore  the  old 
State  governments  are  rife,  in  respect 
to  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  other  of 
the  rebel  States,  now  again  brought 
within  our  military  lines.  Let  this  be 
done  upon  the  old  footing  at  an  early 
day,  for  these  States  and  for  the  others, 
which  under  the  hypothesis  now  under 
consideration,  will  soon  be  subjugated; 
let  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  fall 
into  desuetude ;  let  the  military  au- 
thority of  our  army  officers  be  with- 
drawn, and  there  is  nothing  in  the 
character  of  the  Southern  slavcholding 
aristocracy,  and  no  other  power  on 
earth,  to  prevent  their  Hocking  in 
crowds  and  at  the  very  first  general 
election  back  to  Washington,  reuniting 
their  forces  with  the  old  body  of  profli- 
gate political  hacks  at  the  North,  and 
flaunting  with   increased  presumption 
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and  activity  the  pretensions  of  shi- 
very to  dictate  the  whole  policy  of  the 
land.  In  that  event,  a  strong  party, 
more  distinctively  proslavery  and  South- 
ern than  ever  before,  will  be  organized; 
more. openly  and  shamelessly  than  ever 
devoted  to  the  destruction  of  the  last 
remnant  of  American  liberty.  Of  course 
there  will  be  a  new  reaction  against 
the  new  usurpation.  The  conflict  will 
be  renewed,  beginning  precisely  where 
the  first  war  began,  with  the  only  ex- 
ception that  the  issue  will  be  then  more 
distinctly  understood,  the  conflict 
more  desperate,  and  the  result  more 
definitive. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
the  true  nature  of  the  case  be  under- 
stood :  that  this  war  is  no  accident  of 
the  hour,  no  merely  political  or  nation- 
al event  even.  It  is  a  death  struggle 
between  two  antagonist  civilizations ; 
if  indeed  one  of  them  can  be  called  a 
civilization,  and  not  rather  a  conspiracy 
against  the  very  idea  of  civilization. 
Again,  the  men  involved  in  that  con- 
spiracy are  not  hidalgos,  ancien  regime, 
nor  any  of  the  proud  aristocracies  of 
the  old  world,  who,  when  beaten,  retire 
upon  their  dignity  and  bide  their  time. 
They  are,  on  the  contrary,  an  enter- 
prising gang  of  desperadoes,  who  for 
the  nonce  may  find  it  convenient  to 
play  the  role  of  high  life  and  dignified 
pretension,  but  who,  on  the  slightest 
change  of  circumstances,  are  ready  for 
any  shift,  any  seeming  degradation  or 
humiliation,  any  temporary  lowering 
of  their  claims,  in  order  to  rise  higher 
on  the  next  wave.  There  is  also  enough 
of  the  savage  and  barbarous  element  of 
character  remaining  in  the  Southern 
bogus  chivalry  to  make  them,  like  the 
Chinaman  or  the  Japanese,  incapable 
of  appreciating  magnanimity.  All  con- 
ciliation or  clemency  will  be  construed 
into  weakness  ;  generosity  and  forbear- 
ance into  poltroonery.  These  are  sad 
truths ;  but  being  truths,  the  failure  to 
know  them  in  season  may  cost  us  an- 
other and  a  more  desperate  war,  with 
more  doubtful  and  dangerous  results. 

VOL.  V. 7 


Let  us  once  surrender,  through  na- 
tional verdancy,  sentimental  commiser- 
ation, misunderstanding  of  the  nature 
and  purposes  of  our  enemy,  or  any  or 
all  of  these  causes  combined  with 
others,  the  dear-bought  advantages  we 
have  won,  and  disasters  untold  involve 
the  future  of  the  land.  Terrible  beyond 
description  will  be,  in  that  event,  the 
condition  of  the  Union  and  emancipa- 
tionist party  now  incipiently  develop- 
ing itself  at  the  South; — abandoned 
and  deserted  by  the  withdrawal  of  the 
actual  presence  and  protection  of  North- 
ern arms.  No  barbarism  on  earth,  no 
savagism  extant,  is  so  barbarous  or  so 
savage  as  the  ruthless  vengeance  with 
which  this  hybrid  civilization  of  the 
South  is  ready  at  any  time  to  visit  the 
crime  of  abolitionism  ;  and  seven  times 
hotter  than  usual  will  the  furnace  of 
their  wrath  be  heated  against  Southern 
men  who  under  the  segis  of  Northern 
protection  shall  have  exhibited  some 
sympathy  with  freedom. 

That  a  powerful  Northern  party  will 
immediately  arise  in  behalf  of  the  sim- 
ple readmission  of  the  Southern  States, 
upon  precisely  the  old  basis,  when  the 
war  shall  end  by  the  suppression  of  the 
rebellion,  is  certain.  The  existence  of 
such  a  party  will  rest,  in  part,  upon  a 
real  sympathy  with  the  South  and  the 
rebellion  ;  partly  upon  interested  polit- 
ical motives  of  a  more  ordinary  and 
short-sighted  character ;  and,  in  still 
greater  part  than  either  of  these,  upon 
the  easy  credence  and  insufficient  in- 
formation of  the  great  mass  of  the 
Northern  people  ;  somewhat,  indeed, 
upon  a  magnanimity  highly  creditable 
to  their  character  as  men,  but  unwise 
and  dangerous  in  the  extreme,  in  any 
exercise  of  it  which  should  surrender  a 
vital  advantage. 

It  does  not  require  even  that  the 
complete  reconquest  of  the  South 
should  be  awaited  in  order  that  the 
question  of  the  return  of  subdued 
States  into  the  Union  upon  the  old 
terms  should  be  sprung  upon  the  na- 
tion, and  perhaps  decided,  by  a  prece- 
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dent,  before  the  attention  of  the  coun- 
try can  be  thoroughly  directed  to  the 
momentous  nature  of  the  step  proposed. 
The  New  York  Herald  has  been  hitherto 
a  steady  and  consistent  advocate  of  this 
policy,  and  a  powerful  agitator  in  its 
behalf.  The  following  extract  from 
its  columns  indicates  the  imminence  of 
the  issue,  as  well  as  the  simple  and 
seemingly  reasonable  political  ma- 
chinery by  which  the  whole  thing  is  to 
be  effected  : 

'  It  appears  from  the  correspondence 
to  which  we  have  referred  that  certain 
citizens  of  New  Orleans,  some  of  whose 
names  are  given  elsewhere,  have  re- 
solved to  restore  Louisiana  to  the 
Union,  and  that  they  intend  to  do  this 
in  the  manner  pointed  out  by  Secretary 
Seward  in  his  famous  reply  to  the  in- 
tervention despatch  of  M.  Drouyn  de 
Lhuys.  That  is  to  say,  they  intend  to 
set  the  State  Government  in  motion, 
elect  members  of  the  Legislature,  and 
send  loyal  representatives  to  Congress. 
These  gentlemen  assert — and  the  Trib- 
une does  not  deny — that  Mr.  Seward 
and  Mr.  Bates  indorse  this  idea,  and 
that  Mr.  Etheridge,  as  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  has  consented 
to  receive  the  loyal  members  from 
Louisiana,  upon  their  own  credentials, 
until  the  House  is  organized.  They 
also  say — and  the  Tribune  does  not  de- 
ny— that  Mr.  Etheridge  has  a  perfect 
right  to  do  this  upon  the  precedent 
established  by  the  Broad  Seal  contro- 
versy, some  twenty  years  ago.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  Union  men 
propose  to  hold  an  election  for  rive 
members  of  Congress — one  from  each 
district  and  one  on  the  general  ticket 
— and  also  for  members  of  the  State 
Senate  and  Assembly.  4  They  are 
anxious,'  says  the  Tribune  correspond- 
ent, '  that  Louisiana  shall  take  the  lead 
in  this  matter,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
but  Mississippi  and  the  other  States 
will,  in  due  time,  follow.'  So  far,  the 
patriotic  nader  will  search  in  vain  for 
any  objection  to  a  plan  which  promises 
B0  much  good  for  the  Union,  and  will 
be  at  a  loss  to  know  upon  what  grounds 
the  Tribune  ran  oppose  it  with  any 
show  of  loyalty.' 

It  is  no  part  of  the  object  of  this 
writing  to  discuss  the  legality  or  the 
constitutionality  of  any  course  of  pro- 


ceeding in  the  premises.  What  can  be 
done  and  what  cannot  be  done  under 
the  law,  as  it  stands,  is  a  question  for 
lawyers  and  judges.  How  far,  if  at  all, 
the  exigency  has  annulled  or  modified 
the  law  ;  how  far  the  axiom,  inter  arma 
silent  leges  ('  in  war  the  laws  are  silent'), 
shall  be  stretched  to  cover  the  case,  is  a 
question  for  statesmen  and  military 
commanders.  The  writer  of  these  stric- 
tures speaks  from  none  of  those  points 
of  view,  but  as  a  social  philosopher, 
viewing  the  drifts  of  inevitable  conse- 
quence from  one  or  the  other  grand 
policy  in  respect  to  the  national  destiny 
— irrespective  of  the  minor  measures  by 
which  it  may  be  executed.  A  course 
utterly  suicidal,  viewed  from  this  high- 
er platform  of  observation,  may  proceed 
with  the  most  unimpeachable  sub- 
serviency to  all  the  forms  of  the  law ; 
or,  contrariwise,  a  policy  replete  with 
the  highest  prosperity  and  happiness 
of  the  coming  ages,  may  chance  to  have 
its  foundations  laid  in  some  startling 
deviation  from  all  considerations  of 
precedent  and  routine. 

In  other  words,  what  can  be  done  or 
cannot  be  done  under  the  law,  or  with- 
out violence  to  the  law,  is  not  now  the 
question  under  consideration.  What 
must  be  done,  whether  under  the  law 
or  above  the  law,*  to  secure  certain 
great  ends  of  human  progression,  and 
to  avoid  positions  of  utter  disaster  to 
the  life  of  the  American  people  of  the 
future,  is  so. 

Whether  the  theory  of  Mr.  Sumner, 
that  the  revolted  States  are,  by  the 
operation  of  the  revolt,  or  should  be  by 
the  action  of  the  Government,  remanded 
to  the  territorial  condition,  holds  good  ; 
whether  the  theory  of  Mr.  Owen,  that 
the  machinery  of  the  State  Governments 

*  There  may  be  extreme  cases,  few  and  far  be- 
tween, when  the  evil  contained  in  laws  may  jus- 
tify their  overthrow  by  revolutionary  force— wit- 
ness our  own  separation  from  Great  Britain; 
hut  tho  doctrine  is  one  mopt  unsafe  when  lightly 
broached,  and  we  doubt  not  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  Tinted  States  oircr  a  basis  broad 
enough  for  the  legal  as  well  as  the  most  judicious 
mode  of  settlement  under  the  present  difficulties. 
—Ed.  Con. 
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at  the  South  remains  unaffected  by  the 
insurrection,  but  that  the  inhabitants, 
being  traitors,  are  incapable  of  admin- 
istering it,  until  they  are  purged  of 
their  treason  by  the  action  of  the 
United  States  Government,  is  held  to 
be  the  better  opinion ;  or,  whether,  in 
line,  the  easy  and  simple  theory  of  the 
Herald  is  the  law  of  the  subject — none 
of  these  points  is  the  point  of  the  pres- 
ent investigation.  We  seek  to  fix  at- 
tention on  the  consequences  of  the  act 
of  an  early  readmission  of  the  revolted 
States,  and,  what  would  be  the  same 
thing,  of  the  old  and  governing  set  of 
slaveholding  politicians,  from  those 
States,  into  the  administration  of  our 
national  affairs,  no  matter  what  should 
be  the  method  of  its  accomplishment. 
In  that  event,  the  war  will  not  be  ended, 
but  smothered  merely,  and  left  smoul- 
dering. It  will  burst  out  again,  and  all 
that  has  been  done  hitherto  will  have 
to  be  done  over  again,  or  fail  to  be  ac- 
complished, and  the  consequences  of 
failure  endured. 

Let  no  ordinary  and  superficial 
method  of  reasoning  obfuscate  the  pub- 
lic mind  on  this  subject.  It  is  becom- 
ing popular  to  say  and  to  think  that 
slavery  at  the  South  is  already  a  dead 
or  a  dying  institution,  by  the  operation 
of  the  war.  This  opinion  has  in  it,  un- 
doubtedly, the  value  of  a  prophecy, 
provided  the  war  be  continued  to  its 
legitimate  termination ;  provided  all 
the  measures  against  slavery  hitherto 
adopted  ai  3  firmly  maintained  ;  provid- 
ed the  inc';,:ent  anti-slavery  sentiment 
now  being  developed  in  the  South,  be 
wisely  fostc:,  1  and  protected  by  the 
strong  arm  lang  enough,  or  until  new 
institutions  an  :1  new  methods  of  think- 
ing and  actiiu;  have  time  to  consolidate. 
But,  whoever  supposes  that  slavery  is 
as  yet  even  essentially  weakened,  pro- 
vided, for  any  reason,  our  forces  and 
the  influence  of  Northern  sentiment 
were  suddenly  withdrawn  from  the 
South,  and  the  ocean  waves  of  the  old 
despotism  were  for  a  moment  even  per- 
mitted to  surge  back  over  those  por- 


tions of  the  territory  which  have  been 
partially  redeemed,  has  no  adequate  idea 
of  the  tremendous  vitality  of  that  insti- 
tution. 

A  mistake  on  this  subject,  of  the  safe 
early  return  of  the  revolted  States,  will 
be  one  of  those  political  blunders  worse 
than  a  crime ;  and  yet  it  is  precisely 
this  mistake  which  the  American  peo- 
ple are  at  this  hour  most  likely  to  com- 
mit. A  latent  love  of  Southern  insti- 
tutions per  se ;  the  hope  of  personal 
political  advantage,  among  politicians, 
by  an  alliance  with  Southern  leaders, 
on  the  part  of  others  who  care  nothing 
for  the  South  as  such  ;  a  lingering  ten- 
derness, a  forgiving  magnanimity  and 
generosity,  among  the  people  at  large, 
which  would  in  this  case  be  wholly 
misplaced  ;  and  finally  an  easy  faith  in 
the  extent  and  irrevocable  nature  of 
the  successes  already  accomplished — all 
concur  to  lead  on  to  the  commission  of 
this  error. 

Talk  as  we  will  of  the  purposes  of 
this  war,  the  hand  of  destiny  is  upon 
us.  We  must  accept  the  role  of  eman- 
cipators and  champions  of  human  free- 
dom, or  the  only  alternative  will  hap- 
pen, the  loss  of  our  own  liberties  and 
the  forfeiture  of  our  national  office  as 
the  leader  of  Progress  combined  with 
Order,  on  the  planet.  We  have  to  deal 
with  an  implacable,  a  subtle,  and  a 
versatile  enemy,  wholly  committed  to 
the  opposite  cause ;  unscrupulous,  inap- 
preciative  of  magnanimity  or  concession 
of  any  kind ;  restrained  by  no  consid- 
erations whatsoever  short  of  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  absolute  and  tyrannical 
will.  We  have  this  enemy  nearly  pros- 
trate under  our  feet,  and  we  stand  hesi- 
tating whether  to  avail  ourselves  of  our 
advantage  or  to  stultify  ourselves  at  the 
tribunal  of  the  world  and  of  history, 
by  allowing  him  to  rise,  to  repossess 
himself  of  his  arms,  and  to  recommence 
the  conflict  upon  terms  of  equal  advan- 
tage. 

A  glance  at  the  remaining  alternative 
outcomings  of  the  war  must  be  reserved 
for  another  article. 
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[The  article  with  this  title  is  written  by  Mr. 
Nicholas  Rowe,  of  London.  Mr.  Rowe  is  a 
lineal  descendant  of  the  celebrated  Nicholas 
Rowe,  the  author  of  the  tragedy  of  Jane  Shore 
and  other  well-known  poems.  The  author, 
like  his  famous  ancestor,  is  a  man  of  talents 
and  a  friend  of  freedom.  His  account  of  the 
old  English  Press  is  one  of  the  most  perfect 
ever  given.  He  intends  to  bring  the  subject 
down  to  the  present  period,  and  will  become  a 
regular  contributor  to  our  Magazine. — Ed. 
Continental.] 

It  is  impossible  to  overestimate  the 
influence  of  the  English  press.  It  has 
raised  itself  to  such  a  pitch  of  impor- 
tance that  it  has  been  not  inaptly  termed 
the  fourth  estate  of  the  realm.  But  the 
power  which  it  wields  is  so  enormous 
and  so  widespread  that  it  would  be 
nearer  the  truth  to  concede  to  it  the 
dignity  of  the  first  estate.  All  classes 
see  so  clearly  their  interest  in  support- 
ing it,  that  the  press  has  become,  in 
effect,  a  general  arbitrator,  a  court  of 
last  appeal,  to  which  kings,  lords,  and 
commons  in  turn  address  themselves  for 
support  whenever  the  overwhelming 
force  of  public  opinion  is  to  be  concili- 
ated or  enlisted.  It  is  in  morals  what 
a  multitude  is  in  physics,  and  it  may, 
without  exaggeration,  be  said  that  for 
all  purposes  of  progress  and  of  good 
the  press  of  England  has  in  reality  be- 
come something  more  than  a  single 
estate  of  the  realm,  since  it  combines 
in  itself,  and  exceeds  the  authority  of 
all.  But  while  raised  to  this  lofty 
pinnacle  of  greatness,  it  does  not,  it 
dares  not,  it  cannot  from  its  very  con- 
stitution permanently  abuse  its  power; 
and  though  isolated  attempts  have 
been,  from  time  to  time,  made  in  this 
direction,  yet  they  have  in  the  end,  as 
was  to  be  expected,  reaped  nothing  but 
disaster  and  disgrace.  '  Great  is  jour- 
nalism,' says  Carlyle.  '  Is  not  every 
able  editor  a  ruler  of  the  world,  being 
a  persuader  of  it  ? '  Yes,  truly  a  ruler 
of   the    world,   whose    supremacy    all 


other  rulers  must  unhesitatingly  ac- 
knowledge or  perish  miserably  and  for- 
ever. Yes,  truly  a  persuader  of  the 
world,  because  he  is  the  mouthpiece  of 
the  people,  whose  earnest,  mighty  voice 
is  making  itself  heard  more  and  more 
irresistibly  every  day,  to  the  utter  dis- 
comfiture and  overthrow  of  the  hydra- 
headed  avatars  of  the  priestcraft  and 
kingcraft  and  all  the  other  mouldy 
and  rank-smelling  relics  of  the  dark 
ages.  The  press  is  the  arch  apostle  of 
civilization,  progress,  and  truth — the 
Greatheart,  whose  mission  it  is  to  com- 
bat and  destroy  the  giants  Pope  and 
Pagan,  Maul  and  Despair,  and  all  other 
misleaders  and  oppressors  of  men. 
Language  itself  might  be  exhausted  be- 
fore all  that  could  be  said  in  favor  of 
the  uses,  benefits,  and  value  of  the  press 
had  found  fitting  expression.  The 
greatest  and  best  of  men  have  expati- 
ated upon  this  noble  theme,  but  prob- 
ably the  truest  and  most  eloquent  pane- 
gyric ever  bestowed  upon  it  is  that  of 
Sheridan : 

'  Give  me  but  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  and  I  will  give  to  the  minister  a 
venal  House  of  Peers — I  will  give  him 
a  corrupt  and  servile  House  of  Commons 
— I  will  give  him  the  full  sway  of  the 
patronage  of  office — I  will  give  him  the 
whole  host  of  ministerial  influence — I 
will  give  him  ail  the  power  that  place 
can  confer  upon  him  to  purchase  up 
submission  and  overawe  resistance — 
and  yet,  armed  with  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  I  will  go  forth  to  meet  him  un- 
dismayed— I  will  attack  the  mighty 
fabric  he  has  reared  with  that  mightier 
engine — I  will  shake  down  from  its 
height  corruption,  and  bury  it  amidst 
the  ruins  of  the  abuses  it  was  meant  to 
shelter.' 

Had  Sheridan  never  uttered  or  writ- 
ten anything  besides  these  burning 
words,  he  would  have  merited  im- 
mortal fame,  and  unquestionaby  ob- 
tained it. 

The  press  is  not  a  thing  of  yesterday, 
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for  it  is  the  slow  growth  of  two  centu- 
ries ;  neither  did  it  burst  upon  the  world 
armed  at  nil  points,  like  the  Tabled 
Athene.  Yet  in  other  respects  the 
comparison  holds  good,  for  the  press, 
like  Athene,  unites  in  itself  the  attributes 
of  power  and  wisdom  combined ;  it 
fosters  and  protects  science,  industry, 
and  art ;  it  is  the  patron  of  all  useful 
inventions ;  it  is  the  preserver  of  the 
state,  and  everything  that  gives 
strength  and  prosperity  to  the  state  ;  it 
is  the  champion  of  law,  justice,  and  or- 
der, and  extends  its  protecting  aegis 
over  the  weak,  the  downtrodden,  and 
the  oppressed.  It  has  taken  two  cen- 
turies, as  we  have  already  said,  to  make 
the  press  what  it  is ;  and  a  terrible  up- 
hill fight  has  it  had  to  wage.  Tyranny, 
dogmatism,  and  intolerance  in  high 
places,  and  ignorance  and  superstition 
in  low,  have  ever  been  its  sworn  ene- 
mies. It  has  had  its  saints  and  mar- 
tyrs, more  worthy  of  canonization  in 
men's  hearts  than  many  written  high 
in  the  calendar  of  Rome.  But  though 
persecuted,  crushed,  and  at  times  ap- 
parently done  to  death,  its  vitality  was 
indestructible,  and  after  every  knock- 
down blow  it  rose  again  from  the  earth, 
like  Antaeus,  with  renewed  strength. 
It  was  always  a  vigorous  stripling,  and 
even  so  far  back  as  the  days  of  David 
Hume  its  future  greatness  and  mag- 
nificent destiny  was  clearly  marked  out, 
bo  that  he  wrote  :  '  Its  liberties  and  the 
liberties  of  the  people  must  stand  or 
fall  together.'  Liberty  and  the  press 
in  England  are  convertible  terms,  and 
this  is  the  true  reason  of  the  success 
and  power  it  enjoys.  It  is  also  the 
cause  of  the  persecutions  it  has  had  to 
undergo.  Tyranny  and  the  press  are 
as  necessarily  opposed  to  each  other  as 
are  the  principles  of  good  and  evil. 
The  word  '  tyranny  '  is  not  here  intend- 
ed to  refer  only  to  the  despotic  rulers 
of  states  and  kingdoms,  but  to  include 
the  oppression  practised  by  the  strong 
upon  the  weak,  the  rich  upon  the  poor, 
the  great  upon  the  small,  whether  na- 
tions or  individuals.     The  press,  more- 


over, is  the  guardian  of  social,  political, 
and  religious  morality.  The  greatest 
as  well  as  the  most  trifling  affairs  which 
conduce  to  the  well-being  and  comfort 
of  the  multitude  are  eagerly  canvassed. 
The  faults  and  vices  which  disfigure 
and  disgrace  even  the  most  advanced 
forms  of  civilization  are  unshrinkingly 
laid  bare,  and  the  projjer  remedies  pre- 
scribed. The  political  conduct  of  na- 
tions and  of  public  men  is  carefully 
scrutinized,  and  every  false  step  that 
they  may  make  is  immediately  noted, 
commented  upon,  and  held  up  to  pub- 
lic reprobation.  Religious  questions, 
although,  ever  since  the  world  began, 
they  have  been  approached  in  a  very 
different  spirit  to  those  of  any  other 
description,  and  have  been  debated 
with  greater  heat  and  passion  than  the 
bitterest  political  disputes,  and  with  a 
lamentable  disregard  of  logic  and  com- 
mon sense,  are  now-a-days  treated  with 
a  candor  and  fairness  that  has  never 
yet  characterized  them.  The  press  is, 
in  fact,  the  great  physician  of  the  mind, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  impart  a  healthy 
tone  to  the  inner  nature  of  man,  to 
check  the  ravages  of  disease  in  it,  and, 
wherever  it  may  imagine  any  traces  of 
poison  to  lurk,  to  administer  a  prompt 
and  immediate  antidote.  It  may  not 
always  and  at  once  prosper  in  its  en- 
deavors. "Wrong-doing  may  still,  in 
some  cases,  prove  too  strong,  vices  may 
have  become  inveterate,  diseases  chron- 
ic, and  the  poison  may  have  been  too 
completely  absorbed.  But  not,  there- 
fore, is  the  press  discouraged :  like  Rob- 
ert Bruce's  spider,  it  returns  again  and 
again  to  its  task,  and — success  does  and 
must  crown  it  in  the  end. 

But  while  faithfully  performing  these 
lofty  duties,  in  the  discharge  of  which 
it  employs  the  trained  minds  and  prac- 
tised pens  of  the  greatest  literary  talent 
of  the  time,  the  press  has  other  func- 
tions, which,  if  not  of  such  paramount 
importance,  yet  possess  no  small  utili- 
ty and  value.  By  no  means  the  least 
of  these  is  that  of  merely  furnishing  the 
news  of  the  day;  and  that  this  was  the 
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primary  intention  of  the  newspaper  its 
very  name  proves.  Comment,  argu- 
ment, and  reasoning  were  after  addi- 
tions. There  are  thousands  of  persons 
at  the  present  day  even,  who  patronize 
a  newspaper  solely  for  its  news,  and 
who  do  not  trouble  their  heads  about 
any  other  portion  of  its  contents.  The 
births,  marriages,  and  deaths  are  ea- 
gerly perused  by  many  who  expect  to 
meet  in  that  domestic  chronicle  with 
the  names  of  their  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances. The  court  news  and  the  move- 
ents  of  royalty  and  the  upper  ten  thou- 
sand have  great  charms  for  a  large  sec- 
tion of  the  community.  Accidents  and 
offences  and  sensation  headings,  such 
as  '  horrible  murder,'  '  melancholy  sui- 
cide,' '  terrific  explosion,'  '  fatal  shij> 
wreck,'  '  awful  railway  collision,'  and 
the  like,  have  powerful  attractions  for 
that  class  which  is — alas  for  human 
nature  ! — only  too  numerous,  and  which 
likes  to  sup  full  of  horrors — in  print. 
In  the  same  category  with,  these  may 
be  placed  police  news,  and  the  proceed- 
ings in  the  divorce  court,  the  full  re- 
ports of  which  are  a  blemish  from 
which  not  even  the  greatest  of  English 
journals  are  free.  There  have  been 
found  able  and  honest  men  to  defend 
these  reports  on  the  ground  of  the  '  in- 
terests of  morality,'  than  which  there 
is  not  a  more  abused  phrase  in  print. 
But  to  the  man  of  ordinary  common 
sense  it  would  appear  that  more  harm 
than  good  results  from  them.  Where 
can  the  viciously  disposed  man  or  the 
novice  in  crime  apply  with  better  pros- 
pects of  instruction  in  the  pursuit  of 
his  evil  designs  than  to  the  columns  of 
the  newspaper  ?  It  is  perhaps  not  too 
much  to  say  that  for  every  two  persons 
whom  those  reports  deter  from  crime, 
there  are  three  who  have  been  either 
initiated  or  hardened  in  wickedness 
and  sin  by  their  means.  This  is  a  mat- 
ter which  calls  loudly  for  reform  ;  and 
let  it,  with  all  sorrow  and  humility,  be 
confessed,  one  in  which  the  better 
American  journals  shine  vastly  superior 
to  their  English  brethren.     To  the  gen- 


eral reader  for  amusement's  sake  only, 
those  scraps  de  omnibus  rebus  et  quibus- 
dam  aliis  with  which  editors  fill  up 
odd  corners  supply  ample  gratification. 
But  those  who  read  for  amusement's 
sake  only,  or  from  mere  idle  curiosity, 
are  by  no  means  the  majority,  and  a 
tolerable  insight  may  be  obtained  into 
a  man's  character  and  bias  of  mind  by 
observing  what  is  the  part  of  the  paper 
to  which  he  first  turns  when  he  unfolds 
it.  The  man  who  is  absorbed  in  busi- 
ness pursuits  turns  to  the  prices  of 
stocks  and  shares,  the  values  of  articles 
of  merchandise,  and  the  rates  of  dis- 
count and  exchange.  He  will  also 
probably  glance  at  the  '  latest  intelli- 
gence '  and  the  most  recent  telegrams, 
but  only  with  the  view  of  forming  an 
opinion  as  to  how  the  world  of  com- 
merce and  speculation  will  be  affected 
thereby.  The  politician  finds  matter 
to  his  taste  in  the  leading  articles,  the 
Parliamentary  debates  and  the  letters 
of  foreign  correspondents,  and,  perhaps, 
after  a  careful  perusal  of  them,  flatters 
himself  that  he  has  at  last  mastered  the 
intricacies  of  the  Schleswig-Holstein 
question,  or  has  arrived  at  an  under- 
standing of  the  Emperor  Napoleon's 
policy  in  Rome.  The  scientific  man 
and  the  literary  man  have  their  atten- 
tion fixed  by  the  reports  of  the  meet- 
ings of  the  various  learned  societies, 
the  accounts  of  new  discoveries  and  in- 
ventions, and  the  reviews  of  new  pub- 
lications. This  enumeration  might  be 
extended  almost  ad  infinitum,  but  to 
sum  up  briefly,  whatever  a  man's  taste 
or  predilections  may  be,  he  will  be  able 
to  gratify  them  to  his  heart's  content. 

There  is,  however,  one  portion  of  the 
newspaper  which  must  not  be  passed 
over  without  especial  notice,  and  which 
is  so  varied  in  its  contents  that  it  ap- 
peals to  all  classes.  This  is  the  adver- 
tisements. The  man  who  wishes  to  buy 
may  hero  ascertain  whither  he  must 
bend  his  stops  to  obtain  the  article  he 
desires,  and  the  man  who  wishes  to 
sell  may  here  meet  with  a  purchaser; 
and   it  is   truly  wonderful  to   observe 
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liow  the  two  great  requirements  of  de- 
mand and  supply,  in   all   their  varied 
ramifications,  are  satisfied  or  seem  to  be 
satisfied  in  these  eolumns.     If  one  may 
put  faith  in  them,  it  is  possible  to  grat- 
ify every  mortal  wish  and  every  mortal 
want  through  their  instrumentality,  on 
one  condition,  and  that'eondition  is — 
money.     But  even  this  condition   may 
be  satisfied  through  the  same  medium. 
Are  there  not  untold  fortunes  invested  . 
in  Government  securities  and  unclaimed 
for  years,  only  waiting  for  the  lawful 
owners  or  rightful  heirs  to  come  for- 
ward and    obtain    them   through   the 
agency   of   those    obliging    gentlemen 
wrho  make  it  their  business  to  investi- 
gate such  matters  ?     Are  there  not  also 
numbers  of  benevolent  philanthropists 
eagerly   longing    for    opportunities   to 
lend  money  in  large  or  small  amounts, 
on  personal  security  only,  to  such  per- 
sons even  as  are  not  fortunate  enough 
to  be  rightful  owners  or  lawful  heirs  ? 
The  curious  part  of  the  affair,  however, 
is  that  there  are  also  so  many  people 
who  want  to   borrow  money  upon  the 
same  terms.     Do  these  two  classes,  we 
wonder,    ever   come   together  through 
the  intervention  of  the  advertisement, 
and  does  the  result  wished  for  on  both 
sides  follow,  or  does  it  not  ?    If  it  does, 
why  need  both  sets  of  advertisements 
appear  at  all  ?  And  if  it  does  not,  what 
is  the  use  of  repeating  either  of  them 
day  after  day  and  week  after  week  ? 
The   man    of    imagination    must   take 
especial  delight  in  the  advertising  col- 
umns.   What  splendid  feasts  they  afford 
him  to  banquet  upon  !     Some  of  them, 
in  a  few  pithy  lines,  contain  the  plot  of 
a  three-volume  novel  or  the  materials 
for    a    grand     sensation     melodrama. 
What  tragedies  and  what  comedies  he 
may  weave  out  of  one  or  two  mysteri- 
ous and  almost  unintelligible  sentences  ! 
"What  reveries  he  may  indulge  in,  what 
castles  in  the  air — the  most  harmless 
and  inexpensive  of  building  operations 
— he  may  construct,  provided  he  start 
with  the  hypothesis,  '  If  I  were  to  buy 
this,'  or  k  If  I  were  to  invest  in  that,' 


and  all  the  time  he  has  neither  the  in- 
tention nor  the  ability  of  purchasing  the 
one  or  of  investing  in  the  other  !  How 
seductive  are  the  notifications  by  auc- 
tioneers and  land  agents  of  the  '  charm- 
ing and  valuable  territorial  estates,  with 
the  disposal  of  which  they  have  had 
the  honor  of  being  intrusted  '  !  The 
dweller  in  towns,  who,  chained  to  the 
one  unceasing,  unvarying  round  of  offi- 
cial toil,  still  sighs  for  the  country,  and, 
like  Virgil,  envies  the  '  fortunati  agri- 
colse,'  may  here  give  the  reins  to  his 
fancy,  and  indulge  his  rural  proclivities 
ad  libitum.  When  the  day's  labors  are 
over,  and  he  sits  in  slippered  ease  '  by 
his  own  fireside,'  what  greater  enjoy- 
ment can  he  have  than  to  abandon  him- 
self in  true  Barmecidal  fashion  to  the 
tempting  dainties  which  the  last  page 
of  the  supplement  to  the  Times  offers 
to  his  keen  appetite  !  How  he  revels 
in  the  luscious  descriptions  of '  noble 
parks,'  '  swelling  lawns,'  '  ancestral 
woods,'  '  silver  lakes,'  and  '  endless 
panoramas  of  scenery  unequalled  in 
the  world  ' !  How  proudly  he  lingers 
over  the  pictures  of  '  baronial  castles,' 
and  '  time-honored  manorial  residences, 
indissolubly  linked  with  the  proudest 
names  and  proudest  deeds  of  England's 
history  '  !  If  he  be  a  sportsman — and 
what  Englishman  is  not,  more  or  less  ? 
— how  intoxicating  to  him  is  the  enu- 
meration of  '  game  of  all  sorts,  and 
countless  myriads  of  wild  fowl,'  only 
waiting  his  advent  to  fall  victims  to  his 
prowess !  If  he  be  a  philanthropist, 
what  visions  of  model  farms,  model 
cottages  and  model  schools,  of  a  happy 
and  contented  peasantry,  of  comely, 
smiling  matrons,  and  troops  of  ruddy- 
cheeked  children  may  he  not  conjure 
up  !  If  he  be  ambitious,  what  dreams 
of  greatness  crowd  upon  him — the  re- 
vered benefactor  of  the  parish,  the  re- 
spected chairman  of  the  bench  of  magis- 
trates, nay,  even  the  county  member 
returned  to  Parliament  without  a  dis- 
sentient voice !  His  fancy  runs  riot, 
and  there  is  no  limit  to  the  bright  fu- 
ture which  the  skilful  hand  of  the  cun- 
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ning  knight  of  the  hammer  unfolds  be- 
fore his  enraptured  gaze. 

To  the  energetic,  enterprising  man, 
how  tempting  must  be  those  pros- 
pectuses of  schemes  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  vast  and  in  many  cases 
untried  natural,  industrial,  and  com- 
mercial resources  of  the  country,  which, 
combining  in  an  eminent  degree  both 
pleasure  and  profit,  invite  his  coopera- 
tion upon  the  joint-stock  principle  ! 
How  delightful  to  him  must* be  those 
announcements  of  wonderful  inventions 
— secured  by  a  patent — and  of  old-estab- 
lished business  firms,  which  offer  a  safe 
investment  for  his  spare  hundreds  and 
thousands  by  way  of  partnership,  with 
the  certainty  of  immediate  and  enor- 
mous returns  !  To  the  invalid  and  the 
valetudinarian,  how  cheering  must  be 
those  modest  and  disinterested  en- 
comiums upon  the  virtues  of  certain 
nostrums  and  specifics,  which  cannot 
but  carry  conviction  to  his  mind  that 
there  is  a  certain  cure  for  '  all  the  ills 
that  flesh  is  heir  to  ! '  And  lastly,  not 
to  enlarge  the  list  any  further,  what  a 
glow  of  heartfelt  pleasure  and  gratitude 
must  the  really  good  and  benevolent 
man  experience  when  he  peruses  the 
reports  of  charitable  societies,  with 
their  statistics  of  poverty,  misery,  and 
privation,  which  afford  him  a  channel 
for  the  dispensation  in  works  of  mercy 
of  the  superfluous  wealth  with  which 
a  bountiful  Providence  has  blessed  him  ! 

Such  being  the  manifold  uses  and 
advantages  of  the  newspaper,  we  are 
tempted  for  a  moment  to  pause  and  re- 
flect upon  what  would  be  the  condi- 
tion of  the  world  without  it.  What  a 
dreary  waste  it  would  be  !  Man  is  an 
inquisitive  animal,  and  at  the  present 
day  is  just  like  the  Athenians  of  old, 
going  about  seeking  for  some  new 
thing.  What  would  become  of  him  if 
the  provender  supplied  him  by  his 
newspaper  were  suddenly  cut  off?  The 
consequences  to  society  and  to  individ- 
uals would  be  frightful  to  contemplate, 
and  the  mind  especially  recoils  with 
horror  from  the   fate  which  would  as- 


suredly overtake  those  elderly  club- 
loungers,  whose  sole  aim  and  object  in 
life  appears  to  be  the  daily  perusal  of 
their  favorite  journal.  How  disastrous 
would  be  the  effects  of  such  a  stoppage 
to  those  persons  who  are  compelled  to 
pass  the  greater  portion  of  their  lives 
together !  They  could  not  possibly 
contrive  to  get  through  the  day,  and 
before  long  life  itself  would  become 
burdensome  to  them.  Vast  numbers 
of  people  have  no  ideas  of  their  own, 
and  are  therefore  compelled  to  borrow 
them  elsewhere.  How  important  is  the 
part  which  the  newspaper  plays  in  that 
elsewhere !  Paterfamilias  comes  down  to 
breakfast — his  newspaper  fresh,  clean, 
and  tidily  folded,  lies  invitingly  on  the 
table — he  eagerly  seizes  it,  and  is  forth- 
with furnished  with  topics  of  conver- 
sation with  his  family.  When  he  is 
thoroughly  posted  up  in  the  news  of  the 
day,  he  sallies  forth,  and  is  ready  to  in- 
terchange ideas  at  secondhand  with 
any  acquaintance  he  may  meet.  What 
would  become  of  Paterfamilias,  his 
family,  and  his  friends,  if  they  were 
deprived  of  this  resource  ?  The  whole 
framework  of  society  would  be  un- 
hinged, business  and  pleasure  would 
alike  come  to  a  standstill,  and  the 
world  would  again  relapse  into  barbar- 
ism and  chaos. 

But  let  us  turn  from  these  fanciful 
speculations  to  a  sober  recital  of  facts  in 
connection  with  the  history  of  the  press. 

The  derivation  of  the  word  '  news- 
paper '  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
dispute.  Some  learned  and  ingenious 
writers,  disdaining  the  obvious  '  new,' 
have  gone  very  far  afield  in  their  re- 
searches. Among  other  derivations 
which  have  been  suggested,  is  one  taken 
from  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the 
compass,  N.  E.  W.  S. ;  because  the  in- 
telligence conveyed  came  from  all  quar- 
ters of  the  globe.  This  suggestion  is 
contained  in  an  old  epigram  : 

'  The  word  explains  itself  without  the  Muse, 
And  the  four  letters  tell  from  whence  conies 

News  ; 
From  N.  E.  W.  S.  the  solution's  made, 
Each  quarter  gives  account  of  war  and  trade.' 
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And    also,    probably    in  jest,    in    the 
4  Wit's  Recreations,'  published  in  1640  : 

'  Whence  news  doth  come  if  any  would  discussc, 
The  lettersof  the  word  resolve  it  thus: 
News  is  conveyed  hy  letter,  word,  or  mouth, 
And  conies  to  us  from  North,  East,  West,  and 
South.' 

For  the  first  origin  of  newspapers  in 
Europe  we  must  look  to  Rome,  and 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that 
the  earliest  germs  of  news  sheets  are  to 
be  found  among  that  wonderful  people, 
who  have  left  such  enduring  monu- 
ments of  themselves  wherever  they  car- 
ried their  victorious  eagles.  The  Ro- 
man news  sheets  were  called  Acta 
Diurna,  and  were  issued  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  affixed  to  the  walls  in  the 
most  public  places  in  the  city.  They 
were  also  carefully  stored  in  a  building 
set  apart  for  the  purpose,  where  any 
person  could  have  access  to  them,  and 
make  copies  of  them  for  the  benefit  of 
their  friends  in  distant  parts  of  the 
empire.  It  is  probable  also  that  the 
Roman  historians  availed  themselves 
of  them  in  their  compilations.  They 
were  not  only  reports  of  the  ordinary 
occurrences  in  the  city,  but  journals  of 
the  proceedings  in  the  courts  and  town 
councils  as  well,  and  they  contain  rec- 
ords of  trials,  elections,  punishments, 
buildings,  deaths,  sacrifices,  state  cere- 
monials, prodigies,  etc.,  etc.  They  are  al- 
luded to  in  the  correspondence  between 
Cicero  and  Ccelius,  when  the  great  ora- 
tor was  governor  of  Cilicia.  Ccelius 
had  promised  to  send  him  an  account 
of  the  news  of  Rome,  and  encloses  in 
his  first  letter  a  journal  of  the  events 
which  had  transpired  in  the  city  dur- 
ing his  absence.  Cicero,  in  reply,  com- 
plains that  his  friend  had  misinterpret- 
ed his  wishes,  and  says  that  he  had 
not  desired  him  to  send  an  account  of 
the  matches  of  gladiators,  the  adjourn- 
ments of  the  courts,  and  occurrences  of 
that  kind,  which  nobody  dared  to  talk 
to  him  about  even  when  he  was  resid- 
ing in  Rome  :  what  he  wanted  was  a 
description  of  the  course  of  politics 
and  but    the  newspaper  of    Chrestus. 


He  also  refers  to  these  sheets,  that  is  to 
say,  to  accounts  of  public  affairs  in  actti 
and  ex  aciis,  in   two  letters  to   Cassius 
and  one  to  Brutus,  written  previously 
to    the    triumvirate.      Suetonius    also 
makes  mention  of  them,  and  says  that 
Julius   Caesar,   in    his    consulship,   or- 
dered the  diurnal  acts  of  the  senate  and 
the  people  to  be  published.     Tacitus 
relates  a  speech  of  a  courtier  to  Nero 
to  induce  him  to  execute  Thrasea,  and 
among  other  things  he  says :  '  Diurna 
populi  Romani  per  provinciam  per  ex- 
ercitus  accuratius  leguntur  ut  noscatur 
quid  Thrasea  non  fecerit.'     Seneca  and 
the  younger  Pliny  also  allude  to  them. 
Dr.  Johnson,  in  the  preface  to  the  tenth 
volume   of   the    Gentleman's  Magazine, 
published  in  1740,  enters  into  a  dis- 
quisition upon  these  acta  diurna,  and 
gives  an  account  of  the  discovery  of 
some   of  them  with  the   date   of  585 
A.  u.  c,  and  adds  some  specimens  from 
them.     He  quotes  them  from  the  '  An- 
nals of  Rome,'  by  Stephen  Pighius,  who 
declares  that  he  obtained  them   from 
James    Susius,   by    whom    they    were 
found  among  the  MSS.  belonging   to 
Ludovicus  Vives.     Their  authenticity 
has,  as  might  be  expected,  been  hotly 
disputed  by  many  learned  scholars  at 
various   times,  but   sufficient    grounds 
have  not  been  adduced  for  their  rejec- 
tion.     The    most    suspicious    circum- 
stance connected  with  them  is  their  re- 
semblance, mutatis  mutandis,  to  a  news- 
paper of  the  present  day.     Thus  among 
other  things  we  are  told  that  the  con- 
sul went  in  grand  procession  to  sacrifice 
at  the  temple  of  Apollo,  just  as  now  a- 
days  we  might  read  that  Queen  Victoria 
went  in  state  to  St.  Paul's,  or  attended 
divine  service  at  the  chapel  royal,  St. 
James's.     Then  we  are  favored  with  an 
account  of  the  setting  forth  of  Lucius 
Paulus  iEmilius,   the   consul,    for  the 
war  in  Macedonia,  and  a  description 
of  the  departure  of  the  embassy  of  Po- 
pilius  Lena,  Caius  Decimus,  and  Caius 
Hostilius  to   Syria  and  Egypt,  with  a 
great  attendance  of  relations  and  clients, 
and  of  their  offering  up  a  sacrifice  and 
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libations  at  the  temple  of  Castor  and 
Pollux  before  commencing  their  jour- 
ney. Then  we  hear  how  an  oak  was 
struck  by  lightning  on  the  summit  of 
Mount  Palatine,  which  was  called 
Summa  Velia,  and  have  the  particulars 
given  us  of  a  fire  which  took  place  on 
Mount  Ccelius,  together  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  crucifixion  of  a  certain 
noted  pirate.  Dramatic  intelligence 
is  represented  by  a  description  of  the 
plays  acted  in  honor  of  the  goddess 
Cybele ;  and  under  the  head  of  •  fashion- 
able intelligence,'  the  Jenkins  of  the 
day  chronicles  the  funeral  of  Marcia,  a 
noble  Roman  matron,  and  remarks  that 
the  attendance  of  images  was  greater 
than  that  of  mourners.  He  also  adds 
an  account  of  the  entertainment  given 
to  the  people  by  her  sons  upon  the  oc- 
casion. By  way  of  police  news,  we  find 
a  record  of  a  disturbance  in  a  tavern, 
in  which  the  tavern  keej^er  was  severely 
wounded ;  and  how  Tertinius,  the 
sedile,  fined  some  butchers  for  selling 
meat  which  had  not  been  insiDected  by 
the  overseers  of  the  market.  A  counter- 
part of  this  transaction  may  be  met 
with  every  day  in  the  city  of  London, 
but  the  result  of  the  affair  is  much  the 
more  satisfactory  in  Rome,  for  whereas 
we  do  not  know  for  certain  what  be- 
comes of  the  money  obtained  from  the 
penalty  in  London,  we  learn  that  the 
cedile  directed  it  to  be  devoted  to  the 
building  of  an  additional  chapel  to  the 
temple  of  the  goddess  Tell  us.  Dr. 
Johnson  also  quotes  a  second  series  of 
Acta  Diumcb)  with  the  date  of  691 
a.  u.  c,  from  the  '  Camdenian  Lectures ' 
of  Dodwell  in  1688  to  1691.  Dodwcll 
says  that  he  obtained  them  from  his 
friend  Hadrian  Beoerland,  who  got 
them  from  Isaac  Vossius,  by  whom 
they  wen;  copied  from  certain  MSS.  in 
the  possession  of  Petavius.  Among 
other  things  contained  in  this  second 
set,  we  find  noted  certain  trials,  with 
the  number  of  the  votes  for  and  against 
the  defendant,  a  bargain  for  the  repairs 
of  a  certain  temple,  an  announcement 
by  one  of  the  praetors  that  In;  shall  in- 


termit his  sittings  for  five  days,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  marriage  of  his  daugh- 
ter, and  an  account  of  the  pleading  of 
Cicero  in  favor  of  Cornelius  Sulla,  and 
of  his  gaining  his  cause  by  a  majority 
of  five  judges. 

Such  are  the  earliest  traces  of  news- 
papers to  be  found,  and  long  centuries 
elapse  before  we  again  catch  a  glimpse 
of  anything  of  the  kind.  Although  it 
is  the  great  Anglo-Saxon  race  alone 
which  can  boast  of  having  developed 
the  usefulness  and  liberty  of  the  press 
to  its  fullest  capabilities,  both  in  Eng- 
land and  America,  yet  it  is  not  to  us 
that  the  credit  belongs  of  having  been 
the  first  to  reintroduce  newspapers  in 
Europe.  "Whether  or  no  the  Romans 
introduced  their  Acta  Dlurna  into  Brit- 
ain, and  whether  or  no  any  imitations 
of  them  sprang  up  then  or  in  after  time% 
it  is  impossible  to  say.  Some  writers  have 
asserted  that  news  sheets  were  in  circula- 
tion in  England  at  all  events  so  early 
as  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, but  as  their  assertions  rest  upon 
no  very  trustworthy  basis,  they  must 
be  at  once  thrown  aside.  It  is  to  Italy 
that  we  must  again  turn  for  the  re- 
appearance of  the  newspaper.  It  was 
in  1536,  or  thereabouts,  that  the  Vene- 
tian magistracy  caused  accounts  of  the 
progress  of  the  war  which  they  were 
waging  against  Suleiman  II,  in  Dal- 
matia,  to  be  written  and  read  aloud  to 
the  people  in  different  parts  of  the  city. 
The  news  sheet  appeared  once  a  month, 
and  was  called  Gazetta,  deriving  its 
name,  probably,  from  a  coin  so  called, 
of  the  value  of  something  less  than  a 
cent,  either  because  that  was  the  price 
of  the  sheet,  or  the  sum  paid  for  read- 
ing it,  or  for  having  it  read.  There  arc 
thirty  volumes  of  this  MS.  newspaper 
preserved  in  the  Maggliabecchi  Library 
at  Florence,  and  there  are  also  some  in 
the  British  Museum,  the  earliest  date 
of  which  is  1570.  Printed  news  letters, 
with  date  and  number,  but  not  so  de- 
serving of  the  title  of  newspaper,  began 
to  appear  about  the  same  time  in  Ger- 
many.    They  were  called  Relations,  and 
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were  published  at  Augsburg  and  Vien- 
na in  1524,  at  Ratisbon  in  1528,  Dol- 
lingen  in  1569,  and  Nuremberg  in  1571. 
The  first  regular  German  newspaper 
appeared  at  Frankfort,  and  was  en- 
titled Fr<in kfn rter  Oberpostam tszeit ung, 
in  1615.  The  first  French  was  brought 
out  by  Renaudot,  a  physician,  in  1632. 
The  first  Russian  paper  came  out  under 
the  auspices  of  Peter  the  Great,  in  1703, 
and  Avas  styled  the  St.  Petersburg  Ga- 
zette. Spain  did  not  enter  the  lists 
until  a  year  later,  and  the  Gazeta  de 
Madrid  was  born  in  1704.  It  could 
not  have  been  worth  much  as  a  news- 
paper, inasmuch  as  the  defeat  off  Cape 
St.  Vincent  did  not  appear  in  its  col- 
umns until  four  weeks  after  it  had 
taken  place. 

There  must  have  been  some  sort  of 
news  sheets  in  existence  in  England 
about  the  same  time  as  the  Venetian 
Gazetta,  for  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of 
King  Henry  VIII,  the  following  proc- 
lamation appeared : 

'  The  King's  most  excellent  Majestie, 
understanding  that  certain  light  per- 
sones,  not  regarding  what  they  reported, 
wrote,  or  sett  forth,  had  caused  to  be 
ymprinted  and  divulged  certaine  newes 
of  the  prosperous  successes  of  the  King's 
Majestie's  army  in  Scotland,  wherein, 
although  the  effect  of  the  victory  wTas 
indeed  true,  yet  the  circumstances  in 
divers  points  were,  in  some  parte  over- 
slenderly,  in  some  parte  untruly  and 
aniisse  reported ;  his  Highness,  there- 
fore, not  content  to  have  anie  such  mat- 
ters of  so  greate  importance  sett  forthe 
to  the  slaunder  of  his  captaines  and  min- 
isters, nor  to  be  otherwise  reported 
than  the  truthe  was,  straightlie  chargeth 
and  commandeth  all  manner  of  persones 
into  whose  hands  anie  of  the  said  print- 
ed bookes  should  come,  ymmediately 
after  they  should  hear  of  this  procla- 
mation, to  bring  the  said  bookes  to  the 
Lord  Maior  of  London,  or  to  the  re- 
corder or  some  of  the  aldermen  of  the 
same,  to  the  intent  they  might  suppress 
and  burn  them,  upon  pain  that  every 
person  keeping  anie  of  the  said  bookes 
twenty-four  hours  after  the  making  of 
this  proclamation,  should  suffer  ym- 
prisonment  of  his  bodye,  and  be  further 
punished  at  the  King's  Majestie's  will 
and  pleasure.' 


None  of  these  obnoxious  '  printed 
bookes '  have  survived  to  the  present 
time,  and  it  has  been  contended  that 
they  were  probably  nothing  more  than 
ballads  and  copies  of  doggerel  verses. 
But  this  is  an  hypercritical  objection, 
or  rather  groundless  guess,  for  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  proclamation  points  at 
something  far  more  important.  "We 
may  safely  conclude  that  they  were 
newspapers,  and  that  journalism  had 
already  attained  sufficient  dimensions 
to  alarm  the  powrers  that  wrere,  and 
draw  down  their  hostility.  And  a  few 
years  later,  Pope  Gregory  XIII  fulmi- 
nated a  bull,  called  3Iinantes,  against 
the  news  sheets,  as  spreading  scandal 
and  defamation,  etc. 

It  was  long  fondly  believed  that  the 
British  Museum  counted  among  its 
treasures  a  full-blown  printed  English 
newspaper,  dating  so  far  back  as  1588. 
It  was  entitled  the  English  Mercurie, 
and  purported  to  be  '  published  by  au- 
thorise for  the  suppression  of  false  re- 
ports, ymprinted  at  London  by  Chris- 
topher Barker,  her  Highness's  Printer.' 
Writer  after  writer  exulted  in  the  fact, 
and  wTas  loud  in  the  praises  of  the  sa- 
gacity and  wisdom  of  Burleigh,  under 
whose  direction  it  was  supposed  to 
have  been  issued.  But  unfortunately 
for  antiquaries  and  literati,  the  matter 
was  carefully  investigated  by  Mr.  "Watts, 
of  the  British  Museum,  and  he  pro- 
nounced on  unquestionable  evidence 
the  copies  of  the  English  Mercurie  to 
be  nothing  but  a  barefaced  forgery,  of 
which  he  went  even  so  far  as  to  accuse, 
on  good  grounds,  the  second  Lord 
Hardwicke  of  being  the  perpetrator. 
But  though  we  must  discard  this  ficti- 
tious account  of  the  Spanish  armada, 
etc.,  other  newTs  sheets  did  actually 
exist  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
a  list  of  which  has  been  compiled  by 
Dr.  Rimbault.  The  titles  of  some  of 
them  are :  New  Neices,  containing  a  short 
rehearsal  of  StuJcely  and  Morice's  Rebel- 
lion, 1579  ;  Neices  from  Scotland,  declar- 
ing the  damnable  Life  of  Doctor  Fian,  a 
notable  So?'cerer,  wtio  teas  burned  in  Eden- 
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borough  in  January  last,  1591 ;  Newes 
from  Spain  and  Holland,  1593  ;  Newes 
from  Flanders,  1599 ;  Newes  out  of 
Cheshire  of  the  new-found  Well,  1600  ; 
Newes  from  Graveseifd,  1604.  As  time 
went  on,  these  '  pamphlets  of  newes ' 
increased  in  number.  They  treated  of 
all  kinds  of  intelligence  ;  some  derived 
their  materials  from  foreign  countries, 
and  some  from  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom  at  home  ;  some  were  true,  and 
some  were  false.  Thus  we  find,  among 
others,  Lamentable  Newes  out  of  Mon- 
mouthshire, in  Wales,  containinge  the 
wonderfull  and  fearfull  Accounts  of  the 
great  overflowing  of  the  Waters  in  the  said 
Countye,  1607  ;  Newes  from  Spain,  1611 ; 
Newes  out  of  Germanie,  1612 ;  Wofull 
Newes  from  the  west  partes  of  England, 
of  the  burning  of  Tiverton,  1612  ;  Good 
Newes  from  Florence,  1614 ;  Strange 
Newes  from  Lancaster,  containinge  an 
Account  of  a  prodigious  Monster,  bom  in 
the  Township  of  Addlington,  in  Lan- 
cashire, with  two  bodyes  joined  to  one 
bach,  1613 ;  Newes  from  Ltaly,  1618 ; 
Newes  out  of  Holland,  1619  ;  Vox  Populi, 
or  Newes  from  Spain,  1620.  About  this 
time  the  news  sheets  began  to  assume 
particular  and  distinctive  titles,  under 
which  they  appeared  at  uncertain  in- 
tervals. We  meet  with  The  Courant, 
or  Weekly  Newes  from  Foreign  Parts, 
1621 ;  The  certain  Newes  of  this  present 
Week,  1622;  The  Weekly  Newes  from 
Italy,  Germany,  etc.,  1622,  a  title  which 
was  shortly  after  exchanged  for  that  of 
Newes  from  most  Parts  of  Christendom, 
London,  printed  for  NatJianiel  Butler  and 
William  Sheppard.  These  names  ought 
to  be  preserved,  as  being  those  of  the 
great  pioneers  of  regular  journalism. 
It  appears,  however,  that  they  did  not 
always  keep  the  same  title  for  their 
newspaper,  for  sometimes  it  was  called 
The  Last  Newes ;  at  others,  The  Weekly 
Newes  continued;  More  Newes;  Our 
Last  Newes,  and  other  various  render- 
ings of  the  same  theme.  This  great 
progenitor  of  a  mighty  race  also  adopt- 
ed a  system  of  numbering,  and,  though 
exposed  to  many  dangers  and  vicissi- 


tudes, did  not  finally  disappear  until 
1640.  Butler  and  his  contemporaries 
had  to  struggle  with  many  obstacles, 
and  to  contend  against  many  and  pow- 
erful foes.  In  1637,  Archbishop  Laud 
procured  the  passing  of  an  ordinance 
limiting  the  number  of  master  printers 
to  twenty,  and  punishing  with  whip- 
ping and  the  pillory  all  such  as  should 
print  without  a  license.  Butler's  name 
does  not  occur  in  this  list ;  so  we  may 
conclude  that  he  was  particularly  ob- 
noxious to  the  haughty  prelate  and  his 
party.  But  this  persevering  journalist, 
whose  name  had  for  a  long  time  ap- 
peared alone  as  the  printer  of  his  news- 
paper, contrived  to  surmomit  this  diffi- 
culty, for  in  a  manifesto,  dated  January 
11th,  1640,  he  says  : 

'  Courteous  reader  !  we  had  thought 
to  have  given  over  printing  our  foreign 
avisoes,  for  that  the  licenser  (out  of  a 
partial  affection)  would  not  oftentimes 
let  pass  apparent  truth,  and  in  other 
things  (oftentimes)  so  crosse  and  alter, 
which  made  us  weary  of  printing  ;  but 
he  being  vanished  (and  that  office  fallen 
upon  another  more  understanding  in 
these  forraine  affaires,  and  as  you  will 
find  more  candid)  we  are  againe  (by 
the  favour  of  his  Majestie  and  the  state) 
resolved  to  go  on  printing,  if  we  shall 
find  the  world  to  give  a  better  accepta- 
tion of  them  (than  of  late)  by  their 
weekly  buying  of  them.  It  is  well 
known  these  novels  are  well  esteemed  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  (but  heere)  by  the 
more  judicious,  which  we  can  impute 
to  no  other  but  the  discontinuance  of 
them,  and  the  uncertaine  daies  of  pub- 
lishing them,  which,  if  the  post  fail  us 
not,  we  shall  keep  a  constant  day  everie 
weeke  therein,  whereby  everie  man  may 
constantly  expect  them,  and  so  we  take 
leave.' 

This  number  of  his  journal  is  entitled 
The  continuation  of  the  Forraine  Oc- 
currents,  for  five  Weeks  past,  containinge 
many  remarkable  Passages  of  Germanie, 
etc.;  examined  and  licensed  by  a  better 
and  more  impartiall  hand  t/uin  heretofore. 
Another  noticeable  thing  in  this  mani- 
festo is  the  first  occurrence  of  the  auto- 
cratic edit  trial  '  we.' 

Butler  had  also  to  contend  with  the 
opposition  of  the  news  writers  or  news 
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correspondents,  who  doubtless  found 
his  undertaking  interfere  with  their 
trade.  These  gentry  covenanted  for 
the  sum  of  £3  or  £4  a  year  to  write  a 
news  letter  every  post  day  to  their  sub- 
scribers in  the  country.  That  this  cu- 
rious trade  was  thoroughly  systematized 
is  evident  from  the  following  passage 
in  Ben  Jonson's  '  Staple  of  News,'  pub- 
lished in  1625  : 

'  This  is  the  outer  room  where  my  clerks  sit 
And  keep  their  sides,  the  register  i'  the  midst; 
The  examiner  he  sits  private  there  within  — 
And  here  I  have  my  several  rolls  and  files 
Of  news  by  the  alphabet,  and  all  put  up 
Under  their  heads.' 

The  news  writers  flourished  greatly 
at  this  period,  but  as  newspapers  began 
to  get  a  footing,  their  credit  gradually 
declined — and  with  reason,  if  we  may 
put  confidence  in  the  following  extract 
from  the  Evening  Post,  of  September 
6th,  1709  : 

'  There  must  be  £3  or  £4  paid  per 
annum  by  those  gentlemen  who  are 
out  of  town  for  written  news,  which  is 
so  far  generally  from  having  any  prob- 
ability of  matter  of  fact,  that  it  is  fre- 
quently stuffed  up  with  a  '  wre  hear,'  or 
'  an  eminent  Jew  merchant  has  received 
a  letter,'  being  nothing  more  than  down- 
right fiction.' 

To  Butler  belongs  the  credit  of  hav- 
ing been  the  first  to  introduce  street 


newsboys,  with  this  difference,  that  his 
cm  ploy  6s  were  of  the  other  sex,  and 
were  styled  '  Mercuric  women.' 

Butler  was  a  stanch  royalist,  and 
consequently  suffered  the  vengeance  of 
the  Parliamentary  party.  He  fell  into 
great  poverty,  and,  according  to  An- 
thony a  Wood,  died  on  board  Prince 
Rupert's  fleet  in  Kinsale  harbor,  in 
1649,  just  as  a  brighter  day  was  begin- 
ning to  dawn  upon  journalism. 

The  struggle  between  the  Parliament 
and  the  king  set  the  press  free  from  the 
multiplied  restrictions  by  which  it  had 
been  '  cabined,  cribbed,  confined  '  and 
almost  stifled  in  its  cradle.  The  coun- 
try became  flooded  with  publications 
of  all  kinds,  of  which,  while  many  were 
trashy,  ridiculous,  and  extravagant, 
there  still  remained  a  considerable  por- 
tion which  materially  helped  forward 
that  mighty  uprising  of  the  people  to 
which  England  owes  her  freedom,  her 
glory,  and  her  might. 

And  here,  having  introduced  to  the 
reader  the  first  real  newspaper,  and  the 
great  ancestor  of  all  after  editors,  and 
having  attended  the  press  through  its 
obscure  infancy  and  perilous  childhood, 
we  must  pause,  reserving  for  considera- 
tion in  a  future  article  the  fair  promise 
of  its  youth  and  the  development  of 
its  still  more  glorious  manhood. 
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THE    CONSCRIPTION  ACT    OF   MARCH   3d. 

Few  subjects  are  more  difficult  of  The  act  of  March  3d  meets  these 
legislation  than  that  of  the  military  difficulties  more  successfully,  perhaps, 
service  of  a  nation.  The  most  profound  than  any  previous  act,  whether  of  a 
wisdom,  the  most  enlightened  states-  State  or  National  Legislature.  It  is 
manship,  the  most  intimate  knowledge  based  upon  the  broad  and  well-admit- 
of  society,  are  requisite  in  the  legislator,  ted  maxim,  that  every  citizen  owes  his 
It  is  easy,  indeed,  to  regulate  the  inili-  personal  service  to  the  Government 
tary  service  in  times  of  peace,  when  the  which  protects  him.  But  while  the 
army  is  small  and  volunteers  are  abun-  Government  impartially  demands  this 
dant.  But  when  the  ordinary  methods  service,  the  law  provides  for  the  ex- 
fail  to  fill  up  the  ranks,  decimated  by  emption  of  those  who  would  suffer  by 
actual  war,  when  the  honor  and  perpe-  the  unqualified  enforcement  of  this  de- 
tuity  of  a  nation  depend  upon  a  con-  niand. 

scrip tion  of  its  citizens,  then  comes  the  Many  persons  outside  of  the  speci- 

tug  of  war,  and  many  legislatures  have  fied  limits  of  age,  are  physically  able 

failed    in  their   deliberations    on   this  to  do  military  service.     But,  as  a  class, 

subject.     In  the  first  place,  a  Conscrip-  it  would  have  been  cruel  and  impolitic 

tion  Act  is  opposed  to  popular  preju-  to  have  forced  men  into  a  service  which 

dice.     Compulsory  service  of  any  kind,  would  have  wrecked  health  and  happi- 

except  for  punishment,  is  contrary  to  ness  for  life,  or,  by  a  short  and  swift 

our   ideas   of  personal   freedom.     We  passage  through  the  military  hosjoitals, 

believe  in  the   sovereign  privilege   of  have    shuffled    them    into     premature 

doing  what  we  please,  and  declining  to  graves.     Few   men    under  twenty-five 

do  what  we  do  not  please,  to  its  fullest  have  the  power  of  endurance  necessary 

possible   extent.     "We  love  to   tell  our  for  a  long   and   wearisome   campaign, 

neighbors  that  we  have   no   standing  The  muscles   are   not   sufficiently  knit 

army  to  defend  our  national  honor,  but  and  hardened  for  the  service,  nor  the 

that  it  reposes  safely  on  the  voluntary  constitution     sufficiently    fortified     to 

patriotism  of  the  people.     We  may  ad-  withstand    the    exposure.      Men    over 

rait  the  necessity  for  a  Conscription  Act  forty-five  have  lost  the  vigor  and  elas- 

— may  confess  its  justice  and  impair-  ticity   necessary  to  long   and  arduous 

tiality ;  but  few  men  who  are  liable  to  exertion,  and  are  constantly  liable  to 

fall  into  its  pitiless  clutches,  can  speak  become  a  burden  instead  of  a  benefit 

of  such  an  act  without  a  shrug  of  un-  to  the  service. 

easiness  or  a  wicked  expression  of  an-  No  previous  act  has  so  equally  dis- 
ger.  Again,  it  must  be  universal  in  its  posed  the  military  duty  among  the 
application.  It  must  meet  all  classes  various  classes  affected  by  it.  It  is  a 
and  conditions  of  society;  must  be  well-known  fact  that  the  burdens  of 
adapted  to  all  shades  of  religious  and  military  service  are  wont  to  bear  most 
political  belief;  must  be  inflexible  as  heavily  on  the  laboring  classes.  Prob- 
Juatice  on  his  throne,  yet  tender  and  ably  no  legislation  can  entirely  remove 
sympathetic  as  a  mother  to  her  child,  this  inequality.  But  the  act  of  March 
It  must  take  into  consideration  differ-  3d  makes  special  provision  for  the  in- 
cut branches  <>f  industry,  and  the  fields  digent  and  helpless,  and  to  a  great  ex- 
of  one  section  must  not  be  depleted  of  tent  relieves  the  suffering  and  incon- 
husbandmen  that  those  of  another  may  venienee  dependent  on  an  enforced 
be  filled  with  warriors.  military  conscription.     Poverty  is  not 
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left  without  relief,  infancy  without 
protection,  old  age  without  comfort. 
The  dependent  widow,  the  infirm  par- 
ent, the  homeless  orphan,  are  adopted 
by  the  Government,  and  their  support 
and  protection  provided  for.  And  in 
order  that  the  character  and  dignity 
of  the  army  may  comport  with  the 
greatness  and  purity  of  the  cause  for 
which  it  is  fighting — that  it  may  be 
both  the  power  and  the  pride  of  the 
nation,  it  is  expressly  provided,  that 
'  no  person  who  has  been  guilty  of  any 
felony  shall  be  enrolled  or  permitted  to 
serve  in  said  forces.'  For  the  benefit  of 
those  whose  peculiar  business  or  family 
relations  require  their  services  at  home, 
Congress  wisely  inserted  '  the  $300 
clause.'  In  this  they  but  followed  the 
established  custom  in  most  nations 
since  the  days  of  feudalism.  No  part 
of  the  act  has  been  more  violently  as- 
sailed than  this,  none  more  unjustly. 
It  is  asserted  that  this  clause  discrimi- 
nates against  the  poor,  in  favor  of  the 
rich  ;  that  it  recognizes  unjust  distinc- 
tions between  the  classes  of  society,  and 
assigns  military  duty  unequally  among 
the  citizens.  No  assertion  could  more 
glaringly  display  the  author's  ignorance 
and  lack  of  judgment. 

The  law,  as  originally  drawn,  re- 
quired the  service  of  the  man  drafted 
or  an  acceptable  substitute  within  ten 
days.  Had  *  the  $300  clause  '  not  been 
inserted,  the  competition  for  substitutes 
would  have  been  so  great  that  their 
price  would  have  risen  far  beyond  the 
ability  of  men  in  moderate  circum- 
stances to  pay,  and  many  would  have 
been  forced  into  service  who  thus  have 
an  opportunity  for  exempting  them- 
selves. It  has  kept  the  price  of  substi- 
tutes at  a  low  figure,  and  thus  has 
proven  itself  emphatically  the  poor 
man's  provision. 

Nor  is  the  law  harsh  toward  those 
who  may  be  drafted.  Abundant  time 
is  given  for  the  settlement  of  any  press- 
ing business,  the  proper  disposition  of 
family  affairs,  or  the  procuring  of  a 
substitute.     It  is  mild  toward  the  in- 


firm and  afflicted,  making  ample  provi- 
sion for  the  exemption  of  those  who, 
from  any  cause,  are  unfit  for  service. 

It  assures  to  drafted  men  the  same 
pay,  bounty,  clothing,  and  equipments 
as  volunteers  receive,  and  in  all  respects 
puts  them  on  the  same  footing.  It  thus 
removes  the  unjust  distinction  wont  to 
be  made  between  the  drafted  man  and 
volunteer,  looking  upon  each  as  a  true 
soldier  of  his  country,  equally  interested 
in  its  honor  and  perpetuity.  And  in 
order  that  justice  may  be  secured  to 
the  citizen  as  well  as  to  the  Govern- 
ment, the  entire  business  of  the  enrol- 
ment and  draft  is  under  the  supervision 
of  a  board  of  three  men,  generally  resi* 
dents  of  the  district. 

The  prevailing  spirit  of  the  act,  crop- 
ping out  in  almost  every  section,  is  the 
tenderness  with  which  it  handles  the 
subject.  It  scrupulously  seeks  to  avoid 
all  violence,  injustice,  and  suffering, 
and  while  it  firmly  asks  the  service  of 
the  people,  distributes  that  service 
equally  among  all.  And  herein  is  its 
superiority  over  all  previous  militia 
acts.  State  and  national  officers,  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  custom-house  officials, 
postmasters,  clerks,  and  the  favored 
and  fortunate  generally,  were  hereto- 
fore exempt,  instead  of  those  who,  by 
misfortune  or  otherwise,  were  in  circum- 
stances of  dependence  and  want. 

But  the  act  of  March  3d,  thus  general 
in  its  application,  thus  humane  in  its 
provisions,  is  not  without  omissions 
and  imperfections.  But  these  arise 
rather  from  the  language  of  its  pro- 
visions, than  from  its  general  design. 
Let  us  briefly  examine  these  provisions 
as  they  are  given  in  the  second  section 
of  the  act. 

Clause  second  exempts  '  the  only 
son  liable  to  military  duty  of  a  widow 
dependent  upon  his  labor  for  support/ 

The  Judge  Advocate  General  has  de- 
cided, that  '  a  woman  divorced  from 
her  husband  who  is  still  living,  is  not 
in  the  sense  of  the  law  a  widow — a 
widow  being  defined  to  be  a  woman 
who  has  lost  her  husband  by  death.' 
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Her  only  son,  therefore,  upon  whom  she 
may  be  dependent  for  her  support,  can- 
not be  exempted.  A  divorced  woman, 
whose  husband  is  still  living,  may  thus 
be  left  entirely  without  support,  unless 
she  have  several  sons  '  liable  to  draft,' 
in  which  case,  she  may  elect  one  for 
exemption. 

Clause  third  exempts  '  the  only  son 
of  aged  or  infirm  parent  or  parents  de- 
pendent upon  his  labor  for  support.' 

It  has  been  decided  that  a  son  can- 
not be  exempted  under  this  clause  un- 
less loth  the  parents  are  '  aged  or  in- 
firm.' Thus  it  may  happen  that,  by 
reason  of  bodily  or  mental  infirmity,  a 
father,  with  a  family  of  helpless  chil- 
dren, ma}'  be  totally  dependent  upon 
the  exertions  of  the  mother  and  a  draft- 
able  son.  But  the  law  pitilessly  takes 
the  son  without  possibility  of  exemp- 
tion, throwing  the  entire  burden  of 
support  upon  the  mother. 

But  no  clause  of  this  section  is  more 
liable  to  objection  than  the  fourth, 
which  reads  as  follows  :  '  Where  there 
are  two  or  more  sons  of  aged  or  infirm 
parents  subject  to  draft,  the  father,  or 
if  he  be  dead,  the  mother,  may  elect 
which  son  shall  be  exempt.'  It  will 
be  observed  that  the  provision — '  de- 
pendent upon  his  labor  for  support ' — 
is  omitted  in  this  clause.  Now,  to  in- 
terpret its  language  by  the  legal  method 
of  construction,  by  the  context,  it  would 
seem  that  such  dependence  were  neces- 
sary in  order  to  secure  the  exemption. 
For  the  two  clauses  immediately  pre- 
ceding exempt  '  the  only  son  of  a 
widow  or  of  aged  or  infirm  parent  or 
parents  dependent  upon  his  labor  for 
support.  The  two  immediately  follow- 
ing, exempt  '  the  brother  or  father  of 
orphan  children  under  twelve  years  of 
age  dependent  upon  his  labor  for  support.' 
That  is,  f>tir  of  the  five  clauses  referring 
strictly  to  this  subject,  grant  exemption 
to  the  applicant  only  when  some  one 
depends  upon  him  for  support.  Hence 
it  may  be  presumed,  according  to  an 
admitted  custom  of  legal  interpretation, 
that  in  the  remaining  clause,  standing 


between  the  other  four,  the  question  of 
dependence,  though  not  expressly  stated, 
is  clearly  implied. 

But  an  '  opinion,'  published  by  the 
Provost-Marshal  General's  Bureau  for 
the  guidance  of  the  boards  of  enrol- 
ment, declares  that  '  the  right  to  this 
exemption  does  not  rest  upon  the  par- 
ents' dependence  on  the  labor  of  their 
sons  for  their  support.  The  law  does 
not  contemplate  any  such  dependence.' 

What  is  the  result  of  this  decision  ? 

First,  it  places  the  wealthy  and  inde- 
pendent on  the  same  footing  with  the 
indigent  and  needy,  exacting  from  the 
one  no  more  service  than  from  the 
other. 

Second,  it  is  more  lenient  toward  the 
wealthy  citizen  who  has  several  sons 
liable  to  draft,  than  toward  the  helpless 
widow  who  may  have  but  one. 

Third,  it  makes  a  distinction  against 
that  family  which  may  have  contrib- 
uted most  to  the  military  service. 

By  the  •  opinion '  just  quoted,  the 
only  fact  to  be  established  by  parents 
electing  one  of  several  sons  '  subject  to 
draft,'  is  that  they  are  '  aged  or  infirm. ' 
When  this  is  done,  boards  of  enrolment 
must  grant  the  exemption.  The  parents 
may  live  in  affluence  independent  of 
their  children ;  the  sons  may  all  be  in 
the  second  class  except  the  one  elected; 
they  may  reside  in  different  districts  or 
States ;  they  may  belong  to  different 
households  :  yet,  if  the  same  parents, 
or  some  indigent  widow  adjoining 
them,  had  but  one  son  '  liable  to  mili- 
tary duty,'  or,  having  several,  had  sent 
them  all  into  the  army  save  one,  that 
one  remaining  could  not  be  exempt 
unless  it  were  proven  that  they  actually 
depended  on  him  for  their  support. 
Why  should  a  helpless  widow,  having 
but  one  son,  be  required  to  prove  her 
dependence  on  him  for  support  in  or- 
der to  have  him  exempted,  when  her 
wealthy  neighbor,  who  has  tax? sons,  can 
have  one  of  them  exempted  without 
this  dependence  ? 

Another  published  '  opinion  '  says  : 
1  Election  of  the  son  to  be  exempted 
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must  be  made  before  the  draft.'  Now 
amid  the  chances  of  a  draft  it  may  hap- 
pen that  the  brother  or  brothers  of  the 
elected  son  may  not  be  drawn.  Thus 
the  Government  loses  the  services  of 
the  entire  family.  In  many  cases  no 
election  would  be  necessary  unless  all 
the  sons  were  drafted,  in  which  case 
it  could  be  made  as  well  after  as  before 
the  draft.  Besides,  if  there  be  a  con- 
siderable interval  between  the  time  of 
election  and  the  time  of  draft,  the 
ground  of  exemption  may  no  longer 
exist  when  the  Government  calls  for 
the  service  of  the  man. 

On  clause  sixth  an  '  opinion '  has 
been  issued,  stating  that  '  the  father 
of  motherless  children  under  twelve 
years  of  age,  dependent  upon  his  labor 
for  their  support,  is  exempt,  notwith- 
standing he  may  have  married  a  second 
time  and  his  wife  be  living.' 

A  stepmother  is  not  believed  to  be  a 
'  mother  '  in  the  sense  of  the  act.  An- 
other '  opinion  '  declares  that  the  father 
of  children  of  an  insane  mother  under 
twelve  years  of  age  dependent  on  his 
labor  for  support,  is  not  exempt. 

A  moment's  reflection  on  these  two 
1  opinions '  is  sufficient  to  establish  their 
injustice.  A  stepmother  may  and 
should,  in  all  important  respects,  take 
the  place  of  the  actual  mother.  Yet 
the  father  is  exempt.  Children  of  an 
insane  mother,  however,  may  be  left 
entirely  without  maternal  care  and  pro- 
tection, and  the  father,  upon  whom  may 
rest  the  burden  of  children  and  wife,  is 
not  exempt. 

Clause  seventh  reads  as  follows : 
'  Where  there  are  a  father  and  sons  in 
the  same  family  and  household,  and 
two  of  them  are  in  the  military  service 
of  the  United  States,  as  non-commis- 
sioned officers,  musicians,  or  privates, 
the  residue  of  such  family  or  household, 
not  exceeding  two,  shall  be  exempt.' 

In  reading  this  clause,  the  question 
naturally  arises  :  Why  is  this  provision 
made  applicable  only  to  families  in 
which  the  father  is  still  living  ?  Why 
9hould  not  a  widow,  having  two  un- 
vol.  v. — 8 


commissioned  sons  in  the  army,  have 
her  remaining  son  exempt,  as  well  as  if 
her  husband  were  still  living  ?  Judge 
Holt  has  decided  that  '  a  widow  hav- 
ing four  sons,  three  of  whom  are  al- 
ready in  the  military  service,  the  fourth 
is  exempt,  provided  she  is  dependent  on 
his  labor  for  support.'  If  the  father 
were  living,  the  remaining  son  would 
be  absolutely  exempt. 

The  evident  design  of  this  clause  is 
to  take  into  consideration  the  amount 
which  each  family  may  have  contrib- 
uted to  the  service.  But  this  generous 
intention  is  practically  ignored  by  an- 
other '  opinion,'  which  makes  it  neces- 
sary that  two  members  of  the  same 
family  must  be  now  in  service,  in  order 
that  the  exempting  clause  may  apply. 
Thus,  by  the  calamities  of  war,  a  father 
and  several  sons  may  have  been  killed 
or  rendered  helpless  for  life,  yet  if  there 
remains  a  son  liable  to  draft  in  the 
same  family,  he  cannot  be  exempted 
unless  his  mother  depends  on  him  for 
her  support.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
the  parent  or  parents  who  have  had 
two  sons  killed  in  their  country's  service, 
have  made  quite  as  great  a  sacrifice  as 
those  who  have  two  sons  still  engaged 
in  that  service.  And  if  the  question 
of  support  is  involved,  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  two  sons  in  the  army 
would  do  quite  as  much  for  needy 
parents  as  two  sons  in  the  grave. 

These  are  some  of  the  inconsistencies 
of  the  law,  as  it  has  been  interpreted  by 
authority.  Other  cases  also  may  arise 
that  seem  to  demand  an  exempting 
clause  equally  with  those  in  the  act. 
Of  such  are  the  following  : 

First,  the  husband  and  father  of  a 
family  depending  upon  his  labor  for 
their  support. 

Second,  the  only  support  of  an  aged 
or  infirm  spinster  or  bachelor. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  persons  of  this 
class  to  adopt  the  son  of  a  relative  or 
stranger.  \  And  when  the  infirmities  of 
age  render  such  persons  unfit  for  toil, 
the  youth  whom  they  brought  up,  and 
who  is  now  by  his  labor  repaying  their 
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early  attentions  to  him,  should  not  be 
taken  away. 

Third,  the  only  support  of  helpless 
children,  having  neither  parents  nor 
grown  brothers. 

Orphans  are  often  thrown  upon  the 
charity  of  a  relative,  and  it  seems  right 
that  their  support  should  not  be  taken 
from  thein.  In  view  of  the  many  diffi- 
culties presented  by  the  subject  of  ex- 
emptions, the  many  diverse  claims  that 
arise,  and  the  impossibility  of  making 
a  special  provision  for  each,  would  it 
not  be  better  to  adopt  a  few  general 
principles  on  the  subject,  and  submit 
all  claims  to  the  judgment  of  the  boards 
of  enrolment  ?  Thus,  instead  of  clauses 
second  to  sixth,  inclusive  of  the  second 
section,  there  might  be  a  single  pro- 
viso that — No  person  who  is  dependent 
by  reason  of  age,  bodily,  or  mental  in- 
firmity, shall,  by  the  operations  of  this 
act,  be  deprived  of  his  or  her  necessary 
and  accustomed  support.  This  would 
include  all  possible  cases,  and  would 
secure  to  each  the  necessary  mainten- 
ance, as  designed  by  the  law.  It  would 
do  away  with  the  necessity  of  an  un- 
limited issue  of  circulars  of  explanation 
from  the  Department  at  Washington, 
throwing  each  case  upon  the  judgment 
of  the  board,  who  are  to  be  presumed 
able  to  decide  intelligently  on  proper 
evidence  being  given  before  them.  It 
would  avoid  the  unjust  and  injurious 
distinctions  noticed  under  clause  fourth, 
and  in  the  end  would  secure  more  men 
to  the  Government  with  less  liability 
of  wrong  to  the  citizen.  Clause  seventh 
also  could  easily  be  so  modified  as  to 
avoid  the  objections  noticed  above. 

Another  evident  objection  to  the  act 
of  March  3d,  is  the  limited  power  given 
to  boards  of  enrolment  as  such.  All 
clerks,  deputy  marshals,  and  special 
officers,  are  appointed  by  the  Provost- 
Marshal  alone.  Yet  a  large — perhaps 
the  chief -pari  of  their  duty  is  directly 
Connected  with  the  enrolment  and 
draft.  The  judgment  of  the  remaining 
members  of  the  board  would  certainly 
be  of  some  value  in  making  these  ap- 


pointments, as  they  are  always  residents 
of  the  district,  and  hence  acquainted 
with  the  peculiar  wants  of  the  service 
and  the  character  of  the  applicants. 
The  duties  of  the  commissioner  should 
also  be  more  definitely  stated.  Special 
duties  are  assigned  to  the  marshal  and 
surgeon,  but  no  further  definition  of 
the  commissioner's  labor  is  given  than 
that  he  is  a  member  of  the  board. 
Thus  there  is  liability  to  a  conflict  of 
authority  and  a  shirking  of  responsi- 
bility, which 'could  easily  be  avoided 
by  more  explicit  divisions  of  duty. 
The  board  system  is  undoubtedly  a 
good  one.  It  gives  the  people  a  larger 
representation  in  the  business  of  con- 
ducting a  draft,  tends  to  secure  justice 
to  all,  and  thus  relieves  the  popular 
prejudice  and  feeling  of  opposition  to 
the  law  itself. 

But  why  should  not  every  board  of 
enrolment  throughout  the  country  also 
be  a  board  of  enlistment  ?  The  time  is 
fast  approaching  when  the  bulk  of  our 
present  army  will  return  home.  It  is 
important  that  as  many  of  these  men 
be  reenlisted  as  can  be,  with  any  new 
troops  that  may  offer  themselves.  The 
Government  should  avail  itself  of  every 
opportunity  for  making  voluntary  en- 
listments. And  by  having  a  recruiting 
office  within  every  district,  convenient 
to  every  man's  residence,  a  surgeon  al- 
ways at  hand  to  examine  applicants, 
offering  the  authorized  Government 
bounties,  much  could  still  be  done  in 
this  way  toward  keeping  an  army  in 
the  field,  without  any  additional  ex- 
pense or  without  in  the  least  interfer- 
ing with  the  draft. 

The  act  of  March  3d  is  a  law  for  the 
present,  not  for  the  future.  It  is  an 
act  for  the  emergency,  not  for  coming 
time. 

During  the  long  years  of  peace  and 
prosperity  that  we  have  enjoyed,  the 
great  truth  that  every  able-bodied  man 
owes  military  service  to  his  country  as 
sacredly  as  he  owes  protection  to  his 
family,  has  slumbered  in  the  minds  of 
the  people.     For  half  a  century  there 
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was  scarcely  anything  to  remind  us  of 
it,  and  we  were  fast  verging  into  that 
hopeless  national  condition,  when 

'  Wealth  accumulates  and  men  decay.' 

This  act  brings  duty  home  to  the 
conscience  of  the  nation.  It  is  an  im- 
pressive enforcement  of  a  great  politi- 
cal principle.  But  if  our  quickened 
sense  of  obligation  fail  to  make  us  act, 
if  we  refuse  to  receive  the  lessons  of 
wisdom  which  the  developments  of  the 
hour  force  upon  us,  if  we  fail  to  im- 
prove our  military  organization  and  in- 
struction, and  render  our  able-bodied 
men  effective  for  military  service  at  a 
moment's  call — then  this  act  will  have 
done  us  little  permanent  good.  Our 
men  of  education  and  high  social  posi- 
tion, instead  of  aiding  to  make  the 
militia  system  respectable  by  the  per- 
sonal performance  of  military  duty  and 
by  using  their  influence  to  give  tone 
and  character  to  the  service,  have 
evaded  its  requirements  on  themselves, 
and  have  aided  in  sinking  it  into  dis- 
repute and  contempt.  And  here  is 
where  our  militia  laws  are  imperfect. 
They  have  done  but  little  toward 
cherishing  the  military  spirit,  develop- 
ing the  military  virtues,  or  securing  an 
effective  military  force  ready  at  any 
time  to  take  the  field. 


In  the  future  of  our  country  we  want 
no  large  standing  army.  It  is  contrary 
to  the  genius  of  our  institutions  and  to 
national  precedent.  We  must  throw 
the  duty  of  national  support  and  de- 
fence directly  on  the  people — to  them 
commit  our  country's  honor.  The 
Swiss  motto — '  No  regular  army,  but 
every  citizen  a  soldier ' — must  be  the 
foundation  of  our  military  system. 
The  course  of  the  present  war  has  fully 
demonstrated  the  patriotism  and  loyalty 
of  the  people.  The  Government  can 
rely  upon  its  citizens  in  any  emergency. 
What  we  want  is  discipline,  organiza- 
tion, instruction.  The  act  of  March  3d 
does  not  secure  these  essential  requisites. 
It  has  enrolled  the  people,  but  has  not 
made  them  soldiers.  We  will  not  here 
attempt  to  describe  how  this  can  be  se- 
cured. But  we  may  take  it  for  granted 
that  there  must  be  greater  facilities  for 
the  military  education  of  the  young 
and  the  training  of  officers,  a  proper 
division  of  the  country  into  military 
districts,  and  stated  times  for  the  drill 
and  review  of  the  citizen  soldiery.  Thus 
we  shall  be  able  to  maintain  our  na- 
tional existence  against  invasion  from 
without  and  rebellion  from  within, 
and,  being  prepared  for  war,  will  be 
so  much  the  more  likely  to  live  in 
peace. 


LITERARY    NOTICES. 


Peculiar.  A  Tale  of  the  Great  Transition. 
By  Epks  Sargent.  New  York  :  Carleton, 
publisher,  413  Broadway. 

Mr.  Sargent  has  given  us  a  tale  of  the 
times — his  scenes  are  laid  in  our  midst.  He 
grapples  with  the  questions  of  the  hour, 
handling  even  Spiritualism  as  he  passes  on. 
Abraham  Lincoln,  Jefferson  Davis,  George 
Saunders,  Senator  Wigfall,  &c,  are  sketched 
in  these  pages.  The  story  is  founded  on  the 
social  revelations  which  Gen.  Butler,  Gov. 
Shepley,  Gen.  Ullman,  the  Provost-Marshal, 
&c,  authenticated  in  New  Orleans  after  the 
occupation  of  that  city  by  the  United  States 
forces.  These  materials  have  been  skilfully 
handled  by  the  author  of  'Peculiar,1  and  the 
result  is  a  novel  of  graphic  power  and  sus- 
tained interest.  It  will  make  its  own  way, 
as  it  has  the  elements  of  success.  We  must, 
however,  give  a  caution  to  our  readers: 
'  Kunnle  Delancy  Uyde '  and  '  Carberry  Rat- 
cliff'  are  true  as  individuals  of  the  South, 
but  it  would  not  be  fair  to  regard  them  as 
typed  characters.  Let  the  magnanimous 
North  be  just,  even  to  its  enemies.  Slavery 
is  a  great  wrong,  as  well  as  a  great  mistake 
in  political  economy  ;  men  are  by  no  means 
good  enough  to  be  trusted  with  irresponsible 
power  ;  slaves  have  been  treated  with  savage 
cruelty,  and  the  institution  is  indeed  de- 
moralizing :  all  this,  and  a  great  deal  more, 
we  readily  grant  our  writer ;  and  yet  we 
cannot  help  wishing  he  had  shown  us  some- 
thing to  love,  to  hope  for,  in  our  enemy. 
lie  makes  an  earnest  and  able  protest  against 
a  great  wrong,  and  as  such  we  gladly  accept 
his  book  ;  but  as  a  work  of  art,  we  think  his 
tale  would  have  held  a  higher  rank  had  he 
given  us  some  of  the  softer  lights  of  the 
picture.  In  this  we  may  be  wrong,  for  a 
dread  Nemesis  stalks  oven  through  the  plains 
of  the  Ideal.  To  stand  up  truly  for  the 
Bight,  we  must  comprehend  the  Wrong ; 
meanwhile  an  important  end  is  answered. 
We  are  taught,  a  lesson  we  should  all  learn, 
compassion  for   the  negro,  and   enabled  to 


understand  some  of  his  latent  traits.  For  the 
ability  and  tenderness  with  which  this  has 
been  done,  we  have  reason  to  thank  Mr.  Sar- 
gent. The  tale  of  Estelle  is  one  of  pathos 
and  beauty,  and  '  Peculiar,'  the  negro,  shines 
in  it  like  a  black  diamond  of  the  purest 
water.  The  book  cannot  fail  to  interest  all 
who  trace  the  cause  of  the  mighty  transition 
through  which  we  are  passing  to  its  true 
source,  the  heart  of  man. 


Poems  by  Jean  Ingelow. 
Brothers. 


Boston :  Roberts 


Many  of  these  poems  are  vague  and  in- 
complete, others  evince  maturity  of  thought, 
and  are  of  singular  beauty.  We  are  quite 
charmed  with  the  '  Songs  of  Seven.'  It  is 
highly  original  and  tender.  The  rhythms 
vary  with  the  chimes  of  the  different  ages, 
always  in  tune  with  the  joys  and  sorrows 
sung.  The  poem  is  full  of  nature  and  simple 
pathos.  There  is  a  dewy  freshness  on  these 
leaves,  as  if  a  young  soul  were  thus  pouring 
its  spring  carols  into  song.  Jean  Ingelow 
has  been  highly  commended  by  the  English 
critics.  In  regard  to  her  poems  the  London 
Athenaeum  says:  'Here  is  the  power  to 
fill  common  earthly  facts  with  heavenly  fire ; 
a  power  to  gladden  wisely  and  to  sadden 
nobly  ;  to  shake  the  heart,  and  bring  moist 
tears  into  the  eyes  through  which  the  spirit 
may  catch  its  loftiest  light.' 

Alice  of  Monmouth,  an  Idyl  of  the  Great 
War,  with  Other  Toems.  By  Edmund  C. 
Stkdman.  New  York  :  Carleton,  pub- 
lisher, 413  Broadway.  London  :  Samp- 
son Low,  Son  &  Company. 

With  the  many  stirring  events  passing 
around  us,  the  heroic  deeds  enacted  in  our 
midst,  it  is  fitting  that  the  poet  should  begin 
to  find  his  scenes  in  his  own  country.  Mr. 
Stedman  has  so  done  in  his  'Alice  of  Mon- 
mouth.1 The  story  of  the  Poem  leads  U9 
from  the  fruit  fields  and  plains  of  New  Jer- 
sey, from  love  scenes  and  songs,  to  the  din 
of  battle,  and  the  sufferings  of  hospitals  in 
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Virginia.  There  are  various  changes  rung 
in  the  rhythm,  so  that  it  never  becomes  mo- 
notonous ;  and  many  of  the  descriptive  pas- 
sages are  full  of  beauty. 

Dkkp  Waters.  A  Novel.  By  Anna  II.  Dru- 
ry,  Author  of 'Misrepresentation,'  'Friends 
and  Fortune,'  &o.  Boston  :  Published  by 
T.  0.  H.  P.  Burnham,  No.  143  Washing- 
ton street.  New  York  :  H.  Dexter  Hamil- 
ton &  Co.,  113  Nassau  street.  0.  S.  Felt, 
36  Walker  street. 

Never  having  before  met  with  a  work  by 
Miss  Drury,  we  were  quite  surprised  to  find 
'  Deep  Waters '  a  novel  of  so  much  power. 
The  plot  is  original,  and  well  managed 
throughout,  the  characters  well  conceived 
and  sustained,  the  morals  entirely  unobjec- 
tionable, the  style  pure,  simple,  and  unaffect- 
ed, and  the  interest  uninterrupted.  The  tale 
is  indeed  one  of  singular  beauty. 

In  War  Time,  and  other  Poems.  By  John 
Greenleaf  Whittier.  Ticknor  &  Fields, 
Boston.     D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York. 

If  bold,  varied,  musical  rhythm ;  high  and 
tender  thought ;  hatred  of  oppression  ;  warm 
sympathy  with  suffering  ;  correct  and  flowing 
diction  ;  intense  love  of  nature  and  power 
to  depict  her  in  all  her  moods,  joined  with  a 
glowing  imagination  and  devout  soul,  enti- 
tle a  man  to  be  classed  with  the  great  poets, 
then  may  we  justly  claim  that  glorious  rank 
for  John  Greenleaf  Whittier.  All  honor  to 
him,  who,  while  he  charms  our  fancy  and 
warms  our  heart,  strengthens  our  souls,  en- 
nobles our  views,  and  bears  us,  on  the  wings 
of  his  pure  imagination,  to  the  gates  of 
heaven.  We  are  ready  to  accord  him  the 
highest  rank  among  our  living  poets.  No 
affectations  deform  his  lines,  no  conceits  his 
thoughts,  no  puerilities  his  descriptions. 
His  'Huskers,'  should  be  graven  on  every 
American  heart ;  his  '  Andrew  Rykman's 
Prayer '  on  that  of  every  Christian.  We  re- 
gard this  poem  as  one  of  the  noblest  of  the 
age.  Humble  devotion  and  heavenly  grace 
are  in  its  every  line.  We  pity  the  being  who 
could  read  it  unmoved.  We  deem  'the 
world  within  his  reach '  is  indeed 

1  Somewhat  the  better  for  his  living, 
And  gladder  for  his  human  speech.' 

It  seems  useless  to  us  to  commend  this 
volume  to  our  readers ;  the  name  of  its 
author  must  be  all-sufficient  to  attract  due 
attention.     Has  not  this  truly  national  and 


patriotic  poet  a  home  in  every  American 
heart  ?  If  not,  he  deserves  it,  and  we  for 
one  offer  him  our  grateful  homage.  Not  only 
shall  the  refined  and  cultivated  in  the  coming 
ages  praise  the  noble  singer,  but  the  '  dark 
sad  millions,'  whose  long  '  night  of  wrong  is 
is  brightening  into  day,'  shall  bless  him,  as, 

'  With  oar  strokes  timing  to  their  song, 

They  weave  in  simple  lays 
The  pathos  of  remembered  wrong, 

The  hope  of  better  days, — 
The  triumph  note  that  Miriam  sung, 

The  joy  of  uncaged  birds : 
Softening  with  Afric's  mellow  song 

Their  broken  Saxon  words.' 

Mental  Hygiene.     By  J.  Ray,  M.  D.    Tick- 
nor &  Fields,  Boston. 

This  work  is  not  offered  as  a  systematic 
treatise  on  Mental  Hygiene.  Its  purpose  is 
to  expose  the  bad  effects  of  many  customs 
prevalent  in  modern  society,  and  to  present 
practical  suggestions  relative  to  the  attain- 
ment of  mental  soundness  and  vigor.  Many 
important  facts  are  clearly  stated,  and  sound 
deductions  drawn  from  them.  The  law  of 
sympathy  is  clearly  traced  in  the  propagation 
of  tastes,  aptitudes,  and  habits.  Many  curi- 
ous and  startling  examples  of  its  effects  are 
detailed.  The  author  traces  the  laws  of 
mind,  exhibits  the  consequences  that  flow 
from  obeying  or  disobeying  them,  in  a  suc- 
cinct and  able  manner.  The  art  of  preserv- 
ing the  health  of  the  mind  against  incidents 
and  influences  calculated  to  ^pteriorate  its 
qualities  ;  the  management  of  the  bodily 
powers  in  regard  to  exercise,  rest,  food, 
clothing,  climate  ;  the  laws  of  breeding,  the 
government  of  the  passions,  the  sympathy 
with  current  emotions  and  opinions,  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  intellect — all  come  within  the 
scope  of  the  work.  It  is  designed  for  the 
general  reader,  and  will  interest  all  who  care 
for  the  preservation  of  mental  or  physical 
health. 

The  subject  is  one  of  great  importance  in 
our  excitable  country,  where  so  many  minds 
are  overtasked,  so  many  brains  too  early 
stimulated,  and  insanity  so  rapidly  on  the 
increase.  We  heartily  commend  it  to  all 
readers  interested  in  the  subjects  of  which  it 
treats. 

[Continuation  of  Literary  Notices  prepared 
for  the  present  issue  unavoidably  crowded  out ; 
they  will  however  appear  in  our  next  number.] 
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With  the  present  number.  The  Conti- 
nental enters  upon  a  new  volume.  No 
efforts  will  be  spared  by  its  editors  to  in- 
crease its  value  to  its  many  patrons.  The 
high  character  of  its  political  articles,  always 
emanating  from  distinguished  men  and  from 
reliable  sources ;  its  loyal  tone  and  catholic 
spirit ;  the  great  ability  with  which  the  sub- 
jects of  the  deepest  interest  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  community  are  discussed  in  its 
pages — entitle  it  to  a  high,  if  not  the  highest 
place  among  the  journals  of  the  country. 

It  is  intended  to  give  utterance  to  the 
wants,  wishes,  tastes,  views,  hopes,  culture 
of  every  part  of  our  Union.  Having  no  band 
of  sectional  collaborateurs,  with  local  views 
and  prejudices,  narrowed  horizons  and  similar 
cultivation,  it  is  confined  to  no  clique  of  think- 
ers however  vigorous,  no  set  of  men  however 
cultured,  but  receives  thought  and  light  from 
every  part  of  our  vast  country,  without  favor 
or  prejudice.  It  is  the  Continental,  and 
thus  represents  and  addresses  itself  to  the 
mind  of  the  continent. 

The  contritions  flowing  in,  in  a  continu- 
ous stream  from  every  quarter,  are  subjected 
to  but  one  great  test — the  test  of  real  and 
substantial  merit.  Thoroughly  Christian  in 
the  noblest  sense  of  that  noble  word,  it  is 
never  sectarian.  Accepting  Christianity  as 
a  certain  fact,  it  rejects  no  scientific  inquiry 
into  its  bases,  convinced  that  all  true  and 
thorough  investigation  will  but  lead  men 
back  to  faith  in  a  divine  Redeemer.  Shallow 
thought  and  nascent  inquiry  may  be  scepti- 
cal, but  the  deep  mind  is  reverential  and 
faithful.  The  problems  of  doubt  torture  the 
soul,  and  call  for  solution.  Infinite  and 
finite  stand  in  strange  relations  in  the  mind 
of  man  ;  with  his  finite  powers  he  would 
grasp  the  infinite  of  God.  He  fails  to  find 
the  equation  of  his  terms,  and,  baffled  in  his 
search,  in  the  insanity  of  intellectual  pride, 
denies  his  Maker.  Be  puts  the  infinite  mys- 
teries of  revelation  into  the  narrow  crucible 


of  the  finite,  the  residuum  is — nothing:  he 
calls  it  immutable  laws,  as  if  laws  could  exist 
without  a  lawgiver,  and  bows  before  a  piti- 
less phantom,  where  he  should  love  and 
worship  the  great  I  Am  ! 

Examine  fearlessly  into  nature,  0  earnest 
thinker,  for  the  created  is  but  the  veil  of  the 
Creator.  Revelation  and  nature  are  from  the 
same  God,  and  both  demand  our  serious  at- 
tention. Revelation  is  indeed  the  Word  of 
Nature ;  the  sole  key  to  its  many  wards  of 
mystery.  Truth  never  contradicts  itself.  Let 
the  savant,  whether  in  material  nature  or 
metaphysical  realms,  examine,  classify,  and 
arrange  his  facts— they,  when  fairly  computed, 
thoroughly  investigated,  can  lead  but  to  one 
conclusion. 

Nor  will  the  literary  department  of  this 
magazine  be  permitted  to  languish.  Tales, 
poems,  and  articles  on  art  and  artists,  are 
solicited  from  all  who  feel  they  have  some- 
thing to  say,  to  which  the  human  heart  will 
gladly  listen.  The  talent  of  the  East,  West, 
North,  and  South  shall  flow  through  our 
pages.  Genius  shall  be  welcomed  and  ac- 
knowledged, though  it  may  not  as  yet  have 
registered  its  name  on  the  radiant  walls  of 
the  Temple  of  Fame.  It  is  the  design  of 
The  Continental  to  represent  humanity  in 
its  different  phases  ;  to  manifest  to  its  readers 
the  thoughts  of  their  fellow  beings ;  to  hold  up 
the  mirror  of  our  mental  being  to  the  com- 
plex human  soul.  Varied  modes  of  thought 
and  views  of  life  will  be  represented  in  our 
pages,  for  as  men,  nothing  that  concerns 
humanity  can  be  alien  to  us.  We  thus  hope 
to  be  enabled  to  offer  our  readers  a  wide 
range  of  subjects,  treated  from  varied  stand- 
points, handled  by  writers  widely  scattered 
in  space  and  severed  in  social  position.  May 
the  divergent  rays  be  blended  in  a  bow  of 
beauty,  of  peace  and  promise  to  the  ark  of 
truth !  No  personal  bitterness  shall  find 
place  among  us,  no  immoral  lessons  sully 
our  record.     There  may  be  often  want  of 
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pruning,  but  even  the  undue  luxuriance  shall 
toll  of  the  rich  soil  of  genius,  ever  germing 
and  budding  into  prolific  growth. 

Meautime  let  our  patrons  continue  to  trust 
us,  and  have  patience  with  our  shortcomings. 
All  that  is  human  is  liable  to  error,  and  the 
very  width  and  breadth  of  our  base  increases 
the  difficulty  of  the  temple  we  would  rear. 

Lend  us  your  sympathies  and  moral  aid, 
courteous  reader,  for  many  and  complicated 
are  the  difficulties  with  which  an  editor  has 
to  contend.  Tor  example  :  '  Your  review  is 
quite  too  serious  for  success,'  says  the  first ; 
'  its  subjects  are  too  heavy  and  grave ;  our 
people  read  for  amusement ;  you  should  give 
us  more  stories  and  light  reading.' 

1  Your  review  is  too  light,'  says  the  second ; 
'  the  times  are  pregnant  with  great  events, 
humanity  is  on  its  onward  march,  and  a 
magazine  such  as  yours  ought  to  be,  should 
have  no  space  to  throw  away  upon  Sentimen- 
tal tales  and  modern  poetry.  Your  articles 
should  lead  our  statesmen  on  to  the  deeper 
appreciation  of  political  truths,  expose  vital 
fallacies,  and  not  strive  to  amuse  silly  women 
and  effeminate  men.' 

'You  do  not  deal  sufficiently  with  meta- 
physics,' says  a  third ;  '  you  should  reproduce 
in  popular  and  intelligible  form  the  vast 
thoughts  of  Kant,  Fichte,  Hegel,  Schelling, 
Oken,  Ronski,  and  Trentowski.' 

1  Why  do  you  give  us  so  much  metaphys- 
ics ? '  cries  the  fourth ;  '  modern  philosophy  is 
essentially  infidel ;  you  should  not  introduce 
its  poisonous  elements  among  our  people.' 

'  Such  a  review  as  you  conduct,'  remarks  a 
fifth,  '  should  be  the  vehicle  of  the  thinkers 
and  progressives  ;  they  alone  are  the  men 
to  benefit  and  attract  the  attention  of  the 
community.' 

1  Take  great  care  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  men  calling  themselves  progressive 
thinkers,'  remarks  a  sixth  ;  '  they  are  full  of 
vital  errors,  spiritualists,  socialists,  disorgan- 
izes. They  have  in  reality  nothing  new  to 
offer ;  they  are  the  old-clothes  men  of  thought, 
harlequins  juggling  in  old  Hindoo  raiment, 
striding  along  in  old  German  May-fair  rags, 
long  since  discarded — motley's  their  only 
wear— stalking  Cagliostros  and  Kings  of 
Humbug.' 

1  You  are  growing  old  fogy  in  your  views,' 
says  the  seventh;  'we  can  hear  sermons 
enough  in  church  of  Sundays  ;  we  do  not 
buy  magazines  to  read  them  there.' 


'Your  journal  is  fast  becoming  an  Aboli- 
tion organ,'  says  the  eighth. 

'  Do  you  mean  to  oppose  the  Administra- 
tion and  distress  the  Government  ? '  says  the 
ninth. 

'  You  give  us  no  history,'  sighs  the  tenth. 

'  What  do  you  mean  by  your  long  histori- 
cal disquisitions?'  vociferates  the  eleventh. 
'  Nobody  cares  for  the  past  now.  Our  hands 
are  full  of  the  present.  We  are  ourselves 
living  the  most  important  history  which  this 
globe  has  yet  seen.' 

Courteous  reader,  so  it  goes  on  forever, 
through  all  the  unceasing  changes  of  thought, 
heart,  mind,  soul,  taste,  which  characterize 
the  great,  acting,  struggling,  thinking,  con- 
servative, progressive,  believing,  doubting, 
Young  American  people. 

Meanwhile  we  will  earnestly  strive  to  hold 
up  the  glass  of  the  constantly  shifting  times 
before  you,  that  you  may  be  enabled  to  see 
the  flitting  shadows  of  the  hour  as  they  pass 
across  it,  grave  or  gay,  portentous  or  hope- 
ful, draped  in  solid  political  vesture,  the 
toga  of  the  statesman,  or  robed  in  the  blue 
gossamer  of  metaphysics,  in  the  drapery  of 
sorrow  or  light  hues  of  joy,  in  the  tried 
armor  of  the  Divine,  or  the  dubious  motley 
of  the  progressive,  in  the  soft,  floating,  lus- 
trous, aerial  texture  of  the  woman,  or  the 
monotonous  Shanghai  of  the  man — while  we 
will  forever  strive  to  point  you  to  the  Cross 
of  Peace,  the  Heavenly  City,  and  the  starry 
diadem  of  Eternal  Truth.  You  may  read  in 
our  pages  of  '  immutable  'laws,'  for  such  is 
the  term  now  in  vogue,  but  you  will  remem- 
ber that  these  words  are  but  a  veil  used  by 
the  scientist  to  hide  the  Eternal  and  Unchange- 
able Will,  the  Personal  God,  the  Hearer  of 
Prayer,  the  Father  of  Creation.  The  kalei- 
doscope of  nature,  however  rudely  shaken, 
through  all  its  multiplicity  of  fragments,  for- 
ever falls  back  into  the  holy  figure  of  God : 

'  Mirrors  God  maketh  all  atoms  in  space, 
And  fronteth  each  one  with  His  perfect  Face.' 

How  long,  lovely,  and  glowing  has  our 
autumn  been,  with  its  dreamy  days  and  soft 
shadowy  mists.  In  its  surpassing  beauty  it 
is  peculiar  to  our  own  loved  land,  and  thus 
doubly  dear  to  the  hearts  of  Americans.  Our 
mountains  borrowed  the  rainbow,  dressing 
themselves  in  its  changing  hues,  holding  up 
the  great  forests,  like  clustered  bouquets,  in 
their  giant  palms,  as  if  offering  their  dying 
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children  to  God  in  the  very  hour  of  their 
mature  beauty.  Crimsons  and  purples, 
oranges,  golds,  yellows,  browns,  greens,  and 
scarlet  dye  the  trees ;  gathered  sheaves  and 
golden  pumpkins,  marguerites,  feathery  gold- 
en rods,  and  bright  blue  gorse  are  on  every 
field.  Have  we  not,  in  very  truth,  a  country 
for  which  a  patriot  should  gladly  die,  and  the 
devout  heart  never  cease  to  quiver  in  prayer 
that  God  may  vouchsafe  to  bless? 

One  of  our  patriot  poets  has  sent  us  the 
stirring  hymn  of  the  Cumberland.  Let  him 
chant  it  here,  while  we  grave  in  our  hearts 
the  grateful  memory  of  the  brave  crew  who 
perished  with  her,  martyrs  in  a  holy  cause : 

THE  CUMBERLAND. 

Fast  poured  the  traitors'  shot  and  shell, 
Where  at  their  posts  our  gunners  fell : 
Our  starboard  portholes  make  reply — 
Each  takes  his  comrade's  place  to  die  ; 
All  time  shall  yield  no  battle  field 

Grand  as  thy  deck,  our  Cumberland ! 

Oh,  crashing  shock!  our  beams  divide, 
And  death  flows  inward  with  the  tide. 
O'er  gory  decks,  'mid  sulphur  smoke, 
The  climbing  waters  madly  broke  ; 
Our  banner  spread,  still  waved  o'er  head, 
Above  the  sinking  Cumberland. 

The  wounded  cheer, — the  dying  wave, 
While  sinking  to  their  watery  grave, 
With  straining  sight  and  grateful  prayer, 
Exultant  that  the  Flag  is  there  ; — 
Nor  thought  of  life  in  glory's  strife, 
But  of  their  ship,  the  Cumberland. 

The  vessel  sinks ; — her  latest  breath 
Hurls  through  the  cannons'  mouth  of  death 
Defiance  at  the  traitor  foes  ! 
O'er  guns  the  throttling  waters  close — 
The  hungry  wave  devours  the  brave — 
The  gallant  crew  of  Cumberland  ! 

No  sailor  yields  ;  they  gladly  die  ; 
Above  them  still  the  colors  fly  ! 
High  o'er  the  black  and  surging  flood, 
That  reels  as  drunk  with  patriots'  blood, 
Those  glorious  bars  and  Freedom's  stars 
Float  o'er  the  sunken  Cumberland  ! 

Deeds  like  these  will  live  forever — 
Loyal  hearts  forget  them  never ! 
Hark  !  echoes  from  the  brave  and  free, 
Greet  us  from  far  Thermopylae  : 
All  time  shall  ring  while  bards  shall  sing 
The  Martyrs  of  the  Cumberland  ! 


In  Glory's  sky,  'mid  heroes  bright, 
Immortal  galaxy  of  light, 
Through  future  ages  shall  they  be, 
The  Color  Bearers  of  the  Free ! 
The  sleeping  brave,  in  ocean's  wave, 

Who  manned  the  Frigate  Cumberland. 

Our  monthly  will  enter  many  a  home 
during  the  coming  holidays — the  eight  days 
consecrated  to  the  memory  of  the  most  sub- 
lime record  in  the  history  of  mankind,  the 
union  of  the  Divine  Avith  the  human,  the  in- 
troduction of  a  human  heart  into  the  impene- 
trable but  truly  philosophical  mystery  of  the 
Trinity.  Do  we  ever  sufficiently  realize  the 
duties  which  this  marvellous  union  has  en- 
joined upon  us,  the  privileges  with  which  it 
has  endowed  us  ? 

We  shall  enter  many  a  home — some  joyous 
with  the  mirth  of  children,  the  hopefulness  of 
youth,  the  serene  happiness  of  useful  and  con- 
tented men  and  women  ; — some  shadowed  by 
recent  sorrow,  where  perhaps  patriots,  as  in 
the  olden  time,  learn  to  endure  for  the  sake 
of  a  beloved  country ; — or  others,  perchance, 
where  worldliness,  discord,  and  egotism  have 
severed  hearts  that  should  be  united.  God 
grant  the  number  of  the  latter  may  be  few  ! 
Happy  should  we  be,  could  we  know  that 
our  arrival  would  bring  one  more  smile  to 
the  lips  of  the  gay,  a  single  ray  of  support 
01  consolation  to  the  souls  of  the  sorrowing — 
could  we  cause  the  world-worn  to  dream  of 
better  and  brighter  things  than  mere  matter 
can  ever  afford,  give  the  thinker  a  pregnant 
thought,  soothe  earth's  weary  art-children 
with  the  hope  of  wider  comprehension  and 
sympathy,  lead  the  rich  to  open  upward 
paths  to  their  poorer  brethren,  or  the  poor 
nobly  to  bear  or  to  better  their  humble  con- 
dition— in  a  word,  could  we  offer  but  single 
drops  of  that  wine  of  immortal  life  for  which 
every  human  soul  is  thirsting. 

Frost  and  cold  now  are  upon  us ;  Christmas 
passing  with  its  typal  evergreens  and  mystic 
chants ;  the  old  year  dying  fast  with  its  weird 
secrets  buried  until  the  Day  of  Doom  ;  the 
New  Year  close  upon  us,  with  its  demands 
and  duties.  May  the  Heavenly  Father  blesa 
its  fleeting  hours,  and  enable  us  to  sow  them 
closely  with  the  precious  seeds  of  good  deeds, 
— germs  to  blossom  on  the  Eternal  Shore  ! 
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[The  following  report  of  the  proceedings  at 
the  Thanksgiving  Dinner  in  London  arrived 
too  late  to  he  incorporated  in  the  body  of  The 
Continental  ;  in  consequence,  however,  of  its 
immediate  interest  to  our  readers,  we  have  de- 
cided upon  giving  it  to  them,  even  if  it  must 
appear  as  a  supplement.  It  is  surely  a  very 
pleasant  thing  to  know  that  our  patriots 
abroad  consecrated  the  festival  by  grateful 
thanks  to  the  Giver  of  all  good  ;  and  that  pub- 
lic and  loyal  utterances  were  made  of  the  great 
national  truths  which,  in  our  present  crisis,  it 
is  of  such  vital  importance  to  make  known  to 
the  men  and  governments  of  other  countries. 
— Ed.  Continental.] 

In  pursuance  of  the  proclamation 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
addressed  to  all  citizens,  at  home 
and  abroad,  the  loyal  Americans  now 
in  England,  to  the  number  of  sever- 
al hundred,  assembled  at  St.  James 
Hall  to  dinner.  The  Hon.  Robert 
J.  "Walker  presided,  assisted  by  Hon. 
Freeman  H.  Morse  (our  Consul  here), 
and  Girard  Ralston,  Esq.  On  the 
right  of  Mr.  Walker  sat  the  Ameri- 
can Minister,  Mr.  Adams,  and  on  the 
left,  George  Thompson,  Esq.,  late  M.  P. 
from  London.  After  the  reading  of 
the  proclamation,  the  prayer,  and  the 
hymn,  Mr.  Walker  addressed  the  com- 
pany as  follows : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  By  the 
request  of  my  countrymen^  I  shall  pre- 
face the  toasts  prepared  for  the  occa- 
sion, by  a  few  introductory  remarks. 
This  day  has  been  set  apart  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  for 
thanksgiving  to  Almighty  God  for  all 
the  blessings  which  he  has  vouchsafed 
to  us  as  a  people.  Among  these  are 
abundant  crops,  great  prosperity  in  all 
our  industrial  pursuits,  and  a  vast  ad- 
dition, even  during  the  war,  to  our 
material  wealth.  Our  finances  have 
been  conducted  with  great  ability  and 
success  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 


ury, Mr.  Chase,  who  has  also  succeeded 
in  giving  us,  for  the  first  time  in  our 
history,  a  uniform  national  currency, 
which,  as  a  bond  of  union,  and  as  an 
addition  to  our  wealth  and  resources, 
is  nearly  equal  to  all  the  expenses  of 
the  great  contest.  During  the  present 
year,  nearly  400,000,000  of  dollars  of 
the  six  per  cent,  stock  of  the  United 
States  has  been  taken  at  home,  at  or 
above  par  ;  whilst,  within  the  last  few 
months,  European  capitalists,  unsolicit- 
ed by  us,  are  making  large  investments 
in  the  securities  of  the  Union.  But, 
above  all,  we  have  to  thank  God  for 
those  great  victories  in  the  field,  which 
are  bringing  this  great  contest  to  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion. 

This  rebellion  is  indeed  the  most 
stupendous  in  history.  It  absorbs  the 
attention  and  affects  the  political  in- 
stitutions and  material  interests  of  the 
world.  The  armies  engaged  exceed 
those  of  Napoleon.  Death  never  had 
such  a  carnival,  and  each  week  con- 
sumes millions  of  treasure.  Great  is 
the  sacrifice,  but  the  cause  is  peerless 
and  sublime.  {Cheers.)  If  God  has 
placed  us  in  the  van  of  the  great  con- 
test for  the  rights  and  liberties  of  man, 
if  he  has  assigned  us  the  post  of  danger 
and  of  suffering,  it  is  that  of  unfading 
glory  and  imperishable  renown.  {Loud 
cheers.)  The  question  with  us,  which 
is  so  misunderstood  here,  is  that  of  na- 
tional unity  {hear,  hear),  which  is  the 
vital  element  of  our  existence  ;  and  any 
settlement  which  does  not  secure  this 
with  the  entire  integrity  of  the  Union, 
and  freedom  throughout  all  its  borders, 
will  be  treason  to  our  country  and  to 
mankind.  {Loud  cheers.)  To  acknowl- 
edge the  absurd  and  anarchical  doc- 
trine of  secession,  as  is  demanded  of  us 
here,  to  abdicate  the  power  of  self- 
preservation,  and  permit  the  Union  to 
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be  dissolved,  is  ruin,  disgrace,  and 
suicide.  There  is  but  one  alternative 
— we  must  and  will  figlit  it  out  to  the 
last.  {Loud  and  prolmged  applause.) 
If  need  be,  all  who  can  bear  arms  must 
lake  the  field,  and  leave  to  those  who 
cannot  the  pursuits  of  industry.  (Hear, 
hear.)  If  we  count  not  the  cost  of  this 
contest  in  men  and  money,  it  is  because 
all  loyal  Americans  believe  that  the 
value  of  our  Union  cannot  be  estimated. 
(Rear,  hear.)  If  martyrs  from  every 
State,  from  England,  and  from  nearly 
every  nation  of  Christendom  have  fallen 
in  our  defence,  never,  in  humble  faith 
we  trust,  has  any  blood,  since  that  of 
Calvary,  been  shed  in  a  cause  so  holy. 
(Cheers.)  Most  of  the  rebellions  which 
have  disturbed  or  overthrown  govern- 
ments, have  been  caused  by  oppression 
on  their  part.  Such  rebellions  have 
been  the  rising  of  the  oppressed  against 
the  oppressor ;  but  this  rebellion  was 
caused  exclusively  by  slavery.  (Cheers.) 
To  extend,  and  perpetuate,  and  na- 
tionalize slavery,  to  demand  of  the 
American  Congress  the  direct  and  ex- 
plicit recognition  of  the  right  of  prop- 
erty in  man,  to  cover  the  whole  vast 
territory  of  the  Union  with  chattel 
servitude,  to  keep  open  the  interstate 
slave-trade  between  the  Border  and 
the  Cotton  States,  to  give  the  institu- 
tion absolute  mastery  over  the  Govern- 
ment and  people,  to  carry  it  into  every 
new  State  by  fraud,  and  violence,  and 
forgery,  as  was  exemplified  in  Kansas, 
and  then,  as  a  final  result,  to  force  it 
upon  every  Free  State  of  the  Union — 
these  were  the  objects  conceived  by 
those  who  arc  engaged  in  this  foul  con- 
spiracy to  dissolve  the  American  Union. 
(Cheers.)  '  I  have  said  that  the  Ameri- 
can Union  never  will  be  dissolved.' 
(Loud  and  continued  cheers.)  This  was 
the  advice  of  the  peerless  Washington, 
the  Father  of  his  country,  in  his  Fare- 
well Address,  and  this  was  the  course 
of  the  immortal  Andrew  Jackson,  when 
lie  suppressed  the  Carolina  rebellion  of 
1833,  by  coercion  and  a  force  bill.  The 
American   Union    is  the    great   citadel 


of  self-government,   intrusted    to    our 
charge  by  Providence ;  and  we  must 
defend  it  against  all   assailants,  until 
our  last  man  has  fallen.     This  is   the 
cause  of  labor  and  humanity,  and  the 
toiling  and  disfranchised  masses  of  the 
world  feel  that  their  fate  is  involved  in 
the  result  of  our  struggle.    In  England, 
especially,  this  feeling  on  the  part  of 
the  working  classes  has  been  manifested 
in  more  than   one  hundred  meetings, 
and  the    resolutions  in  favor   of   the 
Union,  passed    by  the    operatives    of 
Manchester,  who  were  the  great  sufferers 
from  this  contest,  indicate  a  sublimity 
of  feeling,  and  a  devotion  to  principle 
on   the  part  of  these    noble  martyrs, 
which  exalt  and  dignify  the  character 
of  man.    (Cheers.)    The  working  classes 
of  England,  of  France,  and  of  Germany, 
who  are  all  with  us,  in  case  of  foreign 
intervention,  must  have  constituted  the 
armies  that  would  have  been  taken  to 
our  shores  to  make  war  upon  the  Amer- 
ican people.     The  men  who  are  for  us 
would  have  been  transported  across  the 
ocean  to  fight  against  us  in  the  cause 
of  slavery,  and  for  the  degradation  of 
labor.     Can  there  be  any  doubt  .as  to 
the  result  of  such  a  conflict  ?    It  is  now 
quite  certain  that  this  rebellion  will  re- 
ceive no  foreign  aid  ;  but  if  any  foreign 
despot  or  usurper  had  thus  intervened 
and  sent  his  myrmidons  to  our  shores, 
the  result,  though  it  might  have  been 
prolonged,   would  have   been   equally 
certain — he  would  have  lost  his  crown, 
and  destroyed  his  dynasty.     (Chews.) 
Our  whole  country  would   have  been 
a  camp,  we  should  have  risen  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  contest,  and  all  who 
could  bear  arms  would  have  taken  the 
field.     We  know,  as  Americans,   that 
our  national  unity  is  the  essential  con- 
dition  of  our  existence.     Without  it 
we   should  be   disintegrated  into  sec- 
tions, States,  counties,  and  cities,  and 
ruin  and  anarchy  would  reign  supreme. 
(Cheers.)     No,  the  Lakes  can  never  be 
se2>aratcd  from  the  Gulf,  the  Atlantic 
from  the  Pacific,  the  sourco  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  nor  the  sons 
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of  New  England  from  the  home  of  their 
kindred  In  the  great  West.  (Cheers?) 
But,  above  all,  the  entire  valley  of  the 
Mississippi  was  ordained  by  God  as  the 
residence  of  a  united  people.  Over 
every  acre  of  its  soil,  and  over  every 
drop  of  its  waters,  must  forever  float 
the  banner  of  the  Union  {loud  applause), 
and  all  its  waters,  as  they  roll  on  to- 
gether to  the  Gulf,  proclaim  that  what 
4  God  has  joined  together '  man  shall 
never  c  put  asunder.'  (Loud  cheers.) 
The  nation's  life  blood  courses  this  vast 
arterial  system ;  and  to  sever  it  is 
death.  No  line  of  latitude  or  longitude 
shall  ever  separate  the  mouth  from  the 
centre  or  sources  of  the  Mississippi. 
All  the  waters  of  the  imperial  river, 
from  their  mountain  springs  and  crystal 
fountains,  shall  ever  flow  in  comming- 
ling currents  to  the  Gulf,  uniting  ever 
more,  in  one  undivided  whole,  the 
blessed  homes  of  a  free  and  happy 
people.  This  great  valley  is  one  vast 
plain,  without  an  intervening  moun- 
tain, and  can  never  be  separated  by 
any  line  but  that  of  blood,  to  be  fol- 
lowed, surely,  by  military  despotism. 
No  !  separation,  by  any  line,  is  death  ; 
disunion  is  suicide.  Slavery  having 
made  war  upon  the  Union,  the  result 
is  not  doubtful.  Slavery  will  die. 
(Cheers.)  Slavery  having  selected  a 
traitor's  position,  will  meet  a  traitor's 
doom.  (Loud  cheers.)  The  Union  will 
still  live.  It  is  written  by  the  finger  of 
God  on  the  scroll  of  destiny,  that  nei- 
ther principalities  nor  powers  shall 
effect  its  overthrow,  nor  shall '  the  gates 
of  hell  prevail  against  it.'  But  what  as 
to  the  results  ?  It  is  said  that  we  have 
accomplished  nothing,  and  this  is  re- 
echoed every  morning  by  the  pro- 
slavery  press  of  England.  We  have 
done  nothing !  Why,  we  have  con- 
quered and  now  occupy  two  thirds  of 
the  entire  territory  of  the  South,  an 
area  far  larger  (and  overcoming  a 
greater  resisting  force)  than  that  trav- 
ersed by  the  armies  of  Caesar  or  Alex- 
ander. The  whole  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  from  its  source  to  its  mouth, 


with  all  its  tributaries,  is  exclusively 
ours.  (Cheers.)  So  is  the  great  Chesa- 
peake Bay.  Slavery  is  not  only  abol- 
ished in  the  Federal  District,  contain- 
ing the  capital  of  the  Union,  but  in  all 
our  vast  territorial  domain,  comprising 
more  than  eight  hundred  millions  of 
acres,  and  nearly  half  the  size  of  all 
Europe.  The  four  slavcholding  States 
of  Delaware,  Maryland,  Kentucky,  and 
Missouri,  are  all  devotedly  loyal,  and 
thoroughly  sustaining  the  Union. 
And  how  as  to  "Virginia  ?  Why,  all 
the  counties  of  Virginia  east  of  the 
Chesapeake  are  ours.  All  that  vast 
portion  of  Eastern  Virginia  north  of 
the  Rappahannock  is  ours  also  ;  but 
still  more,  all  thct  great  territory  of 
Virginia,  from  the  mountains  to  the 
Ohio,  is  ours  also,  and,  not  only  curs, 
but,  by  the  overwhelming  voice  of  her 
people,  has  formed  a  State  government. 
By  their  own  votes  they  have  abolished 
slavery,  and  have  been  admitted  as  one 
of  the  Free  States  of  the  American 
Union.  (Loud  cheers.)  And  where  is 
the  great  giant  State  of  the  West — 
Missouri  ?  She  is  not  only  ours,  but, 
by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
popular  vote,  carried  into  effect  by  her 
constitutional  convention,  has  abol- 
ished slavery,  and  enrolled  herself  as 
one  of  the  Free  States  of  the  Ameri- 
can Union.  (CJteers.)  And  now  as  to 
Maryland.  The  last  steamers  bring  us 
the  news  of  the  recent  elections  in 
Maryland,  which  have  not  only  sus- 
tained the  Union,  but  have  sent  an 
overwhelming  majority  to  Congress 
and  to  State  Legislature  in  favor  of 
immediate  emancipation.  (Applause.) 
Tennessee  also  is  ours.  From  the  Mis- 
sissippi to  the  Cumberland  and  Tennes- 
see Rivers,  from  -Knoxville,  in  the 
mountains  of  the  east,  to  Nashville,  the 
capital,  in  the  centre,  and  Memphis,  the 
commercial  metropolis  in  the  west, 
Tennessee  is  wholly  ours.  So  is  Ar- 
kansas ;  so  is  Louisiana,  including  the 
great  city  of  New  Orleans.  So  is  North 
Alabama  ;  so  is  two  thirds  of  the  State 
of   Mississippi ;    and  now  the  Union 
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troops  hold  Chattanooga,  the  great 
impregnable  fortress  of  Northwestern 
Georgia.  From  Chattanooga,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  the  great  geographi- 
cal central  pivotal  point  of  the  rebel- 
lion, the  armies  of  the  republic  will 
march  down  through  the  heart  of 
Georgia,  and  join  our  troops  upon  the 
seaboard  of  that  State,  and  thus  termi- 
nate the  rebellion.  (Loud  cheers.)  Into 
Georgia  and  the  Carolinas  nearly  half 
a  million  slaves  have  been  driven  by 
their  masters,  in  advance  of  the  Union 
army.  From  Virginia,  from  Kentucky, 
Missouri,  Arkansas,  Louisiana.  Missis- 
sippi, Tennessee,  and  North  Alabama, 
nearly  all  these  slaves  have  been  driven 
and  huddled  together  in  the  two  Caro- 
linas and  Georgia,  because,  if  they  had 
been  left  where  they  were,  they  would 
have  joined  the  Northern  armies.  They 
preferred  to  be  freemen  rather  than 
slaves ;  they  preferred  to  be  men  and 
women,  rather  than  chattels  ;  they  pre- 
ferred freedom  to  chains  and  bondage  ; 
and  just  so  soon  as  that  Union  army  ad- 
vances into  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia 
will  the  slaves  rush  to  the  standard  of 
freedom,  and  fight  as  they  have  fought, 
with  undaunted  courage,  for  liberty  and 
Union.  {Loud  applause.)  But  how  is 
it  with  the  South  ?  Why,  months  ago 
they  had  called  out  by  a  levy  en  masse, 
all  who  were  capable  of  bearing  arms. 
They  have  exhausted  their  entire  mili- 
tary resources ;  they  have  raised  their 
last  army.  And  how  as  to  money  ? 
Why,  they  are  in  a  state  of  absolute 
bankruptcy.  Their  money,  all  that 
they  have,  that  which  they  call  money, 
according  to  their  own  estimation  as 
fixed  and  taken  by  themselves,  one  dol- 
lar of  gold  purchases  twelve  dollars  of 
confederate  paper.  The  price  of  flour 
is  now  one  hundred  dollars  a  barrel, 
and  other  articles  in  like  proportion. 
No  revenue  is  collected,  or  can  be.  The 
army  and  the  Government  are  support- 
ed exclusively  by  force,  by  seizing  the 
crops  of  the  farms  and  planters,  and 
using  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  so- 
called  confederate  government.     Starv- 


ation is  staring  them  in  the  face.  The 
collapse  is  imminent ;  and,  so  far  as  we 
may  venture  to  predict  any  future  event, 
nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that 
before  the  end  of  the  coming  year,  the 
rebellion  will  be  brought  entirely  to  a 
close.  (Hear,  hear.)  We  must  recol- 
lect, also,  that  there  is  not  a  single 
State  of  the  South  in  which  a  large 
majority  of  the  population  (including 
the  blacks)  is  not  now,  and  always  has 
been,  devoted  to  the  Union.  Why,  in 
the  State  of  South  Carolina  alone,  the 
blacks,  who  are  devoted  to  the  Union, 
exceed  the  whites  more  than  one  hun- 
dred thousand  in  number.  The  recent 
elections  have  all  gone  for  the  Union 
by  overwhelming  majorities,  and  volun- 
teering for  the  army  progresses  with 
renewed  vigor.  For  all  these  blessings 
the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
asked  us  to  render  thanks  to  Almighty 
God.  Our  cause  is  that  of  humanity, 
of  civilization,  of  Christianity.  We 
write  upon  our  banners,  from  the  in- 
spired words  of  Holy  Writ:  '  God  has 
made  of  one  blood  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth.'  We  acknowledge  all  as 
brothers,  and  invite  them  to  partake 
with  us  alike  in  the  grand  inheritance 
of  freedom  ;  and  we  repeat  the  divine 
sentiment  from  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount :  '  Do  unto  others  as  you  would 
have  them  do  unto  you.'  (Loud  cheers.) 
Nor  let  it  be  supposed  that  we, 
as  Americans,  are  entirely  selfish  in 
this  matter.  We  believe  that  this 
Union  is  the  most  sacred  trust  ever 
confided  by  God  to  man.  We  believe 
that  this  American  Union  is  the  best, 
the  brightest,  the  last  experiment  of 
self-government;  and  as  it  shall  be 
maintained  and  perpetuated,  or  broken 
and  dissolved,  the  light  of  liberty  shall 
beam  upon  the  hopes  of  mankind,  or 
be  forever  extinguished  amid  the  scoffs 
of  exulting  tyrants,  and  the  groans  of  a 
world  in  bondage.  (Loud  applause.) 
Thanking  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
for  the  kind  indulgence  with  which 
you  have  been  pleased  to  receive  these 
remarks,  I  will    now  proceed   to   the 
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toasts  which  have  been  prepared  for 
the  occasion.  Ladies  and  gentlemen, 
the  first  toast  will  be,  '  The  President 
of  the  United  States,'  under  whose 
proclamation  we  are  this  day  convened. 
Before  asking  you  to  respond  to  that 
toast,  I  would  say  that  we  are  honored 
by  the  presence  this  evening  of  his 
excellency,  the  American  Minister,  Mr. 
Adams.  {Prolonged  applause.)  This  is 
a  name  for  a  century,  and  during  three 
generations  most  honorably  and  con- 
spicuously connected  with  the  cause 
of  our  country  and  of  human  liberty. 
The  grandfather  and  father  of  our 
American  minister  were  each  elevated 
to  the  presidency  of  the  United  States 
by  the  votes  of  the  American  people. 
The  first,  the  illustrious  John  Adams, 
moved  in  1776  the  Declaration  of 
American  Independence,  and  supported 
that  motion  by  an  immortal  and  most 
eloquent  address.  He  was  the  succes- 
sor of  the  peerless  Washington  as  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  The 
second,  John  Quincy  Adams,  eminent 
for  courage,  for  integrity,  for  opposition 
to  slavery,  for  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
liberty,  for  learning,  science,  eloquence, 
diplomacy,  and  statesmanship,  was  the 
successor  of  President  Monroe.  His 
son,  our  honored  guest,  inheriting  all 
these  great  qualities  and  noble  prin- 
ciples of  an  illustrious  ancestry,  is  re- 
quested to  respond  to  the  first  toast, 
4  The  President  of  the  United  States.' 
{The  toast  was  drunk  amid  the  most 
enthusiastic  applause.) 

6rbcr  of  fercises. 

/. — Reading  of  Thanksgiving  Procla- 
mation, R.  Hunting. 
IT. — Prayer. 

TIL — Hymn  (prepared  for  the  occasion). 

Tune — Auld  Lang  Syne. 

We  meet,  the  Sons  of  Freedom's  Sires 

Unchanged,  where'er  we  roam, 
While  gather  round  their  household  fires 
The  happy  bands  of  home ; 


And  while  across  the  far  blue  wave 
Their  prayers  go  up  to  God, 

We  pledge  the  faith  our  fathers  gave, — 
The  laud  by  Freemen  trod  ! 

The  heroes  of  our  Native  Land 

Their  sacred  trust  still  hold, 
The  freedom  from  a  mighty  band 

Wrenched  by  the  men  of  old. 
That  lesson  to  the  broad  earth  given 

We  pledge  beyond  the  sea, — 
The  land  from  dark  oppression  riven, 

A  blessing  on  the  free ! 

IV. — Dinner. 

V. — Prayer. 

VI. — Address  of  Hon.  Robert  J.  Walker, 
introducing  Toasts. 

1.  The  President  of  the  United  States. 
Responded  to  by  His  Excellency  Mr.  Adams. 

2.  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 

The  Company. 

3.  The  Day.     Devoted  to  thanking  God  for 

our  victories  in  the  cause  of  Liberty  and 

Union. 

Responded  to  by  George  Thompson,  Esq. 

4.  The  Union.    From  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pa- 

cific, from  the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf,  from  the 
Source  to  the  Mouth  of  the  Mississippi, 
forever  one  and  inseparable. 

Responded  to  by  Z.  K.  Pangborn. 

5.  The  Emancipation  Proclamation — Slavery's 

Epitaph,  written  by  the  finger  of  God  on 
the  heart  of  the  American  President. 
Responded  to  by  Hon.  Freeman  H.  Morse. 

6.  The  Army  and    Navy— Immortal     cham- 

pions of  freedom,  who  bleed  that  our 
country  may  live. 

Responded  to  by  Capt.  Mayne  Reid. 

7.  Washington.      The  Man  without  a  Peer. 

We  follow  his  farewell  advice — Never  to 
Surrender  the  Union. 

Responded  to  by  Capt.  J.  C.  Hoadley. 

8.  The  Press.    The  Tyrant's  foe,  the  People's 

friend — where  it  is  free,  despotism  must 
perish. 

Responded  to  by  Mr.  Snow. 

9.  The    Ladies.      Our    Sweethearts,  Wives, 

Mothers,  Daughters,  Sisters,  Friends. 
Their  holy  influence  will  break  all  chains 
but  those  which  bind  our  hearts  to  them. 

The  Company. 

Benediction. 
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Rumor.  By  the  Author  of  '  Charles  Anches- 
tcr,'  *  Counterparts,'  etc.  Boston  :  Pub- 
lished by  T.  0.  H.  P.  Burnham,  No.  143 
Washington  street.  New  York:  H.  Dex- 
ter Hamilton  &  Co.,  113  Nassau  street; 
0.  S.  Felt,  36  Walker  street. 

'Rumor'  is  a  book  of  genius,  but  genius 
of  a  peculiar  character.  Gleams  of  intuition 
into  the  most  secret  recesses  of  the  heart, 
analyses  of  hidden  feelings,  flash  brilliantly 
upon  us  from  every  leaf,  and  yet  a  vague 
mysticism  broods  over  all.  No  steady  light 
illumes  the  pages  ;  scenes  and  characters 
float  before  us  as  if  shrouded  in  mist,  or 
dimmed  by  distance.  The  shadowy  forms, 
held  only  by  the  heart,  shimmer  and  float  be- 
fore us,  draped  in  starry  veils  and  seen 
through  hues  of  opal.  We  are  in  Dream- 
land, or  in  the  fair  clime  of  the  Ideal. 
4  Porphyro '  we  know  to  be  Louis  Napoleon, 
but  who  are  '  Rodomant  and  Diamid  ? ' 
Adelaida  and  deafness  would  point  to  Bee- 
thoven, but  other  circumstances  forbid  the 
identification.  Nor  do  wc  think  Rodomant 
a  fair  type  of  a  musical  genius ;  arrogant, 
overbearing,  and  positively  ill-mannered  as 
he  invariably  is.  He  may  be  true  to  German 
nature,  as  he  is  pictured  as  a  German,  but  he 
is  no  study  of  the  graceful  Italian  or  elegant 
and  suave  Sclavic  Artist.  We  think  the 
authoress  unjust  and  cruel  in  her  sketch  of 
that  ethereal  child  of  genius  and  suffering, 
Chcpin.  Did  she  study  exclusively  in  the 
German  schools  of  musical  art?  If  Bee- 
thoven is  grand  and  majestic,  Chopin  is  sub- 
lime ;  if  Beethoven  is  pathetic,  Chopin  is 
pathos  itself;  if  the  one  is  broad  and  com- 
prehensive, the  other  is  high  and  deep  ;  the 
one  appealing  to  the  soul  through  a  noble 
intellect,  the  other  reaching  it  through  every 
nerve  and  fibre  of  our  basic  being.  Rubens 
is  a  great  artist,  but  does  that  gainsay  Raph- 
ael ?  Are  not  Beethoven  and  Chopin  twin 
Ktars  of  undying  glory  in  the  musical  firma- 
ment, and  can  we  not  offer  true  homage  to 
both,  an  they  blaze  so  high  above  us?     Shall 


the  royal  purple  so  daze  our  eyes,  that  we 
cannot  see  the  depths  of  heavenly  blue  ? 

Meantime  we  advise  the  admirers  of 
'  Charles  Anchester '  to  read  '  Rumor  ;  *  it  is 
a  book  of  wider  knowledge  and  deeper  intu- 
itions. 

General  Butler  in  New  Orleans.  Histo- 
ry of  the  Administration  of  the  Department 
of  the  Gulf,  in  the  year  1S62  ;  with  an 
account  of  the  Capture  of  New  Orleans, 
and  a  sketch  of  the  previous  career  of  the 
General,  civil  and  military.  By  James 
Parton,  Author  of  the  '  Life  and  Times  of 
Aaron  Burr,'  'Life  of  Andrew  Jackson,' 
etc.,  etc.      New  York  :   Mason  Brothers, 

5  and  V  Mercer  street.     Boston  :  Mason  & 
Hamlin.     Philadelphia  :  J.  B.  Lippincott 

6  Co.     London  :   D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  16 
Little  Britain,  1864. 

Nothing  is  more  difficult  than,  amid  the 
whirl  of  passing  events,  to  form  just  esti- 
mates of  living  men.  Either  our  knowledge 
of  the  facts  may  be  incomplete,  or,  if  the 
external  facts  be  known,  we  may  be  ignorant 
of  the  character  and  motives  of  the  individual 
No  public  man  has  made  warmer  friends  or 
more  bitter  enemies  than  General  Butler. 
History  will  probably,  in  the  future,  pro- 
nounce a  just  and  impartial  decision  in  the 
case.  Meantime  all  that  the  public  can  learn 
regarding  his  political  and  military  career 
will  be  eagerly  examined. 

Tales  ok  a  Way-Side  Inn.  By  Henry 
Wauswortii  Longfellow.  Boston :  Tick- 
nor  &  Fields.  For  sale  by  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.,  New  York. 

Tin-:  mere  announcement  of  a  new  book 
by  H.  W.  Longfellow,  is  sufficient  to  secure 
for  it  the  attention  of. all  who  read  or  love 
poetry.  Long  before  the  critic  can  pronounce 
upon  its  merits,  it  will  be  found  in  the  hands 
of  thousands.  Longfellow  is  perhaps  the 
most  popular  among  American  poets.  His 
rhythm  is  always  varied  and  musical,  his  dic- 
tion in  good  taste,  his  treatment  ever  adapted 
to  the  subject  he  has  in  hand.     If  he  seldom 
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strikes  the  deepest  chords  of  being,  his  touch 
is  always  true,  tender,  and  sympathetic. 
'  The  Birds  of  Killingworth '  is  full  of  beauty. 
[f  the  'Tale  of  a  Poet,1  it  is  also  a  song  of 
the  sage.  The  '  Children's  Hour '  is  charm- 
ing in  its  home  love  and  naive  grace. 
'Weariness'  is  simple  as  a  child's  song,  but 
full  of  natural  and  true  pathos.  Let  it  pleas- 
ure our  poet  that  in  this  sweet,  sad  chant  of 
his,  he  has  the  warm  sympathies  of  his  fellow 
men.  Let  him  not  weary  thinking  of  the 
task  yet  before  the  'little  feet,'  but  rather 
rejoice  in  the  sunshine  he  has  himself  been 
able  to  throw  o'er  the  path  in  which  the 
'  little  feet '  must  walk. 

Tub  Thoughts  op  thk  Emperor  M.  Aure- 
lids  Antoninus.  Translated  by  George 
Long.  Boston :  Ticknor  &  Fields.  For 
sale  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Antoninus  was  born  at  Rome,  a.  d.  121, 
embraced  the  Stoic  philosophy  from  convic- 
tion, and,  though  an  emperor,  lived  in  accord- 
ance with  its  stern  spirit.  This  little  book 
has  been  the  companion  of  many  of  our 
greatest  men.  That  it  still  lives,  and  is  still 
read  by  all  who  delight  in  bold  and  vigorous 
thought,  is  sufficient  proof  of  its  excellence. 
It  has  been  rendered  into  English,  French, 
Italian,  and  Spanish.  It  was  translated  by 
Cardinal  Francis  Barberini,  nephew  of  Pope 
Urban  VIII.  as  he  said,  '  in  order  to  diffuse 
among  the  faithful  the  fertilizing  and  vivify- 
ing seeds  he  found  within  it.'  He  dedicated 
this  translation  to  his  own  soul,  to  make  it, 
as  he  says,  '  redder  than  purple  at  the  sight 
of  the  virtues  of  this  Gentile.'  The  strong 
pages  act  like  a  tonic  upon  the  spirit,  and 
give  the  reader  courage  to  endure. 

• 
Reveries  of  a  Bachelor  ;  or,  A  Book  of  the 

Heart.     By  Ik.  Marvel.     A  new  edition. 

New  York :   Charles  Scribner,   124  Grand 

street. 

Dream  Life  :  A  Fable  of  the  Seasons.  By 
Ik.  Marvel.  A  new  edition.  Charles 
Scribner,  124  Grand  street,  New  York. 

TnE  old  type  of  these  books  has  from 
constant  use  grown  so  worn  and  battered  as 
to  be  unfit  for  further  use,  and  it  has  been 
found  necessary  from  the  constant  demand, 
to  issue  entirely  new  editions.  And  beauti- 
ful editions  indeed  we  have  before  U3.  Print 
and  paper  alike  excellent,  and  pleasant  bind- 
ing in  vivid  green  and  lustrous  gold.  It  were 
surely  useless  to  commend  Ik.  Marvel  now 


to  our  readers,  since  no  one  ever  attained  to 
more  rapid  popularity.  His  sketches  are  al- 
ways graceful  and  genial,  his  style  of  singu- 
lar elegance,  lie  wins  his  way  to  our  heart 
and  awakens  our  interest  we  scarcely  know 
how,  for  he  is  marvellously  unpretending 
and  simple  in  his  delineations  of  life.  Our 
author  says  in  his  Preface  to  the  new  edition 
of  the  '  Reveries  of  a  Bachelor  :'  '  The  houses 
where  I  was  accustomed  to  linger,  show  other 
faces  at  the  windows ;  bright  and  cheery 
faces,  it  is  true;  but  they  are  looking  over  at 
a  young  fellowr  upon  the  other  side  of  the 
way.' 

We  would  whisper  to  him :  '  Nay,  not  so. 
Humanity  is  ever  grateful  to  its  true  and 
earnest  friends,  and  have  borne  thee  over  in 
triumph  to  the  fair  clime  of  the  Ideal,  where 
undying  affections  await  thee  ;  and  ever- 
yearning  loves  shall  keep  thee  ever  young. 
Spring  flowers  are  forever  blooming  in  our 
hearts  as  thou  breathest  upon  them,  and  age 
is  but  a  name  for  thy  immortal  youth,  0  friend 
of  dreamy  hours  and  tender  reveries.' 

My  Farm  of  Edgewood  :  A  Country  Book. 
By  the  Author  of  '  Reveries  of  a  Bachelor.' 
Eighth  Edition.  New  York  :  Charles 
Scribner. 

A  book  of  farm  experience  from  Ik.  Mar- 
vel cannot  fail  to  awaken  the  interest  of  the 
community.  If  the  author  sees  with  the  eye 
of  the  poet,  his  imagination  is  no  ignis-fatuus 
fire  to  mislead  and  bewilder  him  when  mov- 
ing among  the  practical  things  of  life.  He 
begins  with  the  beginning,  the  search  and 
finding  of  the  farm.  Every  page  is  pregnant 
with  valuable  hints  to  the  farmer  as  well  as 
to  the  gentleman  and  scholar.  The  book  is 
a  real  picture  of  country  life,  its  pains,  trials, 
pursuits,  and  pleasures,  and  the  most  varied 
information  is  given  with  respect  to  what  it 
might  be  made,  what  it  should  become.  A 
single  glance  at  the  varied  table  of  contents 
would  be  sufficient  to  convince  the  reader  of 
the  great  interest  of  the  topics  so  pleasantly 
treated  in  the  volume  before  us.  We  ex- 
tract a  few  of  them :  Around  the  House ; 
My  Bees ;  Y\That  to  do  with  the  Farm ;  A 
Sunny  Frontage ;  Laborers ;  Farm  Buildings ; 
The  Cattle ;  The  Hill  Land  ;  The  Farm  Flat ; 
Soiling ;  An  Old  Orchard  ;  The  Pears ;  My 
Garden  ;  Fine  Tilth  makes  Fine  Crops ;  Seed- 
ing and  Trenching ;  How  a  Garden  should 
look  ;  The  lesser  Fruits  ;  Grapes  ;  Plums, 
Apricots,  and  Peaches ;  The  Poultry ;  Is  it 
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Profitable  ?  Debit  and  Credit ;  Money-making 
Farmers;  Does  Farming  Fay?  Agricultural 
Chemistry;  Isolation  of  Farmers;  Dickering; 
The  Bright  Side  ;  Place  for  Science ;  ^Esthet- 
ics of  the  Business  ;  Walks  ;  Shrubbery  ; 
Rural  Decoration  ;  Flowers  ;  L'Envoi. 

Letters  to  the  Joneses.  By  Timothy 
TlTCOMB,  Author  of  '  Letters  to  Young 
People,'  '  Gold  Foil,'  '  Lessons  in  Life,' 
etc.,  etc.  Eighth  edition.  Charles  Scrib- 
ner,  124  Grand  street,  New  York. 

A  work  evincing  strong  practical  common 
sense,  and  acute  discrimination.  Our  author  is 
a  poet,  but  no  mysticism  or  sentimentalism 
disfigures  his  pages ;  he  is  a  clear,  keen  ob- 
server and  analyzer  of  human  nature,  lashing 
its  vices,  discerning  its  foibles,  and  reading 
its  subterfuges  and  petty  vanities.  He  says : 
'  The  only  apologies  which  he  offers  for  ap- 
pearing as  a  censor  and  a  teacher,  are  his 
love  of  men,  his  honest  wish  to  do  them  good, 
and  his  sad  consciousness  that  his  nominal 
criticisms  of  others  are  too  often  actual  con- 
demnations of  himself 

He  addresses  himself  in  a  series  of  letters 
to  the  Joneses  of  Jonesville,  each  Jones  ad- 
dressed being  a  typal  character  and  such  as 
is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  our  midst. 
Homely  and  excellent  advice,  appropriate  to 
their  faults  and  needs,  is  administered  to  each 
individual  Jones  in  turn,  as  he  falls  under 
the  salutary  but  sharp  scalpel  of  this  keen 
dissector.  There  are  twenty-four  letters,  con- 
sequently twenty-four  studies  from  life,  true 
to  reality  and  detailed  as  a  Dutch  picture. 
We  feel  our  own  faults  and  foibles  bared  be- 
fore us  as  we  read.  While  these  pages  are 
very  interesting  to  the  general  reader,  the 
divine  may  learn  from  them  how  best  in  his 
preaching  to  aim  his  shafts  at  personal  follies, 
and  the  novelist  find  models  for  his  living 
portraitures  and  varied  pictures. 

The  Water  Babies  :  a  Fairy  Tale  for  a 
Land  Baby.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Kings- 
ley,  Author  of  '  Two  Years  Ago,'  '  Amvus 
Leigh,'  etc.  With  illustrations  by  J.  Noel 
Paten,  B.  S.  A.  Boston:  T.  0.  II.  P. 
Burnham.  New  York:  0.  S.  Felt,  36 
Walker  St.,  1864. 

A  lively  tale,  dedicated  to  the  author's 
youngest  son,  and  calculated  to  entertain 
the  elcterfl  who  read  aloud,  as  well  as  the 
children  who  listen.     There  arc  in  it  manv 


tender  touches,  and  numberless  satiric  blows 
administered  in  Mr.  Kingsley's  own  peculiar 
way. 

Adventures  of  Dick  Onslow  Among  the 
Red  Skins.  A  Book  for  Boys,  With 
Illustrations.  Edited  by  William  II.  G. 
Kingston.  Boston :  J.  E.  Tilton  &  Co. 
1864. 

Stories  of  the  Western  wilderness,  and  of 
life  among  the  Indians,  are  sure  to  meet  with 
favor  in  the  eyes  of  American  boys,  the  de- 
scendants of  a  race  of  pioneers. 

My  Days  and  Nights  on  the  Battle  Field. 
A  Book  for  Boys.  By  '  Carleton.'  Bos- 
ton :  Ticknor  &  Fields",  1864.  For  sale  by 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York. 

This  is  a  useful  book,  containing  sundry 
items  of  military  information,  and  many 
vivid  descriptions  of  land  and  naval  engage- 
ments during  the  present  war — all  interest- 
ing to  young  people. 

Louie's  Last  Term  at  St.  Mary's.  By  the 
author  of  'Rutledge,'  'The  Sutherlands,' 
'  Frank  Warrington,'  etc.  New  York  : 
Carleton,  publisher,  413  Broadway,  1864. 

A  book  of  school  life,  intended  not  less 
for  teachers  than  for  the  youthful  maidens 
whose  various  typal  forms  act,  love,  hate, 
and  suffer  through  its  very  natural  and  in- 
teresting pages. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost.  In  Twelve  Books. 
New  York :  Frank  H.  Dodd,  506  Broad- 
way, 1863. 

The  text  is  a  literal  reprint  from  Keight- 
ley's  Library  edition.  Print,  binding,  and 
size  all  render  the  tasteful  little  book  a  pleas- 
Ant  form  in  which  to  possess  the  greatest  epic 
in  the  English  tongue. 

The  Game  of  Draughts.  By  Henry  Sr-AYTH, 
Author  of  'American  Draught  Player.' 
Buffalo  :  Printed  for  the  Author.  For 
sale  by  Sinclair  Tousey,  New  York. 

This  book  has  been  pronounced  by  the 
highest  authorities  on  checkers,  both  in  the 
Old  and  New  World,  the  best  work  of  the 
kind  ever  written.  It  is  said  to  contain  '  lucid 
instructions  for  beginners,  laws  of  the  game, 
diagrams,  the  score  of  361  games,  together 
with  a  series  of  novel,  instructive,  and  inge- 
nious '  critical  positions.' 
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THOMAS    JEFFERSON,  AS   SEEN   BY    THE   LIGHT    OF  1863. 

Mr.  Jefferson,  in  his  lifetime,  un-  war  of  the  Democrats  against  the  Fed- 
derwent  the  extremes   of   abuse    and  eralists,  no  one  sought  to   escape  the 
of  adulation.     Daily,  semi-weekly,  or  service.     Every  able-tongued  man  was 
weekly  did  Fenno,  Porcupine  Cobbett,  ready  to  fight  with  it,  either  for  Jeffer- 
Dennie,  Coleman,  and  the  other  Fed-  son  or  against  him. 
eral  journalists,  not  content  with  pro-  "When    Jefferson    passed    away    tri- 
claiming  him  an  ambitious,  cunning,  and  umphant,  toleration  set  in.     His  ene- 
deceitful  demagogue,  ridicule  his  scien-  mies  dropped  him  to  turn  upon  living 
tine  theories,  shudder  at  his  irreligion,  prey.     They  came  to  acquiesce  in  him, 
sneer  at  his  courage,  and  allude  coarsely  and  even  to  quote  him  when  he  served 
to  his  private  morals  in  a  manner  more  their  purpose.     But  the  admiration  of 
discreditable    to   themselves    than    to  his    followers    did  not  abate.      They 
him ;  crowning  all  their  accusations  and  canonized  him  as  the  apostle  of  Ameri- 
innuendoes   with  a  reckless  profusion  can  democracy,  and  gave  his  name  to 
of  epkhet.     While  at  the  same  times  the  peculiar  form  of  the  doctrine  they 
and  places  the  whole  company  of  the  professed.    For  many  years  the  utter- 
Democratic  press,  led  by  Bache,  Duane,  ances  of  the  master  were  conclusive  to 
Cheetham,  Freneau,  asserted  with  equal  the  common  men  of  the  party — better 
energy  that  he  was  the  greatest  states-  far  than  the  arguments  of  any  living 
man,  the  profoundest  philosopher,  the  leader.     Of  late  we  have  heard  less  of 
very  sun  of  republicanism,  the  abstract  him.    The  right  wing  of  the  democracy 
of  all  that  was  glorious  in  democracy,  begin  to  doubt  the  expediency  of  the 
And  if  Abraham  Bishop,  of  New  Haven,  States'   Rights  theory ;    and  with  the 
Connecticut,  compared  him  with  Christ,  wrong  wing  his  standing  has  been  in- 
a  great  many  New  Englanders  of  more  jured  by  the  famous  passage  on  slavery 
note  than  Bishop,  pronounced  him  the  iu  the '  Notes  on  Virginia.'     The  wrong 
man  of  sin,  a  malignant  manifestation  wing  of  the  Democratic  party  are  the 
of  Satan.    On  one  or  the  other  of  these  men  who  cry  out  for  the  '  Constitution 
two  scales  he  was  placed  by  every  man  as  it  is,  and  the  Union  as  it  was ' — a  cry 
in  the  United  States,  according  to  each  full  of  sound  and  often  of  fury  ;   but 
citizen's  modicum  of  sense  and  temper,  what  does  it  signify  ?    The  first  gun 
We  say,  every  man — because  in  that  that  was  fired  at  Fort  Sumter  shattered 
vol.  v. — 9 
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the  old  Union.  If  peace  men  and  aboli- 
tionists, secessionists  and  conservatives 
were  to  agree  together  to  restore  the 
old  Union  to  the  status  quo  ante  bellum, 
they  could  not  do  it.  '  When  an  epoch 
is  finished,'  as  Armand  Carrel  once 
wrote,  '  the  mould  is  broken,  it  cannot 
be  made  again.'  All  that  can  be  done 
is  to  gather  up  the  fragments,  and  to 
use  them  wisely  in  a  new  construction. 
An  Indian  neophyte  came  one  day  to 
the  mission,  shouting  :  '  Moses,  Isaiah, 
Abraham,  Christ,  John  the  Baptist ! ' 
When  out  of  breath,  the  brethren  asked 
him  what  he  meant.  '  I  mean  a  glass 
of  cider.'  If  the  peace  party  were  as 
frank  as  the  Indian,  they  would  tell  us 
that  their  cry  signifies  place,  power, 
pelf.  The  prodigal  sons  of  the  South 
are  to  be  lured  back  by  promises  of 
pardon,  indemnification,  niggers  ad 
libitum,  before  they  have  satiated  them- 
selves with  the  husks  which  seem  to 
have  fallen  to  their  portion,  and  are 
willing  to  confess  that  they  have  sin- 
ned against  heaven  and  against  their 
country.  The  arms  of  the  peace  men 
are  open  ;  the  best  robe,  the  ring,  the 
fatted  calf  are  ready.  All  that  is  asked 
in  return  is  a  Union  (as  it  was)  of  votes, 
influence,  and  contributions,  to  place 
the  party  in  power  and  to  keep  it 
there. 

These  misguided  Democrats  owe  to 
Jefferson  the  war  cries  they  shout  and 
the  arms  they  are  using  against  the 
Government.  His  works  are  an  arsenal 
where  these  weapons  of  sedition  are 
arranged  ready  for  use,  bright  and  in 
good  order,  and  none  of  them  as  yet 
superseded  by  modern  improvements. 
He  first  made  excellent  practice  witli 
1  lie  word  '  unconstitutional,'  an  engine 
dangerous  and  terrible  to  the  Adminis- 
tration against  which  it  is  worked ; 
and  of  easy  construction,  for  it  can  be 
prepared  out  of  anything  or  nothing. 
Jefferson  found  it  very  effective  in  an- 
noying and  embarrassing  the  Govern- 
ment in  his  campaigns.  But  as  he  fore- 
saw that  the  time  must  come  when  the 
Supreme   Court  of  the  United    States 


would  overpower  this  attack,  he  adapt- 
ed, with  great  ingenuity,  to  party  war- 
fare the  theory  of  States'  Rights,  -which 
in  1787  had  nearly  smothered  the  Con- 
stitution in  its  cradle.  This  danger- 
ous contrivance  he  used  vigorously 
against  the  alien  and  sedition  law, 
without  considering  that  his  blows 
were  shaking  the  Union  itself.  Mr. 
Calhoun  looked  upon  the  Kentucky 
Resolutions  (Jefferson's  own  work)  as 
the  bill  of  rights  of  nullification,  and 
wrote  for  a  copy  of  them  in  1828  to 
use  in  preparing  his  manifesto  of  the 
grievances  of  South  Carolina.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  allude  to  the  triumph  of 
these  doctrines  at  the  South  under  the 
name  of  secession. 

As  Jefferson  soon  perceived  that  a 
well-disciplined  band  of  needy  expec- 
tants was  the  only  sure  resort  in  elec- 
tions, he  hit  upon  rotation  in  office  as 
the    cheapest    and    most    stimulating 
method  of  paying  the  regular  soldiers 
of  party  for  their  services  (if  successful) 
on  these  critical  occasions.     But  as  a 
wise  general  not  only  prepares  his  at- 
tack, but  carefully  secures  a  retreat  in 
case  his  men  push  too  far  in  the  heat 
of  conflict,  Jefferson  suggested  the  plan 
of  an  elective  judiciary,  which  he  fore- 
saw might  prove  of  great  advantage  to 
those  whose  zeal   should   outrun   the 
law.     He  even  recommended  rebellion 
in  popular  governments  as  a  political 
safety  valve ;  and  talked  about  Shay's 
War  and  the  Whiskey  Insurrection  in 
the  same   vein   and   almost  the   same 
language  that  was  lately  used  to  the 
rioters  of  New  York  by  their  friends 
and   fellow  voters.     And  he   and  his 
followers  shouted  then,  as  their  descend- 
ants shout  now,  '  Liberty  is  in  danger ! ' 
1  The  last  earthly  hope  of  republican 
institutions     resides    in    our    ranks ! ' 
Jefferson  is  also  entitled  to  the  credit 
of  naturalizing  in   the  United   States 
the  phrases  of  the  French  Revolution  : 
virtue   of   the  people ;    reason  of   the 
people ;  natural  rights  of  man,  etc. — 
that  Babylonish  dialect,  as  John  Adams 
called  it,  which  in  France  meant  some- 
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thing,  but  in  this  country  was  mere 
cant.  Jefferson  knew  that  here  all  were 
people,  and  that  no  set  of  men,  whether 
because  of  riches  or  of  poverty,  had 
the  right  to  arrogate  to  themselves  this 
distinction.  But  he  also  knew  that  in 
Europe  this  distinction  did  exist,  and 
that  the  emigrants  who  were  coming 
in  such  numbers  all  belonged  to  the 
lower  class,  there  called  people.  Of 
course  these  flattering  phrases  would 
win  their  ears  and  their  votes  for  the 
people's  ticket  against  an  imaginary 
aristocracy.  Thus  might  be  secured 
an  army  of  obedient  voters,  knowing 
nothing  but  their  orders,  and  thinking 
of  nothing  but  the  pleasing  idea  that 
they  were  the  rulers. 

These  useful  inventions  are  enough 
to  immortalize  any  man.     His  theory, 
that  the  rich  only  should  be  taxed,  as 
an  indirect  form  of  agrarianism,  ought 
not  to  be  forgotten,  for  we  see  it  daily 
carried  out ;  and  his  darling  doctrine, 
that  no  generation  can  bind  its  succes- 
sors, will  come  to  light  again  and  life 
whenever  a  party  may  think  the  repu- 
diation of  our  war  debt  likely  to  be  a 
popular    measure.      Indeed,    there    is 
scarcely  a  form  of  disorganization  and 
of  disorder  which  Jefferson   does  not 
extract  from  some  elementary  principle 
or  natural  right.     We  do  not  mean  to 
accuse  him  of  doing  wrong  deliberately. 
Jefferson  was  an  optimist.     All  was  for 
the  best — at  least,  all  that  he  did  ;  for 
he  was  naturally  predisposed  to  object 
to  any  measure  which  did  not  originate 
with  himself  or  had  not  been  submitted 
to  his  judgment.     His  elementary  prin- 
ciples were  always  at  his  call.     They 
were  based  upon  reason :    how  could 
they  be   wrong  ?     His  mind  grasped 
quickly  all  upon  the  surface  that  suited 
his  purpose  ;  deeper  he  did  not  care  to 
go.     In  deciding  whether  any  political 
doctrine  was  consistent  or  inconsistent 
with  natural  reason,  he  generally  judged 
of  it  by  his  reason — and  this  varied 
with  his  position,  his  interest,  his  feel- 
ings.    He  probably  was  not  aware  of 
the  extent  of  his  mutations ;  his  mind 


was  fixed  on  the  results  to  be  obtained 
— always  the  same:  the  gratification 
of  his  wishes.  His  was  a  Vicar-of-Bray 
kind  of  logic.  The  ultimate  results  of 
his  dealings,  as  affecting  others  and 
the  nation  at  large,  he  apparently  was 
unable  to  consider,  or  put  them  aside 
for  the  time  ;  taking  it  for  granted,  in 
a  careless  way,  that  all  must  come  well. 

Thus  as  times  changed,  he  changed 
with  them.  Laws,  measures,  customs, 
men,  that  seemed  useful  and  praise- 
worthy when  he  was  a  private  individ- 
ual, appeared  pernicious  and  wicked  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  or  to  the  Presi- 
dent. His  life  and  writings  are  full  of 
self-contradictions,  or  rather  of  self- 
refutations,  for  he  seems  to  forget  that 
he  had  ever  thought  differently.  Men 
of  sense  modify  their  opinions  as  they 
advance  in  years  and  in  wisdom,  but 
very  few  men  of  sense  have  held  dia- 
metrically different  opinions  on  almost 
every  important  question  that  has  come 
before  them. 

Jefferson  satisfied  himself  early  in 
life  that  slavery  was  wrong,  morally 
and  economically.  On  no  subject  has 
he  expressed  himself  more  decidedly. 
When  a  very  young  member  of  the  As- 
sembly of  Virginia,  he  seconded  Colonel 
Bland's  motion  to  extend  the  protection 
of  the  laws  to  slaves.  Bland  was  treat- 
ed roughly,  and  the  matter  dropped. 
From  Jefferson's  original  draft  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  a  long 
passage  on  the  iniquity  of  slavery  and 
the  slave  trade  was  stricken  out  by 
Congress.  In  1778  he  introduced  a 
bill  prohibiting  the  importation  of 
slaves  into  Virginia.  Two  years  later 
he  wrote  the  well-known  pages  in  the 
'  Notes.'  In  1783  it  was  proposed  to 
adopt  a  new  constitution  in  Virginia  ; 
Jefferson  drew  one  up,  and  inserted  an 
article  granting  liberty  to  all  persons 
born  of  slave  parents  after  the  year 
1800.  From  that  time  his  zeal  began 
to  cool.  He  perceived  that  his  views 
were  unpopular  at  the  South.  The 
1  Notes '  had  been  printed  for  private 
circulation  only ;  when  Chustellux  asked 
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permission  to  publish  them  in  France, 
Jefferson  consented  on  the  condition 
that  all  passages  relating  to  slavery 
should  be  stricken  out.*  Although  he 
adopted  so  heartily  the  most  extrava- 
gant doctrines  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion on  the  natural  rights  of  mankind, 
among  which  liberty,  equality,  frater- 
nity certainly  ranked  first,  he  quietly 
ignored  the  claims  of  the  American 
black  to  a  share  in  the  bright  future 
that  was  j)romised  to  the  human  race. 
The  act  of  Congress  prohibiting  the 
importation  of  slaves  came  into  force 
in  1808.  It  was  well  received  by  slave 
owners,  for  it  increased  the  value  of  the 
homemade  '  article.'  Jefferson  could 
safely  approve  of  it.  He  did  so  warm- 
ly. With  that  exception  his  silence  on 
this  great  question  was  profound  dur- 
ing the  period  of  his  power;  but  he 
had  no  language  too  theatrical  for  lib- 
erty in  the  abstract,  nor  too  violent  for 
despots  who  were  three  thousand  miles 
away,  and  with  whose  oppressions  the 
people  of  the  United  States  had  no  con- 
cern whatever.  When  the  debates  on 
the  admission  of  Missouri  brought  up 
this  ever-recurring  question  again  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  others,  Jefferson 
spoke  to  sneer  at  the  friends  of  free- 
dom. The  Federalists  had  found  out 
that  their  cherished  monarchical '  form ' 
would  get  them  no  adherents,  and  so 
were  trying  to  throw  a  new  tub  to  the 
whale  by  appealing  to  the  virtuous  sen- 
timents of  the  people.  He  was  in  favor 
of  making  Missouri  a  Slave  State.  To 
extend  the  area  of  slavery  would  in- 
crease the  comfort  of  the  slaves  with- 
out adding  one  more  to  their  number, 
and  would  improve  their  chances  for 
emancipation.  It  would  also  relieve  Vir- 
ginia from  the  burden  that  was  weigh- 
ing her  down — slaves  being  rather 
cheaper  there  than  horses — and  would 
enable  her  to  export  her  surplus  crop 
of  negroes ;  perhaps  eventually  to  dis- 

*  But  a  copy  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  French 
bookseller,  who  published  a  wretched  translation, 
and  Jefferson  authorized  an  edition  in  London 
in  178T. 


pose  of  them  all.  This  last  notion,  by 
the  way,  gives  us  a  pretty  good  idea  of 
Jefferson's  practical  knowledge  of  polit- 
ical economy. 

His  chief  objection  to  the  new  con- 
stitution, when  he  first  saw  it,  was  the 
omission  in  it  of  a  bill  of  rights  provid- 
ing for  the  '  eternal  and  unremitting 
force  of  the  habeas  corpus  act ' — and 
for  the  freedom  of  the  press.  When 
Colonel  Burr  was  arrested,  Jefferson, 
who,  by  the  way,  showed  a  want  of 
dignity  and  self-respect  throughout  the 
affair,  was  eager  to  suspend  the  habeas 
corpus  act,  and  got  a  bill  to  that  effect 
passed  by  one  branch  of  Congress ;  it 
was  lost  in  the  other.  This  was  the 
first  instance  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States.  The  many  fine  things  he  had 
said  on  the  integrity  and  independence 
of  judges  did  not  prevent  him  from 
finding  bitter  fault  with  Chief-Justice 
Marshall  for  not  convicting  Burr.  He 
accused  Marshall  and  the  whole  tribe 
of  Federalists  of  complicity  in  Burr's 
conspiracy.  Poor  old  Paine,  then  near 
his  end,  who  was  one  of  Jefferson's 
jackals  of  the  press,  informed  the  Chief- 
Justice,  through  the  Public  Advertiser, 
that  he  was  '  a  suspected  character.' 
When  Jefferson  had  felt  the  pricking 
of  the  Federal  quills,  he  began  to  think 
differently  of  the  freedom  of  the  press. 
Once,  in  the  safety  of  private  station, 
he  had  got  off  this  antithesis :  if  he 
had  to  choose  between  a  government 
without  newspapers,  and  newspapers 
without  a  government,  he  should  prefer 
the  latter.  But  when  in  his  turn  he 
felt  the  stings  that  previously,  under 
his  management,  had  goaded  even 
Washington  out  of  his  self-control,  Jef- 
ferson could  not  help  saying  that  '  a 
suspension  of  the  press  would  not  more 
completely  deprive  the  nation  of  its 
benefits  than  is  done  by  its  abandoned 
prostitution  to  falsehood.' 

Before  September,  1791,  Mr.  Jefferson 
thought  that  our  affairs  were  proceeding 
in  a  train  of  unparalleled  prosperity, 
owing  to  the  real  improvements  of  the 
Government,  and  the  unbounded  con- 
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Science  reposed  in  it  by  the  people. 
Soon  a  jealousy  of  Hamilton  came 
upon  him,  and  the  displeasure  of  })lay- 
ing  a  second  part :  he  began  to  look 
for  relief  in  the  ranks  of  the  malcon- 
tents. He  then  perceived  monarchical 
longings  in  the  Administration  party, 
and  prophesied  corruption,  despotism, 
and  a  loss  of  liberty  forever,  if  they  were 
to  be  allowed  to  interpret  the  Constitu- 
tion in  their  way.  Washington  was 
the  Atlas  whose  broad  shoulders  bore 
up  the  Federalists.  Bache,  of  the  Au- 
rora,  with  whom  Jefferson's  word  was 
law,  and  Freneau,  of  the  Gazette,  who 
had  received  from  Jefferson  a  clerkship 
in  the  Department  of  State,  accused 
the  General  of  a  desire  to  subvert  the 
Constitution :  the  reserve  of  his  man- 
ners was  said  to  proceed  from  an  affec- 
tation of  royalty  ;  they  even  ventured 
to  charge  him  with  perverting  the  pub- 
lic money.  Jefferson  refused  to  check 
these  base  attacks,  and  wrote  in  the 
same  vein  himself  in  the  famous  letter 
to  Mazzei.  But  after  the  battle  had 
been  fought,  he  perceived  that  Wash- 
ington had  a  hold  stronger  than  party 
feelings  on  the  affections  of  Americans. 
It  would  never  do  to  leave  his  name 
and  fame  in  the  custody  of  Federalists. 
And  so  Mr.  Jefferson  turned  about  and 
denied  that  he  had  ever  made  any 
charges  against  General  Washington. 
On  the  contrary,  he  felt  certain  that 
Washington  did  not  harbor  one  prin- 
ciple of  Federalism.  He  was  neither 
an  Angloman,  a  monarchist,  nor  a  sep- 
aratist. Bache  he  (Jefferson)  knew 
nothing  about ;  over  Freneau  he  had 
no  control ;  and  the  Mazzei  letter  had 
been  misprinted  and  misinterpreted. 
In  spite  of  his  hatred  of  England,  and 
his  fears  lest  the  English  '  form  '  should 
be  adopted  in  the  United  States,  Jeffer- 
son, in  1788,  had  recommended  the 
English  form  to  Lafayette  for  the  use 
of  France.  And  in  spite  of  the  admira- 
tion for  France,  which  with  him  and 
the  Democrats  was  an  essential  article 
of  the  party  faith,  he  took  offence  with 
the  French  Government  because  they 


sided  with  Spain  in  the  dispute  on  the 
boundary  line  between  Louisiana  and 
Florida,  and  proposed  to  Madison  an  al- 
liance with  England  against  France  and 
Spain.  But  Madison  kept  him  steady. 
Six  months  later  he  accused  John  Ran- 
dolph, who  had  abandoned  the  party, 
of  entertaining  the  intolerable  heresy 
of  a  league  with  England. 

Mr.  Jefferson  once  thought  it  neces- 
sary that  the  United  States  should  pos- 
sess a  naval  force.  It  would  be  less 
dangerous  to  our  liberties  than  an  army, 
and  a  cheaper  and  more  effective  weap- 
on of  offence.  '  The  sea  is  the  field  on 
which  we  should  meet  a  European  ene- 
my.' '  We  can  always  have  a  navy  as 
strong  as  the  weaker  nations.'  And  he 
suggested  that  thirty  ships,  carrying 
1,800  guns,  and  manned  by  14,400  men, 
would  be  an  adequate  force.  But  the 
New  Englanders,  those  bitter  Federal- 
ists, loved  the  sea,  lived  by  foreign 
trade,  and  wanted  a  fleet  to  protect 
their  merchantmen.  Mr.  Jefferson's 
views  became  modified.  He  took  a 
strong  dislike  to  the  naval  service.  He 
condemned  the  use  of  the  navy  by  the 
late  President,  and  wished  to  sell  all 
the  public  armed  vessels.  Finding, 
however,  that  the  maritime  tastes  of 
the  nation  were  too  strong  for  him,  he 
hit  upon  the  plan  of  a  land  navy  as  the 
nearest  approximation  to  no  navy  at 
all.  Gunboats  were  to  be  hauled  out 
of  the  water,  and  kept  in  drydocks 
under  sheds,  in  perfect  preservation. 
A  fleet  of  this  kind  only  needed  a  corps 
of  horse  marines  to  complete  its  effi- 
ciency. The  Federalists  laughed  at  these 
'  mummy  frigates,'  and  sang  in  a  lullaby 
for  Democratic  babes  this  stanza : 

1  In  a  cornfield,  high  and  dry, 
Sat  gunboat  Number  One ; 
Wiggle  waggle  went  her  tail, 
Pop  went  her  gun.' 

The  pleasantry  is  feeble  ;  but  the  inborn 
absurdity  of  this  amphibious  scheme 
was  too  great  even  for  the  Democrats. 
Mr.  Jefferson  was  forced,  in  the  teeth 
of  theory,  to  send  a  squadron  against 
the  Barbary  pirates.    He  consoled  him- 
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self  by  ordering  the  commodore  not  to  that  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty,  as  soon  as 
overstep  the  strict  line  of  defence,  and  be  mounted  the  throne,  to  pardon  all 
to  make  no  captures.  It  was  to  be  a  who  had  been  convicted  under  it.  Bur 
display  of  latent  force.  Strange  as  it  before  he  left  the  White  House  he  at- 
may  seem,  he  once  doubted  the  expe-  tempted  to  put  down  Federal  opposi- 
diency  of  encouraging  immigration,  tion  in  the  same  way.  Judges  were 
Emigrants  from  absolute  monarchies,  impeached ;  United  States  attorneys 
as  they  all  were,  they  would  either  brought  libel  suits  against  editors,  and 
bring  with  them  the  principles  of  gov-  even  prosecuted  such  men  as  Judge 
eminent  imbibed  in  early  youth,  or  ex-  Reeve  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Backus  of  Con- 
change  these  for  an  unbounded  licen-  necticut.  It  was  a  pet  doctrine  of  Jef- 
tiousness.  '  It  would  be  a  miracle  were  ferson  that  one  generation  had  no  right 
they  to  stop  precisely  at  the  point  of  to  bind  a  succeeding  one  ;  hence  every 
temperate  liberty.'  Would  it  not  be  constitution  and  all  laws  should  become 
better  for  the  nation  to  grow  more  null  and  every  national  debt  void  at 
slowly,  and  have  a  more '  homogeneous,  the  end  of  nineteen  years,  or  of  what- 
more  peaceable,  and  more  durable '  gov-  ever  period  should  be  ascertained  to  be 
ernment  ?  But  when  it  was  found  at  a  the  average  duration  of  human  life  after 
later  day  that  the  new  comers  placed  the  age  of  twenty-one.  He  adhered  to 
themselves  at  once  in  opposition  to  the  this  notion  through  life,  although  Mr. 
better  classes  and  voted  the  Democratic  Madison,  when  urged  by  him  to  ex- 
ticket  almost  to  a  man,  Jefferson  pro-  pound  it,  gently  pointed  out  its  absurd- 
posed  that  the  period  of  residence  re-  ity.  When  the  news  of  the  massacres 
quired  by  the  naturalization  laws  to  of  September  reached  the  United 
qualify  a  voter  should  be  shortened.  States  at  an  unfortunate  moment  for 
He  had  no  objection  to  coercion  before  the  Francoman  party,  Jefferson  forgot 
1787.  Speaking  of  the  backwardness  this  elementary  principle  and  his  logic, 
of  some  of  the  colonies  in  paying  their  He  professed  that  he  deplored  the 
quota  of  the  Confederate  expenses,  he  bloody  fate  of  the  victims  as  much  as 
recommends  sending  a  frigate  to  make  any  man,  but  they  had  perished  for  the 
them  more  punctual.  '  The  States  must  sake  of  future  generations,  and  that 
see  the  rod,  perhaps  some  of  them  must  thought  consoled  him.  Finally,  the 
be  made  to  feel  it.'  His  somersets  of  man  who  had  announced  in  a  public 
opinion  and  conduct  are  endless.  Once  address,  that  he  considered  it  a  moral 
he  talked  of  opening  a  market  in  the  duty  never  to  subscribe  to  a  lottery, 
neighboring  colonies  by  force  ;  at  an-  nor  to  engage  in  a  game  of  chance,  pe- 
other  time  he  advised  his  countrymen  to  titioncd  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  for 
abandon  the  sea  and  let  other  nations  permission  to  dispose  of  his  house  and 
carry  for  us  ;  in  1785  we  find  him  going  lands  in  a  raffle,  and  in  his  memorial 
abroad  to  negotiate  commercial  treaties  recapitulated  his  services  to  the  country 
with  all  Europe.  He  objected  to  internal  to  strengthen  his  claim  upon  their  in- 
improvements,  and  he  sanctioned  the  dulgence. 

Cumberland  road.  He  proclaimed  all  Jefferson  professed  great  faith  in  hu- 
governments  naturally  hostile  to  the  man  nature ;  but  he  meant  the  human 
liberties  of  the  people,  until  he  himself  nature  of  the  uneducated  and  the  poor, 
became  a  government,  He  made  the  Kings,  rulers,  nobles,  rich  persons,  and 
mission  to  Russia  for  Mr.  Short,  regard-  generally  all  of  the  party  opposed  to 
less  of  repeated  declarations  that  the  him,  were  hopelessly  wrong.  The  er- 
public  business  abroad  could  be  done  rors  of  the  people,  when  they  commit- 
better  with  fewer  and  cheaper  ambassa-  ted  any,  were  accidental  and  momen- 
dors.  The  unlucky  sedition  law  was  tary ;  but  in  the  other  class,  they  were 
so   unconstitutional    in   his   judgment  proofs   of    an   ineradicable  perversity. 
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His  f&ith  in  liunuin  reason  as  the  only  pleased  his  fancy,  without  looking  be- 

power  for  good  government  must  have  neath  the  surface.*     He  was  curious  in 

been  shaken  by  the  students  of  his  uni-  all  matters  of  art,  literature,  and  science, 

versity  in  Virginia.     Their  lawless  con-  but  his  curiosity  was  easily  appeased, 

duct  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  time  He  raves  about  Ossian,  gazes  for  hours 

had  hardly  yet  come  when  the  old  and  on  the  Maison  Carr6e  at  Nismes,  writes 

vulgar  method  of  authority  and  force  letters  to  Paine  on  arcs  and  catenaries, 

could  be  dispensed  with.     The  Univer-  busies  himself  with  vocabularies,  natu- 

sity  of  Virginia  was  a  favorite  project  ral  history,  geology,  discourses  magis- 

of  Jefferson  and  an  honorable  memorial  terially  about  Newton   and  Lavoisier, 

of  his  love  of  education  and  of  letters,  and  studies  nothing  thoroughly.     One 

Although  it  may  be  considered  a  fail-  can  see  by  the  way  in  which  he  handles 

ure,  it  has  failed  from  no  fault  of  his.  his    technical  terms  that  he  does  not 

But  we  may  judge  of  the  real  extent  of  know  the  use  of  them.    He  was  a  smat- 

Jefferson's  toleration,  when  we  read  in  terer  of  that  most  dangerous  kind,  who 

a  letter  written  about  this  university  :  feel  certain  they  have  arrived  at  truth. 

'  In  the  selection  of  our  law  professor  Like  so   many   other  children  of  the 

we  must  be  rigorously  attentive  to  his  eighteenth  century,  he  rejected  the  past 

political  principles.'  with  disdain,  but  was  blindly  credulous 

It  is  easy  to  know  what  would  be  of  the  future ;  and  was  ready  to  embrace 
Jefferson's  position  if  by  some  miracle  an  absurdity  if  it  came  in  a  new  and 
of  nature  he  were  living  in  these  times,  scientific  shape.  The  marquises  and 
If  at  the  South,  he  would  be  a  man  of  abbes  he  met  in  France  had  dreamed 
brave  words — showing  it  to  be  a  nat-  over  elementary  principles  of  society 
ural  right  of  the  white  man  to  own  and  and  government,  until  they  had  lost 
to  chastise  his  negro — and  proving,  from  themselves  in  wandering  mazes  like 
elementary  principles,  that  slavery  is  Milton's  speculative  and  erring  angels, 
the  result  of  the  supremacy  of  reason  He  believed  that  those  gay  philosopJies 
and  the  corner  stone  of  civilized  society,  had  discovered  the  magical  stone  of 
Had  the  advantages  of  the  North  led  social  science,  and  that  misery  and  sin 
him  to  desert  Monticello  for  the  banks  would  be  transmuted  into  virtue  and 
of  the  Hudson,  he  would  have  opposed  happiness.  It  was  only  necessary  to 
the  Administration,  acting  and  talking  kill  all  the  kings  and  to  confide  in  the 
much  like  a  certain  high  official,  '  let-  reason  and  virtue  of  the  people,  and  the 
ting  I  dare  not  wait  upon  I  would ' —  thing  was  done.  The  scenes  of  1789 
for  Jefferson  was  not  a  bold  man,  was  stimulated  Jefferson's  natural  tendency 
master  of  the  art  of  insinuating  his  beyond  the  bounds  of  common  sense, 
opinions  instead  of  stating  them  man-  He  asserted  that  Indians  without  a 
fully,  and  never  advanced  so  far  as  to  government  were  better  off  than  Euro- 
make  retreat  impossible.  peans  with  one,  and  that  half  the  world 

The  truth  is  that  there  wras  nothing  a  desert  with  only  an  Adam  and 
great  nor  even  imposing  in  Jefferson's  Eve  left  in  each  country  to  repopulate 
mental  nor  in  his  moral  qualities.  He  it  would  be  an  improvement  in  the 
expressed  himself  well  in  conversation  condition  of  Europe.  He  became  a 
and  on  paper,  although  a  little  peda-  bigot  of  liberalism.  Luckily  he  had 
gogical  in  manner,  and  too  much  given  *  A  statue  was  erected  to  Buffon  with  the  in- 
to epithet  in  style.     The  literary  claims  scription  : 

of  the  author  of  the  Declaration  of  In-  Naturam  amplectitur  omkbm. 

dependence    cannot     be    passed    over  Some  ecePtic  vrrote  underneath  : 

lightly.     His  mind  was  active  ;  catch-  Qui  TR0P  BMBRASSE>  MAL  ***««  ; 

ing  quickly  the  outlines  of  a  subject,  a^^ich  ™  do  »ot  ca™  t0  translate,  but 

°  .                                                                 J       '  which  is  too  good  a  description  of  Jefferson's 

he   jumped    at     the    conclusion    which  scientific  acquirements  to  be  omitted. 
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his  American  blood  and  practical  edu-  tions,  led  him  into  actions  that  have 
cation  to  restrain  him,  or  he  might  have  damaged  his  character  as  a  gentleman, 
been  as  foolish  as  Brissot  and  as  rabid  For  instance,  his  behavior  to  Washing- 
as  Marat.  As  it  was,  he  could  not  help  ton.  When  a  member  of  Washington's 
perceiving  in  his  calmer  moments  that  cabinet,  protesting  the  warmest  friend- 
this  new  path  to  the  glorious  future  ship  to  him,  his  confidential  adviser  by 
which  the  philosophes  were  pointing  out  virtue  of  the  office  he  held,  he  permit- 
to  their  countrymen,  had  been  for  ted,  not  to  say  encouraged,  those  at- 
many  years  in  America  the  well-worn  tacks  in  Freneau's  paper  which  were 
high  road  of  the  nation.  outrages  on  common  decency.     His  in- 

On  most  subjects,  Jefferson's  opinions  timacy  with  the  President  enabled  him 
were  dictated  by  his  feelings.  He  takes  to  judge  of  the  efiect  of  the  blows, 
so  little  pains  to  conceal  this  weakness,  He  noticed,  with  the  cool  precision  of 
that  we  can  hardly  suppose  he  was  an  experimental  observer,  the  symptoms 
aware  of  it.  Contradiction  he  could  of  pain  and  annoyance  which  Washing- 
not  bear.  Opposition  of  any  kind  pro-  ton  could  not  always  conceal.  Freneau 
duced  a  bitter  feeling.  Vanity,  latent  was  Jefferson's  clerk ;  a  word  would 
perhaps,  but  acrid,  corroded  his  judg-  have  stopped  him.  '  But  I  will  not  do 
ment  of  his  adversaries.  In  France  it,'  Jefferson  says  ;  '  his  paper  has  saved 
Governeur  Morris  remarked  that  he  our  Constitution,  which  was  galloping 
was  too  fond  of  calling  fools  those  who  forth  into  monarchy.'  Jefferson's  un- 
did not  agree  with  him ;  a  sure  sign  derhand  attack  upon  Vice-President 
of  want  of  strength.  Great  minds  are  Adams,  in  the  note  he  wrote  by  way 
essentially  tolerant  of  the  opinions  of  of  preface  to  the  American  publisher 
others.  They  know  how  easy  it  is  to  of  Paine's  '  Rights  of  Man,'  is  a  domes- 
err.  There  was  a  good  deal,  too,  of  the  tic  treachery  of  the  same  kind,  though 
Pharisee  about  Jefferson.  '  He  was  of  very  much  less  in  degree.  That  note 
no  party,  nor  yet  a  trimmer  between  par-  might  have  been  written  on  the  im- 
ties.  If  he  could  not  go  to  heaven  but  pulse  of  the  moment ;  but  what  shall 
with  a  party,  he  would  not  go  there  at  we  say  of  his  practice  of  committing  to 
all.'  But  he  thanked  God  he  was  not  paper  Hamilton's  sayings  in  the  free- 
as  the  Federalists  were :  Anglomen,  dom  of  after-dinner  conversation — a 
monarchists,  workers  of  corruption  !  time  when  open-hearted  men  are  apt  to 
nor  even  as  this  Washington  !  He  forget  that  there  may  be  a  Judas  at 
boasted,  too,  that  he  had  never  written  table — imd  of  saving  them  up  to  be 
a  line  for  the  public  press  ;  his  method  used  against  him  in  the  future  ?  Jeffer- 
was  to  suggest  his  views  to  others,  and  son  explains  away  these  and  other  du- 
employ  them  to  put  them  into  print.  bious  passages  in  his  life  with  great 

Careful  not  to  sj)cak  out  too  boldly  ingenuity.  He  had  to  make  such  ex- 
when  it  was  not  altogether  safe  to  do  planations  too  often.  An  apology  im- 
80,  and  wanting  rather  in  moral  cour-  plies  a  mistake,  wilful  or  accidental, 
age,  he  was  a  persevering  man,  pursu-  Too  many  indicate,  to  say  the  least,  a 
ing  his  plans  with  the  eagerness  of  lack  of  discretion.  What  a  difference 
women,  who  always  have  a  thousand  between  these  explanations,  evasions, 
excellent  reasons,  however  illogical  and  excuses,  denials,  and  the  majestic  man- 
inconsistent  they  may  be,  for  doing  as  liness  of  Washington,  who  never  did  or 
they  please — and  like  women,  he  was  wrote  or  said  anything  which  he  hesi- 
not  over  scrupulous  as  to  the  means  he  tated  to  avow  openly  and  without  qual- 
employed  to  reach  his  object.  ification  ! 

The  same  envious  vanity  and  inabili-         Another  dissimilarity  between  these 

ty  to  resist  his  feelings  which  warped  two  worth  heeding,  is  Jefferson's  want 

his  judgment  into  so  many  contradic-  of  that  thrift  which  produces  indepen- 
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dence,  comfort,  and  self-respect.  He 
lived  beyond  his  means,  and  died  liter- 
ally a  beggar. 

Jefferson  was  deficient  in  that  happy 
combination  of  courage,  energy,  judg- 
ment, and  probity,  which  mankind  call 
character,  for  want  of  a  more  distinct- 
ive word — but  which,  in  fact,  in  its 
highest  expression,  is  genius  on  the 
moral  side.  It  commands  the  respect 
of  mankind  more  than  the  most  bril- 
liant faculties  —  and  it  accomplishes 
more.  We  have  only  to  look  at  Wash- 
ington's life  to  see  what  can  be  done 
by  it. 

When  Governor  of  Virginia  during 
the  Revolutionary  War,  Jefferson  show- 
ed a  want  of  spirit  and  of  action  ;  the 
same  deficiency  was  more  painfully  con- 
spicuous in  his  dealings  with  the  Bar- 
bary  pirates  and  in  the  affair  of  the 
Leopard  and  Chesapeake.  The  insults 
and  spoliations  of  the  English  and 
French  under  the  orders  in  council  and 
the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  were  borne 
with  equal  meekness.  He  was  for  peace 
at  all  hazards,  and  economy  at  any 
price.  When  at  last  he  found  he  had 
exhausted  his  favorite  method,  and 
that  neither  '  time,  reason,  justice,  nor 
a  truer  sense  of  their  own  interests ' 
produced  any  effect  upon  the  obstinate 
aggressors,  he  could  desire  no  better 
means  of  checking  their  depredations 
upon  our  trade  than  to  order  our  mer- 
chants to  lay  up  their  ships  and  shut 
up  their  shops.  It  was  a  Japanese 
stroke  of  policy — to  revenge  an  insult 
by  disembowelling  oneself — hari  kari 
applied  to  a  nation. 

His  was  indeed  a  brilliant  theory  of 
government,  if  we  take  him  at  his 
word.  At  home,  freedom  was  to  be  in- 
vigorated by  occasional  rebellions,  not 
to  be  put  down  too  sharply,  for  fear  of 
discouraging  the  people — the  tree  of 
liberty  was  to  be  watered  with  blood. 
A  broad,  custom-house  regulations  would 
keep  the  peace  of  the  seas.  Em- 
bargo and  non-intercourse  must  bring 
France  and  England  to  their  good  be- 
havior. 


Mr.  Jefferson  had  his  political  pana- 
cea :  all  disorders  would  infallibly  be 
cured  by  it.  He  puffed  it  in  his  jour- 
nals and  extolled  its  virtues  in  his  state 
papers.  He  congratulated  his  country- 
men upon  his  election  ;  he  called  it  the 
revolution  of  1800.  Now  at  length 
they  could  try  the  panacea.  What 
wonders  did  it  work  ?  The  Federalists 
can  point  to  the  results  of  their  twelve 
years  of  power :  credit  created  out  of 
bankruptcy  ;  prosperity  out  of  union  ; 
a  great  nation  made  out  of  thirteen 
small  ones — an  achievement  far  beyond 
that  Themistocles  could  boast  of.  Jef- 
ferson added  the  Louisiana  Territory  to 
the  Union  ;  but  this,  the  only  solid  re- 
sult of  his  Administration,  was  totally 
inconsistent  with  his  principles.  Did 
he  render  any  other  service  to  the 
country  ?  We  know  of  none.  His 
'  Quaker  ■  theories  and  '  terrapin '  policy 
increased  the  contempt  of  our  enemies, 
cost  the  nation  millions  of  money  to  no 
purpose,  and  made  the  war  of  1812  in- 
evitable. 

No  one  can  deny  that  Jefferson  was 
a  monster  of  party  tactics  and  strategy. 
He  knew  well  how  to  get  up  a  cry,  to 
excite  the  odium  vulgare  against  his  an- 
tagonists, to  play  skilfully  upon  the 
class  feeling  of  poor  against  rich,  and 
to  turn  to  profit  every  popular  weak- 
ness and  meanness.  He  drilled  and 
organized  his  followers,  and  led  them 
well  disciplined  to  victory.  But  on  the 
grander  field  of  statesmanship  he  was 
wanting.  He  was  what  Bonaparte 
called  an  ideologist.  A  principle,  how- 
ever true,  may  fail  in  its  application, 
because  other  principles,  equally  true, 
may  then  come  into  action  and  vitiate 
the  result.  These  collateral  principles 
Jefferson  never  deigned  to  consider. 
He  had  no  conception  of  expediency, 
of  which  a  wise  statesman  never  loses 
sight.  Results  he  thought  must  be 
advantageous,  provided  processes  were 
according  to  his  principles.  His  object 
appears  to  have  been  rather  a  govern- 
ment after  his  theories  than  a  good 
government.     And   in  this  respect  he 
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is  the  type  of  the  impracticable  and 
mischief-making  class  of  reformers  nu- 
merous in  this  country. 

Jefferson  seems  to  have  been  unable 
to  grasp  the  real  political  character  of 
the  American  people,  the  path  they 
were  destined  to  tread,  the  shape  their 
institutions  must  necessarily  take.  He 
was  possessed  with  the  idea  that  liber- 
ty was  in  danger,  and  that  the  attempt 
was  made  to  change  the  republic  into 
a  monarchy,  perhaps  a  despotism.  This 
delirious  fancy  beset  him  by  day  and 
was  a  terror  by  night.  He  was  haunted 
by  the  likeness  of  a  kingly  crown. 
Hamilton  and  Adams  were  writing  and 
planning  to  place  it  upon  somebody's 
head.  Federalist  senators,  congress- 
men, Revolutionary  soldiers,  were  trans- 
formed into  monarchists  and  Anglomen. 
Grave  judges  appeared  to  his  distem- 
pered vision  in  the  guise  of  'court  law- 
yers and  would-be  ambassadors.  The 
Cincinnati  lowered  over  the  Constitu- 
tion eternally.  The  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  was  the  stronghold 
in  which  the  principle  of  tyrannical 
power,  elsewhere  only  militant,  was 
triumphant.  Hamilton's  funding  sys- 
tem was  a  scheme  to  corrupt  the  coun- 
try. Even  the  stately  form  of  Washing- 
ton rose  before  him  in  the  shape  of 
Samson  shorn  by  the  harlot  England. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  Jefferson  per- 
sisted in  his  delusion  to  the  end.  A 
man  in  his  position  ought  to  have  seen 
that  in  spite  of  the  old  connection  with 
the  British  crown,  the  States  were  and 
always  had  been  essentially  republican 
in  feelings,  manners,  and  forms.  No- 
where in  the  world  had  local  self-gov- 


ernment been  carried  to  such  extent 
and  perfection.  To  build  up  a  mon- 
archy out  of  the  thirteen  colonies  was 
impracticable.  Washington,  more  clear 
sighted,  said  that  any  government  but 
a  republic  was  impossible  :  there  were 
not  ten  men  in  the  United  States  whose 
opinions  were  worth  attention  who  en- 
tertained the  thought  of  a  monarchy. 
In  his  judgment  the  danger  lay  in  the 
other  direction.  The  weakness  of  the 
Government,  not  its  strength,  might 
lead  to  despotism  through  license  and 
anarchy.  He  desired  to  keep  the  rising 
tide  of  democracy  within  bounds  by 
every  legitimate  barrier  that  could  be 
erected,  lest  it  should  overflow  the 
country  and  sweep  away  all  govern- 
ment. Jefferson  was  for  throwing  open 
the  floodgates  to  admit  it.  He  thought 
himself  justified  in  combating  the 
monarchists  of  his  hallucinations  by 
every  means,  however  illegal  and  un- 
constitutional. Washington  warned 
him  and  his  followers  that  they  were 
'  systematically  pursuing  measures 
which  must  eventually  dissolve  the 
Union  or  produce  coercion.'  Jefferson, 
deaf  to  the  admonition,  pressed  on, 
and,  like  Diomede  at  the  siege  of  Troy, 
wounded  a  divinity  when  he  thought 
he  was  contending  only  with  fellow 
men.  With  his  Kentucky  Resolutions 
he  gave  the  first  stab  to  the  Union  and 
the  Constitution.  What  were  Burr's 
childish  schemes,  which  would  have 
fallen  to  the  ground  from  their  own 
weakness,  compared  with  that  ?  From 
Jefferson  through  Calhoun  to  Jeflerson 
Davis  the  diabolic  succession  of  con- 
spirators is  complete. 
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It  has  become  the  fashion  to  sneer 
at  the  Long  Parliament ;  but  for  all 
this  it  cannot  be  denied  that  that  as- 
semblage rendered  services  of  incalcu- 
lable  importance  to  the  state.  Extreme 
old  age  forms  at  all  times  an  object  of 
pity,  and,  with  the  thoughtless  and  in- 
considerate, it  is  but  too  often  an  object 
of  ridicule  and  contempt.  Many  a 
great  man  has,  ere  now,  survived  to 
reach  this  sad  stage  in  his  career  ;  but 
it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  the 
glorious  deeds  of  his  prime  are  to  be 
ignored  or  forgotten.  As  it  has  been 
with  the  distinguished  warrior  or  states- 
man or  author,  so  it  is  with  the  Long 
Parliament.  England  owes  it  a  great 
debt  of  gratitude  on  many  accounts, 
but  the  one  with  which  we  have  more 
especially  to  do  on  the  present  occa- 
sion is,  that  with  it  originated  the  cus- 
tom of  making  public  proceedings  in 
Parliament.  By  this  act  was  the  su- 
premacy of  the  people  over  the  Parlia- 
ment acknowledged,  for  the  very  publi- 
cation of  its  transactions  was  an  appeal 
to  the  people  for  approval  and  support. 
This  printed  record  of  parliamentary 
affairs  came  out  in  1641,  and  was  en- 
titled The  Diurnal  Occurrences,  or  Daily 
Proceedings  of  both  Houses  in  this  great 
and  happy  Parliament,  from  the  3d  of 
November,  1640,  to  the  3d  of  November, 
1641.  The  speeches  delivered  from 
the  first  date  down  to  the  following 
June  were  also  published  in  two  vol- 
umes, and  in  1642  weekly  instalments 
appeared  under  various  titles,  such  as 
The  Heads  of  all  the  Proceedings  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament — Account  of  Pro- 
ceedings of  both  Houses  of  Parliament— 
A  perfect  Diurnal  of  the  Passages  in 
Parliament,  etc.,  etc.  There  was  no  re- 
porters gallery  in  those  days,  and  the 
Parliament  only  printed  what  they 
pleased;  still   this  was  a   step  in  the 


right  direction.  After  Parliaments  oc- 
casionally evinced  bitter  hostility  to- 
ward the  press,  but  that  which  boasted 
Sawyer  Lenthal  for  its  speaker  was  its 
friend  (at  all  events,  at  first,  though 
afterward,  as  we  shall  notice  by  and 
by,  it  displayed  some  animosity  against 
its  early  protege),  and  from  this  meagre 
beginning  took  its  rise  that  which  is 
beyond  doubt  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant domestic  functions  of  the  press  at 
the  present  day. 

The  abolition  of  the  great  bugbear 
and  tyrant  of  printers — that  infamous 
mockery  of  a  legal  tribunal,  the  Star 
Chamber — wa3  another  gigantic  ob- 
stacle cleared  away  from  the  path  of 
journalism.  The  Newes  BooTces,  which, 
in  spite  of  all  difficulties,  had  already 
become  abundant,  now  issued  forth  in 
swarms.  They  treated  de  rebus  omnibus 
et  guibusdam  aliis.  Most  of  them  were 
political  or  polemical  pamphlets,  and 
boasted  extraordinary  titles.  There  is 
a  splendid  collection  of  these  in  the 
British  Museum,  collected  by  the  Rev. 
W.  Thomason,  and  presented  to  the 
nation  by  King  George  III.  We  will 
mention  a  few  of  them.  A  controversial 
religious  tract  rejoices  in  the  title  of 
A  fresh  bit  of  Mutton  for  those  fleshy- 
minded  Cannibals  that  cannot  endure 
Pottage.  A  political  skit  upon  Prince 
Rupert  is  styled  An  exact  Description 
of  Prince  Rupert 's  malignant  She-Monkey. 
a  great  Delinquent,  and  has  a  comical 
woodcut  upon  the  title  page  of  the 
animal,  in  a  cap  and  petticoat  and  with 
a  sword  by  its  side.  This  pamphlet  is 
printed  partly  in  ordinary  modern  type 
and  partly  in  black  letter.  Another 
pamphlet  in  the  form  of  dialogue  is 
directed  against  the  abuses  of  the  laws, 
especially  at  one  of  the  infamous 
'  comptoirs '  of  the  time.  It  is  called 
Wonderfull  Strange  Newes  from    Wood 
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Street    Counter — yet  not  so  Strange    as  Thus,  while  many  pamphlets  bore  the 

True,  being  proved  by  lamentable  Expe-  titles  of  Glorious,  Joyj ul,  Victorious,  etc., 

rience,  the  relation  of  which  others    were    dubbed    Horrible  Newes, 

4  Will  make  you  laugh,  'twill  make  you  cry  ;  Terrible  Neiccs,   and  so   forth.     By  for 

'Twill  make  you  mad,  'twill  make  you  try.'  the  greater  number  of  these  were  issued 

Another  is  Newes,  true  Newes,  laudable  by  the  partisans  of  the  Parliament ;  but 

Newes,  Citie  Neices,  Countrie  Neices,  the  the  Royalists  were  by  no  means  idle, 

World  is  Mad  or  it  is  a  Mad  World,  my  and  the  king  carried  about  a  travelling 

Masters,  especially  in  the  Antipodes,  these  printing  press,  as  is  evidenced  by  sev- 

Things  are  come  to  passe.   This  is  a  satiri-  eral    proclamations,    manifestoes,    etc., 

cal  description  of  manners  and  customs  issued  at  Oxford,  Worcester,  York,  and 

on  '  the  other  side  of  the  world,'  the  other    places,  sometimes    in    ordinary 

writer  asserting  that  in  those  regions  type,   sometimes    in    black    letter,   by 

everything  is  the   exact    opposite   of  '  Robert  Barker,  his  Majestie's  Printer.' 

what  takes  place   among   us,  so  that  All  the  emanations  of  the  press  were 

there  beggars  ride  in  carriages  and  are  not,  however,  mere  isolated  pamphlets, 

highly  esteemed,  men  of  title  are  of  no  but  there  was  a  large  crop  of  periodi- 

account,    lawyers    take    no    fees,    and  cals,  such  as  The  Kingdom's   Weekly  In~ 

bailiffs  decline  to  arrest  debtors,  etc.,  etc.  telligencer — The    Royal    Diurnall,   etc. 

There  is  also  a  very  quaint  woodcut  of  About  this  time  the  name  Mercurius 

the  world  and  the  heavens,  the  four  began  to   be  very  freely  adopted  for 

winds,   etc.,   with    an    astrologer  and  these  periodicals.     It  had  been  already, 

other  persons  looking  at  them.     Very  for  a  long  time,  assumed  as  a  nom  dc 

many  of  these  pamphlets  are  actual  re-  plume  by  writers  and  printers,  but  the 

lations  of  occurrences  in  different  parts  title  was  now  assigned  to  the  publica- 

of  the  kingdom  and  in  foreign  coun-  tions  themselves.     One  of  the  earliest 

tries.     Thus  we  find,  Victorious  Newes  of  these  was  Mercurius  Aulicus,  a  scur- 

from  Waterford  ;   The  joy/idlest  Newes  rilous  print  in  the  interest  of  the  court 

from  Hull  that  ever  came  to  London  of  party — as    its    name    imports — which 

the  Proceedings  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick's  first   appeared  in   1642.     Others  were 

Shipps ;    The  best  and    happiest   Newes  entitled  respectively  Mercurius  Britan- 

from  Ireland,  from  the  Army  before  Kil-  nicus  —  Mercurius    Anti-BHtannicus — 

dare;  Newes  from  Blacklieath  concerning  Mercurius  Fumigosus,  a  Smoaking  Noc- 

the  Meeting  of  Vie  Kentish  Men  ;  Exceed-  turnal — Mercurius  Pragmaticus  —  Mer- 

ing  joyfull  Newes  from  Holland  ;    The  curius     Anti  -  Pragmaticus  —  Mercurius 

best  Newes  that  ever  was  Printed,  consists  Mercuriorum     Stultissimus  —  Mercurius 

of,  1.  Prince  Rupert's  Resolution  to  bee  Insanus  Insanissimus —  MercuHus  Dia- 

gone  to  his  Mother,  who  hath  sent  for  bolicus  —  Mercurius    Mastix,  faithfully 

him.;  2.  His  Majestic' s  roy all  Intentions  lashing  all  Scouts,  Mercuries,  Posts,  Spyes, 

declared  to  joyne  with  the  Parliament  in  and  others — Mercurius  Radamanthus,  the 

a  treaty  of  Peace;    3.   The  Particxdars  Chief  Judge  of  Hell,  his  Circuits  through 

of  the  High  Court  of  Parliament  drawn  all  the  Courts  of  Laic  in  England,  etc., 

up  to  be  sent  to  his  Majesty  for  Peace  ;  etc.    Other  newspapers  bore  such  quaint 

4.  Directions  from  the  Lords  and  Com-  titles  as  the  following  :  The  Dutch  Spye 

mons  directed  to  the  Commanders  for  the  — The  Scots  Dove — The  Parliament  Kite 

ordering  of  the  Army.     One  quaint  title  — The    Secret    Oicle — The    Parliament 

presents  a  very  odd  association  :  Newes  Screech  Oirle,  and   other  ornithological 

from  Hell  and  Rome  and  the  Lines  of  monstrosities.     Party  spirit  ran  high, 

Court.     The  contending  parties  appear  and  the  contending  scribes  carried  on 

to  have  suited  their  titles  to  the  sub-  a  most  foul  and  savage  warfare,  and 

stance  of  the  Newes  they  chronicled  ac-  demolished  their  adversaries,  both  po- 

cordingly  as  it  affected  their  interests,  litical  and  literary,  without  the  slight- 
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est  compunction  or  mercy.  Some  of 
these  brochures  were  solely  directed 
against  the  utterances  of  one  particular 
rival  scribe,  as  is  shown  by  one  or  two 
of  the  titles  above  quoted.  Doctor 
Johnson  says : 

'  When  any  title  grew  popular,  it  was 
stolen  by  the  antagonist,  who  by  this 
stratagem  conveyed  his  notions  to  those 
who  would  not  have  received  him  had 
he  not  worn  the  appearance  of  a  friend.' 

According  to  Mr.  Nichols'  the  print- 
er's list,  there  were  no  less  than  three 
hundred  and  fifty  of  these  Mercuries 
and  Newes  Bookes  published  between 
1642  and  1665,  a  list  that  would  no 
doubt  be  largely  swollen  could  the 
titles  of  all  that  have  perished  and  left 
no  trace  behind  be  ascertained.  These 
Meixuries  appeared  at  different  inter- 
vals, but  none  oftener  than  three  times 
a  week,  and  their  price  was  generally 
one  penny,  but  sometimes  twopence. 

Many  of  the  writers  were  nothing 
but  venal  hirelings,  and  changed  sides 
readily  enough  when  their  own  private 
interests  seemed  to  render  it  desirable. 
One  of  the  most  famous — or  infamous, 
according  to  Anthony  a  "Wood,  who 
describes  him  as  '  a  most  seditious,  mu- 
table, and  railing  writer,  siding  with 
the  rout  and  scum  of  the  people,  mak- 
ing them  weekly  sport  by  railing  at 
all  that  was  noble,'  etc. — was  March- 
mont  Nedham.  In  1643  he  brought 
out  the  Mercurius  Britannicus,  one  of 
the  ablest  periodicals  on  the  Parlia- 
mentary side,  whatever  honest  old  An- 
thony may  say  to  the  contrary.  But 
being  imprisoned  for  libel,  he  thought 
it  best  to  change  his  politics,  and  for 
two  years  appeared  as  an  ultra-virulent 
Royalist  partisan  in  the  Mercurius 
Pragmaticus.  After  the  execution  of 
Charles  the  First,  however,  he  returned 
to  his  old  party,  and  advocated  their 
cause  in  the  Mercurius  Politicus,  which 
purported  to  be  published  '  in  defence 
of  the  commonwealth  and  for  informa- 
tion of  the  people.'  After  some  years 
he  fell  into  temporary  disgrace,  but 
was  soon  received  again  into  favor  by 


the  House  of  Commons,  which  passed 
a  vote  in  August,  1659,  '  that  March- 
mont  Nedham,  gentleman,  be  and  here- 
by is  restored  to  be  writer  of  the  Pub- 
lick  Intelliyence  as  formerly.'  At  the- 
Restoration  he  was  discharged  from 
his  office,  but  contrived  to  make  his 
peace  with  the  party  in  power,  and, 
true  to  his  instincts,  changed  his  polit- 
ical creed  once  more  for  that  of  the 
winning  side,  but  without  succeeding 
in  being  reinstated  in  his  old  post. 
The  other  most  noteworthy  writers  of 
Mercuries  were  John  Birkenhead,  author 
of  the  Mercurius  Aulicus,  Peter  Ileylin, 
Bruno  Ryves — all  parsons — and  John 
Taylor,  the  Water  Poet,  author  of  the 
Mercurius  Aquaticus. 

Nothing  was  too  great  or  too  small 
for  the  writers  of  these  Mercuries,  noth- 
ing too  exalted  or  too  mean.  Nothing 
was  sacred  in  their  eyes  ;  the  most  pri- 
vate affairs  were  dragged  into  the  po- 
litical arena,  and  family  and  domestic 
matters,  that  had  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  public  life,  were  paraded  be- 
fore the  world.  Bitter  personalities 
and  invective  seem  to  be  inseparable 
concomitants  of  the  early  stage  of  jour- 
nalism in  all  countries.  This  was  the 
case  in  France  and  Germany ;  it  is  the 
case  in  Russia  at  the  present  day. 
That  it  was  the  case  in  America,  let  the 
following  extract  from  Franklin's  pri- 
vate correspondence  testify : 

'  The  inconsistency  that  strikes  me 
the  most  is  that  between  the  name  of 
your  city,  Philadelphia,  and  the  spirit 
of  rancor,  malice,  and  hatred  that 
breathes  in  the  newspapers.  For  I 
learn  from  those  papers  that  your  State 
is  divided  into  parties,  that  each  party 
ascribes  all  the  public  operations  of  the 
other  to  vicious  motives,  that  they  do 
not  even  suspect  one  another  of  the 
smallest  degree  of  honesty,  that  the 
anti-Federalists  are  such  merely  from 
the  fear  of  losing  power,  places,  or 
emoluments,  which  they  have  in  posses- 
sion or  expectation  ;  that  the  Federal- 
ists are  a  set  of  conspirators,  who  aim 
at  establishing  a  tyranny  over  the  per- 
sons and  property  of  their  country- 
men, and  who  live  in  splendor  on  the 
plunder  of  the  people.     I   learn,  too, 
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that  your  justices  of  the  peace,  though 
chosen  by  their  neighbors,  make  a  vil- 
lanous  trade  of  their  offices,  and  pro- 
mote discord  to  augment  fees,  and  fleece 
their  electors ;  and  that  this  would  not  be 
mended  were  the  choice  in  the  Executive 
Council,  who,  with  interested  or  party 
aims,  are  continually  making  as  improp- 
er appointments,  witness  a '  petty  fiddler, 
sycophant,  and  scoundrel '  appointed 
judge  of  the  admiralty,  an  '  old  wo- 
man and  fomentor  of  sedition '  to  be 
another  of  the  judges,  and  '  a  Jeffreys ' 
chief  justice,  etc.,  etc.,  with  '  harpies,' 
the  comptroller  and  naval  officers,  to 
prey  upon  the  merchants,  and  deprive 
them  of  their  prorjerty  by  force  of  arms, 
etc.  I  am  informed,  also,  by  these 
papers,  that  your  General  Assembly, 
though  the  annual  choice  of  the  people, 
shows  no  regard  to  their  rights,  but 
from  sinister  views  or  ignorance  makes 
laws  in  direct  violation  of  the  Consti- 
tution, to  divest  the  inhabitants  of  their 
property,  and  give  it  to  strangers  and 
intruders,  and  that  the  Council,  cither 
fearing  the  resentment  of  their  constit- 
uents or  plotting  to  enslave  them,  had 
projected  to  disarm  them,  and  given 
orders  for  that  purpose ;  and,  finally, 
that  your  President,  the  unanimous 
joint  choice  of  the  Council  and  As- 
sembly, is  '  an  old  rogue,  who  gave  his 
assent  to  the  Federal  Constitution  mere- 
ly to  avoid  refunding  money  he  had 
purloined  from  the  United  States.' 
There  is,  indeed,  a  good  deal  of  man's 
inconsistency  in  all  this,  and  yet  a 
stranger,  seeing  it  in  our  own  prints, 
though  he  does  not  believe  it  all, 
may  probably  believe  enough  of  it  to 
conclude  that  Pennsylvania  is  peopled 
by  a  set  of  the  most  unprincipled, 
wicked,  rascally,  and  quarrelsome  scoun- 
drels upon  the  face  of  the  globe.  I 
have  sometimes,  indeed,  suspected  that 
those  papers  are  the  manufacture  of 
foreigners  among  you,  who  write  with 
the  view  of  disgracing  your  country, 
and  making  you  appear  contemptible 
and  detestable  all  the  world  over;  but 
then  I  wonder  at  the  indiscretion  of 
your  printers  in  publishing  such  wri- 
tings. There  is,  however,  one  of  your 
inconsistencies  that  consoles  me  a  little, 
which  is  that  though,  living,  you  give 
one  another  the  character  of  devils, 
dead,  you  are  all  angels.  It  is  delight- 
ful, when  any  of  you  die,  to  read  what 
good  husbands,  good  fathers,  good 
friends,  good  citizens,  and  good  Chris- 
tians you  were,  concluding  with  a  scrap 


of  poetry  that  places  you  with  certainty 
in  heaven.  So  that  I  think  Pennsyl- 
vania a  good  country  to  die  in,  though 
a  very  bad  one  to  live  in.' 

These  remarks,  which  Franklin  makes 
with  such  powerful  irony,  might  apply 
with  equal  force  to  a  similar  period  in 
the  newspaper  history  of  any  country, 
and  most  of  all  to  that  of  England. 

The  worst  features,  perhaps,  of  these 
writers  of  Mercuries,  were  the  readiness 
with  which  they  apostatized,  and  the 
systematic  and  unblushing  manner  in 
which  they  sold  their  pens  to  the  high- 
est bidder,  and  prostituted  the  press  to 
serve  the  purposes  of  their  patrons. 
Mrs.  Hutchinson,  in  the  memoirs  of 
her  husband,  Colonel  Hutchinson,  gives 
a  curious  instance  of  their  venality  : 

'  Sir  John  Gell,  of  Derbyshire,  kept 
the  diurnall  makers  in  pension,  soe  that 
whatever  was  done  in  the  neighboring 
counties  against  the  enemy,  was  attrib- 
uted to  him,  and  thus  he  hath  indirect- 
ly purchased  himself  a  name  in  story 
which  he  never  merited.  That  which 
made  his  courage  the  more  questioned 
was  the  care  he  tooke  and  the  expense 
he  was  att  to  get  it  weekly  mentioned 
in  the  diurnalls,  so  that  when  they  had 
nothing  else  to  renoune  him  for,  they 
once  put  it  that  the  troops  of  that  val- 
iant commander  Sir  John  Gell  tooke 

a  dragoon  with  a  plush  doublet 

Mr.  Hutchinson,  on  the  other  side,  that 
did  well  for  virtue's  sake,  and  not  for 
the  vaine  glory  of  it,  never  would  give 
aniething  to  buy  the  flatteries  of  those 
scribblers ;  and,  when  one  of  them 
once,  while  he  was  in  towne,  made 
mention  of  something  done  at  Notting- 
ham, with  falsehood,  and  had  given 
Gell  the  glory  of  an  action  in  which  ho 
was  not  concerned,  Mr.  Hutchinson  re- 
buked him  for  it ;  whereupon  the  man 
begged  his  pardon,  and  told  him  he 
would  write  as  much  for  him  the  next 
weeke;  but  Mr.  Hutchinson  told  him 
he  scorned  his  mercenary  pen,  and 
warned  him  not  to  dare  to  be  in  any 
of  his  concernments ;  whereupon  the 
Allow  was  awed,  and  he  had  no  more 
abuse  of  that  kind.' 

The  Mercuries,  however,  were  not 
allowed  to  have  everything  their  own 
way  without  any  interference    on  the 
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part  of  the  powers  that  were.  In  1647, 
Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  called  the  attention 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  by  letter,  to  the 
great  number  of  unlicensed  newspapers, 
with  a  view  to  their  suppression  ;  but 
he  adds,  in  mitigation  of  his  attack  : 

1  That  the  kingdom's  expectation  may 
be  satisfied  in  relation  to  intelligence 
till  a  firm  peace  be  settled,  considering 
the  mischiefs  that  will  happen  by  the 
poisonous  writings  of  evil  men  sent 
abroad  daily  to  abuse  and  deceive  the 
people,  that  if  the  House  shall  see  it  fit, 
some  two  or  three  sheets  may  be  per- 
mitted to  come  forth  weekly,  which 
may  be  licensed,  and  have  some  stamp 
of  authoritie  with  them,  and  in  respect 
of  the  former  licenser,  Mr.  Mabbot, 
hath  approved  himself  faithful  in  that 
service  of  licensing,  and  likewise  in  the 
service  of  the  House  and  of  this  army, 
I  humbly  desire  that  he  may  be  restored 
and  continued  in  the  same  place  of 
licenser.' 

The  result  of  this  letter — which  is 
remarkable,  by  the  way,  for  its  mention 
of  the  licenser — was  that  the  House  of 
Lords  issued  an   edict  to  forbid   any 
such  publications  except  with  the  li- 
cense of  one  or  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  with  the  name  of  the  author, 
printer,   and  licenser  attached.      The 
penalties  for  any  evasion  of  this  enact- 
ment were,  for  the  writer,  a  fine  of  forty 
shillings    or    imprisonment    for    forty 
days;  for  the  printer,  half  that  punish- 
ment, and  the  destruction  of  his  press 
and  plant  as  well,  and  for  the  vendor  a 
sound  whipping  and  the  confiscation 
of  his  wares.     A  second  instance  of 
parliamentary  interference   took   place 
in  the  same  year,  when  a  committee 
was  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
covering and  punishing  every  one  con- 
nected with  the  publication  of  certain 
Mercuries.     The  licensing  system  con- 
tinued in  force,  but  was  not  made  much 
use  of,  although  the  scurrilities  of  the 
press  roused  the  Parliament  every  now 
and  then  into  spasmodic  efforts  of  re- 
pression.    In  addition  to  measures  of 
this  kind,  Nedham's  paper,  from  its 
official  character,  was  doubtless  looked 
upon   by  the  legislature  as  a  sort  of 


antidote  to  the  poison  diffused  by  other 
journalists.  This  came  out  twice  a 
week,  on  Mondays  under  the  name  of 
The  Public  Intelligencer,  and  on  Thurs- 
days under  that  of  Mercurius  Politicus. 
When  Nedham  fell  into  disgrace  at  the 
Restoration,  his  paper  was  placed  by 
Parliament  in  other  hands,  and  the 
Monday  title  changed  to  that  of  The 
Parliamentary  Intelligencer,  though  that 
of  the  Thursday's  issue  remained  un- 
altered. The  powers  of  the  licenser 
were  now  much  more  strictly  exercised, 
and  the  Mercuries  gave  up  the  ghost 
in  shoals.  In  1662  an  act  was  passed 
'  for  preventing  the  frequent  abuses  in 
printing  seditious,  treasonable,  and  un- 
licensed books  and  pamphlets,  and  for 
regulating  of  printing  and  printing 
presses.'  It  also  divided  the  duties  of 
the  licenser,  and  the  supervision  of 
newspapers  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Secretary  of  State.  Ireland  was 
not  slow  to  follow  England's  example, 
for,  in  Lord  Mountmorris's  '  History  of 
the  Irish  Parliament,'  mention  is  made 
in  1662  '  of  a  very  extraordinary  ques- 
tion '  which  '  arose  about  preventing 
the  publication  of  the  debates  of  the 
Irish  Parliament  in  an  English  news- 
paper called  The  Intelligencer,  and  a 
letter  was  written  from  the  Speaker  to 
Sir  Edward  Nicholas,  the  English  Sec- 
retary of  State,  to  prevent  these  publi- 
cations in  those  diurnalls,  as  they  call 
them.'  In  1661,  The  Parliamentary  In- 
telligencer was  turned  into  The  King- 
d-orrCs  Intelligencer,  and  this  last  appel- 
lation was  again  changed  for  that  of 
The  Public  Intelligencer  in  1663.  The 
celebrated  Roger  L'Estrange,  who  was 
then  the  public  licenser,  was  the  editor 
of  this  paper,  as  also  of  an  extra  Thurs- 
day issue  called  The  News.  In  the  first 
number  of  this  old  friend  with  a  new 
face,  he  says,  among  other  pros  and 
cons  as  to  the  desirability  of  a  news- 
paper : 

1  Supposing  the  press  in  order,  the 
people  in  their  right  wits,  and  news  or 
no  news  to  be  the  question,  a  public 
Mercury   should  never  have  my  vote, 
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because  I  think  it  makes  the  multitude 
too  familiar  with  the  actions  and  coun- 
sels of  their  superiors,  too  pragmatical 
and  censorious,  and  gives  them  not 
only   an  itch,  but  a  kind  of  colorable 

right   and    license A  gazette 

is  none  of  the  worst  ways  of  address  to 
the  genius  and  humor  of  the  common 
people,  whose  affections  are  much  more 
capable  of  being  turned  and  wrought 
upon  by  convenient  hints  and  touches 
in  the  shape  and  air  of  a  pamphlet  than 
by  the  strongest  reason  and  best  no- 
tions imaginable  under  any  other  and 

more   sober    form   whatsoever 

So  that  upon  the  main  I  perceive  the 
thing  requisite  (for  aught  I  can  see  yet). 
Once  a  week  may  do  the  business,  for 
I  intend  to  utter  my  news  by  weight, 
not  by  measure.  Yet  if  I  shall  find, 
when  my  hand  is  in,  and  after  the 
planting  and  securing  of  my  corre- 
spondents, that  the  matter  will  fairly 
furnish  more,  without  either  uncertain- 
ty, repetition,  or  impertinence,  I  shall 
keep  myself  free  to  double  at  pleasure. 
One  book  a  week  may  be  expected, 
however,  to  be  published  every  Thurs- 
day, and  finished  upon  the  Tuesday 
night,  leaving  Wednesday  entire  for  the 
printing  of  it.' 

The  Newspaper  was  evidently  devel- 
oping itself — correspondents  were  a 
new  feature — but  still  it  was  very  tardy 
and  very  far  from  being  free.  Fancy 
a  newspaper  in  the  present  day  with 
no  news  more  recent  than  that  of  the 
day  before  yesterday !  In  1G63  the 
title  of  Public  Intelligencer  was  ex- 
changed for  that  of  The  Oxford  Gazette, 
so  called  because  the  court  had  gone 
to  Oxford  on  account  of  the  plague. 
After  the  court's  return  to  the  metrop- 
olis, London  was  substituted,  in  166G, 
for  Oxford,  and  from  that  date  to  the 
present  this,  the  first  official  or  semi- 
official organ,  has  gone  by  the  name  of 
The  London  Gazette.  The  king  caused 
an  edition  of  it  to  be  published  in 
French,  for  the  convenience,  probably, 
of  his  accommodating  banker,  Louis 
the  Fourteenth,  and  this  edition  con- 
tinued to  appear  for  about  twenty 
years. 

Charles  the  Second  was  an  unsparing 
and  unscrupulous  foe  to  the  press,  and 


put  in  practice  every  possible  form  of 
oppression  in  order  to  crush  it.  One's 
blood  boils  at  the  perusal  of  the  perse- 
cutions to  which  the  struggling  apostles 
of  freedom  of  speech  were  subjected,  so 
that  the  contempt  which  this  miserable 
'  king  of  shreds  and  patches '  inspires 
in  other  respects  wellnigh  changes  into 
positive  hatred.  But  desjrite  of  fine 
and  imprisonment,  scourge  and  pillory, 
the  press  toiled  on  steadily  toward  its 
glorious  goal.  The  Newspaper  began 
to  assume — as  far  as  its  contents  were 
concerned — the  appearance  which  it 
wears  at  the  present  day.  Straggling 
advertisements  had  long  ago  appeared, 
the  first  on  record  being  one  offering  a 
reward  for  the  recovery  of  two  horses 
that  had  been  stolen.  This  appeared 
in  the  first  number  of  the  Impartial 
Intelligencer,  in  1648.  Booksellers  and 
the  proprietors  of  quack  medicines  were 
among  the  earliest  persons  to  discover 
the  advantages  of  advertising,  and  in 
1657  came  out  the  Public  Advertiser, 
which  consisted  almost  entirely  of  ad- 
vertisements. The  following  curious 
notification  appeared  in  the  Mercurius 
Politicus,  of  September  30,  1658  : 

'  That  excellent  and  by  all  Physicians 
approved  China  Drink,  called  by  the 
Chineans,  Tcha,  by  other  Nations  Tay, 
alias  Tee,  is  sold  at  the  Sultaness>  Head 
Cophee  House,  in  Sicceting''s  Rents,  by  the 
Royal  Exchange,  London? 

The  earliest  illustrated  paper  is  Mer- 
curius Civicus,  Londoris  Intelligencer,  in 
1643.  The  first  commercial  newspaper 
was  a  venture  of  L'Estrange's  in  1675, 
and  was  styled  The  City  Mercury,  or 
Advertisements  concerning  Trade.  The 
first  literary  paper  issued  from  the  press 
in  1680,  under  the  denomination  of 
Mercurius  Librarius,  or  a  Faithful 
Account  of  all  Books  and  Pamphlets. 
The  first  sporting  paper  was  The 
Jockey's  Intel fi'j<  urcr,  or  Weekly  Ad- 
vertisements of  Horses  and  Second-hand 
Coaehes  to  be  Bought  or  Sold,  in  1683. 
The  first  medical  paper,  Observations  on 
the  Weekly  Bill,  from  July  27  to  August 
3,  with  Directions  how  to  avoid  the  Bis- 
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eases  now  prevalent,  came  out  in  1686  ; 
and  the  first  comic  newspaper,  The 
Merrie  Mt/rury,  in  1700.  Notwith- 
standing these  '  first  appearances  on 
any  stage,'  there  never  was  a  darker  or 
more  dismal  period  in  the  history  of 
journalism.  A  great  number  of  news- 
papers had  sprung  up  in  consequence 
of  the  Popish  Plot,  and  the  exclusion 
of  the  Duke  of  York — the  respectable 
admiralty  clerk  of  Macaulay — from  the 
throne ;  and  with  the  intention  of  sweep- 
ing these  away,  a  royal  '  proclamation 
for  suppressing  the  printing  and  pub- 
lishing unlicensed  news  books  and 
pamphlets  of  news '  was  put  forth  in 
1680.  Vigorous  action  against  recal- 
citrants followed,  and  with  such  pliant 
tools  as  those  perjured  wretches,  Scroggs 
and  Jeffreys,  for  judge  and  prosecutor, 
convictions  and  the  '  extremest  punish- 
ment of  the  law '  became  a  foregone 
conclusion.  Doubtless  there  were  many 
vile  scribblers  who  deserved  to  have 
the  severest  penalties  inflicted  upon 
them,  but  no  discrimination  was  used, 
and  good  and  bad  alike  experienced 
the  vengeance  of  '  divine  right.'  The 
aim  of  the  abandoned  monarch  and  his 
advisers  was  manifestly  total  extermi- 
nation, and  journalism  appeared  to  be 
at  its  last  gasp.  But  though  crushed 
and  mutilated  in  every  limb,  and  bleed- 
ing at  every  pore,  faint  respirations 
every  now  and  then  showed  that  the 
vital  spark  still  lingered.  But  brighter 
days  were  at  hand.  That  festering 
mass  of  mental  and  bodily  corruption 
which  had  once  worn  a  crown,  was 
buried  away  out  of  the  sight  of  indig- 
nant humanity,  and  the  vacillating 
James  with  feeble  steps  mounted  the 
tottering  throne.  The  licensing  act  had 
expired  in  1679,  and  had  not  been 
again  renewed,  for  there  were  no  news- 
papers to  license.  Upon  the  alarm  of 
Monmouth's  invasion,  James  renewed 
it  temporarily  for  seven  years.  Jour- 
nalism reared  its  head  again,  and  the 
court  party,  instead  of  persecuting, 
found  itself  compelled  to  fawn  and  flat- 
ter and  sue  for  its  protection  and  sup- 
vol.  v. — 10 


port.  Newspapers,  both  native  and 
imported  from  Holland  in  large  num- 
bers, played  an  important  part  in  the 
Revolution,  and  paved  the  way  for  the 
downfall  of  the  Stuarts  and  the  advent 
of  William  and  the  Protestant  Succes- 
sion. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the 
capital  had  possessed  a  monopoly  of 
newspapers  during  all  this  period. 
Scotland  appeared  in  the  field  with  a 
Mercurius  Politicus,  published  at  Leith 
in  1653.  This,  however,  was  nothing 
but  a  reprint  of  a  London  news  sheet, 
and  probably  owed  its  existence  to  the 
presence  of  Cromwell's  soldiers.  In 
1654  it  removed  to  Edinburgh,  and  in 
1660  changed  its  denomination  to  Mer- 
curius Publicus.  On  the  last  day  of 
this  year,  too,  a  journal  of  native  growth 
budded  forth,  with  the  title  of  Mercurius 
Caledonius.  But  the  canny  Scots  either 
could  not  or  would  not  spare  their  baw- 
bees for  the  encouragement  of  such 
ephemeral  literature,  for  Chalmers  tells 
us  that  only  ten  numbers  of  this  publi- 
cation appeared,  and  they  were  '  very 
loyal,  very  illiterate,  and  very  affected.' 
Dublin  appears  to  have  produced  a 
Dublin  News  Letter  in  1685,  but  little 
is  known  about  it,  and  its  very  exist- 
ence has  been  disputed.  There  were 
other  sheets  with  Scotch  and  Irish  titles, 
but  they  were  all  printed  in  London. 
"With  1688  a  new  era  dawned  upon  the 
press — the  most  promising  it  had  yet 
seen — and  newspapers  gradually  sprang 
up  all  over  the  kingdom. 

The  first  that  came  out  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  new  Government  were  the 
Orange  Intelligencer  and  the  Orange 
Gazette.  The  opponents  of  the  ministry 
also  started  organs  of  their  own,  and 
the  paper  warfare  went  gayly  on,  but 
with  more  decency  and  courtesy  than 
heretofore.  William  did  not  show  him- 
self disposed  to  hamper  the  press  in  any 
way,  but  Parliament,  in  1694,  proved 
its  hostility  by  an  ordinance  '  that  no 
news-letter  writers  do,  in  their  letters  or 
other  papers  that  they  disperse,  pre- 
sume to  intermeddle  with  the  debates 
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or  other  proceedings  of  this  House.' 
This  "vvas  only  a  momentary  ebullition 
of  spleen.  The  licensing  act,  which 
expired  in  1692,  had  been  renewed  for 
one  year,  but  at  the  end  of  that  period 
disappeared  forever  from  English  legis- 
lation. The  House  of  Lords — obstruc- 
tive as  usual  to  all  real  progress — en- 
deavored to  revive  it,  but  the  Commons 
refused  their  consent,  and  a  second  at- 
tempt in  1697  met  with  a  like  defeat. 
This  obstacle  being  happily  got  rid  of, 
new  journals  of  all  kinds  arose  every 
day.  One  was  called  The  Ladies'  Mer- 
cury ;  a  second,  Tlie  London  Mercury, 
or  Mercure  de  Londres,  and  was  printed 
in  parallel  English  and  French  columns. 
A  third  was  entitled  Mercurius  Hefor- 
matus,  and  was,  during  a  portion  of  its 
existence,  edited  by  the  famous  Bishop 
Burnet.  Some  were  half  written  and 
half  printed.  One  of  these,  the  Flying 
Post,  in  1695,  says  in  its  prospectus  : 

1  If  any  gentleman  has  a  mind  to 
oblige  his  country  friend  or  corre- 
spondent with  this  account  of  public 
affairs,  he  may  have  it  for  twopence  of 
J.  Salisbury,  at  the  Rising  Sun,  in 
Cornhill,  on  a  sheet  of  fine  paper,  half 
of  which  being  blank,  he  may  thereon 
write  his  own  private  business,  or  the 
material  news  of  the  day.' 

In  1696,  Dawks's  News  Letter  ap- 
peared, printed  in  a  sort  of  running 
type,  to  imitate  handwriting,  with  the 
following  quaint  announcement : 

1  This  letter  will  be  done  upon  good 
writing  paper,  and  blank  space  left, 
that  any  gentleman  may  write  his  own 
private  business.  It  docs,  undoubtedly, 
exceed  the  best  of  the  written  news, 
contains  double  the  quantity,  with 
abundant  more  ease  and  pleasure,  and 
will  be  useful  to  improve  the  younger 
sort  in  writing  a  curious  hand.' 

Various  authors,  whose  names  will 
always  find  a  lofty  place  in  literature, 
contributed  to  the  newspapers  of  this 
epoch,  and  among  them  we  find  those 
of  South,  Wesley,  Sir  William  Temple, 
fand  Swift.  The  advertisements  by  this 
time  had  become  as  varied  as  they  are 
nowadays,  and  were  without  doubt 
almost  as  important  a  part  of  the  rev- 


enue of  a  newspaper.  An  amusing 
proof  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  Col- 
lection for  the  Improvement  of  Husbandry 
and  Trade,  in  which  the  editor  displays 
a  lively  interest  in  this  department  of 
his  paper,  by  employing  the  first  person, 
thus :  '  I  want  a  cook  maid  for  a  mer- 
chant,' i  I  want  an  apprentice  for  a 
tallow  chandler,'  etc.,  etc.  He  also  ad- 
vertises that  he  knows  of  several  men 
and  women  who  wish  to  find  spouses, 
and  he  undertakes  match  making  in  all 
honor  and  secrecy.  He  tells  us  that 
he  has  a  house  for  sale,  and  wishes  to 
buy  a  shop,  an  estate,  a  complete  set 
of  manuscript  sermons,  and  a  govern- 
ment situation.  Other  editors  bear 
witness  to  the  character  of  their  adver- 
tisers, and  recommend  doctors,  under- 
takers, waiting  maids,  footmen,  and 
various  tradesmen.  Some  of  the  adver- 
tisements are  very  fuuny.  '  I  want  a 
compleat  young  man  that  will  wear  a 
livery,  to  wait  on  a  very  valuable  gen- 
tleman, but  he  must  know  how  to  play 
on  a  violin  or  flute.'  Was  the  l  very 
valuable  gentleman,'  we  wonder,  trou- 
bled like  Saul  with  an  evil  spirit,  that 
could  be  exorcised  by  music  ?  Tastes 
certainly  differ,  for  this  advertisement 
reminds  us  of  a  venerable  old  lady  of 
our  acquaintance,  who  was  kept  in  a 
chronic  state  of  irritation  by  a  favorite 
footman,  whom  she  did  not  choose  to 
discharge,  through  his  learning  the 
flute  and  persisting  in  practising  'Away 
with  melancholy  ' — the  only  tune  he 
knew — for  an  hour  daily  !  But  to  re- 
turn to  the  advertisements.  A  school- 
master announces  that  he  '  has  had  such 
success  with  boys,  as  there  are  almost 
forty  ministers  and  schoolmasters  that 
were  his  scholars.  His  wife  also  teaches 
girls  lace  making,  plain  work,  raising 
paste,  sauces,  and  cookery  to  a  degree 
of  exactness' — departments  of  educa- 
tion which  are,  unfortunately,  too  much 
lost  sight  of  in  modern  '  Establishments 
for  Young  Ladies.'  '  His  price  is  £10 
to  £11  the  year;  with  a  pair  of  sheets 
and  one  spoon,  to  be  returned  if  de- 
sired.' 
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During  the  whole  reign  of  William 
there  was  not  a  single  newspaper  prose- 
cution, but  there  were  many  in  that  of 
1  the  good  Queen  Anne.'  Still  editors 
were  obliged  to  be  very  careful  in  the 
wording  of  their  items  of  news,  gener- 
ally prefacing  them  with  '  We  hear,' 
1  It  is  said,1  k  It  is  reported,'  '  They  con- 
tinue to  say,'  l  'Tis  believed,'  and  so 
on.  Of  the  chief  newspapers  of  this 
period  we  get  the  following  account 
from  John  Dunton,  who  was  joint  pro- 
prietor with  Samuel  Wesley  of  the 
Athenian  Mercury : 

1  The  Obsermtor  is  best  to  towel  the 
Jacks,  the  Review  is  best  to  promote 
peace,  the  Flying  Pout  is  best  for  the 
Scotch  news,  the  Postboy  is  best  for  the 
English  and  Spanish  news,  the  Daily 
Courant  is  the  best  critic,  the  English 
Post  is  the  best  collector,  the  London 
Gazette  has  the  best  authority,  and  the 
Post/nan  is  the  best  for  everything.' 

The  Daily  Courant,  which  was  the 
first  daily  newspaper,  first  appeared  on 
the  11th  of  March,  1702.  It  was  but  a 
puny  affair  of  two  columns,  printed  on 
one  side  of  the  sheet  only,  and  consist- 
ed, like  most  of  the  journals  of  the 
time,  mainly  of  foreign  intelligence.  It 
lasted  until  1735,  when  it  was  merged 
in  the  Daily  Gazetteer.  In  spite  of 
prosecutions  for  libel,  the  press  throve, 
and,  perhaps,  to  a  certain  extent,  on 
that  very  account  greatly  improved  in 
character.  Addison,  Steele,  Boling- 
broke,  Manwaring,  Prior,  Swift,  Defoe, 
and  other  celebrities  became  editors  or 
contributors,  and  a  battle  royal  was 
waged  among  them  in  the  Examiner, 
the  Whig  Examiner,  the  Observator,  the 
Postboy,  the  Review,  the  Medley,  and 
other  papers  of  less  note. 

Meanwhile  newspapers  began  to  ap- 
pear in  the  provinces.  The  earliest 
was  the  Stamford  Mercury — a  title  pre- 
served to  the  present  day — which  came 
out  in  1695.  Norwich  started  a  journal 
of  its  own,  the  Norwich  Postman,  in 
1706,  the  price  of  which  the  proprietors 
stated  to  be  '  one  penny,  but  a  half 
penny  not  refused.'  The  Worcester 
Postman  made  its  bow  in   1708,    and 


Berrow's  Worcester  Journal — which  still 
exists — in  1709.  Newcastle  followed 
suite  with  its  Courant,  in  1711,  and 
Liverpool  with  its  Courant  in  1712. 
The  other  large  towns  did  the  same  at 
less  or  greater  intervals,  and  of  the  pro- 
vincial journals  which  were  born  in  the 
first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century 
about  a  score  still  flourish.  The  Edin- 
burgh Gazette  came  out  in  1699,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  following  quaint  docu- 
ment, which  has  been  republished  by 
the  Maitland  Club  at  the  '  modern 
Athens ' : 

'  Anen t  the  petition  given  to  the 
Lords  of  his  Majestie's  Privy  Councill 
by  James  Donaldson,  merchant  in  Edin- 
burgh, shewing '  that  the  petitioner  doth 
humbly  conceive  the  publishing  ane 
gazette  in  this  place,  containeing  ane 
abridgement  of  fforaigne  newes  to- 
gether with  the  occurrences  at  home, 
may  be  both  usefull  and  satisfieing  to 
the  leidges,  and  actually  hath  published 
one  or  two  to  see  how  it  may  be  liked, 
and  so  farr  as  he  could  understand  the 
project  was  approven  of  by  very  many, 
and,  therefore,  humbly  supplicating  the 
said  Lords  to  the  effect  after  mentioned ; ' 
the  Lords  of  his  Majestie's  Privy  Coun- 
cill, having  considered  this  petition 
given  in  to  them  by  the  above  James 
Donaldsone,  they  doe  hereby  grant  full 
warrant  and  authority  to  the  petitioner 
for  publishing  the  above  gazette,  and 
discharges  any  other  persones  whatso- 
ever to  pen  or  publish  the  like  under 
the  penaltie  of  forfaulting  all  the  cop- 
pies  to  the  petitioner,  and  farder  pay- 
ment to  him  of  the  soume  of  ane  hun- 
dred pounds  Scots  money,  by  and  altour 
the  forsaid  confiscatioun  and  forfaul- 
ture ;  and  recommends  to  the  Lord 
High  Chancellor  to  nominat  and  ap- 
point a  particular  persone  to  be  super- 
visor of  the  saids  gazetts  before  they 
be  exposed  to  public  view,  printed,  or 
sold.' 

In  1705  a  rival  started  up  in  the 
Edinburgh  Courant,  which  was  pub- 
lished three  times  a  week.  About  the 
same  time  appeared  the  Scots  Courant, 
in  1708  the  Edinburgh  Flying  Post,  and 
in  the  following  year  the  Scots  Postman, 
the  two  last  being  tri-weekily.  In  1718 
there  dawned  upon  the  literary  horizon 
the  Edinburgh  Evening  Courant,  which 
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still  continues.  It  was  published  cum 
privikgio  on  condition  that  the  pro- 
prietor '  should  give  ane  coppie  of  his 
print  to  the  magistrates.'  With  regard 
to  Ireland,  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  Dub- 
lin took  the  lead  of  London  in  establish- 
ing a  daily  paper,  for  Pile's  Occurrences 
first  issued  in  1700,  and  survived  for 
more  than  fifty  years.  But  this  effort 
appears  to  have  exhausted  the  news- 
paper energies  of  the  sister  isle,  for  we 
have  no  record  of  any  other  journal 
during  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Contemporary  with  its  extension  to 
the  provinces,  newspaper  enterprise 
was  penetrating  into  the  colonies,  and 
America  took  the  lead.  Small  were 
the  beginnings  in  the  land  where  the 
freedom  of  the  press  was  destined  to 
attain  its  fullest  development.  Ameri- 
ca's first  journal — the  Boston  News  Letter 
— was  printed  at  Boston  in  1704,  and 
survived  to  the  limit  assigned  by  the 
Psalmist  to  the  age  of  man.  In  1719 
appeared  the  Boston  Gazette,  and  in  the 
same  year  the  American  Weekly  Miscel- 
lany, at  Philadelphia.  In  1721  ap- 
peared James  Franklin's  paper,  the 
New  England  Courant,  and  in  1728  the 
New  York  Journal.  In  1733  John  P. 
Tenzer  brought  out  the  New  York 
Weekly  Journal,  a  paper  which  was  so 
ably  conducted  in  opposition  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, that  in  the  following  year  a 
prosecution,  or  rather  persecution,  was 
determined  upon.  Andrew  Hamilton 
was  Tenzer's  counsel,  and  the  tempta- 
tion to  quote  a  passage  from  the  perora- 
tion of  his  speech  for  the  defence  is 
irresistible : 

1  The  question  which  is  argued  before 
you  this  day  is  not  only  the  cause  of  a 
poor  printer,  nor  yet  even  of  the  colony 
of  New  York  alone:  it  is  the  best  of 
causes — the  cause  of  liberty.  Every 
man  who  prefers  freedom  to  a  life  of 
slavery  will  bless  and  honor  in  you  the 
men  whose  verdict  will  have  secured  to 
us  upon  a  linn  hasis— to  us,  to  our 
posterity,  to  our  neighbors,  that  right 
which  both  nature  and  the  honor 
of  our  country  gives  us,  the  liberty 
of  freely  speaking  and  writing  the 
truth.' 


What  could  the  jury  do,  after  these 
burning  words,  but  acquit  the  prisoner  ? 
They  did  acquit  him,  and  from  this 
famous  trial  dates,  according  to  Gouver- 
neur  Morris,  the  dawn  of  the  American 
Revolution,  which  myriads  of  English- 
men, whatever  may  be  thought  or  said 
to  the  contrary  by  persons  who  wish  to 
raise  bad  blood  between  two  mighty 
countries,  delight  to  acknowledge  as 
glorious.  But  the  progress  of  the  press 
in  America  was  slow  under  British 
rule,  for  in  1775  there  were  only  thirty- 
six  journals  in  the  various  States  alto- 
gether. The  West  India  islands  soon 
began  to  establish  papers  of  their  own, 
and  Barbadoes  led  the  way  in  1731 
with  the  Baruadoes  Gazette.  Yet  the 
development  of  journalism  in  other 
British  colonies  belongs  to  a  later 
period  of  history. 

To  return  to  England.    A  heavy  blow 
was  impending  over  the  fourth  estate. 
In  1712  a  tax,  in  the  shape  of  a  half- 
penny  stamp,  was    levied    upon   each 
newspaper.    The  reason  alleged  for  this 
measure  was  that  political  pamphlets 
had  so  increased  in  number  and  viru- 
lence that  the  queen  had  called  the  at- 
tention of  Parliament  to  them,  and  had 
recommended  it  to  find  a  remedy  equal 
to  the  mischief,  and,  in  one  of  her  mes- 
sages, had   complained  that  '  by  sedi- 
tious papers  and  factious  rumors,  de- 
signing men  have  been   able   to   sink 
credit,  and  that  the  innocent  have  to 
suffer.'    An  act  was  accordingly  passed 
by  which  every  printer  was  obliged  to 
lodge  one  copy  of  each  number  of  his 
paper,  within  six  days  of  its  publica- 
tion, with  a  collector  appointed  for  the 
purpose,  and  at  the  same  time  to  state 
the  number  of  sheets,  etc.,  under  a  pen- 
alty of  £20  for  default.     Country  print- 
ers were  allowed  fourteen  days  instead 
of  six.     This    act,    as   may   easily  be 
imagined,  spread  confusion  and  dismay 
in  all  directions.     Half-penny  and  far- 
thing newspapers  fell  at  once  before  the 
fierce  onslaught  of  the  red  oppressor — 
a  vegetable    monstrosity,   having    the 
rose,  shamrock,  and  thistle  growing  on 
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a  single  stalk,  surmounted  by  the  royal 
crown.  All  the  less  important  and  sec- 
ond-rate journals  withered  away  before 
the  deadly  breath  of  the  new  edict,  and 
a  few  only  of  the  best  were  enabled  to 
continue  by  raising  their  price.  Ad- 
dison, in  the  445th  number  of  the 
Spectator,  July  31st,  1712,  alludes  to 
this  new  tax  as  follows  : 

1  This  is  the  day  on  which  many  emi- 
nent authors  will  probably  publish  their 
last  words.  I  am  afraid  that  few  of  our 
weekly  historians,  who  are  men  that, 
above  all  others,  delight  in  war,  will 
be  able  to  subsist  under  the  weight  of 
a  stamp  and  an  approaching  peace.  A 
sheet  of  blank  paper  that  must  have 
this  new  imprimatur  clapped  upon  it 
before  it  is  qualified  to  communicate 
anything  to  the  public,  will  make  its 
way  but  very  heavily A  face- 
tious friend,  who  loves  a  pun,  calls  this 
present  mortality  among  authors  '  the 
fall  of  the  leaf.'  I  remember  upon  Mr. 
Baxter's  death  there  was  published  a 
sheet  of  very  good  sayings,  inscribed  : 
1  The  last  words  of  Mr.  Baxter.'  The 
title  sold  so  great  a  number  of  these 
papers,  that,  about  a  week  after  these, 
came  out  a  second  sheet,  inscribed : 
4  More  last  words  of  Mr.  Baxter.'  In 
the  same  manner  I  have  reason  to  think 
that  several  ingenious  writers  who  have 
taken  their  leave  of  the  public  in  fare- 
well papers,  will  not  give  over  so,  but 
intend  to  appear,  though  perhaps  under 
another  form,  and  with  a  different  title.' 

This  prediction  of  Addison's  was 
verified,  for,  after  the  first  year,  the  act 
was  allowed  to  fall  into  abeyance,  and 
the  scribblers  raised  their  heads  once 
more,  and  endeavored,  by  extra  dili- 
gence and  industry,  to  make  up  for 
their  past  discomfiture  and  enforced 
silence. 

Of  the  essay  papers,  as  they  are 
called,  the  Tatler  is  the  only  one  which 
properly  comes  within  the  scope  of  this 
article,  as  being,  to  a  certain  extent,  a 
newspaper.  Addison  wrote  in  the 
Freeholder,  and  Steele  in  the  English- 
man, both  being  political  journals  op- 
posed to  the  Government.  For  cer- 
tain articles  in  this  last,  which  were 
declared    to    be  libellous,   and   for    a 


pamphlet,  entitled  The  Crisis,  which  he 
published  about  the  same  time,  poor 
'  little  Dicky,  whose  trade  it  was,'  ac- 
cording to  his  quondam  friend  Addi- 
son, '  to  write  pamphlets,'  was  expelled 
the  House  of  Commons,  despite  the 
support  of  several  influential  members, 
and  the  famous  declaration  of  Walpolo, 
who  was  not  then  the  unscrupulous 
minister  he  afterward  became,  '  The 
liberty  of  the  press  is  unrestrained  ;  how 
then  shall  a  part  of  the  legislature 
dare  to  punish  that  as  a  crime  which  is 
not  declared  to  be  so  by  any  law  framed 
by  the  whole  ?  And  why  should  that 
House  be  made  the  instrument  of  such 
a  detestable  purpose  ? ' 

The  newspaper  writers  had  now 
reached  a  great  pitch  of  power,  and 
had  become  formidable  to  the  Govern- 
ment. Prosecutions  therefore  multi- 
plied ;  but  not  without  reason  in  many 
cases.  Addison  complains  over  and  over 
again  of  the  misdirection  of  their  influ- 
ence, and  says,  among  other  things  : 

'  Their  papers,  filled  with  different 
party  spirit,  divide  the  people  into 
different  sentiments,  who  generally 
consider  rather  the  principles  than  the 
truth  of  the  news  writers.' 

At  no  time,  probably,  in  the  history 
of  journalism  did  party  feeling  run 
higher  than  at  this  period.  New  or- 
gans sprang  up  every  day,  but  were,  for 
the  most  part,  very  short  lived.  Among 
the  papers  of  most  note  were  The 
Weekly  Journal,  Mist's  Weekly  Journal, 
the  London  Journal,  The  Free  Briton, 
and  the  Weekly  Gazetteer.  Mist  was 
especially  a  stout  opponent  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  was  consequently  always 
in  trouble.  In  1724  there  were  printed 
nineteen  first-class  journals,  of  which 
three  were  daily,  ten  tri-weekly — three 
of  them  '  half-penny  Posts ' — and  six 
weekly.  News  was  abundant,  and  the 
old  plan  of  leaving  blank  spaces  or  fill- 
ing up  with  passages  of  Scripture — an 
editor  actually  reproduced  from  week 
to  week  the  first  two  books  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch—  was  now  abandoned.  In 
1726    appeared   the    Public  Advertiser, 
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afterward  called  the  London  Daily  Ad- 
vertiser, which  deserves  to  be  remem- 
bered as  having  been  the  medium 
through  which  the  letters  of  Junius 
were  originallv  given  to  the  world.  In 
the  same  year,  too,  was  started  The 
Craftsman,  one  of  the  ablest  political 
papers  which  London  had  yet  seen,  and 
of  which  Bolingbroke  was  joint  editor. 
It  was  immediately  successful,  and  its 
circulation  soon  reached  ten  or  twelve 
thousand.  In  1731  a  great  novelty 
came  out,  the  Gentleman' 's  Magazine, 
or  Monthly  Intelligencer,  under  the  pro- 
prietorship of  Edward  Cave,  the  print- 
er. The  title  page  contained  a  wood- 
cut of  St.  John's  Gate,  Clerkenwell, 
which  had  been  in  olden  times  the  en- 
trance gateway  to  the  hospital  of  St. 
John  of  Jerusalem,  but  was  then  the 
abiding  place  of  Cave's  printing  press, 
and  upon  either  side  of  the  engraving 
was  a  list  of  the  titles  of  metropolitan 
and  provincial  newspapers.  The  con- 
tents, as  announced  on  the  same  title 
page,  were :  1.  Essays,  controversial, 
humorous  and  satirical,  religious,  moral, 
and  political,  collected  chiefly  from  the 
public  papers  ;  2.  Select  pieces  of  poet- 
ry ;  3.  A  succinct  account  of  the  most 
remarkable  transactions  and  events, 
foreign  and  domestic ;  4.  Marriages 
'and  deaths,  promotions  and  bank- 
ruptcies ;  5.  The  prices  of  goods  and 
stocks,  and  bills  of  mortality  ;  6.  A 
register  of  barks ;  7.  Observations  on 
gardening.     The  prospectus  states  : 

1  Our  present  undertaking,  in  the  first 
place,  is  to  give  monthly  a  view  of 
all  the  pieces  of  wit,  humor,  or  intel- 
ligence daily  offered  to  the  public  in 
the  newspapers,  which  of  late  are  so 
multiplied  as  to  render  it  impossible, 
unless  a  man  makes  it  his  business,  to 
consult  them  all;  and  in  the  next  place, 
we  shall  join  therewith  some  other  mat- 
ters of  use  or  amusement  that  will  be 
communicated  to  us.  Upon  calculating 
the  number  of  newspapers,  'tis  found 
that  (besides  divers  written  accounts) 
no  less  than  two  hundred  half  sheets 
per  meneem  are  thrown  from  the  press 
only  in  London,  and  about  as  many 
printed    elsewhere    in   the  three  king- 


doms, a  considerable  part  of  which 
constantly  exhibit  essays  on  various 
subjects  for  entertainment,  and  all  the 
rest  occasionally  oblige  their  readers 
with  matter  of  public  concern,  com- 
municated to  the  world  by  i^ersons  of 
capacity,  through  their  means,  so  that 
they  are  become  the  chief  channels  of 
amusement  and  intelligence.  But  then, 
being  only  loose  papers,  uncertainly 
scattered  about,  it  often  happens  that 
many  things  deserving  attention  con- 
tained in  them  are  only  seen  by  acci- 
dent, and  others  not  sufficiently  pub- 
lished or  preserved  for  universal  ben- 
efit or  information.' 

The  Magazine  sets  to  work  upon  its 
self-imposed  task  by  giving  a  summary 
of  the  most  important  articles  during 
the  preceding  month  in  the  principal 
London  journals,  of  the  ability,  scope, 
and  spirit  of  which  we  thus  obtain  a 
very  fair  notion.  The  Craftsman  has 
the  precedence,  and  among  articles 
quoted  from  it  are  a  historical  essay 
upon  Queen  Bess,  and  '  her  wisdom  in 
maintaining  her  prerogative  ; '  a  vio- 
lent political  article  full  of  personali- 
ties, a  complaint  of  the  treatment  of  the 
Craftsman  by  rival  journals,  and  an 
essay  upon  the  liberty  ef  the  press. 
The  summary  of  the  London  Journal 
seems  to  show  that  it  was  continually 
occupied  in  controverting  the  views 
and  arguments  of  the  Craftsman.  Fog's 
Journal  is  employed  in  making  war 
upon  the  London  Journal  and  the  Free 
Brit&n.  The  following  specimen  does 
not  say  much  for  Mr.  Fog's  satirical 
powers  : 

'  One  Caleb  D'Anvers '  (Nicholas  Am- 
herst, of  the  Craftsman),  'and,  if  I 
mistake  not,  one  Fog,  are  accused  of 
seditiously  asserting  that  a  crow^  is 
black  ;  but  the  writers  on  the  other  side 
have,  with  infinite  wit,  proved  a  black 
crow  to  be  the  whitest  bird  of  all  the 
feathered  tribe.' 

These  old  newspapers  give  us  cu- 
rious glimpses  of  the  manners  of  the 
time.  The  Q 'nib-Street  Journal  has  an 
article  upon  'an  operation  designed 
to  be  performed  upon  one  Ray,  a  con- 
demned malefactor,  by  Mr.  Cheselden, 
so  as  to  discover  whether  or  no   not 
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only  the  drum  but  even  the  whole  or- 
gan be  of  any  use  at  all  in  hearing.' 
The  writer  must  have  been  an  ardent 
vivisector,  for  he  concludes  by  a  sug- 
gestion that  '  all  malefactors  should  be 
kept  for  experiments  instead  of  being 
hanged.'  In  another  number  this  peri- 
odical indulges  in  a  criticism  upon  the 
new  ode  of  the  poet  laureate  (Colley 
Cibber),  in  the  course  of  which  the 
writer  expresses  an  opinion  that  '  when 
a  song  is  good  sense,  it  must  be  made 
nonsense  before  it  is  made  music  ;  so 
when  a  song  is  nonsense,  there  is  no 
other  way  but  by  singing  it  to  make 
it  seem  tolerable  sense ' — a  criticism 
which,  whether  it  were  true  of  that 
period  or  no,  may  be  fairly  said  to  ap- 
ply with  great  force  to  the  times  in 
which  we  live.  The  Weekly  Register 
makes  war  upon  the  Grub-Street  Jour- 
nal, and,  in  a  satirical  article  upon  the 
title  of  that  newspaper,  likens  the 
writers  to  caterpillars  and  grubs,  etc., 
'  deriving  their  origin  from  Egyptian 
locusts  ; '  and,  in  another  article,  ac- 
cuses them  of  '  having  undertaken  the 
drudgery  of  invective  under  pretence 
of  being  champions  of  politeness.'  The 
other  papers  summarized  are  the  Free 
Briton,  a  violent  opponent  of  the  Crafts- 
man, the  British  Journal,  and  the  Uni- 
versal Spectator,  the  forte  of  the  last  two 
lying  in  essays  and  criticisms. 

But  the  grand  feature  of  the  Gentle- 
man's Magazine  was,  that  it  was  the 
first  to  systematize  parliamentary  re- 
porting. This  was  originally  managed 
by  Cave  and  two  or  three  others  ob- 
taining admission  to  the  strangers'  gal- 
lery, and  taking  notes  furtively  of  the 
speeches.  These  notes  were  afterward 
compared,  and  from  them  and  memory 
the  speeches  were  reproduced  in  print. 
Cave's  reports  continued  for  two  years 
unmolested,  when  the  House  of  Com- 
mons endeavored  to  put  an  end  to  them. 
A  debate  took  place,  in  which  all  the 
speakers  were  agreed  except  Sir  Wil- 
liam Wyndham,  who  expressed  a  timid 
dissent,  as  follows  :  '  I  don't  know  but 
what  the  people  have  a  right  to  know 


what  their  representatives  are  doing.' 
'  I  don't  know,'  forsooth — the  Govern- 
ment and  the  people  must  have  been  a 
long  way  off  then  from  a  proper  appre- 
ciation of  the  duties  of  the  one  and  tho 
rights  of  the  other  !  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole,  the  former  friend  of  the  press — 
who,  by  the  way,  is  said  to  have  spent 
more  than  £50,000  in  bribes  to  venal 
scribblers  in  the  course  of  ten  years — 
had  completely  changed  his  views,  and 
had  nothing  then  to  say  in  its  favor. 
A  resolution  was  passed  which  declared 
it  breach  of  privilege  to  print  any  of 
the  debates,  and  announced  the  inten- 
tion of  the  House  to  punish  with  the 
utmost  severity  any  offenders.  Cave, 
however,  was  not  easily  daunted,  and, 
instead  of  publishing  the  speeches  with 
the  first  and  last  letters  of  the  names 
of  the  speakers,  he  adopted  this  expe- 
dient :  he  anagrammatized  the  names, 
and  published  the  debates  in  what  pur- 
ported to  be  '  An  Appendix  to  Captain 
Lemuel  Gulliver's  Account  of  the  Fa- 
mous Empire  of  Lilliput,  giving  the 
Debates  in  the  Senate  of  Great  Lilliput.' 
This  system  was  continued  for  nine 
years,  but,  after  an  interval,  Cave  re- 
verted to  the  old  plan.  He  had  always 
employed  some  writer  or  other  of 
known  ability  to  write  the  speeches 
from  his  notes,  and  generally  even  with- 
out any  notes  at  all,  so  that  the  speeches 
were  often  purely  imaginary.  In  1740 
Dr.  Johnson  was  employed  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  he,  according  to  his  own  con- 
fession, had  been  but  once  inside  the 
walls  of  the  Parliament.  Murphy  tells 
the  story  and  gives  the  names  of  the 
persons  who  were  present  when  he 
made  the  avowal.  It  occurred  thus : 
A  certain  speech  of  Pitt's,  which  had 
appeared  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine, 
was  being  highly  praised  by  the  com- 
pany, when  Johnson  startled  every  one 
by  saying :  '  That  speech  I  wrote  in  a 
garret  in  Exeter  street.'  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  give  an  account  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  whole  affair  used  to 
be  managed  —  this  happened  many 
years    after  his    connection  with   the 
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matter  had  ceased — and  the  assembly 
1  lavished  encomiums  '  upon  him,  espe- 
cially for  his  impartiality,  inasmuch  as 
he  '  dealt  out  reason  and  eloquence  with 
an  equal  hand  to  both  parties.'  John- 
son replied  :  '  That  is  not  quite  true  : 
I  saved  appearances  tolerably  well,  but 
I  took  care  that  the  Whig  dogs  should 
not  have  the  best  of  it.'  These  speeches 
were  long  received  by  the  world  as 
verbatim  reports,  and  Voltaire  is  said 
to  have  exclaimed,  on  reading  some  of 
them  :  '  The  eloquence  of  Greece  and 
Rome  is  revived  in  the  British  Senate.' 
Johnson,  finding  they  were  so  received, 
felt  some  prickings  of  conscience,  and 
discontinued  their  manufacture.  When 
upon  his  deathbed,  he  said  that  '  the 
only  part  of  his  writings  that  gave  him 
any  compunction  was  his  account  of 
the  debates  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine, 
but  that  at  the  time  he  wrote  them  he 
did  not  think  he  was  imposing  upon 
the  world.'  Several  attempts  had  been 
made  to  checkmate  Cave,  and  in  1747 
he  was  summoned  before  the  House 
of  Lords,  reprimanded,  and  fined,  but 
finally  discharged  upon  begging  par- 
don of  the  House,  and  promising  never 


to  offend  again.  However,  in  1752,  he 
resumed  the  publication  of  the  debates, 
with  this  prefatory  statement,  a  state- 
ment which  must  be  taken  cum  grano  : 

'  The  following  heads  of  speeches  in 

the  H of  C were  given  me  by  a 

gentleman,  who  is  of  opinion  that  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  are  accountable  to 
their  constituents  for  what  they  say  as 
well  as  what  they  do  in  their  legislative 
capacity ;  that  no  honest  man,  who  is 
entrusted  with  the  liberties  and  purses 
of  the  people,  will  ever  be  unwilling  to 
have  his  whole  conduct  laid  before 
those  who  so  entrusted  him,  without 
disguise  ;  that  if  every  gentleman  acted 
upon  this  just,  this  honorable,  this  con- 
stitutional principle,  the  electors  them- 
selves only  would  be  to  blame  if  they 
reelected  a  person  guilty  of  a  breach 
of  so  important  a  trust.' 

Cave  continued  his  reports  in  a  very 
condensed  form  until  he  died,  in  1754, 
and  left  his  system  as  a  legacy  to  his 
successors  and  imitators.  He  was  the 
father  of  parliamentary  reporting,  and 
it  is  for  this  reason  more  especially  that 
his  name  deserves  to  be  remembered 
with  gratitude  by  all  well  wishers  to 
the  freedom  of  the  press,  which  is  the 
liberty  of  mankind. 


THE  TREASURY  REPORT  AND  MR.  SECRETARY  CHASE. 


The  military  condition  at  the  present 
time  is  highly  encouraging ;  but  our 
armies  have  not  always  been  successful 
in  the  field,  and  many  of  our  campaigns 
have  ended  either  in  disaster  or  with- 
out decisive  results.  The  navy,  though 
it  has  achieved  much  in  some  quarters, 
has  not  altogether  answered  to  the  rea- 
sonable expectations  of  the  country  or 
to  the  vast  sums  which  have  been  ex- 
pended to  make  it  powerful  and  effi- 
cient. Our  foreign  relations,  during 
the  war,  have  sometimes  assumed  a 
threatening  aspect,  and,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, have  not  always  been  managed 
with  the  skill  and  firmness  due  to  our 


prominent  position  among  the  nations 
of  the  world.  But  there  is  at  least  one 
department  of  the  Government  whose 
general  operations  during  all  these 
vicissitudes  have  been  the  subject  of 
just  pride  to  the  American  people.  In 
the  midst  of  great  difficulties,  sufficient 
to  appal  and  disconcert  any  ordinary 
mind,  our  stupendous  fiscal  affairs  have 
been  conducted  with  unrivalled  firm- 
ness, ability,  and  success.  All  our  mili- 
tary and  naval  operations,  and  indeed 
our  whole  national  strength  at  home 
and  abroad,  have  necessarily  been  in  a 
large  degree  contingent  upon  the  pub- 
lic credit,  and  this  has  remained  solid 
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and  unmoved  except  to  gain  strength, 
in  spite  of  all  the  disasters  of  the  war 
on  the  land  and  on  the  water.  The  re- 
cent annual  report  of  Mr.  Chase,  though 
chiefly  confined  to  a  simple  statement 
of  facts  and  figures,  is  like  the  accoimt 
of  some  great  victorious  campaign,  sub- 
mitted by  the  unassuming  officer  who 
conducted  it.  The  achievements  of  the 
Treasury  are  in  fact  the  greatest  of  all 
our  victories ;  they  underlie  and  sus- 
tain the  prowess  of  our  armies,  while 
they  signalize  the  confidence  and  the 
patriotism  of  our  whole  people.  With- 
out them  the  peril  of  the  Union  would 
have  been  infinitely  enhanced,  and  per- 
haps it  would  have  been  wholly  impos- 
sible to  conquer  the  rebellion.  There 
was  a  narrow  and  difficult  path  to  tread 
in  order  to  avoid  national  bankruptcy  ; 
it  was  necessary  within  three  years  to 
raise  fifteen  hundred  millions  of  dollars, 
and  a  single  false  step  might  have 
doubled  or  trebled  the  amount  even 
of  that  enormous  demand.  How  often 
has  intelligent  patriotism  trembled  to 
think  that  the  failure  of  our  finances 
would  involve  the  probable  futility  of 
our  sacred  war  for  the  Union,  with  all 
its  tremendous  sacrifices  of  life  and 
property  ! 

Nobly  have  the  people  sustained 
their  Government ;  with  a  wise  instinct 
of  confidence,  they  have  freely  risked 
their  money,  as  their  lives,  in  support 
of  their  own  holy  cause.  This  confi- 
dence at  home  has  given  us  unbounded 
strength  abroad.  Nor  do  the  facts  in 
the  least  diminish  the  credit  fairly  due 
to  the  Secretary,  whose  great  merit  is 
to  have  organized  a  system  so  well  cal- 
culated to  attract  the  confidence  of  the 
people  and  to  inspire  them  with  a  sense 
of  perfect  security  in  trusting  their  for- 
tunes to  the  keeping  of  the  nation  for 
its  help  and  support  in  the  hour  of  su- 
preme peril.  It  is  the  highest  evidence 
of  wise  statesmanship  to  be  able  thus 
to  arouse  a  nation  to  the  cheerful  per- 
formance even  of  its  obvious  duty  :  this 
has  been  accomplished  by  Mr.  Chase, 
under  the  embarrassment  of  repeated 


failures  on  the  part  of  those  who  had 
in  special  charge  to  defend  and  pro- 
mote our  noble  cause.  The  entire  merit 
of  this  grand  success  can  only  be  ade- 
quately estimated  by  considering  how 
slight  a  mistake  of  judgment  or  want 
of  faithful  courage  in  conducting  these 
momentous  affairs  would  have  thrown 
our  finances  into  inextricable  confusion. 
Our  own  experience  immediately  before 
the  war,  when  there  was  no  adequate 
conception  of  the  extent  of  the  trouble 
about  to  come  upon  us,  shows  how 
easily  the  public  credit  may  be  shaken 
or  destroyed  by  incompetent  or  dishon- 
est agents.  In  spite  of  envious  detrac- 
tion and  interested  opposition,  these 
great  and  successful  labors  of  the  Secre- 
tary will  remain  an  imperishable  monu- 
ment of  his  ability  to  conduct  the  most 
intricate  affairs  of  government,  in  times 
of  the  most  appalling  danger  and  diffi- 
culty. He  has  undergone  the  severest 
tests  to  which  a  statesman  was  ever 
subjected ;  his  genius  and  his  great 
moral  firmness  have  brought  him  out 
triumphant. 

There  are  a  few  prominent  points  in 
the  lucid  report  of  the  Secretary  which 
constitute  the  great  landmarks  of  his 
system.  Adequate  taxation  was  of  ne- 
cessity its  basis  ;  and,  from  the  very  be- 
ginning, Mr.  Chase  insisted  upon  a  rigid 
resort  to  every  available  means  of  rais- 
ing a  revenue  sufficient  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  the  Government,  and  sus- 
tain its  credit  through  all  the  vast  ope- 
rations which  it  was  compelled  to  un- 
dertake. And  now  by  reference  to  the 
actual  figures,  and  by  an  analysis  of  the 
facts  embodied  in  them,  the  Secretary 
shows  that  since  the  first  year  of  the 
war,  the  taxes  collected  have  paid  all 
the  ordinary  peace  expenditures  togeth- 
er with  the  interest  on  the  whole  pub- 
lic debt,  and  beyond  this  have  yielded 
a  surplus  which,  had  the  war  ended, 
might  have  been  applied  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  debt.  This  sound  and  in- 
dispensable principle,  beset  with  so 
many  temptations  and  difficulties  in 
time  of  civil  commotion,  is  the  very 
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soul  of  the  public  credit ;  and  the  fear-  ruinished  value  could  hardly  fail  to 
lessness  with  which  the  Secretary  meets  neutralize  increased  amount.' 
the  contingency  of  prolonged  war  and  In  consequence  of  these  issues,  the 
the  necessity  of  additional  taxes,  evinces  average  rate  of  interest  on  the  whole 
his  determination  to  strengthen  and  public  debt  on  the  1st  of  July  last,  was 
sustain  the  principle,  rather  than  to  only  3.77  per  centum,  and  on  the  1st 
abandon  it  under  any  possible  circum-  of  October,  3.95  per  centum, 
stances.  The  enormous  loans  already  It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  banks, 
so  advantageously  obtained,  to  say  which  have  heretofore  had  an  entire 
nothing  of  those  additional  ones  which  monopoly  of  the  paper  circulation,  and 
will  probably  be  indispensable,  could  of  the  large  profits  derived  from  its 
not  have  been  negotiated  on  any  rea-  legitimate  use,  as  well  as  from  its  disas- 
sonable  terms  without  a  firm  adherence  trous  and  sometimes  dishonest  irregu- 
to  this  policy.  larities,  would  not  very  cordially  receive 
That  part  of  Mr.  Chase's  financial  the  system  which  is  destined  to  super- 
system  which  is  most  questionable,  and  sede  their  present  organization  entirely, 
which  affords  his  assailants  a  fulcrum  The  Secretary  justly  exults  in  the  advan- 
for  their  attacks,  is  its  interference  with  tages  of  the  sound  and  uniform  circula- 
the  State  banks  and  with  the  currency  tion  which  he  has  afforded  in  all  parts 
which  they  have  been  supplying  to  the  of  the  country.  And  as  to  the  deprecia- 
country.  The  issuance  of  Treasury  tion  of  the  Treasury  notes  in  compari- 
notes  in  the  form  of  a  circulating  me-  son  with  gold,  he  reasons,  with  great 
dium,  and  with  the  qualities  of  a  legal  force  and  truth,  that  the  greater  part 
tender,  has  revolutionized  the  whole  of  it  is  attributable  to  '  the  large 
curreucy  and  exchanges  of  the  country,  amount  of  bank  notes  yet  in  circula- 
and  has  given  universal  satisfaction  to  tion,'  remarking  at  the  same  time,  that 
the  people.  But  this  popular  judgment  '  were  these  notes  withdrawn  from  use, 
is  by  no  means  an  unerring  test  of  the  that  much  of  the  now  very  considerable 
wisdom  or  safety  of  such  a  measure,  difference  between  coin  and  United 
Its  necessity,  however,  and  its  eminent  States  notes  would  disappear.'  Whether 
success  will  forever  stamp  it  as  an  ex-  this  belief  of  the  Secretaiy  be  well 
pedient  of  great  usefulness  and  value,  founded  or  not,  nothing  can  be  more 
especially  as  the  Secretary  has  most  certain  than  the  superiority  of  the 
judiciously  arrested  the  system  at  that  Treasury  notes  to  those  of  the  mass  of 
point  where  its  unquestionable  advan-  suspended  banks,  as  they  would  have 
tages  still  outweigh  its  acknowledged  been  after  three  years  of  the  present 
dangers  and  inconveniences.  He  in-  war.  It  is  frightful  to  think  of  the 
forms  us  that  these  issues  '  were  wanted  condition  to  which  the  currency  would 
to  fill  the  vacuum  caused  by  the  disap-  have  been  reduced  at  this  time,  if  the 
pearance  of  coin,  and  to  supply  the  ad-  Government  had  been  guilty  of  the 
ditional  demands  created  by  the  in-  folly  of  conducting  its  immense  opera- 
creased  number  and  variety  of  pay-  tions  in  the  suspended  paper  of  irre- 
ments ; '  and  he  adds :  '  Congress  be-  sponsible  local  banks.  No  one  can 
lieved  that  four  hundred  millions  would  doubt  that  the  Treasury  notes  have  been 
suffice  for  these  purposes,  and  there-  of  immense  service  to  the  nation  in  its 
fore  limited  issues  to  that  sum.  The  hour  of  trial;  and  if  the  limitation  pro- 
Secretary  proposes  no  change  of  this  posed  by  the  Secretary  shall  be  faith- 
limitation  and  places  no  reliance  there-  fully  maintained,  there  need  not  be  the 
fore  on  any  increase  of  resources  from  slightest  fear  of  any  difficulty  or  dis- 
increase  of  circulation.  Additional  credit  in  the  future.  Upon  the  return 
loans  in  this  mode  would  indeed  al-  of  peace  the  whole  issue  will  be  easily 
most  certainly  prove  illusory ;    for  di-  absorbed  and  redeemed,  either  by  the 
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process  of  funding,  or  more  gradually 
in  the  ordinary  transactions  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

On  a  kindred  subject,  that  of  the 
high  prices  at  present  prevailing,  let 
Mr.  Chase  speak  for  himself.  This  state- 
ment is  so  direct  and  pertinent  that 
nothing  could  well  be  added.  He 
says  : 

4  It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  the 
increase  of  prices  is  attributable  wholly 
or  in  very  large  measure  to  this  circu- 
lation. Had  it  been  possible  to  bor- 
row coin  enough,  and  fast  enough,  for 
the  disbursements  of  the  war,  almost  if 
not  altogether  the  same  effects  on  prices 
would  have  been  wrought.  Such  dis- 
bursements made  in  coin  would  have 
enriched  fortunate  contractors,  stimu- 
lated lavish  expenditures,  and  so  in- 
flated prices  in  the  same  way  and  nearly 
to  the  same  extent  as  when  made  in 
notes.  Prices,  too,  would  have  risen 
from  other  causes.  The  withdrawal 
from  mechanical  and  agricultural  occu- 
pations of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our 
best,  strongest,  and  most  active  work- 
ers, in  obedience  to  their  country's  sum- 
mons to  the  field,  would,  under  any  sys- 
tem of  currency,  have  increased  the 
price  of  labor,  and,  by  consequence,  the 
price  of  the  products  of  labor,'  &c. 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  the  force  of 
this  statement ;  and  upon  the  whole  we 
must  acknowledge  that  most  of  the  evils 
which  have  been  attributed  to  the  finan- 
cial policy  of  the  Government  were  in- 
herent in  the  very  nature  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  would  have  developed  them- 
selves, more  or  less,  under  any  system 
which  could  have  been  adopted.  It  is 
very  obvious  that  they  might  have 
been  greatly  aggravated  by  slight 
changes  ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how 
they  could  have  been  more  skilfully 
met  and  parried  than  by  the  measures 
which  have  actually  yielded  such  bril- 
liant results. 

The  most  signal  triumph  of  Mr. 
Chase's  whole  system  of  finance  is  to 
be  found  in  the  truly  marvellous  suc- 
cess of  his  favorite  five-twenty  bonds. 
Even  at  the  present  time  the  public  en- 
thusiasm for  these  securities  seems  to 
be  unabated,  and  it  is  more  than  prob- 


able that  the  whole  amount  authorized 
to  be  issued  will  be  taken  up  quite  as 
rapidly  as  the  bonds  can  be  prepared 
or  as  the  money  may  be  required. 

Not  without  good  reason  does  the 
Secretary  attribute  the  '  faith '  thus 
shown  by  the  people  '  in  the  securities 
of  the  Government,'  to  his  national 
banking  law  and  the  prospective  estab- 
lishment of  a  currency  '  secured  by  a 
pledge  of  national  bonds,'  and  destined 
at  no  distant  day  to  '  take  the  place  of 
the  heterogeneous  corporate  currency 
which  has  hitherto  filled  the  channels 
of  circulation.'  The  idea  of  thus  mak- 
ing tributary  to  the  Government  in  its 
present  emergency  the  whole  banking 
capital  of  the  country,  or  at  least  so 
much  of  it  as  may  be  employed  in 
furnishing  a  paper  circulation  for  com- 
mercial transactions,  was  as  bold  and 
magnificent  as  it  has  proved  successful. 
Nothing  less  than  the  national  credit 
is  sufficiently  solid  and  enduring  to  be 
the  basis  of  a  paper  currency  through- 
out the  vast  extent  of  our  country.  It 
is  eminently  fit  that  this  perfect  solid- 
arity of  the  central  government  with 
those  who  furnish  paper  money  for  the 
people  of  every  locality,  should  be  re- 
quired and  maintained  on  a  proper 
basis.  But  the  currency  thus  provided 
is  not  liable  to  any  of  the  objections 
properly  urged  against  a  paper  circula- 
tion issued  by  the  Government  itself; 
it  is  issued  by  individuals  or  companies, 
and  secured  only  by  such  national 
stocks  as  have  been  created  in  the 
necessary  operations  of  the  nation  it- 
self. The  system  does  not  constitute  a 
national  bank  or  banks  in  the  sense  of 
that  term  as  heretofore  used  in  our 
history.  It  does  nothing  more  than 
assume  that  indispensable  control  over 
the  long-neglected  currency  of  the 
country  which  is  at  once  the  privilege 
and  the  duty  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment. It  has  authority  to  pronounce 
the  supreme  law  among  all  the  States ; 
and  if  there  be  any  subject  of  legisla- 
tion requiring  the  unity  to  be  derived 
from  the  exercise  of  such  authority,  it 
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is,  above  everything  else,  that  common 
medium  of  exchange  which  measures 
and  regulates  the  countless  daily  com- 
mercial transactions  of  our  immense 
territory.  The  system  involves  no  par- 
ticipation by  the  Government  in  any 
banking  operations ;  no  partnership 
in  any  possible  speculations,  great  or 
small ;  no  interference,  direct  or  indi- 
rect, with  the  legitimate  business  of  the 
country  :  it  is  only  a  wise  and  efficient 
device,  by  which  the  Government  assures 
to  the  people  the  soundness  of  the  paper 
which  may  be  imposed  upon  them  for 
money. 

The  greatest  merit  of  the  scheme  con- 
sists in  the  fact  that  it  is  intended  to 
supersede  that  irregular  and  unsatis- 
factory system  of  banking  which  is 
based  on  a  similar  pledge  of  the  credit 
of  the  several  States.  It  is  said  to  be 
hostile  to  the  existing  banks ;  but  it 
is  only  so  in  so  far  as  it  requires  a 
change  of  the  basis  of  their  credit  from 
State  to  National  securities.  The  mea- 
sure was  not  conceived  in  any  un- 
friendly spirit  toward  those  institu- 
tions. It  was  necessary  for  the  National 
Government  to  assert  its  own  superiori- 
ty, and  thus  to  strengthen  itself,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  sought  to  protect  the 
people  by  securing  them  a  uniform 
currency  and  equable  exchanges. 

Some  murmurs  of  opposition  have 
been  heard  from  a  quarter  well  under- 
stood ;  but  the  good  sense  of  the  people, 
and,  we  hope,  of  the  holders  of  State 
bonds  themselves,  seems  to  have  quickly 
suppressed  these  complaints.  A  war 
of  the  State  banks  on  the  Government, 
at  this  time  and  on  this  ground,  might 
well  be  deplored ;  but  the  issue  would 
not  be  doubtful.  Mr.  Chase  occupies 
the  vantage  ground,  and  he  would  be 
victorious  over  these,  as  the  country  is 
destined  to  be  over  all  other  enemies. 

At  no  other  time  could  so  fundamen- 
tal a  change  in  our  system  of  currency 
have  been  proposed  with  the  slightest 
chance  of  success  ;  and,  upon  the  whole, 
it  was  a  grand  and  happy  conception, 
in  the  midst  of  this  tremendous  war, 


to  make  its  gigantic  fiscal  necessities 
contribute  to  the  permanent  uniformity 
of  the  currency  and  of  the  domestic 
exchanges.  For  this  great  measure  is 
no  temporary  expedient.  Its  success 
is  bound  up  with  the  stability  of  the 
Government ;  and  if  this  endures,  the 
good  effects  of  the  new  system  will  be 
felt  and  appreciated  in  future  years,  long 
after  the  unhappy  convulsion  which 
gave  it  birth  shall  have  passed  away. 
It  will  serve  to  smooth  the  path  from 
horrid  war  to  peace,  and  to  hasten  the 
return  of  national  prosperity ;  and  when 
experience  shall  have  fully  perfected  its 
organization,  it  may  well  be  expected, 
by  the  generality  of  its  operation  and 
its  great  momentum,  to  act  as  the  great 
natural  regulator  of  enterprise  and  busi- 
ness in  our  country. 

If  these  grand  achievements  in  finance 
have  had  so  important  an  influence  in 
sustaining  the  war  for  the  Union,  it  is 
not  likely  they  will  fail  to  constitute 
a  large  element  in  controlling  the  polit- 
ical events  of  the  immediate  future. 
Their  author  is  well  known  to  entertain 
the  soundest  views  in  reference  to  the 
thoroughness  of  the  measures  necessary 
to  restore  harmony  in  the  Union,  with- 
out being  of  that  extreme  and  imprac- 
ticable school  whose  policy  would  ren- 
der union  uncertain  or  impossible ;  and 
if  a  ripe  experience  in  public  affairs  and 
the  most  brilliant  success  in  transactions 
of  great  delicacy  and  difficulty,  as  well 
as  of  the  most  vital  importance  to  the 
triumph  of  our  arms,  are  of  any  value, 
they  cannot  be  without  their  due  and 
proper  weight  in  the  crisis  which  is  fast 
approaching. 

The  election  of  next  fall  will  take 
place  under  circumstances  dangerous 
to  the  stability  of  our  institutions,  and 
trying  to  the  virtue  and  wisdom  of  the 
American  people.  We  are  compelled 
to  undergo  that  great  trial,  either  in 
the  midst  of  a  mighty  civil  war,  or  in  the 
confusion  and  uncertainty  of  its  recent 
close,  with  the  legacy  of  all  its  tremen- 
dous difficulties  to  adjust  and  settle. 
Even  in  quiet  times,  the  Presidential 
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election  is  an  event  of  deep  significance 
in  our  political  history ;  but  at  such 
times,  the  ordinary  stream  of  affairs 
will  flow  on  quietly  in  spite  of  many 
obstructions ;  and  even  the  errors  and 
follies  of  the  people  consequent  on  the 
intrigues  of  politicians  and  the  strife  of 
parties,  are  not  then  likely  to  be  fatal 
to  the  public  security.  In  the  midst  of 
the  tempest,  however,  or  even  in  the 
rough  sea,  where  the  subsiding  winds 
have  left  us  crippled  and  exhausted, 
and  far  away  from  our  true  course,  we 
have  need  of  all  the  skill,  experience, 
integrity,  and  wisdom  which  it  is  pos- 
sible to  call  into  the  service  of  the 
country.  But  it  is  the  skill  and  expe- 
rience of  the  statesman,  not  of  the  war- 
rior, which  the  occasion  requires.  To 
our  great  and  successful  generals,  the 
gratitude  of  the  people  will  be  un- 
bounded ;  and  it  will  be  exhibited  in 
every  noble  form  of  expression  and 
action  becoming  a  just  and  generous 
nation.  But  civil  station  is  not  the 
appropriate  reward  of  military  services, 
except  in  rare  cases,  when  capacity  and 
fitness  for  its  duties  have  been  fully 
established.  To  conduct  a  great  cam- 
paign and  to  gain  important  victories 
is  evidence  of  great  ability  in  achiev- 
ing physical  results  by  the  organized 
agency  and  force  of  armies  ;  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  the  great  general 
is  an  able  statesman  or  a  safe  counsellor 
in  the  cabinet  or  in  the  legislative  as- 
sembly. The  functions  to  be  performed 
in  the  two  cases  are  wholly  dissimilar, 
if  not  actually  opposite  in  nature.  War 
is  the  reign  of  force,  and  is  essentially 
arbitrary  in  its  decisions  and  violent 
in  its  mode  of  enforcing  them :  civil 
government,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the 
embodiment  of  law,  and  it  ought  to 
be  the  perfection  of  reason  ;  its  instru- 
mentalities are  eminently  peaceful  and 
antagonistic  to  all  violence. 

In  times  like  the  present,  there  is 
always  a  tendency  to  appropriate  the 
popularity  of  some  great  and  patriotic 
soldier,  and  make  it  available  for  the 


promotion  of  personal  or  party  ends. 
Success  in  that  sinister  policy  will  no 
doubt  often  prove  to  be  only  an  aggra- 
vation of  ordinary  party  strategy,  by 
which  the  vital  questions  of  capacity 
and  fitness  are  made  subordinate  to  that 
of  availability.  We  have  in  our  history 
too  many  instances  of  such  intrigues 
and  their  dangerous  consequences,  to 
admit  of  their  success  at  the  present 
time,  though  they  come  in  the  seduc- 
tive form  of  military  glory.  The  de- 
generate system  of  party  strategy  cul- 
minated seven  years  ago  in  the  election 
of  James  Buchanan.  In  pursuance  of 
the  secret  and  treacherous  preparations 
for  the  present  infamous  rebellion,  the 
people  were  ignorantly  and  blindly  led 
by  cunning  intrigue  into  that  fatal  mis- 
take ;  but  it  was  not  less  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times  and  the  sinister 
combination  of  parties,  than  the  weak- 
ness and  wickedness  of  the  man  chosen, 
which  gave  him  the  immense  power  for 
mischief  which  he  wielded  against  his 
country.  The  complications  of  the  ap- 
proaching crisis  will  not  be  less  con- 
trolling in  their  power  to  bring  about 
the  ruin  or  the  restoration  of  the  re- 
public. In  the  uncertain  contingencies 
and  possible  combinations  of  opinion 
and  interest  destined  to  grow  out  of 
the  immediate  future,  no  man  can  fore- 
see what  dangers  and  difficulties  will 
arise.  The  only  path  of  safety  lies  in 
the  straight  line  of  consistent  action ; 
avoiding  sinister  expedients  and  untried 
men ;  despising  the  arts  of  the  dema- 
gogue, when  they  present  themselves  in 
the  most  specious  of  all  forms,  that  of 
using  military  success  as  the  pretext 
for  ambitious  designs ;  and  doing  jus- 
tice to  the  great  soldier,  as  a  soldier, 
according  to  the  value  of  his  achieve- 
ments, not  forgetting  that  '  peace  hath 
her  victories  not  less  renowned  than 
those  of  war,'  and  that  the  faithful  and 
able  statesman  cannot  be  overlooked 
and  set  aside  amid  the  glare  of  arms, 
without  danger  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  republic. 
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ASPIRO.-A    FABLE. 


TnEN  my  life  was  like  a  dream  in 
which  we  guess  at  God-thoughts.  I 
was  so  completely  absorbed  in  my  love 
that  I  marked  the  lapse  of  time  only  by 
the  delicate  varyings  of  my  mistress's 
beauty,  or  the  deepening  spell  of  her 
royal  rule.  I  was  delirious  with  the 
delight  of  her  presence,  which  com- 
prised to  me  all  types  of  excellence. 
Within  her  eyes  the  sapphire  gates  of 
heaven  unclosed  to  me ;  in  the  splendor 
of  lustred  hair  was  life-warmth. 

— And  had  I  forgot  ? — the  red  lips 
I  crushed  like  rose-leaves  on  my  own — 
the  tender  eyes  that  plead  '  remember 
me ' — the  faded  rosemary  which  we 
culled  together — the  vows  with  which 
I  said  that  love  like  ours  was  never 
false,  nor  parting  fatal.  Had  I  forgot  ? 
Could  this  Aspiro  of  my  worship  quite 
dispel  my  youth-dream — had  her  in- 
fatuating presence  quite  eclipsed  my 
memory  of  Christine  ? — 

Alas  !  I  had  not  meant  to  be  incon- 
stant, but  while  I  strove  sullenly  for 
success  in  uncongenial  occupation,  she 
came  to  me — Aspiro — came  like  the 
truth  and  light,  and  taught  me  to 
myself. 

For  a  long  time  I  doubted  and  re- 
sisted ;  though  she  tempted  me,  mak- 
ing real  the  dreams  of  my  shy,  worship- 
ful childhood,  teaching  me  the  mean- 
ings of  treasured  stories  which  I  had 
listened  to  from  flower-sprite  and  river- 
god,  lending  and  wooing  me  with  love- 
lier lures  than  even  Nature's;  for  tropi- 
cal bird-song  and  falling  water  was 
harsh  to  her  voice,  and  dew-dripped 
lilies  dim  to  her  brow.  But  I  shut  my 
dazzled  eyes  at  first  from  these,  and 
strove  to  see  only  the  face  whereon, 
with  tender  kisses,  I  had  scaled  my  fu- 
ture— having  narrow  aims;  till  the 
vision  faded  despairingly,  and  even 
closed  lids  would  not  recall  it,  and  my 
weak  resistance  seemed  but  to  strength- 
en the  sway  that  bore  me  willingly  away. 


Over  and  over  I  told  the  rosary  of 
Aspiro's  charms.  Hour  by  hour  I 
wearied  not  of  her  perfections.  With 
burning  vows  and  rapturous  words  I 
pledged  my  life  to  her. 

Once  when  the  wind  was  sweeping 
her  gay  garments,  like  hope-banners, 
against  my  limbs,  and  tangling  her 
long,  loose  hair  about  me — once  when 
I  was  blind  with  the  jewel-dazzle  from 
her  breast,  thrilled  by  the  passion-pres- 
sure of  her  hand,  she  said,  in  saddest, 
sweetest  tones : 

'  I  am  erratic,  Paulo,  and  exacting — 
will  you  tire  of  me  ! ' 

O  Immortality  !  Did  not  that  seem 
sacrilege ! 

Like  curlew's  wings  flapped  the  white 
sails  of  the  ship  on  the  blue  waters. 
Aspiro's  eyes  absorbed  my  mind  and 
memory.  The  past  was  voiceless — the 
future  clarion-toned.  So  we  loosed  our 
hold  of  the  real  past,  and  drifted  to- 
ward an  ideal  future. 

We  wandered  through  apocalyptic 
mazes,  startling  the  hush  of  mystery 
with  daring  footsteps.  We  brake  the 
bread  of  the  cosmic  sacrament  in  sight 
of  the  Inaccessible. 

In  the  metallic  mirrors  of  Arctic  lakes 
we  watched  the  wind-whipped  clouds. 
Mute  we  knelt  in  the  ice-temples  of 
Silence,  and  where  the  glaciers  shatter 
the  rainbows  we  renewed  our  promises. 

Wet  sat  at  the  universal  banquet, 
and  drank  deep  of  Beauty.  Cheek 
pressed  to  cheek,  arms  interlaced,  we 
sighed  in  the  consecrated  throes  of  its 
reproduction,  and  in  the  imagery  of  Art 
we  lisped  Creation's  lessons. 

From  height  to  height  and  depth  to 
depth.  Lagging  in  low  canoes  along 
the  black  waters  of  silent  swamps — 
life-left — seeing  the  far-off  blue  of  sky 
and  hope  between  the  warning  points 
of  cypress  spires.     Across  the  stretch 
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of  yellow  sands,  seeking  her  riddle  of 
the  Sphinx,  and  asking  from  the  Runic 
records  of  one  dead  faith,  and  the  sand- 
buried  temples  of  another,  the  aim  of 
the  True. 

Or  clouds  or  rocks  or  winds  or 
waves,  the  mutable  or  the  unchange- 
able was  in  turn  the  theme  of  our  re- 
productive praise.  There  were  trans- 
figurations on  the  mountain  tops,  where 
the  spirit  of  the  universe  wore  shining 
garbs  and  hailed  us,  their  Interpreters. 
From  every  wave  stretched  Undine 
arms  to  greet  us,  and  tongues  of  flame 
taught  us  the  glories  of  the  element. 

Sometimes  in  giddy  pauses  shone 
sad  eyes — yet  not  reproachful  on  me ; 
but  if  I  sighed  in  answer  to  their  shin- 
ing, Aspiro  dazzled  in  betwixt  me  and 
my  memory,  and  bade  me  '  cease  not 
striving,'  while  her  white  finger  point- 
ed farther  onward.  For  our  love-life 
was  a  striving,  and  life's  best  porcelain 
was  like  common  clay  for  fashioning 
vessels  for  its  use. 

I  gave  up  all  to  her,  time,  talent,  in- 
genuity. Studying  for  her  caprices 
and  struggling  for  her  pleasure.  How 
fair  she  seemed,  how  worthy  any  effort ! 
If  only  I  might  hope  that  I,  at  last, 
should  wholly  win  her  approbation 
and  make  our  union  indissoluble.  Her 
radiant  smiles,  and  lofty,  loving  words, 
were  hard  to  win,  but  then,  when  won — ! 
Who  ever  looked  and  spoke  and  smiled 
as  did  Aspiro  ? 

There  was  neither  rest  nor  dalliance 
on  our  way.  Unrest  lit  meteors  in  the 
heaven  of  my  mistress's  eyes,  and  I  lost, 
at  length,  the  delusion  that  I  should 
ever  satisfy  all  her  imperious  exactions. 
Then  I  hoped  to  make  but  some  one 
thought  or  deed  quite  worthy  of  her 
favor,  even  to  the  sacrifice  of  my  life. 

I  strove  my  utmost  in  the  Art  we 
loved.  The  strife  consumed  the  dross 
of  daily,  petty  hopes  and  fears,  which 
make  the  happiness  of  common  lives, 
and  left  my  soul  a  crucible  receptive 
for  refinement  only  ;  and  Aspiro  tempt- 
ed me  to  new  endeavors  by  glimpses 
of  the  court  which  Nature  holds,  wear- 


ing Dalmatian  mantle  and  spray-bright 
crown,  in  realms  forbidden  mortals. 

'  I  thought,  for  my  sake,'  she  would 
say,  sadly, '  you  had  already  done  some- 
thing better  than  you  have.' 

If  my  soul  sickened  then,  my  courage 
did  not  falter,  nor  did  her  incentive 
beauty  lose  any  of  its  charm. 

I  said  :  '  Give  me  a  task,  Aspiro,  and 
I  will  please  you  yet.' 

Then  she  pointed  to  me  what  I  might 
do,  and  my  work  began. 

In  this  work  I  reproduced  my  mis- 
tress's beauty  and  my  love's. significance. 
Having  learned  the  language  of  nature, 
I  translated  from  her  hieroglyphic 
pages  in  characters  of  flame.  With 
rash  hands  I  stripped  false  seemings 
from  material  beauty,  and  limned  the 
naked  divinity  of  Idea.  Shorn  by  de- 
grees in  my  strife  of  youth  and  strength 
and  passion,  I  wound  them  in  my  work 
— toiling  like  paltry  larvse.  And  it 
was  done — retouched  and  lingered  over 
long,  apotheosized  by  mighty  effort. 
So  I  offered  it  to  my  Fate. 

Never  before,  as  at  that  moment,  had 
Aspiro  seemed  so  worthy  to  be  won  at 
any  cost.  I  trembled  as  I  laid  my 
work  before  her — she  so  transcended 
Beauty.  But  still  I  hoped.  I  waited 
for  her  dawning  smile  and  outstretched 
hand,  ready  to  die  of  attained  longing 
when  these  should  be  bestowed. 

She,  gleaming  like  ice,  transfixed  me 
coldly,  and,  slighting  with  her  glance  my 
work,  asked  :  '  Can  you  do  no  more  ? ' 

I  answered  with  weary  hopelessness  : 
'  No  more.' 

How  cold  her  laugh  was  ! 

'  And  have  I  waited  on  you  all  these 
years  for  this  ? ' 

I  echoed  drearily  :  '  For  this.' 

'  Well,  blot  it  out,  and  try  again,  if 
you  would  please  me,'  said  Aspiro. 

With  spent  strength  I  cast  myself  at 
her  feet. 

'  You  see,'  I  said, '  I  have  mixed  these 
colors  with  my  life-wine.' 

1  Why,  then,'  she  asked,  carelessly, 
'  with  your  insufficient  strength,  were 
you  tempted  to  woo  and  follow  me  ? ' 
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So  my  life  with  its  endeavors  was  a 
wreck.  I  thought  of  the  good  I  had 
sacrificed,  of  the  hopes  that  had  failed. 
The  Past  and  Future  alike  pierced  rny 
hands  with  crucificial  nails,  till,  faint 
with  the  pain  and  the  scorning,  I  lapsed 
into  a  long  prostration,  from  which  I 
came  at  last  to  the  dawn-light  of  sad, 
once-forgotten  eyes  —  to  the  odor  of 
withered  rosemary. 

'  True  heart  that  I  spurned,'  I  cried, 
'  can  you  forgive  ?  I  will  return  Aspiro 
scorn  for  scorn,  and  go  humbly  back, 
where  it  is  perhaps  not  yet  too  late  for 
happiness.' 

With  dreary  reproaches  came  mem- 
ory, disenthralled.  I  dreamed  of  my 
youth,  its  love,  and  its  aim.  I  pictured 
a  porch  with  its  breeze-tossed  vines,  a 
rocking  boat  on  a  limpid  lake,  a  nar- 
row path  through  twilight-brooded 
woods,  and  each  scene  the  shrine  of  a 
sweet  face  with  brown,  banded  hair, 
and  love-lit  eyes. 

And  these  pictures  were  the  True. 
My  heart  cleaved  the  eternity  of  separa- 
tion, beaconing  my  sad  return  to  them, 
and  I  followed  gladly,  hope  being  not 
yet  dead. 

The  summer  porch  was  shady  with 
fragrant  vines — but  I  missed  the  face. 
I  buoyed  my  heart,  and  said, '  Of  course 
she  would  not  have  waited  so  long.' 


I  went  to  the  woods,  through  the 
narrow  paths  where  of  old  the  birds 
twittered,  and  javelins  of  sunshine 
pierced — on,  where  we  had  gone  to- 
gether long  ago,  till  I  reached  the  dell 
where  we  pledged  our  love.  Ah !  I 
should  find  her  here — 

The  sweet  face  where  I  should  kindle 
smiles — the  brown  hair  I  could  once 
more  stroke — the  lithe  form  that  I 
longed  to  clasp — the  true  heart  that 
should  beat  for  me  in  a  quiet  home. 

No.  No  waiting  eyes — no  true  heart 
— no  glad  smile.  But  a  cross  and  a 
grave  and  a  name  : 

'  Christine.' 


Aspirants  of  the  Age  !  Offspring  of 
Aloeus  !  you  have  chosen  a  worship 
that  admits  not  a  divided  heart.  But 
your  faith,  like  the  Mystic's,  shall  also 
make  your  strength ;  and  though  Aspiro 
stoops  not  to  your  stature,  yet  she 
reigns,  and  she  rewards.  Be  true.  Be 
firm.  Even  if  it  be  upon  the  wreck  of 
some  frail,  temporal  heart-hopes,  you 
must  reach  higher,  till,  in  the  sheen  of 
the  approving  smile,  $ou  read  the 
world-lesson  :  Salvation  through  sacri- 
fice. Through  strife  and  suffering — 
excellence. 


THE     RED     MAN'S     PLEA 


ALMOST  LITERALLY  THE   REPLY  OF   'RED   IRON1  TO   GOVERNOR  RAMSEY. 


Tiie  snow  is  on  the  ground,  and  still  my  people  wait ; 

They  ask  but  their  just  dues,  ere  yet  it  be  too  late ; 

For  we  are  poor,  our  huts  are  cold,  we  starve,  we  die, 

While  you  are  rich,  your  fires  are  warm,  your  harvests  lie 

High  heaped  above  the  hunting  grounds,  our  fathers'  graves, 

We  sold  you  long  ago.     Alas  1  our  famished  braves 

Have  sold  e'en  their  own  graves  !     When  dead,  our  bones  shall  stay 

To  whiten  on  the  ground,  that  our  Great  Father  may 

More  surely  see  where  his  Dacotah  children  died — 

Hifl  dusky  children  whom  ye  robbed,  and  then  belied. 
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Til  I  111)    PAPER. 


In  any  classification  of  our  intellec- 
tual domain  which  it  is  possible  to 
make  on  the  basis  of  Principles  now 
known  to  the  Scientific  world  at  large, 
the  most  fundamental  characteristic 
should  be,  the  distinctive  separation  of 
those  departments  of  thought  in  which 
Certainty  is  now  attainable,  from  those 
in  which  only  varying  degrees  of  Prob- 
ability exist,  and  the  clear  exhibition 
of  that  which  is  positive  and  demon- 
strable knowledge,  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  term,  as  distinguished  from  that 
which  is  liable  to  be  more  or  less  falli- 
ble. Although  the  precise  j^oint  at 
which,  in  some  cases,  the  proofs  of 
Probable  Reasoning  cease  to  be  as  con- 
vincing  as  those  of  Demonstration  can- 
not be  readily  apprehended,  yet  the 
essential  nature  of  the  two  methods  of 
proof  is  radically  and  inherently  differ- 
ent, and  is  marked  by  the  most  distinc- 
tive results.  In  the  latter  case,  we  have 
always  accuracy,  precision,  and  cer- 
tainty, beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt; 
in  the  former,  always  the  conviction 
that,  how  strong  soever  the  array  of 
evidence  may  seem  to  be,  in  favor  of  a 
particular  inference,  there  still  remains 
a  possibility  that  the  conclusion  may 
be  modified  or  vitiated  by  the  subse- 
quent advancement  of  knowledge. 

The  Generalizations  which  respect- 
ively affirm  that  all  the  angles  of  a 
triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles, 
or  that  the  square  of  the  hypothenuse  of 
a  right-angled  triangle  is  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  squares  of  the  other  two 
sides,  rest  upon  an  entirely  different 
basis  of  proof  from  those  upon  which 
the  Generalizations  rest  which  respect- 
ively assert  that  water  is  composed  of 
certain  chemical  constituents  combined 
in  certain  proportions,  or  that  the  nerves 
are  the  instruments  of  sensation  and 
of  motion.  The  former  are  irresistible 
vol.  v. — 11 


conclusions  of  the  human  mind,  o& 
cause,  from  the  nature  of  the  intellect, 
they  cannot  be  conceived  of  as  being 
otherwise.  The  Laws  of  Thought  are 
such,  that  we  are  unable  to  think  a 
triangle  whose  angles  will  not  be  equal 
to  two  right  angles,  or  a  right-angled 
one,  the  square  of  whose  hypothenuse 
will  not  be  equal  to  the  squares  of  the 
other  two  sides.  So  long,  therefore,  as 
man  is  constituted  as  he  now  is — unless 
the  human  organization  becomes  radi- 
cally changed,  these  geometrical  Laws 
cannot  be  conceived  as  being  otherwise 
than  as  they  are.  All  men  must  appre- 
hend them  alike  if  they  apjDrehend 
them  at  all.  So  long  as  man  lives  and 
thinks  they  remain  unalterable  verities, 
about  which  there  can  be  no  shadow 
of  doubt,  no  possibility  of  error. 

The  doctrine  that  water  is  composed 
of  certain  definite  chemical  constituents 
in  certain  definite  proportions,  or  the 
theory  that  the  nerves  are  the  instru- 
ments of  sensation  and  of  motion,  rests 
upon  no  such  foundation.  Whenever 
water  has  been  analyzed,  it  has  yielded 
the  same  separate  elements  in  the  same 
proportions ;  and  whenever  these  ele- 
ments are  put  together  in  the  same 
quantitative  ratio  they  have  produced 
water  ;  so  that  the  conviction  is  proxi- 
mately established  in  the  minds  of  all 
that  water  is  invariably  the  product  of 
these  elements  in  certain  proportions. 
But  this  proof  does  not  establish  the 
generalization  as  inevitably  true,  nor 
show  thai  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  be 
otherwise.  It  is  possible,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  for  us  to  conceive  that  the 
fluid  which  we  call  water  may  be  pro- 
duced from  other  constituents  than 
oxygen  or  hydrogen,  or  that  such  a 
fluid  may  even  now  exist  undiscover- 
ed, the  product  of  elements  altogether 
unknown. 
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So  in  regard  to  the  nerves.  Observa- 
tion and  experiment  have  established 
to  the  general  satisfaction,  that  they  are 
the  instruments  of  sensation  and  mo- 
tion ;  but  vre  are  not  absolutely  sure 
that  this  is  the  fact,  nor  can  we  know 
that  a  human  being  may  not  be  born 
in  whom  no  trace  of  nerves  can  be  de- 
tected, and  who  will  nevertheless  ex- 
perience sensation  and  exhibit  motion. 
We  may  be  as  well  satisfied,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  of  the  nature  of 
water  and  of  the  office  of  the  nerves  as 
of  the  nature  of  a  triangle ;  but  the  char- 
acter of  the  evidence,  on  which  the  con- 
vincement  is  based,  is  essentially  differ- 
ent ;  being,  in  the  one  case,  incontro- 
vertible and  infallible ;  and,  in  the 
other,  indecisive  and  possibly  fallacious. 

This  repetition  of  that  which  has 
been  substantially  stated  before,  brings 
us  to  the  final  consideration  of  the  dis- 
tinctive nature  of  different  departments 
of  Thought,  as  indicated  by  the  Meth- 
ods of  Proof  which  respectively  prevail 
in  them ;  and  hence  as  embodying  ei- 
ther exact  and  definite  Knovdedge,  or 
only  varying  degrees  of  Probability. 
"We  have  already  seen  that  in  at  least 
one  sphere  of  intellectual  activity  we 
are  able  to  start  from  the  most  basic 
and  fundamental  conceptions,  from 
axiomatic  truths  so  patent  and  univer- 
sal that  they  cannot  even  be  conceived 
of  as  being  otherwise  than  as  they  arc, 
and  to  proceed  from  them,  by  equally 
irresistible  Inferences,  to  conclusions 
which  are,  from  the  nature  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  inevitable.  It  is  in  the 
Mathematics,  in  which  the  Deductive 
Method  is  rightly  operative,  that  this 
kind  of  Proof — Demonstration  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  term — prevails.  The 
various  branches  of  Mathematics  have 
therefore  been  appropriately  denomi- 
nated the  ExaH  Sciences,  in  contradis- 
tinction from  those  domains  of  Thought 
whose  Laws  or  Principles  arc  liable  to 
be  somewhat  indefinite  or  uncertain  ; 
hence,  called  the  Inexact  Sciences. 

Exact  Science — in  its  largest  sense, 
that  which   extends  to  all  domains  in 


which  the  proper  Deductive  Method 
lias  been  or  may  hereafter  be  rightly 
employed  —  is  therefore  a  system  or 
series  of  truths  relating  to  the  whole  Uni- 
verse, or  to  some  department  of  it,  consec- 
utively and  necessarily  resulting  from, 
and  dependent  upon,  each  other,  in  a  defi- 
nite chain  or  series  ;  and  resting  primari 
ly  upon  some  fundamental  truth  or  truths 
so  simple  and  self-evident,  that,  uhen 
clearly  stated,  all  men  must,  by  the  nat- 
ural constitution  of  the  human  mind, 
perceive  them  and  recognize  them  as  true. 
Demonstration  is  the  pointing  out  of  the 
definite  links  in  the  chain  or  scries  by 
which  we  go  from  fundamental  truths, 
clearly  perceived  and  iiTesistible,  up  to 
the  particular  truth  in  question. 

Thus  far  in  the  history  of  Science, 
Mathematics,  as  a  whole,  has  ranked  as 
the  only  Exact  Science  ;  being  the  only 
department  of  intellectual  activity,  all 
of  whose  Laws  or  Principles  are  estab- 
lished on  a  basis  of  undeniable  certainty. 
If,  however,  theories  of  Cosmogony  and 
considerations  of  Cosmography  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  field  of  Astronomy, 
this  Science  consists  almost  wholly  of 
the  application  of  the  Laws  of  Mathe- 
matics to  the  movements  of  the  celestial 
bodies.  Restricting  Astronomy  prop- 
er to  this  domain,  where,  as  a  Science, 
it  strictly  belongs,  and  setting  aside 
its  merely  descriptive  and  conjectural 
features,  as  hardly  an  integral  part  of 
the  Science  itself,  we  have  another  Exact 
Science  in  addition  to  Mathematics. 

Of  still  another  domain,  that  of  Phys- 
ics, Professor  Silliman  says,  '  all  its 
phenomena  are  dependent  on  a  limited 
number  of  general  laws  ....  which 
may  be  represented  by  numbers  and 
algebraic  symbols;  and  these  condensed 
formula  enable  us  to  conduct  investi- 
gations with  the  certainty  and  precision 
of  pure  Mathematics.1 

The  various  branches  of  Physics  havo 
not  hitherto  been  ranked  as  Exact 
Sciences,  because,  as  in  Astronomy,  un- 
substantiated theories  and  doubtful 
generalizations,  incapable  of  Mathe- 
matical Proof,  have  mingled  with  their 
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Demonstrated  Laws  and  Phenomena,  as 
a  component  part  of  the  Science  itself. 
It  has  consequently  exhibited  an  am- 
biguous or  problematical  aspect,  in- 
compatible with  the  rigorous  require- 
ments of  Exact  Science.  Even  in  Pro- 
fessor Silliman's  admirable  work,  for- 
mula} are  given  as  Laws,  which,  how- 
ever correct,  have  yet  no  foundation  in 
axiomatic  truth  ;  while  Inferences  are 
drawn  from  them  which  are  by  no 
means  capable  of  Demonstration.  Strict- 
ly speaking,  however,  only  those  Laws 
which  do  rest  upon  a  Demonstrable 
basis  and  the  Phenomena  derived 
from  them  come  within  the  scope  of 
the  Science  of  Physics.  So  far  as  these 
prevail,  this  department  of  investiga- 
tion is  entitled  to  the  Mathematical 
character  accorded  to  it  by  Professor 
Silliman,  and  ranks  as  an  Exact 
Science. 

Astronomy  and  Physics,  viewed  in 
the  light  in  which  they  are  here  pre- 
sented, are  rather  special  branches  of 
Mathematics,  than  distinct  Sciences. 
But  as  we  often  speak  of  Geometry  as 
a  separate  Science,  although  it  is  in 
reality  only  a  division  of  the  Mathe- 
matical domain,  and  is  so  classed  by 
Comte ;  so  there  is  a  sense  in  which 
both  Astronomy  and  Physics,  as  herein 
defined,  may  be  regarded  as  individual 
Sciences,  and  in  that  character  they  will 
be  considered  in  this  paper. 

We  have,  then,  three  domains  in 
which  the  true  Deductive  Method  is 
active  ;  in  which  we  can  start  from  uni- 
versally recognized  Truths  and  pro- 
ceed, by  irresistible  Inferences,  to  ul- 
terior Principles  and  Facts.  In  three 
Sciences,  in  Mathematics  as  commonly 
defined  and  understood,  in  Astronomy 
and  Physics  as  herein  circumscribed, 
we  are  able  to  establish  starting  points 
of  thought  with  Mathematical  certain- 
ty, and  to  deduce  from  them  all  the 
Phenomena  of  their  respective  realms. 

Within  the  scope  of  these  three 
Sciences,  therefore,  our  information  is 
clearly  defined,  positive,  and  indisput- 
able.     The   conclusions  to   which   we 


are  led  by  their  Principles  can  no  more 
be  gainsayed  than  human  existence  can 
be  doubted.  While  time  shall  last, 
while  mankind  shall  endure,  while  the 
human  Mind  is  constructed  on  its  pres- 
ent basis  ;  while,  in  fine,  there  is  a  pos- 
sibility for  the  exercise  of  Thought  in 
any  way  conceivable  to  the  existing 
Mentality  of  the  universe,  the  Laws  of 
Mathematics,  of  Astronomy,  and  of 
Physics  can  be  apprehended  in  no  way 
different  from  that  in  which  they  are 
now  apprehended.  There  is  no  con- 
ceivable possibility  that  subsequent  inves- 
tigations will  show  them  to  be  errone- 
ous or  defective.  They  stand  upon  a 
foundation  of  Proof  as  unalterable  as 
the  fiat  of  Fate  or  the  decrees  of  the 
Almighty,  which  can  neither  be  shaken 
nor  destroyed. 

It  is  between  these  three  Mathe- 
matical Sciences,  on  the  one  side,  and 
all  other  domains  of  intellectual  inves- 
tigation on  the  other,  that  a  line  of 
distinct  demarcation  must  be  drawn, 
in  any  Classification  of  our  so-called 
Knowledge,  in  accordance  with  any 
method  of  classification  known  to  the 
scientific  world  at  large.  Not  that  the 
Laws  or  Principles  which  lie  at  the 
base  of  all  other  departments  of  the 
universe  are  not  as  stable,  as  definite, 
and  as  infallible  as  those  which  inhere 
in  the  Sciences  wdiich.  have  been  spe- 
cially indicated.  But  that,  as  yet,  the 
endeavor  to  apprehend  fundamental 
Principles,  in  other  spheres  than  these, 
has  been  attended  with  only  partial 
success  ;  and  hence,  the  ability  to  estab- 
lish a  Mathematical  or  Demonstrable 
basis  for  other  regions  of  Thought  is 
yet  wanting,  so  far  as  is  commonly 
known. 

When,  therefore,  we  emerge  from  the 
domains  of  Mathematics,  Astronomy, 
and  Physics,  we  are  leaving  the  field 
of  positive  assurance,  of  undeniable  truth, 
and  entering  the  realms  where  opinion, 
conjecture,  and  variable  degrees  of  cer- 
tainty prevail.  The  Facts  of  Observation 
may  be,  indeed,  as  plain  here  as  elsewhere 
and  as  firmly  established.     But  the  con- 
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elusions  drawn  from  them,  the  Scientific 
Principles  assumed  to  l>e  established,  may 
be  erroneous  or  defective,  and  the  power 
of  prevision,  the  great  test  of  Scientific 
accuracy,  is  proportionally  wanting.  De- 
rived, as  we  have  hitherto  seen  these 
conclusions  to  be,  from  Phenomena,  on 
the  supposition  that  a  given  range  of 
Observation  will  secure  all  the  essen- 
tial Principles  which  appertain  to  the 
whole  of  the  Phenomena  included  in  the 
range,  we  can  never  be  entirely  sure 
that  our  basis  of  Facts  is  sufficient  for 
our  purpose,  and  hence  the  p>ossibUity 
of  error  always  exists. 

It  is  not  to  be  understood,  therefore, 
that  first  or  observational  Facts  are  not 
rightly  to  be  known  in  other  depart- 
ments of  investigation  than  Mathe- 
matics, A  stronomy,  and  Physics ;  but 
that  Laws,  Principles,  or  Generaliza- 
tions which  relate  Facts  and  serve  as 
instruments  for  penetrating  into  the 
deeper  arcana  of  Nature,  cannot  be  pre- 
cisely, accurately,  and  certainly  known, 
in  their  relations  and  belongings,  until 
we  are  able  to  establish  their  connec- 
tion with  the  lowest,  most  funda- 
mental, and  self-evident  truths,  and  in 
this  manner  become  competent  to  ad- 
vance stej)  by  step  from  undeniable 
first  truths  to  those  equally  undeniable. 
In  Mathematics,  in  Astronomy,  and  in 
Physics,  we  are  able  to  do  this.  "We 
know  the  Laws  or  Principles  of  these 
Sciences,  therefore,  so  far  as  we  have 
developed  the  Sciences  themselves. 
We  know  the  relations  of  the  various 
Laws  within  the  range  of  each  Science, 
and  the  relations  of  the  different  Sciences 
with  each  other.  We  can  advance, 
within  their  boundaries,  from  the  sim- 
plest and  most  positive  verities,  such 
as  the  whole  i.->  equal  to  all  its  parts — 
a  self-evident  truth,  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  conceive  as  being  otherwise 
than  as  here  stated — up  to  the  most 
intricate  ulterior  Facts  of  the  universe, 
by  Inferences  which  are  as  irresistible 
to  the  mind  as  the  axioms  with  which 
we  started.  In  no  other  domains  of 
Thought   can    this    be    done    by    any 


methods  now  in  vogue.  In  no  other 
realms,  therefore,  are  complete  precision 
and  infallibility  attainable.  It  is  this 
which  constitutes  the  peculiar  charac- 
ter of  these  three  Sciences,  and  dis- 
tinguishes them  radically  from  all 
others. 

The  whole  body  of  our  authoritative 
and  irrevocably  determinate  intellectual 
acquisitions  lies,  therefore,  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  so  far  as  is  commonly  known, 
within  the  range  of  Mathematics, 
Astronomy,  and  Physics.  These  are  in 
strictness  the  only  Sciences  which  we 
possess ;  and  the  only  domains  in 
which  knowledge,  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  term,  is  attainable.  In  passing 
their  boundaries,  we  leave  the  regions 
of  positive  certitude,  and  come  into  the 
domain  where  Conjecture,  varying  from 
the  strongest  presumption  to  mere 
j)lausibility,  is  the  highest  proof.  Laws 
or  Principles  are  yet  undiscovered 
there,  and  in  their  place  we  find  Gen- 
eralizations— Suppositive  or  Proximate 
Laws — which  are  in  process  of  proof, 
or  already  established  by  such  evidence 
as  the  Inductive  Method  can  array, 
and  which  carry  the  conviction  of 
their  correctness  with  varying  degrees 
of  force,  to  larger  or  smaller  classes  of 
investigators. 

These  three  branches  of  knowledge 
are  unquestionably  entitled  to  the  des- 
ignation of  Positive  Sciences ;  and  to 
no  others  can  it  with  justice  be  accord- 
ed. To  apply  the  name  of  Science  to 
domains  in  which  real  knowledge  is 
not  attainable,  is,  in  some  sense,  an 
abuse  of  terms.  To  denominate  Posi- 
tive Sciences,  domains  which  are  not 
strictly  Scientific,  and  in  which  positive 
certainty,  in  reference  to  Principles  and 
ulterior  Facts,  cannot  be  attained,  is 
still  more  incongruous.  Comte's  ar- 
rangement of  the  schedule  of  the  Posi- 
tive Sciences,  in  which  domains  where 
Demonstrable  knowledge  prevails  arc 
placed  upon  a  common  basis  with  those 
in  which  it  does  not,  was  probably 
owing  to  the  want  of  a  clear  percep- 
tion on  his  part  of  the  essential  differ- 
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ence  of  the  nature  of  proof  by  the  true 
Deductive  Method  and  of  proof  by  the 
Inductive  Method,  of  the  actual  Cer- 
tainty of  the  one  and  the  merely  proxi- 
mate Certainty  of  the  other. 

If  such  were  the  case,  his  want  of 
discrimination  was  rather  due  to  an 
overestimate  of  Inductive  proof  than 
to  an  undervaluation  of  Mathematical 
Demonstration.  That  Mathematics, 
Astronomy,  and  Physics  were  more  per- 
fect Sciences  than  the  others  in  point 
of  precision,  he  distinctly  affirms,  point- 
ing out  that '  the  relative  perfection  of 
the  different  Sciences  consists  in  the 
degree  of  precision  of  Knowledge,'  that 
this  degree  of  precision  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  extent  to  which  Mathe- 
matical analysis  can  be  applied  to  the 
given  domain,  and  that  to  the  above- 
mentioned  Sciences  only  is  its  appli- 
cation possible.  Notwithstanding  this 
apprehension  of  the  different  degrees  of 
precision  or  exactitude  attainable  in  the 
various  Scientific  realms,  lie  does  not 
seem  to  have  sufficiently  understood 
that  there  was  also  a  vast  difference  in 
the  nature  of  the  evidence  which  went  to 
prove  the  truth  of  the  supposed  Prin- 
ciples and  ulterior  Facts  of  the  various 
departments  of  Thought,  and  hence 
variable  degrees  of  Certainty  in  regard 
to  the  positive  bases  of  the  Principles 
themselves.  He  thus  falls  into  the 
same  error  which  it  was  one  of  the 
main  purposes  of  his  Scientific  labors 
to  correct — commingling  problematical 
theories  with  Demonstrable  Truths, 
as  equally  entitled  to  belief — and  ranks 
Sociology,  including  La  Morale,  after- 
ward called  a  distinct  Science,  with 
Mathematics,  Astronomy,  and  Physics, 
as  domains  in  which  our  reasonings,  in 
the  present  state  of  Knowledge,  can  be 
equally  reliable. 

It  is  barely  possible  that  the  purpose 
and  design  of  Comte's  Classification 
had,  unconsciously,  much  to  do  with 
its  really  unscientific  and  incongruous 
character.  The  aim  which  he  had  in 
view  was  to  construct  a  Sociology  or 
Science  of  Society  which  should  be  a 


guide  in  the  establishment  of  a  new 
Government,  a  new  Political  Economy, 
a  new  Religion,  a  new  Social  Life,  a  new 
Order  of  Things,  in  fine,  to  take  the 
place  of  the  decrepit  institutions,  gov- 
ernmental, ecclesiastical,  and  social, 
which  he  thought  were  fast  approach- 
ing their  period  of  dissolution.  The 
Generalization  which  had  exhibited  to 
him,  that  the  Laws  and  Phenomena  of 
the  various  departments  of  investiga- 
tion were  dependent  on  each  other  in  a 
graduated  scale,  and  had  thus  enabled 
him  to  establish  the  Hierarchy  of  the 
Sciences,  showed  him  that  Sociology, 
including  as  it  does  the  Principles 
and  Phenomena  of  the  other  domains 
which  he  regards  as  Positive  Sciences, 
must  be  based  upon  them. 

Hence  it  became  necessary  to  fix  the 
Scientific  character  of  all  these  branches 
of  intelligence,  in  order  to  create  a 
Scientific  basis  for  his  Sociology.  It 
was,  however,  impossible  for  him  to 
claim  that  a  Demonstrable  or  Infallible 
method  of  Proof  was  applicable  to 
Chemistry  and  Biology  ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  exhibit  such  a  method 
as  introducing  a  certainty  into  Mathe- 
matics, Astronomy,  and  Physics  which 
did  not  appertain  to  the  other  so-called 
Positive  Sciences,  would  have  indicated 
too  plainly  the  unspanned  gulf  which 
yawned  between  the  indubitable  Dem- 
onstrations of  the  Exact  Sciences  and 
the  merely  probable  Generalizations 
of  the  others,  and  have  exposed  the 
fallible  character  of  his  Sociological 
theories. 

A  Classification  was  rendered  indis- 
pensable, therefore,  which  should  dis- 
play uniformity  in  its  character,  and 
a  sufficiently  rigorous  mode  of  Scien- 
tific proof.  To  fulfil  this  end,  the  In- 
exact Sciences  were  accorded  a  position 
of  certainty  in  reference  to  their  Prin- 
ciples which  does  not  ill  reality  be- 
long to  them  ;  while  the  Exact  or  In- 
fallible Sciences  were  degraded  from 
their  peculiarly  high  state,  and  brought 
to  the  new  level  of  the  former  on  the 
middle  ground  of  the  Positive  Philoso- 
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phy.  A  quasi-Scientific  basis  was  thus 
erected  for  the  Sociological  movements 
of  the  French  Reformer. 

Had  he  been  as  Metaphysically  analyt- 
ical, profound,  and  discriminating  in  his 
intellectual  development,  as  he  was 
'vigorous,  expansive,  and  broadly  general- 
izing, he  would  have  discerned  the  in- 
sufficiency of  the  bases  of  the  structure 
which  he  was  building.  Had  he  un- 
derstood the  Scientific  problem  of  the 
age,  he  would  have  known  that  until 
the  task  which  he  believed  too  great 
for  accomplishment  was  adequately  per- 
formed, until  all  the  phenomena  of  the 
respective  Sciences  were  brought  with- 
in the  scope  of  a  larger  Science  and 
included  under  a  Universal  Law,  there 
could  be  no  '  clearness,  precision,  and 
consistency '  throughout  all  our  domains 
of  Thought,  and  hence  no  true  Sociol- 
ogy. Had  he  rightly  apprehended  the 
nature  of '  The  Grand  Man,'  as  he  aptly 
denominates  Humanity,  he  would  not 
have  failed  to  perceive  that  the  attempt 
to  measure  the  capacities  and  require- 
ments of  Society  by  the  capacities  and 
requirements  of  any  individual  or  in- 
dividuals, how  catholic  soever  they 
may  be,  is  but  the  repetition  of  the 
Frocrustean  principle  on  a  broader 
basis,  and  that  a  reconstructive  move- 
ment established  on  such  a  foundation 
could  not  meet  the  wants  of  this  indi- 
vidualized epoch.  That  he  should  not 
have  perceived  that  the  capital  and 
necessary  precursor  of  any  true  Science 
of  Society  must  be  a  Universal  Science, 
a  Science  of  Universal  Laws  underly- 
ing and  unifying  Physics  and  Meta- 
physics, is  not  strange,  when  we  con- 
sider his  peculiar  mental  characteristics. 
That  he  should  ever  have  anticipated 
any  permanent  acceptance  of  his  So- 
ciological Theories,  or  regarded  his 
Social  Institutions  as  anything  more 
than  transitional  forms,  could  only 
have  been  due  to  a  lack  of  the  highest 
Scientific  powers,  and  to  an  earnest  im- 
patience at  beholding  Humanity  crawl- 
ing along  the  path  of  Progress  by  the 
aid  of  obsolete  instrumentalities. 


The  work  which  August e  Comte  ac- 
complished was  immense.  Its  value 
can  hardly  be  overestimated.  Every 
modern  Scientist  and  Thinker  is  largely 
indebted  to  him  for  that  winch  is  in- 
dispensable to  high  intellectual  devel- 
opment and  progress  in  thought.  For 
the  immense  steps  in  Scientific  advance- 
ment which  he  took ;  for  his  love  of  his 
Race  ;  for  his  really  religious  spirit,  ex- 
hibited in  his  utter  devotion  to  that 
which  he  deemed  the  highest  right ; 
the  love  and  sympathy  of  every  student 
of  Science  and  every  devotee  of  truth 
is,  and  will  be,  forever  his.  That  he 
failed  in  achieving  a  permanent  Scien- 
tific basis  of  a  sufficiently  universal  and 
unquestionable  character — a  real  Uni- 
versology,  which  should  exhibit  the 
essential  verity  of  the  religious  intui- 
tions of  the  past,  and  should  establish 
their  inherent  and  harmonious  connec- 
tion with  the  unfolding  intellectual  dis- 
coveries of  the  present — is  true.  But  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  every  at- 
tempt, made  in  the  right  direction, 
which  comes  short  of  the  final  result,  is 
but  a  stepping  stone  for  the  next  effort, 
and,  viewed  as  a  single  round  in  the 
great  ladder  of  human  ascension,  a  suc- 
cess— an  element  without  which  the  final 
achievement  would  have  been  impos- 
sible. "Without  Comte  there  would  have 
been  no  Buckle,  whose  work  furnishes 
another  of  these  steps.  Every  page  of 
the  'History  of  Civilization'  exhibits 
the  indebtedness  of  the  English  His- 
torian to  the  French  Encyclopaxlist 
of  the  Sciences ;  while  the  '  Intellect- 
ual Development  of  Europe '  bears 
evidence  of  a  '  Positivist '  inspiration 
to  which  Professor  Draper  might  have 
more  completely  yielded  with  decid- 
ed benefit.  For  the  lift  which  the 
author  of  the  Positive  Philosophy 
and  Hie  founder  of  the  Positive  Reli- 
gion has  given  the  world,  let  us  be 
deeply  grateful;  although  we  must 
reject,  as  a  finality,  a  System  of  Science 
which  cannot  Demonstrate  the  correct- 
ness of  its  Principles  and  Phenomena, 
or  a  System  of  Religion  which  emascu- 
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latcs  mankind  of  its  diviner  and  more 
spiritual  aspirations,  and  dwarfs  him 
to  the  dimensions  of  a  refined  Ma- 
terialism. 

In  classifying  our  existing  Knowl- 
edge, then,  on  our  present  basis  of 
Scientific  acquisition,  we  must  draw  a 
distinct  line  between  Mathematics, 
Astronomy,  and  Physics,  on  the  one 
side,  and  all  remaining  departments  of 
Thought,  on  the  other,  and  set  these 
three  Sciences  apart  as  the  Exact  or 
Infallible  ones,  occupying  a  rank  su- 
perior to  the  others,  by  virtue  of  the 
Certainty  and  Exactitude  with  which 
we  are  able,  through  the  operation  of 
the  true  Deductive  Method,  to  ascer- 
tain their  Principles  and  Phenomena. 
We  shall  then  be  enabled — by  the  aid 
of  Comte's  principle  that  the  domains 
of  investigation  take  rank  in  propor- 
tion to  the  complexity  of  their  Phe- 
nomena— to  ascertain,  after  a  very  brief 
examination,  the  place  which  History 
holds  in  the  Scale,  and  how  much 
claim  it  can  lay  to  a  Scientific  char- 
acter. 

Comte  closes  the  Hierarchy  of  the 
Positive  Sciences  by  adding  to  the 
three  which  we  have  denominated 
Exact  Sciences,  Chemistry,  Biology, 
Sociology,  and  La  Morale,  in  the  order 
in  which  they  are  named.,  as  indicated 
by  the  nature  of  the  Phenomena  with 
which  they  are  concerned.  If  we  adopt 
this  arrangement,  and  annex  to  each 
of  these  general  Sciences,  as  they  are 
called  in  the  language  of  Positivism, 
its  derived  or  dependent  branches,  we 
shall  have  the  following  order  :  Chem- 
istry ;  Geology ;  Biology,  including  Bot- 
any, Human  and  Comparative  Anato- 
my, and  Physiology  ;  Zoology  ;  Sociol- 
ogy ;  and  La  Morale.  Although  this  en- 
larged scale  is  defective,  many  impor- 
tant departments,  such  as  Ethnology, 
Philology,  etc.,  being  left  out,  it  is  sufii- 
ciently  correct  to  show  the  complex 
nature  of  the  Phenomena  with  which 
History  must  concern  itself. 

History — in  its  largest  aspect,  that 
in  which  we  are  now  considering  it — 


is  the  record  of  the  progress  of  the 
Race  in  all  its  various  modus  of  devel- 
opment. In  it  is  therefore  involved 
the  examination  and  consideration  of 
all  the  agencies,  Material  or  Spiritual, 
which  have  operated  on  Mankind 
through  past  ages.  Mathematical  ques- 
tions concerning  Number,  Form,  and 
Force ;  Astronomical  problems  on  the 
relation  of  our  Earth  to  other  Celestial 
bodies,  and  the  effect  thereof  on  Cli- 
mate, Soil,  and  Modes  of  Life ;  Physi- 
cal inquiries  into  the  influence  of  Heat, 
Electricity,  etc.,  on  individuals  and 
nations ;  Chemical  investigations  into 
the  nature  of  different  kinds  of  Food, 
and  their  relations  to  the  animal  econo- 
my, and  hence  to  the  career  of  Peoples ; 
Geological  researches  to  discover  the 
origin  of  the  human  Race,  and  its  posi- 
tion in  the  Animal  Kingdom ;  questions 
of  Physiology,  of  Social  Life,  of  Ethnol- 
ogy, of  Metaphysics,  of  Religion ;  every 
problem,  in  fine,  which  the  world  has 
been  called  to  consider,  forms  a  part 
of  the  record  of  its  progress  and  comes 
within  the  scope  of  History.  As  the  De- 
scriptology,  or  verbal  daguerreotyping 
of  the  Continuity  of  Society,  and  hence 
of  the  Dynamical  aspect  of  Concrete 
Sociology,  History  stands,  then,  in  a 
sense,  at  the  head  of  the  scale,  omitting 
Theology,  the  true  apex  of  the  pyra- 
mid of  Sciences,  which  pyramid  Comte 
has  decapitated  of  this  very  apex. 

The  problems  which  History  is  called 
to  solve  are  therefore  exceedingly  in- 
tricate and  perplexing.  The  General- 
izations of  Chemistry,  conducted,  as 
they  must  be,  on  our  present  basis  of 
Knowledge,  by  the  Inductive  Method, 
are  involved  in  a  degree  of  uncertainty, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  complexity 
of  their  Phenomena,  but  also  by  reason 
of  the  absence  of  any  method  of  ascer- 
taining when  all  the  elements  of  a  right 
Generalization  are  obtained.  In  Geol- 
ogy, including  Mineralogy,  the  com- 
plexity increases,  and  the  possibility  of 
precision  and  certainty  decreases  in  the 
same  ratio.  This  augmentation  of  com- 
plexity iu  the  Phenomena  and  propor- 
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tionate  diminution  of  exactitude  and 
certainty  in  respect  to  the  Generaliza- 
tions derived  from  them,  continues  at 
every  successive  degree  of  the  scale;  so 
that  when  we  arrive  at  History,  all 
hope  of  even  proximate  precision,  and 
all  expectation  of  anything  like  posi- 
tive Knowledge,  except  in  the  broadest 
outline  and  generalization,  by  any  ap- 
plication of  the  Inductive  Method,  has 
completely  vanished. 

The  hojDelessness  of  a  Science  of 
History  j)rior  to  the  discovery  of  a  Uni- 
tary Law  and  the  introduction  of  the 
Deductive  Method  into  all  domains  of 
investigation,  now  becomes  plainly  ap- 
parent. Until  the  occurrence  of  that 
event  we  shall  look  in  vain  for  a  true 
Science  of  History.  "With  the  advent 
of  such  a  discovery,  it  will  be  possible 
to  carry  the  precision  and  infallibility 
of  Mathematical  Demonstration  into  all 
departments  of  Thought,  and  to  subject 
the  Phenomena  of  History  to  well-de- 
fined and  indubitable  Laws. 

"We  must  guard,  however,  against 
entertaining  the  supposition  that  a 
Unitary  Science  will  bring  all  the  Phe- 
nomena of  the  universe  within  the 
compass  of  Demonstrable  apprehension. 
The  province  of  Science  is  not  infinite, 
but  circumscribed.  We  are  limited  in 
the  application  of  Mathematical  Laws, 
even  within  the  sphere  of  Pure  Mathe- 
matics ;  general  equations  of  the  fifth 
degree  having  until  recently  resisted 
all  attempts  to  solve  them  ;  and  fields 
yet  remain  into  which  we  cannot 
advance.  The  power  of  the  human 
mind  to  analyze  Phenomena  ceases  at 
some  point,  and  there  our  ability  to 
apply  Scientific  Principles,  however  in- 
dubitable in  themselves,  ends.  It  is 
the  office  of  Exact  Science  to  famish 
us  with  a  knowledge  of  the  inherent 
Laws   which     everywhere    pervade   the 

Dniverse  and  govern  continuously  and 
unalterably  its  activities.  To  the  ex- 
tent to  which  it  'm  possible  to  trace  the 
COnstituenl  elements  of  Thought  or 
Things  we   c;m    have   the   guidance   of 

these  Laws  or  Principles,    But  when 


we  reach  that  point  in  any  dcj)artment 
of  investigation  where  the  conrplexity 
of  the  Phenomena  renders  it  impossible 
for  the  human  intellect  to  successfully 
analyze  it  and  discover  its  separate 
parts,  the  sphere  of  accurate  Scientific 
Knowledge  is  transcended.  The  Intui- 
tion— the  faculty  which  apprehends 
what  we  may  call  the  spirit  of  Concrete 
things,  which  goes  to  conclusions  by  a 
rapid  process  that  overleaps  interme- 
diate steps,  which  is  our  guide  in  the 
numerous  decisions  that  we  are  called 
to  make  in  our  every-day  life,  and  which 
perceives,  in  a  somewhat  vague  and 
indefinite  manner — becomes  our  only 
guide  in  this  Realm  of  the  Inexact. 

The  advent  of  a  Unitary  Science  and 
the  inauguration  of  a  true  Deductive 
Method  in  all  domains  of  Thought, 
will,  indeed,  completely  revolutionize 
our  Scientific  bases,  and  render  preci- 
sion and  infallibility  possible  in  do- 
mains where  now  only  conjecture  and 
probability  exist.  It  will  enable  us  to 
establish  on  a  firm  and  secure  -founda- 
tion the  Laics  or  Principles  of  every  de- 
partment of  the  Universe  of  Matter  and 
of  Mind,  and  to  penetrate  the  Phenom- 
ena of  all  realms  to  an  extent  now  scarce- 
ly imagined.  It  will  furnish  us  the 
'  Criterion  of  Truth  '  so  long  sought 
after — a  ground  of  intellectual  agree- 
ment in  all  the  concerns  of  life,  so  far 
as  this  is  essential,  similar  to  that 
which  we  now  have  in  Mathematics, 
where  difference  of  opinion  is  impos- 
sible because  proof  is  of  a  nature  to  oe 
alike  convincing  to  all. 

But,  as  in  Mat  hematics  a  limit  is 
reached,  beyond  which  the  finite  char- 
acter of  our  intelligence  does  not  per- 
mit us  to  apply  the  Laws  which  we  arc 
well  assured  si  ill  prevail,  so  there  is  an 
outlving  circle  of  practical  activity 
Which  no  Science  can  compass.  The 
various  tints  of  the  autumn  forest  are 
probably  the  results  of  Mathematical 
arrangements  of  particles;  but  to  how 
great  an  extent  we  shall  be  able  to  dis- 
cover what  precise  arrangement  pro- 
duces a  given  shade  of  color,  is  doubt- 
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fill.  Sonic  delicate  varieties,  at  least, 
will  always  be  beyond  our  definite  ap- 
prehension. Whether  we  shall  dine  at 
one  hour  or  another,  whether  we  will 
wear  gray  or  black,  and  innumerable 
other  questions  of  specialty,  do  not 
come  within  the  range  of  Scientific 
solution,  and  never  can.  So  that  when 
every  domain  of  human  concern  is 
solidly  established  on  a  basis  of  Exact 
Science,  there  will  still  remain  a  field 
of  indefinite  extent,  in  which  the  In- 
tuitive application  of  eternal  Principles 
will  furnish  an  unlimited  activity  for 
the  Practical,  ^Esthetic,  Imaginative, 
Idealistic,  Artistic,  and  Religious  facul- 
ties of  Mankind. 

The  task  which  Mr.  Buckle  set  him- 
self to  accomplish  was,  in  a  marked 
sense,  original  and  peculiar.  Although 
several  systematic  attempts  had  been 
made  in  Europe,  prior  to  his  time,  to 
investigate  the  history  of  man  accord- 
ing to  those  exhaustive  methods  which 
in  other  branches  of  Knowledge  have 
proved  successful,  and  by  which  alone 
enrpirical  observations  can  be  raised  to 
scientific  truths,  the  imperfect  state  of 
the  Physical  Sciences  necessarily  ren- 
dered the  execution  of  such  an  under- 
taking extremely  defective.  It  was 
not,  indeed,  until  the  vast  mass  of  Facts 
which  make  up  the  body  of  the  various 
Sciences  had  been  included  within  ap- 
propriate formula?,  and  until  the  elab- 
orate Classification  of  Auguste  Comte 
had  separated  that  which  was  properly 
Knowledge  from  that  which  was  not, 
with  sufficient  exactitude  to  answer 
the  purposes  of  broad  Generalization, 
and  had  established  the  relations  of  the 
different  domains  of  intelligence,  that 
such  a  work  as  the  '  History  of  Civiliza- 
tion '  was  possible. 

Previous  Historians,  with  these  few 
exceptions,  had  contented  themselves 
with  the  narration  of  the  Facts  of  na- 
tional progress,  the  merely  superficial 
exhibition  of  the  external  method  of  a 
people's  life,  and  had  almost  wholly 
neglected  or  greatly  subordinated  the 


Philosophical  or  Scientific  aspect  of 
the  subject,  namely,  the  causes  of  the 
given  development.  Separate  domains 
of  History  had,  indeed,  been  examined 
with  considerable  ability;  but  hardly 
any  attempt  had  been  made  to  coin- 
bine  the  various  parts  into  a  consistent 
whole,  and  ascertain  in  what  way  they 
were  connected  with  each  other.  Still 
less  had  there  been  any  notable  effort 
to  apply  the  whole  body  of  our  exist- 
ing knowledge  to  the  elucidation  of  the 
problem  of  human  progress.  While 
the  necessity  of  generalization  in  all  the 
other  great  realms  of  investigation  had 
been  freely  conceded,  and  strenuous 
exertions  had  been  made  to  rise  from 
particular  Facts  to  the  discovery  of  the 
Laws  by  which  those  Facts  are  gov- 
erned, Historians  continued  to  pursue 
the  stereotyped  course  of  merely  relat- 
ing events,  interspersed  with  such  re- 
flections as  seemed  interesting  or  in- 
structive. 

Up  to  the  period  when  Mr.  Buckle 
essayed  his  '  History  of  Civilization,' 
few,  if  any,  of  the  well-knowrn  modern 
Historians  had  conceived  that  an  ac- 
quaintance with  all  the  departments  of 
human  intelligence  was  a  necessary  ac- 
complishment in  a  writer  on  the  past 
career  of  the  world,  and  no  one  of  them 
had  undertaken  to  write  history  from 
that  basis.  '  Hence,'  says  the  author 
whom  we  are  considering,  and  who 
makes,  in  the  first  pages  of  his  book, 
substantially  the  same  statements  con- 
cerning the  condition  of  Historical  lit- 
erature which  are  made  here — '  hence 
the  singular  spectacle  of  one  historian 
being  ignorant  of  political  economy ; 
another  knowing  nothing  of  law ;  an- 
other, nothing  of  ecclesiastical  affairs, 
and  changes  of  opinion  ;  another  neg- 
lecting the  philosophy  of  statistics,  and 
another  physical  science ;  although 
these  topics  are  the  most  essential  of 
all,  inasmuch  as  they  comprise  the  prin- 
cipal circumstances  by  which  the  tem- 
per and  character  of  mankind  have 
been  affected,  and  in  which  they  are 
displayed.     These  important  pursuits 
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being,  however,  cultivated,  some  by 
one  man,  and  some  by  another,  have 
been  isolated  rather  than  united:  the 
aid  which  might  be  derived  from  anal- 
ogy and  from  mutual  illustration  has 
been  lost ;  and  no  disposition  has  been 
shown  to  concentrate  them  upon  his- 
tory, of  which  they  are,  properly  speak- 
ing, the  necessary  components.' 

The  work  which  Mr.  Buckle  contem- 
plated was  designed  to  supply  this  de- 
sideratum in  respect  to  History.  It 
was  an  endeavor  to  discover  '  the  Prin- 
ciples which  govern  the  character  and 
destiny  of  nations,'  an  effort  '  to  bring 
up  this  great  department  of  inquiry  to 
a  level  with  other  departments,'  '  to 
accomplish  for  the  history  of  man  some- 
thing equivalent,  or  at  all  events  anal- 
ogous to,  what  has  been  effected  by 
other  inquirers  for  the  different  branches 
of  Natural  Science,'  and  '  to  elevate 
the  study  of  history  from  its  present 
crude  and  informal  state,'  and  place  '  it 
in  its  proper  rank,  as  the  head  and 
chief  of  all  the  Sciences.' 

At  the  outset  of  his  undertaking,  we 
have  ample  evidence  that  the  capacious- 
minded  Englishman  had  fixed  upon  no 
less  a  labor  than  '  to  solve  the  great  prob- 
lem of  affairs ;  to  detect  those  hidden 
circumstances  which  determine  the  march 
and  dediny  of  nations  ;  and  to  find,  in 
tlic  events  of  the  ]>ast,  a  key  to  the  j/ro- 
ceedings  of  the  future,  which  is  nothing 
less  than  to  unite  into  a  single  science  all 
the  laws  of  the  moral  and  physical  world.'' 
lie  was  thus  bent,  doubtless  with  only 
a  vague  apprehension  of  the  nature  of 
the  problem,  on  the  discovery  of  that 
Unitary  Law,  whose  apprehension  is  so 
anxiously  awaited,  which  is  to  cement 
tin  various  branches  of  our  Knowledge  into 
a  I'n'c  rsal  Scu  nee,  and  furnish  an  Exact 
basis  f>r  "II  our  thinking. 

The  Method  which  Mr.  Buckle  em- 
ployed  in  the  prosecution  of  his  mag- 
nificent design  was  the  Inductive. 
Se     made    'a    collection    of   historical 

and  scientific  facts,'  drew  from  them 
such  coiiclu-ions  as  he  thought  they 
suggested    and   authorized  ;     and   then 


applied  the  Generalizations  thus  ob- 
tained to  the  elucidation  of  the  career 
of  various  countries.  When  we  consid- 
er the  nature  of  the  work  undertaken 
and  the  means  by  which  it  was  to  be 
achieved,  we  can  hardly  deny,  that  this 
attempt  to  create  a  Science  of  History 
was,  in  a  distinguishing  sense,  the  most 
gigantic  intellectual  effort  which  the 
world  has  ever  been  called  to  witness. 
The  domain  of  investigation  was  al- 
most  new.  The  point  of  Observation 
entirely  so.  Vast  masses  of  Facts  en- 
cumbered it,  aggregated  in  orderless 
heaps — orderless,  at  least,  so  far  as  Ms 
uses  were  subserved.  Comte  had,  in- 
deed, brought  the  different  departments 
of  inquiry  into  proximately  definite  re- 
lations in  obedience  to  an  abstract  and 
Static  Law ;  but  while  this  labor  was, 
in  other  respects,  an  essential  prelimi- 
nary to  Mr.  Buckle's  undertaking,  it  was 
of  little  immediate  value  in  an  attempt 
to  secure  the  direct  solution  of  the  most 
intricate  and  complex  questions  of  Con- 
crete dynamical  Sociology,  involving  the 
unstable  and  shifting  contingencies  of 
individual  activity.  The  whole  of  the 
intellectual  accumulations  of  the  cen- 
turies may  be  said  to  have  been  piled 
about  the  English  Thinker,  and  he  was 
to  discover  in  and  derive  from  them  the 
unerring  Law  or  Laws  which  should 
serve  to  explain,  with  at  least  some- 
thing approaching  precision  and  clear- 
ness, the  kaleidoscopic  phases  of  human 
existence. 

Only  one  generally  known  effort  in 
the  realm  of  Thought  bears  any  com- 
parison to  this,  examined  in  reference 
to  the  vigor,  breadth,  and  variety  of 
the  mental  faculties  which  it  called  into 
requisition.  Viewed  in  connection  with 
the  work  of  the  founder  of  the  Positive 
School,  we  may  say,  without  any  dis- 
paragement to  the  comprehensive  abili- 
ties of  the  French  Philosopher,  that 
the  task  undertaken  by  the  English 
Historian  required  a  tenacity  of  intel- 
lectual grasp,  a  steadiness  of  mental 
vision,  a  scope  of  generalizing  power, 
an  all-embracing  scholarship,  a  marvel- 
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lous  accumulation  of  Facts,  and  a  won- 
derful readiness  to  handle  them,  which 
even  the  prodigious  labors  of  the  Posi- 
tive Philosophy  did  not  demand. 
Comte  had,  indeed,  like  Buckle,  to 
arrange  the  Facts  of  the  universe  into 
order.  But  in  his  case  they  were  only 
to  be  grouped  under  appropriate  head- 
ings, and,  as  it  were,  quietly  labeled. 

With  the  author  of  'Civilization  in 
England1  it  was  otherwise.  In  the 
actual  careers  of  men  and  of  nations, 
Facts  do  not  stand  related  to  each  other 
and  to  human  actions  in  the  distinct 
and  distinguishable  way  in  w7hich  they 
appear  when  correlated,  as  by  Comte, 
in  accordance  with  general  Laws.  The 
domain  of  the  concrete,  or  of  practical 
life,  has  always  a  variable  element 
which  does  not  obtain  in  the  sphere 
of  generalizing  Principles,  and  which 
immensely  complicates  the  investigation 
of  the  problems  of  real  existence.  Comte 
purposely  excluded  the  realm  of  the 
concrete  from  his  studies,  and  therefore 
simplified,  to  a  great  extent,  his  field 
of  labor.  Yet  even  in  his  attempt  to 
bring  order  into  this  curtailed  depart- 
ment of  inquiry,  he  professes,  not  mere- 
ly his  own  inability  to  accomplish,  but* 
his  conviction  of  the  inherent  impossi- 
bility of  the  accomplishment  of  that, 
for  the  abstract  only,  which  Buckle 
really  undertook  for  the  concrete; 
namely,  the  reduction  of  the  Phenom- 
ena of  the  Universe  to  a  single  Law ; 
or,  wdiat  is  synonymous,  the  integration 
of  all  the  laws  of  the  moral  and  physi- 
cal world  into  a  single  Science. 

The  character  of  his  undertaking 
compelled  Mr.  Buckle,  on  the  contrary, 
to  stretch  his  mental  antenna?  into  every 
department  of  mundane  activity,  to 
hold  the  Facts  there  discovered,  so  far 
as  he  might,  collectively  within  his 
grasp,  and  to  draw  them  by  an  irresisti- 
ble strain  into  gradually  decreasing 
circles  of  generalization,  until  they 
were  brought  to  a  Central  Law,  which 
should  contain  within  itself  the  many- 
sided  explanation  of  the  intricate  ram- 
ifications  of   individual   and  national 


careers.  The  difference  in  the.  work 
essayed  by  the  two  distinguished 
Thinkers  whose  labors  we  are  consid- 
ering, is  somewhat  analogous  to  that 
which  exists  between  the  profession  of 
the  apothecary  and  that  of  the  physi- 
cian. The  former  must  know  the  range 
of  Materia  Medica,  and  the  contents  of 
the  Pharmacopeia,  so  far  as  is  neces- 
sary to  arrange  the  various  medicines 
in  order,  and  deliver  them  when  called 
for.  The  latter  must  hold  the  different 
remedies  in  his  knowledge,  not  as  classi- 
fied upon  the  pharmaceutist's  shelves, 
but  as  related  to  the  various  forms  of 
constantly  changing  vital  Phenomena, 
in  the  midst  of  which  he  is  to  detect 
their  applicability  to  different  forms 
of  disease.  Still  more  analogous  is 
Comte  to  the  student  of  Natural  His- 
tory, whose  business  it  is,  preeminently, 
to  distribute  and  classify  the  Animal 
Kingdom,  in  accordance  with  General- 
izations which  relate  mainly  to  the 
form  or  type  of  organization ;  while 
Buckle  resembles  the  student  of  a  high- 
er rank,  who  endeavors,  in  the  midst 
of  the  play  of  passion  and  the  actual 
exhibitions  of  life  itself,  to  read  the  na- 
ture of  the  mental  and  moral  develop- 
ment which  exists  beneath  them  and 
controls  their  workings. 

It  is  evident  that,  up  to  a  period 
subsequent  to  the  publication  of  his 
first  volume,  the  writer  of  the  '  History 
of  Civilization  '  entertained  the  fullest 
confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  Induc- 
tive Method  to  cope  with  the  ultimate 
problems  of  the  Universe,  and  had  high 
expectations  of  being  able,  through 
its  instrumentality,  to  reduce  the  wdiole 
body  of  our  Knowledge  to  a  systematic 
whole,  and  to  establish  a  Science  of 
Sciences  which  should  be  a  Criterion 
of  Truth,  and  the  crowning  intellectual 
achievement  of  the  ages.  "Whether 
Mr.  Buckle  fully  comprehended  the 
real  nature  of  the  Science  towTard  which 
he  was  aiming ;  whether  he  entirely 
appreciated  the  radical  and  important 
change  which  its  discovery  would  ne- 
cessarily introduce  into   our  Methods 
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of  Investigation  ;  whether  he  saw  that 
it  would  be  the  inauguration  of  a  true 
Deductive  Mode  of  reasoning,  which 
would  enable  us  to  advance  with  in- 
credible rapidity  and  certainty  into  the 
arcana  of  those  departments  which  he 
was  then  obliged  to  explore  with  the 
most  tedious  research,  the  most  plod- 
ding patience,  and  the  most  destructive 
intellectual  tension,  in  order  to  accumu- 
late a  limited  array  of  Facts,  is  some- 
what doubtful. 

The  significant  sentence  which  occurs 
in  the  second  volume  of  his  work, 
closely  following  the  announcement  of 
his  disappointment  at  being  unable  to 
achieve  all  that  he  had  expected  and 
promised,  and  which  states  that  '  in  a 
complete  scheme  of  our  knowledge, 
and  when  all  our  resources  are  fully 
developed  and  marshalled  into  order, 
as  they  must  eventually  be,  the  two 
methods  [the  Inductive  and  the  De- 
ductive] will  be,  not  hostile,  but  sup- 
plementary, and  will  be  combined  into 
a  single  system,'  seems  to  indicate  that 
at  some  period  prior  to  the  publication 
of  the  second  volume,  and  subsequent 
to  the  issue  of  the  first,  the  insufficient 
nature  of  the  Inductive  Method  as  a 
Scientific  guide  broke  upon  him,  and 
some  conception  of  the  nature  of  a 
Mode  of  Reasoning  which  should  com- 
bine the  two  Processes  in  just  relations, 
began  to  dawn  into  his  mind.  That 
he  obtained  anything  more  than  a  faint 
glimpse  of  the  true  Method,  is  not 
likely.  Had  he  done  so,  he  would 
certainly  have  made  some  statement  of 
the  great  results  which  would  follow 
its  inauguration,  even  if  he  could  have 
refrained  from  bestowing  one  of  his 
glowing  and  enraptured  paragraphs 
upon  the  fairest  and  most  entrancing 
Vision  of  future  achievement  which  the 
devotee  of  intellectual  investigation 
will  ever  witness. 

It  i^  probable,  that  in  carrying  on  his 

investigations  after  the  publication  of 

the  first  volume  Of  his  work,  finding  it 
impossible  to  handle  the  accumulations 
of  Facts  necessary  to   his  purpose,  and 


discovering  the  inexactitude  and  in- 
sufficiency of  his  Generalizations  in  the 
ratio  that  the  bounds  of  his  field  of  in- 
quiry enlarged,  he  was  led  to  perceive 
the  essential  weakness  and  inadequacy 
of  the  Inductive  Method,  and  the  prob- 
able certainty  that,  at  some  future 
period,  the  progress  of  our  Knowledge 
would  lead  to  the  establishment  of 
positive  bases  for  all  departments  of 
investigation,  and  thus  furnish  an  op- 
portunity for  the  harmonious  and  recip- 
rocal activity  of  the  two  hitherto  an- 
tagonistic Methods.  That  he  had  any 
definite  idea  of  the  precise  nature  of 
the  bases  on  which  this  union  would 
take  place,  that  he  perceived  the  exact 
character  of  the  Science  of  Universol- 
ogy  which  it  would  create,  or  contem- 
plated the  subordination  of  the  Induc- 
tive Process  to  the  Deductive,  there  is 
no  indication. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  Mr. 
Buckle's  understanding  or  expectation 
in  reference  to  the  future,  it  is  certain 
that  between  the  publication  of  the 
first  and  second  volumes  of  his  History, 
the  hope  which  he  had  formed  and  an- 
nounced of  being  able  to  create  a 
Science  of  History  had  vanished,  and 
his  efforts  were  confined  to  a  less  ex- 
tensive programme.  The  pages  in 
which  this  change  of  purpose  is  made 
known  display,  in  touching  outlines, 
tinged  with  a  noble  sadness,  that  the 
soul  of  the  great  Englishman  was,  in  all 
the  attributes  of  magnanimity,  at  least, 
a  fitting  mate  for  his  intellect. 

A  storm  of  obloquy  had  assailed  him 
at  the  outset  of  his  labor.  Beginning 
with  the  time  when  the  first  instalment 
of  '  Civilization  in  England  '  was  given 
to  the  public,  passion,  prejudice,  and 
pride  had  strained  their  powers  to  vilify 
his  character  and  heap  abuse  upon  his 
name.  The  Press,  the  Pulpit,  and  the 
Lyceum,  with  rare  and  brave  excep- 
tions, met  the  formidable  array  of 
Facts  with  which  the  work  bristled,  by 
sciolist ic  criticisms,  bigoted  denuncia- 
tions, or  timid,  faint  praise.  Conserva- 
tives in  Politics  and  Religion  exhibited 
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him  as  a  dangerous  innovator,  a  social 
iconoclast,  the  would-be  destroyer  of 
ill  that  Mas  sacred  in  Institutions  and 
in  Religion.  Theologians  branded  him 
as  immoral  and  atheistic,  and  poured 
upon  him  a  torrent  of  vituperation  and 
hatred. 

The  only  public  reply  which  the 
English  writer  condescended  to  make, 
is  contained  in  the  closing  pages  of  the 
fourth  chapter  of  the  last  volume  which 
he  published.  Every  line  of  this 
answer,  which  is  transcribed  below, 
breathes  the  spirit  of  Him  who,  when 
he  was  reviled,  reviled  not  again — the 
spirit  of  forbearance,  of  generous  for- 
giveness, of  magnanimity,  of  unruffled 
dignity.  Buckle  had  learned,  indeed, 
from  his  own  investigations,  that  he 
who  would  elevate  mankind  must  ex- 
pect, not  only  its  indifference  to  his 
labors,  but  its  positive  abuse.  He 
knew,  that  the  individual  who,  like 
Jesus,  attempts  to  promulgate  new 
truth,  either  moral  or  intellectual, 
must  expect  to  array  against  himself 
the  greatest  portion  of  the  human 
family,  incrusted  in  their  prejudices, 
their  ignorance,  their  interests,  or  their 
feelings,  and  must  be  content  with  the 
appreciation  and  sympathy  of  the  few 
who  are  wise  enough  to  understand 
him,  truthful  enough  to  accept  his  doc- 
trine, however  unwholesome  to  their 
tastes,  and  brave  enough  to  avow  it. 
Perhaps  he  had  also  learned  the  fact, 
that,  in  the  present  state  of  humanity's 
development,  few,  very  few,  even  of  the 
best  of  mankind,  love  truth,  chiefly 
because  it  is  truth,  and  are  hence  eager 
to  know  their  own  shortcomings  ;  but 
that  those  truths  only  are,  for  the  most 
part,  capable  of  being  acceptably  pre- 
sented to  individuals,  which  it  is  more 
satisfactory  to  their  personal  feelings, 
more  comfortable  to  their  own  inherent 
peculiarities  of  disposition,  to  conform 
to  than  to  reject.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
reply  which  he  makes  to  the  outrages 
showered  upon  him  is  evidently  the 
language  of  a  man  whose  thoughts  are 
far  removed  from  the  arena  of  petty 


spite  or  private  resentment,  the  expres- 
sion of  one  who  knew  the  grandeur 
and  usefulness  of  his  labors,  who  ex- 
pected, in  their  prosecution,  to  be  mis- 
understood and  calumniated,  and  who, 
yet,  was  incapable  of  other  than  the 
most  generous  impulses  of  a  noble 
philanthropy  toward  his  maligncrs  and 
t  inducers. 

In  the  announcement  of  his  inability 
to  fulfil  the  great  promises  made  in  the 
former  volume,  we  find,  likewise,  the 
indications  of  a  nature  full  of  lofty 
grandeur.  He  who  has  known  the 
scholar's  hopes,  the  student's  struggles, 
and  the  author's  ambition,  may  form 
some  faint  conception  of  what  must 
have  been  the  feelings  of  the  great  His- 
torian when  the  conviction  came  to  him, 
first  faintly  foreshadowed  and  then  deep- 
ening to  a  reality,  that  the  prize  for  which 
he  had  contended — and  such  a  prize  ! 
which  had  seemed,  too,  at  times,  al- 
most within  his  grasp — was  destined 
forever  to  elude  him.  Frankly  to  ac- 
knowledge failure  in  such  a  struggle, 
was  in  itself  great ;  to  acknowledge  it 
when  the  cries  of  his  assailants  were 
still  ringing  in  his  ears,  and  when  it 
might  have  been  measurably  con- 
cealed, was  still  greater ;  to  acknowl- 
edge it  in  words  which  betray  no  trace 
of  disappointed  personal  ambition,  but 
only  a  regret  that  the  final  avenue  to 
truth  should  not  have  been  opened, 
was  heroic  even  to  sublimity.  The 
pages  of  Buckle's  '  History  of  Civiliza- 
tion' which  record  the  answer  to  his 
traducers  and  the  acknowledgment  of 
his  disappointment  in  relation  to  what 
he  should  be  able  to  achieve,  will  stand 
in  the  annals  of  literary  history  as  a 
memorable  instance  in  which  is  signifi- 
cantly exhibited  one  factor  of  that 
highest  religious  spirit  so  much  needed 
in  our  day — devotion  to  the  intellectual 
discovery  of  all  truth  for  truth 's  sake. 

The  following  is  the  passage  in  ques- 
tion : 

'  In  the  moral  world,  as  in  the  physi- 
cal world,  nothing  is  anomalous  ;  noth- 
ing is  unnatural ;    nothing  is  strange. 
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All  is  order,  symmetry,  and  law.  There 
are  opposites,  but  there  are  no  contra- 
dictions. In  the  character  of  a  nation, 
inconsistency  is  impossible.  Such, 
however,  is  still  the  backward  condi- 
tion of  the  human  mind,  and  with  so 
evil  and  jaundiced  an  eye  do  we  ap- 
proach the  greatest  problems,  that  not 
only  common  writers,  but  even  men 
from  whom  better  things  might  be 
hoped,  are  on  this  point  involved  in 
constant  confusion.  Perplexing  them- 
selves and  their  readers  by  speaking  of 
inconsistency,  as  if  it  were  a  quality 
belonging  to  the  subject  which  they 
investigate,  instead  of  being,  as  it  really 
is,  a  measure  of  their  own  ignorance. 
It  is  the  business  of  the  historian  to 
remove  this  ignorance  by  showing  that 
the  movements  of  nations  are  perfectly 
regular,  and  that,  like  all  other  move- 
ments, they  are  solely  determined  by 
their  antecedents.  If  he  cannot  do 
this,  he  is  no  historian.  He  may  be  an 
annalist,  or  a  biographer,  or  a  chron- 
icler, but  higher  than  that  he  cannot 
rise,  unless  he  is  imbued  with  that 
spirit  of  science  which  teaches,  as  an 
article  of  faith,  the  doctrine  of  uniform 
sequence  ;  in  other  words,  the  doctrine 
that  certain  events  having  already  hap- 
pened, certain  other  events  correspond- 
ing to  them  will  also  happen.  To  seize 
this  idea  with  firmness,  and  to  apply 
it  on  all  occasions,  without  listening  to 
any  exceptions,  is  extremely  difficult, 
but  it  must  be  done  by  whoever  wishes 
to  elevate  the  study  of  history  from  its 
present  crude  and  informal  state,  and 
do  what  he  may  toward  placing  it  in 
its  proper  rank,  as  the  head  and  chief 
of  all  the  sciences.  Even  then,  he  can- 
not perform  his  task  unless  his  materials 
are  ample,  and  derived  from  sources 
of  unquestioned  credibility.  But  if  his 
facts  are  sufficiently  numerous  ;  if  they 
arc  very  diversified  ;  if  they  have  been 
collected  from  such  various  quarters 
that  they  can  check  and  confront  each 
other,  so  as  to  do  away  with  all  sus- 
picion of  their  testimony  being  garbled; 
and  if  he  who  uses  them  possesses  that 
faculty  of  generalization,  without  which 
nothing  great  can  be  achieved,  he  will 
hardly  lail  in  bringing  some  part  of 
his  labors  to  a  prosperous  issue,  pro- 
Tided  he  devotes  all  his  strength  to 
that  one  enterprise,  postponing  to  it 
every  other  object  of  ambition,  and 
•rilieing  to  it  many  interests  which 
men  In. Id  dear.  Some  of  the  most 
pleasurable    incentives    to    action,    he 


must  disregard.  Not  for  him  are  those 
rewards  which  in  other  pursuits  the 
same  energy  would  have  earned ;  not 
for  him,  the  sweets  of  popular  ap- 
plause ;  not  for  him,  the  luxury  of 
power ;  not  for  him,  a  share  in  the 
councils  of  his  country  ;  not  for  him 
a  conspicuous  and  honored  place  be- 
fore the  public  eye.  Albeit,  conscious 
of  what  he  could  do,  he  may  not  com- 
pete in  the  great  contest ;  he  cannot 
hope  to  win  the  prize ;  he  cannot  even 
enjoy  the  excitement  of  the  struggle. 
To  him  the  arena  is  closed.  His  recom- 
pense lies  within  himself,  and  he  must 
learn  to  care  little  for  the  sympathy  of 
his  fellow  creatures,  or  for  such  honors 
as  they  arc  able  to  bestow.  So  far  from 
looking  for  these  things,  he  should 
rather  be  prepared  for  that  obloquy 
which  always  awaits  those,  who,  by 
opening  up  new  veins  of  thought,  dis- 
turb the  prejudices  of  their  contem- 
poraries. While  ignorance,  and  worse 
than  ignorance,  is  imputed  to  him, 
while  his  motives  are  misrepresented 
and  his  integrity  impeached,  while  he 
is  accused  of  denying  the  value  of 
moral  principles,  and  of  attacking  the 
foundation  of  all  religion,  as  if  he  were 
some  public  enemy,  who  made  it  his 
business  to  corrupt  society,  and  whose 
delight  it  was  to  see  what  evil  he  could 
do ;  while  these  charges  are  brought 
forward,  and  repeated  from  mouth  to 
mouth,  he  must  be  capable  of  pursuing 
in  silence  the  even  tenor  of  his  way, 
without  swerving,  without  pausing, 
and  without  stepping  from  his  path  to 
notice  the  angry  outcries  which  he 
cannot  but  hear,  and  which  he  is  more 
than  human  if  he  does  not  long  to  re- 
buke. These  are  the  qualities,  and 
these  the  high  resolves,  indispensable 
to  him  who,  on  the  most  important  of 
all  subjects,  believing  that  the  old  road 
is  worn  out  and  useless,  seeks  to  strike 
out  a  new  one  for  himself,  and,  in  the 
effort,  not  only  perhaps  exhausts  his 
strength,  but  is  sure  to  incur  the  enmity 
of  those  who  are  bent  on  maintaining 
the  ancient  scheme  unimpaired.  To 
solve1  the  great  problem  of  affairs;  to 
detect  those  hidden  circumstances 
which  determine  the  march  and  destiny 
of  nations;  and  to  find,  in  the  events 
of  the  past,  a  key  to  the  proceedings  of 
the  future,  is  nothing  less  than  to  unite 
into  a  single  science  all  the  laws  of  the 
moral  and  physical  world.  Whoever 
docs  this,  will  build  up  afresh  the  fab- 
ric of  our  knowledge,  rearrange  its  va- 
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rious  parts,  and  harmonize  its  apparent 
discrepancies.  Perchance,  the  human 
mind  is  hardly  ready  for  so  vast  an 
enterprise.  At  all  events,  lie  who  un- 
dertakes it  will  meet  with  little  sym- 
pathy, and  will  find  few  to  help  him. 
And" let  him  toil  as  he  may,  the  sun 
and  noontide  of  his  life  shall  pass  by, 
the  evening  of  his  days  shall  overtake 
him,  and  he  himself  have  to  quit  the 
scene,  leaving  that  unfinished  which  he 
had  vainly  hoped  to  complete.  He 
may  lay  the  foundation  ;  it  will  be  for 
his  successors  to  raise  the  edifice.  Their 
hands  will  give  the  last  touch  ;  they 
will  reap  the  glory ;  their  names  will 
be  remembered  when  his  is  forgotten. 

'  It  is,  indeed,  too  true,  that  such  a 
work  requires,  not  only  several  minds, 
but  also  the  successive  experience  of 
several    generations.     Once,   I   own,   I 
thought  otherwise.     Once,  when  I  first 
caught    sight   of  the  whole    field   of 
knowledge,  and  seemed,  however  dim- 
ly, to  discern  its  various  parts,  and  the 
relation  they  bore  to  each  other,  I  was 
so  entranced  with  its  surpassing  beauty, 
that  the  judgment  was  beguiled,  and 
I  deemed  myself  able,  not  only  to  cover 
the  surface,  but  also  to  master  the  de- 
tails.    Little  did  I  know  how  the  hori- 
zon enlarges  as  well   as   recedes,  and 
how  vainly  we   grasp    at   the   fleeting 
forms,  which  melt  away  and  elude  us 
in  the  distance.    Of  all  that  I  had  hoped 
to  do,  I  now  find  but  too  surely  how 
small  a  part  I   shall   accomplish.      In 
those  early  aspirations,  there  was  much 
that  was  fanciful ;   perhaps  there  was 
much  that  was  foolish.     Perhaps,  too, 
they    contained   a  moral    defect,   and 
savored  of  an  arrogance  which  belongs 
to  a  strength  that  refuses  to  recognize 
its    own    weakness.      Still,  even    now 
that  they  are  defeated  and  brought  to 
nought,  I   cannot    repent    having    in- 
dulged in  them,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
I  would  willingly  recall  them  if  I  could. 
For,  such  hopes  belong  to  that  joyous 
and  sanguine  period  of  life,  when  alone 
we  are  really  happy ;  when  the  emo- 
tions are  more  active  than  the  judg- 
ment ;    when   experience   has  not  yet 
hardened  our  nature  ;  when  the  affec- 
tions are  not  yet  blighted  and  nipped 
to  the  core ;  and  when  the  bitterness 
of  disappointment  not  having  yet  been 
felt,  difficulties  are  unheeded,  obstacles 
are  unseen,  ambition  is  a  pleasure  in- 
stead of  a  pang,  and  the  blood  coursing 
swiftly  through    the  veins,  the  pulse 
beats  high,  while  the  heart  throbs  at 


the  prosp'ect  of  the  future.  Those  are 
glorious  days ;  but  they  go  from  us, 
and  nothing  can  compensate  their 
absence.  To  me,  they  now  seem  more 
like  the  visions  of  a  disordered  fancy 
than  the  sober  realities  of  things  that 
were,  and  arc  not.  It  is  painful  to 
make  this  confession  ;  but  I  owe  it  to 
the  reader,  because  I  would  not  have 
him  to  suppose  that  either  in  this  or 
in  the  future  volumes  of  my  History 
I  shall  be  able  to  redeem  my  pledge, 
and  to  perform  all  that  I  promised. 
Something  I  hope  to  achieve  which 
will  interest  the  thinkers  of  this  age ; 
and,  something,  perhaps,  on  which 
posterity  may  build.  It  will,  however, 
only  be  a  fragment  of  my  original  de- 


sign. 


In  estimating  the  extent  to  which  Mr. 
Buckle  succeeded  in  consummating  the 
labor  which  he  undertook,  we  are  not, 
therefore,  to  measure  his  results  by  the 
standard  of  the  first,  but  by  that  of 
the  second  volume.  It  is  not,  then, 
the  Science  of  History  which  •  he  is 
striving  to  write ;  but  only  something 
1  which  will  interest  the  thinkers  of 
this  age,  and  something,  perhaps,  on 
which  posterity  may  build.'  His  task, 
as  thus  abridged,  was  confined  to  the 
endeavor  to  establish  the  '  four  leading 
propositions,  which,  according  to  my 
[his]  view,  are  to  be  deemed  the  basis 
of  the  history  of  civilization  ; '  that  is, 
the  basis  of  a  Science  of  History. 
These  propositions,  given  in  a  previous 
article,  may  be  here  repeated  : 

'  1st.  That  the  progress  of  mankind 
depends  on  the  success  with  which  the 
lawrs  of  phenomena  are  investigated, 
and  on  the  extent  to  which  a  knowl- 
edge of  those  laws  is  diffused.  2d. 
That  before  such  investigation  can  be- 
gin, a  spirit  of  scepticism  must  arise, 
which,  at  first  aiding  the  investigation, 
is  afterward  aided  by  it.  3d.  That 
the  discoveries  thus  made,  increase  the 
influence  of  intellectual  truths,  and  di- 
minish, relatively,  not  absolutely,  the 
influence  of  moral  truths  ;  moral  truths 
being  more  stationary  than  intellectual 
truths,  and  receiving  fewer  additions. 
4th.  That  the  great  enemy  of  this 
movement,  and  therefore  the  great  en- 
emy of  civilization,  is  the  protective 
spirit ;  by  which  I  mean  the  notion  that 
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society  cannot  prosper  unless  the  af- 
fairs of  life  are  watched  over  and  pro- 
tected at  nearly  every  turn  by  the  state 
and  the  church  ;  the  state  teaching  men 
what  to  do,  aud  the  church  teaching 
them  what  they  are  to  believe.' 

In  the  first  paper  of  this  series,  which 
was  devoted  to  the  examination  of  the 
third  proposition  as  announced  by  Mr. 
Buckle  and  substantially  affirmed  by 
Professor  Draper,  together  with  the 
consideration  of  the  fundamental  Law 
of  Human  Progress,  the  error  into  which 
both  of  these  distinguished  writers  had 
fallen  in  regard  to  the  relative  influence 
of  moral  and  intellectual  truths,  wras 
pointed  out ;  as  also  the  misconception 
under  which  they  rested  concerning 
the  Law  of  Human  Development.  This 
misconception,  it  wTas  then  shown,  arose 
from  an  incorrect  understanding  of  the 
essential  character  of  the  Lawr  itself, 
and  could  be  traced,  basically,  to  the 
same  source  whence  sprang  their  mis- 
take in  reference  to  the  comparative 
power  of  moral  and  mental  forces.  It 
is  to  a  misapprehension,  analogous  to 
that  which  brought  him  into  error  con- 
cerning these  two  important  points, 
that  the  radical  defect  of  Mr.  Buckle's 
first  and  fourth  propositions  is  to  be 
traced,  as  will  be  hereafter  exhibited. 

The  complete  and  exhaustive  consid- 
eration of  the  second  proposition  de- 
mands a  range  of  Metaphysical  exami- 
nation which  cannot  be  entered  upon 
at  this  time.  For  our  present  purposes 
it  may  be  dismissed  with  the  following 
remarks : 

That  before  men  begin  the  investiga- 
tion of  any  subject  deliberately,  reflect- 
ively, and  with  a  fixed  and  intelligent 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  truth  con- 
cerning it,  there  must  arise  some  feel- 
ing of  doubt  in  their  minds  in  relation 
to  the  given  subject  or  to  some  details 
of  it,  is  certainly  true,  and  needed  no 
array  of  evidence  to  prove  it ;  but  that 
prior  to  such  conscious  and  intentiomd 
effort  at  exploration,  there  exists  an 
unconscious  or  automatic  action  in  the 
mind,  an  instinctual  and  passive  kind 


of  thinking,  a  vague  floating  of  ideas 
into  the  mental  faculties,  rather  than  an 
apprehension  of  them  by  an  active  and 
deliberate  tension  of  the  intellect,  and 
that  it  is  through  this  kind  of  intuitive 
investigation  that  the  '  spirit  of  scepti- 
cism '  primarily  arises,  is  equally  true ; 
though  not,  perhaps,  at  the  first  blush, 
so  apparent.  In  this  sense,  the  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Buckle  is  simply  one  half 
of  a  truism,  the  other  half  of  which, 
not  enunciated  by  him,  is  equally  cor- 
rect. 

Whether  the  spirit  of  scepticism — 
which  then  undoubtedly  aids  in  the 
investigation — is  afterward  aided  or 
fostered  Inj  it,  depends  upon  the  nature 
of  the  question  investigated.  If  this 
be  one  which  has  hitherto  been  consid- 
ered as  established  upon  a  basis  that 
was  in  every  respect  right,  and  if  errors 
are  revealed  in  the  process  of  the  ex- 
amination, then,  indeed,  the  spirit  of 
scepticism  is  strengthened.  But  if,  on 
the  contrary,  the  investigation  be  in 
reference  to  a  range  of  thought  which 
rests  upon  a  basis  that  is,  in  all 
ways,  sound — concerning  Mathematical 
truths,  for  instance — then  the  sceptical 
spirit  is  not  aided  by  it,  but  is,  contrari- 
wise, weakened. 

In  respect  to  the  field  of  inquiry  cov- 
ered by  the  author  of  '  Civilization  in 
England,'  it  was  seen  that  numerous 
statements  had  been  accepted  as  true 
in  early  times,  wdiich  closer  scrutiny  at 
a  later  period  showed  to  be  erroneous. 
Hence  there  came  to  be  a  want  of  con« 
fidence  in  the  general  basis  upon  which 
knowledge  rested ;  and,  as  continued 
research  served  to  confirm  the  doubts 
previously  existing,  investigation  did 
aid,  in  this  great  department  of  thought, 
covering  indeed  the  entire  history  of 
the  past,  the  spirit  of  scepticism.  As  a 
fact,  therefore,  in  relation  to  this  special 
sphere  of  inquiry,  Mr.  Buckle's  state- 
ment is  correct ;  as  a  universal  Gener- 
ulizatioii  derived  from  this  Fact,  it  may 
or  may  not  be  true,  according  to  the 
subject  of  examination  to  which  it  is 
applied. 
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This  proposition  is,  therefore,  like 
that  in  relation  to  the  moral  and 
intellectual  elements  —  as  previously- 
shown — and  like  all  Mr.  Buckle's  Gen- 
eralizations— as  will  be  hereafter  shown 
— a  half  truth,  a  correct  statement  of 
one  side  of  a  verity,  good  so  far  as  it 
goes,  but  essentially  false  when  put  for 
the  whole,  as  in  the  present  instance, 
or  when  held  so  as  to  exclude  the  op- 
posite half-truth. 

It  is  this  fact,  that  basic  truth  is 
everywhere  made  up  of  a  union  of  op- 
posites,  each  of  which  seems,  at  first 
sight,  to  exclude  the  other,  which  the 
Historian  himself  so  forcibly  exjDresses 
when  he  exclaims :  '  In  the  moral 
world,  as  in  the  physical  world,  noth- 
ing is  anomalous ;  nothing  is  unnat- 
ural ;  nothing  is  strange.  All  is  order, 
symmetry,  and  law.  There  are  op>posites, 
but  there  are  no  contradictions.''  Had  he 
understood  the  full  meaning  of  this 
statement  of  the  inherently  paradoxical 
nature  of  truth,  and  been  able  to  give 
the  Principle  which  it  establishes  a 
universal  application  in  unfolding  the 
various  domains  of  human  intelligence 
and  activity,  he  would  have  grasped 
the  Knowledge  for  which  he  vainly 
strove,  would  have  discovered  the  veri- 
table Science  of  the  Sciences,  the  long- 
sought  Criterion  of  Truth.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  a  right  understanding  of  this 
complex  fact,  that  fundamental  truth 
has  always  two  sides  affirming  directly 
opposite  half-truths,  he  fell  into  the 
error  of  mistaking  the  moiety  for  the 
whole,  and  has  left  us  a  world  in  which, 
with  all  the  aid  that  he  has  afforded 
us,  we  still  fail  to  discern  the  '  order, 
symmetry,  and  law '  which  undoubtedly 
pervade  all  its  parts — a  world  in  which 
there  is  still  exhibited,  so  far  at  least 
as  governmental,  religious,  and  social 
affairs  are  concerned,  an  '  anomalous, 
strange,  and  unnatural '  aspect. 

Such  consideration  as  it  is  feasible 
to  give  the  first  of  these  historical  prop- 
ositions in  these  columns,  was,  for  the 
most  part,  included  in  that  portion  of 
the  examination  of  the  positions  of  our 
vol.  v. — 12  i 


two  authors,  which  was  contained  in 
the  opening  paper  of  the  series ;  al- 
though no  special  application  of  the 

Principles  there  elaborated  was  made 
to  this  formula.  It  was  there  pointed 
out,  that  intellectual  forces  constitute 
only  one  of  the  factors  in  the  sum  of 
human  progress,  and  that  moral  forces 
are  equally  as  important,  being  the  sec- 
ond— the  opposite  and  complementary 
factor.  In  the  light  of  that  exposition, 
and  of  the  brief  consideration  here 
given  to  the  second  Generalization,  it 
is  perceptible  that  the  defect  in  this 
proposition  consists,  not  in  what  it 
affirms,  but  in  what  it  does  not  affirm. 
'  That  the  progress  of  mankind  depends 
on  the  success  with  which  the  laws  of 
phenomena  are  investigated,  and  on 
the  extent  to  which  a  knowledge  of 
those  laws  is  diffused,'  is  a  statement 
which  is  undeniably  true.  It  does  not, 
however,  contain  the  whole  truth  in  re- 
lation to  the  subject  of  investigation. 
It  is  just  as  correct  to  say  tnat  the 
progress  of  mankind  depends  on  the 
success  with  which  the  moral  or  reli- 
gious faculties — faculties  which  insti- 
gate devotion  to  our  highest  perception 
of  right — are  cultivated,  and  on  the 
extent  to  which  they  are  practically 
active.  For  it  is  not  in  the  inculca- 
tion of  intellectual  truth  alone,  or  pre- 
eminently, nor  in  the  cultivation  of 
moral  strength  alone,  or  predomi- 
nantly, that  the  progress  of  mankind 
is  secured ;  but  in  the  develo23ing  vigor 
of  both  mental  and  moral  forces,  and 
in  their  mutual  cooperation  and  assist- 
ance. 

The  proposition,  as  announced  by 
Mr.  Buckle,  is,  therefore,  either  a  half- 
truth,  which  does  not  sufficiently  ex- 
plain the  cause  of  '  the  progress  of 
mankind,'  which  the  Historian  avers 
that  it  unfolds,  or  it  is  actually  false, 
accordingly  as  it  is  understood  to  state 
a  verity  which  does  not  exclude  the 
affirmative  statement  of  an  opposite  and 
apparently  antagonistic  truth,  or  as  it 
is  interpreted  to  be  the  explanation  of 
the  whole  or  main  cause  upon  which 
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the  advancement  of  society  has  de- 
pended. That  the  author  of  '  Civiliza- 
tion in  England '  regarded  it  in  this 
latter  light,  is  plainly  apparent.  His 
whole  work  is  an  elaborate  attempt  to 
establish  the  invalid  theory,  that  human 
progress  is  due  almost  exclusively  to  the 
enlightenment  of  the  intellect,  and  in 
a  very  minor  degree  only  to  the  culti- 
vation of  the  moral  or  religious  nature. 
In  a  certain  sense  it  is  indeed  true 
that  all  social  elevation  is  the  result 
of  intellectual  growth ;  but  it  is  only 
in  that  absolute  sense  in  which  the  In- 
tellect is  used  for  the  totality  of  human 
faculties,  and  of  course  includes  the 
moral  faculty  itself.  In  this  sense,  it  is 
just  as  true  to  say  that  all  jurogress  is 
through  the  Moral  Powers,  using  this 
term  to  include  the  whole  of  the  hu- 
man Mind,  and  consequently  the  intel- 
lectual forces.  In  either  case,  the  ques- 
tion still  remains,  of  the  relative  effect 
of  the  Intellectual  and  Moral  powers 
upon  the  career  of  humanity,  when 
considered  as  not  including  each  other. 
It  was  in  this  relative  point  of  view  that 
Mr.  Buckle  entertained  it. 

With  this  cursory  examination  of  the 
first  and  second  propositions,  their  dis- 
tinctive consideration  will  close.  Some 
things,  however,  that  will  have  to  be 
enunciated  in  the  investigation  of  the 
English  Historian's  Generalizations  as 
a  whole,  are  also  necessary  to  a  clear  un- 
derstanding of  the  merits  and  defects 
of  each  one  taken  singly.  Additional 
light  will  also  be  thrown  upon  them  in 
the  course  of  our  analysis  of  the  fourth 
proposition,  which  practically  touches 
more  vital  and  important  questions 
than  are  involved  in  the  others.  Con- 
trary to  previous  announcement,  want 
of  space  will  prevent  the  examination  of 
this  Generalization  and  of  Dr.  Draper's 
work  in  the  present  paper. 

After  this  article  was  put  in  type,  the 
writer  received  a  letter  from  a  friend, 
a  distinguished  member  of  the  Positive; 
School,  in  which  occurs  the  following 
sentence  : 


'  I  notice  in  your  ....  article  on 
1  Buckle,  Draper,  and  a  Science  of  His- 
tory,' one  inaccuracy.  You  say  :  '  His- 
tory, while  it  is  the  source  whence  the 
proof  of  his  (Comte's)  fundamental  po- 
sitions is  drawn,  finds  no  place  in  his 
scientific  schedule.'  In  the  positive 
Hierarchy  of  Science  History  is  in- 
cluded :  it  constitutes  the  Dynamic 
Branch  of  Sociology.  As  in  the  Science 
of  Life,  Anatomy  constitutes  Biological 
Statics  and  Physiology  Biological  Dy- 
namics, in  Sociology  we  have  Social 
Statics — the  Theory  of  Order,  Social 
Dynamics — the  Theory  of  Progress  = 
the  Philosophy  (Science)  of  History.' 

The  kindly  criticism  of  the  writer 
arises  from  that  fruitful  source  of  mis- 
understanding— a  wrong  apprehension 
of  terms. 

History,  as  it  has  been  hitherto  writ- 
ten, has  been — First,  a  narration  of  the 
supposed  facts  of  the  past,  without  any 
especial  attempt  to  investigate  the 
proximate  causes  of  national  character- 
istics or  mundane  progression.  Secondly, 
an  account  of  the  life  and  vicissitudes 
of  states  and  communities,  accompanied 
with  an  inquiry  into  the  proximate 
causes  of  national  peculiarities.  These 
two  Branches  of  Investigation  have 
been  included  under  the  common  ap- 
pellation of  History,  when  they  related 
to  a  special  portion  of  the  globe ;  and 
of  General  or  Universal  History  when, 
theoretically  at  least,  the  whole  earth 
was  under  consideration.  Thirdly,  the 
examination  of  the  past  progress  of  the 
Race,  with  a  view  to  the  discovery  of 
the  fundamental  Cause  or  Causes  which 
control  or  direct  the  Evolutions  of 
Time,  or  the  Principles  in  accordance 
with  which  nations  and  civilizations 
have  developed.  This  Department  is 
denominated  The  Philosophy  of  His- 
tory. From  it  are  excluded  all  those 
investigations  of  an  individual  or  na- 
tional character  which  comprise  History 
in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the 
word. 

Such  a  complete  and  exhaustive  con- 
sideration of  the  Facts  and  Causes  of 
Human  Progress  as  would  suffice  for 
the  construction  of  a  Science  of  History, 
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would  necessarily  include  all  the 
Branches  of  Inquiry  above  mentioned. 
While,  therefore,  History,  as  it  has  been 
used  in  these  papers,  and  as  it  is  espe- 
cially exhibited  in  the  present  one,  has 
had  this  comprehensive  signification, 
the  term  is  not  applied  by  Comte  to  any 
of  the  Departments  of  which  he  treat- 
ed ;  and  a  very  different  meaning,  and 
one  much  more  circumscribed,  attaches 
to  the  qualified  expression  which  he 
uses  in  its  stead.  The  Dynamic  Branch 
of  Sociology  does  not  appertain,  even  in 
his  own  estimation,  to  History  proper, 
but  to  The  Philosophy  of  History,  which 
is  the  title  by  which  he  designates  it. 
Strictly  speaking,  it  does  not  appertain 
to  that,  in  any  broad  sense.  It  is 
mainly  an  inquiry  into  the  Theological, 
Political,  and  Social  Principles  of  the 
Past  and  Future,  and  leaves  unnoticed 
many  questions  of  equal  importance 
with  those  discussed,  and  which,  in  the 
constitution  of  a  comprehensive  Philos- 
ophy of  History,  would  occupy  an  equal- 
ly important  place. 

But  leaving  this  point  aside,  it  is 
sufficient  to  indicate  the  fact  that 
Comte,  in  conformity  with  the  plan 
upon  which  he  proceeded  in  the  inves- 
tigation of  other  Departments  of  the 
Universe,  eliminated  from  his  Historical 
examination  all  concrete  questions,  every- 
thing relating  primarily  to  individuals 
or  nations,  or  to  the  causes  of  their 
peculiar  development ;  on  the  same 
ground  on  which  he  set  aside  Botany, 
Zoology,  Mineralogy,  etc.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  his  treatise  on  Social  Dy- 
namics, he  says : 

'  "We  must  avoid  confounding  the 
abstract  research  into  the  laws  of  social 
existence  with  the  concrete  history  of 
human  societies,  the  explanation  of 
which  can  result  only  from  a  very  ad- 
vanced knowledge  of  the  whole  of  these 
laws.  Our  employment  of  history  in  this 
inquiry,  then,  must  le  essentially  abstract. 
It  would,  in  fact,  be  history  without 
the  names  of  men,  or  even  of  nations, 
if  it  were  not  necessary  to  avoid  all 
such  puerile  affectation  as  there  would 
be  in  depriving  ourselves  of  the  use  of 
names  which  may  elucidate  our  exposi- 


tion or  consolidate  our  thought 

Geological  considerations  must  enter 
into  such  concrete  inquiry,  and  we  have 
but  little  positive  knowledge  of  geology ; 
and  the  same  is  true  of  questions  of 
climate,  race,  etc.' 

And  again  he  says,  the  inquiry  is  to 
be  conducted  '  stripped  of  all  circum- 
stances of  climate,  locality,  etc' 

It  will  be  sufficiently  evident  from 
this  brief  statement,  that  Tlie  Philosophy 
of  History  (not  History,  as  the  letter 
says)  which  constitutes  the  Dynamic 
Branch  of  Sociology  in  the  Positive 
System  is,  in  Comte's  own  intention 
and  showing,  a  series  of  bald  abstrac- 
tions from  which  the  substantial  or  con- 
crete elements  of  individual  and  na- 
tional activity,  the  proximate  causes 
of  Human  Progress,  are  dropped  out ; 
and  that  History  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  that  term,  or  in  the  broader  sense  in 
which  it  has  been  used  in  these  papers, 
as  referring  to  a  possible  Science,  finds 
no  place  in  his  Scientific  Schedule. 

The  error  into  which  our  critic  has 
fallen,  in  this  case,  undoubtedly  result- 
ed in  part  from  the  unfortunate  con- 
founding of  the  words  Philosophy  and 
Science,  which  pervades  the  Positive 
System.  Philosophy  and  Science  are 
not,  in  any  proper  use  of  the  terms, 
synonymes.  They  relate — as  it  is  de- 
signed at  some  future  time  to  show — 
to  equally  true  and  important,  though 
opposite  aspects  of  the  Universe,  consid- 
ered either  as  a  whole  or  in  relation  to 
its  parts.  Comte,  as  has  been  hereto- 
fore exhibited,  degraded  Science  from 
its  Exact  and  Certain  position,  in  order 
to  include  Domains  of  Inquiry  which 
did  not  have  and  to  which  he  could  not 
furnish  a  truly  scientific  basis.  In  like 
manner,  after  discarding  a  false  Philos- 
ophy, unable  to  institute  a  true,  or  at 
least  a  sufficiently  comprehensive  one, 
on  the  foundation  which  he  had  reared, 
he  gave  the  name  of  Positive  Philosophy 
to  his  incongruous  coordination  of 
Scientific  and  Unscientific  Departments 
of  Thought.  The  terms  Science  and 
Philosophy,  thus  wrenched  from  their 
legitimate  uses,   are    therefore  loosely 
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understood  and  indiscriminately  ap- 
plied by  the  students  of  his  System  and 
the  followers  of  his  social  theories,  in 
ways  which  are  productive  of  numerous 
misunderstandings,  though  not  perhaps 
of  unprofitable  criticisms. 

In  a  subsequent  letter,  the  same  gen- 
tleman calls  attention  to  another  sup- 
posed error — the  omission  of  La  Morale 
from  the  Positive  Hierarchy  of  Sciences 
— and  adds : 

1  Although  this  final  Science  was  in 
a  manner  involved  in  Sociology  as 
treated  in  the  Philosophy,  its  normal 
separation  was  yet  a  step  of  Capital 
Importance ;  sufficiently  so  to  make  the 
enumeration  of  Comte's  Theoretical 
Hierarchy  without  it  equivalent  to  a 
misrepresentation.' 

For  the  purposes  of  the  article. in 
question — the  exhibition  of  the  incon- 


gruous, and  hence  really  unscientific 
character  of  the  Hierarchy — the  Posi- 
tive Scale  was  given  in  the  paper  allud- 
ed to,  as  stated  by  Comte  himself  in  the 
'  Positive  Philosophy  ' — a  work  which 
is  accepted  as  valid,  loth  by  the  fol- 
lowers of  his  theories  in  regard  to 
Science,  and  the  adopters  of  his  Social 
Scheme — there  being  no  occasion,  at 
that  time,  to  indicate  the  subsequent 
elevation  into  a  separate  Science,  of 
what  there  formed  a  subdivision  of 
Sociology.  The  after  enumeration  of  La 
Morale  as  a  separate  Science,  in  a  work 
which  is  not  regarded  as  valid  by  many 
of  the  disciples  of  the  Positive  Philosojiliy, 
is,  however,  exhibited  in  the  present 
writing,  where  a  more  minute  enumera- 
tion of  the  Branches  of  Inquiry  includ- 
ed in  the  Positive  Hierarchy  rendered 
it  desirable. 
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Sunday,  December  80ft,  17G0. 

I  have  finally  decided  upon  going 
to  Maleszow  ;  I  may  perhaps  feel  more 
at  ease  there  than  here.  Barbara  would 
accompany  me,  but  the  state  of  her 
health  will  prevent  her ;  her  husband 
says  it  would  be  very  imprudent  for 
her  to  travel.  I  have  finally  received 
a  letter  from  the  prince  royal ;  he  is  in 
despair  at  my  departure.  He  is  exceed- 
ingly irritated  against  the  princess,  and 
fears  lest  Bruhl  should  disclose  all  he 
knows  to  the  king. 

I  must  leave  here  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  happiness  surrounding  me  is  a  real 
torment.  This  sweet  and  quiet  joy  of 
a  husband  and  wife  who  love  each 
other  so  tenderly,  pierces  my  heart. 
This  well-arranged  household,  this 
family  union,  and  all  the  delicate  at- 


tentions of  the  Starost  Swidzinski,  who 
adores  my  sister — all  these  blessings, 
which  I  must  covet,  and  yet  of  which 
I  am  not  jealous,  increase  the  bitter- 
ness of  my  suffering. 

My  sister  is  predestined  to  every  pos- 
sible felicity.  Her  little  girl  is  the  most 
charming  child  anywhere  to  be  found  ; 
her  father  fondles  and  caresses  her,  and 
my  parents  are  always  writing  to  my 
sister,  because  they  feel  so  much  solici- 
tude for  her  and  her  little  one.  Happy 
Barbara  !  Life  is  one  long  festival  for 
her.  Ah  !  may  God  take  her  happiness 
into  his  own  keeping,  and  may  this 
reflection  console  me  under  my  own 
weight  of  sorrow  ! 

I  shall  perhaps  feel  more  tranquil 
when  I  have  seen  my  dear  parents ; 
their  pardon  will  be  as  a  Christian  ab- 
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solution  for  me.  I  will  again  live  and 
hope  when  protected  by  their  tender- 
ness. I  will  begin  the  new  year  with 
them ;  it  may  perhaps  be  the  dawn  of 
my  happiness  !  I  was  formerly  so  lmp- 
py  at  Maleszow 

Casti.e  ok  Maleszow,  January  bth,  1761. 

I  have  been  here  several  days,  but  I 
think  I  will  soon  return  to  Sulgostow. 
I  suffer  everywhere,  and  it  always 
seems  to  me  that  I  will  be  most  happy 
in  whatever  place  I  am  not.  My  lot  is 
brilliant  in  imagination,  but  miserable 
in  reality.  And  yet,  my  parents  have 
received  me  well,  and  have  treated  me 
with,  the  greatest  kindness.  But  a 
matter  of  comparatively  slight  impor- 
tance is  one  of  the  causes  of  my  uneasi- 
ness here  :  I  have  no  money  ;  I  cannot 
make  the  slightest  present  to  my  sisters, 
and  can  give  nothing  to  the  people  of 
the  castle. 

When  I  was  with  the  princess,  she 
provided  for  all  my  wants,  and  gave 
me  besides  a  small  sum  every  month ; 
I  could  save  nothing,  nor  indeed  could 
I  anticipate  any  cause  for  doing  so.  I 
now  find  myself  in  the  most  complete 
state  of  destitution,  and  would  rather 
die  than  ask  for  money  from  my  hus- 
band or  my  parents,  who  of  course 
think  that  I  am  abundantly  provided 
for.  When  Barbara  returned  from  the 
school  of  the  Holy  Sacrament,  she 
doubtless  had  much  less  money  than  I 
spent  during  my  sojourn  in  Warsaw, 
and  yet  she  made  a  small  gift  to  every 
one.  She  was  not,  as  I,  bowed  down 
beneath  the  weight  of  melancholy 
thoughts ;  her  spirit  was  free  and  her 
heart  was  joyous.  She  could  think  of 
others,  and  offer  the  labor  of  her  own 
hands  when  more  costly  presents  were 
wanting But  I,  unquiet,  agi- 
tated, passing  alternately  from  the  most 
actual  and  positive  grief  to  fears  still 
more  terrible,  cannot  apply  myself  a 
single  moment. 

Formerly,  when  I  was  happy  through 
hope,  and  when  all  life  seemed  to  me 
one  brilliant  illusion,  I  fancied  that 
when  I  should  return  to  Maleszow  after 


my  marriage,  I  would  be  followed  by 
as  long  a  train  as  a  queen  ;  I  forgot  no 
one  in  my  dreams ;  all  had  their  share 

in  my  royal  favors Ah  !  what 

a  fearful  contrast  between  my  desires 
and  the  reality  ! 

I  have  not  passed  a  single  day  since 
I  came  here  without  shedding  tears. 
When  I  first  saw  my  parents  I  wished 
to  throw  myself  at  their  feet ;  but  my 
father  prevented  me,  and,  treating  me 
as  if  I  were  a  stranger,  made  me  a  pro- 
found bow.  Whenever  I  enter  the  sa- 
loon, he  rises  and  will  not  sit  near  me  ; 
the  homage  he  considers  due  to  my 
dignity  as  princess  royal  overpowers 
his  paternal  tenderness. 

This  formal  etiquette  causes  me  in- 
conceivable torment !  Ah  !  if  honors 
are  to  cost  me  so  dear,  I  would  a  thou- 
sand times  prefer  to  be  only  a  simple 
noble. 

The  first  dinner  I  ate  with  the  family 
was  ceremonious  and  cold.  My  mother 
was  uneasy  and  ready  to  apologize  for 
offering  me  the  ordinary  fare  of  the 
castle,  and  my  father  whispered  in 
my  ear : 

I I  might  have  offered  you  a  bottle 
of  wine,  drawn  from  the  tun  of  Miss 
Frances;  it  would  have  been  very 
pleasant  for  me  to  have  drunk  it  at  our 
first  dinner,  but  custom  requires  that 
the  father  should  drink  the  first  glass, 
and  the  husband  the  second ;  other- 
wise it  would  be  a  bad  omen 

Will  that  day  ever  come  ? '  he  added, 
sighing. 

I  could  not  restrain  my  tears,  and 
could  neither  speak  nor  eat ;  my  moth- 
er looked  at  me  with  the  most  ten- 
der compassion.  Every  moment  here 
brings  me  some  new  sorrow,  and  the 
bonmots  of  our  little  Matthias  have  lost 
all  power  to  divert  me.  My  father 
makes  signs  to  him  with  his  eyes  that 
he  may  invent  something  witty,  but  it 
is  all  lost  upon  me.  Music  to  a  suffer- 
ing body  is  but  an  importunate  noise  ; 
and  sallies  of  wit  to  a  despairing  soul 
have  lost  their  savor. 

Our  little  Matthias  is  inconceivably 
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acute ;  he  divines  all.  He  knows  my 
position,  I  am  quite  sure.  He  took  ad- 
vantage yesterday  of  a  moment  when  I 
was  quite  alone  to  come  into  my  room, 
and  with  an  air  half  sad,  half  jesting, 
he  knelt  down  before  me  and  drew 
from  his  pocket  a  little  bouquet  of 
dried  flowers  tied  with  a  white  ribbon 

and  fastened  by  a  gold  pin I 

could  not  at  first  tell  what  he  meant, 
but  soon  the  bouquet  I  had  worn  at 
Barbara's  wedding  flashed  across  my 
memory.  He  gave  me  the  flowers,  say- 
ing :  '  I  am  sometimes  a  prophet,'  and, 
still  on  his  knees,  went  toward  the  door. 
I  ran  after  him  ;  I  remembered  all,  and 
with  the  remembrance  came  a  crowd 
of  feelings,  at  once  sweet  and  bit- 
ter. This  bouquet  was  the  same  I  had 
given  Matthias  on  Barbara's  wedding 
day 

I  took  a  rich  diamond  pin  from  my 
dress,  and  fastened  it  at  the  buttonhole 
of  Matthias's  coat.  Neither  he  nor  I 
spoke  a  single  word,  but  I  am  sure  that 
while  each  wondered  inwardly  at  the 
strange  fulfilment  ot  the  prophecy,  each 
was  still  more  surprised  that  it  had 
realized  none  of  our  hopes. 

Just  as  I  was  writing  these  lines,  my 
mother  entered  my  room.  Her  kind- 
ness is  incomparable  ;  she  brought  me 
such  a  quantity  of  stuffs,  of  jewels  and 
blondes,  that  she  could  scarcely  carry 
them.  She  laid  them  on  my  bed,  and 
said  : 

'  I  give  you  a  portion  of  the  trousseau 
destined  to  my  daughters ;  I  should 
have  added  many  other  articles,  but  I 
was  afraid  they  were  not  handsome 
enough,  and  yet  I  have  given  you  the 
best  I  had.  I  have  spoken  to  my  hus- 
band, and  he  lias  determined  to  sell  two 
villages  to  make  a  trousseau  worthy  of 
so  illustrious  a  union.  That  will  come 
when  the  secret  is  unveiled.' 

I  burst  into  tears,  and  would  have 
thrown  myself  at  her  feet,  but  she  pre- 
vented me,  ami  asked  me  a  thousand 
pardons  for  presenting  me  with  things 

of  so  little  value. 

Oh,  yes!  I  must  certainly  leave  here 


day  after  to-morrow.  I  suffer  beyond 
expression.  My  younger  sisters,  mad- 
ame,  the  courtiers,  and  even  the  old 
servants  exclaim  over  the  change  which 
has  come  upon  me,  and  ask  one  an- 
other why  I  am  not  yet  married,  and 
why  no  one  seems  to  think  of  having 
me  married. 

The  three  girls  whom  I  was  to  take 
into  my  service  came  to  see  me  ;  doubt- 
less, to  remind  me  of  my  promise.  Our 
old  Hyacinth  himself  brought  his 
daughter  to  me.  Every  one  I  see 
causes  me  some  new  sorrow  or  vexation. 
Ah  !  how  astonished  they  would  be  if 
they  knew  of  my  marriage  !  And  these 
poor  people  who  relied  upon  my  pro- 
tection, I  cannot  take  them  into  my 
service,  because  I  have  married  a  prince, 
the  son  of  a  king  ! 

Sulgostow,  "Wednesday,  January  9th, 

I  am  again  with  my  sister.  On  my 
arrival,  I  found  no  letter  from  the  prince 
royal.  He  may  be  ill !  Or,  perhaps, 
the  king  has  been  informed  of  our  mar- 
riage, and  has  placed  him  under  strict 
surveillance.  If  the  prince  palatine 
were  in  Warsaw,  he  would  surely  have 
written  to  me  ;  I  can  rely  upon  his  de- 
votion. As  for  Prince  Martin,  I  thank 
him  for  his  light-headedness,  and  am 
very  glad  that  he  forgets  me. 

My  parents'  parting  farewell  did  me 
much  more  good  than  their  reception ; 
at  that  moment,  I  again  found  all  their 
former  tenderness. 

Before  I  left,  I  went  to  Lissow,  and 
visited  the  curate  in  his  presbytery. 
When  I  came,  he  was  j)lanting  cypress 
trees  in  his  garden,  and  he  promised 
me  to  plant  one  in  memory  of  me  in 
the  cemetery.  I  will  leave  behind  me 
this  melancholy  remembrancer.  His 
words  to  me  were  very  kind  and  con- 
soling. As  I  left  him,  I  experienced  a 
moment  of  real  calm  and  resignation. 

Tuesday,  January  15/A. 

During  the  last  few  days  I  have  been 
forced  to  struggle  against  new  persecu- 
tions. Just  as  we  were  about  sitting 
down  to  table,  the  sound  of  the  trum- 
pet announced  the  arrival  of  a  stranger, 
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and  soon  after,  the  double  door  of  the 
dining  hall  was  thrown  open,  and  M. 
Borch,  the  king's  minister,  was  an- 
nounced. 

I  at  once  divined  the  motive  of  this 
visit,  and  my  heart  throbbed  as  if  it 
would  burst.  M.  Borch,  like  a  real 
diplomatist,  tried  to  give  his  visit  the 
appearance  of  a  simple  courtesy.  Re- 
membering the  gracious  reception  of- 
fered him  at  Barbara's  wedding,  he 
came,  he  said,  to  offer  his  homage  to 
her  ladyship  the  Starostine  Swidzinska, 
and  renew  his  acquaintance  with  the 
6tarost.  During  dinner,  many  compli- 
ments were  exchanged ;  but  as  soon  as 
the  dessert  was  over  and  the  court  had 
retired,  he  invited  me  to  go  with  him 
into  the  starost's  jDrivate  cabinet,  and 
said  to  me  : 

'  Briihl  and  I  knowr  your  secret,  niad- 
ame,  and  I  can  assure  you  we  have  been 
exceedingly  diverted ;  for  you  may 
well  believe  that  we  regard  this  mar- 
riage as  a  mere  jest,  a  real  child's  play  : 
the  benediction  given  by  a  priest  not 
belonging  to  the  parish,  and  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  parents,  can  never 
be  valid.  This  marriage  then  will  soon 
be  broken,  and  with  very  little  trouble, 
I  can  assure  you.' 

These  words  fell  upon  me  like  a 
thunderbolt,  and  without  a  superhuman 
courage  and  the  aid  of  Heaven,  I  should 
have  been  crushed  at  once ;  but  I  felt 
that  the  fate  of  my  whole  life  might  de- 
pend upon  that  moment.  Borch's  char- 
acter was  well  known  to  me ;  I  knew 
him  to  be  as  cowardly  as  base,  and  also 
that  strength  of  Avill  is  all  powerful 
with  such  men,  who  are  only  bold  with 
the  weak.     I  replied  : 

1  Sir,  your  cunning  lacks  skill ;  your 
diplomacy  and  that  of  Minister  Bruhl, 
come  to  nought  through  the  simple 
good  sense  of  a  woman.  Your  world, 
wmich  judges  me  and  deems  me  devoid 
of  courage  and  reason,  only  excites  my 
pity ;  I  am  ready  for  a  struggle  with 
you  and  with  Bruhl.  My  marriage  is 
valid ;  it  has  been  blessed  by  the  con- 
Bent  of  my  parents  ;  I  hold  my  powTers 


from  God,  and  will  be  able  to  defend 
them.  The  bishop  was  aware  of  this 
marriage  on  which  you  are  pleased  to 
throw  the  anathema  of  your  irony  ;  the 
curate  of  my  own  parish  gave  us  the 
benediction,  and  two  witnesses  assisted 
us  during  the  holy  ceremony.  I  know 
that  divorce  is  possible,  but  only 
through  the  common  consent  of  both 
parties,  and  the  prince  royal,  my  hus- 
band, and  myself,  will  never  consent 
to  it.' 

Borch's  astonishment  may  easily  be 
imagined,  and  even  I  could  not  have 
believed  myself  capable  of  so  much 
energy.  Borch  expected  to  find  a  child 
whom  he  could  dazzle  with  a  few 
promises ;  he  thought  he  could  easily 
bring  me  to  a  renunciation  of  my  rights, 
and  that  I  would  readily  consent  to 
sign  the  instrument  of  my  own  shame 
and  sorrow :  he  found  me  most  deter- 
mined. He  remained  here  two  days, 
and  again  renewed  his  attempts,  but, 
finding  that  I  persisted  in  my  refusal, 
he  departed,  having  howTever  previous- 
ly asked  me  if  I  would  consent  to  a 
divorce  in  case  the  prince  royal  should 
deem  it  necessary. 

'  Yes,'  I  replied,  '  but  you  must  first 
show  me  a  writing  to  that  effect,  signed 
by  the  prince  himself.' 

I  feared  lest  this  occurrence  should 
be  the  cause  of  a  new  sorrow :  Bar- 
bara's situation  requires  so  much  care, 
and  she  feels  my  troubles  so  deeply  ! 
I  was  really  alarmed  lest  her  health 
should  suffer,  but,  thank  God !  she 
feels  quite  well.  Dear  Barbara  is  an- 
other me  ;  alas  !  all  who  love  me  must 
accept  the  chalice  of  misery !  The 
starost  was  quite  uneasy  concerning  his 
wife ;  they  are  so  happy  together,  so 
tenderly  united  !  ....  And  I,  what 
a  sad  destiny  is  mine !  I  have  ob- 
tained neither  repose,  nor  happiness, 
nor  those  objects  of  ambition  which  I 
would  have  consented  to  receive  from 
the  hand  of  love. 


Here  ends  the  Diary  of  Frances  Kra- 
sinska.      Her  thoughts  were  too   sad, 
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her  memories  too  bitter,  to  bear  being 
transferred  to  paper.  When  sorrow  in 
all  its  bitterness  has  seized  upon  the 
soul,  we  can  no  longer  see  or  hear  with- 
out a  shudder  certain  words  which 
formerly  excited  reveries  more  or  less 
sweet  and  seductive  within  our  souls. 
Frances  lost  all  her  illusions,  one  by- 
one  ;  she  was  strong  enough  to  bear  up 
against  injustice,  but  she  was  powerless 
against  her  husband's  indifference. 

My  readers  may  perhaps  have  ac- 
cused her  of  ambition ;  and  yet  she 
loved  him  ;  but  love  is  not  always  ab- 
solute devotion  and  self-abnegation  ; 
love  is  not  always  a  virtue  ;  it  is  often 
the  result  of  egotism  ;  it  is,  as  Madame 
de  Stael  says,  one  personality  in  two 
persons,  or  a  mere  double  personality. 
Frances  loved  the  prince  royal,  but  not 
the  less  had  she  been  dazzled  by  his 
rank. 

She  remained  a  long  time  at  Sulgos- 
tow  after  Borch's  departure.  Barbara 
Swidzinska,  already  the  mother  of  one 
daughter,  bore  also  a  son,  and  anoth- 
er daughter,  who  was  named  Frances. 
The  tenderness,  care,  and  attention 
which  Frances  experienced  in  her  own 
family  could  not  console  her  for  the 
prince  royal's  desertion.  Her  sister  was 
the  only  being  in  the  world  to  whom 
she  confided  her  grief;  women  have  a 
delicate  sensibility  which  enables  them 
to  comprehend  the  minutest  details ; 
nothing  escapes  them,  and,  with  the 
finest  instruments  in  their  possession, 
they  can  more  readily  deal  with  a 
crashed  heart.  If  love  had  left  Frances 
a  single  hope,  she  might  still  have  found 
happiness  in  friendship. 

Nowhere  at  rest,  she  sometimes  left 
Sulgostow  for  the  convent  of  the  Holy 
Sacrament  in  Warsaw ;  but  solitude 
could  not  restore  her  peace,  and  hor 
prayers  were  one  cry  of  despair  sent  up 
to  God  to  implore  death. 

The  genius  of  sorrow  is  the  most 
prolific  of  all  spirits,  it  seems  as  if  hu- 
man nature  were  infinite  in  nothing 
but  in  the  power  to  sutler.  There  was 
Btill  another  grief  in   store  for  Frances, 


another  wound  for  her  afflicted  soul ; 
she  lost  her  parents,  lost  them  before 
they  had  bestowed  the  name  of  son 
upon  their  daughter's  husband.  At 
this  time  she  went  to  the  Franciscan 
convent  in  Cracow,  whither  Barbara 
sent  her  her  young  daughter  Angelica, 
to  endeavor  to  bind  her  to  earth 
through  the  influence  of  this  innocent 
and  youthful  affection. 

She  lived  also  at  Cznestochowa  or  at 
Opole,  and  everywhere  received  orders 
not  to  disclose  her  marriaere.  At  Ions: 
intervals  of  time,  the  prince  royal  came 
to  see  her,  and  thus  accomplished  an 
external  duty  of  conscience  :  total  de- 
sertion and  forgetfulness  would  per- 
haps have  been  preferable. 

The  projmecy  made  by  the  little  Mat- 
thias was  finally  verified :  the  ducal 
crown  and  the  throne  of  Poland  both 
slipped  from  Prince  Charles's  grasp ; 
Biren  was  named  Duke  of  Courland, 
and,  when  Augustus  III.  died  (at  Dres- 
den, October  5th,  1763),  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Stanislaus  Augustus  Ponia- 
towski. 

To  quiet  the  uneasiness  and  the  mel- 
ancholy suspicions  of  Frances,  the 
prince  royal  declared  to  her  that 
through  regard  for  his  father's  advanced 
age  he  must  continue  to  conceal  his 
marriage.  But  many  years  passed  after 
the  king's  death  without  bringing  any 
amelioration  or  change  in  the  position 
of  Frances ;  the  prince  and  the  royal 
family  lived  in  Dresden,  while  the 
prince's  wife  was  constrained  to  hide 
her  real  name  in  obscurity. 

The  Lubomirski  family  did  all  in 
their  power  to  obtain  a  recognition  of 
Frances's  rights  ;  they  even  appealed 
to  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa.  Prince 
Charles  finally  yielded ;  lie  wrote  a 
most  tender  letter  to  his  wife,  begging 
her  to  come  to  him  in  Dresden  ;  this 
letter  found  her  at  Opole,  and  the  Lu- 
bomirski advised  her  to  await  another 
advance  from  the  prince  before  she 
consented  to  go  to  Dresden,  which  she 
did. 

Prince  Charles,  like  all  men  who  are 
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impassioned  through  their  fancies  and 
cold  at  heart,  was  irritated  at  Frances's 
hesitation,  and  wrote  her  another  let- 
ter still  more  pressing  and  affectionate ; 
she  resisted  no  longer,  as  one  may  well 
believe  ;  but  she  found  neither  happi- 
ness nor  the  rank  she  was  entitled  to 
oceupy,  or  rather,  the  honor  due  to  her 
rank.  Unprovided  with  a  revenue 
suited  to  her  position,  she  led  a  life  of 
privation,  almost  of  want.  The  Em- 
press Maria  Theresa,  touched  with  com- 
passion at  her  molancholy  fate,  confer- 
red upon  her  the  county  of  Lanckorona, 
near  Cracow.  This  possession,  coming 
from  a  strange  hand,  could  not  satisfy 
her  ambition,  and  her  heart  must  long 
before  have  renounced  every  hope  of 
happiness. 

She  maintained  a  constant  corre- 
spondence with  her  sister  and  the  other 
members  of  her  family  in  Poland. 

"We  will  here  give  the  letter  which 
she  wrote  to  her  sister  before  her  de- 
parture for  Dresden,  translating  it. 
scrupulously  from  the  Polish,  and  un- 
derlining [italicizing]  the  portions  ori- 
ginally written  in  French : 

I  shall  not  see  you  again,  as  I  can 
no  longer  delay,  my  husband  having 
fixed  the  very  day  for  my  arrival  in 
Dresden.  In  his  second  letter,  he  im- 
presses on  me  not  to  be  later  than  the 
fifth  of  January.  I  must  then  say  fare- 
well, and  rest  assured  that  I  return 
with  my  whole  soul  the  affection  you 
feel  for  me ;  always,  and  in  whatever 
place  I  may  be,  you  icill  be  the  dearest 
to  me,  and  the  tokens  of  your  re?nemh'ance, 
the  most  satisfactory  to  my  heart. 

Write  to  me  often,  I  beg  you,  and 
rely  upon  my  punctuality  in  replying. 

I  am  going  where  I  hope  to  find  a 
little  repose Alas  !  I  no  lon- 
ger expect  happiness,  for  the  elector 
will  not  concede  me  my  rank  as  prin- 
cess royal,  nor  recognize  me  as  the 
wife  of  the  prince.  He  desires,  that  is 
to  say,  he  commands  me  to  preserve  my 
incognito,  while  in  his  estates.  The 
prince  royal  is  trully  grieved,  and  of 


all  my  sorrows  the  most  bitter  is  that 
of  my  husband  ;  his  health  is  visibly 
failing. 

I  will  write  you  a  faithful  account 
of  all  that  happens  to  me ;  you  shall 
know  how  I  am  received  and  the  prog- 
ress of  all  my  affairs.  If  they  will  be 
willing  to  decree  us  an  augmented  al- 
lowance, I  will  beg  my  husband  to 
permit  me  to  leave  Dresden  and  settle 
in  some  foreign  country  contiguous  to 
Saxony,  that  I  may  readily  hold  com- 
munication with  him.  Do  not  men- 
tion my  project  to  any  one,  for  if  it 
were  known  in  Saxony,  my  whole  enter- 
prise would  be  ruined.  Adieu,  most  ten- 
derly loved  sister.  Do  not  forget  me. 
Farewell,  the  multiplicity  of  my  occu- 
pations will  not  permit  me  to  write  at 
greater  length.  Apropos,  I  beg  you  to 
go  now  and  see  the  princess  palatiness ; 
you  will  find  her  with  the  Bishop  of 
Kamieniec,  and  Kulagowski ;  she  will 
be  very  grateful  for  this  attention  from 
you;  it  must  be  agreeable  to  her ;  you 
will  brigliten  a  little  the  gravity  of  this 
trio.  Adieu,  I  embrace  you  with  all  my 
lieart,  and  am,  as  ever,  your  most  affec- 
tionate and  attached  sister,       Frances. 

A  tlwusand  tender  and  friendly  mes- 
sages to  your  husband ;  I  conjure  him 
always  to  retain  a  place  fa?'  me  in  his 
memory. 

In  1776  the  Polish  diet  assigned  large 
pensions  to  all  the  heirs  of  Augustus 
III. ;  the  half  of  that  bestowed  upon 
Prince  Charles  was  revertible  during  her 
lifetime  to  his  wife,  the  princess  royal, 
Frances  Krasinska. 

During  her  sojourn  in  Dresden,  she 
gave  birth  to  a  daughter,  the  Princess 
Mary  ;  she  educated  her  with  the  great- 
est care,  but  was  soon  forced  to  leave 
her ;  her  many  sorrows  developed  an 
insidious  malady,  which  finally  proved 
fatal.  She  died  on  the  30th  of  April, 
1796,  aged  fifty-three. 

Madame  Moszynska,  who  had  shown 
herself  a  friend  to  Frances  in  her  pros- 
perity,  and,  what  is  still  more  rare,  also 
in  adversity,  was  grievously  afflicted  by 
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her  death.  It  was  she  who  announced 
it  to  Madame  Angelica  Szymanowska, 
born  Swidzinska,  whom  Frances  had 
held  at  the  baptismal  font  with  the 
prince  royal  in  the  cathedral  church  at 
Warsaw,  in  17G0. 

Dkksdex,  June  8th,  1796. 

I  comply  with  your  request,  madame, 
but  with  extreme  grief;  the  loss  you 
have  sustained  is  a  most  cruel  one  to 
me  ;  indeed  it  is  the  deepest  affliction  I 
have  ever  known.  The  princess  royal's 
malady  began  about  two  years  ago. 
She  then  felt  pains  in  her  breast ;  some 
physicians  said  her  disease  was  cancer, 
while  others  assured  her  it  was  tumor. 

An  incision  was  then  made,  and  she 
was  better  during  some  time.  But  the 
disease  soon  made  the  most  fearful 
progress.  The  inflammation  appeared 
upon  the  outside,  and  she  felt  the  most 
acute  pains  in  her  breast  and  through- 
out the  whole  length  of  her  arm.  She 
patiently  endured  the  most  excruciat- 
ing torments.  Having  tried  various 
modes  of  treatment  without  experi- 
encing any  relief,  she  finally  consented 
to  make  trial  of  a  new  cure.  During 
twelve  weeks  she  saw  no  one  except 
the  members  of  her  own  household  and 
the  physicians,  who  sometimes  said  she 
was  better  and  sometimes  that  she  was 
worse  ;  finally,  however,  fever  set  in, 
accompanied  by  all  the  signs  of  con- 
sumption. 

Perfectly  aware  of  her  condition,  she 
prepared  for  death  with  resignation 
and  devotion ;  she  died  during  the 
night  of  the  30th  of  April.  Her  breast 
had  burst  open  several  weeks  before. 
An  examination  was  made  after  her 
death,  and  many  causes  for  her  last  ill- 


ness  were   discovered ;    but   I    cannot 

dwell   upon   these  details In 

my  ojDinion,  and  I  followed  the  whole 
course  of  her  malady,  her  chest  was 
seriously  affected  in  addition  to  the 
cancer. 

We  have  experienced  an  irreparable 
loss ;  I  can  scarcely  endure  life  since 
our  misfortune,  and  will  never  be  able 
to  think  of  the  princess  royal  without 
the  most  bitter  regret.  I  have  not  yet 
seen  her  husband  ;  some  say  that  he  is 
ill,  and  cannot  long  survive  his  wife, 
but  others  speak  of  him  as  quite  well : 
I  know  not  whom  to  believe. 

I  sometimes  see  their  daughter,  the 
Princess  Mary,  whom  I  love  with  all 
my  heart,  but  whom  I  can  only  visit 
once  during  the  week.  She  is  charm- 
ing, and  already  gives  promise  of  a 
noble  character.  The  princess  royal, 
during  her  dying  moments,  left  her  un- 
der the  protection  of  Elizabeth,  the 
king's  daughter  and  the  prince  royal's 
sister.  Elizabeth  is  wrarmly  interested 
in  the  young  princess,  and  sincerely  at- 
tached to  her  brother ;  she  is  a  highly 
meritorious  personage. 

May  I  beg  you,  madame,  to  continue 
toward  me  your  previous  sentiments 
of  kindness,  and  to  accept  the  expres- 
sion of  my  unbounded  esteem. 

L.  Moszykska. 

The  prince  royal,  Charles,  survived 
his  wife  several  months,  and  their  daugh- 
ter, still  very  young,  was  confided  to 
the  guardianship  of  Prince  Charles's 
sister.  When  she  reached  a  marriage- 
able age,  she  wedded  Prince  Carignan, 
of  Savoy,  and  their  descendants  are 
now  allied  to  the  reigning  family  of 
Sardinia. 
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Lucian  of  Samosata  is  responsible 
for  the  strange  story  of  Minerva — bow 
Jupiter  commanded  Vulcan  to  split 
open  his  skull  with  his  sharp  axe,  and 
how  the  warlike  virgin  leaped  in  full 
maturity  from  the  cleft  in  the  brain, 
thoroughly  armed  and  ready  for  deeds 
of  martial  daring,  brandishing  her  glit- 
tering weapons  with  fiery  energy,  and 
breaking  at  once  into  the  wild  Pyrrhic 
dance.  "We  refer  to  this  myth,  bear- 
ing, as  it  doubtless  does,  an  important 
moral  in  its  bosom,  as  suggestive  of 
the  sudden  and  gigantic  proportions 
of  a  traffic  which  has  recently  loomed 
up  in  the  region  of  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  petroleum  trade  has  worn 
no  swaddling  bands,  acknowledged  no 
leading  strings,  but  sprung  at  once  into 
full  maturity.  In  less  than  one  year 
from  the  moment  of  its  inception,  it 
has  fairly  eclipsed  the  Whale  Fishery, 
gray  with  time,  and  strong  through 
the  energy  and  vigor  with  which  it  has 
ever  been  prosecuted.  And  who  can 
measure  its  extent  in  the  future,  since 
it  can  only  be  limited  by  the  sources 
of  the  supply  flowing  in  the  depths  of 
the  laboratories  of  the  Great  Chemist  ? 

Petroleum,  in  some  form  or  other  of 
its  various  developments,  is  no  new 
substance  in  the  world's  history.  More 
than  two  thousand  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  we  read  of  its  existence 
in  the  days  of  the  builders  of  Babel, 
when  men  sought  to  realize  the  dreams 
of  the  Titans,  and  would  scale  heaven 
itself  in  their  insane  folly.  It  may 
have  been  used  in  the  building  of  the 
ark.  Herodotus  informs  us  it  was 
largely  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
walls  and  towers  of  Babylon.  Diodorus 
Siculus  confirms  this  testimony.  Great 
quantities  of  it  were  found  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Issus,  one  of  the  trib- 
utaries of  the  Euphrates,  in  the  form 
of  asphaltum.  By  its  aid  were  reared 
those  might v  walls  and  hanffinj?  srar- 


dens  which  filled  the  heart  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar with  such  a  dream  of  pride  as 
he  exclaimed  :  '  Is  this  not  great  Baby- 
lon that  I  have  built  ? ' 

And  from  those  days  so  ancient, 
when  history  would  be  dim  and  ob- 
scure, were  it  not  for  the  light  of  in- 
spiration on  the  sacred  page,  down  to 
the  present  time,  petroleum  has  occu- 
pied a  place  in  the  arrangements  of 
man,  either  as  an  article  of  utility  or 
luxury.  It  has  been  one  of  God's  great 
gifts  to  his  creatures,  designed  for  their 
happiness,  but  kept  treasured  up  in 
His  secret  laboratory,  and  developed 
only  in  accordance  with  their  necessi- 
ties. And  now,  in  our  own  days,  and 
in  these  ends  of  the  earth,  the  great 
Treasure  House  has  been  unlocked,  the 
seal  broken,  and  the  supply  furnished 
most  bountifully. 

The  oil  region  of  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania is  the  portion  of  oil-producing 
territory  that  now  occupies  the  largest 
share  of  attention.  It  is  confined  prin- 
cipally to  the  valley  of  Oil  Creek,  a 
tributary  of  the  Alleghany  River,  which 
it  enters  at  a  point  about  sixty  miles 
south  from  Lake  Erie.  It  is  true  that 
oil  wells  are  successfully  worked  on 
the  banks  of  the  Alleghany  for  some 
distance  above  and  below  the  mouth 
of  Oil  Creek :  still  the  county  of  Venan- 
go has  monopolized  almost  the  whole 
number  of  oil-producing  wells  in  this 
region. 

There  are  some  strange  facts,  that 
point  to  a  history  all  unwritten  save  in 
some  few  brief  sentences  in  pits  and  ex- 
cavations, of  oil  operations  along  the 
Oil  Valley.  These  detached  fragments, 
like  the  remains  of  the  Sibylline  Oracles, 
but  cause  us  to  regret  more  earnestly 
the  loss  of  the  volumes  which  contained 
the  whole.  A  grand  and  wonderful  his- 
tory has  been  that  of  this  American  con- 
tinent, but  it  has  never  been  graven  in 
the  archives  of  time.     The   actors   in 
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its  bygone  scenes  have  passed  away  in 
their  shadowy  grandeur,  leaving  but 
dim  footprints  here  and  there  to  tell 
us  they  have  been,  and  cause  us  to 
wonder  at  the  mystery  which  veils  their 
record,  and  to  muse  upon  the  evanes- 
cent glory  of  man's  earthly  destiny. 

Along  the  valley  of  Oil  Creek  are 
clear  traces  of  ancient  oil  operations. 
Over  sections  embracing  hundreds  of 
acres  in  extent,  the  entire  surface  of  the 
land  has,  at  some  remote  period  of 
time,  been  excavated  in  the  form  of 
oblong  pits,  from  four  by  six  to  six  by 
eight  feet  in  size.  These  pits  are  often- 
times from  four  to  five  feet  still  in 
depth,  notwithstanding  the  action  of 
rain  and  frost  during  the  lapse  of  so 
many  years.  They  are  found  in  the 
oil  region,  and  over  the  oil  deposits, 
and  in  no  other  locality,  affording  un- 
mistakable evidence  of  their  design  and 
use.  The  deeper  pits  appear  to  have 
been  cribbed  up  at  the  sides  with  rough 
timber,  in  order  to  preserve  their  form 
and  render  them  more  available  for  the 
design  in  view.  Upon  the  septa  that 
divide  them,  and  even  in  the  pits  them- 
selves, trees  have  grown  up  more  than 
one  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter,  indicat- 
ing an  antiquity  antedating  the  earliest 
records  of  civilized  life  in  this  region. 
For  centuries  has  this  treasure  been 
affording  intimations  of  its  presence. 
Before  Columbus  had  touched  these 
western  shores  was  it  gathered  here,  in 
this  valley,  as  an  article  of  utility  or 
luxury,  by  the  processes  of  design  and 
labor,  and  with  the  idea  of  traffic  and 
emolument. 

By  whom  were  these  excavations 
planned  and  these  pits  fashioned,  that 
tell  of  the  pursuit  of  wealth  so  many 
centuries  ago?  Let  the  mighty  dead, 
that  arc  slumbering  in  our  valleys,  and 
the  remains  of  whose  fortifications  and 
cities  are  spread  out  all  over  the  great 
West,  in  magnificence  as  vast  and 
gorgeous  as  the  ruins  of  Nineveh  and 
Babylon,  arise  and  speak,  for  they  alone 
of  mortals  can  tell  ! 

From  the   fact    that   some   of  these 


pits  have  been  cribbed  with  timber 
bearing  marks  of  the  axe  in  its  adjust- 
ment, many  have  supposed  that  their 
construction  was  due  to  the  French, 
who  at  one  time  occupied,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  Venango  oil  region.  But 
this  theory  is  scarcely  plausible.  Fort 
Venango  was  completed  by  the  French 
at  Franklin,  seven  miles  below  the 
mouth  of  Oil  Creek,  in  the  spring  of 
1754,  and  this  was  probably  about  the 
beginning  of  their  active  operations 
in  this  region.  But  the  construction 
of  these  pits  no  doubt  antedates  the 
French  operations  very  many  years. 
Timber  placed  in  these  oil  pits,  and 
thoroughly  impregnated  by  its  preserv- 
ing properties,  would  be  almost  proof 
against  the  ravages  of  time.  As  evi- 
dence of  this,  petroleum  in  some  of  its 
forms  entered  largely  into  the  ingre- 
dients used  in  embalming  by  the  an- 
cient Egyptians.  These  embalmed 
bodies  remain  perfect  to  this  day. 
Even  the  cerements  remain  with  every 
thread  distinct  and  perfect  as  when 
they  came  from  the  loom,  in  days  when 
Joseph  was  prime  minister  in  Egypt. 

There  is  evidence,  too,  from  the 
growth  of  timber  in  the  very  beds  of 
these  excavations,  that  they  claim  an 
antiquity  greater  far  than  the  occupa- 
tion of  their  valleys  by  the  French. 
Year  after  year,  a  silent,  solemn  record 
was  made  by  the  concentric  circles, 
first  in  the  shrub,  next  in  the  sapling, 
and  then  in  the  fully  developed  tree, 
that  tells  of  the  lapse  of  time  since  these 
mysterious  works  were  in  operation. 

Besides  all  this,  where  was  the 
market  for  the  immense  quantity  of  pe- 
troleum that  must  have  been  produced 
from  these  excavations,  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  they  were  constructed  by  the 
French  ?  Surely  not  at  home,  for  nei- 
ther in  the  misty  traditions  nor  early 
records  of  that  time  do  we  find  refer- 
ence to  any  large  quantity  of  this  prod- 
uct, nor  even  their  facilities  for  convey- 
ing it  to  the  seaboard,  had  there  been 
a  demand  for  it  at  home. 

The  sole  object  of  the  French  at  that 
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time  was  to  gain  military  possession  of 
the  country.  This  is  seen  in  the  line  of 
forts  that  was  thrown  across  the  country, 
extending  from  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  to  a 
point  on  the  Ohio  Biver  below  Pitts- 
burg. There  is  no  evidence  that  they 
made  any  attempt  either  to  cultivate 
the  soil  or  develop  the  mineral  re- 
sources of  the  country.  There  were 
white  inhabitants,  too,  who  were  set- 
tled here  quite  as  early  as  the  temporary 
occupancy  of  the  French.  Their  de- 
scendants remain  unto  this  day.  These 
early  settlers  knew  nothing  of  French 
operations  in  petroleum.  They  were 
ignorant  of  its  production,  save  in 
minute  quantities,  as  it  issued  spon- 
taneously from  the  earth ;  nor  could 
they  throw  any  light  on  the  origin  of 
the  excavations  that  were  found  in  their 
midst. 

Another  theory,  that  has  been  some- 
what popular  is,  that  these  pits  are  due 
to  the  labors  of  the  American  Indians. 
But  the  very  term  labor  seems  absurd 
when  used  in  reference  to  these  lords 
of  the  forest.  They  never  employed 
themselves  in  manual  labor  of  any  kind. 
The  female  portion  of  the  community 
planted  a  little  corn,  and  constructed 
rude  lodges  to  shelter  them  from  the 
wintry  blast ;  but  they  never  even 
dreamed  of  trade  or  commerce.  The 
Indian  loved  to  roam  through  the  wil- 
derness and  follow  the  war  path — to 
seek  for  game  to  supply  present  wants, 
or  to  bring  home  the  scalp  of  his  enemy 
as  a  trophy  of  his  prowess,  but  would 
scorn  to  bend  his  strength  to  rude  toil 
in  excavating  multitudinous  pits  for 
the  reception  of  oil,  or  in  bearing  it 
from  place  to  place  after  it  had  been 
secured. 

Beyond  all  doubt  the  Indians  were 
well  acquainted  with  the  existence  and 
many  of  the  properties  of  petroleum. 
That  they  valued  it  is  beyond  question. 
They  used  it,  both  for  medicinal  and 
toilette  purposes.  But  they  knew  of 
its  existence  and  production,  just  as  did 
the  early  white  settlers  :  they  found  it 
bubbling  up  from  the  bed  of  the  stream 


and  from  low  marshy  places  along  its 
banks.      They,  no  doubt,  collected    it 
in  small  quantities,  without  labor  and 
without  much  forethought,   and    with 
this  small  supply  were  content.     But 
even  if  a  much  larger  supply  had  been 
desirable,  and  if  the  modern  idea  of 
traffic  had  found  a  place  in  their  hearts, 
they  had  no  facilities  for  conveying  it 
from  place  to  place.     Even  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  with  all  our  improvement  in 
the  arts,  the  great  desideratum  is  an 
appropriate  vessel  for  carrying  petro- 
leum from  place  to  place,  or  retaining 
it  safely  in  any  locality  ;    but  the  In- 
dians were  utterly  destitute  of  any  ap- 
pliances suitable  for  the  purpose.     If 
they  were  acquainted  with  a  rude  kind 
of  pottery,  it  was  without  glazing,  and 
so   incapable  of   retaining  fluids,  par- 
ticularly petroleum ;    and  we  have  no 
knowledge  of  their  ability  to  construct 
vessels  of  any  other  material  that  would 
answer  the  desired  purpose.    The  infer- 
ence is  therefore  fair,  that  for  purposes 
of  trade  the  production  of  oil  was  not 
desirable  in  so  large  quantities  as  indi- 
cated by  these  excavations.     The  same 
reasons  would  hold  good  in  relation  to 
its  use  in  the  religious  ceremonies  of  the 
Indians.     It    could    be    used   only  in 
limited  quantities,  from  the  want  of 
convenient  receptacles  for  its  retention. 
Besides,  we  doubt  whether  the  Indians 
were  sufficiently  devout  to  resort  to  such 
labor  and  pains  in  religious  worship. 

Reference  is  sometimes  made  to  a 
letter  said  to  have  been  written  by  the 
commander  of  Fort  Duquesne  (Pitts- 
burg) to  General  Montcalm,  describing 
a  grand  scene  of  fire  worship  on  the 
banks  of  Oil  Creek,  where  the  whole 
surface  of  the  creek,  being  coated  with 
oil,  was  set  on  fire,  producing  in  the 
night  season  a  wonderful  conflagration. 
But  there  is  room  for  the  suspicion 
that  this  account  is  apocryphal.  Such 
scenes  as  are  there  described  have  been 
witnessed  on  Oil  Creek  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  modern  oil  trade.  During 
the  continuance  of  several  accidental 
conflagrations,  the  scene  has  been  aw- 
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fully  grand  and  impressive.  It  has 
been  strongly  suggestive  of  the  con- 
flagration of  the  last  day,  when 

1  The  lightnings,  barbed,  red  with  wrath, 
Sent  from  the  quiver  of  Omnipotence, 
Cross  and  recross  the  fiery  gloom,  and  burn 
Into  the  centre! — burn  without,  within, 
And  help  the  native  fires  which  God  awoke, 
And  kindled  with  the  fury  of  His  wrath.' 

But  this  was  wdien  thousands  of  bar- 
rels of  petroleum  had  been  stored  up  in 
vats,  and  when  the  combustible  fluid 
was  spouting  from  the  wells  at  the  rate 
of  many  hundred  barrels  per  day.  Be- 
fore the  present  deep  wells  were  bored, 
oil  was  not  produced  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities' to  cause  such  a  conflagration,  and 
there  was  never  seen  upon  the  creek  a 
stratum  of  the  fluid  of  such  consistency 
as  to  be  inflammable. 

The  remains  of  the  once  powerful  con- 
federacy of  Indians  known  as  the  Six 
Nations  still  linger  in  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  a  region  not  very  remote  from 
Oil  Creek,  but  they  can  throw  no  light 
upon  the  origin  of  these  pits.  In  re- 
gard to  their  history,  they  can  give  no 
more  information  than  they  can  con- 
cerning the  mounds  and  fortifications, 
ruined  castles,  and  dismantled  cities, 
that  tell  us  of  a  once  glorious  past,  of 
a  mysterious  decadence,  and  of  the  ut- 
ter vanity  of  all  earthly  glory. 

There  arc  men  still  living  in  the  oil 
valley,  who  were  on  terms  of  familiar 
intimacy  with  Cornplanter,  a  celebrated 
chief  of  the  Seneca  tribe  of  Indians — 
the  last  of  a  noble  and  heroic  line  of 
chieftains  that  had  borne  sway  from 
the  Canadas  to  the  Ohio  River,  and  who 
was  living  at  the  time  of  the  French 
occupation.  But  in  reciting  his  own 
deeds  and  memories,  and  those  of  his 
fathers,  who  had  gone  to  the  silent 
hunting  grounds  of  the  spirit  land,  he 
could  say  nothing  of  early  oil  opera- 
tions, any  further  than  the  collection 
of  it  in  small  quantities  for  medical 
or  ornamental  purposes. 

The  only  rational  conclusion,  there- 
fore, at  which  we  can  arrive  In  regard 
to  these   early  oil   operations  is,  that 


they  are  due,  not  to  the  Indians  or 
French  or  early  white  settlers,  but  to 
some  primitive  dwellers  on  the  soil, 
who  have  long  since  passed  away,  leav- 
ing no  written  records  to  tell  of  their 
origin  or  history,  but  stamping  the  im- 
press of  their  existence  on  our  moun- 
tains and  in  our  valleys,  assuring  us  of 
their  power  and  the  magnificence  of 
their  operations,  yet  leaving  us  to  won- 
der that  such  strength  could  fail,  that 
such  magnificence  could  perish,  and 
that  such  darkness  could  settle  over  the 
memory  of  a  great  people. 

As  before  intimated,  petroleum  was 
found  in  Venango  County  by  the  earli- 
est white  settlers,  and  was  esteemed  for 
its  medical  properties.  But  it  was  ob- 
tained only  in  minute  quantities.  It 
was  found  in  particular  localities  along 
the  banks  of  the  Alleghany,  issuing 
with  the  water  from  springs,  and  some- 
times bubbling  up  from  the  bottom  of 
the  river  in  small  globules,  that  rising 
to  the  surface,  disperse  themselves  upon 
the  water,  and  glide  away  in  silent 
beauty. 

The  principal  oil  spring,  or  that  from 
which  the  largest  quantity  of  petroleum 
was  collected,  was  located  on  Oil  Creek, 
about  two  miles  from  its  mouth.  From 
this  the  main  supply  was  drawn  for  the 
wants  of  the  earlier  inhabitants.  And 
as  the  demand  was  limited,  no  great 
amount  of  enterprise  was  called  forth 
in  its  production.  The  modus  operandi 
was  most  primitive,  and  yet  withal  the 
results  were  satisfactory. 

A  point  was  selected  where  the  oil 
appeared  to  bubble  up  most  freely,  a 
slight  excavation  was  made,  and  the 
oil  suffered  to  collect.  When  a  toler- 
able stratum  of  petroleum  had  collect- 
ed on  the  top  of  the  water,  a  coarse 
blanket  was  thrown  upon  the  surface, 
that  soon  became  saturated  with  the 
oil,  but  rejected  the  water.  The  blan- 
ket was  then  taken  out,  wrung  into  a 
tub  or  barrel,  and  the  operation  re- 
peated. 

But  the  demand  was  limited.  Most 
families  kept  a  supply  for  their  own 
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use.  Yet,  for  ordinary  purposes,  a 
pint  bottle  was  sufficient  tor  a  year's 
consumption.  Indeed,  half  a  dozen 
barrels  were  all  that  could  be  disposed 
of  throughout  the  entire  oil  region  of 
Western  Pennsylvania  up  to  a  period 
when  the  researches  of  science  were 
brought  to  bear  upon  its  purification 
as  an  illuminator.  Almost  every  good 
housewife  was  supposed  to  have  a  small 
store  of  Seneca  oil,  as  it  was  popularly 
termed,  laid  by  in  case  of  accident,  for 
the  medication  of  cuts  and  bruises  ;  and 
not  even  the  most  popular  of  the  nos- 
trums of  the  present  day  is  so  much  re- 
lied on  as  was  this — nature's  own  med- 
icine— by  the  early  settlers  in  these 
valleys. 

In  the  mean  time  a  wTell  was  bored 
on  the  bank  of  the  Alleghany,  within 
two  miles  of  the  mouth  of  Oil  Creek,  in 
quest  of  salt  water,  with  a  view  to  the 
manufacture  of  salt.  This  was  some 
forty  years  ago.  After  sinking  the  well 
through  the  solid  rock  to  the  depth  of 
seventy  or  eighty  feet,  oil  presented 
itself  in  such  quantities,  mingled  with 
the  salt  water,  as  to  fill  the  miners  with 
the  utmost  disgust,  and  induce  them 
to  abandon  the  well  altogether.  They 
were  boring  for  salt,  not  for  petroleum. 
Salt  was  an  article  of  utility  and  large 
demand ;  oil  was  of  comparatively 
small  importance,  and  already  a  drug 
in  the  market,  through  the  spontaneous 
yield  of  nature.  Again,  a  well  was  dug 
in  the  town  of  Franklin,  about  thirty 
years  ago,  for  the  supply  of  a  household 
with  water.  At  the  depth  of  thirty 
feet  there  wrere  evident  signs  of  petro- 
leum, that  were  annoying  to  the  work- 
men ;  and  although  the  water  of  the 
well  was  used  for  culinary  purposes,  it 
always  bore  a  trace  of  oil,  and  was  ab- 
solutely offensive  to  those  unaccustomed 
to  it.  A  hole  has  since  been  sunk  in 
this  well  through  the  rock,  but  the 
yield  of  oil  has  not  been  as  great  as  in 
some  other  wells  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood.  In  the  cases  cited  above 
were  strong  hints  of  the  existence  of 
the  treasure  concealed  in  the  rocks  be- 


neath, and  even  of  the  manner  of  ob- 
taining it.  It  was  in  fact  the  treasure 
knocking  at  the  door,  and  asking  to 
be  released,  in  order  to  contribute  to 
human  wealth  and  enjoyment. 

But  the  time  had  not  then  arrived 
for  the  grant  of  this  great  boon.  The 
earth  was  at  the  first  made  the  reposi- 
tory of  all  the  gifts  that  man  should 
need  until  the  end  of  time.  But  they 
wrere  not  all  revealed  at  the  first,  nor 
to  succeeding  generations,  until  the 
fitting  time  arrived,  and  man's  necessi- 
ties induced  the  great  Giver  to  unlock 
the  treasure  house  and  dispense  his 
rich  bounty. 

Before  man  was  created,  the  great 
treasure  house  in  the  earth's  bosom 
was  filled  with  its  minerals,  and  as 
the  centuries  rolled  by  in  their  slow 
and  solemn  march,  such  treasures  were 
gradually  brought  to  light.  Not  at 
once  did  the  earth  disclose  her  mighty 
resources,  but  just  as  man  needed  them, 
and  as  they  should  tend  to  his  own 
best  interests.  Even  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  that  watered  the  terrestrial 
paradise,  gold  was  found,  but  although 
1  the  gold  of  that  land  was  good,'  it 
was  brought  to  light  in  limited  quanti- 
ties. In  the  same  sacred  locality,  and 
at  the  same  early  day  in  the  history  of 
time,  '  the  bdellium  and  the  onyx  stone ' 
were  found  in  their  beauty;  yet  were 
they  few  and  rare,  until  God  would 
consecrate  the  treasures  of  the  earth  to 
His  own  service  in  the  construction  and 
adornment  of  the  tabernacle  and  the 
temple.  The  great  treasure  house  of 
earth  was  then  opened,  until  gold  be- 
came common  as  brass,  and  precious 
stones  numerous  almost  as  the  pebbles 
of  the  brook,  and  the  riches  of  the 
earth  were  eternally  consecrated  to  the 
service  of  God. 

And  in  the  present  century,  and 
within  our  own  recollection,  when  the 
world's  business  seemed  to  be  stagnated 
— when  the  sails  of  commerce  flapped 
idly  at  the  masts — when  the  great  high- 
ways of  trade  and  traffic  were  in  danger 
of  being  deserted,  and  the  coffers  of  the 
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nation  were  almost  exhausted,  the  hand 
of  Providence  unlocked  the  treasures 
of  California  and  Australia,  and  every 
department  of  business  has  become 
prosperous,  and  every  branch  of  indus- 
try has  received  a  new  impetus.  A 
new  lesson  has  been  taught  the  world : 
that  God's  treasures  are  inexhaustible, 
and  that  his  hand  can  never  be  short- 
ened. 

And  now  here,  in  this  remote  county 
of  Western  Pennsylvania,  God's  treas- 
ure has  been  concealed  for  ages — locked 
up  in  the  very  heart  of  the  eternal  rock, 
awaiting  the  time  of  need,  and  accom- 
plishment of  the  eternal  purjDOses  of 
Omnipotence.  It  has  oozed  forth  in 
limited  quantities  during  the  lapse  of 
centuries,  as  though  to  show  us  now 
that  man  cannot  lay  his  hand  upon  the 
houses  of  God's  treasure  until  his  own 
appointed  time. 

We  know  not  where  the  great 
Chemist  has  his  laboratory,  or  where 
he  formed  the  mighty  retorts  that  are 
distilling  for  us  the  oily  treasure :  most 
probably  they  were  fashioned  when  the 
earth  assumed  its  present  form ;  and 
since  '  the  morning  stars '  sang  crea- 
tion's hymn  together,  deep  down  amid 
earth's  rocky  caverns,  through  the  re- 
volving centuries,  the  stores  have  been 
accumulating  that  are  destined  to  bless 
the  world  and  become  elements  of  na- 
tional wealth.  And  now  from  that 
great  laboratory,  through  innumerable 
channels,  cut  through  the  living  rock 
by  the  hand  of  the  Creator,  and  by 
1  paths  which  no  fowl  knoweth,  and 
which  the  vulture's  eye  hath  not  seen,' 
is  that  treasure  brought  near  to  the 
earth's  surface,  just  in  our  time  of  need. 
When  other  supplies  are  failing  and 
other  resources  giving  way,  we  see 
God's  wisdom  in  opening  up  new  chan- 
nels. The  great  Benefactor  would 
teach  us  that  his  resources  are  un- 
limited, and  that  our  time  of  need  is 
but  the  beginning  of  his  overflowing 
bounty. 

It  is  really  strange  how  slow  men 
were  to  discover  the  abundance  of  this 


supply,  and  to  trace  it  to  its  luxuriant 
deposits  amid  the  rocks.  While  it  was 
literally  forcing  itself  upon  their  ob- 
servation, it  was  only  by  a  roundabout 
process  that  they  discovered  its  rich- 
ness and  importance.  As  early  as  the 
year  1835  its  presence  amid  the  rocks 
was  made  known  on  the  Alleghany 
River,  a  short  distance  above  Pitts- 
burg, by  its  interference  with  the  salt 
wells ;  but  no  dream  of  its  future  im- 
l^ortance  seems  to  have  forced  itself 
uj)on  either  the  miner  or  the  capitalist 
until  within  the  last  few  years. 

Perhaps  the  first  real  conception  of 
the  petroleum  trade  was  in  the  mind 
of  a  young  physician  in  the  Venango 
region.  Yet  it  was  but  a  dream,  and, 
like  many  another  dream  of  the  past, 
it  was  in  advance  of  the  age,  and  re- 
sulted in  nothing  but  speculation.  In 
looking  at  the  numerous  slight  veins 
of  oil  that  oozed  up  along  the  bed  of 
Oil  Creek,  the  thought  occurred  to  him 
that,  by  tracing  these  little  veins  to 
their  source,  the  main  artery  might  be 
reached.  And  as  this  tracing  must  be 
through  the  rock,  the  proper  plan 
would  be  to  bore  down  through  it, 
until  a  large  vein  was  reached.  This 
was  certainly  professional,  and,  now 
that  it  has  been  tested,  seems  a  very 
plain  and  simple  idea.  But  it  was  like 
the  theory  of  Columbus  in  regard  to  a 
new  continent,  entirely  too  bold  for  the 
times,  and  was  rejected.  There  was  in 
this  physician's  theory  but  one  link 
lacking  in  order  to  have  anticipated 
the  entire  scheme  of  oil  production  as 
it  was  afterward  generally  carried  on. 
The  thought  did  not  occur  to  him  of 
leasing  the  lands  along  Oil  Creek,  and 
thus  securing  an  interest  in  the  entire 
territory  :  he  thought  only  of  purchas- 
ing, and  as  he  could  not  command  the 
capital  for  this  purpose,  the  scheme 
was  lost,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned. 
The  idea  was  however  a  brilliant  one, 
and  entitled  its  originator  to  be  classed 
among  the  long  line  of  those  who  have 
dreamed  without  realizing  the  vision, 
and    who    have    sown    precious    seed 
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without  being  permitted  to  reap  the 

harvest. 

In  the  mean  time,  artificial  oil  had 
begun  to  be  produced  in  large  quanti- 
ties from  different  minerals,  principally, 
however,  from  cannel  coal,  by  the  pro- 
cess of  destructive  distillation.  This 
oil  was  refined  and  deodorized,  and 
found  to  be  a  valuable  illuminator. 
A  spirit  of  inquiry  and  investigation 
was  excited.  It  was  ascertained  that 
this  artificial  oil,  the  product  of  distil- 
lation, was  almost  identical  in  its  prop- 
erties with  the  natural  oil  of  the  val- 
leys—that the  latter  might  be  purified 
and  deodorized,  and  if  found  in  suffi- 
cient quantities,  prove  a  source  of 
wealth  to  the  country.  The  enterprise 
of  bygone  ages  in  the  excavation  of  oil 
pits  was  considered  by  many,  but  the 
process  seemed  tedious,  and,  in  addi- 
tion, the  finest  portions  of  the  oil  were 
in  danger  of  passing  off  by  evapora- 
tion. 

The  grand  idea,  however,  was  strug- 
gling toward  the  light.  If  the  oil,  now 
so  greatly  desired,  bubbled  up  through 
concealed  clefts  in  the  rocks,  why 
might  it  not  be  discovered  in  large 
quantities  by  boring  in  supposed  local- 
ities deep  into  the  rock  that  was  con- 
jectured to  be  its  home  ?  And  if  found 
in  some  localities  while  boring  for  salt 
water,  why  not  expect  to  find  it  more 
certainly  in  localities  where  there  were 
discovered  such  decided  '  surface  ap- 
pearances '  ? 

The  work  was  finally  commenced  by 
Colonel  E.  L.  Drake,  near  the  upper 
oil  springs  on  Oil  Creek,  by  boring  in 
the  rock.  But  it  was  labor  pursued 
under  difficulties.  To  have  announced 
the  intention  of  boring  for  petroleum 
into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  would 
have  been  to  provoke  mirth  and  ridi- 
cule. The  enterprise  would  have  ap- 
peared quite  as  visionary  as  that  of 
Noah  to  the  antediluvians  in  building 
his  ark  against  an  anticipated  inunda- 
tion. It  was  generally  supposed  that 
the  search  was  for  salt  water  ;  and  per- 
haps the  idea  was  a  complex  one  even 
vol.  v. — 13 


in  the  mind  of  the  proprietor.  Oil  was 
desirable,  salt  was  within  the   reach  of 

probability  ;  if  the  former  failed,  the 
latter  might  probably  be  secured  ;  and 
if  neither  object  was  attained,  the  search 
for  salt  would  be  considered  neither 
visionary  nor  disreputable. 

But  the  work  went  forward,  through 
good  report  and  through  evil  report, 
particularly  the  latter,  until  August 
2Gth,  1859,  when,  at  the  depth  of  sev- 
enty feet,  the  drill  suddenly  sank  into 
a  cavity  in  the  rock,  when  there  was 
immediate  evidence  of  the  presence  of 
oil  in  large  quantities.  It  was  like  the 
cry  of  '  Land  ho  ! '  amid  the  weary,  dis- 
heartened mariners  that  accompanied 
Columbus  to  the  Western  World.  The 
goal  had  been  reached  at  last.  A  path- 
way had  been  opened  up  through  the 
rocks,  leading,  not  to  universal  empire, 
but  to  realms  of  wealth  hitherto  un- 
known. Providence  had  literally  forced 
upon  men's  attention  that  which  should 
fill  many  dwellings  with  light,  and 
many  hearts  with  gladness. 

Upon  withdrawing  the  drill  from 
the  well,  the  oil  and  water  rose  nearly 
to  the  surface.  The  question  was  now 
to  be  tested  whether  the  petroleum 
Avould  present  itself  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities to  justify  further  proceedings,  or 
whether  it  was,  like  many  another 
dream,  to  vanish  in  darkness,  or  dis- 
solve in  tears.  The  well  was  tubed, 
and  by  a  common  hand  pump  yielded 
ten  barrels  per  day.  By  means  of  a 
more  powerful  pump,  worked  by  a 
small  engine,  this  quantity  was  in- 
creased to  forty  barrels  per  day.  The 
supply  was  uninterrupted,  the  engine 
working  day  and  night,  and  the  ques- 
tion was  considered  settled.  This  oil. 
well  immediately  became  the  centre  of 
attraction.  It  was  visited  by  hundreds 
and  thousands,  all  eager  to  see  for 
themselves,  and  test  by  actual  experi- 
ment, the  wondrous  stories  that  had 
been  related  concerning  its  enormous 
yield,  by  counting  the  seconds,  that 
elapsed  during  the  yield  of  a  single 
gallon. 
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The  fortune  of  the  valley  of  Oil  Creek 
was  now  settled,  and  the  prices  of  land 
throughout  its  whole  extent  imme- 
diately became  fabulous.  Sometimes 
entire  farms  were  sold,  but  generally 
they  were  leased  in  very  small  lots.  In 
some  cases  the  operator  was  required  to 
give  one  half  and  even  five  eighths  of 
the  product,  besides  a  handsome  bonus, 
to  the  proprietor  of  the  soil.  The 
work  now  commenced  in  earnest.  A 
tide  of  speculators  began  to  set  in 
toward  the  oil  region,  that  would  have 
overpowered  that  of  California  or  Aus- 
tralia in  their  palmiest  days. 

The  excitement  did  not  stop  at  the 
valley  of  Oil  Creek.  It  extended  down 
the  Alleghany  to  Franklin,  and  up  the 
valley  of  French  Creek,  which  enters 
the  Alleghany  seven  miles  below  the 
mouth  of  Oil  Creek.  Wells  were  sunk 
at  all  these  points,  and  many  of  them 
yielded  from  three  to  forty  barrels  per 
day.  In  the  course  of  the  summer  suc- 
ceeding the  first  successful  experiment 
on  Oil  Creek,  there  were  not  less  than 
two  hundred  wells  in  different  stages 
of  progress  in  the  town  of  Franklin 
alone.  Wells  were  being  bored  in  gar- 
dens, in  dooryards,  and  even  in  some 
cases  in  the  bottoms  of  wells  from 
which  water  had  been  procured  for 
household  purposes.  So  numerous 
were  the  tall  '  derricks,'  that  a  profane 
riverman  made  the  remark  that  the 
people  of  Franklin  must  be  remarkably 
pious,  as  almost  every  man  seemed  to 
be  building  a  meeting  house  with  a 
tall  steeple  near  his  dwelling.  At  one 
time  there  were  in  Franklin  fifteen  pro- 
ductive wells,  yielding  a  daily  aggre- 
gate of  one  hundred  and  forty  barrels. 
Among  these  were  what  was  known 
as  '  the  celebrated  Evans  well.'  This 
was,  in  some  respects,  the  most  re- 
markable well  in  all  the  region.  It 
was  sunk  by  its  proprietor  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  well  that  had  long  been 
used  for  household  purposes.  An 
humble  house  and  lot  constituted  his 
entire  worldly  possessions.  The  work 
in  the  well  was  performed  entirely  by 


his  own  family.  Being  a  blacksmith, 
he  constructed  his  own  boring  imple- 
ments, and  was  dependent  on  no  out- 
side assistance.  Patiently  and  assidu- 
ously did  the  blacksmith  and  his  two 
sons  toil  on,  as  they  had  seldom  toiled 
before,  the  former  guiding  the  drill, 
and  the  latter  applying  the  power  by 
hand  to  the  simple  machinery.  At  the 
depth  of  only  forty  feet  in  the  rock 
they  struck  a  crevice  that  promised  to 
pour  them  out  rivers  of  oil.  In  at- 
tempting to  enlarge  this,  the  drill 
broke,  the  fragment  remaining  in  the 
cavity,  and  defying  every  effort  used 
for  its  removal.  The  well  was  then 
tubed,  and  a  hand  pump  inserted,  when 
it  was  found  to  yield  at  the  rate  of  ten 
or  fifteen  ban-els  per  day.  Speculation 
soon  began  to  run  wild,  and  the  for- 
tunate owner  of  this  well,  among  other 
propositions,  received  an  offer  of  fifty 
thousand  dollars  for  his  well.  To  all 
these  tempting  offers  he  persistently 
returned  the  same  reply — that  he  had 
bored  that  well  for  his  own  use,  and 
that  if  others  wished  a  well,  they  could 
do  as  he  had  done. 

Oil  was  generally  obtained  in  the 
valley  around  Franklin  at  the  depth  of 
about  three  hundred  feet  from  the  sur- 
face, for  pumping  wells  ;  in  the  valley 
of  Oil  Creek  the  same  stratum  was 
reached  at  about  half  that  depth.  In 
all  these  wells,  whether  successful  as 
oil  wells  or  not,  a  strong  body  of  salt 
water  was  obtained,  that  added  greatly 
to  the  facility  of  separating  the  oil  by 
its  increased  gravity.  Hitherto  the 
business  had  been  pursued  with  advan- 
tage and  profit  to  those  who  were  en- 
gaged. The  demand  was  steady  and 
prices  remunerative,  and  visions  of  un- 
told wealth  were  looming  up  before 
the  minds  of  thousands.  Prospecting 
was  extending  far  and  near.  Every 
stream  and  ravine  that  deflected  toward 
the,  Alleghany  or  Oil  Creek  was  leased, 
and  in  very  many  unpropitious  locali- 
ties operations  were  commenced. 

But  a  change  now  took  place  in  the 
development  of  oil  proceedings   that 
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■wrought  ruin  in  the  hopes  of  many  an 
ardent  operator.  In  the  Oil  Creek  re- 
gion, some  of  the  smaller  wells  having 
been  exhausted,  resort  was  had  to 
deeper  boring.  One  hopeful  theorist 
imagined  that  if  the  desirable  fluid 
came  from  a  very  great  depth,  it  might 
be  good  policy  to  seek  it  in  a  strat- 
um still  nearer  its  rocky  home.  So 
down  he  penetrated,  regardless  of  the 
'  fine  show  '  of  oil  that  presented  itself 
by  the  way,  until  at  the  depth  of  five 
hundred  feet  in  the  rock,  a  vein  of 
ming-led  gas  and  oil  was  reached  that 
literally  forced  the  boring  implements 
from  the  well.  This  sudden  exodus  of 
the  implements  was  followed  by  a 
steady  stream  of  petroleum  that  rose  to 
the  height  of  sixty  or  seventy  feet  above 
the  surface,  and  was  occasionally  ac- 
companied by  a  roaring  noise  like  the 
Geysers  of  Iceland. 

Here  was  a  new  feature  in  oil  opera- 
tions. The  idea  of  flowing  wells  for 
the  production  of  petroleum,  once  in- 
augurated, was  seized  upon  with  avid- 
ity. There  was  not  only  a  spontaneous 
yield,  but  a  yield  in  enormous  quanti- 
ties. And  so  a  pumping  well  was  voted 
a  slow  institution,  and  all  parties  on 
Oil  Creek  renewed  the  operation  of  bor- 
ing, and,  at  about  the  depth  of  the  first 
flowing  well,  obtained  almost  uniformly 
like  success. 

These  flowing  wells  were  almost  as 
difficult  to  govern  and  regulate  as  was 
Pegasus  of  old.  They  '  played  fantastic 
tricks '  when  least  expected,  throwing 
the  oil  over  the  workmen,  and  in  one 
case,  when  the  vein  of  petroleum  was 
suddenly  opened,  setting  fire  to  the 
machinery,  and  destroying  the  lives  of 
those  in  the  vicinity.  The  enormous 
yield  of  these  wells  had  the  effect  of 
bringing  down  the  price  of  petroleum 
to  so  low  a  figure  that  pumping  wells 
were  at  once  closed.  They  could  not 
be  worked  with  profit.  Hence  almost 
the  entire  oil  business  has,  for  the  pres- 
ent at  least,  been  confined  to  the  valley 
of  Oil  Creek.  The  yield  from  the  flow- 
ing wells  varies  from  fifty  to  two  thou- 


sand barrels  per  day.  This,  as  may 
readily  be  supposed,  involves  the  loss 
by  wastage  of  immense  quantities  of 
oil,  that  is  scattered  on  the  ground  and 
runs  into  the  creek.  So  great  is  this 
waste  at  times,  that  the  oil  is  gathered 
in  quantities  on  the  surface  of  the  Alle- 
ghany for  a  distance  of  eight  or  ten 
miles  below  the  mouth  of  Oil  Creek,  in 
the  eddies,  and  along  the  still  water  of 
the  shore,  and  is  distinctly  perceptible 
at  Pittsburg,  a  distance  of  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  miles  from  the  wells. 

Notwithstanding  these  wells  are  con- 
fined to  a  very  narrow  valley,  and  in 
many  instances  in  very  close  proximity, 
it  is  very  rare  that  they  interfere  with 
each  other.  In  fact  cases  are  known 
where  two  wells  have  been  bored  within 
forty  feet  of  each  other,  with  the  dis- 
covery of  oil  at  different  depths,  and 
even  of  different  qualities,  as  regards 
color  and  gravity.  In  some  instances 
the  well  has  all  the  characteristics  of 
an  intermittent  spring.  One  in  partic- 
ular may  be  specified  for  the  regularity 
of  its  operations.  It  would  remain 
quiescent  for  about  fifteen  minutes, 
when  there  would  be  heard  the  sound 
as  of  fearful  agitation  far  down  in 
its  depths.  This  rumbling  and  strife 
would  then  appear  to  approach  the 
surface  for  a  few  moments,  when  the 
petroleum  would  rush  forth  from  the 
orifice,  mingled  with  gas  and  foam,  al- 
most with  the  fury  of  a  round  shot 
from  a  rifled  cannon.  This  furious 
flow  would  continue  for  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes,  when  it  would  sud- 
denly subside,  and  all  would  be  peace 
again.  This  alternate  rest  and  motion 
would  continue  with  great  regularity 
day  and  night,  yielding  perhaps  one 
hundred  and  fifty  barrels  per  day.  In 
other  instances,  there  are  interruptions 
of  days  and  even  weeks,  when  the  flow 
will  be  continued  as  before.  In  others 
still,  the  yield  is  steady  and  uninter- 
rupted, yielding  with  unvarying  regu- 
larity from  week  to  week. 

The  oil  region  of  Venango  County,  as 
far  as  has  been  explored,  is  confined  to 
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the  creek  and  river  bottoms.  In  con- 
nection  with  wells  that  have  been 
opened,  there  is  a  superincumbent  strat- 
um of  earth,  varying  from  ten  to  sixty 
feet  in  thickness :  underlying  this  is  a 
stratum  of  argillaceous  shale,  generally 
about  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  in 
thickness,  and  then  a  stratum  of  white 
sandstone.  Sometimes  this  sandstone 
is  intermingled  with  red,  presenting  a 
ruddy  appearance  as  the  sand  is  with- 
drawn from  the  well  in  the  process  of 
boring. 

Occasionally  in  passing  through  the 
shale,  small  fissures  in  the  rock  are 
passed  through,  with  circumstances  in- 
dicating the  presence  of  a  stratum  or 
vein  of  water,  as  at  such  times  the  sand 
accumulated  in  boring  all  disappears, 
leaving  the  bits  clean  and  bright.  At 
other  times  small  veins  or  cavities  of 
petroleum  are  pierced,  the  product  of 
which  rises  to  the  surface  of  the  well, 
and  indicates  its  presence  by  appearing 
in  the  sand  pump.  In  the  earlier  stages 
of  the  business  this  '  show  of  oil,'  as  it 
was  termed,  was  considered  most  fa- 
vorable to  ultimate  success ;  but  lat- 
terly it  is  not  regarded  as  essential,  as 
many  first-class  wells  have  been  discov- 
ered without  the  intermediate  show ; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  there  has  been 
many  a  brilliant  show  that  has  resulted 
in  failure  and  disappointment. 

The  presence  of  surface  oil  is  not  al- 
ways a  sure  criterion  in  deciding  upon 
a  location  for  a  well.  Oftentimes  very 
fine  wells  are  opened  in  localities  where 
no  oil  has  been  found  on  the  surface, 
and  no  appearance  of  oil  having  been 
obtained  at  any  previous  time  in  the 
neighborhood.  Perhaps  the  most  un- 
successful operations  in  the  whole  Oil 
Creek  valley  have  been  in  the  midst  of 
the  ancient  pits  that  have  already  been 
alluded  to.  Wells  have  been  bored  in 
the  bottom  of  these  pits  without  the 
least  success.  At  a  point  near  the 
bank  of  the  Alleghany,  some  two  miles 
above  Franklin,  there  was  a  well- 
known  oil  spring  some  forty  years  ago. 
It  supplied  the  family  that  lived  near 


it  as  well  as  the  surrounding:  neighbor- 
hood  with  petroleum  for  medical  and 
other  domestic  purposes  to  the  extent 
of  their  wants.  For  many  years  the 
supply  has  entirely  failed.  During  a 
recent  excavation,  at  the  precise  spot 
where  it  was  known  formerly  to  exist, 
for  the  purpose  of  laying  the  abutment 
of  a  bridge,  no  trace  of  oil  was  found 
— not  even  a  discoloration  of  the  earth. 
Of  course  the  boring  of  wells  has  be- 
come quite  an  institution  in  the  oil 
region,  and  is  carried  on  with  great 
system.  After  selecting  a  site,  the  first 
thing  in  order  is  the  erection  of  a  der- 
rick. This  is  a  frame  in  the  form  of 
a  truncated  pyramid,  about  ten  feet 
square  at  the  bottom,  and  five  at  the 
top,  having  one  of  its  four  posts  pierced 
with  rounds  to  answer  the  purpose  of 
a  ladder,  by  means  of  which  the  work- 
men can  ascend  and  descend.  This 
derrick  is  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in 
height,  and  has  at  its  summit  a  pulley, 
by  means  of  which  the  boring  imple- 
ments are  drawn  from  the  well.  A  pit 
is  then  sunk  through  the  earth  within 
the  derrick,  about  six  feet  square,  until 
the  work  is  interrupted  by  water.  The 
remaining  distance  to  the  rock  is 
reached  by  driving  strong  cast-iron 
pipe  by  means  of  a  battering  ram. 
This  pipe  has  a  caliber  of  about  five 
inches,  with  walls  of  one  inch  in  thick- 
ness. It  is  prepared  in  joints  of  about 
eight  feet  in  length,  which  are  connect- 
ed together  at  the  point  of  contact  by 
wrought-iron  bands.  When  the  pipe 
reaches  the  rock,  the  earth  is  removed 
from  its  cavity,  and  the  operation  of 
boring  is  ready  to  be  commenced.  Oc- 
casionally, however,  this  driving  opera- 
tion is  interrupted  by  coming  upon  a 
huge  bowlder.  When  this  is  the  case, 
the  boring  operation  is  commenced,  and 
a  hole  made  through  the  bowlder  nearly 
equal  in  size  to  the  cavity  of  the  pipe, 
when  the  driving  is  resumed,  and  the 
pipe  made  to  ream  its  way  through  the 
stone.  Sometimes  in  these  operations 
the  pipe  is  fractured,  or  turned  aside 
from  a  perpendicular  direction,  when 
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the  place  is  abandoned  and  a  new  loca- 
tion sought  for. 

The  boring  implements  do  not  differ 
materially  from  those  used  in  sinking 
artesian  wells.  As  a  general  thing,  bits 
of  two  or  three  sizes  are  used,  the  first 
and  smallest  of  which  only  has  a  cut- 
ting edo-e.  If  the  hole  to  be  sunk 
through  the  rock  is  to  be  four  inches 
in  diameter,  the  bits  would  be,  first, 
one  with  a  cutting  edge  two  inches 
in  width ;  secondly,  a  blunt  bit,  three 
inches  wide  by  one  inch  in  thickness  ; 
and  lastly,  by  a  similar  bit  four  inches 
wide.  These  bits  have  a  shank  about 
two  feet  in  length,  that  is  screwed  into 
an  auger  stem  ten  or  twelve  feet  in 
length  and  about  one  inch  and  a  half 
in  diameter.  Connected  with  this 
auger  stem  is  an  arrangement  called, 
technically,  '  j  ars '  —  two  elongated 
loops  of  iron,  working  in  each  other 
like  links  in  a  chain,  that  serve  to  jar 
the  bit  loose  when  it  sticks  fast  in  the 
process  of  boring. 

Sometimes  this  auger  stem  is  connect- 
ed with  wooden  rods,  joined  together 
with  screws  and  sockets,  new  joints 
being  added  as  the  work  proceeds  ;  but 
more  generally  the  connection  is  with 
a  rope  or  cable  of  about  one  and  a  half 
inches  in  diameter.  To  this  rope  the 
auger  stem  is  attached  by  a  clamp  and 
screw,  that  can  be  readily  shifted  as  the 
progress  of  the  work  renders  it  neces- 
sary. The  entire  weight  of  these  im- 
plements is  from  four  to  six  hundred 
pounds.  The  power  applied  is  some- 
times that  of  two  or  three  men  work- 
ing by  means  of  a  spring  pole  ;  but 
oftener  a  steam  engine  of  from  four  to 
eight  horse  power.  Midway  between 
the  well  and  the  engine  a  post  is  plant1 
ed,  on  which  is  balanced  a  working 
beam  about  sixteen  feet  in  length  :  one 
end  of  this  beam  is  attached  to  the 
crank  of  the  engine,  and  the  other  to 
the  implements  in  the  well.  The  power 
is  applied  to  raising  the  bit— the  blow 
is  produced  by  the  fall  of  the  same 
when  relieved  by  the  downward  mo- 
tion of  the  working  beam. 


In  the  process  of  boring,  the  work- 
man is  seated  over  the  well,  and,  by  a 
transverse  handle  attached  to  the  ma- 
chinery just  above  the  rope,  turns  the 
rope,  and  with  it  the  bit,  partially 
around,  so  that  each  stroke  of  the  bit 
on  the  rock  beneath  is  slightly  across 
the  cut  that  has  preceded  it.  After  the 
fore  bit  has  proceeded  about  two  feet, 
or  until  the  work  begins  to  clog  with 
sand,  it  is  withdrawn,  and  the  next  is 
inserted  in  its  place,  and  the  work  is 
then  finished  as  it  goes  by  the  last  bit. 
The  fragments  of  rock  that  are  cut 
away  descend  to  the  bottom  of  the 
well  in  the  form  of  sand,  and  are  readi- 
ly withdrawn  by  means  of  the  sand 
pump.  This  is  a  simple  copper  tube 
about  six  feet  in  length,  with  a  diam- 
eter something  less  than  that  of  the 
well,  and  furnished  at  the  lower  end 
with  a  simple  valve  opening  upward. 
This  pump  is  let  down  into  the  well  by 
a  rope,  and,  when  it  reaches  the  bottom, 
is  agitated  for  a  few  moments,  when 
the  sand  is  forced  up  through  the  valve, 
and  thus  withdrawn  from  the  well, 
when  the  boring  is  again  resumed. 

As  the  work  proceeds,  a  register  is 
kept  by  the  judicious  borer  of  the  dif- 
ferent strata  passed  through,  and  also 
of  the  veins  of  water  and  oil  passed 
through,  in  order  to  the  formation  of 
an  intelligent  judgment  in  tubing  the 
well. 

As  might  be  supposed,  this  operation 
of  descending  amid  the  rocks  is  not 
without  its  difficulties  and  discourage- 
ments. Sometimes  the  bit  breaks  or 
becomes  detached  from  the  auger  stem, 
leaving  a  fragment  of  hardened  steel, 
or  an  entire  bit,  deep  in  the  recesses  of 
the  rock.  When  the  latter  is  the  case, 
recourse  is  had  to  divers  expedients,  by 
means  of  implements  armed  with  sock- 
ets and  spring  jaws,  in  order  to  entrap 
the  truant  bit.  And  it  is  marvellous 
what  success  generally  attends  these 
efforts  to  extract  bits  that  are  often- 
times two  or  three  hundred  feet  below 
the  surface.  Sometimes,  however,  these 
efforts  fail,  and  the  well  must  be  aban- 
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cloned,  with  all  the  labor  and  anxiety 
that  have  been  expended  upon  it. 

During  the  progress  of  the  boring- 
there  is  more  or  less  carburetted  hydro- 
gen gas  set  free.  This  supply  is  so 
abundant  at  times  as  to  cause  an  ebulli- 
tion in  the  water  of  the  well,  resem- 
bling the  boiling  of  a  pot.  In  the  case 
of  the  flowing  wells,  when  the  vein  of 
petroleum  is  reached,  the  gas  rushes 
forth  with  such  violence,  and  the  up- 
ward pressure  is  so  furious,  as  to  force 
the  implements  from  the  well,  and  even 
the  tubing,  when  not  properly  secured, 
has  been  driven  through  the  derrick  in 
its  upward  progress. 

After  the  boring  has  been  success- 
fully accomplished,  the  next  operation 
consists  in  tubing  the  well.  This  is 
merely  the  introduction  of  a  copper 
or  iron  chamber,  extending  down,  or 
nearly  so,  to  the  vein  of  the  oil.  This 
tubing  is,  for  the  pumpiug  and  larger- 
class  flowing  wells,  usually  about  two 
and  a  half  or  three  inches  in  diameter, 
consisting  of  sections  about  twenty  feet 
in  length,  and  connected  together  by 
means  of  screw  and  socket  joints.  As 
there  are  usually  many  veins  of  water 
passed  through  in  boring,  some  device 
must  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  shut 
off  this  water  from  the  oil  vein  and  pro- 
duce a  vacuum.  This  is  accomplished 
by  applying  what  is  called  a  '  seed 
bag '  to  the  tube  at.  the  point  where 
this  stoppage  is  desirable.  The  seed 
bag  is  a  tube  of  strong  leather  some 
eighteen  inches  in  length  and  about 
five  inches  in  diameter.  It  is  put 
around  the  metallic  tube  and  the  lower 
end  firmly  tied  around  it.  From  a 
pint  to  a  quart  of  flaxseed  is  then 
poured  in,  and  the  upper  end  bound 
rather  more  slightly  than  the  lower, 
when  the  tube  is  sunk  to  its  place  in 
the  well.  In  a  few  hours  the  flaxseed 
in  the  sack  below  will  have  swollen 
and  distended  the  bag  so  as  to  effec- 
tually shut  off  all  water  from  above. 
When  it  is  desirable  to  withdraw  the 
tubing  from  the  well,  the  effort  of  rais- 
ing it  will  break  the  blight  fastening  at 


the  upper  end  of  the  leathern  sack,  per- 
mitting the  seed  to  escape  and  the  tube 
to  be  withdrawn  without  difficulty. 
When  the  well  is  to  be  pumped,  a 
pump  barrel  is  placed  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  tube,  with  piston  rods  extending 
to  the  top  and  attached  to  the  working 
beam  used  in  boring  the  well. 

As  the  petroleum  is  ordinarily  mixed 
with  more  or  less  water  when  brought 
to  the  surface,  it  is  thrown  first  into  a 
tank,  and  the  superior  gravity  of  the 
water  causing  it  to  sink  to  the  bottom, 
it  is  drawn  off  from  beneath,  and  the 
petroleum  placed  in  barrels.  These 
tanks  are  of  all  sizes,  ranking  from 
thirty  to  two  thousand  barrels  each. 

For  the  present,  wells  that  were 
formerly  pumped  at  a  profit  are  biding 
their  time  ;  for  at  present  prices  of  oil 
operations  upon  them  would  be  ruinous. 
This  renders  the  computation  of  the 
weekly  yield  of  the  Oil  Creek  region 
comparatively  easy.  There  are  at  the 
present  time  not  far  from  one  hundred 
flowing  wells  along  the  valley  of  the 
creek,  producing  probably  on  an  aver- 
age about  forty  thousand  barrels  per 
week.  A  portion  of  this  is  refined  in 
the  county,  but  by  far  the  largest  part 
is  shipped  to  a  distance,  either  by  the 
Alleghany  River  by  way  of  Pittsburg, 
or  by  the  Philadelphia  and  Erie  or 
Atlantic  and  Great  Western  Railroads 
to  the  Eastern  markets. 

The  necessities  of  the  trade  have 
given  rise  to  many  ingenious  inventions 
in  getting  the  oil  to  market.  The  wells 
extend  along  Oil  Creek  for  a  distance 
of  about  fourteen  miles  from  its  mouth. 
The  ground  is  not  favorable  for  land 
carriage,  as  the  valley  is  narrow  and 
the  stream  tortuous.  The  creek  itself 
is  too  small  for  navigation  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  and  a  railroad  with 
steam  power  would  be  in  the  highest 
degree  dangerous.  To  compensate  for 
all  these  difficulties,  a  system  of  artificial 
navigation  has  been  adopted.  Through- 
out the  whole;  distance,  at  intervals  of 
perhaps  a  mile,  dams  have  been  con- 
structed across  the  creek,  with  draws 
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in  the  centre,  that  can  be  easily  opened 
at  the  proper  time.  In  this  way  '  pond 
freshets  '  are  arranged  one  or  two  days 
in  a  week.  By  the  appointed  time,  all 
persons  having  oil  to  run  out  of  the 
creek  have  their  boats  ready,  and  as 
the  water  from  the  upper  dam  raises  the 
creek  below,  the  fleet  of  boats  sets  out. 
Each  successive  dam  raises  the  water 
to  a  higher  level,  and  as  the  fleet  pro- 
ceeds, small  at  first,  it  increases  until, 
as  it  approaches  the  river,  it  often  num- 
bers two  hundred  boats,  bearing  with 
them  not  less  than  ten  thousand  bar- 
rels of  petroleum. 

The  advent  of  this  fleet  of  boats  to  the 
mouth  of  the  creek  is  in  the  highest  de- 
gree exciting.  As  boat  after  boat  rushes 
into  the  river,  there  is  the  dashing  to 
and  fro  of  the  boatmen,  and  the  shouts 
of  the  multitude  on  the  shore.  Here 
and  there  a  collision  occurs  that  often 
results  in  the  crushing  of  the  feebler 
boat,  and  the  indiscriminate  mingling 
of  boatmen,  fragments  of  the  broken 
craft,  oil,  and  fixtures  in  one  common 
ruin.  In  this  fleet  the  form  and  variety 
of  boats  beggars  all  description.  Some- 
times there  is  the  orthodox  flatboat, 
filled  with  iron-bound  barrels,  with  an 
air  of  respectability  hovering  around 
it.  Next  will  follow  a  rude  scow,  and 
close  upon  it  an  unwieldy  '  bulk,'  into 
which  the  oil  has  been  pumped  at  the 
well.  After  this,  perhaps,  may  be  seen 
a  rude  nondescript,  that  surely  was 
never  dreamed  of  outside  the  oil  re- 
gion. It  consists  of  a  series  of  rough 
ladders,  constructed  of  tall  saplings. 
Between  each  pair  of  rounds  in  these 
ladders  is  placed  a  barrel  of  oil,  floating 
in  the  water,  but  kept  in  position  by 
its  hamper.  A  number  of  these  lad- 
ders are  lashed  together,  until  the  float 
contains  two  or  three  hundred  barrels 
of  oil. 

The  bulks  spoken  of  are  about  six- 
teen feet  square  and  two  or  three  feet  in 
depth,  divided  internally  into  bulk- 
heads of  perhaps  four  feet  square,  to 
prevent  any  undue  agitation  of  the  oil 
by  the  motion  of  the  boat,   and  are 


sometimes  decked  over.  These  un- 
promising boats,  as  well  as  the  ladder 
floats,  are,  during  favorable  weather, 
often  run  to  Pittsburg  with  entire 
safety.  Steamboats,  however,  run  up 
to  the  mouth  of  Oil  Creek  during  the 
time  of  high  water,  and  afford  the 
safest  and  most  expeditious  means  of 
transportation. 

As  to  the  abundance  of  the  supply 
in  this  region,  there  can  be  but  little 
doubt.  "Wells  seem  at  times  to  become 
exhausted,  but  it  is  from  local  causes. 
At  times  a  cavity  may  be  tapped  that 
has  been  supplied  from  a  very  small 
avenue,  and  may  be  readily  exhausted, 
but  exhausted  only  to  be  refilled  again. 
The  fact  that  wells  clo  not  interfere 
with  each  other,  even  when  but  fifty 
feet  apart,  is  evidence  that  the  supply 
is  not  confined  to  a  limited  stratum, 
but  is  drawn  from  the  great  deeps  be- 
neath. The  existence  of  the  ancient 
oil  pits,  before  alluded  to,  assures  us 
that  the  supply  has  been  continued  for 
centuries ;  and  observation  confirms 
this,  as  we  have  noticed  the  hitherto 
unused  treasure  bubbling  up  silently 
through  the  crevices  in  the  rocks  and 
gradually  evaporating  amid  the  sands, 
or  arising  in  the  beds  of  the  streams 
and  floating  down  upon  their  surface. 
The  history  of  the  petroleum  trade  in 
other  lands  encourages  us  as  to  the 
abundance  of  the  supply  in  our  own. 
In  the  northern  part  of  Italy,  petroleum 
has  been  collected  for  more  than  two 
hundred  years,  without  any  intimation 
that  the  supply  is  being  exhausted.  In 
Burmah  a  supply  has  been  drawn  from 
the  earth  for  an  unknown  period,  and 
so  far  are  these  wells  from  exhaustion 
that  they  yield  at  the  present  time  over 
twenty-five  millions  of  gallons  per  an- 
num. "VYe  may  well  suppose,  then,  that 
the  treasure  brought  to  light  in  such 
abundance  in  our  day  will  not  be  readi- 
ly exhausted — that  as  the  coals  are 
found  in  illimitable  abundance  for  fuel 
as  the  forests  fail,  petroleum  for  illumi- 
nating purposes  will  be  found  in  like 
profusion. 
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We  have  said  that  the  petroleum 
trade  has  known  no  infancy,  but  has 
sjDrung  at  once  into  maturity.  The  oil 
wells  of  Venango  County  alone  pro- 
duced, during  the  first  year  of  their 
operation,  more  oil  than  the  entire 
product  of  the  whale  fisheries  during 
the  most  favorable  and  prosperous  year 
in  their  history.  At  the  present  time, 
after  a  lapse  of  little  more  than  two 
years,  the  daily  product  of  the  wells 
on  Oil  Creek  alone  is  computed  to  be 
over  six  thousand  barrels.  And  in  this 
neighborhood  the  quantity  might  be 
wellnigh  doubled,  wrere  it  not  for  the 
low  price  the  product  commands. 

Petroleum  differs  in  its  characteris- 
tics in  different  localities.  It  is  usually 
heavier  in  the  shallow  wells  than  in 
those  that  are  deeper.  Ordinarily  it  is 
of  a  greenish  hue,  that  changes  to  a 
reddish  as  the  oil  becomes  lighter  and 
more  evaporative.  It  is  all  character- 
ized by  a  strong  and  pungent  odor  pe- 
culiar to  itself.  The  gravity  of  the  va- 
rious kinds  of  oil  is  ascertained  by  the 
oleometer.  The  lighter  oils  are  found 
on  Oil  Creek,  and  are  about  40°  to  46° 
Baume  ;  at  Franklin,  from  30°  to  32°. 

It  is  difficult  to  speak  of  the  uses  of 
petroleum  at  the  present  time,  for  these 
uses  have  not  yet  been  fully  developed. 
In  its  refined  state  it  is  preeminent  as 
an  illuminator.  In  this  character  it 
yields  the  palm  to  gas  in  matters  of 
convenience  and  neatness,  but  is  su- 
perior to  it  on  the  score  of  general 
adaptation  and  economy.  Besides,  the 
quality  of  the  light  is  superior  to  that 
of  gas,  being  soft,  mild,  tranquil,  and 
exceedingly  white.  In  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, wrhere  coal  gas  is  impracticable, 
it  would  be  an  intolerable  calamity  to 
he  obliged  to  return  to  the  use  of  the 
old  1  allow  candle  that  was  the  main 
dependence  in  years  gone  by.  As  an 
article  of  fuel,  it  has  been  used  to  some 
extent  in  the  oil  regions,  but  the  ap- 
pliances have  been  so  rude  that  its  use 
has  not  been  general.  When  proper 
machinery  shall  have  been  invented,  no 
doubt  it  will  be  a  most  important  item 


of  fuel  in  ocean  navigation  as  well  as 
in  railway  travel,  conducing  alike  to 
economy  of  syjace  and  to  ease  of  manip- 
ulation. 

In  the  manufacture  of  gas  it  has  al- 
ready been  brought  into  successful  use, 
both  in  this  country  and  in  England, 
and  has  been  found  most  valuable  alike 
in  the  quality  of  the  product  and  in  the 
economy  of  its  production. 

As  a  medicinal  agent  it  has  long  been 
employed  in  this  country.  It  was  used 
by  the  Indians  in  this  way  when  the 
country  was  first  discovered.  It  was 
also  held  in  high  estimation  by  the 
early  settlers  in  what  are  now  called 
the  oil  regions,  for  the  medication  of 
cuts  and  bruises,  as  well  as  an  internal 
curative.  It  formed  the  staple  of  the 
British  and  American  oils  that  were 
sold  largely  and  at  high  rates  through- 
out the  country.  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that  since  the  quantity  has  in- 
creased so  largely  the  popular  faith  has 
been  correspondingly  weakened  in  its 
medical  efficacy. 

Further  uses  are  developed  in  the 
process  of  refining.  This  latter  is  ex- 
ceedingly simple.  The  crude  Oil  is 
placed  in  an  iron  retort  connected  with 
a  coil  of  pipe  in  a  vessel  of  cold  water. 
Heat  is  then  applied  to  the  retort,  when 
the  process  of  distillation  commences. 
The  first  product  is  a  light-colored,  vol- 
atile substance,  sometimes  called  naph- 
tha, that  is  very  explosive.  This  sub- 
stance is  used  in  the  place  of  spirits  of 
turpentine  in  the  preparation  of  paints 
and  varnishes,  and,  after  further  treat- 
ment, in  removing  paints  and  grease 
from  clothing.  The  next  product  from 
the  retort  is  the  refined  fluid  for  illumi- 
nation. This  is  of  a  yellow  color,  with 
a  bluish  tinge  and  powerful  odor,  re- 
quiring further  treatment  before  it  is 
ready  for  the  lamp.  This  treatment 
consists  in  placing  it  in  a  cistern  lined 
with  lead,  and  agitating  it  with  a  por- 
tion of  sulphuric  acid.  The  acid  and 
impurities  having  subsided,  the  oil  is 
drawn  off,  and  further  agitated  with 
soda  lye,  and  finally  with  water,  when 
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it  is  ready  for  use.  After  this  a  coarse 
oil  for  the  lubrication  of  machinery  is 
produced.  Pa  ratline  is  another  prod- 
uct resulting  from  this  distillation.  It 
is  a  white,  tasteless,  and  inodorous  sub- 
stance, used  in  the  manufacture  of  can- 
dles. The  residuum  in  the  retort  may 
be  applied  to  various  useful  purposes. 
It  is  sometimes  used  as  fuel,  and  some- 
times takes  the  place  of  coal  tar  in  the 
arts,  and  by  chemical  processes  is  made 
to  yield  products  useful  in  the  labora- 
tory and  in  the  manufactory. 

But  the  aesthetics  connected  with 
this  distillation  must  not  be  passed  by 
in  silence.  On  a  bright,  sunshiny  day 
we  see  a  bright  globule  of  petroleum 
rising  from  the  bottom  of  the  stream. 
As  it  reaches  the  surface  of  the  water 
it  disperses,  and,  as  it  glides  away,  all 
the  colors  of  the  rainbow  are  reflected 
from  its  undulating  surface. 

'  "What  radiant  changes  strike  th'  astonished 

sight ! 
What  glowing  hues   of  mingled  shade  and 

light ! 
Not  equal  beauties  gild  the  lucid  west 
"With  parting  beams  o'er  all  profusely  drest, 
Not  lovelier  colors  paint  the  vernal  dawn, 
"When  Orient  dews  impearl   th'   enamelled 

lawn, 
Than  in  its  waves  in  bright  suffusion  flow, 
That  now  with  gold  empyreal  seem  to  glow ; 
Now  in  pellucid  sapphires  meet  the  view, 
And  emulate  the  soft  celestial  hue  ; 
Now  beams  a  flaming  crimson  on  the  eye, 
And  now  assume  the  purple's  deeper  dye. 
But  here  description  clouds  each  shining  ray — 
What  terms  of  art  can  Nature's  powers  dis- 
play ? ' 

We  gaze  upon  those  colors,  ever 
changing  in  their  lustre  and  variety, 
until  imagination  revels  in  its  most  de- 
lightful dreams,  suggesting  thoughts 
of  the  good  and  beautiful,  and  remind- 
ing how  beauty  lingers  amid  the  most 
unpromising  things  of  earth !  And 
just  as  the  bow  that  spans  the  mantling 
cloud  reminds  us  of  all  beautiful  things 
that  glow  around  its  antitype  that 
spans  the  emerald  throne  on  high,  so, 
as  we  gaze  upon  the  prismatic  tints 
that  are  reflected  from  the  oily  surface, 
we  dream  of  all  that  is  beautiful  in 


color  and  gorgeous  in  tinted  radiance, 
as  being  hidden  amid  the  elements  of 
petroleum. 

This  dream  has  its  fulfilment  amid 
the  processes  of  distillation  and  treat- 
ment. One  product  in  these  processes 
is  called  aniline,  that  is,  the  base  of 
those  beautiful  colors  so  pojmlar  with 
ladies  these  last  days — Mauve,  Ma- 
genta, and  Solferino.  And  in  process 
of  time,  no  doubt,  the  most  delicate 
colors  for  flower  and  landscape  paint- 
ing will  be  educed,  that  will  give  a  new 
impetus  to  the  fine  arts,  and  to  the  de- 
velopment of  taste  in  our  midst. 

And  now  where  shall  wTe  look  for  the 
origin  of  this  treasure  ?  From  what 
elements  is  it  elaborated  ?  We  cannot 
go  with  the  great  Chemist  to  his  labora- 
tory and  look  upon  the  ingredients, 
and  notice  the  treatment  used  there. 
Science,  although  denominated  the 
'  star  eyed,'  cannot  penetrate  the  mighty 
strata  of  everlasting  rocks  that  lie  be- 
neath us,  and  reveal  to  us  these  mys- 
teries of  nature.  '  There  is  a  path 
which  no  fowl  knoweth,  and  which  the 
vulture's  eye  hath  not  seen :  the  lion's 
whelps  have  not  trodden  it,  nor  the 
fierce  lion  passed  by  it.  He  putteth 
forth  His  hand  upon  the  rock  ;  he  over- 
turned the  mountains  by  the  roots. 
He  cutteth  out  rivers  among  the  rocks'; 
and  His  eye  seeth  every  precious  thing. 
He  bindeth  the  floods  from  overflow- 
ing ;  and  the  thing  that  is  hid,  bringeth 
He  forth  to  light.' 

Nature  has  her  mysteries.  The  earth 
has  its  great  secrets.  But  over  all,  a 
God  of  wisdom  and  goodness  presides. 
Age  after  age  has  rolled  by — change 
after  change  has  agitated  the  history 
of  Time,  as  forms  of  beauty  have  been 
moulded  and  marred — as  songs  of  joy 
have  been  sung,  and  requiems  of  sad- 
ness chanted  in  the  great  highways  and 
quiet  bypaths  of  life — the  living  of  by- 
gone ages  are  slumbering  quietly  in  the 
dust,  and  the  living  of  the  present  are 
hurrying  to  the  same  '  pale  realms  of 
shade.'  The  nations  of  antiquity  have 
passed  off  the  stage  with  all  their  gran- 
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deur  and  littleness,  and  the  nations  of 
more  modern  times  are  surging  and 
dashing  to  and  fro,  like  ships  in  the 
wild  chaos  of  ocean's  storms.  God 
alone  is  great ! 

Changes,  too,  have  been  quietly  going 
on  beneath  us  in  the  earth's  bosom.  A 
great  dream  of  science,  but  perhaps  an 
earnest,  glowing  reality,  suggests  that 
■when  God's  almighty  power  was  rolling 
away  the  curtains  of  darkness  from 
earth's  chaotic  state — forming  channels 
for  oceans  and  rivers,  and  heaving  up 
as  barriers  the  mountain  chains  of 
earth,  His  eternal  prescience  of  man's 
coming  need  induced  Him  to  bury 
deep  down  in  subterranean  recesses  the 
imperfect  vegetable  organisms  of  a  pre- 
Adamic  state,  that  in  the  ages  to  come, 
coals  and  oils  and  gases  might  be 
drawn  forth  to  supply  his  wants. 

"We  find  in  the  coal  deposits  traces 
of  ferns  and  leaves  of  gigantic  stature 
and  proportions.  Casts  of  huge  boles 
of  trees  are  found  among  our  fossils,  in- 
ducing the  belief  that  in  some  bygone 
age  quantities  of  vegetable  matter,  ab- 
solutely enormous,  were  produced  on 
the  earth's  surface.  And  it  is  presum- 
able that  in  some  of  the  revolutions 
that  have  agitated  our  planet,  renovat- 
ing, improving,  and  fitting  it  for  a 
higher  order  of  life,  mighty  deposits  of 
this  vegetable  matter  were  buried  up 
amid  the  rocky  strata,  to  be  evolved 
in  new  forms  and  products.  And  it 
may  be  that  since  the  days  of  Adam 
this  vegetable  deposit  has  been  under- 
going the  process  of  destructive  distil- 
lation in  the  hidden  regions  beneath. 


In  this  process  heat  would  not  be  want- 
ing :  it  is  furnished  by  the  natural  con- 
stitution of  the  earth. 

Says  Professor  Hitchcock : 

4  Wherever  in  Europe  or  America  the 
temperature  of  the  air,  water,  rocks,  in 
deep  excavations,  has  been  ascertained, 
it  has  been  found  higher  than  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  climate  at  the  sur- 
face, and  experiments  have  been  made 
at  hundreds  of  places  ;  it  is  found  that 
the  heat  of  the  earth  increases  rapidly 
as  we  descend  below  that  point  in  the 
earth's  crust  to  which  the  sun's  heat 
extends.  The  mean  rate  of  increase  of 
heat  has  been  stated  by  the  British 
Association  to  be  one  degree  of  Fahren- 
heit's thermometer  for  every  forty-five 
feet :  at  this  rate  all  the  known  rocks 
in  the  earth  would  be  melted  at  a 
depth  of  sixty  miles.' 

Here,  then,  are  all  the  conditions  ne- 
cessary to  the  production  of  petroleum. 
The  vegetable  deposit  was  made  amid 
the  rocks — we  know  not  when ;  internal 
heat  has  been  decomposing  that  mat- 
ter, and  setting  free  its  gases ;  these 
again  have  been  condensed  as  they  ap- 
proached the  surface,  and  have  filled 
up  the  cavities,  and  accumulated  amid 
the  rocks,  until  in  these  last  days  the 
earth  has  literally  poured  us  out  rivers 
of  oil. 

Still  all  this  is  mere  speculation. 
The  hidden  path  yet  remains  unex- 
plored. It  may  always  remain  so  ;  but 
we  have  the  great  fact  of  Divine  provi- 
dence in  the  rich  and  copious  supply, 
that  is  none  the  less  valuable  because 
it  flows  from  an  unknown  source,  and 
comes  to  us  through  unexplored  chan- 
nels. 
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THE     ANGELS     OF     WAR. 

Two  angels  sat  on  a  war-cloud,  watching  the  din  of  the  fight, 

One  was  an  angel  of  darkness,  and  one  was  an  angel  of  light. 

The  first  looked  down  and  smiled,  with  fearful,  fiendish  glee  : 

'  Of  all  earth's  sights,'  he  shouted,  '  this  is  the  one  for  me  ! 

Where  is  your  God  in  heaven  ?  and  where  on  earth  is  your  Christ  ? 

What  have  your  laws  and  your  gospels,  your  churches  and  sabbaths  sufliccd- 

That  here  in  this  freest  land,  and  now  in  this  ripest  age, 

Men  give  up  reason  and  manhood  for  brutal  fury  and  rage  ? 

Men  who  have  prattled  of  peace,  of  brotherhood,  freedom,  and  right ! 

Here  is  a  thirst  which  is  deeper  !     See  how  your  Christians  can  fight ! 

Louder  than  savages'  war-whoop,  fiercer  than  savages'  ire, 

List  to  the  din  of  their  cannon,  look  on  its  murderous  fire. 

These  be  thy  triumphs,  O  Freedom  !     Christendom,  this  is  thy  good  ! 

Deadliest  weapons  of  warfare,  earth's  reddest  vintage  of  blood ; 

The  fate  of  states  and  nations,  the  fate  of  freedom  and  right  . 

Staked  on  the  nerve  of  a  man,  poised  on  a  cannon  ball's  flight ; 

A  land  of  widows  and  orphans,  a  land  of  mourning  and  pain, 

Whose  air  is  heavy  with  sighs,  whose  soil  is  red  with  the  slain. 

Say,  Earth,  art  thou  drawing  nearer  that  age,  the  promised  of  yore, 

When  swords  shall  be  beaten  to  ploughshares,  and  war  be  learned  no  more  ? 

Is  the  Prince  of  Peace  appearing  of  whom  your  prophets  tell  ? 

Lo,  here  is  the  Prince  of  Darkness,  and  here  is  the  reign  of  Hell.' 

And  the  angel  laughed  in  scorn,  and  said,  in  his  fearful  glee : 
'  Aha,  of  all  earth's  sights,  this  is  the  one  for  me.' 

The  other  angel  spake,  and  his  face  was  fair  and  bright, 

'  And  of  all  earth's  sights  to  me  this  is  the  noblest  sight. 

At  the  touch  of  a  hand  profane  laid  on  its  sacred  things, 

Countless  as  heaven's  bright  army,  to  arms  a  nation  springs. 

Thousands  of  peaceful  homes  give  up  their  cherished  ones, 

Young  wives  give  up  their  bridegrooms,  old  mothers  give  their  sons ; 

Manhood  gives  up  its  work,  and  eager  youth  its  dream  : 

The  reign  of  sense  is  over,  the  spirit  rules  supreme. 

No  victims  of  brute  rage,  no  hirelings  trained  to  fight, 

But  men  in  calmest  manhood,  fresh  from  the  hearthstone's  light. 

This  right  arm,  maimed  and  crippled,  was  dedicate  to  art ; 

All  high  and  noble  purpose  beat  with  that  pulseless  heart ; 

Pure  bridal  kisses  linger  upon  this  gory  brow  ; 

On  those  fair  curls  a  mother's  blessing  rested  even  now  : 

Such  men, — the  best  and  dearest,  the  very  life  of  life, 

Earth  has  no  ransom  for  them, — have  hastened  to  the  strife. 

'  The  nobler  days  have  come  wiien  men  must  do  and  die,' 

Methinks  I  hear  them  say,  with  calm,  uplifted  eye  : 

1  Our  human  lives  are  nothing  ;  thy  will,  great  God,  is  all ; 

We  come  to  work  thy  work,  we  have  heard  the  heavenly  call ; 
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Thy  right  hand  holdeth  chance,  thy  strong  arm  rulcth  fate, 
To  thee,  the  God  of  battles,  our  lives  are  consecrate. 
Not  at  the  foeinan's  call,  not  to  the  foeman's  sword, 
But  we  come  at  the  disposal  and  the  summons  of  the  Lord.' 

4  This,'  said  the  second  angel,  and  his  smile  was  fair  to  see, 
'Of  all  the  sights  on  earth  is  the  noblest  one  to  me ; 
No  brutelike  men  are  these,  nay,  rather  to  my  eyes, 
Men  raised  to  angels'  heights  of  calm  self-sacrifice.' 
Yet  he  wept,  and  weeping  prayed,  '  Oh,  may  these  sons  of  men 
Keep  faith  and  strength  and  patience,  till  thou  comest,  Christ,  again  ! ' 


-•*-•- 


A    TRAGEDY     OF    ERROR. 


i. 

A  low  English  phaeton  was  drawn 
up  before  the  door  of  the  post  office  of 
a  French  seaport  town.  In  it  was 
seated  a  lady,  with  her  veil  down  and 
her  parasol  held  closely  over  her  face. 
My  story  begins  with  a  gentleman  com- 
ing out  of  the  office  and  handing  her 
a  letter. 

He  stood  beside  the  carriage  a  mo- 
ment before  getting  in.  She  gave  him 
her  parasol  to  hold,  and  then  lifted  her 
veil,  showing  a  very  pretty  face.  This 
couple  seemed  to  be  full  of  interest  for 
the  passers  by,  most  of  whom  stared 
hard  and  exchanged  significant  glances. 
Such  persons  as  were  looking  on  at  the 
moment  saw  the  lady  turn  very  pale  as 
her  eyes  fell  on  the  direction  of  the 
letter.  Her  companion  saw  it  too,  and 
instantly  stepping  into  the  place  beside 
her,  took  up  the  reins,  and  drove  rap- 
idly along  the  main  street  of  the  town, 
past  the  harbor,  to  an  open  road  skirt- 
ing the  sea.  Here  he  slackened  pace. 
The  lady  was  leaning  back,  with  her 
veil  down  again,  and  the  letter  lying 
open  in  her  lap.  Her  attitude  was  al- 
most that  of  unconsciousness,  and  he 
could  sec  that  her  c}res  were  closed. 
Having  satisfied  himself  of  this,  he 
hastily  possessed  himself  of  the  letter, 
and  read  as  follows  : 


Southampton,  July  IQth,  18—. 

My  dear  Hortexse  :  You  will  see 
by  my  postmark  that  I  am  a  thousand 
leagues  nearer  home  than  when  I  last 
wrote,  but  I  have  hardly  time  to  ex- 
plain the  change.     M.  P has  given 

me  a  most  unlooked-for  conge.  After 
so  many  months  of  separation,  we  shall 
be  able  to  spend  a  few  weeks  together. 
God  be  praised  !  We  got  in  here  from 
New  York  this  morning,  and  I  have 
had  the  good  luck  to  find  a  vessel,  the 
Armorique,   which     sails    straight    for 

H .     The  mail  leaves  directly,  but 

we  shall  probably  be  detained  a  few 
hours  by  the  tide ;  so  this  will  reach 
you  a  day  before  I  arrive :  the  master 
calculates  we  shall  get  in  early  Thurs- 
day morning.  Ah,  Hortensc  !  how  the 
time  drags  !  Three  whole  days.  If  I 
did  not  write  from  New  York,  it  is  be- 
cause I  was  unwilling  to  torment  you 
with  an  expectancy  which,  as  it  is,  I 
venture  to  hope,  you  will  find  long 
enough.  Farewell.  To  a  warmer  greet- 
tinff !  Your  devoted         C.  B. 


"When  the  gentleman  replaced  the 
paper  on  his  companion's  lap,  his  face 
was  almost  as  pale  as  hers.  For  a 
moment  he  gazed  fixedly  and  vacantly 
before  him,  and  a  half-suppressed  curse 
escaped  his  lips.  Then  his  eyes  revert- 
ed to  his  neighbor.  After  some  hesita- 
tion, during  which  he  allowed  the  reins 
to  hang  so  loose  that  the  horse  lapsed 
into  a  walk,  he  touched  her  gently  on 
the  shoulder. 
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4  Well,  Hortense,'  said  be,  in  a  very 
pleasant  tone,  '  what's  the  matter;  have 
you  fallen  asleep  ?  ' 

Hortense  slowly  opened  her  eyes, 
and,  seeing  that  they  had  left  the  town 
behind  them,  raised  her  veil.  Iler  fea- 
tures were  stiffened  with  horror. 

'  Read  that/  said  she,  holding  out  the 
open  letter. 

The  gentleman  took  it,  and  pretend- 
ed to  read  it  again. 

'  Ah  !  M.  Bernier  returns.  Delight- 
ful ! '  he  exclaimed. 

'  How,  delightful  ? '  asked  Hortense  ; 
4  we  mustn't  jest  at  so  serious  a  crisis, 
my  friend.' 

'  True,'  said  the  other,  '  it  will  be  a 
solemn  meeting.  Two  years  of  absence 
is  a  great  deal.' 

'  O  Heaven  !  I  shall  never  dare  to 
face  him,'  cried  Hortense,  bursting  into 
tears. 

Covering  her  face  with  one  hand,  she 
put  out  the  other  toward  that  of  her 
friend.  But  he  was  plunged  in  so  deep 
a  reverie,  that  he  did  not  perceive  the 
movement.  Suddenly  he  came  to, 
aroused  by  her  sobs. 

'  Come,  come,'  said  he,  in  the  tone 
of  one  who  wTishes  to  coax  another  into 
mistrust  of  a  danger  before  which  he 
does  not  himself  feel  so  secure  but  that 
the  sight  of  a  companion's  indifference 
will  give  him  relief.  '  What  if  he  does 
come  ?  He  need  learn  nothing.  He 
will  stay  but  a  short  time,  and  sail 
away  again  as  unsuspecting  as  he 
came.' 

'  Learn  nothing  !  You  surprise  me. 
Every  tongue  that  greets  him,  if  only 
to  say  oon  jour,  will  wag  to  the  tune  of 
a  certain  person's  misconduct.' 

'  Bah  !  People  don't  think  about  us 
quite  as  much  as  you  fancy.  You  and 
I,  n'ext-ce-pas  ?  we  have  little  time  to 
concern  ourselves  about  our  neighbors' 
failings.  Very  well,  other  people  are 
in  the  same  box,  better  or  worse. 
When  a  ship  goes  to  pieces  on  those 
rocks  out  at  sea,  the  poor  devils  who 
are  pushing  their  way  to  land  on  a  float- 
ing spar,  don't  bestow  many  glances  on 


those  who  are  battling  with  the  waves 
beside  them.  Their  eyes  are  fastened 
to  the  shore,  and  all  their  care  is  for 
their  own  safety.  In  life  we  are  all 
ailoat  on  a  tumultuous  sea ;  we  are  all 
struggling  toward  some  terra  fir  ma  of 
wealth  or  love  or  leisure.  The  roaring 
of  the  waves  we  kick  up  about  us  and 
the  spray  we  dash  into  our  eyes  deafen 
and  blind  us  to  the  sayings  and  doings 
of  our  fellows.  Provided  we  climb 
high  and  dry,  what  do  we  care  for 
them  ? ' 

'  Ay,  but  if  we  don't  ?  When  we've 
lost  hope  ourselves,  wre  want  to  make 
others  sink.  We  hang  wreights  about 
their  necks,  and  dive  down  into  the 
dirtiest  pools  for  stones  to  cast  at  them. 
My  friend,  you  don't  feel  the  shots 
wdrich  are  not  aimed  at  you.  It  isn't 
of  you  the  town  talks,  but  of  me :  a 
poor  woman  throws  herself  off  the  pier 
yonder,  and  drowns  before  a  kind  hand 
has  time  to  restrain  her,  and  her  corpse 
floats  over  the  water  for  all  the  wrorld  to 
look  at.  When  her  husband  comes  up 
to  see  what  the  crowd  means,  is  there 
any  lack  of  kind  friends  to  give  him 
the  good  news  of  his  wife's  death  ? ' 

1  As  long  as  a  woman  is  light  enough 
to  float,  Hortense,  she  is  not  counted 
drowned.  It's  only  when  she  sinks 
out  of  sight  that  they  give  her  up.' 

Hortense  was  silent  a  moment,  look- 
ing at  the  sea  with  swollen  eyes. 

'  Louis,'  she  said  at  last,  '  w7e  were 
speaking  metaphorically :  I  have  half 
a  mind  to  drown  myself  literally.' 

'  Nonsense  ! '  replied  Louis  ;  '  an  ac- 
cused pleads  '  not  guilty,'  and  hangs 
himself  in  prison.  What  do  the  papers 
say  ?  People  talk,  do  they  ?  Can't 
you  talk  as  well  as  they  ?  A  woman  is 
in  the  wTrong  from  the  moment  she 
holds  her  tongue  and  refuses  battle. 
And  that  you  do  too  often.  That 
pocket  handkerchief  is  always  more  or 
less  of  a  flag  of  truce.' 

'  I'm  sure  I  don't  know,'  said  Hor- 
tense indifferently  ;  '  perhaps  it  is.' 

There  are  moments  of  grief  in  which 
certain   aspects  of  the  subject  of  our 
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distress  seems  as  irrelevant  as  matters 
entirely  foreign  to  it.  Her  eyes  were 
still  fastened  on  the  sea.  There  -was 
another  silence.  '  O  my  poor  Charles  ! ' 
she  murmured,  at  length,  '  to  what  a 
hearth  do  you  return  ! ' 

'  Hortense,'  said  the  gentleman,  as  if 
he  had  not  heard  her,  although,  to  a 
third  person,  it  would  have  appeared 
that  it  was  because  he  had  done  so 
that  he  spoke  :  '  I  do  not  need  to  tell 
you  that  it  will  never  happen  to  me  to 
betray  our  secret.  But  I  will  answer 
for  it  that  so  long  as  M.  Bemier  is  at 
home  no  mortal  shall  breathe  a  syllable 
of  it.' 

'  What  of  that  ? '  sighed  Hortense. 
'  He  will  not  be  with  me  ten  minutes 
without  guessing  it.' 

'  Oh,  as  for  that,'  said  her  companion, 
dryly,  '  that's  your  own  affair.' 

'  Monsieur  de  Meyrau  ! '  cried  the 
lady. 

'  It  seems  to  me,'  continued  the  other, 
'  that  in  making  such  a  guarantee,  I 
have  done  my  part  of  the  business.' 

'  Your  part  of  the  business  ! '  sobbed 
Hortense. 

M.  de  Meyrau  made  no  reply,  but 
with  a  great  cut  of  the  whip  sent  the 
horse  bounding  along  the  road.  Noth- 
ing more  was  said.  Hortense  lay  back 
in  the  carriage  with  her  face  buried  in 
her  handkerchief,  moaning.  Her  com- 
panion sat  upright,  with  contracted 
brows  and  firmly  set  teeth,  looking 
straight  before  him,  and  by  an  occa- 
sional heavy  lash  keeping  the  horse  at 
a  furious  pace.  A  wayfarer  might  have 
taken  him  for  a  ravisher  escaping  with 
a  victim  worn  out  with  resistance.  Trav- 
ellers to  whom  they  were  known  would 
perhaps  have  seen  a  deep  meaning  in 
this  accidental  analogy.  So,  by  a  de- 
tour, they  returned  to  the  town. 

When  Hortense  reached  home,  she 
went  straight  up  to  a  little  boudoir  on 
the  second  floor,  and  shut  herself  in. 
This  room  was  at  the  back  of  the 
house,  and  her  maid,  who  was  at  that 
moment  walking  in  the  long  garden 
which   stretched  down  to   the  water, 


where  there  was  a  landing  place  for 
small  boats,  saw  her  draw  in  the  win- 
dow blind  and  darken  the  room,  still 
in  her  bonnet  and  cloak.  She  remained 
alone  for  a  couple  of  hours.  At  five 
o'clock,  some  time  after  the  hour  at 
which  she  was  usually  summoned  to 
dress  her  mistress  for  the  evening,  the 
maid  knocked  at  Hortense's  door,  and 
offered  her  services.  Madame  called 
out,  from  within,  that  she  had  a  mi- 
graine, and  would  not  be  dressed. 

'  Can  I  get  anything  for  madame  ? ' 
asked  Josephine ;  '  a  tisane,  a  warm 
drink,  something  ? ' 

1  Nothing-,  nothing.' 

'  Will  madame  dine  ? ' 

'No.' 

'  Madame  had  better  not  go  wholly 
without  eating.' 

'  Bring  me  a  bottle  of  wine — of 
brandy.' 

Josephine  obeyed.  When  she  re- 
turned, Hortense  was  standing  in  the 
doorway,  and  as  one  of  the  shutters 
had  meanwhile  been  thrown  open,  the 
woman  could  see  that,  although  her 
mistress's  hat  had  been  tossed  upon  the 
sofa,  her  cloak  had  not  been  removed, 
and  that  her  face  was  very  pale.  Jose- 
phine felt  that  she  might  not  offer  sym- 
pathy nor  ask  questions. 

1  Will  madame  have  nothing  more  ?  ' 
she  ventured  to  say,  as  she  handed  her 
the  tray. 

Madame  shook  her  head,  and  closed 
and  locked  the  door. 

Josephine  stood  a  moment  vexed, 
irresolute,  listening.  She  heard  no 
sound.  At  last  she  deliberately  stooped 
down  and  applied  her  eye  to  the  key- 
hole. 

This  is  what  she  saw  : 

Her  mistress  had  gone  to  the  open 
window,  and  stood  with  her  back  to 
the  door,  looking  out  at  the  sea.  She 
held  the  bottle  by  the  neck  in  one  hand, 
which  hung  listlessly  by  her  side;  the 
other  was  resting  on  a  glass  half  filled 
with  water,  standing,  together  with 
an  open  letter,  on  a  table  beside  her. 
She  kept  this  position  until  Josephine 
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began  to  grow  tired  of  waiting.  But 
just  as  she  was  about  to  arise  in  de- 
spair of  gratifying  her  curiosity,  mad- 
ame  raised  the  bottle  and  glass,  and 
filled  the  latter  full.  Josephine  looked 
more  eagerly.  Hortense  held  it  a 
moment  against  the  light,  and  then 
drained  it  down. 

Josephine  could  not  restrain  an  in- 
voluntary whistle.  But  her  surprise 
became  amazement  when  she  saw  her 
mistress  prepare  to  take  a  second  glass. 
Hortense  put  it  down,  however,  before 
its  contents  were  half  gone,  as  if  struck 
by  a  sudden  thought,  and  hurried  across 
the  room.  She  stooped  down  before 
a  cabinet,  and  took  out  a  small  opera 
glass.  With  this  she  returned  to  the 
window,  put  it  to  her  eyes,  and  again 
spent  some  moments  in  looking  sea- 
ward. The  purpose  of  this  proceeding 
Josephine  could  not  make  out.  The 
only  result  visible  to  her  was  that  her 
mistress  suddenly  dropped  the  lorgnette 
on  the  table,  and  sank  down  on  an 
armchair,  covering  her  face  with  her 
hands. 

Josephine  could  contain  her  wonder- 
ment no  longer.  She  hurried  down  to 
the  kitchen. 

'  Valentine,'  said  she  to  the  cook, 
'  what  on  earth  can  be  the  matter  with 
Madame  ?  She  will  have  no  dinner, 
she  is  drinking  brandy  by  the  glassful, 
a  moment  ago  she  was  looking  out  to 
sea  with  a  lorgnette,  and  now  she  is 
crying  dreadfully  with  an  open  letter 
in  her  lap.' 

The  cook  looked  up  from  her  potato- 
peeling  with  a  significant  wink. 

'  What  can  it  be,'  said  she,  '  but  that 
monsieur  returns  ? ' 

n. 

At  six  o'clock,  Josephine  and  Valen- 
tine were  still  sitting  together,  discuss- 
ing the  probable  causes  and  conse- 
quences of  the  event  hinted  at  by  the 
latter.  Suddenly  Madame  Bernier's 
bell  rang.  Josephine  was  only  too  glad 
to  answer  it.  She  met  her  mistress 
descending  the  stairs,  combed,  cloaked, 


and  veiled,  with  no  traces  of  agitation, 
but  a  very  pale  face. 

4 1  am  going  out,'  said  Madame  Ber- 
nicr  ;  '  if  M.  le  Vicomte  comes,  tell  him 
I  am  at  my  mother-in-law's,  and  wish 
him  to  wait  till  I  return.' 

Josephine  ojDened  the  door,  and  let 
her  mistress  pass  ;  then  stood  watching 
her  as  she  crossed  the  court. 

'  Her  mother-in-law's,'  muttered  the 
maid  ;  '  she  has  the  face  ! ' 

When  Hortense  reached  the  street, 
she  took  her  way,  not  through  the 
town,  to  the  ancient  quarter  where  that 
ancient  lady,  her  husband's  mother, 
lived,  but  in  a  very  different  direction. 
She  followed  the  course  of  the  quay, 
beside  the  harbor,  till  she  entered  a 
crowded  region,  chiefly  the  residence 
of  fishermen  and  boatmen.  Here  she 
raised  her  veil.  Dusk  was  beginning 
to  fall.  She  walked  as  if  desirous  to 
attract  as  little  observation  as  possible, 
and  yet  to  examine  narrowly  the  popu- 
lation in  the  midst  of  which  she  found 
herself.  Her  dress  was  so  plain  that 
there  was  nothing  in  her  appearance  to 
solicit  attention  ;  yet,  if  for  any  reason 
a  passer  by  had  happened  to  notice  her, 
he  could  not  have  helped  being  struck 
by  the  contained  intensity  with  which 
she  scrutinized  every  figure  she  met. 
Her  manner  was  that  of  a  person  seek- 
ing to  recognize  a  long-lost  friend,  or 
perhaps,  rather,  a  long-lost  enemy,  in  a 
crowd.  At  last  she  stopped  before  a 
flight  of  steps,  at  the  foot  of  which  was 
a  landing  place  for  half  a  dozen  little 
boats,  employed  to  carry  passengers  be- 
tween the  two  sides  of  the  port,  at  times 
when  the  drawbridge  above  was  closed 
for  the  passage  of  vessels.  While  she 
stood  she  was  witness  of  the  following 
scene : 

A  man,  in  a  red  woollen  fisherman's 
cap,  was  sitting  on  the  top  of  the  steps, 
smoking  the  short  stump  of  a  pipe, 
with  his  face  to  the  water.  Happen- 
ing to  turn  about,  Ms  eye  fell  on  a  little 
child,  hurrying  along  the  quay  toward 
a  dingy  tenement  close  at  hand,  with  a 
jug  in  its  arms. 
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1  Hullo,  youngster  ! '  cried  the  man  ; 
'  what  have  you  got  there  ?  Come 
here.' 

The  little  child  looked  back,  but,  in- 
stead of  obeying,  only  quickened  its 
walk. 

'  The  devil  take  you,  come  here ! ' 
repeated  the  man,  angrily, '  or  Til  wring 
your  beggarly  neck.  You  won't  obey 
your  own  uncle,  eh  ? ' 

The  child  stopped,  and  ruefully  made 
its  way  to  its  relative,  looking  around 
several  times  toward  the  house,  as  if  to 
appeal  to  some  counter  authority. 

'  Come,  make  haste  ! '  pursued  the 
man,  '  or  I  shall  go  and  fetch  you. 
Move  ! ' 

The  child  advanced  to  within  half  a 
dozen  paces  of  the  steps,  and  then  stood 
still,  eyeing  the  man  cautiously,  and 
hugging  the  jug  tight. 

'  Come  on,  you  little  beggar,  come 
up  close.' 

The  youngster  kept  a  stolid  silence, 
however,  and  did  not  budge.  Sudden- 
ly its  self-styled  uncle  leaned  forward, 
swept  out  his  arm,  clutched  hold  of  its 
little  sunburnt  wrist,  and  dragged  it 
toward  him. 

'  Why  didn't  you  come  when  you 
were  called  ? '  he  asked,  running  his 
disengaged  hand  into  the  infant's  frowsy 
mop  of  hair,  and  shaking  its  head  until 
it  staggered.  '  Why  didn't  you  come, 
you  unmannerly  little  brute,  eh  ? — eh  ? 
— eh  ? '  accompanying  every  interroga- 
tion with  a  renewed  shake. 

The  child  made  no  answer.  It  sim- 
ply and  vainly  endeavored  to  twist  its 
neck  around  under  the  man's  gripe,  and 
transmit  some  call  for  succor  to  the 
house. 

'  Come,  keep  your  head  straight. 
Look  at  me,  and  answer  me.  What's 
in  that  jug  ?     Don't  lie.' 

4  Milk.' 

'  Who  for  ? ' 

c  Granny.' 

'  Granny  be  hanged.' 

The  man  disengaged  his  hands,  lifted 
the  jug  from  the  child's  feeble  grasp, 
tilted  it  toward  the  light,  surveyed  its 


contents,  put  it  to  his  lips,  and  exhaust- 
ed them.  The  child,  although  liber- 
ated, did  not  retreat.  It  stood  watch- 
ing its  uncle  drink  until  he  lowered 
the  jug.  Then,  as  he  met  its  eyes,  it 
said : 

'  It  was  for  the  baby.' 

For  a  moment  the  man  was  irreso- 
lute. But  the  child  seemed  to  have  a 
foresight  of  the  parental  resentment, 
for  it  had  hardly  spoken  when  it  darted 
backward  and  scampered  oif,  just  in 
time  to  elude  a  blow  from  the  jug, 
which  the  man  sent  clattering  at  its 
heels.  When  it  was  out  of  sight,  he 
faced  about  to  the  water  again,  and  re- 
placed the  pipe  between  his  teeth  with 
a  heavy  scowl  and  a  murmur  that 
sounded  to  Madame  Bernier  very  like — 
'  I  wish  the  baby'd  choke.' 

Hortense  was  a  mute  spectator  of 
this  little  drama.  When  it  was  over, 
she  turned  around,  and  retraced  her 
steps  twenty  yards  with  her  hand  to 
her  head.  Then  she  walked  straight 
back,  and  addressed  the  man. 

'  My  good  man,'  she  said,  in  a  very 
pleasant  voice,  '  are  you  the  master  of 
one  of  these  boats  ? ' 

He  looked  up  at  her.  In  a  moment 
the  pipe  was  out  of  his  mouth,  and  a 
broad  grin  in  its  place.  He  rose,  with 
his  hand  to  his  cap. 

'  I  am,  madame,  at  your  service.' 

1  Will  you  take  me  to  the  other 
side  ? ' 

'  You  don't  need  a  boat ;  the  bridge 
is  closed,'  said  one  of  his  comrades  at 
the  foot  of  the  steps,  looking  that  way. 

'  I  know  it,'  said  Madame  Bernier ; 
but  I  wish  to  go  to  the  cemetery,  and  a 
boat  will  save  me  half  a  mile  walking.' 

'  The  cemetery  is  shut  at  this  hour.' 

'Allans,  leave  madame  alone,'  said 
the  man  first  spoken  to.  c  This  way, 
my  lady.' 

Hortense  seated  herself  in  the  stern 
of  the  boat.     The  man  took  the  sculls. 

'  Straight  across  ? '  he  asked. 

Hortense  looked  around  her.  '  It's  a 
line  evening,1  said  she ;  '  suppose  you 
row  me  out  to  the  lighthouse,  and  leave 
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me  at  the  point  nearest  the  cemetery  on 
our  way  back.' 

1  Very  well,'  rejoined  the  boatman ; 
1  fifteen  sous,'  and  began  to  pull  lustily. 

1  Allez,  I'll  pay  you  well,'  said  Mad- 
ame. 

'Fifteen  sous  is  the  fare,'  insisted 
the  man. 

'  Give  me  a  pleasant  row,  and  I'll 
give  you  a  hundred,'  said  Hortense. 

Her  companion  said  nothing.  He 
evidently  wished  to  appear  not  to  have 
heard  her  remark.  Silence  was  prob- 
ably the  most  dignified  manner  of  re- 
ceiving a  promise  too  munificent  to  be 
anything  but  a  jest. 

For  some  time  this  silence  was  main- 
tained, broken  only  by  the  trickling 
of  the  oars  and  the  sounds  from  the 
neighboring  shores  and  vessels.  Mad- 
ame Bernier  was  plunged  in  a  sidelong 
scrutiny  of  her  ferryman's  countenance. 
He  was  a  man  of  about  thirty-five. 
His  face  was  dogged,  brutal,  and  sul- 
len. These  indications  were  perhaps 
exaggerated  by  the  dull  monotony  of 
his  exercise.  The  eyes  lacked  a  certain 
rascally  gleam  which  had  appeared  in 
them  when  he  was  so  empresse  with  the 
offer  of  his  services.  The  face  was  bet- 
ter then — that  is,  if  vice  is  better  than 
ignorance.  "We  say  a  countenance  is 
'lit  up '  by  a  smile ;  and  indeed  that 
momentary  flicker  does  the  office  of  a 
candle  in  a  dark  room.  It  sheds  a  ray 
upon  the  dim  upholstery  of  our  souls. 
The  visages  of  poor  men,  generally, 
know  few  alternations.  There  is  a 
large  class  of  human  beings  whom  for- 
tune restricts  to  a  single  change  of  ex- 
pression, or,  perhajDs,  rather  to  a  single 
expression.  Ah  me !  the  faces  which 
wear  either  nakedness  or  rags  ;  whose 
repose  is  stagnation,  whose  activity 
vice  ;  ingorant  at  their  worst,  infamous 
at  their  best ! 

'  Don't  pull  too  hard,'  said  Hortense 
at  last.  •  Hadn't  you  better  take  breath 
a  moment  ? ' 

'  Madame  is  very  good,'  said  the  man, 
leaning  upon  his  oars.  ■  But  if  you  had 
taken  me  by  the  hour,'  he  added,  with 
vol.  v. — 14 


a    return    of   the   vicious    grin,   •  you 
wouldn't  catch  me  loitering.' 

'  I  suppose  you  work  very  hard,'  said 
Madame  Bernier. 

The  man  gave  a  little  toss  of  his 
head,  as  if  to  intimate  the  inadequacy 
of  any  supposition  to  grasp  the  extent 
of  his  labors. 

'  I've  been  up  since  four  o'clock  this 
morning,  wheeling  bales  and  boxes  on 
the  quay,  and  plying  my  little  boat. 
Sweating  without  five  minutes'  inter- 
mission. Cest  comme  $a.  Sometimes  I 
tell  my  mate  I  think  I'll  take  a  plunge  in 
the  basin  to  dry  myself.    Ha  !  ha  !  ha  I ' 

'  And  of  course  you  gain  little,'  said 
Madame  Bernier. 

'  Worse  than  nothing.  Just  what 
will  keep  me  fat  enough  for  starvation 
to  feed  on.' 

'  How  ?  you  go  without  your  neces- 
sary food  ? ' 

'  Necessary  is  a  very  elastic  word, 
madame.  You  can  narrow  it  down,  so 
that  in  the  degree  above  nothing  it 
means  luxury.  My  necessary  food  is 
sometimes  thin  air.  If  I  don't  deprive 
myself  of  that,  it's  because  I  can't.' 

'  Is  it  possible  to  be  so  unfortunate  ? ' 

'  Shall  I  tell  you  what  I  have  eaten 
to-day  ? ' 

'  Do,'  said  Madame  Bernier. 
' '  A  piece  of  black  bread  and  a  salt 
herring  are  all  that  have  passed  my  lips 
for  twelve  hours.' 

'  Why  don't  you  get  some  better 
work  ? ' 

'  If  I  should  die  to-night,'  pursued 
the  boatman,  heedless  of  the  question, 
in  the  manner  of  a  man  whose  impetus 
on  the  track  of  self-pity  drives  him 
past  the  signal  flags  of  relief,  '  what 
would  there  be  left  to  bury  me  ?  These 
clothes  I  have  on  might  buy  me  a  long 
box.  For  the  cost  of  this  shabby  old 
suit,  that  hasn't  lasted  me  a  twelve- 
month, I  could  get  one  that  I  wouldn't 
wear  out  in  a  thousand  years.  La  bonne 
idee  ! ' 

.'  Why  don't  you  get  some  work  that 
pays  better  ? '  repeated  Hortense. 

The  man  dipped  his  oars  again. 
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1  Work  that  pays  better  ?  I  must 
work  for  work.  I  must  earn  that  too. 
Work  is  wages.  I  count  the  promise 
of  the  next  week's  employment  the  best 
part  of  my  Saturday  night's  pocketings. 
Fifty  casks  rolled  from  the  ship  to  the 
storehouse  mean  two  things :  thirty 
eons  and  fifty  more  to  roll  the  next  day. 
Just  so  a  crushed  hand,  or  a  dislocated 
shoulder,  mean  twenty  francs  to  the 
apothecary  and  hon  jour  to  my  busi- 
ness.' 

1  Are  you  married  ?  '  asked  Hortense. 

'  No,  I  thank  you.  I'm  not  cursed 
with  that  blessing.  But  I've  an  old 
mother,  a  sister,  and  three  nephews, 
who  Jook  to  me  for  support.  The  old 
woman's  too  old  to  work ;  the  lass  is 
too  lazy,  and  the  little  ones  are  too 
young.  But  they're  none  of  them  too 
old  or  young  to  be  hungry,  allez.  I'll 
be  hanged  if  I'm  not  a  father  to  them 
all.' 

There  was  a  pause.  The  man  had 
resumed  rowing.  Madame  Bernier  sat 
motionless,  still  examining  her  neigh- 
bor's physiognomy.  The  sinking  sun, 
striking  full  upon  his  face,  covered  it 
with  an  almost  lurid  glare.  Her  own 
features  being  darkened  against  the 
western  sky,  the  direction  of  them  was 
quite  indistinguishable  to  her  com- 
panion. 

'  Why  don't  you  leave  the  place  ? ' 
she  said  at  last. 

4  Leave  it !  how  ? '  he  replied,  looking 
up  with  the  rough  avidity  with  which 
people  of  his  class  receive  proposals 
touching  their  interests,  extending  to 
the  most  philanthropic  suggestions 
that  mistrustful  eagerness  with  which 
experience  has  taught  them  to  defend 
their  own  side  of  a  bargain — the  only 
form  of  proposal  that  she  has  made 
them  acquainted  with. 

1  Go  somewhere  else,'  said  Hortense. 

4  Where,  for  instance  1 ' 

*  To  some  new  country — America.' 

The  man  burst  into  a  loud  laugh. 
Madame  Bcrnier's  face  bore  more  evi- 
dence of  interest  in  the  play  of  his  fea- 
tures than  of  that  discomfiture  which 


generally  accompanies  the  consciousness 
of  ridicule. 

'  There's  a  lady's  scheme  for  you  !  If 
you'll  write  for  furnished  apartments, 
Id-das,  I  don't  desire  anything  better. 
But  no  leaps  in  the  dark  for  me. 
America  and  Algeria  are  very  fine 
words  to  cram  into  an  empty  stomach 
when  you're  lounging  in  the  sun,  out 
of  work,  just  as  you  stuff  tobacco  into 
your  pipe  and  let  the  smoke  curl 
around  your  head.  But  they  fade  away 
before  a  cutlet  and  a  bottle  of  wine. 
When  the  earth  grows  so  smooth  and 
the  air  so  pure  that  you  can  see  the 
American  coast  from  the  pier  yonder, 
then  I'll  make  up  my  bundle.  Not 
before.' 

4  You're  afraid,  then,  to  risk  any- 
thing ? ' 

4  I'm  afraid  of  nothing,  moi.  But  I 
am  not  a  fool  either.  I  don't  want  to 
kick  away  my  sabots  till  I  am  certain  of 
a  pair  of  shoes.  I  can  go  barefoot  here. 
I  don't  want  to  find  water  where  I 
counted  on  land.  As  for  America,  I've 
been  there  already.' 

4  Ah  !    you've  been  there  ? ' 

4  I've  been  to  Brazil  and  Mexico  and 
California  and  the  West  Indies.' 

4  Ah!' 

4  I've  been  to  Asia,  too.' 

4  Ah ! ' 

4  Pardio,  to  China  and  India.  Oh, 
I've  seen  the  world  !  I've  been  three 
times  around  the  Cape.' 

4  You've  been  a  seaman  then  ?  ' 

4  Yes,  ma'am ;  fourteen  years.' 

4  On  what  ship  ?  ' 

4  Bless  your  heart,  on  fifty  ships.' 

4  French  ? ' 

4  French  and  English  and  Spanish ; 
mostly  Spanish.' 

4  Ah  ?  ' 

4  Yes,  and  the  more  fool  I  was.' 

4  How  so  ? ' 

4  Oh,  it  was  a  dog's  life.  I'd  drown 
any  dog  that  would  play  half  the  mean 
tricks  I  used  to  see.' 

4  And  you  never  had  a  hand  in  any 
yourself? ' 

4  Pardon,  I  gave  what  I  got.    I  was  aa 
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good  a  Spaniard  and  as  great  a  devil 
as  any.  I  carried  my  knife  with  the 
best  of  them,  and  drew  it  as  quickly, 
and  plunged  it  as  deep.  I've  got  scars, 
if  you  weren't  a  lady.  But  I'd  wrarrant 
to  find  you  their  mates  on  a  dozen 
Spanish  hides  ! ' 

lie  seemed  to  pull  with  renewed 
vigor  at  the  recollection.  There  was  a 
short  silence. 

4  Do  you  suppose,'  said  Madame  Ber- 
nier,  in  a  few  moments — '  do  you  re- 
member— that  is,  can  you  form  any 
idea  whether  you  ever  killed  a  man  ?  ' 

There  was  a  momentary  slackening 
of  the  boatman's  oars.  He  gave  a 
sharp  glance  at  his  passenger's  coun- 
tenance, which  was  still  so  shaded  by 
her  position,  however,  as  to  be  indis- 
tinguishable. The  tone  of  her  interro- 
gation had  betrayed  a  simple,  idle  curi- 
osity. He  hesitated  a  moment,  and 
then  gave  one  of  those  conscious,  cau- 
tious, dubious  smiles,  which  may  cover 
either  a  criminal  assumption  of  more 
than  the  truth  or  a  guilty  repudiation 
of  it. 

1  Man  Dieu !  '  said  he,  with  a  great 

shrug,  '  there's  a  question  ! I 

never  killed  one  without  a  reason.' 

1  Of  course  not,'  said  Hortense. 

1  Though  a  reason  in  South  America, 
ma  foi  !  '  added  the  boatman,  '  would- 
n't be  a  reason  here.' 

'  I  suppose  not.  What  would  be  a 
reason  there  ? ' 

'  Well,  if  I  killed  a  man  in  Valparaiso 
— I  don't  say  I  did,  mind — it's  because 
my  knife  went  in  farther  than  I  in- 
tended.' 

*  But  why  did  you  use  it  at  all  ? ' 

4 1  didn't.  If  I  had,  it  would  have 
been  because  he  drew  his  against  me.' 

4  And  why  should  he  have  done  so  ?  * 

4  Ventrebleu!  for  as  many  reasons  as 
there  are  craft  in  the  harbor.' 

4  For  example  ? ' 

4  Well,  that  I  should  have  got  a  place 
in  a  ship's  company  that  he  was  trying 
for.' 

4  Such  things  as  that  ?  is  it  pos- 
sible ? ' 


4  Oh,  for  smaller  things.  That  a  lass 
should  have  given  me  a  dozen  oranges 
she  had  promised  him.' 

4  How  odd  ! '  said  Madame  Bernier, 
with  a  shrill  kind  of  laugh.  'A  man 
who  owed  you  a  grudge  of  this  kind 
would  just  come  up  and  stab  you,  I 
suppose,  and  think  nothing  of  it  ? ' 

4  Precisely.  Drive  a  knife  up  to  the 
hilt  into  your  back,  with  an  oath,  and 
slice  open  a  melon  with  it,  with,  a  song, 
five  minutes  afterward.' 

4  And  when  a  person  is  afraid,  or 
ashamed,  or  in  some  way  unable  to  take 
revenge  himself,  does  he — or  it  may  be 
a  woman — does  she,  get  some  one  else 
to  do  it  for  her  ? ' 

4  ParMetL !  Poor  devils  on  the  look- 
out for  such  work  are  as  plentiful  all 
along  the  South  American  coast  as  / 
commissionaires  on  the  street  corners 
here.'  The  ferryman  was  evidently 
surprised  at  the  fascination  possessed 
by  this  infamous  topic  for  so  lady-like 
a  person ;  but  having,  as  you  see,  a 
very  ready  tongue,  is  is  probable  that 
his  delight  in  being  able  to  give  her 
information  and  hear  himself  talk  were 
still  greater.  4  And  then  down  there,' 
he  went  on, '  they  never  forget  a  grudge. 
If  a  fellow  doesn't  serve  you  one  day, 
he'll  do  it  another.  A  Spaniard's  ha- 
tred is  like  lost  sleep — you  can  put  it 
off  for  a  time,  but  it  will  gripe  you  in 
the  end.     The  rascals  always  keep  their 

promises  to   themselves An 

enemy  on  shipboard  is  jolly  fun.  It's 
like  bulls  tethered  in  the  same  field. 
You  can't  stand  still  half  a  minute  ex- 
cept against  a  wall.  Even  Avhen  he 
makes  friends  with  you,  his  favors  never 
taste  right.  Messing  with  him  is  like 
drinking  out  of  a  pewTter  mug.  And 
so  it  is  everywhere.  Let  your  shadow 
once  flit  across  a  Spaniard's  path,  and 
he'll  alwafs  see  it  there.  If  you've 
never  lived  in  any  but  these  damned 
clock worky  European  towns,  you  can't 
imagine  the  state  of  things  in  a  South 
American  seaport — one  half  the  popu- 
lation waiting  round  the  corner  for  the 
other  half.     But  I  don't  see  that  it's  so 
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much  better  here,  where  every  man's  a 
spy  on  every  other.  There  you  meet 
an  assassin  at  every  turn,  here  a  sergent 

ch  ville At  all  events,  the  life 

Id  das  used  to  remind  me,  more  than 
anything  else,  of  sailing  in  a  shallow 
channel,  where  you  don't  know  what 
infernal  rock  you  may  ground  on. 
Every  man  has  a  standing  account 
with  his  neighbor,  just  as  madame  has 
at  her  fournisseufs ;  and,  mafoi,  those 
are  the  only  accounts  they  settle.  The 
master  of  the  Santiago  may  pay  me  one 
of  these  days  for  the  pretty  names  I 
heaved  after  him  when  we  parted 
company,  but  he'll  never  pay  me  my 
wages/ 

A  short  pause  followed  this  exposi- 
tion of  the  virtues  of  the  Spaniard. 

1  You  yourself  never  put  a  man  out 
of  the  world,  then  ? '  resumed  Hortense. 

'  Oh,  que  si!  ....  Are  you  hor- 
rified ? ' 

'  Not  at  all.  I  know  that  the  thing 
is  often  justifiable.' 

The  man  was  silent  a  moment,  per- 
haps with  surprise,  for  the  next  thing 
he  said  was : 

'  Madame  is  Spanish  ? ' 

'  In  that,  perhaps,  I  am,'  replied 
Hortense. 

Again  her  companion  was  silent. 
The  pause  was  jirolonged.  Madame 
Bernier  broke  it  by  a  question  which 
showed  that  she  had  been  following 
the  same  train  of  thought. 

'  What  is  sufficient  ground  in  this 
country  for  killing  a  man  ? ' 

The  boatman  sent  a  loud  laugh  over 
the  water.  Hortense  drew  her  cloak 
closer  about  her. 

*  I'm  afraid  there  is  none.' 

1  Isn't  there  a  right  of  self-defence  ?  ' 

1  To  be  sure  there  is — it's  one  I  ought 
to  know  something  about.  But  it's 
one  that  ccs  messieurs  at  the  Palais  make 
short  work  with.' 

'  In  South  America  and  those  coun- 
tries, when  a  man  makes  life  insupport- 
able to  you,  what  do  you  do  ? ' 

'  Man  Dim  !  I  suppose  you  kill  him.' 

'  And  in  France  ? ' 


1 1  suppose  you  kill  yourself.  Ha  ! 
ha  !  ha ! ' 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  the 
end  of  the  great  breakwater,  terminat- 
ing in  a  lighthouse,  the  limit,  on  one 
side,  of  the  inner  harbor.  The  sun  had 
set. 

'  Here  we  are  at  the  lighthouse,'  said 
the  man ;  '  it's  growing  dark.  Shall 
we  turn  ? ' 

Hortense  rose  in  her  place  a  few 
moments,  and  stood  looking  out  to  sea. 
'  Yes,'  she  said  at  last,  '  you  may  go 
back — slowly.'  When  the  boat  had 
headed  round  she  resumed  her  old  posi- 
tion, and  put  one  of  her  hands  over  the 
side,  drawing  it  through  the  water  as 
they  moved,  and  gazing  into  the  long 
ripples. 

At  last  she  looked  up  at  her  com- 
panion. Now  that  her  face  caught 
some  of  the  lingering  light  of  the  west, 
he  could  see  that  it  was  deathly  pale. 

'  You  find  it  hard  to  get  along  in  the 
world,'  said  she  :  '  I  shall  be  very  glad 
to  help  you.' 

The  man  started,  and  stared  a  mo- 
ment. Was  it  because  this  remark 
jarred  upon  the  expression  which  he 
was  able  faintly  to  discern  in  her  eyes  ? 
The  next,  he  put  his  hand  to  his  cap. 

'  Madame  is  very  kind.  What  will 
you  do  ? ' 

Madame  Bernier  returned  his  gaze. 

'  I  will  trust  you.' 

1  Ah ! ' 

1  And  reward  you.' 

c  Ah  ?  Madame  has  a  piece  of  work 
for  me  ? ' 

'  A  piece  of  work,'  Hortense  nod- 
ded. 

The  man  said  nothing,  waiting  ap- 
parently for  an  explanation.  His  face 
wore  the  look  of  lowering  irritation 
which  low  natures  feel  at  being  puz- 
zled. 

'  Are  you  a  bold  man  ? ' 

Light  seemed  to  come  in  this  ques- 
tion. The  quick  expansion  of  his  fea- 
tures answered  it.  You  cannot  touch 
upon  certain  subjects  with  an  inferior 
but  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  barrier  which 
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separates  you  from  him.  There  are 
thoughts  and  feelings  and  glimpses 
and  foreshado wings  of  thoughts  which 
level  all  inequalities  of  station. 

*  I'm  bold  enough,'  said  the  boatman, 
4  tor  anything  you  want  me  to  do.' 

4  Are  you  bold  enough  to  commit  a 
crime  ? ' 


1  Not  for  nothing.' 


1  If  I  ask  you  to  endanger  your  peace 
of  mind,  to  risk  your  personal  safety 
for  me,  it  is  certainly  not  as  a  favor. 
I  will  give  you  ten  times  the  weight  in 
gold  of  every  grain  by  which  your  con- 
science grows  heavier  in  my  service.' 

The  man  gave  her  a  long,  hard  look 
through  the  dim  light. 

'  I  know  what  you  want  me  to  do,' 
he  said  at  last. 

1  Very  well,'  said  Hortense ;  '  will 
you  do  it  ? ' 

He  continued  to  gaze.  She  met  his 
eyes  like  a  woman  who  has  nothing 
more  to  conceal. 

1  State  your  case.' 

1  Do  you  know  a  vessel  named  the 
Armoj'ique,  a  steamer  ?  ' 

'  Yes  ;  it  runs  from  Southampton.' 

1  It  will  arrive  to-morrow  morning 
early.  Will  it  be  able  to  cross  the 
bar  ? ' 

1  No  ;  not  till  noon.' 

'  I  thought  so.  I  expect  a  person  by 
it — a  man.' 

Madame  Bender  appeared  unable  to 
continue,  as  if  her  voice  had  given 
way. 

1  Well,  well  ? '  said  her  companion. 

'  He's  the  person ' — she  stopped  again. 

1  The  person  who —  ?  ' 

'  The  person  whom  I  wish  to  get  rid 
of.' 

For  some  moments  nothing  was  said. 
The  boatman  was  the  first  to  speak 
again. 

'  Have  you  formed  a  plan  ? ' 

Hortense  nodded. 

*  Let's  hear  it.' 

4  The  person  in  question,'  said  Mad- 
ame Bernier, '  will  be  impatient  to  land 
before  noon.  The  house  to  which  he 
returns  will  be  in  view  of  the  vessel  if, 


as  you  say,  she  lies  at  anchor.  If  he 
can  get  a  boat,  he  will  be  sure  to  come 
ashore.  Eh  lien! — but  you  under- 
stand me.' 

'  Aha  !  you  mean  my  boat  —  this 
boat  ? ' 

1  O  God  ! ' 

Madame  Bernier  sprang  up  in  her 
seat,  threw  out  her  arms,  and  sank 
down  again,  burying  her  face  in  her 
knees.  Her  companion  hastily  shipped 
his  oars,  and  laid  his  hands  on  her 
shoulders. 

'  Allons  dojic,  in  the  devil's  name, 
don't  break  down,'  said  he ;  'Nve'll 
come  to  an  understanding.' 

Kneeling  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat, 
and  supporting  her  by  his  grasp,  he 
succeeded  in  making  her  raise  herself, 
though  her  head  still  drooped. 

*  You  want  me  to  finish  him  in  the 
boat  ? ' 

No  answer. 

'  Is  he  an  old  man  ? ' 

Hortense  shook  her  head  faintly. 

1  My  age  ? ' 

She  nodded. 

1  Sapristi  !  it  isn't  so  easy.' 

'  He  can't  swim,'  said  Hortense,  with- 
out looking  up  ;  '  he — he  is  lame.' 

1  Nom  de  Dieu  ! '  The  boatman  drop- 
ped his  hands.  Hortense  looked  up 
quickly.  Do  you  read  the  panto- 
mime ? 

'  Never  mind,'  added  the  man  at  last, 
1  it  will  serve  as  a  sign.' 

'  Mais  out.  And  besides  that,  he  will 
ask  to  be  taken  to  the  Mai  son  Bernier, 
the  house  with  its  back  to  the  water, 
on  the  extension  of  the  great  quay. 
Tenez,  you  can  almost  see  it  from  here.' 

'  I  know  the  place,'  said  the  boat- 
man, and  was  silent,  as  if  asking  and 
answering  himself  a  question. 

Hortense  was  about  to  interrupt  the 
train  of  thought  which  she  appre- 
hended he  was  following,  when  he  fore- 
stalled her. 

'  How  am  I  to  be  sure  of  my  affair  ? ' 
asked  he. 

'  Of  your  reward  ?  I've  thought  of 
that.     This  watch  is  a  pledge  of  what 
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I  shall  be  able  and  glad  to  give  you 
afterward.  There  are  two  thousand 
francs1  worth  of  pearls  in  the  case.' 

k  II  faut  fiver  hi  sommef  said  the 
man,  leaving  the  watch  untouched. 

1  That  lies  with  you.'' 

4  Good.  You  know  that  I  have  the 
right  to  ask  a  high  price.' 

'  Certainly.     Name  it.' 

'  It's  only  on  the  supposition  of  a 
large  sum  that  I  will  so  much  as  con- 
sider your  proposal.  Songez  done,  that 
it's  a  murder  you  ask  of  me.' 

'  The  price — the  price  ?  ' 

'  Tmez]  continued  the  man,  '  poached 
game  is  always  high.  The  pearls  in 
that  watch  are  costly  because  it's  worth 
a  man's  life  to  get  at  them.  You  want 
me  to  be  your  pearl  diver.  Be  it  so. 
You  must  guarantee  me  a  safe  descent, 
— it's  a  descent,  you  know — ha  ! — you 
must  furnish  me  the  armor  of  safety ; 
a  little  gap  to  breathe  through  while 
I'm  at  my  work — the  thought  of  a  cap- 
ful of  Napoleons  ! ' 

'  My  good  man,  I  don't  wish  to  talk 
to  you  or  to  listen  to  your  sallies.  I 
wish  simply  to  know  your  price.  I'm 
not  bargaining  for  a  pair  of  chickens. 
Propose  a  sum.' 

The  boatman  had  by  this  time  re- 
sumed his  seat  and  his  oars.  He 
stretched  out  for  a  long,  slow  pull, 
which  brought  him  closely  face  to  face 
with  his  temptress.  This  position,  his 
body  bent  forward,  his  eyes  fixed  on 
Madame  Bernier's  face,  he  kept  for 
some  seconds.  It  was  perhaps  for- 
tunate for  Hortcnse's  purpose  at  that 
moment — it  had  often  aided  her  pur- 
poses before — that  she  was  a  pretty 
woman.*  A  plain  face  might  have 
emphasized  the  utterly  repulsive  nature 
of  the  negotiation.  Suddenly,  with  a 
quick,  convulsive  movement,  the  man 
completed  the  stroke. 

'  Pas  si  hfte  !  propose  one  yourself.' 

*  I  run  toM  that  there  wnn  no  resisting  her 
unille ;  ami  that  she  had  at  her  command,  in 
moment h  of  grief,  a  certain  look  of  despair  which 
filled  even  the  ronghegl  hearts  with  sympathy, 
Mid  won  over  the,  kii.dest  to  the  cruel  cause. 


'  Very  well,'  said  Hortense,  '  if  you 
wish  it.  Voyona :  I'll  give  you  what  I 
can.  I  have  fifteen  thousand  francs' 
worth  of  jewels.  I'll  give  you  them,  or, 
if  they  will  get  you  into  trouble,  their 
value.  At  home,  in  a  box  I  have  a 
thousand  francs  in  gold.  You  shall 
have  those.  I'll  pay  your  passage  and 
outfit  to  America.  I  have  friends  in 
New  York.  I'll  write  to  them  to  get 
you  work.' 

'  And  you'll  give  your  washing  to 
my  mother  and  sister,  hem  ?  Ha  !  ha  ! 
Jewels,  fifteen  thousand  francs ;  one 
thousand  more  makes  sixteen  ;  passage 
to  America — first  class — five  hundred 
francs  ;  outfit — what  does  Madame  un- 
derstand by  that  ? ' 

'  Everything  needful  for  your  suc- 
cess IdrboS? 

'  A  written  denial  that  I  am  an  assas- 
sin ?  Ma  foi,  it  were  better  not  to  re- 
move the  impression.  It's  served  me  a 
good  turn,  on  this  side  of  the  water  at 
least.  Call  it  twenty-five  thousand 
francs.' 

'  Very  well ;  but  not  a  sous  more.' 

1  Shall  I  trust  you  ? ' 

'  Am  I  not  trusting  you  1  It  is  well 
for  you  that  I  do  not  allow  myself  to 
think  of  the  venture  I  am  making.' 

'  Perhaps  we're  even  there.  We  nei- 
ther of  us  can  afford  to  make  account 
of  certain  possibilities.     Still,  I'll  trust 

you,  too Tiens  !  '  added  the 

boatman,  '  here  we  are  near  the  quay.' 
Then  with  a  mock-solemn  touch  of  his 
cap,  '  Will  Madame  still  visit  the  ceme- 
tery ? ' 

'Come,  quick,  let  me  land,'  said 
Madame  Bernier,  impatiently. 

'  We  have  been  among  the  dead,  after 
a  fashion,'  persisted  the  boatman,  as  ho 
gave  her  his  hand. 

in. 

It  was  more  than  eight  o'clock 
when  Madame  Bernier  reached  her 
own  house. 

'  Has  M.  dc  Meyrau  been  here  ?  '  she 
asked  of  Josephine. 

'  Yes,  ma'am  ;    and  on  learning  that 
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Madame  was  out,  he  left  a  note,  clwz 
monsieur.'' 

Hortense  found  a  sealed  letter  on  the 
table  in  her  husband's  old  study.  It 
ran  as  follows : 

lI  was  desolated  at  finding  you  out. 
I  had  a  word  to  tell  you.  I  have  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  to  sup  and  pass 

the  night  at  C ,  thinking  it  would 

look  well.  For  the  same  reason  I  have 
resolved  to  take  the  bull  by  the  horns, 
and  go  aboard  the  steamer  on  my  re- 
turn, to  welcome  M.  Bernier  home — 
the  privilege  of  an  old  friend.  I  am 
told  the  Armorique  will  anchor  off  the 
bar  by  daybreak.  What  do  you 
think  ?  But  it's  too  late  to  let  me 
know.  Applaud  my  savoir  /aire — you 
will,  at  all  events,  in  the  end.  You 
will  see  how  it  will  smoothe  matters.' 

V '  Baffled  !  baffled  ! '  hissed  Madame, 
when  she  had  read  the  note  ;  '  God  de- 
liver me  from  my  friends  ! '  She  paced 
up  and  down  the  room  several  times, 
and  at  last  began  to  mutter  to  herself, 
as  people  often  do  in  moments  of  strong 
amotion :  '  Bah  I  but  he'll  never  get 
up  by  daybreak.  He'll  oversleep  him- 
self, especially  after  to-night's  supper. 

The  other  will  be  before  him 

Oh,  my  poor  head,  you've  suffered  too 
much  to  fail  in  the  end  ! ' 

Josephine  reappeared  to  offer  to  re- 
move her  mistress's  things.  The  latter, 
in  her  desire  to  reassure  herself,  asked 
the  first  question  that  occurred  to  her. 

'  Was  M.  le  Vicomte  alone  ? ' 

'  No,  madame ;  another  gentleman 
was  with  him — M.  de  Saulges,  I  think. 
They  came  in  a  hack,  with  two  port- 
manteaus.' 

Though  I  have  judged  best,  hitherto, 
often  from  an  exaggerated  fear  of 
trenching  on  the  ground  of  fiction,  to 
tell  you  what  this  poor  lady  did  and 
said,  rather  than  what  she  thought,  I 
may  disclose  what  passed  in  her  mind 
now  : 

4  Is  he  a  coward  ?  is  he  going  to 
leave  me  ?  or  is  he  simply  going  to  pass 
these  last  hours  in  play  and  drink  ? 
He  might  have  stayed  with  me.  Ah  ! 
my  friend,  you  do  little  for  me,  wrho 


do  so  much  for  you ;  who  commit 
murder,  and — Heaven  help  me  ! — sui- 
cide for  you  !  ....  But  I  suppose 
he  knows  best.  At  all  events,  he  will 
make  a  night  of  it.' 

When  the  cook  came  in  late  that 
evening,  Josephine,  who  had  sat  up  for 
her,  said : 

'  You've  no  idea  how  Madame  is 
looking.  She's  ten  years  older  since 
this  morning.  Holy  mother !  what  a 
day  this  has  been  for  her  ! ' 

'  Wait  till  to-morrow,'  said  the  orac- 
ular Valentine. 

Later,  when  the  women  went  up  to 
bed  in  the  attic,  they  saw  a  light  under 
Hortense'a  door,  and  during  the  night 
Josephine,  whose  chamber  was  above 
Madame's,  and  who  couldn't  sleep  (for 
sympathy,  let  us  say),  heard  movements 
beneath  her,  which  told  that  her  mis- 
tress was  even  more  wakeful  than  she. 

IV. 

There  was  considerable  bustle  around 
the  Armorique  as  she  anchored  outside 

the  harbor  of  H ,  in  the  early  dawn 

of  the  following  day.  A  gentleman, 
with  an  overcoat,  walking  stick,  and 
small  valise,  came  alongside  in  a  little 
fishing  boat,  and  got  leave  to  go 
aboard. 

'  Is  M.  Bernier  here  ? '  he  asked  of 
one  of  the  officers,  the  first  man  he 
met. 

'  I  fancy  he's  gone  ashore,  sir.  There 
was  a  boatman  inquiring  for  him  a  few 
minutes  ago,  and  I  think  he  carried 
him  off. 

M.  de  Meyrau  reflected  a  moment. 
Then  he  crossed  over  to  the  other  side 
of  the  vessel,  looking  landward.  Lean- 
ing over  the  bulwarks  he  saw  an  empty 
boat  moored  to  the  ladder  which  ran 
up  the  vessel's  side. 

'  That's  a  town  boat,  isn't  it  ?  '  ho 
said  to  one  of  the  hands  standing  by. 

'  Yes,  sir.' 

'  Where's  the  master  ? ' 

c  I  suppose  he'll  be  here  in  a  moment. 
I  saw  him  speaking  to  one  of  the  officers 
just  now.' 
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De  Meyrau  descended  the  ladder, 
and  seated  himself  at  the  stern  of  the 
boat.  As  the  sailor  he  had  just  ad- 
dressed was  handing  down  his  bag,  a 
face  with  a  red  cap  looked  over  the 
bulwarks. 

1  Hullo,  my  man  ! '  cried  De  Meyrau, 
4  is  this  your  boat  ? ' 

1  Yes,  sir,  at  your  service,'  answer- 
ed the  red  cap,  coming  to  the  top 
of  the  ladder,  and  looking  hard  at 
the  gentleman's  stick  and  portman- 
teau. 

'  Can  you  take  me  to  town,  to  Mad- 
ame Bernier's,  at  the  end  of  the  new 
quay  ? ' 

'  Certainly,  sir,'  said  the  boatman, 
scuttling  down  the  ladder,  '  you're  just 
the  gentleman  I  want.' 

*«.*'  *V  %t£  ^t 
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An  hour  later  Hortense  Bernier  came 
out  of  the  house,  and  began  to  walk 
slowly  through  the  garden  toward  the 
terrace  which  overlooked  the  water. 
The  servants,  when  they  came  down  at 
an  early  hour,  had  found  her  up  and 
dressed,  or  rather,  apparently,  not  un- 
dressed, for  she  wore  the  same  clothes 
as  the  evening  before. 

'  Tiens  !  '  exclaimed  Josephine,  after 
seeing  her,  '  Madame  gained  ten  years 
yesterday ;  she  has  gained  ten  more 
during  the  night.' 

When  Madame  Bernier  reached  the 
middle  of  the  garden  she  halted,  and 
stood  for  a  moment  motionless,  listen- 
ing. The  next,  she  uttered  a  great  cry, 
For  she  saw  a  figure  emerge  from  below 
the  terrace,  and  come  limping  toward 
her  with  outstretched  arms. 


NOS    AMIS     LES     COSAQUES 


!' 


[In  accordance  with  the  policy  embraced  by 
The  Continental,  of  giving  views  of  important 
subjects  from  various  stand-points,  we  lay  be- 
fore our  readers  the  following  article.  It  is 
from  the  pen  which  contributed  to  the  '■  New 
American  Cyclopaedia '  the  articles  '  Czarto- 
ryski,' '  Francis  Joseph,' '  Gorgey,' '  Hebrews,' 
1  Hungary,'  '  Kossuth,' '  Poland,'  etc.,  etc.  We 
doubt  not  the  author  gives  utterance  in  the 
present  contribution  to  the  feelings  which 
agitated  the  hearts  of  thousands  of  our  nat- 
uralized citizens  during  the  Russian  excite- 
ment in  New  York.  Heartily  grateful  as  we 
may  be  to  Russia  for  her  timely  sympathy, 
our  country  is  pledged  to  Eternal  Justice,  and 
ought  never  to  forget  that  she  is  the  hope  of 
mankind,  and  should  be  its  model.] 

On  the  evening  of  the  thirtieth  of 
November  last,  the  large  hall  of  the 
Cooper  Institute — that  forum  of  public 
opinion  in  the  city  of  New  York,  which 
has  so  often  been  the  theatre  of  interest- 
ing manifestations — witnessed  a  scene 
almost  entirely  novel.     Flags,  decorat- 


ed with  emblems  unknown,  were  un- 
folded over  the  platform  ;  young  girls, 
daughters  of  a  distant  land,  or  at  least 
of  exiles  from  it,  appeared  in  their  na- 
tional costume,  and  sang  melodious 
strains  in  a  foreign  tongue,  which 
charmed  tears  into  the  eyes  of  those 
who  understood  them ;  a  straightened 
scythe,  fixed  to  the  end  of  a  pole,  was 
exhibited,  not  as  a  specimen  of  the 
agricultural  implements  of  the  country 
from  which  those  homeless  men  and 
children  had  sprung,  but  as  a  weapon 
with  which  its  people,  in  absence  of 
more  efficient  arms,  was  wont  to  fight 
for  liberty  and  independence  ;  the  bust 
of  the  father  of  the  American  republic 
was  placed  prominently  in  face  of  the 
large  gathering,  and  at  its  side  that  of 
a  man  bearing  the  features  of  a  differ- 
ent race,  and  apparently  not  less  re- 
vered. 
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If  I  say  that  this  man  was  Koscinszko, 
I  have  explained  all.  Every  reader  not 
entirely  ignorant  of  history  will  know 
which  was  the  land,  the  people,  what 
the  meaning  of  the  weapon,  of  the  song. 
Who  has  never  yet  wept  over  the  narra- 
tive of  the  fall  of  that  unhappy  country 
east  and  west  of  the  Vistula,  so  shame- 
lessly torn,  quartered,  and  preyed  upon 
by  ravenous  neighboring  empires  ? 
Whose  heart  has  never  yet  throbbed 
with  admiration  for  the  sons  of  that 
land  who  to  this  day  protest  with  their 
blood,  poured  in  streams,  against  that 
greatest  of  all  crimes  recorded  in  his- 
tory, the  partition  of  their  country,  and 
that  blasphemous  lie  written  upon  one 
of  its  bloodiest  pages  :  Finis  Polonim  ? 
who,  abandoned  by  the  world,  betrayed 
by  their  neighbors,  trampled  upon  as 
no  nation  ever  was  before,  again  and 
again  rise,  and  in  1794,  under  the  lead 
of  Kosciuszko,  eclipse  the  deeds  of  those 
who,  in  1768,  flocked  to  the  banners  of 
Pulaski;  in  1830-'31,  on  the  battle 
fields  of  Grochow  and  Ostrolenka,  show 
themselves  more  powerful  than  under 
the  dictatorship  of  the  disciple  of  Wash- 
ington, and  in  1863,  fighting  without 
a  leader,  without  a  centre,  without 
arms,  surprise  the  world  with  a  heroism 
a  self-sacrificing  devotion,  unexampled 
even  in  the  history  of  their  former  in- 
surrections ?  Who  has  never  heard  of 
Russian  batteries  assaulted  and  carried 
by  Polish  scythes  ?  Whose  bosom  is 
so  devoid  of  the  divine  cords  of  justice 
and  sympathy  as  never  yet  to  have  re- 
vibrated  the  strain  of  the  Polish  exiles : 
Poland  is  not  yet  lost  ? 

Alas,  the  chronological  dates  just 
touched  upon  embrace  a  century  !  For 
a  hundred  years  Poland  writhes  in 
heroic  despair  under  the  heels  of  Mus- 
covite despotism,  dazzles  mankind  by 
sublime  efforts  to  recover  her  right  to 
national  life,  liberty,  and  happiness, 
and  not  a  hand  has  been  stretched  out  to 
help  her  break  her  chains  !  All  her 
martyrdom  wrests  from  the  better  na- 
ture of  mankind  is  a  tear  of  mourning, 
when,  after  a  superhuman  struggle,  she 


again  sinks  exhausted,  and  is  believed 
to  sink  into  the  grave.  And  has  Poland 
well  deserved  this  heartless  indifference, 
this  pitilessness  of  the  nations?  lias 
she  delivered  none  ?  aided  none  ?  served 
none  ?  defended  none  ?  Answer,  Vienna, 
rescued  from  the  Turkish  yoke  by  John 
Sobieski !  Answrer,  thou  monument  at 
West  Point,  thou  fort  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Savannah,  ye  towns  and  counties 
named  Kosciuszko  and  Pulaski !  An- 
swer, Elba  and  St.  Helena !  Answer, 
Hungarian  companion-in-arms  of  Bern, 
Dembinski,  and  Wysocki !  Answer, 
Germany,  Europe,  Christendom,  for 
centuries  shielded  by  Polish  valor 
against  Tartar  barbarism  and  Moslem 
fanaticism  ! 

Alas,  Poland  must  beg  even  for  sym- 
pathy !  That  gathering,  which  com- 
memorated, on  its  thirty-third  anniver- 
sary, the  outbreak  of  the  rising  of  1830, 
was  destined  to  resuscitate  the  feeling 
of  the  American  people  for  the  Polish 
cause.  For  the  Poles  sojourning  in 
this  country  had  reasons  to  believe  that 
even  that  passive  sentiment  \vras  on  the 
wane,  that  interests,  not  less  illusory 
than  selfish,  were  working  to  destroy 
even  the  impressions  which  sacred  na- 
tional remembrances,  by  twining  to- 
gether the  memories  of  Washington 
and  Kosciuszko,  had  created  in  the 
American  heart.  Strange  to  say,  amid 
the  roar  of  cannon  thundering  freedom 
to  slaves,  amid  streams  of  blood  shed 
in  the  name  of  nationality,  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  amid  daily  echoes  re- 
verberating the  groans  of  butchered 
martyrs,  of  mothers  and  sisters  scourged, 
hanged,  or  dragged  into  captivity,  on 
the  other  side — New  York  had  gone 
mad  with  enthusiasm  for  the  Musco- 
vites !  The  metropolis  of  the  freest 
jDeople  on  the  globe  had  prostrated  her- 
self before  the  shrine  of  semi-Asiatic 
despotism,  had  kissed  the  hands  of  the 
knoutbearers  of  the  czar,  had  desecrated 
the  holy  memory  of  Washington,  by 
coupling  his  name,  his  bust,  with  those 
of  an  Alexander,  nay,  of  a  Nicholas ! 
The  woes  of  Poland  were  forgotten, 
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her  cause  was  wantonly  assailed,  lier  accomplices,  to  have,  amid  its  troubles, 
fair  name  defamed  by  the  very  same  so  much  tender  feeling  for  the  indivisi- 
organs  of  public  opinion  which  for  bility  of  this  country  ?  Is  Alexander's 
months  and  months  made  people  shud-  friendship  kindled  by  our  acts  of  eman- 
der  with  daily  recitals  of  nameless  atro-  cipation  ?  It  is  true  he  has  freed  more 
cities  committed  by  the  Russian  hang-  than  twenty  millions  of  serfs  in  his  em- 
men,  by  the  Muravieffs  and  Aunekoffs,  pire,  and,  though  following  the  dictates 
on  the  defenders  of  their  country  and  of  political  necessity,  he  may  have  acted 
liberty.  Unthinking  scribblers  and  lee-  with  no  more  real  anti-slavery  senti- 
turers  called  Russia  and  America  twin  ment  than  that  which  makes  many 
sister  empires  of  the  future,  agitated  avowed  pro-slavery  men  emancipation- 
for  an  alliance  defensive  and  offensive  ists  among  ourselves,  yet  he  certainly 
between  them  ;  Poland  and  her  de-  has  achieved  a  noble  glory,  which  even 
fenders  were  calumniated.     Vce  metis  !  his  monstrous  reign  in  Poland  may  not 

There  is  an  excuse  for  every  folly  entirely  blot  out  from  the  pages  of  his- 
New  York  commits  and  the  country  tory.  The  same  friendly  disposition 
imitates,  for  she  is  blessed  with  papers  toward  the  United  States  was,  however, 
and  politicians  more  than  others  prac-  ostentatiously  evinced  by  Nicholas,  who 
tised  to  flatter  vanity  and  mislead  ig-  lived  and  died  the  true  representative 
norance.  When  New  York  strews  palm  and  guardian  of  unmitigated  tyranny  ; 
leaves  before  the  feet  of  the  Prince  of  it  was  as  ostentatiously  shown  by  Alex- 
Wales,  it  is  done  to  cement  the  bond  ander  at  the  time  when  Fremont's  proc- 
of  love  that  links  the  New  World  to  its  lamation  was  repudiated  as  it  is  now, 
venerable  mother  ;  when  she  runs  after  after  the  first  of  January,  1863  ;  and  it 
the  Japanese,  it  is  in  search  of  a  trans-  is  he  of  all  the  monarchs  of  Europe 
oceanic  brother,  just  discovered,  and  who,  as  early  as  July,  1861,  diplomati- 
soon  lovingly  to  be  embraced  (witness  cally  advised  this  country  to  save  the 
our  doings  in  the  Japanese  waters)  ;  Union  by  compromise,  as  neither  of  the 
when  she  kisses  the  knout  and  collects  contending  parties  could  be  finally 
Russian  relics,  it  is  done  to  inaugurate  crushed  down ;  that  is  to  say,  flagrant- 
a  sistership  of  the  future,  already  dawn-  ly  to  sacrifice  liberty  in  order  to  save 
ing  upon  her  in  Muscovite  smiles  of  power.  The  Russian  nobility  will  nat- 
friendship,  in  diplomatic  hints  of  the  urally  sympathize  with  the  slaveholders 
czar,  and  in  the  hurrahs  for  the  Union  of  the  South,  and  the  lower  classes  of 
of  Lissoffski's  crews !  In  this  case  she  the  Russian  people  are  too  ignorant 
only  pays  with  American  sympathy  for  to  think  about  transatlantic  affairs. 
Russian  sympathy,  and  at  the  same  Russian  imperial  and  diplomatic  sym- 
time  frowns  a  rebuke  upon  England  pathy  will  cordially  be  bestowed  upon 
and  France  for  their  un-Russian-like  any  nation  and  cause  which  promises 
behavior,  and  insinuates  a  threat  which  to  become  hostile  to  England  (or,  on  a 
may  save  this  country  from  the  perils  given  time,  to  France),  on  Nena  Sahib 
of  European  intervention.  no  less  than  on  Abraham  Lincoln.    The 

But  Russian  imperial  sympathy,  with  never-discarded  aim  of  Russia  to  plant 

its  diplomatic  smiles  and  compulsory  its  double  cross  on  the  banks  of  the 

hurrahs,  is  nothing  but  a  bait ;  he  must  Byzantine  Bosporus,  and  its  batteries 

be  blind  who  does  not  see  it.     What  is  on  those  of  the  Hellespont,  and  thus  to 

the  natural  tendency  that  would  lead  transfer  its  centre  of  gravity  from  the 

the  czar,  the  upholder  of  despotism  in  secluded  shores  of  the  Baltic   to   the 

the  East,  to  sympathize  with  the  model  gates  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  the  never- 

republic  of  the  West  ?  the  empire  which  slumbering  dread   of   this   expansion, 

is  again  and  again  covered  with  the  which  has  made  the  integrity  of  Turkey 

blood  of  Poland,  divided  by  it  and  its  an  inviolable  principle  with  the  British 
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statesmen  of  every  sect ;  and  the  grow- 
ing inevitability  of  a  bloody  collision 
on  the  fields  of  central  Asia  of  the  two 
powers,  one  of  which  is  master  of  the 
north,  and  the  other  of  the  south  of  that 
continent,  have  rendered  Russia  and 
Great  Britain  inveterate  foes.  To 
strengthen  itself  against  its  deadliest 
opponent,  one  courts  the  alliance  of 
France,  the  other  that  of  the  American 
Union,  both  not  from  sympathy,  but  in 
spite  of  inveterate  or  natural  antipathy. 
Against  a  common  enemy  we  have  seen 
the  pope  allying  himself  with  the  sul- 
tan. Russia  always  hates  England,  and 
from  time  to  time  fears  France ;  both 
these  powers  continue  to  offend  the 
United  States,  and  at  least  one  of  them 
now  threatens  a  Polish  campaign  :  why 
should  not  the  czar  lavish  his  flattering 
marks  of  friendship  on  a  great  power 
which  he  hopes  to  entice  into  an  unnat- 
ural alliance  ?  It  is  not  American  free- 
dom which  the  czars  are  fond  of;  they 
court  American  power  as  naturally  an- 
tagonistic to  that  of  England,  at  least 
on  the  seas.  Wielded  entire  by  a  Jeff. 
Davis,  with  all  the  Southern  spirit 
of  aggression,  it  would  be  to  them  a 
more  desirable  object  of  an  entente  cor- 
diale. 

But  why  should  wTe  not  accept  the 
proffered  aid,  though  the  offer  be 
prompted  by  selfish  motives  ?  Threat- 
ened by  a  wicked  interference  in  our 
affairs,  which  might  prove  dangerous 
to  our  national  existence,  wThy  refuse 
additional  means  to  guard  it,  though 
these  be  derived  from  an  impure 
source  ?  Will  an  innocent  man,  at- 
tacked by  assassins,  repulse  the  aid  of 
one  hastening  to  save  him,  on  the 
ground  that  he,  too,  is  a  murderer? 
Certainly  not.  History,  too,  proves  it 
by  noble  examples.  Pelopidas,  the 
Theban  hero,  invokes  the  aid  of  the 
Persian  king,  the  natural  enemy  of  the 
Greeks  ;  Cato,  who  prefers  a  free  death 
by  his  own  hand  to  life  under  a 
Caesar,  fights  side  by  side  with  Juba,  a 
king  of  barbarians;  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus,  the  champion  of  Protestantism  in 


Germany,  acts  in  concert  with  Riche- 
lieu, the  reducer  of  La  Rochellc,  its  last 
stronghold  in  France;  Pulaski,  who 
fights  for  freedom  in  Poland  and  dios 
for  it  in  America,  accepts  the  aid  of 
the  sultan ;  Franklin  calls  upon  the 
master  of  the  Bastile  to  defend  the 
Declaration  of  Independence;  Ypsilanti 
raises  the  standard  of  Neo-Grecian  lib- 
erty in  hope  of  aid  from  Czar  Alexan- 
der I,  and  happier  Hellenes  obtain  it 
from  Czar  Nicholas,  and  conquer ;  the 
heroic  defender  of  Rome  in  1849,  Gari- 
baldi, fights  in  1859,  so  to  say,  under 
the  lead  of  Louis  Napoleon,  the  de- 
stroyer of  that  republic. 

But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  the 
question  before  us  ?  Has  it  come  to 
this  ?  Is  the  cause  of  this  great  repub- 
lic reduced  to  such  extremities  ?  Is 
this  nation  of  twenty  millions  of  free- 
men, so  richly  endowed  with  all  the 
faculties,  resources,  and  artificial  means 
which  constitute  power,  unable  to  pre- 
serve its  national  existence,  indepen- 
dence, and  liberty,  without  help  from 
the  contaminating  hand  of  tyranny, 
without  sacrificing  its  honor  by  basely 
singing  hosannas  to  the  imperial 
butcher  of  Poland,  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  blood  of  the  people  of  Kos- 
ciuszko  and  Pulaski  cries  to  Heaven 
and  mankind  for  vengeance  ?  Is  the 
peril  so  great  ?  so  imminent  ?  Is  Han- 
nibal ante  portas?  Has  the  French 
fleet  dispersed  Secretary  Welles's  five 
hundred  and  eighty-eight  vessels  of 
war,  broken  the  Southern  blockade,  and 
appeared  before  our  Northern  harbors  ? 
Are  all  Jeff.  Davis's  bitter  complaints 
against  the  English  cabinet  but  a  sham, 
covering  a  deep-laid  conspiracy  with 
treacherous  Albion  ?  Is  Emperor  Max- 
imilian quietly  seated  on  the  throne  of 
Montezuma,  and  already  marching  his 
armies  upon  the  Rio  Grande  ?  The 
talk  of  foreign  intervention  has  been 
going  on  for  years,  and  not  a  threaten- 
ing cloud  is  yet  to  be  seen  on  our  hori- 
zon. Both  England  and  France  depre- 
cate the  idea  of  hostile  interference  in 
American  affairs.     It  is  Russia  that  is 
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menaced,  an  alliance  with  her  can  serve 
only  herself,  and  her  artifices  have 
caused  all  the  foolish  clamor  that 
threatens  to  disgrace  this  country. 

And  then,  accepting  aid  is  not  form- 
ing an  alliance,  still  less  an  alliance  de- 
fensive and  offensive.  Not  to  speak  of 
examples  too  remote,  every  one  familiar 
with  the  historical  characters  of  the 
men,  will  know  that  neither  Pulaski, 
Franklin,  Ypsilanti,  or  Garibaldi  would 
ever  have  so  degraded  his  cause — the 
cause  of  liberty — as  to  promise  to  the 
despot,  whose  aid  he  desired,  a  com- 
pensatory assistance  in  trampling  down 
a  people  rising  for  freedom.  No  inno- 
cent man  attacked  by  assassins  will 
promise,  with  honest  intent,  to  one  who 
offers  to  save  him,  his  assistance  in  con- 
tinuing a  work  of  murder  and  resisting 
the  arm  of  justice. 

For  it  must  be  supposed  that  nobody 
is  foolish  enough  to  believe  that  Russia 
would  offer  us  her  aid — say,  against 
France — without  requiring  from  us  a 
mutual  service ;  that  merely  in  order 
to  inflict  a  punishment  on  Louis  Napo- 
leon for  the  recognition  of  the  South, 
or  the  establishment  of  monarchy  in 
Mexico,  she  would,  still  bleeding  from 
the  wounds  inflicted  by  the  Polish  in- 
surrection, madly  launch  her  armies 
upon  the  Rhine,  or  start  her  hiding 
fleet  from  behind  the  fortified  shelters 
of  Cronstadt  and  Helsingfors,  make  it 
pass  the  Sound  and  Skager  Rack,  un- 
mindful of  the  frowning  batteries  of 
Landscrona  and  Marstrand,  pass  the 
Strait  of  Dover,  and  the  English  Chan- 
nel, and  enter  the  Atlantic,  quietly  leav- 
ing behind  Calais,  Boulogne,  Cher- 
bourg, and  Brest,  and  all  this  with  the 
certainty  of  raising  a  storm  which 
might  carry  the  armies  of  France  and 
her  allies  into  the  heart  of  Poland,  and 
ultimately,  by  restoring  that  country, 
press  czardom  back,  where  it  ought  to 
be,  behind  the  Dnieper.  Such  assist- 
ance she  would  and  could  not  honestly 


promise  were  we  even  to  vouch  a  simi- 
lar boon  to  her  in  case  Napoleon  should 
really  enter  upon  a  campaign  for  the 
deliverance  of  Poland.  For  neither 
promise  could  be  executed  with  the 
slightest  chance  of  real  success,  and 
without  exposing  the  naval  and  land 
forces  despatched  across  the  seas  to  al- 
most certain  total  destruction.  The 
only  practical  military  result  of  a  Russo- 
American  alliance  could  be  an  attack 
by  the  forces  of  the  United  States  on 
the  French  in  Mexico,  serving  as  a 
powerful  diversion  for  the  benefit  of 
Russia  assailed  by  France  in  Europe. 
This  is  what  Russia  knows  and  our 
eager  demonstrationists  are  unable  to 
perceive.  The  sword  of  France  hangs 
over  Russia,  just  engaged  in  finishing 
the  slaughter  of  Poland.  The  menace 
of  a  Russo- American  alliance  may  in- 
duce Napoleon,  who  is  entangled  in 
Mexico,  to  put  that  sword  back  into 
the  scabbard.  He  is  too  proud  and  too 
little  magnanimous  to  give  up,  yielding 
to  our  menace,  his  Mexican  work — a 
work  so  long  begun,  and  so  costly  in 
blood  and  treasure — and  turn  all  his 
attention,  all  his  forces  toward  Poland 
and  Russia.  He  may  give  up  Poland, 
for  which  he  has  not  yet  sacrificed  any- 
thing, and  turn  all  his  attention  toward 
Mexico  and  the  United  States.  Thus 
our  philo-Russian  enthusiasm  can  bear 
no  good  fruits  for  ourselves ;  it  can  serve 
Russia,  prevent  the  deliverance  of  Po- 
land, and  dishonor  the  fair  name  of  the 
American  republic. 

Yes,  dishonor  it.  Already,  speaking 
of  the  demonstrations  in  favor  of  the 
Russians,  that  patriot  soldier,  Sigel, 
exclaims :  '  They  make  me  almost  doubt 
the  common  sense  of  the  American 
people.'  And  it  is  not  Sigel  that  speaks 
thus :  it  is  the  voice  of  enlightened 
Germany,  of  the  freedom-loving  men 
of  Europe. 

May  the  people  of  America  heed  this 
warning  before  it  is  too  late  ! 
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PART    THE    LAST. 


1  Do  but  grasp  into  tho  thick  of  human  lifo  I  Every  ono  lives  it— to  not  many  is  it  known ;  and 
seize  it  where  you  will,  it  is  interesting.'— Goethe. 

'Successful.— Terminating  in  accomplishing  what  is  wished  or  intended.' — Webster's  Dic- 
tionary. 


chapter  ii. — continued. 

As  soon  as  they  reached  the  room, 
Mrs.  Meeker  exclaimed,  '  Augustus ! 
tell  me,  what  does  this  mean  ! ' 

The  young  man,  thus  appealed  to, 
stopped,  and,  regarding  his  mother  with 
a  fierce  expression,  exclaimed  : 

'  It  means  that  I  quit  New  York  to- 
night ! ' 

1  Augustus  I  you  are  a  cruel  creature 
to  alarm  me  in  this  way.' 

'  It  is  so,  mother.  I  have  got  into  a 
bad  scrape.' 

•  Tell  me  just  what  it  is,  Augustus — 
tell  me  the  whole  truth.' 

1  Well,  a  few  weeks  ago,  I  lost  a  large 
sum  of  money — no  matter  how.  I  ask- 
ed father  to  help  me.  I  made  him  a 
solemn  promise,  which  I  would  have 
kept,  provided  he  had  given  me  what  I 
required.  He  refused,  and  I  used  his 
name  to  raise  it.' 

1  O  Augustus !  Augustus  ! '  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Meeker  in  genuine  agony. 

'  It's  no  use  groaning  over  it,'  said 
the  young  man.  '  It  is  done ;  and, 
what  is  worse,  it  is  discovered  !  Father 
will  know  it  to-night.  What  I  want 
is,  money  enough  to  take  me  out  of  the 
country  ;  and  if  you  will  not  give  it  to 
me,  I  will  cut  my  throat  before  you 
leave  the  room  ! ' 

Mrs.  Meeker  could  only  reply  by  sobs 
and  hysterical  exclamations. 

I  It  is  of  no  use,  mother — I  mean  it ! ' 
continued  the  young  man. 

'Where  are  you  going,  Augustus?' 
said  Mrs.  Meeker,  faintly. 

'Across  the  water.  Give  me  the 
money,  and  I  shall  be  on  board  ship  in 
an  hour.' 

I I  have  only  two  hundred  dollars  in 


my  purse,'  said  his  mother,  mournfully, 
producing  it. 

'  It  will  serve  my  purpose,'  answered 
her  son.  '  You  can  send  me  more  after 
you  hear  from  me.' 

He  took  the  money  and  put  it  into 
his  pocket,  and  prepared  to  attend  his 
mother  to  the  door. 

'  But  when  shall  I  see  you  again,  Au- 
gustus ? '  faltered  Mrs.  Meeker. 

'  Never ! ' 

The  parental  feeling  could  no  longer 
be  restrained.  She  threw  herself  upon 
her  son's  neck,  sobbing  violently,  and 
declared  he  should  not  leave  her. 

It  did  not  avail.  Although  the  young 
man's  feelings  seemed  much  softened, 
he  resisted  all  her  appeals.  He  un- 
wound her  arms  with  tenderness,  and 
led  her  in  silence  down  the  staircase. 

'  Give  my  love  to  Harriet,'  he  said. 
'  Tell  her  I  never  will  forget  her.' 

He  opened  the  door  into  the  street — 
a  moment  after,  he  had  regained  his 
room ;  and  the  miserable  mother  was 
driven  back  to  her  magnificent  abode. 

The  next  day  an  ordinary  sailing 
vessel  left  New  York  for  Liverpool, 
having  on  board  the  only  son  of  Hiram 
Meeker. 

When  Mrs.  Meeker  reached  her  house, 
her  husband  had  finished  his  dinner, 
and  gone  out.  It  was  late  when  he  re- 
turned— so  late,  that  his  wife  had  al- 
ready retired. 

In  the  morning,  Mr.  Meeker  com- 
municated to  her  the  information  of  his 
son's  disgraceful  and  criminal  conduct. 
She  listened  with  such  an  air  of  sorrow 
and  distress,  that  it  did  not  occur  to 
him  that  she  manifested  no  surprise. 
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She  prudently,  perhaps,  forbore  com- 
municating the  incidents  of  the  previous 
evening,  for  she  knew  it  would  lead  to 
a  terrible  reproof  on  his  part.  Besides, 
her  present  interference  was  far  beyond 
anything  she  had  ever  ventured  on, 
and  she  stood  in  great  terror  of  Hiram 
where  important  matters  were  con- 
cerned. 

During  the  day,  Hiram  Meeker  had 
intelligence  of  his  son's  flight.  He  re- 
ceived it  with  great  outward  compo- 
sure, and  with  sensible  inward  relief. 

The  discovery  of  the  fraud  which  Au- 
gustus had  committed  had  also  been 
borne  with  entire  equanimity. 

The  fact  is,  Hiram,  having  thought 
best  to  conclude  that  his  son  was  irre- 
claimable, searched  the  Scriptures  to 
find  the  various  eminent  examples  of 
disobedient,  ungrateful,  and  wicked 
children ;  and  he  seemed  to  cherish 
with  unction  the  idea  of  being  num- 
bered among  the  godly  parents  of  a 
reprobate  child. 

His  own  position  was  so  strong,  so 
far  above  that  of  any  ordinary  man  of 
wealth,  that  the  circumstance  of  a  dis- 
solute son's  raising  a  few  thousand  dol- 
lars by  forging  his  name  (after  all,  it 
was  only  a  few  thousand)  could  only 
produce  an  expression  of  sympathy  for 
the  honored  father. 

"What  to  do  with  Augustus — that 
was  the  question  which  troubled  him 
through  the  night ;  and  the  morning 
brought  an  agreeable  solution  of  it. 

His  child,  an  only  son,  possessed  of 
many  noble  and  generous  qualities, 
without  any  of  his  father's  intense  self- 
ishness, was  a  wanderer  and  an  outcast 
on  the  earth,  and  he  unmoved,  undis- 
turbed, complacent ! 

It  was  soon  known  in  the  house  what 
had  become  of  Augustus.  When  Belle 
heard  of  it,  she  gave  a  shrug,  and  ex- 
claimed, '  Poor  Gus  ! ' 

Harriet,  the  invalid,  was  deeply  af- 
fected. Seeing  how  much  she  was  sor- 
rowing, her  mother,  whose  heart  was 
still  tender  from  the  recollection  of  her 
late  parting  with  her  boy,  told  her,  un- 


der promise  of  secrecy  (she  knew  she 
could  trust  her),  that  she  had  seen  Au- 
gustus before  he  went  away,  and  re- 
peated the  message  with  which  she  had 
been  charged. 

'  O  mamma ! '  exlaimed  the  poor  girl, 
'  we  can  save  him — I  know  we  can ! 
You  say  he  is  to  write  you.  We  shall 
know  where  he  is,  and  by-and-by  he 
will  come  back.' 

'  Your  father  will  never  permit  it.' 

'  Perhaps  not  immediately ;  but  he 
will  yield — I  am  sure  he  will  yield.' 

1  You  do  not  know  him  as  I  know 
him,'  said  Mrs.  Meeker,  in  a  tone  so 
sepulchral,  that  it  made  her  daughter 
start.     '  He  will  never  yield — never  ! ' 

I  think  from  that  period  the  conduct 
of  Mrs.  Meeker  toward  her  daughter 
was  much  less  indifferent,  not  to  say 
harsh,  than  it  had  previously  been. 
Harriet  was,  in  a  way,  connected  with 
her  last  recollection  of  Augustus.  And 
this  spark  of  a  mother's  tenderness  did, 
to  an  extent,  spread  a  diffusing  warmth 
over  her  whole  nature. 

CHAPTER  III. 

Hiram  Meeker  had  erected  an  en- 
tire block  of  buildings,  which  he  called 
'  model  houses  for  the  poor.' 

By  this  observation  the  reader  must 
not  suppose  I  mean  that  they  were  pro- 
vided gratis  for  that  ever-present  class. 
No.  But  they  were  made  on  a  new 
plan,  so  as  to  give  each  family  comfort- 
able quarters,  as  if  each  had  a  house 
of  their  own. 

Hiram  Meeker  received  great  credit 
for  the  '  act  of  benevolence '  in  building 
these  homes  for  poor  people.  Doubt- 
less it  was  a  very  great  improvement 
over  the  old  arrangement.  Still,  Hi- 
ram's block  of  buildings  netted  him  just 
fifteen  per  cent,  per  annum,  after  de- 
ducting all  possible  charges  and  ex- 
penses against  the  property. 

To  secure  such  a  handsome  return, 
there  had,  of  course,  to  be  very  strict 
and  careful  management.  Hiram's 
agent  in  this  department  was  a  man 
entirely  satisfactory  to  him,  and  with 
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whom  he  never  interfered.  Frequent 
complaints  were  made  of  this  man's  se- 
verity, to  which  Hiram  would  pay  no 
attention.  It  was  impossible  for  him 
to  look  after  all  the  details  of  his  va- 
rious affairs.  An  agent  once  appointed, 
people  must  transact  their  business  with 
him. 

This  was  reasonable,  as  a  rule  ;  but 
Hiram's  iniquity  was  displayed  in  the 
nature  of  the  men  whom  he  selected  to 
manage  for  him.  You  see  he  placed 
exacting  and  relentless  folks  in  charge, 
and  then  tried  to  avoid  the  responsi- 
bility of  their  acts  of  severity. 

One  day,  a  few  weeks  after  the  cir- 
cumstances recorded,  in  the  last  chap- 
ter, Hiram  was  seated  in  his  inner  and 
very  private  office,  outside  of  which 
was  his  regular  office,  wdiere  was  his 
confidential  clerk ;  and  beyond  that  the 
counting  room  of  the  princely  house 
of  '  Hiram  Meeker ' — for  he  admitted 
no  partners — which  several  rooms  were 
protected  against  persons  haviug  no 
business  to  transact  with  the  house,  but 
who  wished  to  see  Mr.  Meeker  person- 
ally. 

This  class  found  entrance  very  diffi- 
cult. They  had  first  to  announce  the 
nature  of  their  business.  If  it  required 
personal  attention,  they  were  introduced 
to  a  species  of  general  agent,  who  was 
high  in  Mr.  Meeker's  confidence.  If 
this  last  character  was  satisfied,  then 
an  interview'  could  be  had  with  the 
great  man  himself. 

I  say,  one  day  Hiram  was  seated 
in  his  most  private  apartment,  quite 
alone.  He  was  engaged  in  calculations 
for  some  large  real-estate  improvements 
involving  an  outlay  of  at  least  a  million 
of  dollars.  He  had  given  orders  not  to 
be  interrupted,  and  was  deeply  absorb- 
ed in  his  plans,  when  the  door  opened, 
and  a  young  man  came  in  with  a  quick 
step. 

Hiram  did  not  look  up.  He  sup- 
posed it  was  some  one  connected  with 
the  establishment. 

'  Is  this  Mr.  Meeker  ? '  was  asked,  in 
a  vigorous,  earnest  voice. 


Hiram  raised  his  head,  and  beheld  an 
individual  apparently  five-and-twenty, 
dressed  rather  carelessly,  but  in  the 
manner  of  a  gentleman.  He  was  of 
goodly  proportions,  and  had  dark  hair, 
a  clear  complexion,  and  keen  gray 
eyes. 

Hiram  made  no  reply  to  the  ques- 
tion, except  to  ask,  '  What  is  your 
name  ? ' 

'  Dr.  Ephraim  Peters,'  said  the  young 
man  with  the  sparkling  gray  eyes. 

'  Who  admitted  you  ? '  continued 
Hiram. 

'  I  had  a  pressing  errand  of  life  and 
death,  and  could  not  wait  for  a  formal 
presentation.' 

'  What  is  your  business  ? ' 

Dr.  Peters  took  a  seat  with  consid- 
erable deliberation,  while  Hiram  wait- 
ed, with  a  displeased  look,  for  him  to 
reply. 

'  You  are  the  owner  of  the  block  of 
'  model  houses,'  as  they  are  called  ? ' 

Hiram  nodded. 

'  A  patient  of  mine,  a  laboring  man, 
is  one  of  your  tenants.  He  broke  his 
leg  a  few  months  ago,  falling  from  a 
scaffolding.  He  has  had  hard  work  to 
live  since.  Thursday  his  wife  was  taken 
ill.  Yesterday  was  rent  day — he  pays 
monthly  in  advance.  He  could  not  get 
the  money,  and  your  agent  refuses  to 
give  him  any  grace.  Now  what  I  want 
to  say  is,  the  poor  woman  can't  be 
moved  without  danger  to  her  life.' 

'Well?' 

1  Well,'  echoed  the  other,  '  I  want  to 
get  an  order  from  you  to  let  her  remain.' 

'  See  the  agent.' 

'  I  have  seen  him  ;  and,  what  is  more, 
although  I  am  poor  enough  myself — 
for  I  am  just  starting,  you  see,  in  New 
York — I  oifered  to  pawn  my  watch  and 
pay  the  rent  myself,  but  the  man  would 
not  take  it.' 

'No?' 

1  No,  he  would  not.  He  said  they 
had  gone  over  the  time,  and  he  did  not 
want  tenants  who  depended  on  charity 
to  pay  rent ;  besides  he  said  he  wa9 
afraid  the  woman  was  going  to  die, 
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and  lie  did  not  want  a  death  in  the 
building — it  would  give  it  a  bad  name.' 

The  young  man  paused,  with  the  air 
of  one  who  had  made  a  successful  argu- 
ment, and  was  waiting  for  an  auspicious 
result. 

The  only  notice  Hiram  took  of  him 
was  to  say,  in  a  decided  tone,  as  he  re- 
sumed his  calculations,  '  I  can't  inter- 
fere.' 

'  Can't  interfere  ! '  said  the  other, 
with  naive  astonishment.  '  Why,  what 
do  you  mean  ?  It  will  kill  the  woman, 
I  tell  you  !     You  must  interfere.' 

'  Young  man,  you  forget  yourself.  I 
repeat,  go  to  the  agent.  I  shall  not  in- 
terfere.' 

'  Well,  well,'  said  the  young  physi- 
cian, rising,  'I  have  heard  of  hard 
hearts  and  cruel  men  who  grind  the 
faces  of  the  poor,  but  you  are  the  first  I 
have  seen.  I  don't  envy  you,  though. 
I  would  not  stand  in  your  shoes  for  a 
good  deal.' 

While  Dr.  Ephraim  Peters  was  deliv- 
ering himself  of  the  above,  Hiram  had 
struck  a  small  bell  which  stood  before 
him,  and  a  young  man  entered  in  re- 
sponse to  the  summons  just  as  the  doc- 
tor concluded. 

'  Holmes,  send  for  a  policeman.' 

1  Yes,  sir.'  And  Holmes  withdrew  to 
execute  the  commission. 

'  Do  you  mean  that  for  me  ? '  ex- 
claimed the  young  doctor,  choking  with 
passion,  while  the  gray  eyes  flashed 
dangerously. 

Hiram  made  no  reply,  but  occupied 
himself  intently  with  the  figures  before 
him. 

'  I  say,'  said  the  other,  in  a  louder 
tone,  '  do  you  mean  that  for  me  ?  I 
suppose  you  do,  and  I  have  half  a  mind 
that  the  errand  shall  not  be  for  noth- 
ing. Yes,  I  have  more  than  half  a  mind 
to  break  every  bone  in  your  worthless 
body  ! ' 

He  looked  at  that  moment,  with  his 
clenched  hand,  erect  figure,  and  ener- 
getic presence,  quite  capable  of  carry- 
ing out  the  threat. 

Still,  Hiram  paid  not  the  slightest 


attention  to  this  demonstration,  but 
worked  at  his  figures,  more  abstracted 
than  ever.  He  knew  it  was  merely  a 
matter  of  time  ;  the  policeman  would 
arrive  in  two  or  three  minutes,  and,  as 
he  hoped,  would  catch  the  doctor  in 
the  midst  of  his  violent  outburst  of 
passion. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  young  hero 
soon  discovered  that  he  was  to  get  no 
satisfaction  from  his  antagonist,  as  he 
now  considered  him,  by  the  course  he 
was  pursuing.  He,  too,  began  to  count 
the  moments — well  aware  that  he  had 
not  much  time  to  spare. 

He  determined  to  change  his  tactics. 

'  After  all,'  he  exclaimed,  in  a  delib- 
erate tone,  '  I  will  not  give  you  the 
chance  for  a  case  of  assault  and  battery. 
I  think  better  of  the  whole  matter. 
Nature  is  slower,  to  be  sure,  but  she 
will  do  the  work  better  than  I  could. 
Do  you  know  what  an  advantage  I 
have  over  you  ?  I  am  twenty-five,  and 
you  fifty-five.  Money  cannot  buy  back 
those  thirty  years.  That's  about  all  I 
have  to  say. 

'  Not  quite,  either,'  he  continued,  still 
more  deliberately.  '  I  am  a  medical 
man,  accustomed  to  judge  of  a  per- 
son's condition  by  observation.  Do  you 
want  me  to  tell  you  what  is  the  matter 
with  you  ? ' 

Dr.  Ephraim  Peters  paused,  as  if  for 
a  reply. 

A  natural  instinct,  which  acts  with- 
out our  volition,  took  such  sudden  pos- 
session of  Hiram,  that  he  raised  his 
eyes  from  his  papers  and  turned  them 
upon  the  questioner,  as  if  expecting 
him  to  continue. 

'  I  see  the  subject  interests  you,'  said 
the  doctor.  'Take  my  advice.  Sit 
over  your  papers  less,  and  exercise  more 
— or  you  will  be  struck  with  paralysis 
within  five  years  !     Good-day.' 

He  turned  and  quitted  the  apartment 
with  a  slow  and  dignified  step. 

As  he  advanced  a  little  way  along 
the  street,  he  encountered  Holmes,  still 
in  search  of  a  police  officer. 

He  had  been  at  two  or  three  places 
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where  one  was  always  visible ;  but,  as 
usual  when  wanted,  none  were  to  be 
found. 

1  Holmes,1  said  the  doctor,  addressing 
him  as  if  he  had  known  him  all  his  life, 
f  hurry  back  to  your  employer ;  he 
wants  you  particularly.' 

Holmes  sped  off  at  the  word,  de- 
lighted to  be  relieved  in  his  search ; 
and  Dr.  Ephraim  Peters  went  on  his 
way. 

lie  was  not  mistaken  as  to  the  effect 
of  the  last  attack.  His  chance  shot 
struck  Hiram  amidships.  The  latter 
continued  gazing  on  vacancy  for  a  mo- 
ment or  two  after  the  doctor  had  left 
the  room. 

'  Paralysis — paralysis  ! '  he  muttered. 
'  That  is  what  killed  mother  ! ' 

Hiram  started  up,  and  walked  across 
the  room.  He  pinched  his  arms  and 
his  legs,  and  both  his  cheeks.  He  fan- 
cied his  left  side  had  less  sensibility 
than  his  right. 

"  My  brain  is  overworked,  that's  a  fact. 
Dr.  Joslin  has  told  me  so  frequently. 
I  must  ride  every  morning  before  break- 
fast ;  I  ought  not  to  have  neglected  it. 
Paralysis !  how  did  he  come  to  say 
paralysis  ? ' — and  he  commenced  pinch- 
ing himself  again. 

In  the  midst  of  these  demonstrations, 
Holmes  entered. 

Hiram  turned  on  him  angrily.  He 
had  forgotten  about  sending  him  for 
a  police  officer. 

'  I  thought  you  wanted  me,'  said  the 
young  man,  timidly. 

'  No,  I  do  not ! ' 

Holmes  retreated. 

Hiram  Meeker  put  on  his  overcoat, 
took  his  hat,  and,  though  still  early, 
prepared  to  walk  all  the  way  to  his 
house. 

One  thing  was  uppermost  in  his 
mind — paralysis ! 

Hiram  reached  his  house  in  a  very 
pious  state  of  mind. 

His  wife  and  Belle  were  both  out, 
and  he  went  immediately  to  Harriet's 
room. 

vol.  v. — 15 


She  was  delighted  to  welcome  her 
father  so  early,  aud  she  told  him  so. 

Hiram  regarded  the  attenuated  form 
and  pale,  thin  face  of  his  daughter, 
and  I  hope  I  am  right  in  saying  that  he 
felt  a  touch  of  pity  when  he  reflected 
on  her  distressed  situation,  shut  out 
from  the  world,  and  slowly  wasting 
away. 

At  any  rate,  he  returned  her  greeting 
with  more  than  ordinary  kindness,  and 
seated  himself  by  the  side  of  the  couch 
where  she  was  reclining. 

[Had  you  the  power  to  look  into  the 
heart,  even  as  the  Omniscient  regards 
it,  which,  think  you,  would  most  chal- 
lenge your  pity,  Hiram  or  his  daugh- 
ter ?] 

'  I  fear  you  are  lonely,  Harriet,  so 
much  of  the  day  by  yourself.' 

'  Not  very  lonely,  papa.  You  know 
I  have  a  good  many  visits,  and  Mar- 
garet (the  nurse)  is  invaluable.  She 
reads  to  me  whenever  I  desire  ;  and  she 
is  so  cheerful  always,  that — ' 

1  Has  your  Uncle  Frank  been  here  to- 
day ? '  interrupted  Hiram. 

i  No,  papa,  but  he  is  coming  in  to- 
morrow.' 

1  What  time,  think  you  ? ' 

'  Uncle  generally  comes  about  six 
o'clock.  He  says  he  reserves  his  last 
visit  before  dinner  for  me.' 

1  Ask  him  to  dine  with  us.  Tell  him 
I  want  to  see  him  particularly.' 

{ Indeed,  I  will  ! '  said  Harriet,  joy- 
fully, for  she  knew  there  was  not  much 
cordiality  between  them. 

Now  Hiram  had  suddenly  conceived 
the  idea  of  consulting  Doctor  Frank 
about  any  latent  tendency  to  paralysis 
in  his  constitution,  and  whether  it  was 
hereditary  or  not,  and  so  forth,  and  so 
forth.  Aside  from  his  high  reputation 
as  a  physician,  he  knew  his  brother 
could  naturally  judge  better  about  that 
than  any  one  else.  His  mind,  had 
wandered,  therefore,  from  his  daughter 
back  to  himself. 

Fortunately,  she  did  not  understand 
the  selfish  nature  of  the  interruption. 

*I  wish  you  would  come  home  as 
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early  every  day,  papa.  How  little  you 
are  with  us  ! ' 

'  It  is  a  great  self-denial,  my  child — 
very  great,'  responded  Hiram  ;  *  but  on 
the  rich  fall  a  heavy  responsibility — 
very  heavy — and  I  must  bear  it.  Provi- 
dence has  so  ordered.  We  must  up- 
hold society.  We  have  to  sustain  law 
and  order — law  and  order.' 

He  should  have  said  that  it  was  law 
and  order  which  sustained  Mm. 

[Ah,  reader,  it  is  a  mighty  moral  re- 
straint which  makes  the  crowd  wait 
patiently  outside.'] 

Harriet  heaved  a  deep  sigh.  She 
could  not  deny  what  her  father  had  so 
pertinently  expressed,  yet  these  high- 
sounding  words  made  no  impression 
on  her. 

4  Alas  ! '  she  said,  mournfully,  '  if  I 
were  a  man,  I  should  never  wish  to  be 
rich.' 

Hiram  was  preparing  to  make  a  harsh 
reply,  but,  looking  at  his  daughter,  her 
wan  features  at  that  moment  were  so 
expressive  of  every  finer  feeling,  that 
his  baser  nature  was  subdued  before  it. 

He  took  her  hand  kindly,  and  said, 
with  a  smile, '  My  dear  child,  you  know 
nothing  about  these  things.' 

'  I  suppose  not,  papa ;  but  I  have 
made  you  smile,  and  that  is  worth 
something.' 

The  interview  was  not  prolonged. 
Hiram  soon  felt  a  restless  feeling  come 
over  him.  It  occurred  to  him,  just 
then,  that  he  would  have  time  before 
dinner  to  take  a  look  at  the  locality 
which  he  was  preparing  to  occupy  for 
his  real-estate  improvements. 

He  told  Harriet  so,  and  repeating  his 
request  that  she  should  induce  her 
uncle  to  stay  to  dinner,  he  left  her 
apartment. 

As  the  door  closed,  his  daughter 
sighed  again.  For  a  while  she  appeared 
to  be  absorbed  in  thought.  Recover- 
ing, she  directed  the  nurse  to  proceed 
with  the  book  she  had  in  reading. 

We  dare  not  inquire  what  was  pass- 
ing in  her  mind  during  those  few  mo- 
ments of  reflection.    Perhaps,  through 


that  strange  discrimination  which  is 
sometimes  permitted  to  those  appointed 
to  die,  she  had  a  partial  insight  into 
her  father's  real  nature. 

I  trust  not.  I  hope  she  was  spared 
that  trial.  It  is  an  awful  thing  for  a 
child  to  awaken  to  a  sense  of  a  parent's 
unworthiness ! 

CHAPTER,   IV. 

The  two  brothers  had  met — had  met 
more  congenially  than  they  ever  met  be- 
fore. This  was  all  Hiram's  doings.  He 
seemed  like  a  new  creature  in  his  bear- 
ing toward  Doctor  Frank,  who  could 
not  (indeed  he  had  no  wish  to  do  so) 
resist  the  influence  of  his  cordial  treat- 
ment. After  dinner,  they  sat  together 
in  the  library.  They  chatted  of  the 
old,  old  times  when  Frank  was  in  col- 
lege, and  Hiram,  a  little  bit  of  a  fellow, 
was  his  pet  and  plaything  during  the 
vacations. 

'  We  have  done  something,  Frank, 
to  keep  up  the  Meeker  name  in  New 
York,'  said  the  millionnaire,  when  that 
topic  was  exhausted.  '  You  are  at  the 
top  of  the  profession,  and  I — I  have  ac- 
complished a  good  deal.' 

Hiram  spoke  in  such  a  genial,  mel- 
low tone,  that  Frank  was  touched. 

'  Yes,'  he  replied  ;  '  you  have  at  least 
achieved  wonders.  Do  you  remember 
what  mother  used  always  to  prophesy 
about  you  ?     It  is  fulfilled  tenfold.' 

'  Poor  mother  ! '  sighed  Hiram. 

1  Ah,  yes !  she  was  carried  off  very 
unexpectedly.  What  a  vigorous  con- 
stitution she  had,  to  all  appearance  ! ' 

'  Do  you  know,  Frank,  they  tell  me  I 
may  look  for  a  similar  visitation  at  her 
age  ?' 

'  You  ?  nonsense  !  Who  has  been 
filling  your  ears  with  such  stuff  ? ' 

'  Stuff*  or  not,  so  I  am  advised  serious- 
ly.    What  think  you  of  it  ? ' 

Thus  appealed  to,  Doctor  Frank  re- 
garded his  brother  more  critically. 

'  That  is  right,'  said  Hiram.  '  Now 
that  you  are  here,  give  me  an  examina- 
tion.' 

Doctor  Frank  thereupon  asked  several 
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pertinent  questions,  to  which  satisfac- 
tory replies  were  made.  He  sounded 
Hiram's  chest :  it  was  responsive  as  a 
drum.  Then  he  proceeded  to  manipu- 
late him  in  a  more  professional  way. 
He  put  his  car  close  down,  and  held  it 
for  a  minute,  to  get  the  pulsation  of  the 
heart.  This  he  repeated  two  or  three 
times. 

Hiram's  face  grew  anxious. 

1  You  find  something  wrong,'  he  said. 

His  brother  made  no  reply,  except  to 
ask  more  questions. 

At  last  he  exclaimed,  ■  You  are  all 
right,  Hiram— all  right.  There  is  a 
little  irregularity  about  the  action  of 
the  heart :  it  is  not  chronic,  but  con- 
nected with  the  digestive  organs.  You 
are  in  as  good  health  as  a  man  could 
ask  to  be.  Only,  don't  use  your  brain 
quite  so  much ;  it  interferes  with  your 
digestion,  and  that  in  you  affects  the 
action  of  the  heart.  It  is  not  wTorth 
mentioning,  I  assure  you '  (Hiram  was 
looking  alarmed)  ;  '  but,  since  you  can 
just  as  well  as  not,  I  say,  take  more 
exercise,  and  give  your  brain  a  holiday 
now  and  then.' 

'  Thank  you — thank  you  !  So  vou 
don't  think  there  is  anything  in  the 
idea  that  I  shall  be — be — struck  with 
paralysis — at  about  the  same  age  that 
mother  was  ? ' 

'  Pure  nonsense,  Hiram — utter  non- 
sense I '  exclaimed  Doctor  Frank,  cheer- 
fully. [He  knew  how  foolish  it  is  to 
alarm  one.]  '  Still,  exercise,  exercise. 
That  we  ought  all  to  do.' 

The  next  day,  Hiram  commenced  his 
morning  rides  ;  one  hour  before  break- 
fast regularly. 

He  had  fought  the  battle  of  life,  and 
had  won.  Now  he  was  called  on  to  go 
into  another  contest,  ne  set  to  work 
at  this  with  his  customary  assiduity. 

No  one  who  saw  the  millionnaire  on 
his  horse,  trotting  sharply  over  the  road 
very  early  in  the  morning,  understood 
really  what  was  going  on. 

One  day,  however,  Dr.  Ephraim  Pe- 
ters caught  sight  of  him,  spurring  on 
under  full  headway,  as  if  everything 


depended  on  the  work  he  had  in 
hand. 

'  Do  you  know  who  that  is,  and  what 
he  is  about  ? '  asked  the  young  doctor 
of  his  companion. 

'No.' 

'  It  is  Hiram  Meeker,  fighting  Death ! ' 

CHAPTER   V. 

As  the  gay  season  progressed,  the 
love  affair  between  Signor  Filippo  Bar- 
bone  and  the  daughter  of  the  million- 
naire was  not  permitted  to  languish. 

The  Signor  was  not  in  society. 

Much  as  she  might  desire  to  do  so, 
Belle  dared  not  venture  on  the  hazardous 
experiment  of  introducing  into  her  own 
aristocratic  circle  one  who  had  so  lately 
figured  as  a  second-rate  opera  singer. 
He  would  have  been  recognized  at  once, 
and  the  whole  town  agitated  by  the 
scandal. 

Belle  knew  this  very  well.  Yet, 
strange  to  say,  it  did  not  in  the  least 
weaken  her  infatuation  for  this  coarse 
fellow.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  it 
stimulated  it.  Self-willed  and  impe- 
rious, she  tolerated  with  extreme  impa- 
tience any  restraint  whatever.  In  this 
instance,  it  was  the  more  tantalizing 
and  exciting,  because  she  felt  that  the 
world  would  be  in  opposition  to  her ; 
while  her  lover  adroitly  added  fuel  to 
the  flame,  by  protesting  that  he  would 
no  longer  consent  to  be  so  unjust,  so 
selfish,  so  criminal,  as  to  attempt  to  ab- 
sorb her  attention,  or  even  intrude  on 
her  notice.  True,  he  should  himself 
fade  away  and  perish  (he  looked  very 
much  like  it)  ;  what  of  that  ?  What 
were  misery  and  death  to  him,  com- 
pared with  her  ease  and  peace  of 
mind  ? 

Thereupon  he  would  disappear  for 
two  or  three  days,  during  which  time 
Belle  would  work  herself  into  a  fever 
of  excitement.  And  when  he  did  re- 
turn, unable,  as  he  would  say,  to  keep 
his  oath  to  himself  never  to  see  her 
again,  she  would  receive  him  with  such 
emotion  and  such  passionate  demon- 
strations of  delight,  that  the  wily  knave 
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was  satisfied  he  had  completed  his  con- 
quest. 

Things  were  at  just  this  pass,  when 
Hiram  received  an  anonymous  letter, 
warning  him  in  vague  terms  of  what 
was  going  on,  but  mentioning  no 
names. 

Hiram  was  thunderstruck.  On  re- 
flection, he  was  convinced  that  it  was 
the  work  of  some  envious  person,  who 
had  got  up  the  note  to  cause  him  or 
his  daughter  annoyance  ;  or  else  that  it 
was  a  miserable  joke,  perpetrated  by 
some  foolish  fellow.  So  entirely  was 
he  assured  that  one  or  the  other  hypo- 
thesis was  correct,  that  he  dismissed  the 
matter  from  his  mind.  He  carried  the 
note  home,  however,  and  handed  it  to 
Belle  in  a  playful  manner,  while  he  be- 
stowed his  customary  caress,  and  re- 
ceived a  kiss  in  return. 

'  Young  lady,  what  do  you  think  of 
that  ? '  he  asked. 

It  was  fortunate — or  rather  most  un- 
fortunate— that  Hiram  did  not  enter- 
tain the  slightest  suspicion  of  his 
daughter :  else  he  would  have  been  led 
to  scrutinize  her  countenance  as  he 
made  the  remark. 

Like  most  persons  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  decide  for  themselves,  he 
never  questioned  the  correctness  of  his 
judgment  after  it  was  once  formed. 

Belle,  for  an  instant,  felt  the  floor 
sinking  away  under  her  feet ! 

It  was  only  for  an  instant. 

With  the  readiness  for  which  the  sex 
are  so  remarkable,  she  at  once  gave  way 
to  a  most  violent  exhibition  of  temper. 
She  walked  up  and  down  the  room,  ap- 
parently in  a  transport  of  rage ;  she  tore 
the  note  into  a  hundred  pieces,  and 
threw  them  into  the  grate. 

What  was  to  be  done  ?  What  would 
her  father  do  to  punish  the  miscreant 
who  had  dared  take  such  a  liberty  with 
her  name  ?  Boldly  she  stepped  before 
him,  and  asked  the  question. 

During     these     exhibitions,    Hiram 


stood  smiling  all  the  while.  Belle 
was  very  handsome,  and  never,  as  he 
thought,  so  brilliant  as  at  that  moment, 
giving  vent  to  her  woman's  passion. 

It  was  really  so.  Her  form,  her  face, 
her  eyes  worked  so  harmoniously  in 
the  scene  she  had  got  up  to  cover  what 
was  below  the  surface,  that  she  did  pre- 
sent, to  any  one  whose  senses  were  ar- 
biters, a  most  beautiful  display. 

'  You  are  laughing  at  me,  papa — I 
see  very  plainly  you  are  laughing  at 
me  !     I  will  not  endure  it !     I — ' 

'  Belle,'  interrupted  her  father,  '  you 
little  goose,  what  do  you  think  I  care 
for  the  scribbling  of  any  fool  that 
chooses  to  disgrace  himself?  What 
should  you,  my  daughter,  care  ?  To  be 
sure,  I  can  understand  why  you  may 
suddenly  give  way  to  your  feelings ; 
but  there  is  reason  in  all  things.  Don't 
you  think  the  miserable  fellow  who 
penned  that  scrawl  (by-the-way,  you 
have  very  foolishly  destroyed  it,  pro- 
vided you  did  wish  to  trace  it  out) — I 
say,  don't  you  think  the  fellow  who 
perpetrated  the  ridiculous  joke  would 
be  pleased  enough  to  see  how  you  take 
it?' 

He  took  his  daughter  by  the  arm — 
a  very  beautiful  arm — and  gave  her  a 
little  shake — a  playful,  pleasant  shake. 
Looking  her  in  the  face,  he  said  :  '  An- 
swer me,  Belle — am  I  not  right  ?  Have 
you  not  sense  enough  to  see  that  I  am 
right  ? ' 

'  Oh,  I  suppose  so,  papa.  You  are 
always  right.  That  is,  I  never  can  an- 
swer your  arguments  ;  but — ' 

'That  will  do,  Belle.  Run  off  to 
your  room,  and  come  down  quite  your- 
self for  dinner.' 

Belle  gave  her  father  an  arch  smile, 
to  show  how  obedient  she  was,  and 
bounded  away. 

Hiram  watched  his  daughter  with 
delight  as  she  ran  up  the  staircase,  and 
his  heart  exulted  in  the  possession  of 
a  child  so  charming  and  attractive. 
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T  II  E     ANDES. 

TnE  Andes,  like  a  vast  wall,  ex-  In  seience  as  in  war,  ranks  alter  ranks 
tend  along  the  western  coast  of  South  may  fall ;  but  the  living  press  on  to  fill 
America.  Woods  cluster,  like  billows  the  vacant  places.  The  squadrons  are 
of  foliage,  around  the  feet  of  the  moun-  ever  full  and  eager  for  service.  To 
tains.  A  vast  network  of  intersecting  search  new  lands  through  and  through, 
streams  is  wToven  by  the  gigantic  warp  or  to  drag  old  cities  from  the  graves 
and  woof  of  these  mountains.  Many  of  centuries,  men  will  advance  as  he- 
brooks,  stealing  along,  scarcely  heard,  roically  as  an  army  moves  to  the  cap- 
over  the  table-lands,  and  many  fierce  ture  of  Chapultepec.  Not  a  flower  can 
torrents,  dashing  wildly  through  rocky  breathe  forth  its  fragrance,  though  in 
crevices,  fill  the  great  streams  that  roll,  marshes  full  of  venomous  serpents  and 
some  into  the  Caribbean  Sea,  some  into  of  as  deadly  malaria,  but  science  will 
the  near  Pacific ;  while  one,  the  mighty  count  its  leaves,  and  copy  with  unerring 
Amazon,  stretches  across  the  continent  pencil  the  softest  tints  that  stain  them 
for  more  than  three  thousand  miles,  and  with  varied  bloom  and  beauty.  Science 
swells  the  Atlantic  with  the  torrents  of  will  detect  every  kind  of  rock  in  the 
the  Andes.  The  keel  of  a  vessel  enter-  structure  of  the  most  defiant  crag.  Not 
ing  the  Amazon  from  the  Atlantic,  may  a  bird  can  chant  or  build  its  nest  in 
cut  through  waters  that  once  fell  as  the  most  leafy  shade,  but  science  will 
flakes  of  snow  on  the  most  western  find  the  nest,  describe  every  change  of 
ridges  of  the  Andes,  and  glistened  with  color  on  the  feathers  of  the  little  singer, 
the  last  rays  of  the  sun  as  he  sank  in  and  set  to  music  every  tone  that  gushes 
the  Pacific.  from  its  tiny  throat.     Not  a  gem  can 

A  spell  of  fascination  hangs  about  repose  safe  from  seizure,  in  the  rocks, 

the  Amazon.     Its  wonders,  known  and  in  the  sand,  or  in  the  torrent.     Not  a 

unknown,  have   a    marvellous    attrac-  star  can  twinkle  in  the  abyss  of  night, 

tion ;  and  the  perils  encountered  in  its  but  science  will  tell  its  rate  of  light, 

exploration  give  a  throb  of  interest  to  and  describe  its  silent  and  mysterious 

its  very  name.  orbit.      Torrid  heat,  the    earthquake, 

How  terrible  were  the  sufferings  of  the  tornado,  the  pestilence,  mountains 

Gonzalo  Pizarro  and  his  companions,  of  ice,   craters   of  flame — science  will 

who  set  forth  in  youth  and  vigor  to  dare  them  all,  to  know  one    more  law 

explore    the   valley   of   the    Amazon  !  of  nature.    God  speed  the  daring  of  sci- 

How  worn  and  haggard  the  survivors  ence,  if  only  her  votaries  will  not  place 

returned  to  Quito,  leaving  some  of  the  the  law  in  the  place  of  Him  who  made 

daring  cavaliers  of  Spain  to  bleach  in  both  it  and  the  works  which  it  was 

death  on  the  wild  plain,  or  to  moulder  commissioned  to  guide.    Science,  when 

in  the  lonely  glen  !   No  river  has  sadder  she  has   found  the  highest    and    the 

chronicles  of  suffering  and  danger  than  most  comprehensive  law  of  nature,  has 

the  Amazon.     Still,  the  exploration,  so  not  touched  Deity  itself;  she  has  but 

hazardous,  yet  of  such  vast  value,  will  touched  the  hem  of  the  garment  of  the 

go  on.     Many  a  hero  in  the  great  war  Great  Lawgiver. 

with  nature  will  follow  the  track  of  One   veteran   of   science,   Alexander 

Herndon,  the  noble  man  as  well  as  the  von  Humboldt,  has  yielded  to  the  great 

brave  explorer,  who  escaped  the  perils  law  of  humanity,  as  inexorable  as  any 

of  the  great  river,  only  to  sink,  with  his  that  he  found  in  nature.   His  researches 

manly  heart,  into  the  great  deep.  in  South  America,  though  mainly  con 
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fined  to  the  valley  of  the  Oronoco,  were  some  portions  of  the  inspiring  scenery 
most  thorough,  and  his  array  of  facts  of  the  Andes.     Church's  pictures  are 
and  observations    are    of   inestimable  avowedly  compositions,  and  not  tran- 
value.     Yet,  Humboldt  searched  into  scripts  of  actual  views ;  yet,  they  are 
nature  with  the  coldness  of  the  anato-  not  more  remarkable  for  ideal  beauty 
mist,  content  with  examining  its  ma-  than   for  truthfulness  to  nature.      Al- 
terial  structure,  rather  than  with  the  though  no  real  scenes  among  the  Andes 
zeal  of  one  who  seeks  images  of  Divine  correspond    to  his    painting,  yet   the 
power  impressed  alike  on  solid  rocks  glorious  characteristics   of  the  Andes 
and    gliding  streams.      Science,   how-  are  seen  in  every  line,  in  every  color, 
ever  rigid,  would  not  have  restrained  in  all  the  strange  lights  and  shadows 
the  ardor  of  homage  to  the  Author  of  of  his  paintings.     Imagination,  which 
creative   energy  and   grandeur,   burst-  sees  at  once  the  powers  and  proportions 
ing  forth  irrepressibly  in  scenes  where  of  things,  is,  when  joined  to  a  feeling 
angels  would  have   adored  the  Great  heart,   the  surest  guide  to  him  who 
First  Cause,  and  where  man  can  do  no  would  describe  natural  truth,  whether 
less.  of  the  souls  of  men  or  of  material  forms, 
Humboldt's   fame  as   an  observer  is  The  realists  of  art  may  not  be  so  well 
founded  on   a  rock  which  no  mortal  satisfied  with   a  composition,  as  with 
power  can  shake.     He  lacked  the  rev-  the  delineation,  line  by  line,  and  point 
erential  insight  into   the   higher   and  by  point,  of  a  scene  in  nature  ;  yet  the 
deeper  powers  of  nature,  but,  so  far  as  more  comprehensive  critic  will  own  that 
his  mental  eyes  saw,  he  described  surely  universality  will  gain  by  the  composi- 
and  vividly  the  manifestations  of  those  tion  far  more  than  local  identity  can  lose, 
powers.     He  was  an  observer  of  won-  By  his  imaginative  skill,  Church  has 
derful  skill  in  the  outer  courts  of  na-  portrayed    in    two    or  three   pictures 
ture,  though  he  seemed  either  not  to  those  characteristics  of  scenery  which, 
seek   or  to  be  bewildered  in  seeking  to   be  faithfully  delineated  in  copies 
her  interior  shrine.      He    exemplified  from    actual  views,   would    require  a 
rather  the  talent   than  the  genius  of  hundred  paintings.     This  is  alike  his 
discovery,  the  patient  sagacity  which  best  defence  and  his  highest  praise, 
accumulates  materials,  rather  than  the  In  recalling   my   own    observations 
fervid    enthusiasm    which    traces    the  among  these  noble  mountains,  and  in 
stream  of  nature's  action  to  its  spring,  striving  to  express  them  in  language, 
the  great  Creative  Will.     Yet,  the  very  I  feel  how  much  higher  is  the  vantage 
title  of  Humboldt's  great  work,   the  ground  of  the  painter.     One  may  ex- 
concentrated  fruit  of  a  life  of  toil, '  Cos-  amine  for  hours  the  canvas,  until  every 
mos,'  meaning  beauty  and  order,  and,  scene  is  fixed  on  the  memory  as  on  the 
then,  the  visible  world,  as  illustrating  canvas  itself.     Yet  I  will  endeavor  to 
both,  seems  to  show  a  gleam  of  feeling  give   a   general  view   of   the    scenery 
above  the  spirit  of  material  research,  of  the  stupendous  Andes — stupendous 
His  warmest  admirer  could  have  re-  truly,  yet  among  those  mountains  are 
specting  him  no  worthier  hope  than  scenes  of  such  quiet  beauty  as  to  touch 
that  he,   who   has  left  the    scene   of  the  heart  as  tenderly  as  softest  music, 
earthly  beauty  which  he  so  long  and  Scarcely  a  hundred  miles  from  the 
diligently  studied,  may  have  had  the  Pacific  Ocean  arise  some  of  the  highest 
joy  to  discern,  in  the  sphere  of  celestial  peaks  of  the  Andes,  yet  the  way  up- 
order,  the  Cosmos  of  the  skies,  higher  ward  is  much  longer.     From  the  coast, 
and  deeper  truths  than  external  nature  or  from  the  decks  of  ships  sailing  by  it, 
can  teach.  may  be  seen,  in  clear  weather,  some  of 
An    American    artist,    Church,    has  the  peaks  of  the  mountains.     On  the 
portrayed  with  great  force  and  beauty  shores,  hazes  and  mists  often  tempel 
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the  tropical  sun  and  obscure  distant 
objects ;  but,  at  early  morning  and 
evening,  sometimes  the  great  snowy 
dome  of  Chimborazo  may  be  seen  afar, 
towering  in  majesty  above  the  tropical 
verdure  between  its  base  and  the  ocean. 
It  looks  as  if  invading  the  heavens  with 
its  colossal  form  ;  and  at  such  times  it 
wears  a  vesture  of  glory.  A  few  years 
ago,  in  New  England,  of  a  clear  night 
in  the  depth  of  winter,  an  aurora  of 
the  north  reddened  the  whole  sky  ;  and 
the  earth  beneath,  covered  with  snow, 
was  as  red  as  the  sky  above.  Imagine 
such  an  aurora  to  fall  upon  the  snowy 
summit  of  a  mountain  four  miles  high, 
and  you  may  conceive  how  attractive 
is  the  flush  of  beauty  upon  the  brow 
of  Chimborazo  at  sunrise  and  at  sunset. 

Turn  from  the  broad  Pacific,  as  its 
long  waves  glance  in  the  sun ;  and,  as 
the  morning  tide  washes  up  the  tropical 
rivers,  go  with  it  along  one  of  them,  a 
part  of  the  way,  perhaps,  in  a  sailing 
vessel  or  a  steamer,  but  the  rest  in  a 
light  canoe.  Tropical  shrubbery  and 
forests  line  the  banks  of  the  stream. 
New  forms  and  modes  of  life  impress 
the  traveller  from  the  temperate  zone. 
The  scenery  of  the  tropics,  so  long  the 
wonder  of  the  imagination,  now  ex- 
pands in  wild  luxuriance  before  the 
sight.  When  you  have  gone  as  far  as 
you  can  along  the  winding  river,  wait- 
ing, perhaps,  for  hours,  here  and  there 
upon  the  bank,  in  some  rude  cabin,  or 
under  the  shade  of  some  broad  fragrant 
tree,  for  the  returning  tide  from  the 
ocean  to  bear  you  swiftly  on ;  disem- 
bark upon  a  strange  soil,  and  prepare 
to  pursue  your  journey  by  mules  or 
horses. 

Tou  reach  the  forests,  and  pierce 
their  dark  recesses  by  narrow  paths, 
mere  winding  threads  of  road.  Great 
clouds  of  foliage  press  around  you, 
and,  at  the  slightest  breeze,  thrill  with 
that  murmur  of  myriads  of  trees,  which 
is  so  full  of  mystery  and  awe  ;  for  there, 
the  very  forests,  unbroken  and  un- 
bounded, seem  audibly  to  breathe  to- 
gether with  mystical  accord,   and  to 


blend  low  quivering  tones  with  the 
grand  chorus  which  swells  daily  up- 
ward from  vales  and  mountains,  seas 
and  shores. 

Interspersed  with  the  thick  foliage, 
on  every  hand  are  blossoms  and  fruits 
of  every  tropical  kind.  Pale,  white 
bridal  blossoms  clothe  the  orange  tree, 
or  golden  fruit  hangs  among  its  clusters 
of  glossy  leaves.  The  starry  rind  and 
pale-green  crown  of  the  pineapple 
tempt  you  to  enjoy  the  luscious  fruit. 
High  in  air  the  cocoanut  tree  lifts  its 
palmy  diadem.  The  long  broad  leaves 
of  the  plantain  protect  its  branches  of 
green  or  yellow  fruit,  and  throw  a 
grateful  shade  upon  the  way,  open  here 
and  there.  Here  is,  indeed  u  a  wilder- 
ness of  sweets,'  and  the  air  is  full  of 
blended  fragrances.  While  the  eye 
ranges,  seeing  trees,  fruits,  and  flow- 
ers innumerable,  of  glorious  hues  and 
countless  kinds,  most  never  seen  by  you 
before,  or  at  least  only  as  exotics,  the 
ear  also  takes  in  varied  sounds.  Birds 
are  singing,  insects  humming ;  every 
tree  seems  a  choir,  and  the  immeasura- 
ble forest  a  wide  congregation  of  joyful 
voices. 

You  are  now  on  the  lowest  stage  of 
that  sublime  gradation  of  climates  and 
scenery  displayed  by  the  Andes.  You 
cross  it  in  two  or  three  days1  journey 
(for,  as  in  the  East,  so,  in  the  mountain- 
ous regions  of  South  America,  travel- 
ling is  measured  less  by  miles  than  by 
days'  journeys).  You  then  arrive  at 
the  foot  of  one  of  the  mountains.  Stop 
and  look  up  !  A  ridge  covered  with 
forests  to  its  very  top  stands  steep  be- 
fore you.  The  wind  makes  tremulous 
the  masses  of  evergreen  foliage,  which 
are  now  shaded  by  the  reluctant  mists 
of  the  morning,  slowly  ascending,  and 
now  are  bright  with  the  full  splendor 
of  noon.  Above  that  ridge  rises  anoth- 
er, and  another  yet,  unseen  at  the  foot. 
Begin  the  ascent.  The  mules  tremble 
as  they  strive  to  keep  their  hold  on  the 
steep,  slippery  soil.  Press  upward  in 
zigzag  paths  for  hours.  Reach  the  top 
of  the  ridge,  and  descend  into  the  val- 
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ley  between  it  and  another  higher  op-  consecrating  the  double  seedtime  and 

posite  ;   then,  ascend  again.     As  you  the  double  harvest  of  the  year.    Yonder 

thus  slowly,  patiently,  yet  surely  reach  is  a  field  of  ripened  grain.    And  there 

the  heart  of  the  mountainous  region,  is  the  Indian  laborer,  near  his  cabin  of 

wild    diversity    of   views    holds    you  thatch    and    clay,   guiding    the    rude 

bound  in  wonder  and  strange  delight,  ploughshare  through  the  fertile  soil. 

Here  are  level  places — here  pure,  bright  Descend  the  mountain,  and,  crossing 

brooks    glide   on    as  smoothly   as    in  that  sea  of  beauty,  ascend  the  moun- 

meadows.     There,  a  torrent  rushes  over  tains  beyond.     The  scenes,  just  now  all 

crags,  foaming  and  roaring  in  an  ever-  soft  and  pleasing,  give  way  to  others 

lasting  cascade.     Before  you  may  be  a  which  unite  the  lovely  and  the  severe, 

hillside,  green  with  luxuriant  pastur-  Look  upward.      There  rises  a  moun- 

age,    where    flocks    and    herds    graze  tain,  so  gently  curving  and  so  green,  so 

quietly  through  the  day,  while  the  shep-  alluring  with  its  light  and  shade,  that 

herd,   with    his   crook   and   harmonic  it  seems  the  very  emblem  of  graceful 

pipe,   reminds  you  of   classic    scenes,  majesty,  looking  as  if  it  must  know  its 

Turn  aside — and  you  may  look  down  wondrous  beauty,  and  as  calm  as  if  no 

into  cavernous  recesses,  whose  gloomy  wind  strong  enough  to  make  a  violet 

depths  you  cannot  measure.      Scenes  tremble  could  ever   breathe  upon  its 

fair  and  fearful  meet  in  the  same  hori-  face  ;  yet  near,  in  vivid  contrast,  stands 

zon.     So,  in  life,  the  gentle  charities,  a  craggy  peak,  towering  up,  up,  toward 

that,  like  the  face  of  Una,  make  sun-  the  deep  blue  sky,  so  broken  and  so 

shine  in  the  shady  place,  are  often  found  black  that  it  seems  like  the  very  Giant 

not  far  from  rugged  rage  and  black  Despair  of  mountains,  frowning  with 

despair.     Press  on  through  glad  and  unearthly  fierceness  upon    his    gentle 

sombre  scenery.     Press  upward  in  steep  neighbor,  who  returns  his  grim  looks 

ways,  miry   and  craggy,   narrow  and  with  meek  and  placid  trust.      Where 

broad,  by  turns.  whirlwinds  and  tempests  await  the  sig- 

Now,  so  deep  are  the  paths  cut  in  nal  for  howling  desolation,  stands  the 

the  mountain,  so  high  are  the  banks,  so  beautiful  colossal  image  of  sublime  se- 

contracted  is  the  way,  that,  the  higher  renity. 

you  rise,  the  less  you  appear  to  see ;  Again,  steep,  rocky  roads  lead  over 
and  you  feel  disappointed  at  missing  rugged  cliffs.  Your  horses  climb  pant- 
the  grand  horizon  of  smaller  moun-  ing,  and  descend,  picking  their  steps, 
tains,  on  which,  coming  nearer  the  sum-  upon  the  other  side.  Stop  awhile  on 
mit,  you  expected  to  look ;  but  now,  a  this  green  space,  a  valley  between  two 
shout  of  exultation  breaks  from  your  high  ridges.  Countless  flowers  spread 
lips ;  and  well  it  may.  A  new  Pacific  fragrance  and  beauty  around.  They 
Ocean  seems  to  expand  before  you,  as  are  not  those  alone  of  the  strictly  tropi- 
if  by  some  sudden  enchantment.  It  is  cal  level,  but,  owing  to  the  height  above 
an  ocean  of  constant  verdure  and  inex-  the  sea,  the  floral  wealth  of  the  tem- 
haustible  fertility,  spreading  far,  far  be-  perate  zone  is  embosomed  in  the  torrid 
low  you,  as  far  as  you  can  see,  on  every  region  itself,  and  adds  the  charm  of  an 
side  but  that  from  which,  high  on  the  almost  magical  diversity  to  the  intrin- 
mountain  top,  you  look  down  upon  the  sic  splendors  of  the  scene.  See  small 
view.  The  seeming  ocean  is  the  first  objects  flitting  about  from  flower  to 
table  land,  whose  soft,  green  undula-  flower.  They  are  the  smallest  and 
tions  fill  the  horizon,  though,  when  the  most  delicate  of  hummingbirds,  no- 
sky  is  clear,  the  snowy  mountains  may  where  found  but  in  America.  Watch 
be  seen  far  away,  dazzling  the  heavens  their  colors,  changing  with  every  chan- 
and  the  earth  with  their  brightness,  ging  motion,  purple,  crimson,  golden, 
Spring  and  autumn  here  join  hands,  green.     It  is  as  if  the  very  flowers  had 
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taken  life,  and  were  revelling  with  con- 
scious glee  in  the  soft,  bright  air.  The 
hues  of  these  birds  are  dazzlingly 
bright,  The  little  creatures  glance 
about  like  prismatic  rays  embodied  in 
the  smallest  visible  forms. 

After  gazing  upon  these  humming- 
birds with  joy  as  great  as  theirs,  as  they 
revel  like  fairies  iu  the  profusion  of  this 
flowery  valley,  look  upward  on  the 
high,  grand  ridges  that  close  it  in. 
What  suddenly  starts  from  the  very  top 
of  yon  cliff,  and  floats  in  the  air,  high, 
high,  above  you  ?  It  is  the  great  con- 
dor, expanding  his  broad  wings,  wheel- 
ing in  flight  from  ridge  to  ridge,  curv- 
ing with  majestic  motion,  now  poising 
himself  upon  his  wings,  now  apparent- 
ly descending,  now  suddenly  but  grace- 
fully turning  upward,  until  his  lessen- 
ing shape  has  gone  beyond  the  farthest 
reach  of  sight.  The  hummingbird 
and  the  condor ;  hillsides  covered 
with  sheep ;  rocky  ridges  inaccessible 
to  man  or  beast ;  brooks  that  quiver 
gently  on ;  impetuous  torrents ;  the 
beauty  of  Eden  and  craggy  desolation 
like  that  of  chaos — these  all  can  you 
see  among  the  Andes. 

Let  not  the  fascination  of  this  val- 
ley, the  songs  of  birds,  the  flowers,  the 
hummingbirds  glistening  among  them 
like  gems,  the  soft  outlines  of  the  scenery 
detain  you  long.  Harder  and  sterner 
scenes  await  you.  The  Andes  are  a 
picture  of  life.  Every  cliff  records  a 
lesson ;  and  the  unnumbered  flowers 
interweave  with  their  varied  dyes  and 
rich  perfumes  gentle  suggestions,  sweet 
similitudes  for  the  understanding  and 
the  heart.  If,  as  in  this  charming  val- 
ley, the  senses  may  be  dissolved  in  joy, 
and  the  spirit  would  linger  willingly  in 
rapt  delight,  soon  some  hard  experi- 
ence, kindly  sent,  requires  one  to  brace 
all  manly  energy  for  the  rough  encoun- 
ter, the  blast  of  peril,  and  duty's  steep 
and  craggy  road.  You  ascend  in  nar- 
rowing ways,  casting  long,  lingering 
looks  upon  the  valley,  whenever  it 
opens  to  view  between  the  cliffs. 

Here,  the  ridges  are  so  near  together 


that  the  shrubbery  from  the  top  of  each 
joins  in  an  arch  overhead.  There,  you 
pass  along  by  the  side  of  a  mountain, 
in  a  path  which  affords  scarcely  room 
for  a  single  horseman,  and  where  he 
who  enters  the  close  defile,  shouts 
aloud,  and,  if  the  first,  thus  gains  a 
right  of  way  through,  and  parties  on 
the  other  side,  hearing  the  shout,  must 
wait  their  turn.  Now,  you  leave  for  a 
while  the  narrow  road,  and  descend 
upon  a  beautiful  table  land,  bounded 
on  the  sides  by  parallel  but  distant 
mountains  ;  and  the  open  places  reveal 
fertile  plains  in  far  perspective.  Light 
streams  through  the  wide,  clear  space 
in  a  golden  tide  of  splendor.  Again, 
you  are  partly  surrounded  by  an  am- 
phitheatre of  hills,  rising  in  grada- 
tions, and  of  such  impressive  magni- 
tude and  extent  that  one  might  ima- 
gine that  here  the  secret  forces  of  na- 
ture are  wTont  to  take  bodily  shape,  to 
look  on  the  grand  tragic  storms  which 
their  own  fearful  agency  has  raised. 

Now,  on  one  side,  the  mountains  sub- 
side into  soft  undulations ;  on  the  other, 
the  ridges  are  colossal,  dark,  and  bro- 
ken, and  along  the  edges  of  their  suc- 
cessive summits  is  a  line  of  snow,  vary- 
ing with  the  line  of  the  cliffs,  and  glit- 
tering like  burnished  silver  in  the  sun, 
above  the  jagged  battlements.  The 
deej)  blue  sky,  the  shining  snow,  the 
huge,  dark,  rocky  bases,  the  different 
shades  of  color  harmoniously  blending, 
the  soft  and  rugged  shapes  contrasting 
vividly — well  may  impress  the  soul 
with  pleasure-relieving  awe,  wTith  awe- 
ennobling  pleasure. 

Dismount  awhile  for  rest.  Enter  this 
rude,  thatched  house  by  the  wayside, 
on  a  level  spot.  Laden  mules  pass  by 
in  crowds,  attended  by  Indian  drivers, 
each  of  whom  doffs  his  hat  and  blesses 
you — a  mere  ceremony,  it  may  be,  but 
one  in  picturesque  keeping  with  the 
scenery.  Invigorated  by  the  breeze,  the 
shade,  the  rest,  prepare  to  go  higher, 
higher,  higher  yet.  First,  pluck  some 
of  these  roses  that  grow  profusely 
around  you,  that,  if  you  reach  the  line 
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of  snow  that  never  melts,  you  may  place  descended  to  reach  the  stream.     Quiet- 

upon  the  cold  bosom  of  perpetual  win-  ly,  patiently,  surely  the  horse  ascends, 

ter  these  blushing  symbols  of  perpetual  A  sudden  misstep  or  unwary  slip  among 

spring.  the  loose  stones  of  the  path  would  send 

Again,  you  reach  the  edge  of  a  cliff,  you    far    backward    into    the    torrent 

through  the  deep,  narrow  valley  be-  which  you  have  just  escaped.      This 

tween  which    and   the  cliff   opposite  very  seldom  happens,  for  the  horses  and 

pours    a    furious    torrent,   which,    re-  mules  have  been  well  trained  for  the 

sounding  louder  and  louder  as  it  is  ap-  service.     In  all  the  perils,  the  horse  or 

proached,  now  drowns  all  other  sounds  mule  is  a  safer  guide  than  you.     Give 

in  its  despotic  roar.     But,  fearful  as  it  him  a  free  rein,  and  he  will  bear  you 

looks,   it  must  be  crossed.     Some  of  up    the     hardest,    roughest,    steepest 

these  torrents  are  spanned  by  bridges  ;  places. 

but  most  of  them  are  so  impetuous,  es-  You  are  now  high  among  the  Andes, 
pecially  in  the  rainy  season,  that  bridges  far  above  every  sign  of  tropical  vegeta- 
even  of  stone  would  be  undermined,  and  tion  ;  and,  although  hourly  you  are  ap- 
those  of  timber  would  be  swept  away  proaching  the  equatorial  line,  yet  hour- 
like wisps  of  straw.  You  must  now  ly  also  it  is  growing  colder.  Look  up  ! 
trust  to  the  sagacity  of  your  mules  or  A  snowy  peak  rises  directly  before  you, 
horses.  You  descend  the  precipitous  and  seems  to  challenge  you  with  its  re- 
side of  the  cliff,  seeming  to  yourself  as  fulgent,  inaccessible  majesty.  The 
if  about  to  fall  headlong  into  the  tor-  sight  at  first  almost  appals,  but  fasci- 
rent ;  but  after  a  painful  and  perilous  nates.  The  feeling  of  fear  soon  surren- 
jaunt,  you  reach  its  level.  Its  roar  ders  to  absorbing  enjoyment  of  the 
now  confuses  and  nearly  stuns  you.  sublimity  of  the  scene.  The  more  you 
Each  side  is  more  or  less  precipitous,  look,  the  more  you  desire  to  look, 
and  you  seem  at  the  mercy  of  the  fu-  There  stands  the  mountain,  a  single 
rious  tide,  while  jutting  rocks  above  glance  at  which  repays  all  the  fatigue 
seem  just  ready  to  be  loosened  by  some  and  danger  of  the  road ; — there  it 
convulsion,  and  to  crush  you  with  their  stands,  as  high  above  the  Pacific  Ocean 
merciless  weight :  meantime,  your  horse  as  if  Vesuvius  should  be  piled  upon  it- 
stands  unmoved  by  the  peril  before  or  self  again,  and  again,  and  yet  again, 
above  him,  apparently  deaf  to  the  noise  Clear  snow  covers  it  with  a  robe  of  daz- 
of  the  torrent,  and  quietly  surveys  the  zling  light. 

rapids,  as  if  to  select  the  safest  point  The  snowy  peak,  though  it  seems  so 

to  cross.     Disturb  him  not.     He  takes  near  in  the  pure  atmosphere,  is  a  weary 

his  time,  and  places  one  foot  and  then  distance  off.     As  you  advance  slowly 

another  in  the  torrent.     As  he  reaches  and    laboriously    upward,    the    wind 

the  main  current,  he  trembles,  not  with  blows  almost  like  a  hurricane.     You 

fear,  but  with  the  effort  to  keep  him-  can  hardly  breast  its  force.     It  grows 

self  from  being  swept  against  the  rocks,  colder  and  colder.     Here,  on  the  equa- 

He  may  be  able  to  keep  his  footing  and  tor,  man  may  freeze  to  death.     Bear  a 

to   walk   across,  though   panting  and  stout  heart  and  a  firm  face  against  the 

shaking  at  every  step  ;   or  the  stream  cold  and  the  wind, 

may  be  so  deep  that  he  is  forced  to  Now  it  is  too   steep   even  for  the 

swim.     If  so,  he  bears  up  manfully  (if  horses  and  mules  of  the  Andes.     You 

one  may  say  so)  against  the  rushing  are  ascending  toward  the  snowy  peak 

force,  and  at  last  scrambles  up  the  least  whose  alluring  brightness  has  charmed 

steep  peak  of  the  opposite  bank,  bear-  the  long  way,  since  you  saw  it  first, 

ing  you  more  dizzy  than  he  is.     But  Dismount  and  climb  as  you  can  among 

the   bank  itself  is  only  the  foot  of  a  the  rocks.    The  glittering  snow  is  near, 

ridge  as  precipitous  as  that  which  you  You  pant  as  if  you  might  soon  lose  all 
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power  to  breathe  again  ;  yet,  press  on, 
and  now  touch  at  last  the  pure,  bright, 
equatorial  snow. 

Would  you  now  reach  the  very  sum- 
mit which  shines  far,  far  above  you,  ar- 
rayed in  glowing  white.  That  you 
cannot  do.  Angels  descending  on  min- 
istries of  grace  may  touch  that  snowy 
mountain  top,  but  mortal  feet  it  never 
felt.  That  radiant  peak  is  sacred  from 
bold  endeavor  and  the  assaults  of  bat- 
tle. War's  gory  feet  never  climbed  so 
for.  War's  flaming  torch  never  stain- 
ed that  pure  and  snowy  light.  Swords 
never  flashed  among  those  white  defiles. 
Angels  of  peace  guard  the  tops  of  the 
Andes.  There  is  truce  to  all  the  rage 
of  earth.  During  the  middle  ages,  an 
interval  in  every  week  was  sacred  from 
the  assaults  of  foes.  It  was  called  the 
Truce  of  G.od.  Not  for  three  days,  but 
for  countless  ages,  from  the  birth  of 
time  to  the  final  consummation,  on 
these  snowy  summits  of  the  Andes 
shines  in  pure  white  the  Holy  Truce 
of  God. 

In  Italy  and  Sicily,  an  ethereal  veil, 
a  pale,  blue  gossamer,  spreads  over  the 
scenery,  as  if  each  object  had  caught 
some  delicate  reflection  from  the  blue 
heavens  above  ;  and  the  golden  illumi- 
nation of  this  misty  veil  causes  the  pe- 
culiar charm  of  Italian  sunsets.  This 
effect  is  generally  wanting  in  the  sce- 
nery of  the  Andes  near  the  equator, 
though  among  the  mountains  more  re- 
mote, a  similar  effect  is  sometimes  seen. 
Among  the  Andes  of  the  equatorial  re- 
gion, so  pure  is  the  air,  that  the  far- 
thest objects  visible  are  exactly  defined. 
The  curves  and  angles  of  distant  cliffs 
are  as  clearly  seen  as  those  of  masses  of 
rock  at  one's  side.  Hardly  a  ray  of 
light  is  so  refracted  as  to  disturb  the 
perfect  shape  and  color  of  any  object  in 
the  horizon.  The  splendor  of  the  sun 
brings  out  the  true  colors  of  everything 
within  the  range  of  sight ;  and  so  va- 
rious are  these  colors,  and  so  diversified 
are  the  groupings  of  ridges  and  valleys, 
in  the  scenery  of  the  Andes  of  the  equa- 
tor, that  the  pure  developing  and  de- 


fining light  and  the  clear  air  of  that 
region  produce  effects  as  enchanting  as 
the  transforming  light  and  the  soft  veil- 
ing air  of  Italy.  At  sunrise  and  at  sun- 
set, indeed,  but  especially  at  sunset,  a 
rosy  light  tinges  the  snowy  summits 
of  the  far-off  mountains,  but  those  near 
shine  with  pure  white,  like  mountains 
of  silver.  The  hue  of  every  precious 
stone  is  found  in  the  colors  of  the 
Andes.  Even  the  crevices  on  the  rocky 
sides  of  the  mountains  without  verdure 
seem  when  the  sun  shines  upon  them  to 
be  filled  and  overflowing  with  warm 
hues,  varying  from  the  softest  lilac  to 
the  deep,  rich,  pervading  purple  which 
the  artist  loves  to  revel  in.  Each  of 
the  Andes,  besides  his  emerald  or  pearly 
crown,  seems  also  to  wear,  like  the 
high  priest  of  old,  a  jewelled  breast- 
plate, reflecting  on  earth  the  glory  of 
the  skies. 

The  table  lands  of  the  Andes,  espe- 
cially when  seen  from  above,  resemble 
the  rolling  prairies  of  western  North 
America.  Both  have  the  same  beauti- 
ful and  various  undulations,  though 
those  of  the  table  lands  are  bolder. 
The  prairies  are  far  more  extensive ; 
though,  often,  the  table  lands  present  as 
broad  a  horizon  of  gently  curving  land. 
These  table  lands  in  some  places  ex- 
tend like  vast  halls  between  widely  sep- 
arate but  parallel  chains  of  the  Andes 
— again,  like  broad  corridors  along  a 
line  of  ridges — again,  like  wide  land- 
ings to  gigantic  stairs,  of  which  the 
stone  steps  are  mountains — again,  they 
expand  in  hollows  surrounded  by  hills, 
like  lakes  of  land.  Here  is  one  large 
enough  for  several  small  farms  only — 
there,  many  towns  and  rural  estates  are 
found  on  the  same  table  land.  Here 
is  one  which  you  may  traverse  in  an 
hour — there  is  one  which  may  be  sev- 
eral days'  journey  across. 

The  agricultural  wealth  of  the  Andes 
is  mainly  concentrated  in  these  table 
lands,  in  these  millions  of  rolling  acres. 
The  table  lands  are  above  the  region 
of  forests.  About  the  watercourses,  on 
the  farms,  and  in  the  towns,  a  few  trees 
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may  be  found — sometimes  avenues  of  tober  sky  of  North  America.     As  if 

them  laid  out  with  care  and  beauty ;  joining  the  sky,  are  the  shining  sum- 

and  the  fruit  trees  of  the  temperate  mits  of  the  mountains.  The  two  ethereal 

zone  may  here  be  cultivated ;  but  the  colors,  blue  and  white,  thus  meet  in 

great  forests  of  the  tropical  level  and  dazzling  harmony.    Sometimes  so  many 

the  pines  of  the  mountains  are  absent,  of  these  white,  towering  heights  can  be 

The  Paramos  are  sandy  plains,  in  seen,  and  in  so  different  quarters,  that 
fact,  mountain  deserts,  in  the  dry  season  one  may  almost  fancy  the  sky  itself  to 
liable  to  great  droughts,  and  in  the  wet  be  a  vast  dome  of  sapphire  supported 
season  to  fearful  snowstorms.  The  by  gigantic  pillars  of  marble, 
armies  of  Independence,  during  the  Most  of  the  cities,  villages,  and  farms 
wars  between  Spain  and  South  America,  are  on  these  table  lands.  Often,  for 
suffered  terrible  hardships  and  expo-  the  sake  of  the  grand  view,  a  villa  is 
sures  in  the  Paramos.  The  Pampas  are  built  on  a  steep  ridge,  within  sight  of 
wide  and  level  plains,  not  so  high  as  the  broad,  undulating  surface  of  some 
the  table  lands,  where  graze  innumera-  plateau ;  or,  in  some  position  of  peer- 
ble  herds  of  wild  cattle.  They  are  be-  less  beauty,  the  glittering  cross  on 
yond  the  ranges  of  mountains,  in  the  some  convent  may  be  seen.  The  Span- 
more  central  parts  of  South  America,  ish  race  appreciate  the  picturesque,  as 
There  are  none  west  of  the  Andes.  is  shown  by  their  choice  of  sites,  not 

The  table  lands  complete  the  sublime  only  in  Spain,  but  in  Spanish  America, 
varieties  of  the  scenery.  Their  serenity  The  poetical,  imaginative  character 
enchants,  as  the  grandeur  of  the  moun-  which  has  marked  Spanish  annals  for 
tains  that  rise  above  them  exalts  the  centuries,  still  marks  those  who  have 
mind.  The  works  of  nature  are  not  any  claim  to  Spanish  descent.  The 
only  adapted  to  human  need  with  Om-  South  American,  though  half  an  In- 
niscient  skill,  as  these  fertile  lands  dian,  recognizes  the  grandeur  of  his  na- 
among  the  sterner  mountains  prove ;  tive  mountains,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
but,  feelings  different,  yet  harmonious,  broad,  fertile  valleys,  while  a  thorough- 
are  excited  by  the  combinations,  of  In-  going  Anglo-Saxon  of  North  America, 
finite  Power.  The  emotion  of  awe,  in  the  same  places,  would  calculate 
being  one  of  great  concentration,  be-  whether  or  not  the  torrent  that  rushes 
comes  even  painful,  if  the  tension  of  the  foaming  and  glittering  down  the  moun- 
mind  be  too  long  sustained ;  and  so  He  tain  is  too  steep  to  serve  a  mill,  or 
who  tempers  the  ineffable  splendor  of  whether  the  smaller  mountains  might 
His  immediate  presence  even  to  the  gaze  not  be  levelled  for  building  lots  ;  or  he 
of  angels,  with  the  rainbow  of  emerald  would  gaze  upon  some  beautiful  table 
about  his  throne,  with  the  sea  of  crys-  land  with  wonder  indeed,  but  with  won- 
tal,  the  tree  of  life,  or  the  gates  of  pre-  der  chiefly  how  much  wheat  or  barley 
cious  stones,  also  soothes  the  sublimity  there  grows  to  the  acre,  or  can  be  made 
of  mountains  with  gentle  traits  of  see-  to  grow.  The  table  lands  produce  the 
nery  and  soft  gradations  of  color  which  grains  and  fruits  of  the  temperate  zone ; 
give  enjoyment  more  passive  than  awe,  and,  accordingly,  proprietors  who  own, 
and  rather  captivate  than  overpower  as  many  do,  estates  on  the  tropical  and 
the  eye  and  soul.  on  the    temperate   level,   may  supply 

From  the  table  lands  can  often  be  their  tables  with  fruits  from  their  own 
seen  in  the  distance  snow-covered  tops  grounds,  for  which,  in  other  countries, 
of  mountains,  projected  in  bold,  white  the  world  must  be  brought  under  con- 
outlines  against  the  deep-blue  sky  ;  and  tribution.  The  soil  is  cultivated  mainly 
there  the  sky  is  really  blue,  not  of  that  by  Indians.  Descendants  of  the  ancient 
pale  tinge  that  often  passes  for  it,  but  rulers  of  the  land  now  till  the  fields 
of  a  deeper  blue  than  even  the  rich  Oc-  of  the  descendants  of  the  conquerors. 
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Some,  indeed,  representing  more  or  less 
the  Indian  part  of  the  population,  are 
owners  of  estates ;  yet  a  full  Indian 
rarely  has  lands  of  his  own.  He  is  a 
hewer  of  wood  and  a  drawer  of  water, 
tills  the  fields,  and  performs  most  of  the 
drudgery  of  the  country.  More  South 
Americans  of  Indian  descent,  out  of  the 
general  population,  have  gained  honor 
and  power  than  could  possibly  have 
done  so  under  the  confined  and  abso- 
lute sway  of  the  Incas.  The  Indians 
of  all  Spanish  America  have  progressed, 
however  slowly  and  rudely,  in  the  arts, 
labors,  culture,  and  faith  of  Christian 
civilization,  and,  in  the  aggregate,  are 
in  advance  of  the  Indians  of  Anglo- 
America. 

Let  the  imagination  survey  the  whole 
range  of  the  Andes  for  their  vast  extent 
of  sixty  degrees  of  latitude.  On  every 
level  space  are  seen  the  signs  of  culture 
and  human  habitation,  fields  green 
with  the  early  grain,  or  yellow  with  the 
harvest.  The  roads  now  wind  through 
forests  of  constant  shade,  even  under 
the  burning  sun  of  the  equator ;  now 
they  turn  with  gentle  windings,  or 
with  steep  abruptness,  while  below 
spread  bright  and  beautiful  lands,  and 
interesting  the  more  because  associated 
with  the  homes  and  lives  of  men. 

In  the  grandest  scenery,  some  sign  of 
man's  abode  will  be  grateful.  No  one, 
indeed,  whose  soul  has  not  been  warped 
out  of  all  likeness  to  the  Divine  image 
which  it  once  wore,  can  regard  without 
abhorrence  such  intrusions  of  noisy 
machinery  into  scenes  of  natural  sub- 
limity as,  for  instance,  have  desecrated 
the  neighborhood  of  Niagara  Falls, 
and  which  would  have  done  so  yet 
more,  but  for  the  energetic  and  forever- 
praiseworthy  resistance  of  the  proprie- 
tors of  adjacent  grounds  ;  as  if  Ameri- 
ca, with  her  thousands  of  miles  of  rivers, 
and  almost  infinite  number  of  rapid, 
unfailing  brooks,  had  not  mill  privi- 
leges enough,  without  daring  to  insult 
the  Divine  Majesty  by  wresting  the 
Falls  of  Niagara  from  their  true  de- 
sign.    The  spirit  of  gain,  which  has 


been  eager,  though — thanks  be  to  God 
— it  has  not  been  able  to  spoil  the  nat- 
ural glory  of  Niagara,  is  vile,  degraded, 
base  enough  to  sell  a  mother's  dying 
gift  for  gold,  or  to  seize,  if  it  had  the 
power,  the  jewelled  gates  of  the  New 
Jerusalem  as  collateral  security  for  its 
meagre  faith  in  anything  divine. 

But,  though  the  presence  of  that  sac- 
rilegious materialism,  of  that  practical 
blasphemy,  which  defies  creative  Deity 
at  the  very  shrines  where  its  infinite 
power  is  most  wonderfully  displayed, 
is  a  plague  spot,  a  malignant  sign  of 
spiritual  leprosy,  which  warns  all  to 
beware  of  its  vile  contagion ;  yet,  the 
suggestions  of  rural  toil,  the  sight  of 
tilled  fields,  the  cottage,  the  shepherd 
and  his  flock,  are  all  harmonious  with 
nature,  even  in  her  grandeur ;  for  they 
show  that  the  glorious  wonders  of  earth 
were  given,  not,  indeed,  to  be  distorted, 
but  to  be  enjoyed  by  man ;  and  even 
the  stupendous  mountain  derives  a  new 
charm  from  the  reflection  that  it  may 
minister  daily  to  the  elevation  of  the 
soul,  while  the  benign  fertility  of  the 
valley  sustains  the  natural  life. 

How  pleasantly  these  villages  nestle 
upon  the  breasts  of  the  mountains,  as 
if  there  to  find  shelter  from  the  stormy 
blast !  Trains  of  mules,  attended  by 
their  drivers,  whose  shrill  shouts  echo 
among  the  rocky  hills,  wind  upward, 
laden  with  rich  tropical  fruits  from  the 
coast,  or  with  goods  from  other  lands, 
Other  trains  descend,  laden  with  grain 
and  the  fruits  of  the  temperate  zone, 
from  the  higher  districts.  Well-guard- 
ed mules  bear  bars  of  precious  silver 
from  the  mountain  mines  for  the  cur- 
rency of  the  world,  or  to  render  daz- 
zling service  on  the  tables  of  nobles  and 
kings  in  foreign  lands.  Look  upon 
the  gorgeous  clouds  above  you,  as  if 
the  snowy  Andes  were  soaring  heaven- 
ward ;  reach  higher  points,  and  look 
upon  shining  clouds  far  below,  as  if 
the  same  snowy  mountains  had  de- 
scended to  bow  in  meek  devotion.  The 
llama,  the  delicate  beast  of  burden, 
sometimes  called  the  Peruvian  camel, 
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with  gently  curving  neck,  moves  grace- 
fully on,  turning  often  and  quickly,  from 
side  to  side,  mild,  plaintive  eyes,  as  if 
entreating  pity. 

The  cascade  glances  like  a  streak  of 
silver  from  the  mountain  at  your  side  ; 
in  the  valley  you  see  the  sweet,  calm 
lake,  or  you  hear  the  torrent,  sound- 
ing among  shadowy  woodlands,  never 
weary,  never  still.  Stand  on  a  lofty 
ridge,  and  look  abroad  on  the  vast, 
snowy  heights  that  appear  in  the  hori- 
zon ; — then  let  the  '  mind's  eye  '  look 
beyond  the  horizon,  and  behold  similar 
peaks  stretching  three  thousand  miles 
along.  Then  bend  reverently  before 
Him  who  has  made  earth  so  grand. 

Go  to  the  galleries  of  Rome  and 
Florence.  It  is  wise  to  gather  new 
beauty  to  the  soul  from  works  of  art, 
and  to  study  the  exquisite  graces  which 
the  great  masters  have  gathered  from 
nature  and  delineated  in  glowing 
canvas  or  in  lasting  marble ;  yet,  here 
is  a  gallery  of  paintings  by  the  Great 
Master  and  Author  of  all  sublimity  and 
beauty  in  heaven  and  earth,  extending, 
not  from  room  to  room  of  buildings 
made  with  hands  and  roofed  with  ce- 
dar, but  from  hall  to  hall  of  nature's 
colossal  cathedral,  roofed  by  the  infi- 
nite sky.  Look  at  these  pictures,  ever 
changing,  yet  ever  grand,  of  majestic 
mountains,  of  reposing  valleys,  of  fer- 
tile plains,  of  rural  homes,  of  streams 
and  waterfalls,  of  vast  forests,  of  myriad 
forms  of  life  and  beauty,  of  sunrise, 
sunset,  and  the  glittering  moon.  What 
a  marvellous  variety  in  the  objects  por- 
trayed !  What  surprises  at  every  turn ! 
Colors  more  brilliant  than  Titian  or 
Allston  could  combine,  join  in  har- 
monious effect  on  every  side,  and  grace 
and  vigor,  beauty  and  grandeur,  are 
blended  in  every  scene  and  almost  in 
every  outline.  Would  you  examine 
the  famous  statues  of  the  world,  and 
admire  the  symmetry  of  form  and 
power  of  expression  drawn  forth  by 
human  skill  from  the  hard,  white 
stone  ?  Or  will  the  fragments  of  an- 
cient art  give  delight  for  their  expres- 


sive beauty,  visible  though  in  broken 
forms  ?  Behold  here  a  gallery  of  stat- 
uary, a  line  of  divine  masterpieces, 
whiter  than  Parian  marble,  wrought  by 
the  '  Ancient  of  Days.'  Will  you  ad- 
mire Michael  Angelo's  colossal  '  Day 
and  Night '  ?  and  revere  the  mortal 
genius  that  can  so  impress  the  soul  ? 
Give  homage,  then,  for  the  majesty  of 
power  with  which  He  who  created  and 
adorned  the  universe  has  displayed, 
among  the  Andes,  Day  and  Night — Day 
robed  with  unutterable  splendor,  Night 
with  transcendent  awe. 

Mountains  ! — the  grandest  of  nature's 
visible  works — ye  are  also  the  figures 
of  majesty,  of  strength,  of  loftiness  of 
soul !  Ye  are  the  raised  letters  which 
record  on  the  great  globe  the  history 
of  man  !  Ye  are  the  mighty  scales  in 
which  the  fate  of  nations  has  been 
weighed  !  Ye  have  checked  the  march 
of  conquest,  or  inspired  with  new,  de- 
fiant energy  the  conqueror's  will ! 
Your  ranges  are  the  projecting  lines 
which  mark,  on  the  great  dialplate  of 
the  world,  the  shadows  of  the  rolling 
ages !  On  your  steep,  bleak  heights 
empires  have  been  lost  and  won  !  Ye 
show  how  weak  is  man,  how  great  is 
God ! 

Ye  are  the  home  of  meditation,  the 
colossal  pillars  of  the  audience  chamber 
of  the  Deity  !  The  Mount  of  Contem- 
plation rises  far  above  the  mists  of  par- 
tial opinion  and  the  mire  of  conflict, 
the  discords  of  jangling  interests  and 
the  refractions  of  divided  policies,  girt 
by  a  serene  and  sublime  horizon,  and 
within  hearing  of  Nature's  everlasting 
song. 

Behold  the  holy  family  of  mountains, 
on  which  the  angels  look  with  reveren- 
tial wonder :  the  Mount  of  Awe,  black 
with  clouds  and  vivid  with  lightnings, 
whence  descended  the  guide  of  wander- 
ing Israel,  with  light  divine  reflected 
on  his  brow;  the  Mount  of  Transfig- 
uration, where  native  Deity  gleamed 
from  the  face  of  the  benign  Messiah  on 
adoring,  rapt  disciples ;  the  Mount  of 
Sorrow,   where  the  world's  grief  was 
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borne,  and  which  celestial  grace  has 
made  the  Mount  of  Joy  to  '  numbers 
without  number  ; ' — the  Mount  of  As- 
cension, where  last  stood  on  earth  In- 
carnate Mercy.  Look  up  !  look  up  ! 
See  how  the  angelic  guards  point  with 
amaranthine  wands  afar,  where  glows, 
beyond  the  vale  of  tears,  the  Mountain 
of  Immortal  Life. 

Behold,  in  exalted  vision,  the  moun- 


tains of  Asia  and  of  the  islands  of  tho 
Eastern  seas,  of  Africa,  of  Europe,  of 
America  ; — see  how  they  are  baptized 
with  fire,  one  after  another,  as  the  sun 
rises,  to  spread  around  the  world  the 
light  of  its  daily  consecration.  How 
sadly  is  the  world's  morning  glory  soil- 
ed and  dimmed  by  thoughtless  man 
ere  comes  again  the  dark  and  silent 
night ! 


NATIONAL     FRIENDSHIPS. 


Not  long  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
present  war,  the  loyal  portion  of  the 
country  discovered  that  the  sympathies 
of  the  British  Government,  and,  in  a 
great  measure,  of  the  British  nation, 
were  with  the  revolted  States.  The 
expectations  of  those  who  looked  to- 
ward England  for  at  least  a  hearty 
moral  support,  were  quickly  destroyed 
by  the  ill-concealed  spirit  of  exultation 
which  she  exhibited  on  more  than  one 
occasion.  Although  it  can  hardly  be 
asserted  that  the  great  body  of  our 
people  expected  from  her  more  than  an 
impartial  observance  of  strict  neutrali- 
ty, it  nevertheless  occasioned  consider- 
able surprise  that  a  country,  called  so 
often  as  herself  to  the  task  of  surpress- 
ing  rebellions,  should  be  prejudiced 
against  ourselves  when  similarly  sit- 
uated. 

With  France,  however,  it  was  differ- 
ent. We  had  for  years  been  accustomed 
to  regard  the  French  as  our  natural 
allies.  The  amicable  relations  which 
had  existed  between  us,  with  but  com- 
paratively little  interruption,  since  the 
days  of  the  Revolution,  naturally  led 
us  to  look  to  them  for  a  degree  of  sym- 
pathy not  to  be  expected  from  our  con- 
stant rivals  and  competitors  the  Eng- 
lish. It  was  with  painful  surprise 
therefore    that    we    shortly  perceived 


that  the  French  Government  was,  of  all 
others,  the  most  hostile  to  our  cause, 
and  the  one  to  be  regarded  with  the 
most  suspicion  and  distrust. 

Spain  also  took  advantage  of  our 
weakened  condition  to  display  a  spirit 
of  enmity  toward  us  no  less  decided 
than  that  observed  on  the  part  of  her 
more  powerful  neighbors.  In  short,  of 
the  whole  great  family  of  European 
nations  scarcely  one  expressed  a  friendly 
interest  for  us  in  our  perilous  position. 

It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that,  sur- 
rounded as  we  were  by  traitors  at  home, 
we  manifested  an  almost  unmanly  re- 
gret on  finding  ourselves  deserted  by 
those  whom  we  were  wTont  to  consider 
as  Mends  abroad ;  and  when  we  now 
reflect  upon  the  bearing  of  those  na- 
tions toward  us,  the  inquiry  naturally 
arises,  whether  there  really  exists  no 
such  thing  as  true  friendship  between 
nations.  It  is  a  mournful  question ;  and 
not  a  few,  unwilling  to  believe  that 
such  is  the  case,  will  at  once  point  to 
frequent  close  alliances,  to  more  than 
one  example  of  the  generous  behavior 
of  one  people  toward  another.  But 
our  own  experience  has  taught  us  that 
friendship  exists  between  nations  only 
so  far  as  it  is  warranted  by  interest, 
and  that  all  the  instances  referred  to 
as    proving   the    contrary,  have   been 
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owing  to  the  personal  influence  of  high-  policy  and  self-interest.  Our  experience 
minded  men,  who,  at  the  time,  were  in  has  taught  us  that  it  holds  good  in  the 
power ;  and  even  in  such  cases  a  far-  fact  that  mere  feelings  of  spiteful  jeal- 
sighted  policy  will  frequently  prove  to  ousy  and  envy  can,  in  the  most  power- 
have  been  the  ruling  motive  which  ful  communities,  override  the  dictates 
prompted  their  apparently  disinterested  of  justice — nay,  even  of  interest  itself, 
measures.  Again,  a  little  examination  will  show 

And  here  we  pause  to  consider  what  that  a  permanent  friendship  is  not  to 
considerations  of.  interest  could  have  be  expected  between  different  nation- 
stirred  up  such  hostility  to  our  pros-  alities,  from  the  very  nature  of  their 
perity,  and  caused  such  gratification  structure.  A  nation  is  composed  of 
when  our  very  existence  was  threat-  individuals — of  individuals  whose  pur- 
ened.  In  what  way  would  our  destruc-  suits  and  principles  are  widely  distinct, 
tion  benefit  England  ?  The  advantages  The  parties  formed  from  these  different 
which  she  derives  from  her  commercial  classes  are  often  diametrically  opposed 
intercourse  with  us  is  far  greater  than  to  each  other  in  their  ideas  of  policy 
any  which  would  accrue  to  her  if  she  and  government.  Moreover,  their  rela- 
ruled  the  broken  fragments  of  our  tions  with  foreign  countries  enter,  to 
country  as  she  rules  the  oppressed  an  important  extent,  into  the  counsels 
provinces  of  India  or  her  distant  pos-  of  every  administration,  and,  as  suc- 
sessions  in  Australia.  The  same  may  cessive  parties  come  into  power,  it  is 
be  substantially  said  with  regard  to  not  to  be  expected  that  connections 
France.  How  far  from  compensated  with  other  Governments  will  remain 
would  she  be  for  the  loss  of  such  large  unchanged. 

consumers  of  her  staple  productions  as  This  does  not  apply  to   the  course 

ourselves  by  the  acquisition  of  portions  of  those  countries  whose  conduct  we 

of  territory  here,  which  would  in  all  have  been  considering,  but  it  teaches 

likelihood  prove  as  unprofitable  as  her  us  that  we  should  never  place  reliance 

African  dominions  ?  upon    the    long    continuance    of    the 

Spain,  too,  although  her  shadow  of  friendship  of  any  nation, 

an  excuse  for  her  apparent  ill  will  to-  Thus,  it  has  already  been  stated,  that 

ward  us  may  be  a  little  darker  than  not  one  of  what  are  commonly  known 

that  of  Great  Britain  or  France,  since  as  the  Great  Powers  can  be  depended 

she  doubtless  hopes  that  by  the   de-  upon  for  the  slightest   demonstration 

struction  of  our  power  and  influence,  of  friendship.     Russia  has  indeed  been 

she  may  be  able  to  regain  her  ascend-  generally  regarded  as  bearing  toward 

ency    over    her    former   colonies,   can  us  nothing  but  good  will ;  yet  friendly 

scarcely  be  so  blind  as  not  to  perceive  as  her  feelings  may  be,  it  is  owing 

that  but  little  attention  would  probably  mainly  to  the  fact  that  she  is  so  distant, 

be  paid  to  her  claims  by  her  more  pow-  and  the  interests  of  the  two  countries 

erful  coadjutors  in  the  work  of  our  an-  are  so  widely  separated,  that  she  can 

nihilation.  have  no  possible  motive  for  turning 

It  does  not  appear,  then,  that  these  against  us ;  while,  situated  as  she  is,  an 

nations  can  urge  even  self-interest  as  a  object  of  dislike  to  the  other  European 

pretext  for  their  treacherous    enmity  Governments,  she  could  not  be  insensi- 

to  us ;  and  we  again  return  to  the  ques-  ble  to  the  policy  of  conciliating  so 

tion,  What  is  the  cause  of  their  con-  powerful  a  nation  as  our  own. 

tinued  unfriendliness  ?  How  then  shall  we  proceed  in  order 

The  comparison  of  the  nation  to  the  to  preserve  ourselves  from  difficulties 

individual  has  become  hackneyed,  but  in  which  the  interests,  jealousies,  or 

we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  it  changing  policy  of  foreign    countries 

is  not  alone  true  in  considerations  of  may  involve  us  ?    The  answer  has  been 
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made  before— by  being  ever  prepared 
to  meet  promptly  all  hostile  demon- 
strations. Situated  as  we  are,  employ- 
ing our  resources  to  quell  a  gigantic  in- 
surrection, we  have  no  strength  to 
waste  in  an  unnecessary  foreign  war. 
But  it  should  be  remembered  that  if 
we  had  had  an  adequate  force  to  resist 
a  foreign  enemy  three  years  ago,  the 
existing  rebellion  would  never  have 
assumed  its  present  proportions.  We, 
who  in  our  previous  wars  had  made 
ourselves  formidable,  intrusted  our  de-. 
fence  to  a  few  thousand  men,  distribut- 
ed throughout  our  broad  land,  and, 
while  the  former  valor  of  our  sailors 
had  enabled  us  to  boast  our  superiority 
upon  the  sea,  we  exposed  ourselves,  by 
our  reliance  upon  a  small  number 
of  old  men-of-war,  scattered  over  the 
world,  to  the  sudden  loss  of  our  naval 
reputation.  Large  standing  armaments 
are  wisely  discouraged  by  the  Consti- 
tution, but  an  army  of  one  hundred 
thousand  men,  an  immense  force  for 
some  Governments,  would  be  but  a 
small  one  for  our  own. 

We  owe  to  our  being  situated  apart 
from  other  nations,  our  ability  to  dis- 
pense with  the  military  burdens  which 
European  rulers  impose  upon  their  sub- 
jects ;  but  the  increase  of  neither  our 


land  or  naval  power  has  been  propor- 
tional to  our  own  extension,  or  to  those 
modern  inventions  and  discoveries  by 
which  large  forces  can  be  easily  and 
expeditiously  moved  from  point  to 
point.  An  army,  therefore,  which  less 
than  half  a  century  ago  would  have 
been  ample,  is  at  present  far  from  suffi- 
cient for  our  protection. 

We  must,  above  all,  recollect  that  as 
a  Government  can  expect  the  affection 
and  support  of  the  people  only  when 
it  shows  that  it  possesses  the  elements 
necessary  to  maintain  itself  and  protect 
them,  so  it  can  look  for  the  friendship 
of  other  countries  only  when  it  causes 
to  be  seen  that  it  is  able  and  ready  to 
resist  any  encroachment  upon  its  rights. 

For  the  present  we  must  depend,  in 
a  measure,  for  an  abstinence  from  open 
demonstrations  against  us  on  the  part 
of  the  nations  above  referred  to,  upon 
the  moral  sense  of  the  world,  which  has 
doubtless,  to  a  great  extent,  preserved 
us  thus  far.  But  while  it  is  necessary 
to  avoid  giving  any  pretext  for  war, 
let  no  tame  submission  to  insult  or 
wrong  lower  us  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  and  hereafter  let  it  be  our  policy, 
by  commanding  the  respect  and  fear 
of  foreign  nations,  to  assure  ourselves 
of  their  good  will. 


■■♦♦♦■ 


NORTH    AND    SOUTH. 


North  and  South  the  war  cries  come 
Sounds  the  trumpet,  beats  the  drum. 

Hosts  contending,  marshalled  foes 
Battle  while  the  red  blood  flows. 

Two  great  armies  whose  Ideal 
Bursts  into  the  earnest  Real. 

Ideals  twain,  on  battle  height 
Flaming  into  radiant  light ! 

One,  is  Freedom  over  all ; 
One,  is  Slavery's  tyrant  thrall : 
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These  are  written  on  the  plain 
'Mid  the  Battle's  fiery  rain. 

These  the  Powers  that  must  contend 
To  the  dark  and  bitter  end. 

Look  upon  the  Nation's  dead ! 
Lo,  the  blood  of  martyrs  shed  ! 

Dying  that  our  Country  may 
Know  her  Resurrection  day  ! 

What  shall  be  the  Traitor's  gain  ? 
Endless  scorn,  undying  pain. 

Ever  o'er  the  giant  wrong 

Sings  the  Right  her  triumph  song. 

Yes,  as  sure  as  God  doth  reign 
Right  the  mastery  shall  obtain  ! 

Over  all  these  beauteous  lands 

These  two  Brothers  clasp  their  hands. 

These  two  Brothers  now  at  strife 
Make  one  heart,  one  soul,  one  life ! 

This  at  last  will  be  their  song : 
1  One  forever,  free,  and  strong.' 

Northmen,  ye  have  not  in  hate 
Closed  the  heart's  fraternal  gate  ! 

Ye  have  not  for  greed,  nor  gold, 
Forged  the  slave-chains  manifold  1 

But  in  patience  ye  have  wrought 
Out  your  Godlike,  freeborn  thought ! 

Ye  have  toiled  that  man  might  be 
Clothed  with  truth  and  liberty. 

God  hath  answered  from  the  skies ; 
Bids  you  for  His  own  arise  ! 

Now  the  work  is  at  your  door : 
Help  His  meek  and  suffering  poor ! 

There  are  hearts  uncomforted, 
Weeping  o'er  the  battle-dead. 

There  are  wounded  brave  ones  here  : 
Bring  your  hearts  of  kindness  near ! 

Freedmen  shiver  at  your  gate — 
Let  them  not  forgotten  wait ! 

Bind  the  wounded  heart  that  bleeds ; 
Mould  your  speecTies  into  deeds  I 

This  is  what  all  true  hearts  say : 
'  Glorious  is  our  work  to-day  ! ' 
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Dreamthorp  ;  A  Book  of  Essays  written  in 
the  Country.  By  Alexander  Smith,  Au- 
thor of  '  A  Life  Drama,'  ■  City  Poems,'  etc. 
Boston  :  J.  E.  Tilton  &  Company.  For 
wile  by  Walter  Low,  823  Broadway,  New 
York. 

We  have  been  very  unexpectedly  charmed 
with  this  volume.  Inverted  and  fantastical 
as  he  may  be  in  his  poems,  Mr.  Smith's  es- 
says are  fresh,  natural,  racy,  and  genial. 
They  are  models  in  their  way,  and  we  wish 
our  contributors  would  study  them  as  such. 
Each  essay  is  complete  in  itself;  every  sen- 
tence full  of  interest ;  there  is  no  straining 
for  effect,  no  writing  to  astonish  a  blase  au- 
dience, no  show  of  unwonted  erudition  ;  but 
the  light  of  a  poet's  soul,  the  sunshine  of  a 
calm  and  loving  heart,  are  streaming  and 
brooding  over  all  these  gentle  pagos.  Knowl- 
edge is  indeed  within  them,  but  it  has  ripened 
into  wisdom  ;  culture  has  matured  into  wine 
with  the  summer  in  its  glow — yet,  notwith- 
standing its  many  excellences,  the  book  is 
bo  quiet,  true,  and  natural,  we  know  not 
what  favor  it  may  find  among  us.  We  were 
pleased  to  see  that  in  4  A  Shelf  in  My  Book- 
case' our  own  Hawthorne  had  a  conspicuous 
place.  '  Twice-Told  Tales '  is  an  especial 
favorite  with  Mr.  Smith,  as  it  indeed  is  with 
most  imaginative  people.  His  analysis  of 
Hawthorne  is  very  fine,  and  it  is  like  meeting 
with  an  old  friend  in  a  foreign  land  to  come 
across  the  name  so  dear  to  ourselves  in  these 
pages  from  across  the  sea.  Equally  pleasant 
to  us  is  the  Chapter  on  Vagabonds.  'A 
fellow  feeling  makes  us  wondrous  kind,'  and, 
confessing  ourselves  to  be  one  of  this  genus, 
we  dwell  with  delight  on  our  author's  genial 
description  of  their  naive  pleasures  and  inno- 
cent eccentricities.  Mr.  Smith  says  :  '  The 
true  vagabond  is  to  be  met  with  among  ac- 
tors, poets,  painters.  These  may  grow  in 
any  way  their  nature  dictates.  They  are  not 
required  to  conform  to  any  traditional  pat- 


tern. A  little  more  air  and  light  should  be 
let  in  upon  life.  I  should  think  the  world 
had  stood  long  enough  under  the  drill  of 
Adjutant  Fashion.  It  is  hard  work  ;  the 
posture  is  wearisome,  and  Fashion  is  an  awful 
martinet  and  has  a  quick  eye,  and  comes 
down  mercilessly  on  the  unfortunate  wight 
who  cannot  square  his  toes  to  the  approved 
pattern,  or  who  appears  upon  parade  with  a 
darn  in  his  coat  or  with  a  shoulder  belt  in- 
sufficiently pipe-clayed.  It  is  killing  work. 
Suppose  we  try  '  standing  at  ease '  for  a  little  ? ' 

Scenes  and  Thoughts  in  Europe.  By 
George  H.  Calvert,  Author  of  'The 
Gentleman.'  Boston  :  Little,  Brown  & 
Company,  A  new  edition  of  a  work  first 
published  in  1S4G. 

Mr.  Calvert  is  a  writer  of  considerable 
vigor,  but  we  think  these  'Scenes  and 
Thoughts'  seriously  injured  by  the  hatred 
of  Catholicity  which  breathes  everywhere 
through  them.  We  miss  in  them  the  large, 
liberal,  and  loving  spirit  which  characterized 
1  The  Gentleman.'  Charity  is  the  soul  of  wis- 
dom, and  we  can  never  rightly  appreciate  that 
which  we  hate.  Mr.  Calvert  totally  ignores 
all  the  good  and  humanizing  effects  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  sees  only  the  faults  and 
follies  of  those  who  minister  at  her  altara. 
Not  the  least  cheering  example  of  the  prog- 
ress we  are  daily  making,  is  the  improve- 
ment  in  this  respect  in  our  late  books  of 
travels.  We  have  ceased  to  denounce  iu 
learning  to  describe  aright,  and  feel  the  pul- 
sations of  a  kindred  heart,  though  it  beat 
under  the  scarlet  robe  of  the  cardinal,  the- 
dalmatic  of  the  priest,  or  the  coarse  serge  of 
the  friar.  l  My  son,  give  me  thy  heart,'  says 
our  God.  If  we  can  deem  from  a  life  of  self- 
abnegation  a  man  has  so  done,  we  have  ceased: 
inquiring  into  the  dogmas  of  his  creed.  It 
is  the  heart  and  not  the  intellect  which  is  re- 
quired,    '  Little  children,  love  one  another/ 
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is  the  true  law  of  life,  progress,  and  human 
happiness. 

Soundings  from  the  Atlantic.  By  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes.  Boston  :  Ticknor  & 
Fields.  For  sale  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
New  York. 

As  the  title  indicates,  the  essays  contained 
in  this  volume  are  already  known  to  the 
readers  of  The  Atlantic. 

Wherever  Dr.  Holmes  sounds,  he  is  sure 
to  light  upon  pearls  and  golden  sands,  and 
scatter  them  about  with  a  profusion  so  reck- 
less that  we  feel  convinced  the  supply  is  not 
to  be  exhausted.  Scientist  and  poet,  analyst 
and  creator,  full  of  keen  satire,  genial  humor, 
and  tender  pathos,  who  may  compete  with 
him  in  varied  gifts,  or  rival  the  charm  of  in- 
tellectual grace  which  he  breathes  at  will  into 
all  he  writes  ? 

The  contents  of  this  volume  are  :  '  Bread 
and  the  Newspaper,'  'My  Hunt  After  the 
Captain,'  'The  Stereoscope  and  the  Stereo- 
graph,' 'Sun  Painting  and  Sun  Sculpture,* 
'Doings  of  the  Sunbeam,'  'The  Human 
Wheel,  its  Spokes  and  Felloes,'  '  A  Visit  to 
the  Autocrat's  Landlady,'  'A  Visit  to  the 
Asylum  for  Aged  and  Decayed  Punsters,' 
*The  Great  Instrument,'  'The  Inevitable 
Trial.' 

Hints  for  the  Nursery  ;  or,  The  Young 
Mother's  Guide.  By  Mrs.  C.  A.  Hopkin- 
son.  Boston  :  Little,  Brown  &  Company, 
1863.     For  sale  by  Blakeman  &  Mason. 

A  valuable  .and  instructive  little  book, 
eminently  calculated  to  spare  the  rising 
generation  many  a  pang  in  body  and  mind, 
and  the  youthful  mother  many  a  heartache. 

Life  and  Letters  of  John  Winthrop, 
Governor  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Com- 
pany, at  their  Emigration  to  New  England, 
1630.  By  Robert  C.  Winthrop.  Boston: 
Ticknor  &  Fields.  For  sale  by  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Tins  work  is  dedicated  to  the  Massachu- 
setts Historical  Society,  who  have  honored 
the  author  with  their  presidency  for  eight 
years  past.  It  is  rather  an  autobiography 
than  a  biography,  and  an  autobiography  of 
the  most  trustworthy  kind,  '  written  acciden- 
tally and  unconsciously,  as  it  were,  in  familiar 
letters  or  private  journals,  or  upon  the  rec- 
ords of  official  service.'  Such  a  Life  is  the 
volume  before  us.     The  most  skilful  use  has 


been  made  of  his  material  by  our  author. 
John  Winthrop  the  elder,  through  contem- 
poraneous records,  in  the  familiar  language 
of  private  correspondence  and  diary,  tells  us 
the  story  of  a  considerable  part  of  his  career 
in  his  own  words.  Cotton  Mather  says  of  him : 
.  .  .  '  This  third  Adam  Winthrop  was  the 
father  of  that  renowned  John  Winthrop,  who 
was  the  father  of  New  England,  and  the 
founder  of  a  colony,  which,  upon  many  ac- 
counts, like  him  that  founded  it,  may  chal- 
lenge the  first  place  among  the  English  glo- 
ries of  America.' 

The  volume  also  offers  us  in  great  detail  a 
picture  not  only  of  the  outward  life,  but  of 
the  inmost  thoughts,  motives,  and  principles 
of  the  American  Puritans.  Valuable  to  the 
antiquarian,  it  will  also  interest,  in  its  naive 
pictures  of  home  life,  the  general  reader. 

The  *brave  and  brilliant  Theodore  Win- 
throp, who  gave  up  his  young  life  to  his 
country  in  the  battle  of  Big  Bethel,  has  ren- 
dered this  name  dear  to  ail  loyal  Americans. 

Round  the  Block.  An  American  Novel. 
With  Illustrations.  New  York  :  D.  Ap- 
pleton &  Co.,  443  and  445  Broadway. 

A  novel  of  American  life,  incident,  and 
character.  The  style  is  easy,  the  tale  inter- 
esting, the  moral  healthful.  There  is  con- 
siderable humor  in  the  delineation  of  charac- 
ter. The  people  drawn  are  such  as  we  have 
all  known,  sketched  without  exaggeration, 
and  actuated  by  constantly  occurring  motives. 
The  book  is  anonymous,  but  we  believe  the 
author  will  yet  be  known  to  fame.  Tiffles 
and  Patching  are  true  to  life,  and  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  'Pannyrarmer '  worthy  of  Dickens. 

The  Life  of  Jesus.  By  Ernest  Renan, 
Membre  de  l'Institut.  Translated  from 
the  original  French  by  Charles  Edwin 
Wilbour,  translator  of  'Les  Miserables.' 
New  York:  Carlton,  publisher,  413  Broad- 
way. 

A  book  which  has  attained  a  sudden  and 
■wide  circulation,  if  not  a  lasting  popularity, 
in  France.  We  look  upon  it  as  a  romance 
based  upon  the  Sacred  History  of  the  Gospels. 
It  is  artistically  constructed,  and  written  with 
considerable  genius.  '  It  is  dramatic,  begin- 
ning with  a  pastoral  and  ending  with  the 
direst  of  human  tragedies.'  M.  Renan  we 
suppose  to  be  a  Pantheist.  He  says :  '  As  to 
myself,  I  think  that  there  is  not  in  the  uni- 
verse an  intelligence  superior  to  that  of  man.* 
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This  view  of  course  leads  him  to  discard 
supernaturalism,  and  write  of  Christ  as  sim- 
ply man.  He  believes  as  suits  bis  system, 
and  refuses  testimony  without  condescending 
to  tell  us  why  it  is  not  equally  as  valid  as 
that  received.  He  says :  4  The  highest  con- 
sciousness of  God  that  ever  existed  in  the 
bosom  of  humanity,  was  that  of  Jesus.'  He 
is  the  '  universal  ideal ' — and  yet  we  think 
he  strives  to  make  of  this  'universal  ideal' 
an  impostor  !  Christ  tells  us  of  various  facts 
with  regard  to  himself:  of  his  divine  Son- 
hood  and  mission — if  these  things  are  not 
true,  then  was  he  either  weakly  self-deceived 
or  a  wilful  deceiver,  ne  sets  up  a  claim  to 
the  working  of  miracles,  and  assumes  the 
part  of  the  Messiah  of  the  prophets.  This 
want  of  truth  M.  Renan  smooths  over  by 
saying :  '  Sincerity  with  oneself  had  not  much 
meaning  with  Orientals ;  they  are  little  habitu- 
ated to  the  delicate  distinctions  of  the  criti- 
cal spirit ! '  The  resurrection  of  Lazarus,  as 
he  represents  it,  was  a  pious  fraud  managed 
by  the  apostles,  agreed  to  by  the  Master, 
1  because  he  knew  not  how  to  conquer  the 
greediness  of  the  crowd  and  of  his  own  dis- 
ciples for  the   marvellous.'      Does  not  the 


mere  fact  of  such  an  acquiescence  argue  the 
impostor?  Christ  seeks  death  to  deliver 
himself  from  his  fearful  embarrassments! 
Did  he  really  rise  from  the  dead?  M.  Renan 
tells  us,  with  a  sickly  sentimentalism  worthy 
of  Michelet :  'The  powerful  imagination  of 
Mary  of  Magdala  played  in  that  affair  a  capi- 
tal part.  Divine  power  of  love  !  Sacred 
moments,  when  the  passion  of  a  visionary 
gives  to  the  world  a  resuscitated  God.'  If 
this  be  indeed  the  Life  of  Jesus,  well  may 
we  exclaim  with  the  apostle  :  '  If  in  this 
life  only  we  have  hope  in  Christ,  we  are,  of 
all  men,  the  most  miserable.'  And  is  this 
all  that  the  most  advanced  naturalism  can 
do?  All  that  human  genius  and  erudition 
can  offer  us?  All  that  artistic  grace  and 
tenderness  can  win  for  us  ?  Clouds  and  dark- 
ness rise  before  us  as  we  read,  the  mother 
of  our  Lord  loses  her  sanctity,  Jesus  becomes 
an  impostor,  the  apostles  deceivers,  human  tes- 
timony is  forever  dishonored.  A  pall  shrouds 
the  infinite  blue  of  the  sky,  and  our  beloved 
dead  seem  festering  in  eternal  corruption  ! 

We  must  confess  we  prefer  the  bold  and 
defiant  scepticism  of  Voltaire,  to  the  Judas 
kiss  of  M.  Renan. 


•  ♦♦ 
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ART  ITEMS. 

Among  our  exchanges  is  a  little  periodical 
entitled  '  Hie  New  Path,  published  by  the 
Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Truth  in 
Art.'  The  members  of  this  Society  are  other- 
wise known  as  '  Pre-Raphaelites,'  in  other 
words,  as  seekers  of  the  Ancient  Path,  trod- 
den before  certain  mannerisms  had  corrupted 
the  minds  of  many  painters  and  most  techni- 
cal connoisseurs.  Their  aims  and  principles 
are,  so  far  as  they  go,  pure  and  lofty.  Truth 
in  Art  is  a  noble  thing.  But  can  these  gen- 
tlemen find  none  outside  of  their  own  society  ? 
The  face  of  nature  is  very  dear  to  us,  and 
during  long  years  have  we  closely  observed 
its  forms,  its  changing  hues  and  expressions. 
We  do  like  when  we  look  at  a  picture  to 


know  whether  the  trees  be  oaks,  elms,  or 
pines ;  whether  the  rocks  be  granitic,  volcan- 
ic, or  stratified  ;  whether  the  foliage  be  of 
spring,  midsummer,  or  autumn  ;  even  wheth- 
er the  foreground  herbage  be  of  grasses  or 
broad-leaved  weeds  ;  but  is  there  no  danger 
that  minutiae  may  absorb  too  much  attention, 
that  the  larger  parts  may  be  lost  in  the  lesser, 
that  while  each  weed  tells  its  own  story,  the 
distant  mountains,  the  atmosphere,  the  whole 
picture,  in  short,  may  fail  to  tell  us  theirs  in 
any  interesting  or  even  intelligible  manner? 
In  excess  of  surface  details,  may  we  not  lose 
body,  roundness  ;  and,  in  matching  exact 
color  rather  than  the  effect  of  color  through 
the  tremulous  ether,  may  not  the  subtile  mys- 
teries of  distance,  of  actually  diffused  and  all- 
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suffusing  light,  escape  the  painter?  It  is 
possible  to  possess  the  body  and  fail  to  grasp 
the  life.  Give  us  not  blotchy  nondescripts 
for  natural  objects,  fling  to  the  winds  all 
narrow,  school-made,  conventional  ideas,  but, 
in  giving  us  the  real,  give  us  the  ideal  also  ; 
otherwise  we  freeze,  missing  the  spirit  which 
should  warm  and  shine  through  the  letter. 

We  fear  lest  in  his  zeal  for  truth,  many  a 
Pre-Kaphaelite  may  be  led  to  overlook  beau- 
ty. To  a  finite  mind  the  two  words  are  by 
no  means  synonymous.  There  can  be  no 
real  beauty  without  truth,  but  many  truths 
are  not  beautiful,  and  beauty,  no  less  than 
truth,  is  an  important  ingredient  in  that  com- 
plex resultant,  Art. 

We  quote  from  one  of  the  articles  of 
organization  of  the  above-named  Society : 
'  The  right  course  for  young  artists  is  faith- 
ful and  loving  representations  of  Nature, 
selecting  nothing  and  rejecting  nothing,  seek- 
ing only  to  express  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  fact.1  Now  we  all  know  that  the 
best  way  to  stultify  the  mind  and  conception 
of  a  youthful  student,  in  any  branch  of  art, 
is  to  keep  before  him  commonplace  models. 
Indeed,  what  student  gifted  with  genius,  or 
even  with  any  high  degree  of  talent,  will  not 
(if  unrestrained)  himself  select  as  studies,  not 
any  mere  chronicle  of  desired  facts,  but  the 
most  significant  forms  (suited  to  his  profi- 
ciency) in  which  he  can  find  those  facts  em- 
bodied ? 

The  article  quoted  must  be  based  upon 
the  belief  that  there  are  no  commonplace, 
ugly  objects  in  nature.  If  we  sit  down  and 
reason  over,  or  use  our  microscopes  upon 
any  work  of  the  Almighty,  we  can  find  wis- 
dom and  beauty  therein,  but  that  does  not 
alter  the  fact  that  beauty  and  significance  are 
distributed  in  degrees  of  more  and  less. 
'Art  is  long  and  time  is  fleeting,'  and  the 
genuine  artist  has  no  hours  to  waste  over  the 
less  significant  and  characteristic.  Besides, 
each  student  deserving  the  name,  has  his 
own  individuality,  and  will  naturally  select, 
and  the  more  lovingly  paint,  objects  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  especial  bent  of  mind.  Not 
that  we  would  have  him  become  one-sided, 
and  neglect  the  study  of  matters  that  might 
some  day  be  useful ;  but  in  this,  as  in  all 
things  else,  he  must  temper  feeling  with 
judgment,  and  make  the  mechanical  execu- 
tion the  simple,  faithful  handmaiden  to  truly 
imaginative  conception. 


In  the  moral  world  we  may  cheerfully  ac- 
cept physical  deformity  for  the  sake  of  some 
elevated  principle  therewith  developed ;  but 
in  the  realm  of  art,  man's  only  sphere  of 
creation,  we  want  the  best  the  artist  can  give 
us,  the  greatest  truth  with  the  highest  beau- 
ty. We  are  not  willing  to  take  the  truth 
without  the  beauty.  If  we  are  to  be  told 
that  sunlight  tipping  the  edges  of  trees  pro- 
duces certain  effects  upon  those  edges  and 
the  shadowed  foliage  behind,  let  the  fact  be 
worthily  represented,  and  not  so  prosily  set 
forth  that  the  picture  shall  be  to  us  simply  a 
matter  of  curiosity.  That  those  trees  did 
actually  stand  and  grow  thus,  is  small  com- 
fort, for  the  artist  might  surely  have  found 
other  and  more  interesting  forms  telling  the 
same  tale.  If  light  falling  through  loose 
foliage  does  indeed  make  upon  the  garments 
of  a  lad  lying  beneath  spots  at  a  little  dis- 
tance wonderfully  like  mildew,  then  rather 
let  the  boy  sit  for  us  under  a  tree  of  denser 
foliage,  where  a  pathetic  subject  will  not 
risk  an  unintentionally  comic  treatment.  If 
a  stone-breaker's  face  corrupts  in  purple 
spots  at  a  certain  period  after  death,  we 
would  prefer  him  painted  before  corruption, 
and  consequently  hideousness,  had  begun. 
If  women  will  wear  gowns  ugly  in  color  and 
form,  and  will  sit  or  stand  in  graceless  posi- 
tions, we  can  readily  avoid  such  subjects,  and 
bestow  our  careful  finish  upon  more  worthy 
models. 

Let  us  not  be  misunderstood  ;  we  well 
know  that  the  humorous,  the  grotesque,  the 
sublime  may  use  ugliness  to  serve  their  own 
legitimate  purposes,  but  then  that  ugliness 
must  be  humorous,  grotesque,  or  sublime, 
and  not  flat,  prosy,  or  revolting.  A  blemish 
is  by  no  means  necessarily  an  ugliness.  A 
leaf  nibbled  by  insects  and  consequently  dis- 
colored, a  lad  with  ragged  jacket  and  soiled 
trowsers,  a  peasant  girl  with  bent  hat  and 
tattered  gown,  are  often  more  picturesque 
objects  than  the  perfect  leaf  or  the  well-at- 
tired child. 

Speaking  of  a  certain  artist,  Tlie  New  Path 
says :  *  He  follows  nature  as  long  as  she  is 
graceful  and  does  not  offend  his  eye,  but 
once  let  her  make  what  strikes  him  as  a  dis- 
cord, and  which  is  a  discord,  of  course,  for 
she,  the  great  poet,  makes  no  music  without 

discords — and,  straightway,  Mr.  takes 

out  the  offending  note,  smooths  it  down,  and 
thinks  he  has  bettered  nature's  work.'    Now, 
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in  music  there  are  no  discords ;  so  soon  as  a 
discord  is  admitted,  the  sounds  cease  to  be 
music ; — there  are  dissonances,  peculiar  and 
unusual  combinations  of  air  vibrations,  but 
these  are  never  long  dwelt  on,  and  must  al- 
ways be  resolved  into  the  full  and  satisfac- 
tory harmony,  of  which  the  beauty  is  en- 
hanced by  the  momentary  lapse  into  strange- 
ness. Dissonance  is  never  the  prevailing 
idea,  and  above  all,  never  the  final,  closing 
one ;  it  must  always  bear  a  certain  relation 
to  the  key  in  which  it  is  used,  and  the  musi- 
cal composition  must  be  ended  by  the  fullest 
and  most  satisfactory  chord,  or  suggestion  of 
a  chord,  found  in  that  key. 

The  majority  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  school 
are  willing  to  admit  that  *  there  is  but  one 
Turner,  and  Ruskin  is  his  prophet.'  Let  us 
then  hear  one  of  the  views  which  the  elo- 
quent oracle  has  advanced  in  connection 
with  this  subject.  After  advising  the  non- 
imaginative  painter  to  remain  in  the  region 
of  the  purely  topographical  or  historical  land- 
scape, he  continues:  'But,  beyond  this,  let 
him  note  that  though  historical  topography 
forbids  alteration  (did  Turner  heed  this  pre- 
cept ?),  it  neither  forbids  sentiment  nor 
choice.  So  far  from  doing  this,  the  proper 
choice  of  subject  is  an  absolute  duty  to  the 
topographical  painter :  he  should  first  take 
care  that  it  is  a  subject  intensely  pleasing  to 
himself,  else  he  will  never  paint  it  well ;  and 
then  also,  that  it  shall  be  one  in  some  sort 
pleasurable  to  the  general  public,  else  it  is 
not  worth  painting  at  all ;  and  lastly,  take 
care  that  it  be  instructive,  as  well  as  pleasur- 
able to  the  public,  else  it  is  not  worth  paint- 
ing with  care.  I  should  particularly  insist  at 
present  on  this  careful  choice  of  subject,  be- 
cause the  Pre-Raphaelites,  taken  as  a  body, 
have  been  culpably  negligent  in  this  respect, 
not  in  humble  honor  of  Nature,  but  in  mor- 
bid indulgence  of  their  own  impressions. 
They  happen  to  find  their  fancies  caught  by 
a  bit  of  an  oak  hedge,  or  the  weeds  at  the 
sides  of  a  duck  pond,  because,  perhaps,  they 
remind  them  of  a  stanza  of  Tennyson  ;  and 
forthwith  they  sit  down  to  sacrifice  the  most 
consummate  skill,  two  or  three  months  of 
the  best  summer  time  available  for  outdoor 
work  (equivalent  to  some  seventieth  or  six- 
tieth of  all  their  lives),  and  nearly  all  their 
credit  with  the  public,  to  this  duck-pond  de- 
lineation. Now  it  is  indeed  quite  right  that 
they  should  see  much  to  be  loved  in  the 


hedge,  nor  less  in  the  ditch ;  but  it  is  utterly 
and  inexcusably  wrong  that  they  should  ne- 
glect the  nobler  scenery,  which  is  full  of 
majestic  interest,  or  enchanted  by  historical 
association ;  so  that,  as  things  go  at  present, 
we  have  all  the  commonalty,  that  may  be 
seen  whenever  we  choose,  painted  properly ; 
but  all  of  lovely  and  wonderful,  which  we 
cannot  see  but  at  rare  intervals,  painted 
vilely  :  the  castles  of  the  Rhine  and  Rhone 
made  vignettes  of  for  the  annuals ;  and  the 
nettles  and  mushrooms,  which  were  prepared 
by  nature  eminently  for  nettle  porridge  and 
fish  sauce,  immortalized  by  art  as  reverently 
as  if  we  were  Egyptians,  and  they  deities.' 

Want  of  space  forbids  further  extracts,  but 
we  recommend  the  entire  chapter :  Of  Tur- 
nerian  Topography,  Modern  Painters,  vol. 
iv.,  to  the  perusal  of  our  readers. 

We  are  glad  to  see  the  national^mind  be- 
ginning to  effervesce  on  art  subjects.  The 
most  opposite  views,  the  new  and  the  old, 
the  conventional  and  the  truly  imaginative, 
the  severely  real  and  the  more  latitudinarian, 
the  earnest  and  the  flippant,  the  pedantic  and 
the  broad,  far  reaching — will  continue  to 
clash  for  a  season,  while  a  school  of  Ameri- 
can Landscape  is,  we  think,  destined  to  rise 
steadily  through  the  chaotic  elements,  and 
to  reach  a  height  of  excellence  to  which  the 
conscientious  efforts  of  all  advocates  of  the 
highest  Truth  in  Art  will  have  greatly  con- 
tributed. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Cropsey  for  a 
pleasant  opportunity  to  visit  his  studio  (No. 
625  Broadway),  and  see  such  pictures  and 
sketches  as  he  now  has  by  him,  the  results  of 
a  long  residence  abroad  and  of  his  summer 
work  among  the  hills  of  Sussex,  N.  J.  A 
view  of  Korfe  Castle,  Dorsetshire,  England,  9 
is  a  highly-finished  and  evidently  accurate 
representation  of  that  interesting  spot.  We 
are  presumed  to  be  standing  amid  the  ferns, 
flowers,  and  vines  of  the  foreground,  and 
looking  off  toward  the  castle-crowned  hill, 
the  village  at  its  foot,  and  the  far-away 
downs,  with  a  silver  stream  winding  into  the 
distance.  A  rainbow  quivers  among  the  ret 
treating  clouds  to  the  right,  and  from  the  lef- 
comes  the  last  brilliant  light  of  day,  gilding 
the  greenery  of  the  hills,  and  throwing  out 
the  deepened  hues  of  the  long  shadows. 
There  are  also  pleasant  views  of  other  Eng- 
lish scenery,   of  Italian  landscape,   and  of 
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American  lakes  and  streams.  Mr.  Cropsey 
has  a  high  reputation  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  we  are  glad  to  learn  that  for  the 
present,  at  least,  he  intends  to  pursue  his  art 
labors  within  the  limits  of  his  native  land. 

Beethoven's  Fidelio. — This  noble  opera 
has  lately  been  given  us  by  Mr.  Anschiitz,  with 
the  best  use  of  such  means  as  were  at  his 
disposal.  The  orchestral,  choral,  and  con- 
certed vocal  portions  are  grand  and  beautiful, 
highly  characteristic  and  effective.  The  story 
is  simple,  pure,  and  deeply  pathetic.  The 
prison  scene  affords  scope  for  the  finest  his- 
trionic abilities.  In  the  solos,  however  (with 
the  exception  of  that  of  Pizarro,  where  dra- 
matic power  satisfies),  we  miss  the  lyric  genius 
of  the  Italians,  their  long-phrased,  passionate, 
and  never-to-be-forgotten  melodies,  contain- 
ing the  element  of  beauty  per  se  so  richly 
developed.  Cannot  the  whole  world  produce 
one  man,  who,  with  all  the  expanded  musical 
knowledge  of  the  present  day,  can  unite  for 
us  Italian  gift  of  melody  and  German  power 
of  orchestral  and  choral  effect,  whose  endow- 
ments shall  be  both  lyric  and  dramatic,  and 
whose  taste  shall  be  pure,  refined,  and  en- 
nobling ?  Should  we  recognize  such  a  genius 
were  he  actually  to  stand  in  our  midst,  or 
would  both  schools  reject  him  because  he 
chanced  to  possess  the  best  qualities  of  either  ? 

L.  D.  P. 


Snllnbs  of  %  SBfer. 

THE   BROTHERS    BURIAL. 

EY  ISABELLA  McFABLANE. 

Hear  me,  stranger,  hear  me  tell 
How  my  gallant  brother  fell. 


We  were  rushing  on  the  foe, 
When  a  bullet  laid  him  low. 

At  my  very  side  he  fell — ■ 
He  whom  I  did  love  so  well. 

On  we  rushed — I  could  not  stay — 
There  I  left  him  where  he  lay. 

Then  when  fled  the  rebel  rout, 

I  came  back  and  searched  him  out. 

Wounded,  bleeding,  suffering,  dying, 
Midst  a  heap  of  dead  men  lying, 

Friend  and  foe  above  each  other — 
There  I  found  my  mangled  brother. 

Blind  with  tears,  I  lifted  him  : 
But  his  eyes  were  sunk  and  dim. 

'  Brother,  when  I'm  dead,'  said  be, 
'  Find  some  box  to  coffin  me.' 

For  he  could  not  bear  to  rest 
With  the  cold  earth  on  his  breast. 

All  around  the  camp  I  sought ; 
Box  for  coffin  found  I  not. 

Still  I  searched  and  hunted  round — 
Three  waste  cracker-boxes  found ; 

Nailed  them  fast  to  one  another, — 
Laid  therein  my  precious  brother ! 

Then  a  grave  for  him  I  made, 
Hands  and  bayonet  all  my  spade. 

Long  I  worked,  yet  'twas  not  deep  : 
There  I  laid  him  down  to  sleep. 

There  I  laid  my  gallant  brother : 
Earth  contains  not  such  another ! 

Little  more  than  boys  were  we, 
I  sixteen,  and  nineteen  he. 

For  his  country's  sake  he  died, 
And  for  her  I'd  lie  beside. 
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It  is  generally  believed,  even  when 
the  American  rebellion  should  be  sup- 
pressed, that  there  would  be  a  great 
loss  of  wealth  and  resources  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States.  As  an  economi- 
cal question  the  great  truth  is  not  dis- 
puted by  me,  that,  as  a  general  rule, 
wars  by  a  waste  of  property,  by  large 
expenditures,  and  by  the  withdrawal 
of  so  much  labor  from  the  pursuits  of 
industry,  impair  the  material  interests 
of  the  nation.  The  influence  of  such 
considerations  in  the  United  States  is 
not  denied  ;  but  there  are  in  the  cause 
of  this  contest,  as  well  as  in  its  effects 
and  consequences,  results  which  will 
more  than  compensate  for  such  losses. 
Slavery  was  the  sole  cause  of  this  rebel- 
lion, and  the  result  will  be  the  recon- 
struction of  the  Union,  with  slavery 
everywhere  extinguished.  On  this  as- 
sumption, the  question  is,  whether  the 
substitution  of  free  for  slave  labor 
throughout  every  State  and  Territory 
of  the  Union  will  not,  as  a  question  of 
augmented  wealth  and  invigorated  in- 
dustry, far  more  than  compensate  for 
the  losses  incurred  in  the  contest.  Rea- 
soning inductively,  it  might  well  be 
vol.  v. — 17  I 


supposed  that  the  willing  labor  of  edu- 
cated and  energetic  freemen  would  be 
far  more  productive  than  the  forced 
labor  of  ignorant,  unwilling,  and  uned- 
ucated slaves.  In  the  realm  of  science, 
as  well  as  in  the  direction  of  labor, 
knowledge  is  power,  education  is 
wealth  and  progress ;  and  that  this  is 
applicable  to  the  masses  who  compose 
a  community,  and  especially  to  the 
working  classes,  is  demonstrated  by 
our  American  official  Census.  In  proof 
of  this  position,  I  will  proceed  by  a 
reference  to  the  official  tables  of  our 
Census  of  1860,  to  show  not  only  in 
particular  Slave  States,  as  compared 
with  other  Free  States,  whether  old  or 
new,  Eastern  or  Western,  or  making 
the  comparison  of  the  aggregate  of  all 
the  Slave  with  the  Free  States,  the  an- 
nual product  of  the  latter  per  capita  is 
more  than  double  that  of  the  Slave 
States.  I  begin  with  Maryland  as  com- 
pared with  Massachusetts,  because 
Maryland,  in  proportion  to  her  area, 
has  greater  natural  advantages  than  any 
one  of  the  Slave  or  Free  States ;  and 
if  the  comparison  with  the  Free  States 
is  most  unfavorable  to  her,  it  will  be 
more  so  as  to  any  other  Southern  State ; 
as  the  Census  shows  that,  from  1790 
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to  1860,  as  well  as  from  1850  to  1860, 
Marylaud  increased  in  population  per 
square  mile  more  rapidly  than  any- 
other  slaveholding  State. 

We  must  consider  the  area,  soil,  cli- 
mate, mines,  hydraulic  power,  location, 
shore  line,  bays,  sounds,  and  rivers,  and 
such  other  causes  as  affect  the  advance 
of  wealth  and  population. 

The  relative  progress  of  Maryland 
has  been  slow  indeed.  The  population 
of  the  Union,  by  the  Census  of  1790, 
was  3,929,827,  of  which  Maryland,  con- 
taining then  319,728,  constituted  a 
twelfth  part  (12.29).  In  1860,  the 
Union  numbered  31,445,080,  and  Mary- 
land 687,034,  constituting  a  forty-fifth 
part  (45.76).  In  1790,  the  Free  States 
numbered  1,968,455,  Maryland's  popu- 
lation then  being  equal  to  one  sixth 
(6.12)  ;  but,  in  1860,  the  population  of 
the  Free  States  was  18,920,078,  Mary- 
land's number  then  being  equal  to  one 
twenty-seventh  part  (27.52).  But,  if 
Maryland  had  increased  as  rapidly  from 
1790  to  1860  as  the  whole  Union,  her 
proportion,  one  twelfth  part,  would  have 
made  her  numbers  in  1860,  2,620,315  ; 
and  if  her  proportional  increase  had 
equalled  that  of  the  Free  States,  her 
ratio,  one  sixth,  would  have  made  her 
population  in  1860,  3,153,392. 

I  take  the  areas  from  the  report  (No- 
vember 29,  1860)  of  the  Commissioner 
of  the  General  Land  Office,  where  they 
are  for  the  first  time  accurately  given, 
1  excluding  the  water  surface.'  The 
population  is  taken  from  the  Census 
Tables.  I  compare  first  Massachusetts 
and  Maryland,  because  they  are  mari- 
time and  old  States,  and  both  in  1790 
had  nearly  the  same  population,  but,  as 
will  be  shown  hereafter,  with  vastly 
superior  natural  advantages  in  favor 
of  Maryland. 

Area  of  Maryland,  11,124  square 
miles  ;  shore  lines,  by  tables  of  United 
States  Coast  Survey,  viz. :  main  shore, 
including  bays,  sounds,  etc.,  503  miles, 
islands  298,  rivers  to  head  of  tide  water 
535  ;  total,  1,336  miles. 

Area  of  Massachusetts,  7,800  square 


miles  ;  shore  lines,  by  tables  of  United 
States  Coast  Survey,  viz. :  main  shore, 
including  bays,  sounds,  etc.,  435  miles, 
islands  259,  rivers  to  head  of  tide  wa- 
ter 70 ;  total,  764  miles.  When  we 
mark  the  Potomac  and  its  tributaries, 
the  lower  Susquehanna,  the  deep  and 
numerous  streams  of  the  Chesapeake, 
the  commercial  advantages  of  Maryland 
over  Massachusetts  are  vast  indeed. 
Looking  at  the  ocean  shore  of  Maryland, 
and  also  at  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  the 
largest  and  finest  estuary  in  the  world, 
indented  with  numerous  sounds  and 
navigable  inlets,  three  fourths  of  its 
length  for  both  shores  being  within 
Maryland,  and  comparing  this  deep  and 
tranquil  and  protected  basin,  almost 
one  continuous  harbor,  with  the  rock- 
bound  coast  of  Massachusetts,  lashed 
by  the  stormy  Atlantic,  the  superiority 
of  Maryland  is  striking. 

Mortality  in  Maryland,  by  the  late 
Census,  viz.,  deaths  from  1st  June,  1859, 
to  31st  May,  1860,  7,370  persons. 
Same  time  in  Massachusetts,  21,303 ; 
making  the  ratio  of  deaths  to  the  num- 
ber living  in  Maryland,  one  to  every 
92,  and  in  Massachusetts  one  to  every 
57 ;  and  the  percentage  of  deaths  in 
Maryland  1.09,  and  in  Massachusetts 
1.76.  This  rate  of  mortality  for  Massa- 
chusetts is  confirmed  by  the  late  official 
report  of  their  Secretary  of  State  to  the 
Legislature. 

As  to  area,  then,  Maryland  exceeds 
Massachusetts  43  per  cent. ;  as  to  the 
shore  line,  that  of  Maryland  is  nearly 
double  that  of  Massachusetts.  As  to 
climate,  that  of  Maryland,  we  have  seen, 
is  far  the  most  salubrious.  This  is  a 
vast  advantage,  not  only  in  augmented 
wealth  and  numbers,  from  fewer  deaths, 
but  also  as  attracting  capital  and  im- 
migration. This  milder  and  more  salu- 
brious climate  gives  to  Maryland  long- 
er periods  for  sowing,  working,  and 
harvesting  crops,  a  more  genial  sun, 
larger  products,  and  better  and  longer 
crop  seasons,  great  advantages  for  stock, 
especially  in  winter,  decreased  con- 
sumption of  fuel,  a  greater  period  foi 
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the  use  of  hydraulic  power,  and  of 
oanals  and  navigable  streams.  The 
area  of  Maryland  lit  for  profitable  cul- 
ture is  more  than  double  that  of  Massa- 
chusetts, the  soil  much  more  fertile,  its 
mines  of  coal  and  iron,  with  the  fluxes 
all  adjacent,  rich  and  inexhaustible ; 
whereas  Massachusetts  has  no  coal,  and 
no  valuable  mines  of  iron  or  fluxes. 
When  we  reflect  that  coal  and  iron  are 
the  great  elements  of  modern  progress, 
and  build  up  mighty  empires,  this  ad- 
vantage of  Maryland  over  Massachu- 
setts is  almost  incalculable.  The  hy- 
draulic power  of  Maryland  also  greatly 
exceeds  that  of  Massachusetts.  Such 
arc  the  vast  natural  advantages  of 
Maryland  over  Massachusetts.  Now 
let  us  observe  the  results.  Population 
of  Maryland  in  1790,  319,728;  in  1860, 
687,034;  increase,  307,300.  Population 
of  Massachusetts  in  1790,  378,717;  in 
1860,  1,231,065;  increase,  852,348; 
difference  of  increase  in  favor  of  Massa- 
chusetts, 485,048  ;  excess  of  Massachu- 
setts over  Maryland  in  1790,  58,989, 
and  in  I860,  544,031.  This  result  is 
amazing,  when  we  regard  the  far  great- 
er area  of  Maryland  and  her  other  vast 
natural  advantages.  The  j^opulation 
of  Maryland  in  1790  was  28  to  the 
square  mile  (28.74),  and  in  1880,  61  to 
the  square  mile  (61.76)  ;  whereas  Mas- 
sachusetts had  48  to  the  square  mile  in 
1790  (48.55),  and  157  to  the  square 
mile  in  1860  (157.82).  Thus  Massa- 
chusetts had  only  20  more  to  the  square 
mile  in  1790,  and  96  more  to  the  square 
mile  in  1860.  But  if  the  area  of  Mary- 
land and  Massachusetts  had  been  re- 
versed, Massachusetts  with  the  area  of 
Maryland,  and  the  population  of  Mas- 
sachusetts of  1860  to  the  square  mile, 
would  have  numbered  then  1,755,661, 
and  Maryland  with  the  area  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  the  population  of  Mary- 
land of  1860  to  the  square  mile,  would 
have  had  then  a  population  of  only 
481,728  upon  that  basis,  leaving  Massa- 
chusetts in  1860,  1,273,393  more  people 
than  Maryland. 

By  the  census  of  1790,  Massachusetts 


was  the  fourth  in  population  of  all  the 
States,  and  Maryland  the  sixth  ;  but 
in  1860,  Massachusetts  was  the  seventh, 
and  Maryland  the  nineteenth  ;  and  if 
each  of  the  thirty-four  States  increases 
in  the  same  ratio  from  1860  to  1870  us 
from  1850  to  1860,  Maryland  will  be 
only  the  twenty-fifth  State. 

These  facts  all  conclusively  attest  the 
terrible  effects  of  slavery  on  Maryland, 
and  this  is  only  one  of  the  dreadful 
sacriiices  she  has  made  in  retaining  the 
institution.  As  to  wrealth,  powrer,  and 
intellectual  development,  the  loss  can- 
not be  overstated. 

Nor  can  manufactures  account  for 
the  difference,  as  shown  by  the  still 
greater  increase  of  the  agricultural 
Northwest.  Besides,  Maryland  (omit- 
ting slavery)  had  far  greater  natural 
advantages  for  manufactures  than  Mas- 
sachusetts. She  had  a  more  fertile 
soil,  thus  furnishing  cheaper  food  to 
the  working  classes,  a  larger  and  more 
accessible  coast,  and  nearly  eight  times 
the  length  of  navigable  rivers,  greater 
hydraulic  power,  vast  superiority  in 
mines  of  coal  and  iron,  a  far  more  salu- 
brious climate,  cotton,  the  great  staple 
of  modern  industry,  much  nearer  to 
Maryland,  her  location  far  more  central 
for  trade  with  the  whole  Union,  and 
Baltimore,  her  chief  city,  nearer  than 
Boston  to  the  great  West,  viz. :  to  the 
Ohio  at  Pittsburg  and  Cincinnati,  the 
Mississippi  at  St.  Louis,  and  the  lakes 
at  Cleveland,  Tole'do,  and  Chicago,  by 
several  hundred  miles.  Indeed,  but 
for  slavery,  Maryland  must  have  been 
a  far  greater  manufacturing  as  well  as 
commercial  State  than  Massachusetts — 
and  as  to  agriculture,  there  could  be 
no  comparison. 

But  Massachusetts  did  not  become  a 
manufacturing  State  until  after  the 
tariff"  of  1824.  That  measure,  as  wrell 
as  the  whole  protective  policy,  Massa- 
chusetts earnestly  opposed  in  1820  and 
1824,  and  Daniel  Webster,  as  her  repre- 
sentative, denounced  it  as  unconstitu- 
tional. From  1790  to  1820,  Massachu- 
setts was  commercial,  not  manufactur- 
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ing,  and  yet,  from  1790  to  1820,  Massa- 
chusetts increased  in  numbers  144,442, 
and  Maryland  in  the  same  time  only 
87,622.  Yet,  from  1790  to  1820,  Mas- 
sachusetts, the  most  commercial  State, 
was  far  more  injured  by  the  embargo 
and  the  late  war  with  England  than 
any  other  State. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  accusation 
of  the  secession  leaders  that  the  North 
was  built  up  at  the  expense  of  the 
South,  by  the  tariff,  can  have  no  appli- 
cation to  the  progress  of  Massachusetts 
and  Maryland,  because  the  advance  of 
the  former  over  the  latter  preceded  by 
more  than  thirty  years  the  adoption  of 
the  protective  policy,  and  a  comparison 
of  the  relative  advance  of  the  Free  and 
Slave  States,  during  the  same  period, 
exhibits  the  same  results. 

There  is  one  invariable  law,  whether 
we  compare  all  the  Slave  States  with 
all  the  Free  States,  small  States  with 
small,  large  with  large,  old  with  old, 
new  with  new,  retarding  the  progress 
of  the  slaveholding  States,  ever  operat- 
ing, and  differing  in  degree  only. 

The  area  of  the  nine  Free  States  enu- 
merated in  1790,  is  169,668  square 
miles,  and  of  the  eight  slaveholding 
States,  300,580  square  miles,  while  the 
population  of  the  former  in  1790  was 
1,968,455,  and  of  the  latter,  1,961,372  ; 
but,  in  1860,  these  nine  Free  States  had 
a  population  of  10,594,168,  and  those 
eight  Slave  States  only  7,414,684,  mak- 
ing the  difference  in  favor  of  these  Free 
States  in  1860  over  those  Slave  States, 
3,179,844,  instead  of  7,083  in  1790,  or  a 
positive  gain  to  those  Free  States  over 
those  Slave  States  of  3,172,761.  These 
Free  States  enumerated  in  1790  and 
1860,  were  the  six  New  England  States, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Penn- 
sylvania ;  and  the  Slave  States  wTere 
Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North 
and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Tennes- 
see, and  Kentucky :  yet  we  have  seen 
that  the  area  of  those  Slave  States  was 
nearly  double  that  of  those  Free  States, 
the  soil  much  more  fertile,  the  climate 
more  salubrious,  as  shown  by  the  Cen- 


sus, that  the  shore  line,  including  main 
shore,  bays  and  sounds,  islands  and 
rivers,  to  head  of  tide  water,  was,  for 
those  Free  States,  4,480  miles,  and  for 
those  Slave  States,  6,560  miles.  Thus 
it  is  clear  that  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion of  these  Slave  States  should  have 
far  exceeded  that  of  those  Free  States. 
The  population  of  these  Slave  States 
per  square  mile  in  1790  was  6  (6.52), 
and  in  1860,  24  (24.66),  and  of  those 
Free  States  in  1790,  was  11  per  square 
mile  (11.60),  and  in  1860,  62  per  square 
mile  (62.44).  Thus,  while  the  increase 
of  those  Slave  States  from  1790  to  1860 
was  only  18  per  square  mile,  that  of 
those  Free  States  was  nearly  51  per 
square  mile  (50.84),  or  in  very  nearly 
a  triple  ratio,  wThile  in  wealth  and  edu- 
cation the  proportionate  progress  was 
much  greater. 

No  cause  except  slavery  can  be  as- 
signed to  this  wonderful  difference,  for 
the  colonists  of  Maryland  were  distin- 
guished for  education,  intelligence,  and 
gentle  culture.  Lord  Baltimore  was  a 
statesman  and  philanthropist,  and  his 
colony  was  a  free  representative  govern- 
ment, which  was  the  first  to  repudiate 
the  doctrine  of  taxation  without  repre- 
sentation, and  the  first  to  introduce  re- 
ligious toleration.  While  Maryland 
has  produced  many  of  the  most  emi- 
nent soldiers,  statesmen,  and  jurists,  her 
relative  decline  in  power,  wealth,  and 
population  has  been  deplorable,  and  is 
attributable  exclusively  to  the  paralyz- 
ing effect  of  slavery. 

While  the  advance  of  Massachusetts, 
with  her  limited  area  and  sterile  soil, 
especially  in  view  of  the  thousands  of 
her  native  sons  who  have  emigrated  to 
other  States,  is  one  of  the  wonders  of 
the  wTorld,  yet  the  relative  increase  of 
the  population  of  New  Jersey  from 
1790  to  1860,  compared  with  that  of 
Maryland,  is  still  greater  than  that  of 
Massachusetts.  The  law  is  inflexible 
wherever  slavery  disappears.  Popula- 
tion of  New  Jersey  in  1790,  184,139,  in 
1860,  672,035,  being  an  increase  of  264 
per  cent.  (264.96)  for  New  Jersey,  of 
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225  per  cent.  (225.00)  for  Massachusetts, 
and  for  Maryland  114  percent.  (114.88). 
The  ratio  of  increase  per  square  mile 
from  1790  to  1800  was  ;  Massachusetts, 
48.55  in  1790,  and  157.82  in  1860; 
Maryland,  28.74  in  1790,  and  61. 7G  in 
1860  ;  and  New  Jersey,  22.01  in  1790, 
and  80.70  in  1860.  Thus,  while  Mary- 
land from  1790  to  I860,  little  more  than 
doubled  her  ratio  of  increase  per  square 
mile  (28.74  to  61.76),  and  Massachu- 
setts little  more  than  tripled  her  ratio 
(48.55  to  157.82),  New  Jersey  very 
nearly  quadrupled  hers  (22.01  to  80.70). 
It  must  be  conceded,  however,  that  the 
natural  advantages  of  New  Jersey  are 
far  greater  than  those  of  Massachusetts, 
whose  material  and  intellectual  prog- 
ress, in  defiance  of  such  serious  ob- 
stacles, now  is,  and  most  probably  for- 
ever wrill  be,  icithout  a  parallel.  Now 
the  area  of  New  Jersey  is  but  8,320 
square  miles ;  the  soil  of  Maryland  is 
far  more  fertile,  the  hydraulic  power 
much  greater,  the  shore  line  much  more 
than  double,  viz. :  531  for  New  Jersey, 
to  1,33G  for  Maryland ;  while  New 
Jersey,  with  rich  iron  mines,  has  no 
coal,  and  one  third  of  her  area  is  south 
of  the  celebrated  Mason  and  Dixon's 
line,  the  northern  boundary  of  Mary- 
land. While  the  Free  States  have  ac- 
complished these  miracles  of  progress, 
they  have  peopled  eleven  vast  Terri- 
tories (soon  by  subdivision  to  become 
many  more  States),  immigration  to 
which  has  been  almost  exclusively  from 
the  North  as  compared  with  the  South. 
The  Slave  State  which  has  increased 
most  rapidly  to  the  square  mile  of  all 
of  them  from  1790  to  1860,  has  had  a 
smaller  augmentation  per  square  mile 
than  that  Free  State  which  has  increased 
most  shicly  per  square  mile  during  the 
same  time  of  all  the  Free  States,  and 
the  result  is  the  same  as  to  wealth  and 
education  also.  Under  the  lest  circum- 
stances for  the  Slave  States,  and  the 
worst  for  the  Free  States,  this  result 
proves  the  uniformity  of  the  rule  (like 
the  great  law  of  gravitation),  knowing 
no  exception  to  the  effect  of  slavery  in 


depressing   the  progress   of  States   in 
population,  wealth,  and  education. 

The  isothermals  of  the  great  Hum- 
boldt (differing  so  widely  from  paral- 
lels), which  trace  the  lines  of  tempera- 
ture on  the  earth's  surface,  prove,  as  to 
heat,  the  climate  of  the  South  (running 
a  line  from  Charleston  to  Vicksburg) 
to  be  substantially  the  same  as  that  of 
Greece  and  Italy — each,  in  its  turn,  the 
mistress  of  the  world. 

The  Census  of  1860  exhibits  our  in- 
crease of  population  from  1790  to  1860 
at  35.59  per  cent.,  and  of  our  wealth 
126.45.  Now,  if  we  would  increase  the 
wealth  of  the  country  only  one  tenth  in 
the  next  ten  years,  by  the  gradual  dis- 
appearance of  slavery  (far  below  the  re- 
sults of  the  Census),  then  our  wrealth 
being  now  $16,159,616,068,  the  effect 
of  such  increase  would  be  to  make  our 
wealth  in  1870,  instead  of  $36,593,450,- 
585,  more  than  sixteen  hundred  mil- 
lions greater,  and  in  1880,  instead  of 
$82,865,868,849,  over  three  billions  six 
hundred  millions,  or  more  than  three 
times  our  present  debt. 

Before  the  close  of  this  letter,  it  will 
be  shown  that  the  difference,  per  capita, 
of  the  annual  products  of  Massachusetts 
and  Maryland  exceeds  $150.  As  to 
the  other  Southern  States,  the  excess 
is  much  greater.  Now,  if  the  annual 
products  of  the  South  were  increased 
$150  each  per  capita  (still  far  below 
Massachusetts)  by  the  exclusion  of  sla- 
very, then  multiplying  the  total  popu- 
lation of  the  South,  12,229,727,  by  150, 
the  result  wrould  be  an  addition  to  the 
annual  value  of  the  products  of  the 
South  of  $1,834,456,050,  and  in  the 
decade,  $18,344,580,500.  This  change 
would  not  be  immediate,  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  with  the  vastly  great- 
er natural  advantages  of  the  South,  the 
superiority  of  free  to  slave  labor,  the 
immense  immigration,  especially  from 
Europe  to  the  South,  aided  by  the 
Homestead  Bill,  and  the  conversion  of 
large  plantations  into  small  farms,  an 
addition  of  at  least  one  billion  of  dol- 
lars would  be  made  in  a  decade,  by  the 
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exclusion  of  slavery,  to  the  value  of  the 
products  of  the  South. 

Having  considered  the  relative  prog- 
ress in  population  of  Massachusetts  and 
Maryland,  I  will  now  examine  their  ad- 
vance in  wealth. 

By  Tables  33  and  36,  Census  of  1860, 
the  value  of  the  products  of  Massachu- 
setts that  year  was  $387,000,000  ;  and 
of  Maryland,  $86,000,000.  Table  33  in- 
cluded domestic  manufactories,  mines, 
and  fisheries  (p.  59)  ;  and  Table  38, 
agricultural  products.  Dividing  these 
several  aggregates  by  the  total  popula- 
tion of  each  State,  the  value  of  that 
year's  product  of  Massachusetts  was 
$235  per  capita,  and  of  Maryland,  $96, 
making  the  average  annual  value  of  the 
labor  of  each  person  in  the  former 
greatly  more  than  double  that  of  the 
latter,  and  the  gross  product  more  than 
quadruple.  This  is  an  amazing  result, 
but  it  is  far  below  the  reality.  The 
earnings  of  commerce  and  navigation 
are  omitted  in  the  Census,  which  in- 
cludes only  the  products  of  agriculture, 
manufactures,  the  mines,  and  fisheries. 
This  was  a  most  unfortunate  omission, 
attributable  to  the  secession  leaders, 
who  wished  to  confine  the  Census  to  a 
mere  enumeration  of  population,  and 
thus  obliterate  all  the  other  great  de- 
cennial monuments  which  mark  the 
nation's  progress  in  the  pathway  of 
empire. 

Some  of  these  tables  are  given  as 
follows : 

Mrstj  as  to  Railroads. — The  number 
of  miles  in  Massachusetts  in  1860  (in- 
cluding city  roads)  was  1,340,  and  the 
cost  of  construction  $61,857,203.  (Table 
38,  pp.  230,  231.)  The  value  of  the 
freight  of  these  roads  in  1860  was 
$500,524,201.  (P.  105.)  The  number  of 
miles  of  railroad  in  Maryland  at  the 
same  time  was  380,  the  cost  of  con- 
struction $21,387,157,  and  the  value  of 
the  freight  (at  the  same  average  rate) 
$141,111,348,  and  the  difference  in  fa- 
vor of  Massachusetts  $359,412,883. 
The  difference  must  have  been  much 
greater,  because  a  much  larger  portion 


of  the  freight  in  Massachusetts  consist- 
ed of  domestic  manufactures,  worth 
$250  per  ton,  which  is  $100  a  ton  above 
the  average  value. 

The  passengers'  account,  not  given, 
would  vastly  swell  the  difference  in  fa- 
vor of  Massachusetts. 

The  tonnage  of  vessels  built  in  Mas- 
sachusetts in  1860  was  34,460  tons,  and 
in  Maryland,  7,798  tons.     (P.  107). 

The  number  of  banks  in  Massachu- 
setts in  1860  was  174  ;  capital,  $64,519,- 
200  ;  loans,  $107,417,323.  In  Maryland 
the  number  was  31 ;  capital,  $12,588,- 
962  ;  loans,  $20,898,762.  (Table  34,  p. 
193.) 

The  number  of  insurance  companies 
in  Massachusetts,  117  ;  risks,  $450,896,- 
263.  No  statement  given  for  Mary- 
land, but  comparatively  very  small,  as 
the  risks  in  Massachusetts  were  nearly 
one  sixth  of  all  in  the  Union. 

Our  exports  abroad,  from  Massachu- 
setts, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  30th 
June,  1860,  were  of  the  value  of  $17,- 
003,277,  and  the  foreign  imports  $41,- 
187,539  ;  total  of  imports  and  exports, 
$58,190,816;  the  clearances,  746,909 
tons,  the  entries,  849,449  ;  total  entered 
and  cleared,  1,596,458  tons.  In  Mary- 
land, exports,  $9,001,600,  foreign  im- 
ports, $9,784,773;  total  imports  and 
exports,  $18,786,323;  clearances,  174,- 
000  tons;  entries,  186,417;  total  of 
entries  and  clearances,  360,417.  (Table 
14,  Register  of  Treasury.)  Thus,  the 
foreign  imports  and  exports  abroad, 
of  Massachusetts,  were  much  more  than 
triple  those  of  Maryland,  and  the  en- 
tries and  clearances  very  largely  more 
than  quadruple.  The  coastwise  and 
internal  trade  are  not  given,  as  recom- 
mended by  me  when  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  but  the  tables  of  the  railroad 
traffic  indicate  in  part  the  immense  su- 
periority of  Massachusetts. 

These  statistics,  however,  prove  that, 
if  the  earnings  of  commerce  and  navi- 
gation were  added,  the  annual  value 
of  the  products  of  Massachusetts  per 
capita  would  be  at  least  $300,  and  three 
times  that  of  Maryland.     In  estimating 
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values  per  ca/a'ta,  we  must  find  the  earn- 
ings of  commerce  very  large,  as  a  single 
merchant,  in  his  counting  house,  en- 
gaged in  an  immense  trade,  and  em- 
ploying only  a  tew  clerks,  may  earn  as 
much  as  a  great  manufacturing  corpo- 
ration, employing  hundreds  of  hands. 
Including  commerce,  the  value,  per 
capita,  of  the  products  and  earnings  of 
Massachusetts  exceeds  not  only  those 
of  any  State  in  our  Union,  but  of  the 
world  ;  and  "would,  at  the  same  rate, 
make  the  value  of  its  annual  products 
three  hundred  billions  of  dollars  ;  and 
of  our  own  country,  upward  of  nine 
billions  of  dollars  per  annum.  Such, 
under  great  natural  disadvantages,  is 
the  grand  result  achieved  in  Massachu- 
setts, by  education,  science,  industry, 
free  schools,  free  soil,  free  speech,/?^ 
labor,  free  press,  and  free  government. 
The  facts  prove  that  freedom  is  prog- 
ress, that  '  knowledge  is  powTer,'  and 
that  the  best  way  to  appreciate  the 
value  of  property  and  augment  wealth 
most  rapidly,  is  to  invest  a  large  por- 
tion of  it  in  schools,  high  schools,  acad- 
emies, colleges,  universities,  books,  li- 
braries, and  the  press,  so  as  to  make 
labor  more  productive,  because  more 
skilled,  educated,  and  better  directed. 
Massachusetts  has  achieved  much  in 
this  respect ;  but  when  she  shall  have 
made  high  schools  as  free  and  univer- 
sal as  common  schools,  and  the  attend- 
ance on  both  compulsory,  so  as  to  qual- 
ify every  voter  for  governing  a  State 
or  nation,  she  will  have  made  a  still 
grander  step  in  material  and  intellec- 
tual progress,  and  the  results  would  be 
still  more  astounding. 

By  Table  35  of  the  Census,  p.  195, 
the  whole  value  of  all  the  property,  real 
and  personal,  of  Massachusetts,  in  1860, 
was  $815,237,433,  and  that  of  Mary- 
land, $376,919,944.  We  have  seen  that 
the  value  of  the  products  that  year  in 
Massachusetts  was  $287,000,000  (exclu- 
sive of  commerce),  and  of  Maryland, 
$66,000,000.  As  a  question,  then,  of 
profit  on  capital,  that  of  Massachusetts 
was  35  per  cent.,  and  of  Maryland  17 


per  cent.  Such  is  the  progressive  ad- 
vance (more  than  two  to  one)  of  froe 
as  compared  with  slavo  labor.  The 
same  law  obtains  in  comparing  all  the 
Free  with  all  the  Slave  States.  But 
the  proof  is  still  more  complete.  Thus, 
Delaware  and  Missouri  (alone  of  all  the 
Slave  States)  were  ahead  of  Maryland 
in  this  rate  of  profit,  because  both  had 
comparatively  fewer  slaves  ;  and  all  the 
other  Slave  States,  whose  servile  popu- 
lation was  relatively  larger  than  that 
of  Maryland,  were  below  her  in  the 
rate  of  profit.  The  law  extends  to 
counties,  those  having  comparatively 
fewest  slaves  increasing  far  more  rap- 
idly in  wealth  and  population.  This, 
then,  is  the  formula  as  to  the  rate  of 
profit  on  capital.  First,  the  Free 
States ;  next,  the  States  and  counties 
of  the  same  State  having  the  fewest 
relative  number  of  slaves.  The  Census, 
then,  is  an  evangel  against  slavery,  and 
its  tables  are  revelations  proclaiming 
laws  as  divine  as  those  written  by  the 
finger  of  God  at  Mount  Sinai  on  the 
tables  of  stone. 

For  seventy  years  we  have  had  these 
Census  Tables,  announcing  these  great 
truths  more  and  more  clearly  at  each 
decade.  They  are  the  records  of  the 
nation's  movement  and  condition,  the 
decennial  monuments  marking  her 
steps  in  the  path  of  empire,  the  oracles 
of  her  destiny.  They  are  prophecies, 
for  each  decade  fulfils  the  predictions 
of  its  predecessor.  They  announce 
laws,  not  made  by  man,  but  the  irrevo- 
cable ordinances  of  the  Almighty.  Wo 
cannot,  with  impunity,  refuse  to  obey 
these  laws.  For  every  violation,  they 
enforce  their  own  penalties.  From 
these  there  is  no  escape  in  the  present 
or  the  past,  nor  for  the  future,  except 
in  conformity  to  their  demands.  Theso 
laws  condemn  slavery  ;  and  the  punish- 
ment for  disobedience  is  recorded  in 
the  result  of  every  Census,  and  finally 
culminated  in  the  rebellion.  Slavery 
and  freedom  are  antagonistic  and  dis- 
cordant elements  :  the  conflict  between 
them  is  upon  us ;  it  admits  of  no  neu- 
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trality  or  compromise,  and  one  or  the 
other  system  must  perish. 

We  have  seen  that  slavery  is  hostile 
to  the  progress  of  wealth  and  popula- 
tion :  let  us  now  ascertain  its  influence 
on  moral  and  intellectual  development. 

By  Table  15  of  the  Census  of  1860, 
the  result  for  that  year  was  as  follows  : 
In  Massachusetts,  value  of  books  print- 
ed, $397,500  ;  jobs,  $529,347  ;  newspa- 
pers, $1,979,069;  total,  $2,905,916. 
Same  year  in  Maryland,  books  printed, 
$58,000;  jobs,  $122,000;  newspapers, 
$169,000  ;  total,  $350,155.  By  Table 
37,  Census  of  1860,  Massachusetts  had 
222  newspapers  and  periodicals,  of 
which  112  were  political,  31  religious, 
51  literary,  miscellaneous  28.  Mary- 
land had  only  57,  all  political.  The 
whole  number  of  copies  issued  in  Mas- 
sachusetts in  1860  was  102,000,760,  and 
in  Maryland,  20,721,472.  Of  periodi- 
cals, Massachusetts  has  monthly,  1  po- 
litical, 10  religious,  18  literary,  7  mis- 
cellaneous ;  quarterly,  religious  3,  liter- 
ary 2,  miscellaneous  1,  and  1  annual. 
Maryland  had  none.  Not  a  religious, 
literary,  scientific,  or  miscellaneous 
periodical  or  journal  in  the  State ! 
What  terrible  truths  are  unfolded  in 
these  statistics  !  None  but  a  political 
party  press  in  Maryland,  all  devoted,  in 
1860,  to  the  maintenance,  extension, 
and  perpetuity  of  slavery,  which  had 
57  advocates,  and  not  one  for  science, 
religion,  or  literature. 

We  have  seen  that  the  circulation  in 
1860.  of  the  press  in  Massachusetts  ex- 
ceeded that  of  Maryland  by  more  than 
eighty-one  millions  of  copies.  These 
facts  all  prove  that  slavery  is  hostile  to 
knowledge  and  its  diffusion,  to  science, 
literature,  and  religion,  to  the  press, 
and  to  free  government. 

For  schools,  colleges,  libraries,  and 
churches,  I  must  take  the  Tables  of  the 
Census  of  1850,  those  of  1860  not  being 
yet  published.  There  were  in  1850  in 
Massachusetts,  3,679  public  schools, 
4,443  teachers,  176,475  pupils ;  native 
adults  who  cannot  read  or  write,  1,861. 
In  Maryland,  907  public  schools,  1,005 


teachers,  33,254  pupils ;  native  adults 
who  cannot  read  or  write,  38,426,  ex- 
cluding slaves,  to  teach  whom  is  crim- 
inal. 

Thus,  then,  slavery  is  hostile  to 
schools,  withholding  instruction  from 
the  children  of  the  poor. 

The  number  of  public  libraries  in 
Massachusetts  was  1,462,  volumes  684,- 
015.  In  Maryland,  124,  and  125,042 
volumes.  Value  of  churches  in  Massa- 
chusetts, $10,206,000.  In  Maryland, 
$3,947,884,  of  which  $2,541,240  is  in 
Baltimore  (which  has  very  few  slaves), 
and  the  remainder  is  mainly  in  the 
seven  counties  (from  which  slavery  has 
nearly  disappeared)  adjoining  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

As  to  schools,  colleges,  books,  li- 
braries, churches,  newspapers,  and 
periodicals,  it  thus  appears  that  Mas- 
sachusetts is  greatly  in  advance  of 
Maryland. 

Now,  then,  let  us  contrast  loyal 
Maryland  with  rebel  South  Carolina, 
the  author  of  secession,  and  assuming 
for  many  years  to  instruct  the  nation. 
By  the  Census  of  1860,  she  had  a  pop- 
ulation of  703,708,  of  whom  402,406 
were  slaves  ;  and  Maryland,  numbering 
687,049,  had  87,189  slaves.  Now,  by 
the  Census  of  1860,  South  Carolina  had 
45  journals  and  periodicals,  and  her 
annual  circulation  was  3,654,840  copies. 
The  circulation  therefore  of  Massachu- 
setts exceeded  that  of  South  Carolina 
more  than  ninety-eight  millions  of 
copies,  while  Maryland  exceeded  South 
Carolina  more  than  seventeen  millions 
of  copies.  So  much  for  South  Carolina 
as  a  great  political  teacher.  As  to 
schools  in  1850  :  South  Carolina  had 
724  public  schools,  739  teachers,  17,838 
pupils.  Massachusetts,  then,  had  158,- 
637  more  pupils  at  public  schools  than 
South  Carolina,  and  Maryland  15,416 
more  pupils  at  public  schools  than 
South  Carolina. 

The  press  of  Massachusetts,  we  have 
seen,  circulated  in  1860  upward  of  one 
hundred  and  two  millions  of  copies, 
equal    to   279,454  per  day,  including 
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journals  and  periodicals,  each  read,  on 
an  average,  by  at  least  two  persons. 
This  is  independent  of  books  and  pam- 
phlets, and  of  the  very  large  circulation 
of  papers  from  other  States  and  from 
Europe.  What  a  flood  of  light  is  thus 
shed  daily  and  hourly  upon  the  people 
of  Massachusetts !  This  intellectual 
effulgence  radiates  by  day  and  night. 
It  is  the  sun  in  its  meridian  splendor, 
and  the  stars  in  an  ever-unclouded 
firmament.  It  has  a  centre  and  a  cir- 
cumference, but  no  darkness.  Igno- 
rance vanishes  before  it ;  wealth  fol- 
lows is  its  train ;  labor  rejoices  in  its 
association,  and  finds  its  products  more 
than  doubled ;  freedom  hails  its  pres- 
ence, and  religion  gives  it  a  cordial 
welcome  ;  churches,  schools,  academies, 
colleges,  and  universities  acknowledge 
its  mighty  influence.  Science  pene- 
trates the  secrets  of  nature,  and  unfolds 
each  new  discovery  for  the  benefit  of 
man.  Coal,  the  offspring  of  the  sun, 
develops  its  latent  energy,  and  water 
contributes  its  untiring  hydraulic  pow- 
er. Machinery  takes  more  and  more 
the  place  of  nerves  and  muscles,  cheap- 
ens clothing  and  subsistence  and  all 
the  necessaries  of  life,  and  opens  new 
fields  of  industry,  and  more  profitable 
employment  for  labor.  Steam  and 
lightning  become  the  slaves  of  man. 
He  performs  the  journey  of  a  day  in  an 
hour,  and  converses  in  minutes  around 
the  globe.  The  strength  of  man  may 
not  have  been  much  increased,  but 
his  power  is  augmented  a  thousand 
fold. 

His  life  may  not  have  been  materially 
lengthened,  but,  in  the  march  of  knowl- 
edge, a  year  now  is  as  a  century,  com- 
pared wTith  man's  progress  in  the  dark- 
ness of  the  middle  ages.  The  eternal 
advance  toward  omniscience  goes  on, 
but  is  like  that  of  the  infinite  approach 
of  the  asymptote,  which  never  reaches 
the  hyperbolic  curve.  The  onward 
of  science  is  in  a  geometrical  ratio,  so 
that  in  time,  the  intellectual  progress 
of  a  day  in  the  future,  must  exceed 
that  of  a  century  in  the  past.     Knowl- 


edge is  enthroned  as  king,  and  grand 
truths  and  new  ideas  arc  his  ministers. 
Science  takes  the  diameter  of  the  earth's 
orbit  as  a  baseline  and  unit  of  measure- 
ment, and  with  it  spans  immensity, 
and  triangulates  the  nebulous  systems 
amid  the  shadowy  verges  of  receding 
space.  Its  researches  are  cosmical  upon 
the  earth  and  the  heavens,  and  all  the 
elements  minister  to  its  progress.  Sink 
to  the  lowest  mine,  or  fathom  the 
ocean's  depth,  or  climb  the  loftiest 
mountains,  or  career  through  the  heav- 
ens on  silken  wings,  and  it  is  there 
also.  On — on — on  ;  nearer — nearer — 
still  nearer  it  moves  forever  and  for- 
ever, with  accelerated  speed,  toward 
the  infinite  eternal.  Such  are  the  tri- 
umphs of  knowledge ;  and  he  who 
diffuses  it  among  our  race,  or  discovers 
and  disseminates  new  truths,  advances 
man  nearer  to  his  Creator ;  he  exalts 
the  whole  race ;  he  elevates  it  in  the 
scale  of  being,  and  raises  it  into  higher 
and  still  higher  spheres. 

It  is  science  that  marks  the  speed  of 
sound  and  light  and  lightning,  calcu- 
lates the  eclipses,  catalogues  the  stars, 
maps  the  heavens,  and  follows,  for  cen- 
turies of  the  past  and  the  future,  the 
comet's  course.  It  explores  the  ani- 
mal, vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdoms. 
With  geology,  it  notes  the  earthquake 
upheaval  of  mountains,  and,  with  min- 
eralogy, the  laws  of  crystallization. 
With  chemistry,  it  analyzes,  decom-" 
poses,  and  compounds  the  elements. 
If,  like  Canute,  it  cannot  arrest  the 
tidal  wave,  it  is  subjecting  it  to  lawTs 
and  formulas.  Taking  the  sunbeam 
for  its  pencil,  it  heliographs  man's  own 
image,  and  the  scenery  of  the  earth  and 
the  heavens.  Has  science  any  limits 
or  horizon  ?  Can  it  ever  penetrate  the 
soul  of  man,  and  reveal  the  mystery  of 
his  existence  and  destiny  ?  It  is  cer- 
tainly exploring  the  facts  of  sociology, 
arranging  and  generalizing  them,  and 
deducing  laws. 

Man,  elevated  by  knowledge  in  the 
scale  of  being,  controls  the  forces  of 
nature  with  greater  power  and  grander 
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results,  and  accumulates  wealth  more 
rapidly.  The  educated  free  labor  of 
Massachusetts,  we  have  seen,  doubles 
the  products  of  toil,  per  capita,  as  com- 
pared with  Maryland,  and  quadruples 
them  (as  the  Census  shows)  compared 
with  South  Carolina.  One  day's  labor 
of  a  man  in  Massachusetts  is  more  than 
equal  to  two  in  Maryland,  and  four  in 
South  Carolina.  So,  if  we  take  our 
savage  tribes,  with  their  huts  and  tents, 
their  rude  agriculture,  their  furs,  their 
few  and  simple  household  manufactures, 
their  hunting  and  fishing,  the  average 
product  of  their  annual  labor,  at  four 
cents  a  day  each,  would  be  $14.60  a 
year,  or  more  than  a  fourth  of  that  of 
South  Carolina  (56.91).  So  that  Mas- 
sachusetts, in  material  progress,  is  far- 
ther in  advance  of  South  Carolina  than 
that  State  is  of  the  savage  Indians. 
Thus  we  have  the  successive  steps  and 
gradations  of  man  :  Massachusetts,  with 
free  labor  and  free  schools,  having 
reached  the  highest  point  of  civiliza- 
tion :  South  Carolina,  with  slavery  and 
ignorance  (except  the  few),  in  a  semi- 


barbarous  stage  ;  and  the  lowest  savage 
condition,  called  barbarous,  but  nearer 
to  South  Carolina  than  that  State  to 
Massachusetts. 

Slavery,  then,  the  Census  proves,  is 
hostile  to  the  progress  of  wealth  and 
population,  to  science,  literature,  and 
education,  to  schools,  colleges,  and 
universities,  to  books  and  libraries,  to 
churches  and  religion,  to  the  press,  and 
therefore  to  free  government ;  hostile 
to  the  poor,  keeping  them  in  want  and 
ignorance ;  hostile  to  labor,  reducing 
it  to  servitude,  and  decreasing  two 
thirds  the  value  of  its  products  ;  hostile 
to  morals,  repudiating  among  slaves 
the  marital  and  parental  condition, 
classifying  them  by  law  as  chattels, 
darkening  the  immortal  soul,  and  mak- 
ing it  a  crime  to  teach  millions  of  hu- 
man beings  to  read  or  write.  And 
shall  labor  and  education,  literature 
and  science,  religion  and  the  press, 
sustain  an  institution  which  is  their 
deadly  foe  ? 

The  discussion  will  be  continued  in 
my  next  letter.  R.  J.  Walker. 
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Sculpture  as  an  art  is  probably 
anterior  to  painting.  Form  being  a 
simpler  quality  than  color,  the  means 
of  imitation  were  found  in  a  conformity 
of  shape  rather  than  hue.  The  origin 
of  sculpture  is  somewhat  obscured  in 
the  thickening  mists  of  antiquity,  but 
it  was  no  doubt  one  of  the  earliest  sym- 
bols of  ideas  made  use  of  by  man.  In 
fact,  in  its  primitive  development, 
there  is  considerable  evidence  to  show 
that  it  was  the  first  essay  at  a  recorded 
language.  The  Egyptian  hieroglyphics, 
those  mysterious  etchings  upon  the 
rock,  representing  animals,  men,  and 
nondescript  characters,  were  unques- 
tionably rude  attempts  to  hand  down 


to  posterity  some  account  of  the  great 
events  of  those  forgotten  ages.  The 
next  remove  in  the  history  of  this  art 
is  its  employment  in  the  production 
of  the  images  of  idolatrous  worship; 
and,  when  confined  to  this  purpose,  it 
never  attained  any  appreciable  excel- 
lence. The  purely  heathen  mind  was 
incapable  of  conceiving  those  forms  of 
ideal  beauty  which  are  born  of  the  con- 
templation of  a  divine  and  spiritual 
beauty  revealed  in  the  word  of  God 
and  the  teachings  of  his  immaculate 
Son. 

The  grotesque  Egyptian  images  wor- 
shipped on  the  Nile  before  the  building 
of  the  pyramids,  are,  judging  from  the 
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best  preserved  antiquities,  not  very 
much  inferior  to  the  gilded  deities  to  be 
seen  to-day  in  the  thousand  pagodas  of 
heathen  lands. 

Take  for  example  a  Chinese  idol  of 
modern  make  :  while  it  is  less  angular 
and  more  elaborately  finished  than  the 
ancient  monstrosities  found  in  Egypt, 
still,  so  far  as  perfection  of  form  or 
beauty  of  expression  is  concerned,  there 
is  little  to  choose  between  the  two. 
Each  is  a  fitting  type  of  the  degree  of 
civilization  and  soul  culture  of  the 
peoples  that  produced  them.  It  must 
not  be  urged  that  the  success  of  sculp- 
ture in  Greece  and  Rome  disproves  the 
proposition  that  the  art  could  not  de- 
velop itself  among  a  strictly  idolatrous 
race. 

The  splendid  mythologies  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  must  not  be  con- 
sidered as  the  highest  forms  even  of  the 
worship  of  idols  or  inanimate  things. 
The  gods  and  goddesses  of  these  myth- 
ological systems  were  principally  the 
powTers  that  were  supposed  to  preside 
over  the  different  forces  and  elements 
of  nature,  and  were  invested  with  the 
celestial  attributes  of  a  higher  order  of 
beings.  Neptune  ruled  the  sea,  Pluto 
was  director  of  ceremonies  in  the  infer- 
nal regions,  while  Jupiter  was  emperor 
of  the  sky  and  king  of  all  the  lesser 
gods. 

These  deities  were  the  invention  of 
a  cultivated  intellect,  a  refined  taste 
and  polished  civilization,  and  furnish 
a  striking  proof  of  man's  longing  after 
the  Infinite,  unguided  by  the  star  of 
revelation. 

The  imaginative  Greeks  did  not 
worship  the  statues  of  the  gods  per  se, 
but  only  admired  them  as  the  fitting 
representations  of  those  mysterious 
forces  that  hold  sway  over  earth,  air, 
fire,  and  water,  or  reverenced  them  as 
the  symbols  of  noble  sentiments  or  sub- 
lime passions.  The  thing  itself,  the 
cunning  but  lifeless  figure,  was  only  in- 
cidental, while  the  idea  thus  typified 
was  the  real  incentive  to  worship.  This 
was  also  the  age  that  produced  hero 


worship,  and  the  great  man  who  won 
the  praise  and  admiration  of  the  people 
by  his  exalted  qualities,  or  his  prowess 
in  arms,  was  considered  as  a  demigod, 
or  one  in  favor  with  the  tenants  of 
Olympus,  and  his  statue  was  accord- 
ingly erected,  to  stand  beside  that, 
perhaps,  of  Mars,  Apollo,  or  Mer- 
cury. 

Thus  we  trace  the  history  of  sculpture 
in  its  steady  progress  from  its  use  as  a 
chronicler  of  events  to  its  employment 
in  the  production  of  the  objects  of 
idolatry,  and  thence  to  the  mythologi- 
cal period,  when  it  became  the  medium 
of  aesthetic  expression,  attaining  its 
highest  perfection  in  the  palmy  days 
of  Greece. 

In  no  people  of  which  the  records  of 
the  past  give  any  account,  can  we  find 
such  an  active  sense  of  the  beautiful  as 
that  which  permeated  the  minds  of  the 
polished  Greeks.  The  admiration  of 
physical  beauty  became  an  almost  ab- 
sorbing passion,  and  its  attainment  was 
sought  after  in  every  process  which 
human  ingenuity  could  devise. 

The  Lacedemonian  women  were  ac- 
customed to  place  the  statues  of  beauti- 
ful gods  or  goddesses  in  their  rooms,  to 
the  end  that  the  children  they  should 
give  birth  to,  would,  by  nature's  mys- 
terious methods,  assimilate  the  artistic 
graces  of  these  celestial  models.  Per- 
fection of  form  and  manly  strength 
were  the  pride  of  the  wisest  and  most 
learned  men  of  the  nation,  denoting 
that  physical  excellence  was  considered 
the  necessary  concomitant  of  moral  or 
intellectual  worth.  Authentic  annals 
tell  us  that  Plato  and  Pythagoras  ap- 
peared as  wrestlers  at  the  public 
games :  and  who  shall  say  that  these 
philosophical  gymnasts  did  not  derive 
much  of  their  mental  vigor  from  this 
exciting  exercise  ?  In  this  age  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  sculpture  must  have 
received  every  incentive  to  full  devel- 
opment. In  the  people  about  him  the 
artist  saw  the  most  excellent  models  for 
his  chisel,  while  the  national  taste  was 
educated  to  the  highest  degree  in  the 
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beauties  of  form  and  the  harmonies  of 
proportion. 

But  the  grand  conceptions  of  Phidias, 
full  of  majesty  and  of  grandeur  as  they 
are — the  matchless  finish  of  the  works 
of  Apelles  and  Praxiteles,  ravishing 
the  senses  with  their  carnal  beauty,  still 
lacked  one  element,  without  which  art 
can  never  reveal  itself  in  the  full  perfec- 
tion of  its  latent  capabilities. 

Mere  physical  beauty,  which  contains 
no  spiritual  element,  no  drawing  of  the 
immortal  soul,  no  suggestion  of  purer 
and  nobler  sentiments  struggling  for 
expression  in  the  cunning  marble,  can 
never  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the 
Christianized  taste  of  modern  times. 

The  Venus  de  Medici  was  undoubt- 
edly the  ideal  type  of  womanly  perfec- 
tion in  the  age  which  produced  it,  but 
now  the  sex  would  hardly  feel  them- 
selves flattered  by  so  poor  an  interpre- 
tation. The  form  is  all  that  could  be 
desired,  but  the  head  and  features  are 
positively  insipid,  and  a  phrenologist 
would  tell  you  by  the  development  of 
the  cranium  that  female  education  was 
not  a  part  of  the  Grecian  policy.  There 
is  in  this  statue  a  certain  air  of  wanton- 
ness, a  perceptible  consciousness  of 
being  valued  and  admired  solely  for 
physical  beauty,  which  just  as  plainly 
tells  the  estimate  placed  upon  woman 
in  those  times  as  we  can  read  the  fact 
in  history. 

Thus  we  perceive  sculpture  as  a  rep- 
resentative art  has  become  a  chronicler 
of  the  world's  advancement,  so  that 
those  who  accept  the  theory  of  human 
progression  would  naturally  look  for 
purer  and  more  spiritual  conceptions 
in  the  artist's  soul,  with  a  correspond- 
ing nobility  in  the  creations  of  his  ge- 
nius. The  aesthetic  principle  in  its 
higher  manifestations  is  not  the  product 
of  pagan  mind,  because  ideal  beauty 
and  the  rules  governing  its  expression 
can  only  be  conceived  by  him  to  whom 
Faith  has  opened  the  glorious  possibil- 
ities of  our  existence  beyond  the  grave. 
In  no  classic  picture  or  statue  is  there 
anything  akin  to  that  divine   affinity 


that  is  apparent  in  the  Madonnas  of  the 
Italian  masters  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
investing  them  with  a  charm  that  lin- 
gers like  an  autumn  sunset  in  the  rec- 
ollection of  long-departed  years.  Com- 
pare the  loveliest  of  the  Madonnas  of 
Correggio  and  Raphael  with  the  Venus 
of  Cos,  and  we  perceive  the  inferiority 
of  mere  physical  perfection  to  that 
spiritual  beauty  that  exalts  the  soul  of 
the  beholder,  and  awTakens  the  slumber 
of  his  immortal  longings. 

Faultless  finish,  harmonious  outlines, 
and  voluptuous  proportions  are  only 
the  result  of  mechanical  skill,  that  a 
good  imitator  or  copyist  can  for  the 
most  part  achieve  by  the  aid  of  his 
master's  modeb  But  the  sentiment, 
emotion,  passion,  the  character,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  statue,  is  the  creation  of 
the  artist,  the  offspring  of  his  quicken- 
ed brain. 

It  is  to  express  the  aesthetic  idea 
struggling  in  the  soul  of  genius,  that 
the  marble  takes  its  form,  the  canvas 
its  color,  swTeet  sounds  combine  in  mel- 
ody, and  language  weaves  itself  into 
the  wreath  of  song.  The  same  divine 
impulse,  the  same  grasping  after  a 
higher  excellence  inspires  the  sculptor, 
the  painter,  the  composer,  and  the  poet, 
but  some  chance  bent  of  nature  has 
decided  them  to  choose  different  me- 
diums of  expression. 

Some  critic  has  written,  had  Coles' 
4  Voyage  of  Life '  been  executed  in  verse, 
instead  of  a  series  of  pictures,  it  would 
have  ranked  as  one  of  the  grandest 
poems  of  the  age.  High  art,  then, 
whatever  its  kind,  is  the  language  of 
the  aesthetic  feeling  in  man — it  symbol- 
izes the  god-like  element  in  his  nature. 
Cumulative  and  progressive,  it  keeps 
even  pace  with  an  improving  civiliza- 
tion, and  should  therefore  furnish  fairer 
products  to-day  than  in  any  period  of 
the  past.  It  assimilates  the  spirit  of 
the  times  in  which  it  is  exercised  ;  for 
as  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  remarks  in 
his  subtle  essay  :  '  No  man  can  quite 
emancipate  himself  from  his  age  and 
country,  or  produce  a  model  in  which 
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the  education,  the  religion,  the  politics, 

usages,  and  arts  of  his  times  shall  have 
no  share.' 

So  Ave  see  from  the  very  necessity 
of  this  truism,  that  if  our  painters  and 
sculptors  would  not  be  mere  imitators 
of  the  exponents  of  another  age,  there 
would  be  soon  established  a  national 
school  of  art.  We  do  not  mean  by 
this  a  mere  conventional  type  in  finish 
and  mode  of  treatment,  but  certain 
marked,  characteristic  excellences  and 
features  that  would  identify  it  with  the 
history  of  our  country  and  the  peculi- 
arities of  our  people.  There  are  a  few 
native  artists  who  have  struggled  to 
achieve  this  consummation,  and  preemi- 
nent among  these  is  Erastus  D.  Palmer, 
the  American  sculptor. 

The  history  of  his  career,  his  origin, 
his  process  of  study,  his  choice  of  sub- 
jects in  all  his  great  works,  his  rise 
and  triumph  as  an  artist,  all  entitle 
him  to  this  distinctive  appellation. 
He  commenced  life  as  a  carpenter  and 
joiner,  but,  while  practising  his  trade 
in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  his  eye  accidentally 
fell  on  a  cameo  likeness,  and  as  the 
dropping  of  an  apple  suggested  to 
Newton  the  laws  of  gravitation,  so  the 
sight  of  this  little  trifle  was  the  talis- 
man that  revealed  to  Palmer  the  artistic 
capabilities  of  his  genius.  Being  thus 
led  to  attempt  the  portrait  of  his  wife 
upon  a  shell,  he  executed  his  task — 
which  was  in  a  twofold  sense  a  labor 
of  love — with  such  fidelity  to  nature, 
such  bold  outline,  and  delicacy  of 
finish,  that  connoisseurs  detected  in  it 
the  hand  of  a  master.  Thus  encour- 
aged, he  for  two  years  made  cameo 
cutting  his  business,  and  followed  it 
with  remarkable  success,  till,  his  eyes 
becoming  affected  by  the  exercise  of 
this  talent,  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish 
it,  with  the  expectation  of  returning  to 
his  old  trade.  But  happily  he  was  in- 
duced to  try  his  skill  at  modelling  in 
clay,  and  then  he  discovered  what  was 
in  him.  Taking  his  little  girl  for  a 
model,  he  produced  a  bust,  styled  the 
1  Infant  Ceres,'  which,  when  finished  in 


marble,  immediately  took  rank  as  one 
of  the  gems  of  art.  The  sweet  nalccte 
of  budding  childhood,  the  timid  eyes 
and  dimpled  cheek,  all  refined  and 
sublimated  by  the  ideal  graces  added 
by  the  magic  wand  of  genius,  combined 
to  make  this  earliest  bust  of  our  sculp- 
tor one  of  the  most  felicitous  products 
of  his  chisel. 

Soon  after  this  satisfactory  experi- 
ment, Palmer  removed  to  the  city  of 
Albany,  where  he  has  since  remained 
and  won  his  well-deserved  fame.  His 
two  allegorical  pieces,  '  Resignation ' 
and  '  Spring,'  we  cannot  forbear  to  de- 
scribe, familiar  as  they  are  to  the  vir- 
tuoso of  art,  and  well  known  even  to 
the  great  public. 

The  latter  is  a  female  bust,  her  hair 
bound  with  a  fillet  of  grass  and  half- 
developed  grain,  her  face  wearing  an 
expression  of  modest  coquetry,  quite 
in  keeping  with  the  capricious,  '  celes- 
tial maid ; '  while  the  gently  swelling 
bosom  suggests  the  latent  forces  of  na- 
ture which  only  reach  their  fulness  in 
the  summer  sun.  And  about  the  eyes 
there  is  a  look  of  joy  and  freshness  in 
which  you  fancy  you  can  see 

'  the  flowers  begin  to  spring, 
The  skies  to  brighten,  and  the  birds  to  sing.' 

The  '  Resignation '  represents  the 
refined  voluptuousness  of  riper  woman- 
hood. The  features  are  exquisitely 
cut,  and  represent  a  type  of  beauty  fit 
for  angelic  spheres.  The  head,  so  finely 
proportioned,  and  crowned  with  luxu- 
riant, waving  hair,  inclines  gracefully 
to  one  side,  as  in  submission  to  the 
chastcnings  of  Providence.  But  in  the 
downcast,  sorrowful  eyes,  there  is  an 
expression  of  mingled  hope  and  pa- 
tient endurance  such  as  Mary  might 
have  worn  at  the  foot  of  the  cross.  The 
marble  is  eloquent  of  that  Christian 
sentiment :  '  He  doeth  all  things  well.' 
The  religious  feeling  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  which  gave  to  art  both  its  in- 
spiration and  theme,  never  found  so  fair 
a  mould  as  in  this  bust  of '  Resigna- 
tion.' 
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Both,  of  these  works  are  entirely  free 
from  all  explanatory  accessories,  and 
interpret  themselves  to  the  most  slug- 
gish soul. 

Another  of  Palmer's  compositions,  and 
one  of  the  most  purely  ideal,  is  the 
'  Dream  of  the  Spirit's  Flight.'  This 
is  a  large  bas-relief,  executed  in  medal- 
lion style.  To  give  any  idea  by  mere 
words  of  the  spirit  of  this  performance 
is  impossible.  It  is  the  half  figure  of  a 
peri-like  girl,  with  tresses  swaying  in 
the  higher  air,  with  butterfly  wings, 
arms  and  drapery  gracefully  disposed, 
and  all  the  parts  uniting  to  impress 
you  with  a  sense  of  upward,  soaring 
motion !  There  is  a  divine  beauty 
about  the  face  reflected  from  a  brighter 
world.  Sculptured  in  pure  white  mar- 
ble, it  seems  a  very  soul  just  escaped 
from  its  prison  house  of  clay,  and,  lis- 
tening to  those  '  sounds  seraphic,'  bear- 
ing away  to  the  great  Beyond. 

While  gazing  on  this  airy  sprite,  the 
beholder  feels  an  exhilarating  influence 
steal  over  him,  and  involuntarily  there 
goes  up  from  his  heart,  like  incense, 
that  yearning  prayer : 

'  So  grant  me,  God,  from  every  care, 

And  stain  of  passion  free, 
Aloft  through  virtue's  purer  air 
To  hold  my  course  to  Thee  ! ' 

We  cannot  speak  separately  of  his 
'  Morning  and  Evening,'  '  Immortal- 
ity,' '  Sleeping  Peri,'  his  statue  and 
bas-relief  of  '  Faith,'  busts,  and  other 
works,  which  are  grouped  in  odd  com- 
panionship about  his  studio.  But  the 
1  Indian  Girl '  and  '  White  Captive,'  the 
crowning  achievements  of  Palmer's 
genius,  and  the  ones  that  give  a  thor- 
oughly American  character  to  his  rep- 
utation, demand  an  elaborate  consid- 
eration— not  to  explain  their  merits, 
but  to  show  what  materials  for  art  exist 
in  our  history,  when  appropriated  by 
the  master's  hand. 

Romance  and  poetry  have  not  often 
been  successful  in  treating  of  the  char- 
acter and  customs  of  our  aborigines, 
for  the  elements  of  true  heroism  in  the 
savage  nature  are  so  exceptional  and 


few,  that  the  red  man  is  a  very  poor 
subject  for  the  higher  manifestations 
of  art.  Cooper  and  Longfellow  alone 
have  come  back  from  this  field  with 
the  trophies  of  praise.  But  Palmer, 
with  a  striking  originality  and  a  subtle 
perception  of  spiritual  influences,  sees 
in  the  effect  of  Christianity  on  the  •  un- 
tutored mind '  of  the  Indian,  a  theme 
to  inspire  his  plastic  clay.  So  from  this 
idea  he  evolves  the  '  Indian  Girl,' 
standing  in  an  attitude  of  perfect  re- 
pose, holding  in  her  right  hand  a  cru- 
cifix, on  which  her  eyes  are  bent  pen- 
sively in  a  sweet,  absorbing  reverie, 
which  shuts  out  the  consciousness  of 
the  external  world.  In  the  other  hand, 
which  hangs  listlessly  by  her  side,  she 
barely  touches  rather  than  holds  a 
bunch  of  feathers,  evidently  gathered 
to  adorn  her  person,  and  which  she 
forgets  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
story  of  the  Cross.  The  artist  sup- 
poses she  has  found  this  crucifix, 
wThich  the  early  Catholic  missionaries 
wTere  wont  to  attach  to  the  forest  trees, 
and  having  heard  from  some  of  these 
zealous  teachers  an  exposition  of 
Christ's  mission,  the  better  life  has 
already  begun  to  dawn  in  her  soul,  and 
her  whole  aspect  tells  that  this  myste- 
rious influence  is  upon  her. 

The  features  are  Indian,  fair  and 
comely — we  do  not  say  beautiful,  be- 
cause this  term  expresses  the  highest 
excellence,  and  ought  as  a  descriptive 
phrase  to  be  more  sparingly  used.  The 
face  is  idealized,  as  the  rules  of  true  art 
always  require,  but  still  preserves  its 
fidelity  to  the  natural  type.  The  form 
is  nude  to  the  waist,  the  drapery  ar- 
ranged with  unrivalled  grace,  the  hair 
is  clubbed  so  as  to  reveal  the  neck  and 
shoulders,  while  the  perfection  of  con- 
tour and  the  completeness  of  develop- 
ment satisfy  the  most  critical  eye  for 
the  study  of  detail.  The  '  Indian  Girl ' 
forms  one  of  the  landmarks  in  the  his- 
tory of  American  sculpture. 

But  Palmer's  grand,  characteristic 
work,  in  which  his  genius  seems  to  have 
reached  its  noblest  expression,  is  the 
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4  White  Captive,'  which  we  believe  to 
be  one  of  the  most  perfect  creations  of 
ancient  or  modem  art.  It  is  something 
more  than  the  mule  figure  of  a  surpass- 
ingly beautiful  woman,  bound  to  the 
stake,  and  defying  the  gaze  of  her  bar- 
barous captors — it  is  not  merely  an  ex- 
citing incident  in  pioneer  life,  but  it 
has  a  grand  symbolical  meaning  that 
reaches  beyond  a  literal  interpretation 
of  the  situation. 

We  see  in  this  statue  the  contact  of 
civilization  with  savage  instinct,  and 
in  the  expression  of  the  '  White  Cap- 
tive,' peering  through  maiden  timidity, 
and  rising  triumphant  above  physical 
fear  in  a  look  of  intellectual  and  reli- 
gious strength,  before  which  the  swar- 
thy warrior  feels  himself  in  the  presence 
of  a  superior  power — a  ruler  !  As  we 
gaze  on  in  mute  admiration,  we  behold 
the  race  of  the  red  man  receding  west- 
ward before  that  same  power  pictured 
in  this  wonderful  face  :  now  the  Indian 
tribes  pass  the  Rocky  mountains,  they 
come  within  the  roar  of  the  Pacific, 
and,  growing  less  and  less,  they  at  last 
vanish  away  into  the  uncertain  mists 
of  the  ocean — a  lost  people,  who  have 
served  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
created,  and  disappeared  from  our  con- 
tinent to  make  room  for  a  nobler  hu- 
manity. It  is  this  melancholy  fate, 
this  glorious  triumph,  that  Palmer  has 
recorded  in  a  language  more  forcible 
than  history,  more  eloquent  than  song, 
more  ravishing  than  the  lyre  !  To  de- 
fine how  the  statue  spreads  before  you 
this  great  vision,  eludes  the  acutest 
analysis ;  but  there  it  is,  told  just  as 
plainly  as  the  Falls  of  Niagara  or  the 
eternal  stars  tell  the  omnipotence  of 
God. 

The  longer  one  studies  this  marvel- 
lous work,  the  more  he  sees  to  admire, 
to  reflect  upon.  There  is  something  in 
the  general  effect  that  makes  the  be- 
holder forget  the  perfect  nudity  of  the 
figure,  which  necessarily  grows  out  of 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and 
which  is  entirely  unfelt  by  the  captive 
in  her  terrible  realization  of  the  peril 


which  surrounds  her.  Thus  two  great 
difficulties  that  embarrass  the  execution 
of  undraped  statuary  are  entirely  over- 
come : 

1.  The  nudity  is  only  incidental  to 
the  general  effect,  and  the  subject  seems 
entirely  unconscious  of  the  fact. 

2.  The  nudity  is  accounted  for  by 
the  situation — the  captive  is  tied  un- 
clad to  a  tree,  to  be  burned  alive,  ac- 
cording to  Indian  custom. 

Thus  a  criticism  that  has  been  fre- 
quently made  (and  not  unjustly)  on  the 
morale  of  certain  works  of  art,  has  no 
application  to  this. 

Of  the  details  of  this  ideal  creation — 
its  matchless  finish,  the  graceful  undu- 
lations of  the  perfect  form,  the  firmness 
expressed  in  the  clenched  fingers,  the 
instinctive  shudder  gathered  on  the 
fair  brow,  the  lofty  defiance  of  the  eyes 
and  half-parted  lips,  the  radiant  beauty 
of  the  face — we  can  only  say  they  live 
in  our  memory,  but  too  deep  for  words. 
We  believe  the  truth  of  the  artist's  con- 
ception, that  the  revengeful  savages 
acknowledged  the  divinity  of  her  beau- 
ty and  Christian  reliance,  and  the 
'  White  Captive  '  went  free — the  spirit 
of  civilization  triumphed ! 

As  a  man's  character  is  always  more 
or  less  associated  with  his  achievements, 
the  reader  may  wish  to  learn  something 
of  Mr.  Palmer  as  a  man.  In  all  kinds 
of  soul- work,  there  is  ever  perceptible 
a  certain  flavor  of  the  mind  which  pro- 
duces it,  and  the  things  thus  created 
usually  suggest  the  qualities  of  the 
creator.  So  the  wrorks  of  the  sculptor 
are  to  some  degree  the  exponents  of  his 
character,  the  expressions  of  his  inner 
life. 

Therefore  in  Mr.  Palmer  we  should 
expect  moral  and  intellectual  worth  of 
a  high  order,  added  to  the  purest  and 
most  exalted  motives.  He  is  in  spirit 
a  reformer,  taking  an  interest  in  every 
measure  for  the  improvement  of  our 
race,  and  sympathizing  with  every 
struggle  of  our  aspiring  manhood. 

The  eccentricities,  excuses,  and  con- 
ventional affectations  of  many  real  and 
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pretended  geniuses  lie  entirely  eschews, 
feeling  himself  one  of  the  people,  and 
laboring  for  their  elevation. 

Neither  does  he  deem  it  any  part  of 
genius  to  neglect  his  family,  forget  to 
pay  his  butcher's  bill,  and  ignore  the 
claim  of  his  tailor.  His  ample  house 
and  neat  atelier,  at  the  north  end  of 
Eagle  street,  in  the  city  of  Albany,  are 
the  fruit  of  his  patient  and  inspiring 
toil — his  chisel  has  won  him  moderate 
fortune  as  well  as  world-wide  fame. 

Photographs  of  the '  Palmer  Marbles  ' 
are  seen  in  the  show  windows  of  Paris, 
London,  and  Berlin,  while  in  this 
country  they  help  to  fill  the  portfolios 
of  the  virtuoso,  adorning  the  walls  of 
the  parlor  and  the  private  gallery. 

Though  in  youth  Palmer  did  not 
receive  an  average  common-school  edu- 
cation, he  converses  like  a  man  of  lib- 
eral culture,  showing  that  he  belongs 
to  the  class  of  self-made  men. 

He  has  never  visited  the  interminable 
art  palaces  of  Europe,  nor  studied,  in 
the  sense  in  which  that  term  is  used, 
the  '  old  masters ; '  still  he  has  appropri- 
ated all  the  valuable  hints  to  be  ob- 
tained from  the  classic  models,  without 
regarding  them  as  the  ne  plug  ultra  of 
artistic  execution,  and  therefore  to  be 
only  imitated,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
higher  ideals  of  an  advanced  civiliza- 
tion. 

He  has  an  intelligible  and  correct 
theory  in  regard  to  the  fidelity  of  art  to 
nature.  For  instance,  he  insists  that 
he  should  represent,  not  imitate ;  and 
in  making  a  bust  of  a  man,  the  sculptor 
should  express  the  higher  moods  of  his 
subject,  and  show  him  with  his  better 
qualities  brought  to  the  surface.  So 
the   forms  of  nature  should  be  ideal- 


ized in  the  direction  of  their  primitive 
tendency,  and  thus  art  help  to  express 
that  ineffable  longing  of  the  soul,  that 
reaching  upward  for  a  perfection  that 
is  approximated  on  earth,  but  never  at- 
tained. This  idealization  is  like  the 
humor  of  Dickens,  something  more 
than  nature  in  its  grotesqueness,  yet  a 
stimulated  growth  of  the  natural  quali- 
ty. Palmer  always  takes  nature  fur 
his  model,  and  then  assimilates  it  to 
that  ideal  beauty  which  dwells  in  his 
imagination  and  sheds  a  spiritual  halo 
over  the  creation  of  his  chisel. 

Like  every  true  disciple  of  genius,  he 
feels  that  he  has  a  mission  to  perform, 
and  that  he  is  responsible  for  the  influ- 
ence he  exerts  on  the  tastes  and  aesthetic 
culture  of  the  people.  As  you  chat 
with  him  in  his  studio,  dressed  in  his 
blouse  and  cap,  his  dark  eye  glowing 
with  enthusiasm  for  his  art,  or  spark- 
ling with  playful  humor,  standing  be- 
fore you  tall  and  vigorous,  you  see  in 
him  one  of  the  earnest  workers  for  the 
elevation  of  our  humanity. 

The  utilities  of  the  world  will  take 
care  of  themselves  :  let  us  foster  the 
beautiful,  because,  like  all  divine  attri- 
butes, man  reaches  it  through  striving, 
and  is  made  better  by  its  contemplation. 

Palmer  does  not  look  older  than  for- 
ty, and  has  perhaps  not  yet  attained 
the  fulness  of  his  powers,  but  has  in 
him  the  elements  of  a  healthy  growth. 

"Work  on,  thou  almoner  of  sweetest 
joys,  thou  pilgrim  in  that  fairy  realm 
whence  come  the  high  ideals  of  life ; 
work  on,  striver  for  the  perfect  type  of 
beauty  and  of  truth,  and  in  thy  prog- 
ress let  the  people  trace  our  human  na- 
ture rising  to  diviner  heights — expand- 
ing to  sublimer  bounds ! 
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CLOUDS. 

EESrECTFULLY  DEDICATED    TO    PROFESSOR   GUTOT. 

High  and  fathomless  above  us  vaults  the  pure  aerial  sky, 

Solemn  bends  its  arch  of  Beauty  round  a  world  where  all  things  die. 

On  the  dome  through  which  Earth 's  swinging,  spun  of  palpitating  air, 
Angel  artists  fresco  vapors  into  pictures  passing  fair. 

No  cold  canvas  of  dead  color  has  the  Mighty  Master  given  : 
Trembles  with  His  Infinity  the  azure  vault  of  Heaven. 

On  and  in  the  lucent  background  float  the  ever-changeful  forms, 
Sometimes  glowing  into  glory,  sometimes  glooming  into  storms. 

God's  blest  seal  is  on  creation ;  signs  and  symbols  throng  the  sky, 
Though  too  dull  to  read  their  meaning  droops  the  stolid  human  eye. 

Over  mountain,  over  valley  throng  the  clouds  to  soothe  the  sight ; 
Through  the  dim  walls  of  the  city  gleam  they  buoyant,  fleeting,  bright. 

Gentle,  dreadful,  or  fantastic — nearer,  farther  as  we  gaze  ; 
Varied,  spiritual,  tender,  forms  and  melts  the  surging  haze. 

'  Heavenly  secrets  '  breathe  around  us — lowly  flowers  on  the  sod, 
Cloudland's  curves  and  grading  colors  veil  the  Infinite  of  God. 

The  Infinite — we  shudder  !  but  wild  longings  through  us  steal 
As  we  vainly  strive  to  grasp  It  till  our  failing  senses  reel. 

Ever  longing,  never  grasping,  though  in  tenderness  It  stoop 

To  shade  the  scented  cups  of  flowers,  to  bend  them  as  they  droop. 

For  through  infinite  gradations  pass  the  changeful  hues  of  light, 
That- the  infinite  through  color  may  send  greetings  to  the  sight. 

Through  ne'er-returning,  endless  curves,  flowers,  trees,  clouds,  mountains  pass, 
That  man  may  see  the  Infinite  through  nature's  magic  glass. 

Oh,  tender  stooping  !  soothing  !  Infinite  Love  must  be 

The  cause,  aim,  end,  the  burning  heart  of  everything  we  see. 

Earth  may  cover  deep  her  dying,  parted  hearts  chant  weary  dirge, 
But  we  feel  death  is  ~but  seeming  in  the  Cloudland's  evening  surge. 


CIRRI. 


Floating  high  above  the  mountains,  in  the  fields  of  upper  air, 
Multitudinous  throng  the  Cirri,  ranged  in  order,  heavenly  fair. 

Rank  upon  rank  in  glory  lie  the  transverse,  plumy  bars  ; 
Tranquil  beauty  rules  the  union  which  disorder  never  mars. 
vol.  v. — 18 
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Perfect  symmetry,  obedience,  mark  their  finely  chiselled  lines — 
In  the  highest  sphere  of  being  flexile  grace  with  law  combines. 

Now  they  break  in  fleecy  ripples  as  innumerably  they  press ; 

Shines  the  blue  of  Heaven  between  them  as  they  fly  the  Wind's  caress. 

Millions  fleck  the  face  of  Heaven,  but  no  two  alike  are  ever : 
Restless  mirror  of  the  Infinite,  form  seems  exhausted  never. 

Are  they  lambs  'mid  Heaven's  blue  pastures  ?  are  they  swans  with  downy  breast 
Floating  through  that  azure  ocean  round  the  region  of  the  Blest  ? 

Are  they  snowy  wings  of  Cherubs  gathering  round  the  Throne  above, 
As  the  vesper  hymn  of  Heaven  rises  to  the  Eternal  Love  ? 

Gazing  on  their  wavy  ripples,  they  seem  mingling  with  the  sky, 
Yet  the  heavenly  little  islets  still  innumerable  lie. 

How  the  fleecy  cloudlets  glitter  as  they  sail  so  clear  and  high  ! 
Is  light  curdling  into  snowflakes  as  it  streams  athwart  the  sky  ? 

Freezing  ?    No — warm  and  glowing,  ambient,  changeful,  feathery,  bright, 
Rather  seem  the  floating  vapors  melting  into  roseate  light. 

With  the  white  flame  in  their  bosoms,  and  the  pure  blue  depths  above, 
When  the  sunset  rays  dart  kisses,  how  they  kindle  into  love  ! 

See,  with  every  shaft  electric  flash  the  bright  hues  deeper,  higher, 
Till  the  chaste  and  snowy  cloudlets  fleck  the  Blue  of  Heaven  with  fire. 

How  they  flush  and  how  they  quiver  !  how  the  virgin  drifts  of  snow 
Drink  the  sunset's  dying  passion,  catch  his  ardent  parting  glow  ! 

Love  weaves  close  in  chords  harmonic  all  the  finely  fretted  dome, 
Blue,  white,  purple,  gold,  and  crimson,  fringe,  melt,  ripple  into  foam. 

Thus  the  angels  drape  God's  footstool  with  soft  vapor,  wind,  and  sun : 
Does  His  smile  rest  on  the  artists  when  their  pleasant  work  is  done  ? 

Do  they  see  Him  bend  the  Heavens,  riding  swiftly  on  the  clouds, 
Heat  His  Heart,  and  Light  the  shadow  which  His  inner  Glory  shrouds  ? 

Seraphs,  cherubs,  thronging  round  Him,  shall  our  hearts  no  raptures  move  ? 
Shall  we  prove  dull  links  reluctant  in  the  chain  of  endless  love  ? 

No.     We  feel  the  electric  secret  flashing  through  the  Perfect  Whole, 
*  Bliss  eternal '  telegraphing  upon  every  faithful  soul. 


C  TIM  TIL  I. 

Leave  we  now  the  upper  regions 

With  their  wonders  pure  and  high, 
Gone  the  barred  and  fleecy  Cirri — 

Mountain  Cumuli  storm  the  sky. 
High  the  calmness  floats  above  us, 

Tears  and  rain  lie  far  below, 
As  we  sail  the  middle  Cloudland, 

Where  the  vapors  come  and  go. 
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Throbs  a  wilder  pulse  of  passion, 

Stronger  individual  life, 
Rapid,  energetic  motion 

Tells  of  elemental  strife. 
Nearer  seem  they  to  the  human, 

Rearing  dizzy  forms  on  high, 
Than  the  order-loving  Cirri 

Barring  the  translucent  sky. 

Lovingly  they  crest  our  mountains, 

Hovering  o'er  them  all  the  day, 
Copying  all  the  soaring  outlines 

In  artistic,  skilful  play  ; 
Following  close  on  the  horizon, 

Dip,  break,  gap,  and  lofty  peak, 
As  to  build  Earth  into  Heaven 

Would  the  haunting  vapors  seek. 

Drifting  swiftly  through  the  azure, 

Chase  they  shadows  over  Earth : 
Flying  footsteps,  soft  and  silent, 

Flit  o'er  grassy  graves  in  mirth. 
Shudder  not — the  bearded  harvest 

Quivers  not,  so  light  the  tread : 
Let  it  glide  o'er  moss  and  violet — 

Would  its  touch  could  wake  our  dead  I 

Piling  now,  the  tossing  vapors, 

With  a  wild  exultant  power, 
Rise  in  turrets,  towers,  mountains, 

Changing  with  the  changing  hour. 
Glittering,  gleaming,  dazzling,  snowy, 

Heart-tossed  shadows  in  them  lie ; 
Broken,  scattered,  wind-torn,  foamy, 

Haunt  they  through  Earth's  panting  sky. 

Luminous  jets  of  boiling  vapor 

Topple  into  sudden  rifts, 
Open  into  yawning  chasms, 

Break  in  tortured  whirling  drifts  , 
Panting,  surging,  rocking,  reeling, 

Cradling  in  their  hearts  the  storm, 
Spirit,  power,  passion  flashing, 

Lightning  bares  each  secret  form. 

Banding  now  in  groups  colossal, 
Piling  o'er  the  mountain  crest, 

Sweeping  down  his  rocky  summit, 
Crashing  through  his  wooded  breast, 
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Shattering  fall  his  pines  and  larches, 
Rain,  hail,  tumult  onward  swell, 

Lightning  scathes  the  shuddering  forest, 
Thunder  frights  the  leafy  dell. 

Sunset  fires  the  whirling  vapors, 

Now  they  sway  and  rock  in  light, 
Toppling  crests  fling  back  the  radiance, 

Through  the  rifts  it  glitters  bright, 
Gloomy  clouds  are  ruby  kindling, 

Rippling  fringed  with  molten  gold, 
Rosy  streams  of  color  pouring, 

Through  the  tempest's  blackness  rolled. 

Surging  weird  in  fitful  beauty, 

Every  moment  fraught  with  change, 
Every  break  and  mystic  chasm 

Opening  up  a  Heaven-range  : 
Now  the  eastern  peaks  are  kindling 

Glow  as  though  the  Morning's  heart 
Throbbed  against  them,  while  the  formless 

Clouds  to  phantom  being  start. 

Thus  through  storm-tost  human  bosoms 

God  oft  sends  His  rays  divine  ; 
Passionate  errors,  when  forgiven, 

Lead  us  on  to  trust  sublime. 
God  rays  light  through  moral  tempests, 

Brings  repentance  out  of  crime ; 
'  Much  forgiven '  ploughs  the  spirit, 

Former  faults  as  beacons  shine. 

Through  our  ruins  Love  is  gleaming, 

Rippling  o'er  in  molten  gold, 
Rosy  streams  of  life  are  pouring 

Through  our  tempest's  blackness  rolled. 
Glittering  thus  in  growing  beauty, 

Every  moment  fraught  with  change, 
Through  each  rift  and  shattered  chasm 

We  may  see  the  Heaven-range. 

Thus  the  angels  build  the  pictures 

In  the  vext  or  tranquil  skies, 
Of  our  changeful  human  passions, 

Stormful  fall  and  heaven-won  rise. 
Thus  they  write  in  love  and  pity, 

Radiant  with  their  heaven-dyes, 
Lessons  for  the  lost,  the  erring, 

Hope  for  weary,  dying  eyes. 


Clouds. 
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High  float  the  Cirri, 

Passionless,  pure ; 
Wild  pile  the  Cumuli, 

Never  secure ; 
Low  sweep  the  Rain  Clouds 

Over  the  sky, 
Glooming  the  sunshine, 

Slow  trailing  by. 

Mystical  region 

Typifies  Earth — 
Light  in  the  bosom 

Of  darkness  has  birth ; 
Magical  mingling 

Of  beauty  and  gloom, 
Calm  follows  tempest 

As  Heaven  the  tomb. 

Shrouding  the  distance, 

Legions  of  mist 
Glide  down  the  river 

Joining  the  list 
Of  the  shadowy  army 

Hurrying  on 
Over  wide  waters 

To  welcome  the  sun. 

Catching  his  gleaming, 

Faster  they  run, 
Roseate  surging, 

Roll  into  one  ; 
Filling  the  valley, 

Luminous  haze, 
Heavenward  soaring, 

Rocks  as  we  gaze ; 

Lifting  strange  columns 

Of  light  in  the  air, 
Weaves  golden  sunshine 

Fitful  and  fair 
Through  the  cloud  pillars 

Thrown  to  the  sky, 
Like  the  Dream-ladder 

Jacob  slept  by. 

Trailing  o'er  treetops, 

Shadowing  graves, 
Gloomily  weeping 

While  the  wind  raves, 
Blurring  the  landscape 

Rain  clouds  press  on, 
Lowering  on  nature 

With  leaden-hued  frown. 


Sulphurous,  lurid, 

Thunder  is  near ; 
Sobbings  and  mutterings 

Fill  us  with  fear. 
Palls  with  wild  fringes 

Stream  on  behind — 
Death  may  be  riding 

The  wings  of  the  wind. 

Jagged  clouds  hanging 

Formless  and  black, 
Hurtle  the  whirlwind 

Fast  o'er  their  track ; 
Fiery  flashes 

Scathe  the  green  plain ; 
Cataracts  falling 

In  torrents  of  rain. 

Thunder  and  lightning 

Crash  through  the  sky ; 
Whirlwinds  are  carding 

The  clouds  as  they  fly  ! 
Nature  is  reeling, 

Sin  at  our  heart, 
Heaven  is  angered — 

Well  may  we  start ! 

God  throws  His  shadow 

Into  the  gloom ; 
The  raindrops  have  caught  it, 

And  break  into  bloom  ! 
His  light  on  Earth's  teardrops 

Gems  Bliss  on  her  clouds, 
His  rainbow  of  color 

Paints  Hope  on  her  shrouds. 

Tender  and  lovely, 

Luminous,  fair, 
Infinite  Beauty 

Is  bending  through  air, 
Breathing  through  color, 

Through  Order,  through  Form, 
That  infinite  Love 

Rules  the  heart  of  the  storm. 

Caught  in  soft  meshes, 

Fractions  the  light, 
Gold,  green,  or  ruby, 

Tremblingly  bright. 
Through  the  torn  chasms 

Smiles  the  lost  blue — 
The  wilder  the  drifting, 

The  deeper  the  hue. 
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Beauty  above  us, 

Beauty  around, 
Clouds,  stars  gem  the  heavens, 

Trees,  flowers  paint  the  ground- 
Rapturous  meaning 

Illumines  the  whole : 
God  gives  us  Beauty, 

For  Love  is  His  Soul ! 


High-floating  Cirri, 

Passionless,  pure ; 
Wild-piling  Cumuli, 

Never  secure ; 
Low-trailing  Bain  Clouds 

"With  rainbow-lit  pall — 
Softly  ye  whisper 

That  Love  ruleth  all ! 


-♦*-»- 
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II.— THE    CATSKILL    MOUNTAINS 


Who,  in  ascending  the  Hudson  River, 
has  not  watched  for  the  first  glimpse 
of  the  Catskills,  and  followed  with  de- 
light their  gradual  development  of  peak 
and  clove,  until,  near  Hudson,  they 
stood  fully  revealed,  flooded  with  sun- 
shine, flecked  with  shadows,  or  crowned 
by  storm-laden  clouds  ? 

This  region  is  noteworthy,  not  alone 
from  its  beauty  and  incalculable  utility, 
but  also  from  the  associations  cluster- 
ing around  it  through  the  pen  of  poets 
and  writers  of  romance,  the  brush  of 
the  artist,  and  the  memories  of  thou- 
sands of  tourists,  who  have  found  health 
and  strength  for  both  body  and  mind 
upon  its  craggy  heights  or  beside  its 
numberless  wild  and  beautiful  moun- 
tain torrents.  It  comprises  the  whole 
of  Greene  County,  a  portion  of  Dela- 
ware, and  the  neighboring  borders  of 
Ulster,  Schoharie,  and  Albany.  It 
truly  deserves  the  appellation  of '  many 
fountained,'  giving  rise  to  great  rivers, 
such  as  the  Delaware,  and  one  of  the 
main  branches  of  the  Susquehanna,  and 
to  manifold  smaller  watercourses,  as 
the  Schoharie,  Catskill,  and  Esopus. 
Unlike  the  Highlands  of  Northern  New 
Jersey  and  Southern  New  York,  and 
the  region  of  the  Adironclacs,  its  lakes 
are  few  and  very  small.  The  best 
known  are  the  twin  lakes  near  the 
Mountain  House,  and  Shue's  Lake,  not 


far  from  the  summit  of  Overlook  Moun- 
tain. These  are  all  at  a  height,  ap- 
proximately, of  two  thousand  feet  above 
the  river,  and  add  greatly  to  the  variety 
and  interest  of  the  landscape  in  their 
vicinity. 

Names  among  these  hills  are  a  com- 
modity so  scarce  that  their  paucity  pre- 
sents a  serious  obstacle  to  intelligible 
description.  Round  Tops  and  High 
Peaks  are  innumerable.  We  hope,  when 
Professor  Guyot  completes  his  cursory 
survey  of  heights,  made  eighteen 
months  ago,  he  will  strive  to  do  as  in 
North  Carolina,  and  supply  the  de- 
ficiency. Nomenclature  is  a  difficult 
matter,  and  requires  a  poet,  a  poetic 
man  of  science,  or  the  imaginative  intu- 
itions of  a  primitive  people. 

The  main  range  of  the  Catskills  finds 
its  southerly  corner  in  Overlook  Moun- 
tain, not  far  from  Woodstock,  and 
about  seven  miles  (more  or  less)  west 
of  the  Hudson.  One  ridge  extends 
northerly  (a  little  east,  parallel  with  the 
river)  from  twelve  to  fourteen  miles, 
and  then,  at  the  North  Mountain,  mak- 
ing an  obtuse  angle,  turns  to  the  north- 
west, and  passes  through  Windham 
into  Schoharie  County:  the  other  ridge, 
starting  from  Overlook,  runs  in  a  west- 
erly direction  along  the  southern  border 
of  Greene  County,  and  finally  in  Dela- 
ware sinks  into  broken  hill  ranges  of 
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less  elevation.  The  space  intermediate 
between  these  two  main  ridges  is  at 
first  narrow,  but  gradually  widens  as 
they  diverge  from  the  starting  point ; 
its  interior  (northwesterly)  slope  is 
drained  by  the  Schoharie  (a  branch  of 
the  Mohawk)  and  its  tributaries,  the 
East,  the  West,  and  Batavia  Kills. 
Singular  gaps  or  cloves  intersect  the 
range,  affording  easy  communication 
with  the  lowlands  bordering  its  base. 
Each  clove  has  its  own  stream,  and  in 
the  main  ones  on  the  river  front  are 
found  the  countless  and  beautiful  wa- 
terfalls which  constitute  the  chief  char- 
acteristic of  Catskill  scenery.  The 
more  primitive  rocks  of  the  Highlands, 
the  Adirondacs,  and  the  White  Moun- 
tains  do  not  offer  such  numerous  and 
picturesque  sheets  of  falling  water  as 
the  red  sandstone  of  the  Catskills. 

Starting  from  Overlook  Mountain, 
whence  the  view  is  said  to  be  magni- 
ficent, and  proceeding  northward,  we 
first  reach  the  Plattekill  Clove,  up 
whose  steep  and  wooded  cleft  winds  a 
wild  road,  chiefly  used  for  quarrying 
purposes,  and  down  whose  abrupt  de- 
clivity the  Plattekill  leaps  from  crag 
to  crag  in  a  series  of  fine  falls  and  cas- 
cades. The  quantity  of  water  during 
the  summer  months,  except  after  con- 
siderable rain,  is  small,  but  the  rock 
formations  are  very  interesting,  remind- 
ing the  traveller  of  wild  passes  in  the 
Tyrol.  This  is  perhaps  the  grandest 
of  all  the  Catskill  clefts,  but  human 
ingenuity  has  here  afforded  no  aid  to 
the  sightseer,  and  strong  heads  and 
agile  limbs  are  needed  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  its  hidden  beauties. 

The  mountain  to  the  north,  of  the 
Plattekill  Clove  lias  two  crests,  known 
as  High  Peak  and  Round  Top.  It  was 
long  thought  to  be  the  loftiest  summit 
of  the  Catskills,  but  must  now  yield  to 
the  Windham  High  Peak  or  Black 
Head,  3,926  feet  high,  and  perhaps  to 
other  elevations  in  the  same  ran<re. 
Professor  Guyot  gives  its  height  at 
3,684  feet,  and  that  of  the  Mountain 
House  as   2,245   feet.     This   mountain 


has  frequently  been  ascended,  although 
there  is  no  regular  path  leading  to  the 
summit,  but  the  thick  growth  of  wood 
on  the  top  greatly  hinders  the  satisfac- 
toriness  of  the  view.  Between  Round 
Top  and  the  nearest  mountain  to  the 
north  lies  the  Kauterskill  Clove,  known 
preeminently  as  The  Clove,  the  home 
of  artists  and  the  theme  of  poets.  Its 
springs  are  drained  by  the  Kauterskill 
Creek,  a  branch  of  the  Catskill,  and  it 
is  one  of  the  loveliest  spots  in  America. 
The  road  through  this  clove  is  one  of 
the  main  arteries  to  the  back  mountain 
country,  and,  from  the  summit  of  the 
clove,  near  Haines's  sawmill,  winds  for 
about  three  miles  to  the  base,  by  the 
side  of  streams  offering  fifteen  fine  falls 
and  cascades  in  a  distance  of  five 
miles,  and  between  steep  and  wooded 
mountain  slopes  or  rocky  crags  lifted 
high  in  air,  now  swelling  out  into  the 
sunlight,  and  anon  curving  back  into 
amphitheatres  of  shadow.  The  main 
Kauterskill  flows  from  the  twin  lakes 
already  mentioned,  and  just  below  the 
Laurel  House  falls  over  a  precipice  of 
175  feet,  which,  with  another  dash  of 
80  feet,  makes  the  entire  depth  of  the 
stream's  first  grand  plunge  into  the 
wild  ravine  255  feet.  A  short  distance 
below  is  the  Bastion  Fall,  and,  imme- 
diately following,  the  Terrace  Cascade, 
the  united  height  of  the  two  being  cer- 
tainly not  less  than  100  feet.  These  four 
fine  falls  are  found  in  an  easy  walk  of 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  leading  down 
the  ravine  from  the  Laurel  House  to  the 
Clove  road. 

The  Little  Kauterskill  flows  into  the 
main  stream  at  a  short  distance  below 
the  bridge  where  the  Clove  road  first 
crosses  that  torrent.  The  ravine  through 
which  it  flows  is  incomparably  beauti- 
ful, with  the  grand  plunge  (Haines's 
Fall  or  Fawn's  Leap)  at  the  head,  and 
the  seven  graceful  cascades,  all  visible 
from  one  projecting  table  rock,  soon 
after  following.  Below  the  above-men- 
tioned bridge  are  the  Dog  Fall,  the 
cascade  at  Moore's  Bridge,  and  the  Dog 
Hole,  with  its  steep  cliffs  and  foaming 
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rapids.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Clove  is 
Palensville,  a  little  manufacturing  vil- 
lage, where  town- wearied  denizens  find 
fresh  air  and  plesant  walks  and  drives 
during  the  summer  months.  To  our 
taste,  however,  the  summer  climate  at 
the  various  sojourning  places,  about  two 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea  level,  is  far 
preferable  to  that  at  the  base  of  the 
mountain. 

Kising  to  the  north  of  the  Clove  is 
the  South  Mountain,  from  whose  beet- 
ling crags  are  obtained  some  of  the 
finest  views  offered  by  the  Catskills ; 
then  follows  the  Pine  Orchard,  where 
are  the  well-known  Mountain  House, 
the  twin  lakes,  and  the  Laurel  House 
at  the  head  of  the  Kauterskill  Falls ; 
and  finally,  the  North  Mountain,  which 
looks  down  upon  a  graceful  spur  to  the 
east,  Kiskatom  Eound  Top,  and  then 
sweeps  away  to  the  northwest.  Beyond 
the  North  Mountain  is  a  considerable 
depression,  down  which  passes  an  exe- 
crable road,  leading  from  East  Jewett, 
within  the  mountain  range,  to  Cairo,  at 
its  foot.  Finally,  we  reach  "Windham 
High  Peak,*  and  the  fine  road  crossing 
the  mountains  from  Catskill  to  Delhi, 
and  passing  through  Windham  and 
Prattsville. 

On  the  southern  side  of  the  range, 
west  of  Overlook,  are  two  wild  and 
beautiful  clefts,  the  one  known  as  the 
Stony  Clove,  and  the  other  as  West 
Kill  or  Bushnell  Clove.  The  first  be- 
gins as  a  narrow  gorge  with  lofty  hem- 
lock and  moss-clad  mountain  sides,  and 
gradually  opens  out,  at  Phoenicia,  upon 
the  hills  of  Ulster  and  Esopus  Creek. 
It  is  watered  by  a  trout  stream,  and  its 
few  but  cosey  farm  cottages  offer  shel- 
ter sufficient  for  amateur  fishermen  and 
artists,  bewitched  by  its  fairy  recesses 
and  fine  forest  growth.  In  the  narrow 
portion  of  this  clove  are  ice  caves, 
where  ice  may  be  found  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year,  and  whence  issue  cooling 
winds  appreciable  in  the  warmest  sum- 
mer days. 

*  Or  Black  Head.    There  is  great  confusion  in 
names  in  this  part  of  the  range. 


The  West  Kill,  or  Bushnell  Clove,  is 
said  to  be  still  finer  and  more  alpine 
than  the  Stony  Clove.  The  last-men- 
tioned gap  and  that  of  the  Plattekill 
join  the  main  or  Kauterskill  Clove  be- 
tween Tannersville  and  Hunter,  while 
the  Bushnell  Clove  does  not  intersect 
the  valley  of  the  Schoharie  until  the 
West  Kill  flows  into  that  stream  near 
the  charming  village  of  Lexington,  six 
miles  south,  a  little  west  of  Prattsville. 

These  geographical  details  may  seem 
uninteresting,  but  if  the  writer  had 
possessed  them  eight  years  ago,  when 
first  making  the  near  acquaintance  of 
the  Catskills,  many  a  mystification 
might  have  been  avoided,  and  many 
a  pleasant  excursion,  now  only  known 
to  the  fancy,  have  been  found  practi- 
cable. One  great  attraction  of  the 
Catskills  is,  that  the  greater  number  of 
the  spots  chiefly  interesting  are  within 
walking  or  driving  distance  from  the 
chief  points  of  sojourn.  Visitors  in 
general  confine  themselves  to  the  Moun- 
tain House  and  its  immediate  vicinity, 
and  hence  see  but  little  of  the  beauties 
hidden  among  the  cliffs  and  ravines  of 
the  inner  peaks.  The  view  from  the 
Mountain  House  plateau  is  extensive, 
but  tame  and  monotonous  in  character ; 
the  horizon  is  not  interesting,  and  the 
cloud  scenery  is  far  more  impressive 
than  that  of  the  land  beneath.  The 
views  from  the  very  easily  ascended 
North  or  South  Mountains,  where,  in 
addition  to  the  river  valley,  the  eye 
embraces  the  lakes,  the  opening  of  the 
Clove,  and  the  distant  mountains  to- 
ward Lexington,  are  far  superior. 
Clum's  Hill,  a  terraced  eminence,  visible 
from  many  points  among  the  Catskills, 
and  the  Parker  Mountain,  east  of  Tan- 
nersville, both  offer  peculiar  and  inter- 
esting prospects ;  but  the  king  of  views 
is  that  obtained  from  the  cliffs  of  the 
South  Mountain  overhanging  the  Clove. 
This  vista  has  furnished  sketches  for 
two  remarkable  pictures  painted  by 
that  rare  artist  and  genuine  son  of 
Helios,  S.  R.  Gifford.  Looking  toward 
the  west  is  the  rolling  plateau  of  the 
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Clove,  with  the  far-away  mountains 
beyond  Hunter,  the  Parker  and  North 
Mountains,  the  openings  to  the  Stony 
and  Plattekill  Cloves,  Clum's  Hill, 
and  the  silver  thread  of  Haines's  Fall. 
At  the  foot  of  the  cliffs,  more  than  a 
thousand  feet  below,  lie  Brockett's  (clas- 
sic ground  for  artists),  the  Clove  road, 
Moore's  Bridge,  the  Dog  Fall,  and  the 
brawling  Kauterskill.  Directly  oppo- 
site stands  the  wooded  crest  of  Bound 
Top.  The  entire  mountain  side  is  visi- 
ble, and  the  cleft  is  so  narrow  that  the 
trees  can  almost  be  counted  as  they  rise 
one  above  another  to  a  height  of  2,500 
feet  above  the  roaring  stream,  which 
here  receives  two  slender  cascades  that 
have  threaded  their  way  through  the 
tangled  forest.  Toward  the  east,  the 
river  is  visible,  and  the  sloping  moun- 
tain declivities  frame  a  lovely  picture 
of  lowland  country  and  far-away  Con- 
necticut or  Massachusetts  hills.  The 
effects  of  light  and  shadow  are  such  as 
we  have  never  seen  surpassed.  This 
earth  there  seems  made  of  gold  or  crim- 
son lights,  of  gray  seas  of  mist,  or  of 
every  imaginable  combination  of  beau- 
tiful hues. 

These  cliffs  are  reached  by  a  charm- 
ing walk  through  a  beech  wood,  and 
are  distant  about  a  mile  from  the  Laurel 
House.  A  longer  and  still  somewhat 
rough  path  was  opened  thither  last 
summer  from  the  Mountain  House. 
But  we  should  never  end  were  we  to 


characterize  all  the  beautiful  spots,  the 
entrancing  walks  and  drives  to  be 
found  amid  these  cool  and  healthful 
slopes  and  plateaus.  A  difference  of  at 
least  ten  degrees  is  felt  between  the 
mountain  resorts  and  the  villages  on 
the  river  bank,  and  the  air  is  inexpres- 
sibly fresh  and  invigorating. 

These  mountains  have  also  a  very  in- 
teresting flora.  The  oak,  beech,  birch, 
chestnut,  hickory,  maple,  ash,  hem- 
lock— pines,  black,  white,  and  yellow — 
spruces,  fir,  and  balsam,  are  among  the 
most  widely  spread  trees ;  and  of  fruits, 
the  blackberry,  gooseberry,  raspberry, 
whortleberry  or  blueberry,  and  straw- 
berry, grow  in  profusion  and  of  fine 
flavor.  Violets,  anemones,  liverworts, 
the  fairy  bells  of  the  Linnea  Borealis, 
the  fragrant  stars  of  the  Mitchella  or 
partridge  berry,  the  trailing  arbutus, 
Houstonia,  the  laurel,  honeysuckle, 
sarsaparilla,  wintergreen,  bottle  gen- 
tian, white  and  blue,  purple  orchids, 
willow  herb,  golden  rod,  immortelles, 
asters  in  every  variety,  St.  John's  wort, 
wild  turnip,  Solomon's  seals,  wild  lilies 
of  the  vale,  fire  lilies,  Indian  pipe,  with 
other  flowers,  ground  pines,  and  varie- 
ties of  moss  and  ferns  innumerable,  bor- 
der the  winding  woodpaths  and  se- 
cluded roads.  There  are  many  regions 
in  America  more  grand  than  that  of 
the  Catskills,  but  none,  we  think,  more 
easily  and  gratefully  compensatory  to  a 
careful  survey. 


Within  Gethsemane's  Garden  kneeling, 

Bends  the  Lord  His  sacred  head, 
His  soul,  each  human  sorrow  feeling, 
Quivers  with  keen  shafts,  sin-sped, 
Every  human  misery  knows, 
Bears  the  burden  of  our  woes. 

Perchance  not  men  alone  His  sinking, 

Bleeding  heart  to  weep  is  fain, 
But  poor  dumb  creatures  sees  He  drinking 
Deep  the  bitter  cup  of  pain, 

Hears  the  wailing,  anguished  cry, 
Hears  but  curse  and  blow  reply  ! 


L.  D.  P. 
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THE    ISSUES     OF     THE    WAR. 


The  life  of  the  soldier  is  one  of  con- 
stant anxiety  and  suspense.  He  never 
knows  with  any  certainty  to-day  what 
he  shall  have  to  do  to-morrow.  Upon 
seemingly  the  greatest  calm  may  sud- 
denly burst  the  most  terrific  storm. 
There  is  little  incentive  to  thought, 
except  of  that  practical  kind  which 
directs  the  activities  of  the  soldier's 
perilous  life.  Here  we  are,  thousands 
of  us,  an  acting  mass  rather  than  an 
assemblage  of  thinking  individuals. 
Indeed,  it  is  not  strictly  military  to 
think ;  implicit  and  unquestioning 
obedience  is  the  law.  When  the  order 
was  finally  given  on  Monday  night 
(September  21st)  for  the  whole  army  to 
fall  back  on  Chattanooga,  the  writer 
remarked : 

4  Well,  if  we  shall  not  have  to  go 
any  farther — if  we  can  hold  Chatta- 
nooga, we  are  not  defeated  ; — it  is  even 
a  victory,  and  we  have  won  Chatta- 
nooga at  the  battle  of  Chickamauga.1 

1  We  want  none  of  your  speculations,' 
retorted  our  Prussian  commander ;  '  it 
is  a  soldier's  business  to  obey,  and  not 
to  think.' 

Eut,  it  is  hardly  natural  for  an  Amer- 
ican soldier  to  execute  a  movement 
without  inquiring  the  wherefore.  And 
if  we  are  marched  over  mountains,  and 
down  the  Lookout  at  Alpine  Pass, 
within  a  few  miles  of  Rome  ;  and  then 
marched  back  again,  up  the  perilous 
steep,  and  northward  to  Stevens's  Gap, 
and  down  again  ; — why,  even  common 
soldiers,  without  the  evidence  of  brains 
which  there  is,  or  ought  to  be,  in  shoul- 
der straps,  inquire  of  each  other  for  the 
strategic  value  there  may  be  in  all  this 
marching  and  countermarching,  and 
find  it  hard  to  believe  that  it  was  all 
provided  for  in  the  original  pro- 
gramme. 

But  in  a  still  higher  sense  is  the 
American  soldier  given    to  thinking. 


He  is  quite  likely  to  have  an  opinion 
as  to  the  origin  and  cause  of  the  war 
— as  to  the  issues  involved  therein,  and 
the  results  which  it  is  likely  to  bring 
about.  There  is,  moreover,  a  multi- 
plicity of  views,  and  not  the  unanimity 
of  dulness. 

The  causes,  the  issues,  the  results  of 
the  war  —  momentous  themes  !  and 
likely  to  be  thoroughly  canvassed  by 
those  wThom  they  so  vitally  concern — 
the  American  citizen  and  our  citizen 
soldiery. 

The  causes,  issues,  and  results  of  the 
war  are  so  intimately  related  that  we 
can  scarcely  think  of  one  without  also 
thinking  of  the  others.  The  causes  are 
more  especially  a  thing  of  the  past — 
they  already  belong  to  history  :  the  re- 
sults belong  more  particularly  to  the 
future ;  the  issues  pertain  to  the  pres- 
ent. It  is  these  with  which  we  have 
more  immediately  to  do,  and  which  it 
behooves  us,  as  intelligent  actors  in  the 
great  drama,  to  understand.  We  should 
not  be  indifferent  to  results,  and  we  are 
not ;  but  if  there  are  real  issues  of  right 
and  wrong  involved  in  the  contest,  and 
we  are  in  the  right,  we  may  rest  assured 
that  the  results  of  a  successful  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war  will  be  wrorthy  of  all 
our  sacrifices,  and  honorable  to  us  as  a 
people  and  nation. 

In  the  midst  of  a  beleaguered  camp, 
with  no  notes  of  former  reading,  or 
books  of  reference,  it  is  a  poor  place  for 
the  elaboration  of  one's  ideas ; — the 
writer,  nevertheless,  proposes  to  make 
a  brief  inquiry  into  the  issues  involved 
in  this  terrible  war. 

The  fact  exists  that  there  is  a  war 
between  the  North  and  South,  brought 
about,  as  we  believe,  by  unwarranted 
and  aggressive  acts  of  the  Slave  Power. 
This  slave  oligarchy  of  the  South  either 
had,  or  affected  to  have,  a  profound 
contempt  for  what  they  supposed  was 
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the  want  of  spirit  In  the  Northern  peo- 
ple. It  was  a  current  swagger  that  we 
should  barely  furnish  them  with  an 
opportunity  to  show  their  superior 
military  prowess.  '  This  war  shall  be 
waged  on  Northern  soil,'  they  said. 
Events  have  shown  that  they  miscalcu- 
lated ;  but  the  raids  of  Jackson,  Lee, 
Morgan  &  Co.  show  how  great  their 
will  has  been  to  carry  out  their  threats 
of  invasion.  When  the  rebel  guns 
opened  upon  Sumter,  there  was  no 
alternative  left  us  but  fight  now,  or 
soon.  Had  we  hesitated  and  compro- 
mised then,  the  arrogant  spirit  of  the 
insurgents  would  have  been  still  further 
flattered  and  puffed  up,  and  their  con- 
tempt for  the  submissive  North  made 
genuine,  whatever  it  may  have  been 
before.  A  compromise  then  would 
have  made  no  lasting  peace  ;  the  South 
would  soon  have  become  tired  of  being 
merely  '  let  alone  ; '  her  exactions  and 
aggressions  would  have  become  more 
and  more  insolent  and  intolerable,  till 
warlike  resistance  or  ignoble  submis- 
sion and  slavery  would  have  been  our 
only  alternative.  This  war  is,  there- 
fore, on  our  part  and  in  one  sense,  a 
war  in  self-defence ;  and  this  may  be 
regarded  as  one  of  its  issues. 

Every  loyal  soldier  is  fighting  for  the 
security  of  our  Northern  homes ;  and 
the  issue  resolves  itself  into  this :  The 
resistance  of  invasion  ;  the  vindication 
of  our  manliness  as  a  people  ;  the  pro- 
tection of  our  own  firesides — else  be 
oveiTun,  outraged,  desolated,  enslaved 
by  the  minions  of  a  Southern  oligarchy, 
which  indulges  the  insane  conceit  that 
it  is  born  to  rule. 

Unfortunately  for  our  country,  it  em- 
braces two  distinct  forms  of  society,  of 
dissimilar,  if  not  of  antagonistic  charac- 
ter. It  is  a  heritage  from  our  ances- 
tors ;  but  none  the  less  an  evil  for  its 
prestige  from  the  sanctities  of  time ; 
and  we  are  now  reaping  its  bitter  fruits 
in  the  manifold  and  hideous  forms  of 
a  great  civil  war.  Taking  human  na- 
ture as  it  is,  there  appears  to  be  no 


escape  from  this  cruel  ordeal.  We  of 
the  North  claim  that  we  have  trans- 
cended that  type  of  society  whose  vital 
and  informing  element  is  chattel  sla- 
very. There  is  natural  and  irrepressible 
antagonism  between  the  two  forms  of 
society ;  they  cannot  subsist  in  peace 
and  good  feeling  by  the  side  of  each 
other,  and  still  less  under  the  same 
Government.  Conflict  was  inevitable, 
and  it  came. 

At  this  stage  of  the  war  and  of  eluci- 
dation respecting  its  cause  and  origin, 
this  may  be  only  commonplace,  yet  ne- 
cessary to  fulness  of  statement. 

Slavery  felt  the  necessity  of  efforts  to 
save  herself  from  impending  ruin  ;  she 
became  taunting  and  aggressive  in  her 
manners  and  acts,  and  resorted  at 
length  to  violence,  reminding  one  of  the 
oft-repeated  proverb,  '  Whom  the  gods 
would  destroy  they  first  make  mad.' 
History  has  no  readings  for  the  comfort 
of  slavery.  There  is  a  progress  in  hu- 
man affairs,  and  the  tide  of  that  prog- 
ress is  against  her.  Threatening  atti- 
tudes and  impetuous  dashes  do  not  ap- 
pear to  come  with  salvation ;  and  the 
promise — of  glory  for  freedom,  and 
doom  for  her — now  is  that,  as  a  turbu- 
lent and  rebellious  power,  she  will  be 
completely  overthrown ;  a  sudden  and 
deserved  judgment,  the  legitimate  con- 
sequence of  her  own  violence  and  des- 
peration. 

This  struggle  between  a  progressive 
and  triumphant  civilization,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  a  crude,  unprogressive,  and 
waning  one  on  the  other — if  civiliza- 
tion it  can  be  called — is  another  of  the 
issues  of  this  war.  It  is  but  the  ulti- 
mate, the  closing  catastrophe  of  the 
'  irrepressible  conflict.' 

Involved  in  this  feature  of  the  war, 
there  is  much  beside  the  naked  issue 
of  freedom  and  slavery. 

Slavery  has  no  respect  for  the  affec- 
tions, as  is  evinced  by  the  mercilessness 
with  which  she  sunders  every  family 
tie.  The  refining  culture  of  growth 
in  civilization  demands  respect  for  the 
domestic  loves,  even  of  an  inferior  race. 
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Where  chattel  slavery  exists,  labor  is  a  low  and  unworthy  one ;  but  have- 
not  held  in  honor,  and  just  in  propor-  nevertheless,  rejoiced  that  the  hand  of 
tion  to  the  depth  to  which  one  class  Providence  is  in  the  work,  and  over- 
sinks  by  industrial  oppression,  does  the  ruling  it  to  bring  out  of  these  meaner 
other  sink  through  enervating  indolence  aims  a  great  and  noble  result, 
and  exhausting  indulgence.  Where  It  may  be  well  to  recollect  in  this 
there  is  chattel  slavery,  there  cannot  be  connection  that  it  is  not  always  when 
free  speech :  the  utterance  of  truth  great  moral  ends  are  the  real  aim  and 
may  indeed  be  incendiary,  and  the  purpose  of  a  movement  that  the  great- 
rickety,  combustible  institution  stand-  est  good  has  been  accomplished.  The 
ing  out  of  its  time,  must  needs  protect  greatest  moral  results  have  often  fol- 
itself.  There  must  not  be  free  educa-  lowed  when  the  movement  proposed  no 
tion  or  free  inquiry.  It  would  never  moral  end  whatever ;  while  efforts  hav- 
do  to  teach  the  slaves  ;  and  it  is  like-  ing  a  direct  moral  aim  have  resulted  in 
wise  the  interest  of  this  form  of  society  signal  failure,  and  sometimes  in  disas- 
to  retain  the  lower  strata  of  the  nomi-  ter  even  to  the  very  end  proposed, 
nally  free  population  in  ignorance  Well-meant  efforts  to  save  the  heathen 
equally  dense  and  impenetrable.  A  in  a  spiritual  way  have  sometimes  re- 
cringing  servility  must  be  generated  suited  in  their  physical  destruction, 
and  maintained  on  the  one  side,  and  a  through  the  stealthy  obtrusion  of  the 
haughty  and  exacting  superciliousness  pests  of  civilization, 
on  the  other.  It  is  by  no  means  as  yet  a  settled 

All  these  may  be  regarded  as  consti-  question    that    emancipation  will    en- 

tuting  minor  issues,  which  are  depend-  hance  the  happiness  of  our  negro  pop- 

ent  for  their  vitality  on  that  which  is  ulation,  or  that  it  may  not  be  the  be- 

greater ;  and  when  the  fate  of  the  issue  ginning  of  a  series  of  disasters  to  the 

between  chattel  slavery  and  its  antago-  race  which  will  eventuate  in  its  extinc- 

nist  shall  have  been  determined,  there  tion  on  this  continent.     The  settlement 

will  be  no  further  trouble  with  the  col-  of  the  slave  question  may  be  the  begin- 

laterals.     When  the  main  trunk  is  torn  ning  of  the  negro  question  ;  and  the 

up  by  the  root,  the  branches  will  all  end  of  one  difficulty  the  beginning  of 

die.  another. 

But  while  the  issue  between  slavery  It  may  be  that   sympathy   for  the 

and  freedom  thus  comprehends  within  negro  is  seeking  to  put  in  train  a  series 

itself  a  class  of  issues  which  are  subor-  of  changes  which  would  terribly  revulse 

dinate,  may  there  not  be  a  still  greater  those  same  sympathies,  if  the  end  could 

issue  which  dwarfs  that  of  slavery  and  be  seen  from  the  beginning.     Yet  these 

freedom  into  a  secondary,  and  compre-  sympathies,  even  if  mistaken  in  their 

hends  within  itself  this  and  other  issues  direct   object,   may  be  working  to   a 

of  equal  magnitude  and  importance  ?  great  and  desirable  end,  which  they  do 

Our  Government  has  never  given  out  not  as  yet  recognize.     The  Crusaders 

that  its  object  in  the  prosecution  of  the  aimed  at  what  they  considered  a  good, 

war  is  the  extinction  of  slavery.      It  but,  failing  in  that,  accomplished  a  real 

claims  to  have   adopted  emancipation  good  of  which  they  had  no  conception, 

only  as  a  war  measure  ;  the  great  pur-  They  did  not  make  themselves  perma- 

pose  of  the  war  being  avowedly  the  re-  nent  masters  of  the  Holy  Land,  but 

covery  of    Governmental    possessions  through    their   intercourse  with    each 

and    the    restoration    of    the    Union,  other  and  with  the   more  cultivated 

Many  moralists,  failing,  as  we  believe,  people  of  the  East,  they  nourished  the 

to  see  the  real  significance  of  the  idea  germs  of  a  forthcoming  civilization  in 

of  political  unity,  have  looked  upon  the  the  West. 

proposed  object  of  the  Government  as  In  the  natural  history  of  the  world 
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we  discover  that  certain  tribes  of  sen- 
tient beings  prey  upon  certain  other 
tribes ;  and  this  seems,  on  a  cursory 
view,  to  be  very  shocking  to  the  finer 
sensibilities  of  our  nature ;  yet  it  is  an 
arrangement  which  results  in  a  larger 
amount  of  sentient  enjoyment  than 
could  otherwise  obtain  among  these 
lower  denizens  of  our  inexplicable 
world.  The  most  vigorous — that  which 
embodies  within  itself  the  greatest  and 
the  most  various  elements  of  vitality  and 
power — the  most  vigorous,  I  say,  pre- 
vails ;  and  if  the  negro  race  of  our  con- 
tinent should  begin  to  wane  and  finally 
go  as  the  '  poor  Indian '  has  done — a 
fate  which  I  do  not  here  predict  for 
him — the  field  thus  vacated  will  not 
be  lost,  but  occupied  at  once,  and  in 
time  to  its  fullest  extent,  by  a  race  of 
greater  capabilities  for  culture,  prog- 
ress, and  enjoyment.  The  physical 
world  has  attained  to  its  present  ad- 
vanced geological  condition  through 
much  of  violence  and  pain ;  the  same 
is  true  in  a  moral  sense  of  mankind  at 
large ;  and  there  may  be  still  quite  a 
great  deal  of  this  same  career  to  run. 

Sympathy  of  itself  is  blind,  and  may 
4  kill  with  kindness.1  It  has  often  done 
so.  But  it  is  a  noble  emotion :  let  it 
play  its  role,  since,  in  the  working  out 
of  destiny,  '  the  will  may  be  taken  for 
the  deed,'  and  a  good  accomplished 
which  was  not  intended  or  foreseen. 

Governments  may  not  be  greatly  at 
fault  for  not  proposing  '  high  moral 
aims.'  We  need  only  recall  the  names 
of  Watt,  Fulton,  Stevenson,  Morse,  and 
others  of  that  class,  to  perceive  that 
great  moral  changes  are  brought  about 
when  no  moral  purpose  is  intended. 
It  is  not  affirmed  that  these  benefactors 
of  mankind  never  thought  of  the  moral 
consequences  which  their  purely  physi- 
cal labors  would  produce,  but  only  that 
the  moral  consequences  were  not  the 
incentive  to  the  mechanical  achieve- 
ment. The  genius  of  invention  had  to 
work  out  its  legitimate  results  through 
the  innate  force  of  its  own  peculiar 
constitution.     The  impetus  was  that  of 


essential  genius,  not  of  moral  calcula- 
tion. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  cul- 
tivation of  science  for  its  own  sake. 
The  stargazer  with  his  telescope,  the 
chemist  with  crucible  and  retort,  the 
physiologist  with  his  chemical  and  op- 
tical aids,  the  purely  scientific  thinker 
— all  who  prosecute  science  for  the  love 
of  it — have  wrought  out  results  which 
are  breaking  as  light  of  the  clear  morn- 
ing sun  upon  the  history  of  nations, 
thus  enabling  us  to  avail  ourselves  of 
the  past  in  order  to  comprehend  the 
status  of  the  present  and  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  future. 

Great  social  and  political  results  have 
thus  been  attained  without  consciously 
intending  them,  or  seeing  how  they 
were  to  be  brought  about.  Our  Gov- 
ernment, without  professing  great  moral 
purposes,  may  yet  accomplish  more  in 
that  direction,  and  this,  too,  by  the  re- 
lentless and  bloody  hand  of  war,  than 
has  ever  been  the  result  of  purely  moral 
design  by  the  most  approved  moral 
means,  on  the  part  of  any  combination 
of  mankind.  It  may  be  a  crisis  in  his- 
tory, and  the  ushering  in  of  a  new  era. 

Our  Government  proposes  to  recover 
lost  possessions,  and  restore  the  integ- 
rity of  the  Union.  Wherefore  ?  Ours 
is  the  most  beneficent  Government 
upon  the  earth,  blessing  the  most  hu- 
man beings,  and  it  should  be  sustained. 
The  whole  nation  has  contributed  to 
the  acquisition  of  Southern  territory, 
and  it  is  not  meet  that  the  Northern 
people  should  surrender  their  interest 
in  the  same.  The  Mississippi  River 
belongs  as  naturally  to  the  great  West 
as  to  the  South,  and  it  should  be  under 
the  control  of  the  same  sovereign  pow- 
er, to  be  used  for  the  good  of  one  great 
people.  There  is  no  natural  division 
line  between  the  North  and  South,  and 
it  would  be  fatal  to  the  future  peace 
and  prosperity  of  this  continent  to  at- 
tempt to  make  one. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  ordi- 
narily given  for  the  prosecution  of  this 
war — for  our  great  effort  to  reestablish 
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the  Union.  They  are  practical,  readily 
comprehended,  and  to  urge  them  is 
well — enough,  really,  for  present  prac- 
tical purposes  ;  but  may  there  not  be  in 
the  idea  of  political  unity  a  meaning — 
a  philosophical  significance,  if  you 
please,  which  these  practical  and  ob- 
vious considerations  do  not  reveal  ? 

It  is  the  confirmed  conviction  of  the 
Northern  people,  with  certain  unnat- 
ural exceptions,  that  it  is  our  true 
policy  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the 
Union  at  any  cost,  however  great ;  the 
people  of  the  South  evidently  take  a 
different  view  of  it ;  the  political  think- 
ers of  Europe  appear  to  be  divided  in 
their  sympathies  between  the  North 
and  South. 

An  article  appears  in  a  British  quar- 
terly to  prove  that  it  is  the  fate  of  great 
empires  to  fall  to  pieces ;  and  that 
China,  Turkey,  Russia,  and  the  United 
States  show  signs  of  approaching  disso- 
lution. It  is  observed  that  French 
writers  of  authority  in  the  Government 
have  issued  pamphlets  to  prove  that 
the  peace  and  stability  of  nations  re- 
quire the  dismemberment  of  the  United 
States.  The  '  fire  eaters '  of  the  South 
are  not  the  only  people  who  would 
like  to  see  the  United  States  in  frag- 
ments. "We  have  such  even  in  the 
North ;  and  in  Europe,  especially  near 
the  thrones,  '  their  name  is  legion.' 

The  thinking  world  has  not  yet  set- 
tled into  the  conviction  that  a  great 
continental  policy,  preserving  internal 
peace,  and  enduring  for  an  indefinite 
period  into  the  far-off  future,  is  a  pos- 
sible thing.  The  fate  of  nations  and 
empires,  as  revealed  in  history,  is  ap- 
parently against  such  an  idea.  Many 
empires  have  already  appeared,  risen 
to  power,  fallen  into  decay,  and  be- 
come dismembered,  having  run  their 
course  and  disappeared.  May  it  not 
be  so  with  our  own  great  confederacy 
of  States  ?  The  authority  against  a 
great,  practical,  enduring  political  unity 
is  respectable.  May  we  not  be  fighting 
for  an  illusion  ?  What  guarantee  have 
we    in  history,  science,   and  common 


sense,  that  our  Federal  Union  will  not 
crumble  as  the  empires  of  the  past  have 
done,  and  as  the  political  prophets  of 
Europe,  casting  the  horoscope  of  na- 
tions in  the  shadows  of  their  own  polit- 
ical fragmentarism,  have  predicted  for 
us  ?  Even  should  the  rebels  South  be 
chastised,  and  the  Union  restored  for 
the  present,  have  we  solid  reasons  for 
believing  in  the  permanency  of  our  in- 
stitutions ?  "What  is  the  warrant  for 
our  faith  that  American  destiny  com- 
prehends the  principle  of  American 
unity  ? 

People  contract  habits  of  thought  in 
a  great  measure  from  the  nature  of 
the  institutions  which  surround  them. 
Europe  could  think  nothing  but  feu- 
dalism at  one  time  ;  she  had  no  concep- 
tion of  religion  outside  the  Church  of 
Rome.  The  Turk  thinks  by  the  stand- 
ard of  political  absolutism  and  the 
Moslem  faith.  The  reflections  of  every 
people  are  cast  in  the  national  mould  ; 
it  is  so  the  world  over,  and  has  been 
so  in  all  times.  Europe,  or  at  least  a 
very  influential  portion  thereof,  thinks 
that  the  '  balance  of  power '  system 
will  yet  be  inaugurated  among  the 
family  of  nations  yet  to  spring  up  on 
this  continent.  Her  people  think  bal- 
ance of  power,  and  the  London  Times 
and  like  organs  of  the  existing  polity 
write  balance  of  power  for  our  edifica- 
tion, and  for  the  future  of  America. 
They  cannot  conceive  that  there  is  any 
other  way  to  get  along  for  any  consider- 
able length  of  time.  In  like  manner  is 
it  concluded — keeping  up  the  old  trains 
of  thought — that  if  nations  once  fell 
into  fragments  when  shaken,  they  will 
do  just  so  again. 

Now,  perhaps  we  have  contracted 
habits  of  thought  from  the  character 
of  our  country  and  her  institutions, 
and  are  deceiving  ourselves  with  hopes 
which  have  no  real  foundation.  These, 
we  believe,  are  considerations  which 
have  engaged  the  attention  of  every  re- 
flecting man  ;  and  it  behooves  us,  as  in- 
telligent Americans  and  members  of  a 
young  nation  of  hitherto  unexampled 
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prosperity  and  promise,  to  be  able  to  the   political  as  in  the  natural  world, 

give  a  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  us.  Great  Britain  may  fall  into  fragments 

There  are  changes  and  crises  in  the  because  her  geographical  and  political 
course  and  destiny  of  political  systems,  conditions  render  her  amenable  to  the 
The  conditions  of  one  period  of  time  laws  of  dissolution;  while  the  United 
are  different  from  the  conditions  of  States  may  go  on  enlarging  their  boun 
another  period.  Different  conditions  daries  and  becoming  more  stable  and 
necessitate  different  political  systems,  powerful  from  the  fact  that  their  polit- 
Feudalism  did  not  last  always;  Eu-  ical  status  and  local  surroundings  ren- 
ropean  diplomacy  is  only  three  hun-  der  them  the  legitimate  subject  of  the 
dred  years  old.  If  Europe,  out  of  her  laws  of  political  growth  and  geographi- 
peculiar  situation,  originated  the  doc-  cal  enlargement.  The  British  posses- 
trine  of  balance  of  power,  thus  innovat-  sions  are  geographically  too  remote  ; 
ing  upon  the  past,  may  not  we,  owing  they  may  not  be  united  together  by  the 
to  the  novelty  of  our  situation,  origi-  necessary  bonds  of  political  union, 
nate  a  continental  system  which  will  The  weakness  of  Great  Britain  may 
endure  to  the  remotest  periods  of  time,  now  be  what  the  weakness  of  the  Span- 
or  so  long  as  political  systems  shall  ish  empire  once  was.  Her  geography 
have  place  on  the  earth  ?  is  against  her.     The  day  is  gradually 

One  empire  may  fall  into  fragments  passing    away  when    arbitrary  power 

to-day ;    while   another  may  not   only  may  hold  distant  regions  in  subjection 

not  suffer  dissolution,  but  really  grow  to  a  central  despotism ;  the  day  is  at 

stronger,   and  appropriate,  in  a  most  hand  which   demands   that  the  bonds 

legitimate    manner,   parts   of  the   dis-  of  union  shall  be  natural  and  just,  not 

membered  empire.  arbitrary — bonds  which  forever  assert 

We  must  allow,  not  only  for  the  their  own  inherent  powTer  to  unite  and 
difference  of  conditions  with  reference  grow  stronger,  not  weaker,  with  the 
to  time,  but,  also,  for  the  different  sit-  inevitable  changes  constantly  being 
uations  at  the  same  time  of  different  wrought  out  by  the  busy  hand  of  time, 
political  structures.  To  assume,  be-  Man's  social  and  political  life  de- 
cause  nations  have  been  ground  to  pends  much  on  the  physical  conditions 
atoms,  or  have  fallen  to  pieces  of  their  by  which  he  is  surrounded.  We  have 
own  weight,  that  therefore  Russia  and  only  to  instance  a  mountain  and  valley 
the  United  States  are  about  to  go  in  population.  The  former  is  isolated 
the  same  way,  is  a  species  of  reasoning  and  out  of  the  way,  and  the  people 
which  is  hardly  warranted  by  scientific  simple,  uncouth,  and  uncultivated — ■ 
methods.  It  may  be  that  the  empire  contented,  it  is  true,  but,  nevertheless, 
of  Great  Britain  is  itself  doomed  to  enjoying  but  little  of  the  abundance 
dissolution  at  no  very  distant  day ;  but  and  variety  in  which  people  of  culture 
it  does  not  followr  that  the  United  luxuriate.  The  valley  population  have 
States  are,  therefore,  liable  to  the  same  a  city,  villages,  rich  lands,  trade,  and 
fate,  now  or  ever.  So  far  from  this,  it  commerce  ;  they  are  wealthy,  culti- 
is  possible,  if  not  highly  probable,  that  vated,  and  realize  far  more  the  legiti- 
as  the  remote  provinces  of  the  British  mate  fruition  of  our  entire  nature, 
empire  shall  fall  away,  the  central  po-  Even  missionaries,  wrhose  prejudices 
litical  system  of  this  continent  may  may  be  presumed  to  have  been  in  favor 
very  naturally  absorb  at  least  one  of  the  of  purely  moral  means,  tell  us  that  the 
fragments,  and  thereby  become  stronger  heathen  can  only  be  permanently  Chris- 
as  a  Government,  and  more  potent  for  tianized  through  changes  in  their  physi- 
good  to  the  people  of  an  entire  world.  cal  conditions  which  commerce  alone 

There   are   laws   of  dissolution   and  can  bring  about, 

laws  of  segregation  and  combination  in  Physical  conditions  affect  the  destiny 
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of  nations,  and  go  far  to  determine  the  pire  a  really  vital  organism,  which  can- 
extent  and  character  of  political  organ-  not  be  divided  without  destroying  the 
izations.  It  makes  a  great  difference  whole  ;  but" since  nations,  as  individuals, 
whether  a  country  has  or  has  not  the  are  tenacious  of  life,  the  whole  cannot 
means  of  ready  communication  and  be  destroyed,  and  the  empire  cannot 
transportation  from  one  section  to  an-  be  divided.  There  is  no  place  for  di- 
other.  While  the  great  body  of  Eu-  vision,  and  none  can  be  made.  This 
rope  was  comparatively  uncultivated,  principle,  we  believe,  applies  to  our 
with  only  the  natural  channels  of  com-  own  country. 

merce,  and  these  unimproved,  there  Lines  for  the  transmission  of  intelli- 
could  be  little  communication  between  gence,  the  highways  of  travel,  the  "han- 
the  different  sections  of  country ;  and  nels  of  intercommunication  and  corn- 
Europe  had  no  political  or  social  unity,  merce — these  connect  remote  sections 
The  people  of  the  entire  continent  were  with  each  other,  and,  in  connection  with 
in  a  fragmentary  and  disorganized  the  specialization  of  industry,  cause 
mass,  comparatively  isolated,  and  in-  them  to  become  mutually  dependent, 
dependent  of  each  other.  The  jurisdic-  and  thus  form  a  web  of  unity  knitting 
tions  of  the  great  barons  and  of  the  cities  the  many  into  one.  The  Mississippi 
became  at  length  united  into  kingdoms.  River  has  been  characterized  by  some 
The  increase  of  commerce  brought  these  one  as  a  great  original  Unionist.  It 
kingdoms    into     relations    with    each  is  so. 

other,  and  diplomacy  grew  out  of  na-  The  channels  and  highways  of  com- 

tional  necessities.    As  the  countries  im-  merce  are  of  two  kinds  :  natural  and 

proved  and  the  facilities  and  occasions  artificial.     The    natural    are  the   seas, 

for  intercommunication  and  commerce  lakes,  rivers ;   and  these  only  become 

increased,    the    principle    of   political  the  means  of  political  union  according 

unity  must  needs  comprehend  a  wider  to  the  extent  of  the  use  which  is  made 

range.      At  first,  it  took  in  only  the  of  them.     The  improvement  of  harbors 

component    parts    of    kingdoms,    and  and  of  rivers,  and  the  modern  revolu- 

then  the  kingdoms  in  the  form  of  great  tions  in  the   art    of  navigation,  have 

national  leagues  of  more  or  less  perma-  greatly  increased  their  power  to  make 

nence.     This  form   of   political  unity  one  section  necessary  to  another,  and 

may  be  very  imperfect,  but  it  is  never-  bind  people  to  people.   Were  not  steam 

theless  unity  consummated  in  the  best  applied  to  locomotion,  the  great  rivers 

possible    manner    which    the    system  of  North  America  would  afford  far  less 

of    separate    thrones    would     permit,  of  promise  for  American  unity  than 

Changes  in  the  conditions  and  relations  they  now  do. 

of  peoples  render  changes  in  their  polit-  Since  whatever  facilitates  communi- 

ical  forms  an  absolute  necessity.     The  cation  and  transportation   makes   one 

facilities  for  education,  intercommuni-  class  of  people  dependent  on  another, 

cation,   travel,  and   commerce,  are  the  through  the  mutual  exchange  of  social 

great  unitizers  of  peoples  and  nations.  opportunity  and  of  industrial  produc- 

A   great,  overgrown   empire,   which  tions,  and  binds  them  more  firmly  to- 

has  been  built  up  by  arbitrary  power,  gether ;   hence,  also,  the  political  and 

may   fall   to  pieces,  because  it  is  not  social  values  of  the  artificial  channels 

bound  together  by  the  ligaments  which  of   commercial    intercourse.       Wagon 

an  ubiquitous  commerce  affords.     An-  roads,  canals,  railroads,  telegraphs,  are 

other,    because    thus     interlaced    and  all  so    many  political    unitizers ;    but 

woven  together,  cannot  be  sundered,  the  railroad,  wTith  its  accompaniment, 

The  dependence  of  part  on  part  and  the  telegraph,  may  be  regarded  as  the 

the  facilities  of  transportation  from  one  chief  of  all. 

section  to  another,  render  such  an  em-  Let  us  notice  for  a  moment  the  polit- 
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ical  value  of  our  rivers,  with  the  im- 
proved navigation  of  the  same,  and  of 
our  railroads,  in  the  suppression  of  the 
existing  rebellion. 

Had  there  been  no  navigable  rivers 
and  no  railroads  uniting  the  North  and 
South,  the  chances  for  the  local  division 
of  our  country  would  be  far  greater 
than  they  are  under  existing  circum- 
stances. The  South  would  have  been 
comparatively  isolated  from  the  North, 
and  our  armies  could  not  have  reached 
her  territory  with  the  faeility  they  now 
do.  Prolonged  for  years,  as  the  war 
must  have  been  under  such  circum- 
stances, the  North  would  have  grown 
weary  of  prosecuting  it ;  the  chances 
for  intervention  would  have  been  great- 
er, and  the  establishment  of  a  Southern 
nation  by  no  means  an  impossible 
thing. 

With  facilities  for  penetrating  the 
country,  it  may  be  easier  to  reduce  a 
dozen  rebel  States  than  one  quarter  of 
the  territory  if  held  by  uncivilized  In- 
dians. "We  were  longer  subjugating  the 
Seminole  Indians  than  we  are  likely  to 
be  in  putting  down  the  rebellion.  The 
facilities  of  transportation  in  the  one 
case,  and  their  absence  in  the  other, 
make  part  of  the  difference.  Besides, 
these  same  facilities  and  their  accom- 
paniments render  Southern  society  a 
really  vital  and  sensitive  thing,  so  that 
a  wound  in  some  vital  part,  as  Vicks- 
burg  or  Chattanooga,  is  felt  to  the  re- 
motest ends  of  Secessia.  It  will  not  re- 
quire extermination  of  all  the  members ; 
a  few  more  such  wounds,  and  the  re- 
bellious creature  will  have  to  yield. 

The  Tennessee  River  enabled  us  to 
drive  the  enemy  out  of  Western  Ten- 
nessee and  Northern  Mississippi  and 
Alabama.  By  means  of  the  Mississippi 
River  we  have  cut  away  a  considerable 
limb  of  the  '  confederacy,'  and  we  be- 
lieve it  can  never  be  restored.  Nash- 
ville has  become  a  depot  of  supplies  for 
the  army  of  the  Cumberland,  because 
of  the  Cumberland  River  and  the  rail- 
road to  the  Ohio  River. 

When  we  advanced  from  Murfrees- 
vol.  v. — 19 


boro',  on  the  24th  of  June  last,  the  rains 
fell  almost  incessantly,  and  the  roads 
became  at  length  really  impassable. 
We  were  at  Tullahoma  and  beyond  it, 
on  short  rations.  Had  there  been  no 
means  of  transportation  other  than  the 
army  wagon  and  the  common  road,  it 
is  doubtful  whether,  under  the  circum- 
stances, General  Rosecrans  could  have 
held  his  advanced  position  so  easily 
won.  When  some  of  the  teams  could 
not  draw  empty  wagons  back  to  Mur- 
frcesboro',  it  is  not  likely  that  sucli 
means  of  transportation  would  have 
been  sufficient  for  the  subsistence  of  our 
army  in  and  around  Tullahoma.  But 
in  less  than  ten  days  the  joyful  whistle 
of  the  locomotive  was  heard,  and  the 
army  was  soon  abundantly  supplied. 

Take  our  present  situation.  Had 
there  been  no  railroad  from  Nashville 
to  the  Tennessee  River,  the  campaign 
of  last  fall  could  not  have  been  under- 
taken with  any  prospect  of  success. 
But  allow  that  it  had  been  undertaken, 
and  the  result  of  the  battle  of  Chicka- 
mauga  what  it  was  :  could  our  army 
have  terminated  its  retreat  at  Chatta- 
nooga, and  held  this  important  military 
position  ?  By  no  means :  it  would 
have  recrossed  the  mountains,  a  broken, 
discouraged,  and  almost  demoralized 
host.  The  trains  have  run  almost  con- 
stantly from  Nashville  to  Stevenson 
and  Bridgeport,  and  the  army  has  been 
on  half  rations  for  nearly  two  months. 
If  wagons  could  not  bring  supplies 
fifty  miles,  much  less  one  hundred  and 
fifty.  And  now  (November  15th)  that 
the  distance  for  teams  has,  for  some 
days,  been  reduced  to  six  or  seven  miles, 
we  are  still  very  short  of  supplies. 

Let  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga 
Railroad  receive  due  credit  for  the  part 
it  has  played  in  promoting  the  success 
of  the  canrpaign  and  '  saving  the  Army 
of  the  Cumberland.'  Railroads  and  all 
other  channels  of  commerce  contribute 
most  efficiently  to  the  success  of  the 
great  effort  of  our  Government  to  re- 
store the  integrity  of  the  Union :  let 
them  receive  due  credit,  and  be  rightly 
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remembered  when  the  great  conflict  is 
ended. 

These  facts  may  serve  to  suggest  the 
value  of  the  various  commercial  facili- 
ties as  means  of  political  unitization. 
A  country  without  the  means  of  travel 
and  transportation  may  readily  separate 
into  independent  fragments  whenever 
any  arbitrary  institution,  as  that  of 
slavery,  develops  antagonism  between 
different  geographical  sections  ;  and  in 
that  case  the  arbitrary  institution  would 
triumph,  and  civilization  would  be 
thrown  backward.  But  in  a  country 
which  speaks  the  same  language,  and 
is  checkered  all  over  by  the  pathways 
of  commercial  and  social  intercourse — 
since  there  is  no  place  for  division  ex- 
x  cept  by  the  rupture  of  innumerable  lig- 
aments— the  integrity  of  its  oneness 
will  maintain  itself;  and  if  necessary 
to  this  end,  the  arbitrary  institution,  or 
cause  of  attempted  rupture,  whatever 
it  may  be,  will  be  swept  out  of  exist- 
ence. 

The  vindication  of  national  unity  is 
the  great  issue  ;  the  abasement  of  sla- 
very a  subordinate  one. 

Here,  then,  may  we  perceive  some 
reasons  why  our  labor  and  sacrifice  for 
the  restoration  of  the  Union  are  not 
given  in  vain ;  that  we  are  not  strug- 
gling to  sustain  a  structure  which  will 
be  liable  at  any  time  to  pass  into  the 
history  of  the  '  fall  of  empires.'  We 
have  the  encouragement  of  new  condi- 
tions— of  conditions  which  give  a  war- 
rant, wherever  they  obtain,  for  the  per- 
manence of  political  unity.  Subdue 
the  present  rebellion,  reinstate  the 
Union,  multiply  the  facilities  for  social 
intercourse  and  the  mutual  exchange 
of  products,  especially  railroads,  wher- 
ever there  is  sufficient  promise  of  a 
need ;  and  our  country,  thus  knit  to- 
gether and  united,  has  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  madness  of  local  factions.  Per- 
meate the  body  politic  in  all  its  mem- 
bers by  the  nerves,  veins,  and  arteries  of 
a  vital  circulation,  and  it  becomes  an 
organized  unity  which  is  not  suscepti- 
ble  of  division   into  upper  or  lower, 


right  or  left,  except  by  the  destruction 
of  the  entire  organism. 

But  admitting  that  continental  unity 
is  to  obtain  some  day,  still  the  question 
as  to  whether  now  is  or  is  not  the  time 
for  it  to  assume  a  more  distinct  form, 
brings  us  by  a  rational  necessity  to  a 
brief  notice  of  the  influence  of  European 
diplomacy  and  the  contingency  of  for- 
eign intervention. 

It  is  very  clear  that  the  '  balance  of 
power '  system  of  Europe,  and  the  con- 
tinental system  which  this  war  is  waged 
on  our  part  to  sustain,  are  very  unlike, 
if  not  antagonistic  systems.  The  tone, 
all  through  the  war,  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  British  daily  press,  and  of  much 
of  her  weightier  literature ;  the  in- 
trigues of  Napoleon  and  the  outspeak- 
ing of  his  minions,  together  with  the 
measures  which  have  been  clandestinely 
taken  by  persons  of  power  and  influ- 
ence to  advance  the  interests  of  seces- 
sion, show  that  there  are  influential 
classes  in  Yfestern  Europe,  allied  by  in- 
terest to  her  fragmentary  political  or- 
ganizations, who  would  gladly  see  the 
United  States  broken  to  pieces  under 
the  shock  of  rebellion.  Their  sympa- 
thies have  been  with  the  rebellion  all 
through  the  war ;  and  that  they  have 
not  interfered  more  actively  than  they 
have,  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  their 
sincere  love  for  justice  and  neutrality, 
but  to  their  own  weakness — to  the 
complicated  nature  of  their  own  diplo- 
macy, and  its  critical  status  just  now, 
when  there  is  danger  of  bursting  vol- 
canoes in  their  own  midst. 

It  is  a  law  of  history  that  any  politi- 
cal system  of  some  degree  of  prevalence 
seeks  to  extend  itself ;  indeed,  this  is  a 
law  of  all  movement,  whether  physical, 
chemical,  social,  or  political.  There  is 
a  political  leaven  which  permeates  the 
whole  mass,  and  brings  it  into  the  same 
condition.  It  resulted  once  in  the  gen- 
eral prevalence  of  feudalism;  it  after- 
ward touched  the  cities  of  civilizing 
Europe,  and  they  became  independent, 
and  leagued  together  for  a  common 
purpose.     It  operated  again,  and  gov- 
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ernments  of  organized  and  more  orderly 
character  cauie  into  existence  all  over 
what  was  once  feudal  Europe.  The 
prevailing  system,  or  that  which  is  ani- 
mated by  the  strongest  and  most  active 
principle,  necessitates  whatever  is  un- 
like it  to  become  of  the  same  character 
with  itself,  even  though  it  might  seem 
like  the  surrender  of  the  better  for  the 
worse.  This  is  very  aptly  shown  by 
the  fact  that  under  feudalism  allodial 
titles  were  voluntarily  surrendered  for 
feudal  ones.  This  system  subordinated 
even  the  church. 

The  question  is  legitimate  :  Have  we 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  leaven  of  po- 
litical fragmentarism  in  Europe  ?  Is 
there  not  vitality  enough  in  the  little- 
monarchy  and  balance-of-power  system 
of  Middle  and  "Western  Europe  to  ex- 
tend its  influence  into  this  country, 
contributing  effectually  to  the  over- 
throw of  American  unity  ;  and,  by  the 
operation  of  this  political  '  induction,' 
making  the  political  system  of  Ameri- 
ca like  the  political  system  of  Europe  ? 
Or,  has  the  time  come  for  the  more 
permanent  inauguration  of  the  policy 
of  continental  unity — a  system  of  very 
different  genius  from  that  which  pre- 
vails in  the  former  centres  of  civilization  ? 
We  believe  that  there  are  the  most  ra- 
tional grounds  for  encouragement. 

Political  fragmentarism  is  compara- 
tively a  primitive  condition.  Europe 
has  been  growing  out  of  it  for  hundreds 
of  years.  The  grasp  of  political  unity 
has  gradually  taken  hold  of  the  nations, 
and  brought  them  organization  and 
order  out  of  isolation  and  anarchy. 
Even  European  diplomacy  is  an  expres- 
sion of  the  unitizing  tendency,  since  it 
seeks  to  bind  the  nations  together  in 
leagues,  making  them  as  completely  a 
unit  as  may  be  consistent  with  the 
pride  and  interests  of  separate  and 
distinct  sovereignties.  Unitization  is 
therefore  in  the  line  of  political  devel- 
opment ;  it  has  gained  strength  with 
the  march  of  civilization  and  the  growth 
of  intelligence  and  freedom  among  the 
people.     Our  struggle,  therefore,  would 


seem  to  be  a  spontaneous  uprising  of 
the  people  for  the  security  of  a  cardinal 
principle — a  great  torrent  of  human 
movement,  surging  forward  with  the 
stream  of  political  development.  His- 
tory is,  in  its  deepest  heart,  upon  the 
side  of  unity,  and  ours  is  a  sure  faith 
that  victory  will  crown  our  efforts. 

We  are  led  further  to  hope  that  the 
time  has  come  for  unity,  by  the  fact 
that  the  European  system  has  not  as  yet 
felt  itself  strong  enough  to  meddle  in 
any  direct  manner  in  our  affairs  to  the 
detriment  of  our  cause. 

The  fact  that  the  political  system  of 
Europe  is  at  present  so  completely 
busied  with  its  own  complications,  to- 
gether with  the  fact  that  our  own  coun- 
try is  so  intersected  by  the  natural  and 
artificial  channels  of  commerce  and  gen- 
eral intercourse,  and  by  the  interrela- 
tion and  overlapping  of  interests,  that 
there  is  no  definite  line  for  a  fracture  to 
be  found,  while,  at  the  same  time,  our 
armies  can  readily  penetrate  into  the 
enemy's  country,  and  advance  their 
base  of  supplies  by  means  of  the  great 
thoroughfares  of  trade ;  these  are 
sources  of  encouragement,  and  give  us 
good  reason  to  believe  that  the  time 
has  indeed  come  for  the  ushering  in  of 
a  new  political  era  by  the  successful 
vindication  of  American  unity. 

We  repeat,  this  is  the  great  issue  of 
the  war.  Slavery  has  only  sprung  upon 
us  ;  and  if  slavery  stands  in  the  way  of 
national  unity  and  political  harmony, 
unity  and  harmony  can  only  be  secured 
by  subordinating  the  power  of  slavery. 

As  to  the  importance  and  full  sig- 
nificance of  the  principle  of  political 
unity,  it  is  not  proposed  to  enter  into 
a  detailed  discussion  here ;  the  theme 
is  too  vast.  A  few  suggestions  must 
suffice  in  this  connection. 

One  of  the  consequences  of  the  want 
of  political  unity  is  national  dissen- 
sions and  frequent  wars,  by  which  the 
resources  of  nations  are  drained,  prop- 
erty destroyed,  countries  devastated, 
the   arm   of   industry  weakened,  com- 
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merce  crippled,  and  progress  in  the 
means  of  civilization  generally  retarded. 
Political  unity  would  do  away  with 
national  quarrels,  so  disastrous  to  hu- 
man well-being ;  while  the  emulation 
of  states  and  sections  will  furnish  all 
the  incentive  that  is  necessary  to  urge  a 
j)eople  on  to  honorable  achievements. 

It  does  not  promise  well  for  the 
pacific  character  of  unity,  that  we  have 
a  great  civil  war  ;  but  wherefore  ?  An 
antiquated  and  misplaced  institution — 
a  relic  of  a  more  primitive  and  barbar- 
ous form  of  society — has  led  to  the  de- 
velopment of  antagonism  between  two 
local  divisions  of  our  country.  The 
war  grew  out  of  this  antagonism :  de- 
stroy the  cause  of  sectional  misunder- 
standing, and  this  cause  of  war  will 
never  more  give  us  trouble. 

But  a  difficulty  is  suggested :  Our 
people  will  never  become  alike,  never 
a  homogeneous  people  ;  the  differences 
of  country  and  climate  will  forever  pre- 
vent this.  Very  good ;  we  don't  want 
sameness  throughout  the  society  of  a 
great  empire.  This  is  a  distinctly 
marked  feature  of  primitive  society. 
The  more  unlike  as  to  industrial  pur- 
suits, the  more  variety  in  the  tastes  and 
wants  of  the  people  of  different  sections, 
the  more  dependent  may  these  different 
sections  become  upon  each  other ;  and 
with  facilities  for  intercourse,  the  more 
intimately  do  they  become  related. 
Unity  develops  itself  through  the  spe- 
cialization of  parts  and  functions.  This 
specializing  process,  as  in  the  gradual 
formation  of  the  vital  organs  in  fetal 
development,  is  the  very  creation  of 
unlikeness ;  and  unity  is  the  mutual 
dependence  and  necessary  cooperation 
of  these  dissimilar  organs.  The  more 
diversity  the  more  complete  the  unity. 
It  is  antagonism — a  very  different  thing 
— that  does  the  mischief.  It  is  not  de- 
sirable that  a  people  should  be  homo- 
geneous ;  that  would  be  a  falling  back 
into  barbarous  conditions.  Unity  de- 
mands that  the  people  shall  be  hetero- 
geneous and  diversified,  with  hetero- 
geneous   and  diversified    occupations, 


tastes,  and  habits ;  and  then,  with  prop- 
er facilities  for  mental  intercommuni- 
cation, travel,  and  transportation,  they 
become  a  cooperative  and  coalescent 
people.  It  is  coalescence  we  want,  and 
not  homogeneity. 

If  such  be  the  conditions  of  unity, 
then  surely  it  is  not  to  be  feared,  be- 
cause New  England  manufactures,  the 
Middle  States  mine,  the  Western  States 
farm,  and  the  Southern  States  plant, 
that,  therefore,  they  must  needs  be  un- 
der separate  and  distinct  governments. 
This  very  dissimilarity  of  soil,  cli- 
mate, occupation,  and  production  en- 
ables the  sections  to  contribute  to  each 
other's  welfare,  and  is  a  condition  of 
their  unity.  The  heart,  liver,  lungs, 
stomach,  brain,  and  nerves  cannot  dis- 
pense with  each  other  in  the  vital  econ- 
omy ;  it  is  the  very  dependence  of  one 
special  part  upon  another  through  the 
channels  of  circulation,  that  renders  the 
superior  animal  organism  so  completely 
a  unit.  It  cannot  be  repeated  too  often 
that  it  is  not  sameness  of  function,  but 
heterogeneity  of  function,  that  unity  re- 
quires. Hence,  through  the  specializa- 
tion of  industries — one  kind  of  manu- 
factures here,  and  another  there ;  min- 
ing in  one  locality,  and  farming  in  an- 
other ;  the  growing  of  a  certain  prod- 
uct in  one  section,  and  the  growing  of 
a  different  product  in  a  different  sec- 
tion— all  these,  together  with  the  in- 
creasing facilities  for  correspondence 
and  transportation,  are  preparing  soci- 
ety for  larger,  more  complete,  and  in- 
evitable unity. 

There  need  be  no  fear  of  confirmed 
hostility  of  feeling  between  the  North 
and  South  when  the  war  is  over,  should 
it  end  in  the  reestablishment  of  the 
Union.     Southern  journalists  say  : 

'  If  the  North  is  successful  in  its  mad 
scheme  of  conquest,  we  shall  look  upon 
ourselves  as  a  subjugated  people,  and 
there  never  can  be  cordial  union  be- 
tween the  people  of  the  two  sections.' 

Nonsense.  With  the  coming  of  peace, 
there  will  also  come  a  very  different 
spirit  over  the  dream   of   the    entire 
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South.     The  great  mass  of  her  people 
have  been  cruelly  duped,  and  not  less 
cruelly  coerced  ;   and  once  the  war  is 
over,  these  people  will  become  unde- 
ceived, and  at  once  relieved  from  the 
gyves   of    a    remorseless  conscription. 
There   will   be   a  violent    reaction    in 
Southern  sentiment,  and  a  storm  of  in- 
dignation will  be  hurled   against  the 
instigators  of  rebellion  for  all  the  tor- 
ture   and  agony  and    ruin  they  have 
brought  to  the  millions  of  a  once  happy 
nation.     The   war  for  the   Union  will 
yet  find  an    altar  in  every   Southern 
home ;  it  will  become  as  truly  appre- 
ciated there    as  here ;    the    Southern 
people  will  one  day  glory  as  greatly  in 
its  magnificent  results.     There  will  be 
no  longer  a  few  thousand  aristocrats, 
calling    themselves   ■  the    South,'    and 
teaching  hatred  to  freedom  and  prog- 
ress.    This  class  will  be  shorn  of  power 
and  influence,  as    one   of    the    conse- 
quences  of    the   war ;    and    being  no 
longer  competent  for  good  or  mischief, 
they  may,  indeed,  nurse  their  gloom, 
and  torture  their  lives  to  the  bitter  end 
with  the  wail,  '  We  are  a   subjugated 
people.'     But  it  will   be   the  wail   of 
selfishness  for  the  sceptre  which    has 
departed    forever    from    their    hands. 
There   is   nothing  to   fear  from  these. 
Very  soon  after  the  Government  shall 
have   vindicated  its    competence    and 
extended  its  jurisdiction  over  the  rebel 
States,  will  the  most   influential   and 
active  of  their  people  range  themselves 
on  the  side  of  the  '  powers  that  be  ' — 
such  is  the  charm  of  power,  the  magic 
of  interest,  the  welcome  of  peace.     All 
the    antagonism  generated   and  cher- 
ished by  slavery  will  have  totally  dis- 
appeared ;  and  the  South  will  soon  be 
on  the  side  of  all  freedom.     There  will 
be  cordial  cooperation  under  free  labor 
and  free  trade,  between  her  people  and 
our  people ;  and  though  diversified  as 
to  occupations,  habits,  and  tastes,  they 
will    constitute    essentially   one    great 
political  brotherhood. 

TThen  slavery,  the  cause  of  the  pres- 
ent unhappy  strife,  is  extinguished,  our 


country  has  little  to  fear,  except,  per- 
haps, from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  which 
interpose  so  formidable  a  barrier  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  States 
of  our  great  Federal  Union.  This 
mountain  barrier  and  the  great  distance 
by  water  may  one  day  afford  an  occa- 
sion for  the  encouragement  of  ambitious 
men  to  repeat  the  experiment  of  seces- 
sion. The  antidote  to  this  possible  evil 
is  the  reduction  of  the  most  formidable 
features  of  the  barrier,  and  the  short- 
ening of  the  forbidding  interval.  Span 
the  mountains  and  intervening  valleys 
with  railroads  and  lines  of  telegraph, 
and  every  wire  and  rail  assumes  the 
dignity  of  a  social  and  political  power 
in  the  bonds  of  an  indissoluble  unity. 

If  there  be  so  little  to  create  appre- 
hension for  the  future,  may  we  not  ra- 
tionally hope  that  the  diminution  of 
war,  if  not  its  ultimate  extinction,  is 
one  of  the  promises  of  political  unity  ? 

Great,  strong,  noble  men — those  who 
are  great  and  noble  in  all  the  elements 
of  their  nature — such  are  never  pugil- 
ists, and  never  fight :  it  is  those  of  dis- 
torted and  defective  development — 
those  who  have  not  completeness  and 
integrality  within  themselves,  that  are 
turbulent  and  break  the  peace. 

Another  value  of  comprehensive  uni- 
ty is  that  only  in  great  cooperative  com- 
binations of  mankind  can  the  individual 
man  find  the  fullest  expression  for  all 
the  faculties  of  his  nature.  There  is  no 
unity  proper — no  organization — in  sav- 
age society  ;  and  life  there  is  very  sim- 
ple, with  little  variety  of  expression 
and  little  enjoyment.  As  man  becomes 
cultivated  his  wants  increase,  and  he 
becomes  a  more  social  being.  His  hap- 
piness becomes  more  and  more  de- 
pendent on  others ;  hence  arise  socie- 
ties and  organizations  of  various  kinds. 
The  more  cultivated  any  people  and 
the  more  diversified  their  wants,  the 
more  various  do  their  relations  become, 
and  the  more  extensive  their  combina- 
tions. This  is  given  merely  as  a  fact 
of  history.  The  truly  philosophic  eye, 
we  believe,  cannot  be  long  in  discern- 
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ing  that  these  larger  combinations  and 
more  comprehensive  unities  are  only  a 
necessary  outgrowth  of  an  improving 
civilization,  and  indispensable  to  the 
fullest  measure  of  happiness ;  since  in 
them  only  can  the  life  of  a  cultured 
people  find  the  means  of  its  best  ex- 
pression. The  growth  of  unity,  as  re- 
vealed in  history,  is  not  an  arbitrary 
thing  incident  to  a  chance  concurrence 
of  causes,  but  naturally  growing  out  of 
the  needs  of  a  steady  progress  in  the 
education  and  freedom  of  the  people. 

To  say  that  it  is  through  great  social 
and  political  institutions  that  the  indi- 
vidual finds  the  most  ample  means  for 
the  culture  and  satisfaction  of  the  facul- 
ties and  wants  of  his  nature,  is  but  an- 
other wray  of  saying  that  it  is  through 
such  institutions  that  he  finds  the 
widest  range  for  individual  liberty.  A 
very  little  observation  of  history  will 
show  that  as  political  unity  has  en- 
larged and  political  organization  be- 
come more  distinctly  marked,  the  radii 
of  individual  freedom  have  at  the  same 
time  swept  a  wider  field. 

Despotism  curtails  enterprise,  and 
prevents  the  specialization  of  parts  and 
functions  as  the  genuine  condition  of 


unity.  The  free  play  of  intelligence 
and  interest  is  necessary  to  develop 
the  diversity  upon  which  unity  de- 
pends. Let  the  bare  statement  suffice. 
It  must  come  to  every  careful  observer 
and  clear  thinker  with  the  authority  of 
a  self-evident  proposition.  Unity  and 
individual  freedom  are  necessary  to 
each  other;  they  act  and  react,  and 
one  implies  the  other.  They  go  hand 
in  hand  ;  and  national  unity  cannot  be 
violated  and  broken,  without,  at  the 
same  time,  necessitating  despotism,  and 
curtailing  the  individual  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  legitimate  rights.  Unity 
and  liberty  are  mutually  dependent 
and  forever  inseparable.  Hence  the 
inestimable  value  of  unity,  the  leading 
issue  of  the  war. 

The  issues  of  the  war  might  be  symbo- 
lized by  the  picture  of  a  great  river  ;  the 
smaller  branches  forming  still  larger  ones, 
and  these  putting  into  the  main  stream 
— unity — itself,  as  it  descends,  widen- 
ing into  the  great  ocean  of  the  future. 

These  issues  might,  also,  be  exhibited 
in  a  kind  of  formula.  The  following 
is  no  doubt  very  imperfect,  but  it  may 
be  somewhat  suggestive.  The  first  in- 
cludes the  second,  the  second  the  third  : 


I.  Political  unity  vs.  secession  : 

'A  progressive  civilization  vs.  a  stagnant  one  ; 
A  republican  form  of  government  vs.  an  aristocratic  one ; 
II.  -j  Personal  freedom  vs.  chattel  slavery ; 

General  peace  vs.  diplomatic  intrigue  and  war ; 
k  An  enlarged  individual  freedom  vs.  espionage,  censure,  and  restriction : 

Common  schools  and  general  intelligence  vs  partial  culture  and  general 

ignorance ; 
Free  inquiry  vs.  conventional  stultification  ; 

Free  speech  and  a  free  press  vs.  the  surveillance  of  a  mercenary  police  ; 
The  political  equality  of  classes  vs.  the  inequality  of  ruling,  servile,  and  dis- 
franchised classes ; 
Respect  for  the  affections  vs.  disregard  for  ties  of  home  and  family ; 
Wages  labor  vs.  compulsory  labor ; 

The  dignity  of  labor  vs.  the  opprobrium  and  servility  of  labor ; 
A  healthy  industrial  activity  vs.  indolence  and  crushing  toil ; 
The  continual  specialization  of  industry  vs.  industrial  sameness. 
Incentives  to  invention  and  improvement  vs.  mechanical  inactivity ; 
A  constantly  renewed  soil  vs.  an  exhausted  one ; 

A  great  navy  and  flourishing  commerce  vs.  general  commercial  apathy; 
Great  industrial  prosperity  vs.  industrial  stagnation ; 
Greater  variety  and  versatility  in  life  vs.  a  narrow  and  bigoted  uniformity. 
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As  I  close  the  preparation  of  this  ar- 
ticle for  the  press  (November  26th),  it 

becomes  positively  known  that  General 
Braes  ib  in  full  retreat.  This  is  a  great 
victory,  and  splendidly  won.  There 
lias  been  no  '  straggling  to  the  rear,'  no 
faltering,  no  serious  reverse  ;  the  entire 
three  days'  conflict,  from  first  to  last, 
has  gone  right  on.  A  noble  victory, 
and  worthy  of  a  noble  cause  !  Soldiers 
from  every  great  section  of  the  Union 
— from  every  State  almost — have  stood 
by  the  side  of  each  other  in  the  perilous 
conflict.     Many  have  fallen  a  sacrifice 


to  their  country's  great  cause,  unity. 
Let  homage  and  gratitude  from  the 
deep-stirred  heart  of  the  nation  be 
theirs ;  may  they  long  be  remember- 
ed; and  may  those  who  survive,  long 
live  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  vic- 
tory ! 

The  South  could  ill  afford  to  lose 
such  a  battle,  here  and  now.  Not  long 
can  she  hold  out  in  her  unnatural  strug- 
gle against  destiny.  The  tide  of  a  pro- 
gressive civilization  will  roll  over  her, 
though  for  a  time  it  must  needs  be 
crimsoned  with  the  blood  of  martyrs. 


-»  ♦  • 


ilNONE: 


A    TALE    OF    SLAVE    LIFE    IN    ROME. 


CHAPTER   I. 

When,  in  the  second  year  of  Titus 
Vespasian,  the  Roman  general  Sergius 
Yanno  returDPd  from  his  armed  expe- 
dition in  the  East,  and  asked  for  public 
honors,  there  were  some  in  the  senate 
who  made  objection.  It  was  not  fit- 
ting, they  argued,  that  formal  tokens  of 
national  commendation  should  be  too 
readily  bestowed.  It  had  not  been  so 
in  the  time  of  their  fathers.  Long  years 
of  noble,  self-sacrificing  zeal  and  ardu- 
ous service,  crowned  with  conquests  of 
supreme  importance,  had  then  been  the 
only  acknowledged  title  to  the  prize. 
It  was  scarcely  proper  that  the  same 
distinctions  which  had  hitherto  been 
awarded  for  the  acquisition  of  the  most 
valuable  provinces  should  be  granted 
for  the  annexation  of  a  mere  strip  of 
worthless  territory  upon  the  extreme 
borders  of  the  empire — wild,  rugged, 
and  inhospitable,  and  inhabited  by  no- 
madic tribes,  who  could  only  be  brought 
under  a  nominal  authority,  and  who 
would  never  prove  otherwise  than  tur- 
bulent and  unprofitable  subjects.  Nor 
was  it  a  matter  to  be  mentioned  with 


especial  laudation  that  Sergius  Yanno 
had  succeeded  in  repressing,  with  over- 
whelming force,  a  revolt  in  a  few  of  the 
iEgeari  islands.  If  exploits  such  as 
these  were  to  be  so  liberally  recom- 
pensed, what  honors  could  there  be  left 
to  bestow  upon  deeds  of  acknowledged 
brilliancy  and  importance  ? 

So,  with  cautious  discrimination, 
spoke  some  of  the  senators  ;  and  so,  in 
the  secrecy  of  their  hearts,  most  of  them 
thought.  But  against  all  this  were 
brought  to  bear,  not  only  the  influence 
which  Sergius  naturally  commanded  as 
a  patrician  of  the  highest  rank,  but 
also  the  far  more  powerful  pressure  of 
popular  clamor.  Sergius  was  a  favor- 
ite with  the  people.  His  noble  birth 
and  lineage  entitled  him  to  their  re- 
spect. He  was  of  a  rare  type  of  manly 
beauty  —  was  wealthy,  and  used  his 
gold  with  liberality — gave  abundant 
largesses  to  the  poorer  classes — was  lav- 
ish in  his  expenditure  upon  the  arts — 
did  not  disdain,  at  times,  to  descend 
from  his  natural  station  and  associate 
with  his  inferiors,  thereby  pleasing  the 
fancy  of  the  masses  for  social  equality— 
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patronized  poets  and  actors,  who,  in 
return,  sang  or  spouted  his  praise,  and 
thus  still  further  added  to  his  fame — 
and  was  noted  for  a  bold,  frank,  out- 
spoken demeanor,  which  tended  to  con- 
ciliate all  classes  with  him.  These 
were  virtues  not  always  to  be  found 
combined  in  one  person.  Moreover,  he 
was  impulsively  brave  ;  and,  though 
still  young,  was  gifted  with  more  than 
ordinary  military  genius,  and  had  car- 
ried on  his  campaign  with  that  rashly 
daring  energy  which,  when  rewarded 
with  success,  never  fails  to  commend 
its  possessor  to  popular  adulation.  In 
addition  to  all  this,  other  considera- 
tions of  a  less  personal  character  exert- 
ed their  influence.  Many  months  had 
elapsed  since  Eome  had  enjoyed  any 
great  civic  festivity,  and  the  people 
had  begun  to  long  for  a  new  stimulant. 
The  completion  of  the  colossal  Flavian 
amphitheatre  had  been  delayed  beyond 
public  expectation ;  and  though  its 
speedy  inauguration  had  been  an- 
nounced, there  was  serious  doubt 
whether  the  lower  and  more  turbulent 
orders  of  the  populace,  so  long  re- 
strained, would  possess  themselves  with 
sufficient  patience  to  await  the  occasion 
Tvith  proper  calmness.  In  fact,  some 
outlet  must  be  given  to  their  excited 
appetite  for  novelty ;  and  therefore, 
after  much  solemn  consideration,  the 
senate  yielded  to  the  public  clamor, 
and  voted  an  ovation. 

As  a  token  of  national  appreciation, 
therefore,  the  honor  thus  bestowed 
upon  Sergius  Vanno  was  not  one  of  the 
first  order ;  nor  were  such  pageants  a 
novelty  to  the  Roman  people.  Several 
times  before,  within  the  memory  of  that 
generation,  victorious  generals  had  en- 
tered the  city  with  myrtle  wreaths  upon 
their  brows,  and  had  exhibited  to  ap- 
plauding throngs  the  gathered  wealth 
of  conquered  provinces.  Nor  had 
many  years  elapsed  since  the  present 
emperor — then  prince — crowned  with 
the  richer  and  more  lavish  glories  of  a 
triumph,  had  ridden  through  the  Via 
Sacra,  greeted  with  welcoming  accla- 


mations as  the  destroyer  of  the  Jew- 
ish capital — displaying  before  him  the 
spoils  of  the  sacred  temple,  and  bring- 
ing in  his  train  such  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  captives,  that  it  had 
seemed  as  though  all  Palestine  was 
being  emptied  into  Rome.  Compared 
with  such  exploits,  those  of  Sergius 
were  of  trifling  importance.  But  it 
now  entered  little  into  the  minds  of 
the  people  to  make  these  comparisons. 
Whatever  had  been  done'  in  past  time 
by  other  commanders,  was  not  worth 
considering  at  present.  Whoever  might 
have  been  renowned  before,  Sergius 
Vanno  was  the  hero  of  to-day.  To 
him  should  be  all  the  honor  which  tens 
of  thousands  of  ringing  voices  and  aj> 
plauding  hands  could  lavish.  And 
therefore,  once  more,  as  in  the  days  of 
the  past,  the  balconies  of  the  palaces 
and  villas  lining  the  broad  Sacra  Via 
were  gorgeous  with  rich  gold  and  pur- 
ple tapestries — the  Forum  glowed  bright 
and  resplendent  with  statues  and  dec- 
orated arches — altars  smoked  with  sac- 
rifice in  front  of  columned  temples — 
and  the  walls  and  slopes  of  the  Palatine 
Hill  were  joyous  with  triumphal  tokens, 
while,  upon  the  summit,  the  house  of 
the  Caesars  glittered  with  banners  and 
brave  devices,  and  such  costly  adorn- 
ments as  were  best  fitted  to  grace  the 
festivity  and  do  honor  to  the  exploits 
of  a  much-esteemed  subject. 

We  know  the  scene.  At  first — in 
the  full  blaze  of  the  noonday  sun- — 
standing  silent  and  nearly  deserted, 
except  by  a  few  workmen  and  artisans, 
who  here  and  there  lingered  to  com- 
plete the  festive  preparations,  or  by 
scattered  parties  of  the  praetorian 
guard,  who,  in  holiday  armor,  moved 
slowly  to  and  fro,  to  watch  that  order 
was  maintained.  Later  —  when  the 
shadows  deepened,  and  the  air  grew 
cooler — the  avenues  and  prominent  po- 
sitions along  the  established  route  of 
the  ovation  beginning  to  fill  with  that 
great  concourse  of  varied  nationalities 
and  conditions  which  only  the  imperial 
city  could  display.     In  the  open  streets 
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a  disorderly  rabble  of  slaves  and  bond- 
men— pouring  in  steady  streams  from 
their  kennels  behind  the  palaces  and 
from  the  unhealthy  purlieus  of  such 
quarters  as  had  been  spared  from  the 
architectural  encroachments  of  the 
wealthy,  and  allowed  to  fester  in  their 
own  neglected  corruption.  Gathered 
together  in  close  fraternity,  the  Briton, 
the  Goth,  the  African,  and  the  Jew 
— each  bearing  his  badge  of  life-long 
servitude,  some  even  wearing  marks  of 
recent  chastisement,  but  almost  all 
awaiting  the  approaching  spectacle 
with  pleased  and  animated  counte- 
nances, and  in  seeming  forgetfulness 
that  so  many  of  their  own  number  had 
graced  former  displays,  and,  by  their 
degradation,  had  afforded  amusement 
to  other  equally  unsympathetic  con- 
courses. Among  them,  the  lesser  Ro- 
mans— citizens  in  name,  indeed,  but, 
from  their  poverty  and  the  overbearing 
exactions  of  the  patricians,  almost  as 
much  in  slavery  as  those  around  them 
— disdainfully  asserting  their  free  birth, 
and  in  turn  contemned  by  the  slaves 
themselves,  as  men  to  whom  liberty 
was  but  another  title  for  slow  starva- 
tion, and  who  would  not  dare  to  resent 
the  vilest  insults  heaped  upon  them  by 
noble-owned  and  protected  menials — 
and  now  equally  with  the  common 
herd  obliged  to  submit  to  the  strong 
argument  of  sword  and  lance,  as,  every 
little  while,  the  soldiers  along  the  line 
drove  the  whole  writhing  crowd,  with- 
out distinction,  into  smaller  and  more 
confined  compass.  Here  and  there, 
knights  and  soldiers  of  high  rank — 
riding  up  on  horseback,  and  pushing 
through  the  struggling  mass  of  slaves 
to  the  front,  or  more  leisurely,  but  to 
equal  purpose,  waiting  until  their  own 
menials  had  gone  before,  and,  with 
mingled  threats  and  blows,  had  cleared 
out  a  vacant  space  for  them.  Other 
crowds,  standing  in  favorable  positions 
upon  housetops  and  upon  hastily  con- 
structed stagings  ;  and  more  especially 
upon  the  great  amphitheatre,  whose 
arches  were  blackened  with  clusters  of 


spectators,  and  whose  summit,  in  place 
of  the  last  few  layers  of  stone,  so  soon 
to  be  adjusted,  had  its  deep  human 
fringe.  Upon  palace  balconies,  patri- 
cians and  noble  ladies,  displaying  a 
dazzling  array  of  gold  and  purple  and 
rare  jewelry,  and  attended  by  Ethiopian 
slaves,  who,  in  glittering  armlets,  stood 
behind,  holding  feathered  canopies  to 
shield  their  mistresses  from  the  sun. 
All  this  confusing  concourse  of  wealth  , 
and  poverty  each  moment  increasing  in 
breadth  and  density,  as  every  avenue 
emptied  new  swarms  into  the  packed 
arena,  until  it  seemed  as  though  not 
only  all  Rome,  but  half  the  empire  had 
gathered  there. 

Later  yet,  the  music  of  flutes  and 
hautboys — which,  for  a  time,  had  been 
only  indistinctly  heard — breaking  upon 
the  ear  with  a  clearer  sound,  and  the 
van  of  the  procession  suddenly  emerg- 
ing into  full  view  from  behind  the  Cir- 
cus Maximus,  and,  accompanied  by  the 
ringing  shout  of  thousands  spreading 
abroad  new  and  louder  welcomes,  begin-  <• 
ning  to  file  past  with  rapid  steps.  First 
in  order,  the  magistrates  in  full  official 
robes ;  the  spoils  of  war ;  the  white 
sheep  dressed  for  the  sacrifice,  and  the 
priests  bearing  the  holy  vessels  of  the 
altar ;  gay  trappings,  flaunting  stand- 
ards, and  all  that  could  most  readily 
inspire  the  heart  with  elation  and  en- 
thusiasm. After  these,  and  guarded 
on  either  side  by  detached  parties  of 
troops,  the  captives,  of  barbaric  and 
Grecian  origin  mostly,  but  here  and 
there  interspersed  with  men  of  other 
races — Jews,  Syrians,  and  Huns — who, 
through  contiguity  of  place  or  love  of 
arms  or  self-interest,  or  a  kindred  ha- 
tred of  the  Roman  rule,  had  been 
drawn  into  the  battle — and  who,  having 
bravely  stood  their  ground,  striving  for 
success,  and  with  hearts  well  prepared 
for  the  consequences  of  failure,  had 
been  overtaken  by  the  usual  defeat,  and 
dragged  into  utter  and  hopeless  slavery. 
Among  them,  men  of  the  Ethiopian 
race,  also — who,  having  been  slaves  in 
Greece,  had  fought,  not  for  principle  or 
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for  freedom,  but  simply  at  their  own- 
ers' bidding,  and  had  thereby,  upon 
being  overcome,  merely  changed  one 
class  of  masters  for  another — owners 
and  slaves  now  knowing  no  difference 
in  position,  but  standing  involved  in 
the  same  common  fate.  Some  appear- 
ing defiant,  others  downcast  and  sullen, 
a  few  excited  and  curious,  most  of  them 
walking    with    unfettered   limbs,    but 

,  here  and  there  one  heavily  chained, 
betokening  a  fierce  and  unsubdued  na- 
ture, upon  which  it  was  still  necessary 
to  put  restraint.  All  marching  or  be- 
ing dragged  along  at  an  equal  pace; 
sometimes  with  an  approximation  to 
military  exactness  —  at  other  points 
breaking  into  a  confused  mass,  as 
women  and  children  clung  despairingly 
together  and  prevented  the  mainte- 
nance of  any  regular  order.  Around 
them,  the  spectators  closely  pressing, 
with  morbid  curiosity,  discussing  with 
loud  approval  the  value  of  whatever  of 
strength  or  beauty  met  their  eyes,  and 

»  occasionally  greeting  some  undersized 
and  misshapen  victim  with  jeers  of  de- 
rision. And  closing  up  the  straggling 
line,  more  soldiers,  marching  in  well- 
formed  ranks,  poising  aloft  myrtle- 
decked  lances,  and,  while  interchanging 
salutations  with  the  eddying  crowd, 
singing  in  measured  cadence  their  songs 
of  victory. 

And  at  last,  as  the  sun  sank  yet  lower 
toward  the  horizon,  a  yet  brighter  bril- 
liancy investing  the  scene,  as  far  down 
the  line  new  shouts  arose,  and  the 
struggling  throng  caught  up  the  loud 
acclaim  and  carried  it  onward  like  a 
>  great  wave,  betokening  the  speedy  ap- 
proach of  the  most  distinguished  fea- 
ture of  the  procession — the  conqueror 
himself  —  hailed  Imperator  by  his 
troops — with  his  most  noble  friends 
clustered  about  him,  the  myrtle  wreath 
encircling  his  brow,  and  his  earnest 
gaze  fixed  upon  the  Capitol,  the  honor- 
able termination  of  his  route. 

In  every  respect,  indeed — except  in 
the  display  of  those  few  distinctive 
formalities  required  to  mark,  as  with  a 


legal  stamp,  the  actual  and  comparative 
value  of  the  honor — the  same  old  fa- 
miliar story,  so  often  hitherto  rehearsed 
upon  that  line  of  Sacra  Via  and  of 
Forum  :  incense  burning  upon  the  al- 
tars, which  had  blazed  for  other  heroes ; 
garlands  hanging  from  the  arches 
which  had  graced  past  festivities  ;  and 
surging  crowds,  heedful  only  of  the 
present  glory,  and,  with  the  customary 
popular  fickleness,  ready  to  forget  it  all 
as  soon  as  the  fleeting  pageant  should 
be  over,  now  with  indiscriminating  zeal 
cheering  the  march  of  Sergius  Vanno  as 
frantically  as  in  other  days  they  had 
greeted  the  triumphal  cars  of  Cassar  and 
of  Vespasian. 

CHAPTER   II. 

Gradually  the  sun  approached  and 
dipped  below  the  blue  line  of  extended 
plain  which  lay  between  the  city  and 
the  sea  ;  the  long  shadows  of  afternoon 
began  to  blend  into  the  -  one  deeper 
shade  of  evening  ;  the  groups  of  distant 
buildings  became  more  and  more  indis- 
tinct ;  the  arches  of  the  Colosseum 
softly  faded  away,  leaving  but  a  broad 
mass  of  unbroken  wall ;  upon  the  Pala- 
tine Hill  the  great  house  of  the  Caesars 
shone  less  and  less  gloriously  as  the  sky 
darkened  behind  the  pile  of  decorated 
roofs ;  here  and  there  a  light  gleamed 
from  some  distant  quarter ;  here  and 
there  stars  began  to  glisten  in  the  sky. 

Then  the  concourse  of  people,  who 
had  waited  so  long  and  patiently,  be- 
gan to  break  apart.  The  pageant  was 
not  yet  entirely  over,  for  fresh  battal- 
ions of  soldiers  still  marched  past  at 
rapid  pace,  tuning  their  steady  tramp 
to  the  cadence  of  their  songs  of  tri- 
umph. But  the  great  feature  of  the 
occasion — the  conqueror  himself — had 
ridden  by  ;  and  what  yet  remained  was 
but  a  faint  recapitulation  of  the  glories 
which  had  gone  before.  Therefore  the 
patricians  retired  from  their  balconies, 
the  horsemen  abandoned  their  stations 
and  plunged  down  the  many  streets 
which  led  out  from  the  Forum,  and  the 
crowd  of  slaves  and  menial  citizens, 
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already  rendered  so  indistinct  in  the 
fading  light  as  to  resemble  one  writh- 
ing, struggling  monster  rather  than 
separate  beings,  began  to  stretch  out 
its  long  arms  into  the  narrow  lanes  and 
byways,  and  bo  gradually  to  melt  away. 

Withdrawing  from  the  front  balcony 
of  the  Vaano  palace,  where,  shielded 
from  the  sun,  she  had  sat  and  watched 
the  procession  pass  by,  iEnone,  the 
young  and  fair  wife  of  tlie  conqueror, 
now  sought  rest  and  retirement  in  an 
Inner  apartment.  Thither  one  of  her 
women  had  preceded  her,  and  had 
drawn  forward  a  cushioned  lounge,  had 
beaten  up  the  silken  pillows,  had  placed 
a  table  near  at  hand,  with  a  light  repast 
spread  upon  it,  had  trimmed  and  filled 
with  fresh  olive  oil  the  large  bronze 
lamp  which  swung  from  the  ceiling, 
and  now  stood  by  awaiting  further 
orders. 

Throwing  herself  upon  the  lounge, 
/Enone  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands.  What  unbidden  thought  was 
it  that  came  creeping  into  her  heart  to 
trouble  her  ?  Why  was  it  that  some- 
thing of  the  bright  joyousness  of  spirit 
with  wliich  she  looked  forward  to  that 
day  had  vanished  ?  Surely  nothing 
had  occurred  which  of  itself  could 
bring  to  her  either  sorrow  or  repining. 
All  things  had  happened  as  she  had 
anticipated.  She  had  seen  her  honored 
lord  pass  by  with  the  myrtle  wreath 
upon  his  brow,  his  most  worthy  officers 
at  his  side,  and  his  bravest  guards 
around  him.  She  had  seen  that  he 
was  strong  and  without  wound,  as  he 
had  departed  from  her.  She  had  heard 
the  shouts  of  applause  which  had  wel- 
comed his  approach  as  though  he  were 
a  god  ;  and,  with  her  heart  generously 
and  unselfishly  alive  only  to  his  honor, 
and  unable  to  realize  that  all  this  fran- 
tic joy  and  adulation  were  not  the  pas- 
sion of  the  nation's  life,  but  were  merely 
one  single,  careless  throb  of  its  fevered 
pulse,  she  had  rejoiced  with  him,  be- 
lieving that  he  had  indeed  done  w7hat 
had  made  him  the  greatest  of  all  living 
men.     And,  better  than  all,  amid  this 


scene  of  triumph,  he  had  not  seemed 
unmindful  of  her,  for  he  had  looked  up 
and  waved  to  her  a  salute,  which  the 
responsive  crowd  had  joined  in  and 
carried  along  with  redoubled  acclama- 
tions, and  he  had  sent  to  her  his  most 
trusty  slave  with  a  loving  message. 
What,  then,  could  she  ask  more  ? 

Nothing  that  she  could  name,  or 
that  if  she  named,  to  others,  would 
have  seemed  a  reasonable  desire.  And  , 
yet  at  her  heart  there  was  a  certain  dim, 
indistinct  foreboding  of  evil,  which  she 
could  not  entirely  repress.  Was  it  that, 
in  his  glance,  as  he  rode  by  and  beheld 
her  awaiting  him,  there  was  less  of 
longing  love  than  of  gratified  pride  ? 
Or  did  that  flush  upon  his  bronzed  face 
indicate  too  surely  his  enjoyment  of 
this  pageant  for  its  own  sake  rather 
than  for  the  pleasure  which  he  might 
have  supposed  that  she  wrould  derive 
from  it  ?  Was  it  from  forgetfulness  of 
her  that,  after  he  had  ridden  past,  he 
did  not  again  look  back  to  wave  one 
more  recognition,  but  rather  seemed  to 
gaze  eagerly  forward  to  where  the  as- 
sembled senators  stood  ready  to  greet 
him  ?  Or,  on  the  contrary,  wrere  all 
these  merely  vague  and  empty  imagin- 
ings arising  from  the  exhaustion  and 
wearist>meness  of  long,  impatient  wait- 
ing ? 

At  length,  raising  her  head,  she  saw 
her  attendant  bondwoman  standing 
at  the  distance  of  a  few  paces,  with  her 
hands  crossed  upon  her  breast.  The 
steady  tramp  of  marching  troops  out- 
side had  ceased,  for  the  last  battalion 
had  passed ;  and  now  the  only  sound 
was  the  silver  bubbling  and  plashing 
of  a  little  fountain  that  adorned  the 
courtyard  upon  which  the  window  of 
the  apartment  looked  out. 

'  The  pageant  is  over  nowr,'  said 
iEnone, '  and  he  will  soon  be  here.  Let 
me  know  as  soon  as  my  lord  returns.' 

The  woman  bowed  her  head  in  si- 
lence ;  and  then,  feeling  that  nothing 
more  was  wanted  of  her,  slowly  turned 
to  depart.  As  she  did  so,  a  new  comer 
entered  the  room — a  male  slave  of  Gallic 
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birth,  who,  by  reason  of  his  lofty  stat- 
ure as  well  as  wonderful  strength,  had 
been  promoted  from  the  lowest  order 
of  servitude  to  become  Sergius  Yanno's 
armor  bearer  and  chief  attendant.  In 
that  capacity  he  had  fought  through 
the  late  campaign,  and  had  now  re- 
turned, bearing  among  his  fellows  his 
own  share  of  honor  for  successful  and 
daring  exploits.  He  had  been  released 
from  personal  attendance  only  a  few 
moments  before,  and  was  now  carrying 
back  his  master's  sword  and  buckler,  to 
hang  them  up  in  their  accustomed 
place,  and  himself  subside  into  well- 
earned  idleness.  Being  the  first  time, 
for  many  months,  that  he  had  seen  his 
mistress,  he  muttered  some  rough  ejac- 
ulations expressive  of  servile  devotion, 
and  then  stood  in  lazy  attitude  await- 
ing her  permission  to  speak  farther. 

'  Your  master,  Drumo  ? ' 

'  Will  not  return  to-night,'  the  man 
responded.  '  The  emperor  demands 
his  presence.' 

'  And  that  will  detain  him —  ' 

'  He  knows  not  how  long.  But  im- 
mediately after  that  there  is  to  be  a 
brave  feast  at  the  house  of  the  poet 
Emilius,  and  it  will  doubtless  be  morn- 
ing before  they  separate.' 

'  He  bade  you  tell  me  this  ? ' 

The  giant  nodded. 

1  It  is  well.  That  is  all ;  you  can  go. 
You  may  both  go,  for  I  would  be  alone.' 

The  armor  bearer  turned  upon  his 
heel  and  strode  away,  the  sword  and 
buckler,  together  with  his  own  rougher 
trappings,  rattling  at  his  back  as  he 
passed  down  the  hall ;  and  behind  him 
slowly  crept  away  the  bondwoman. 
And  iEnone,  once  more  leaning  back 
upon  the  lounge,  gave  herself  up  to 
sombre  reflection. 

It  was  of  course  no  more  than  proper, 
she  mused,  that  her  lord  should  obey 
the  behests  of  the  emperor  and  wait 
upon  him.  Perhaps  new  honors  would 
then  be  showered  down ;  and,  at  the 
least,  it  was  no  light  privilege  to  stand 
in  the  presence  of  the  ruler  of  the 
world,  and  there  give  personal  narra- 


tion of  his  exploits.  But  when  that 
interview  was  over,  what  need  to  join 
the  revels  of  another  household,  instead 
of  hurrying  back  to  place  his  newly 
won  garlands  at  her  feet  ? 

She  pondered  upon  the  dubious  rep- 
utation which  attached  to  the  house  of 
the  poet  Emilius,  and  recalled  the  ter- 
rible stories  which,  from  time  to  time, 
she  had  heard  regarding  it.  What 
might  be  the  realities  of  the  scenes  there 
enacted,  none  could  truly  tell,  except 
the  few  most  intimate  frequenters  of  the 
place ;  but  report  gave  no  flattering 
description  of  them..  Even  among  the 
Roman  ladies  with  whom  she  was  as- 
sociated, and  whose  information  was 
confined  to  such  stray  bits  of  gossip  as 
they  had  picked  up  from  slaves  and 
menials,  and  who,  standing  in  uncon- 
scious awe  of  her  simple  purity  of  heart, 
often  forebore  to  speak  with  her  as 
freely  and  unguardedly  as  with  each 
other,  she  had  occasionally  heard  such 
startling  tales  of  the  wild  dissipations 
there  enacted,  as  surpassed  conception, 
and  left  her  horrified  senses  no  calm 
refuge  except  in  unbelief.  The  gorgeous 
feasts,  the  night-long  libations,  the  so- 
cial intimacy  with  dancing  girls  and 
gladiators,  the  mockery  of  all  that  was 
pure  and  holy,  the  derisive  insults  to 
the  gods  themselves — these  were  prac- 
tices which  the  public  voice  connected 
with  the  house  of  Emilius,  not  as  occa- 
sional outbreaks  of  wild  frivolity,  but 
as  the  fixed  habits  of  his  daily  life.  And 
if  these  things  were  true,  what  claim 
of  pride  or  policy  could  such  a  place 
advance  to  distract  her  lord  from  the 
allegiance  due  to  his  own  home  alone  ? 

But  possibly  these  things  might  not 
be  true.  She  reflected  that  the  poet 
was  wealthy  ;  and  as  long  as  the  world 
continues  to  be  envious,  riches  will  sel- 
dom fail  to  bring  false  report  upon 
their  possessor.  He  was  a  man  of  ge- 
nius, also ;  and  all  such  can  scarcely 
fail  to  find  rivals  who  will  turn  satirists 
and  attack  them  in  their  homes  and 
daily  life.  Certainly,  it  is  not  difficult 
for  slander  to  magnify  the  genial  gath- 
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erings  of  kindred  spirits  into  scenes  of 
wild  debauchery.  And  it  was  also 
true,  that  if  mere  outside  appearance 
is  of  any  value  as  an  index  of  what  is 
hidden,  the  slight  figure,  the  pale  and 
almost  girlish  face,  and  the  winning 
and  courteous  demeanor  of  the  poet 
were  far  from  indicating  a  man  of  low 
and  debasing  inclinations.  Moreover, 
his  writings  as  surely  spoke  the  con- 
trary ;  and  as  she  thus  reasoned, 
iEnone  lifted  from  its  case  a  vellum 
roll  with  which  Emilius  himself  had 
presented  her,  containing  many  of  his 
poems,  exquisitely  engrossed.  These 
poems  treated  not  upon  the  pleasures 
of  wine  and  love — those  fruitful  and 
ever-varying  subjects  of  the  Horatian 
school.  Instead  of  this,  they  pursued, 
in  deep-sounding  and  majestically  roll- 
ing dactyls,  the  less  favorite  and  trod- 
den track  of  Socrates  and  Plato,  and 
discoursed  upon  temperance  and  honor 
— upon  the  satisfaction  derived  from  a 
well-spent  life,  and  the  delights  attend- 
ing a  peaceful  death — upon  the  imma- 
teriality of  the  soul,  and  the  reward 
bestowed  by  the  gods  upon  those  who 
have  honored  them  by  leading  a  virtu- 
ous career.  As  iEnone  slowly  turned 
over  leaf  after  leaf  of  the  parchment 
roll,  she  felt  her  heart  perplexed  within 
her.  She  could  scarcely  believe  that 
none  of  those  tales  of  reckless  dissipa- 
tion were  true,  for  she  remembered  that 
some  of  them  had  reached  her  ear  at- 
tended by  evidence  so  circumstantial 
that  it  was  impossible  to  reject  them ; 
but,  if  true,  how  account  for  these 
grand  maxims  of  lofty  morality  ? 
"What  object  could  their  author  have  in 
thus  uselessly  playing  the  hypocrite, 
when  amatory  and  bacchanalian  cho- 
ruses would  not  only  have  been  more 
consonant  with  his  own  feelings,  but 
doubtless  more  acceptable  to  the  world  ? 
She  had  not  yet  learned  what  it  often 
takes  the  wisest  man  a  lifetime  to  dis- 
cover— that  every  inconsistency  of  con- 
duct is  not  hypocrisy,  but  that  it  is  one 
of  the  most  common  idiosyncrasies  of 
the  mind    to  write    and    believe   one 


thing,  and  as  self-approvingly  to  feel 
and  act  the  reverse. 

With  a  sigh  she  closed  the  volume, 
and  restored  it  to  its  place  within  the 
case.  Why  ponder  upon  such  things 
as  these  ?  The  real  character  of  the 
poet  Emilius  was,  after  all,  a  matter  of 
but  little  consequence  to  her.  Whether 
the  meeting  at  his  house  was  a  wild, 
reckless  orgy,  or  a  mere  intellectual 
gathering  of  literary  genius,  it  was  none 
the  less  certain  that  her  lord  was  tarry- 
ing  there,  away  from  her  side.  But 
perhaps,  indeed,  even  this  was  a  duty 
which  he  owed  to  his  fame  and  station ; 
and  her  face  brightened  up  with  new 
hope  as  the  suggestion  flashed  upon 
her.  It  might  be  that  at  this  feast 
there  would  be  present  some  poet  of 
lofty  epic  powers,  or  historian  of  won- 
drous descriptive  talent,  ranking  as  the 
brightest  star  of  Roman  literature ; 
and  either  of  these,  if  properly  concil- 
iated, would  doubtless  celebrate  her 
lord's  exploits  so  grandly  that  in  future 
ages  his  campaign  would  shine  with 
far  greater  lustre  than  if  simply  com- 
mitted to  parchment  in  the  dry  detail 
of  unadorned  fact,  and  so  filed  away  in 
the  national  archives.  It  was  most  fit- 
ting, therefore,  that  he  should  not  per- 
mit his  impatient  love  for  her  to  allow 
him  to  neglect  the  opportunity  of  cul- 
tivating, by  a  wise  and  condescending 
courtesy,  the  world-renowned  talents  of 
these  men,  and  thereby  redoubling  the 
resplendence  of  his  own  bright  fame. 

Easily  satisfying  her  mind  with  this 
pleasing  reasoning,  she  retired  for  the 
night  into  the  innermost  apartment — a 
retreat  adorned  with  every  luxury 
which  could  gratify  pride  and  admin- 
ister to  a  cultivated  taste.  The  floor 
was  covered  with  tesselated  marbles  of 
different  shades  and  arranged  in  in- 
genious and  novel  patterns.  The  ceil- 
ing was  resplendent  with  allegorical 
frescoes  by  the  most  celebrated  masters 
of  the  day.  There  were  glowing  paint- 
ings upon  the  walls,  rich  tapestries  in 
the  windows,  embroidered  hangings 
upon  the  bed.     Beside  the  tables  stood 
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bronze  figures  holding  forth  lamps 
ready  trimmed  and  lighted  ;  fresh  flow- 
ers had  been  placed  in  their  allotted 
vases,  and  weighed  down  the  air  with 
perfume ;  and  in  a  deep  recess  stood 
the  bath  ready  filled,  and  scented  with 
carefully  plucked  rose  leaves  floating 
ujDon  the  water.  But  all  this  display  of 
magnificent  luxury  and  elaborate  taste, 
if  regarded  by  her  at  all,  now  seemed 
to  affect  her  with  weariness  rather 
than  with  pleasure. 

Why,  as  she  lay  down  upon  her 
couch,  and  prepared  to  yield  herself  up 
to  pleasant  slumber,  did  her  thoughts 
wander  back  to  the  time  when  poverty 
instead  of  luxury  had  been  her  lot  ? 
Why  did  those  olden  memories  of  the 
past  so  strongly  haunt  her  ?  They 
were,  perhaps,  never  entirely  absent 
from  her  heart ;  but  now  they  thronged 
about  her  with  a  force  that  would  not 
bear  repression.  Perhaps  it  was  that 
the  very  magnificence  and  pomp  of 
power  of  which  she  was  now  the  cen- 
tre, recalled  the  memory  of  the  distant 
past,  by  virtue  of  strong  contrast  alone ; 
perhaps  that  the  unsatisfied  longing 
and  vague  foreboding  of  her  soul  ne- 
cessarily impressed  upon  her  the  con- 
sciousness that  wealth  and  honor  alone 
cannot  give  perfect  happiness,  and 
thereby  naturally  led  her  thoughts  back 
to  the  time  when  she  had  found  true 
content  in  poverty  and  loneliness. 
However  that  might  be,  now,  as  she 
closed  her  eyes  and  shut  out  the  view 
of  the  costly  adornments  around  her, 
more  vividly  than  ever  before  were 
pictured  before  her  mind  the  scenes  of 
her  childhood  :  her  father's  cottage  on 
the  outskirts  of  Ostia — the  olive  grove 
upon  the  slope  behind — the  roadside 
well,  where  the  villagers  would  some- 
times gather  about  some  invalided  sol- 
dier from  the  German  army,  and  listen 
to  his  tales  of  the  last  campaign — and 
in  front,  the  bay,  sparkling  in  the 
bright  glare  of  the  sun  and  laden  with 
the  corn-freighted  ships  of  Alexandria. 

And  there,  too,  was  the  old  wave- 
worn  rock — the  scene  of  her  life's  only 


romance — where,  stealing  out  from  her 
father's  cabin  at  the  evening  hour,  and 
seating  herself  so  close  to  the  water- 
line  that  the  spray  of  the  tideless  sea 
would  dash  up  and  bathe  her  naked 
feet,  she  would  wait  in  all  innocence 
for  the  coming  of  the  young  sailor  from 
Samos.  How  rapidly  those  hours  used 
to  pass  !  How  pleadingly,  on  the  last 
evening,  he  had  knelt  beside  her,  with 
his  arm  resting  upon  her  knee,  and 
there,  gazing  up  into  her  face,  had 
asked  her  for  one  long  tress  of  hair ! 
How  foolish  she  had  been  to  give  it  to 
him  ;  and  how  earnestly  he  had  vowed 
that  he  would  come  back  some  day,  no 
longer  poor  and  forlorn,  but  in  his 
own  two-masted  vessel,  with  full  banks 
of  oars,  manned  by  the  slaves  whom  he 
would  capture,  and  would  then  bear 
her  away  unto  his  own  home  !  And 
how,  like  a  silly  girl,  she  had  believed 
him,  as  though  wandering  sailor  boys 
ever  did  come  back  to  seek  the  loving 
hearts  which  had  trusted  them  !  And 
so  the  year  had  passed  away,  and,  as 
she  mio'ht  well  have  known  from  the 
first,  he  had  not  returned.  Nor  was  it 
to  her  regret ;  for  but  a  little  afterward 
the  youthful  patrician,  already  flushed 
with  budding  honors,  had  chanced  to 
meet  her ;  had  loved  her  with  a  gener- 
ous passion,  lifting  him  above  all  sordid 
calculation  about  wealth  or  social  differ- 
ences, and  had  taught  her  in  turn  to 
bestow  upon  him  an  affection  more  true 
and  absorbing  than  she  had  yet  be- 
lieved her  heart  was  able  to  contain. 
And  so  her  first  romantic  dream  had 
ended,  as  all  such  childish  dreams  are 
apt  to  end.  Let  it  go.  Her  heart  had 
found  its  true  bourne ;  she  could  well 
look  back  upon  the  past  without  regret, 
and  smile  at  the  youthful  fancies  con- 
nected with  it. 

One  prayer  to  the  gods — a  further 
special  invocation  to  her  favorite  god- 
dess, who,  at  the  foot  of  the  couch, 
stretched  forth  marble  arms  lovingly 
toward  her — and  then  the  silver  tink- 
ling of  the  little  courtyard  fountain 
lulled  her  softly  to  sleep. 
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CARL   PRIEDRICH  NEUMANN,   THE   GERMAN    HISTORIAN 

OF   OUR    COUNTRY. 


The  first  volume  of  a  history  of  the 
Unite; I  States  by  Carl  Friedrich  Neu- 
mann, of  Berlin,*  has  just  been  an- 
nounced as  the  first  history  of  our  coun- 
try ever  written  originally  in  the  Ger- 
man language.  The  appearance  of 
such  a  work  at  this  juncture  in  our  na- 
tional existence,  is  a  noteworthy  event, 
and  the  man  who  takes  so  unique  an 
interest  in  our  affairs  should  be  intro- 
duced to  our  people.  Having  known 
him  personally  and  intimately  for  many 
years,  I  shall  attempt  such  sketch,  mak- 
ing much  of  it  anecdotal,  for  which 
purpose  material  is  not  wanting. 

Dr.  Neumann,  born  near  Bamberg, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria,  of  Jewish 
parents,  is  now  about  sixty-five  years 
of  age,  was  educated  at  Heidelberg, 
passed  over  to  the  Protestant  church 
at  Munich,  afterward  attended  lectures 
at  Guttingen,  and  soon  after  became 
rector  of  the  gymnasium  at  Speyer,  but 
was  dismissed  from  this  place  on  ac- 
count of  the  freedom  with  which  he 
expressed  himself  on  some  religious 
topics  in  his  historical  teachings.  He 
gave  private  lessons  for  a  time  in  Mu- 
nich, and  then  went  to  learn  in  a  Bene- 
dictine monastery  in  Venice  the  Arme- 
nian language.  This  was  in  1827.  In 
1829  he  studied  the  Chinese  language 
in  Paris,  went  over  to  London,  and 
sailed  thence  to  visit  India  and  China. 
He  collected  for  himself  about  ten 
thousand  volumes  of  Chinese  works, 
embracing  every  department  of  the  lit- 
erature of  this  language,  and  bought  for 
the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin  two  thou- 
sand four  hundred  volumes.  Such  col- 
lections had  been  till  then  unknowm  in 
Europe,  and  hence  this  was  quite  an 
event.  Returning  in  1831  from  India, 
lie  made  a  present  of  all  his   Chinese 

*  Dr.  Xeumann  has  removed  from  Munich  to 
Berlin  within  a  year  past. 


books  to  the  Royal  Library  at  Munich, 
and  was  appointed  conservator  of  this 
collection,  and  professor  of  Chinese  and 
Armenian  in  the  university  of  that 
capital. 

Of  Dr.  Neumann's  attainments  in 
Oriental  literature  I  know  only  what 
fame  says,  nor  does  it  concern  us  much 
in  this  sketch.  I  once,  however,  sat 
with  him  in  a  retiring  room  of  the 
Munich  Museum  (a  great  reading  room), 
wdien  Baron  Tautphocus,  whose  ac- 
complished wife  is  so  well  known  in 
this  country  as  authoress  of  the  '  Ini- 
tials '  and  '  Quits,'  entered,  and  asked 
if  we  had  seen  the  notice  of  Dr.  Neu- 
mann in  the  last  number  of  the  London 
Times.  The  doctor  had  read  it ;  I  had 
not,  but  immediately  did  so.  It  made 
him  the  equal  of  the  greatest  oriental- 
ists of  the  past  and  present  ages,  com- 
paring him  particularly  with  Klaproth. 
The  Times,  it  is  true,  had  a  motive  for 
this  notice,  as  always,  both  in  its  praises 
and  its  lampoons.  It  had  found  views 
of  Dr.  Neumann  on  British  India  which 
it  desired  to  commend,  but  even  in  our 
view  this  would  not  cancel  the  eulogy. 
His  authorship  in  connection  with 
Chinese  and  Armenian  philosophy  and 
history  is  very  considerable,  and  out- 
side of  this  field  he  v,ron,  in  1847,  a 
prize  offered  by  the  French  Institute 
for  the  best  work  on  the  '  Historical 
Development  of  the  Peoples  of  Southern 
Russia.' 

"What  was  to  be  done  in  the  universi- 
ty in  Chinese  and  Armenian,  he  of 
course  did ;  but  his  lectures  took  a 
much  wider  range,  embracing  general 
history  and  ethnography.  His  powers 
of  elocution  wrere  of  a  high  order,  and 
crowds  of  students  were  drawn  to  his 
lecture  room.  That  freedom  of  utter- 
ance which  cost  him  the  rectorship  at 
Speyer,  was  like  Dr.  Watts's  or  Pope's 
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instinct  for  making  rhymes — it  was  his 
nature,  and  could  not  be  whipped  out 
of  him  ;  and  it  was  equally  natural  that 
it  should  assume  the  form  of  wit  and 
humor. 

There  are  not  a  few  anecdotes  in 
the  popular  mouth  illustrating  this 
trait.  He  seems  to  have  had  no  great 
liking  to  that  race  of  men  called  kings, 
and  it  is  said  that  he  once  alluded  to 
them,  in  a  lecture,  in  the  not  very  re- 
spectful remark  that  '  they  were  num- 
bered, like  the  hacks  in  our  streets.' 
The  reader's  apprehension  of  the  point 
of  another  anecdote,  in  which  Dr.  Neu- 
mann appears  in  an  attitude  not  very 
respectful  to  his  own  sovereign,  Louis  II 
of  Bavaria,  will  depend  upon  his  know- 
ing something  of  the  situation  and  his- 
tory of  the  university  buildings  in  Mu- 
nich. The  king,  among  the  many 
things  he  did  for  the  architectural 
adorning  of  the  city,  built  a  street  to 
be  called  by  his  name.  It  is  all  outside 
of  the  old  wall,  and  its  outer  end  is 
closed  by  a  triumphal  arch.  Next  to 
this,  and  outside  of  the  city  as  it  then 
was,  the  king  purchased  ground,  per- 
haps because  it  was  cheap,  and  built 
the  present  university  edifice.  As  much 
farther  out  of  the  then  city  proper  lies 
the  miserable  little  town  of  Schwabing. 
Professors  and  students  disliked  to  be 
taken  so  far  from  their  lodgings  and 
their  beerhouses,  and  the  old  university 
had  been  quite  within  the  city.  When 
the  removal  took  place,  Dr.  Neumann 
sketched  the  history  of  the  institution 
in  a  lecture,  referring  to  its  original 
establishment  at  Ingolstadt,  its  removal 
thence  to  Landschut,  and  thence  to 
Munich,  and  then  added,  that  '  his 
Majesty  King  Louis  II  had  now  teen 
pleased  to  remove  it  to  Schwabing.'1 
"We  can  imagine  the  sensation  which 
such  a  sally  would  produce  among  stu- 
dents already  stirred  up  for  its  appre- 
ciation, by  having  to  walk  from  a  half 
mile  to  a  mile  from  those  depots  of 
beer  barrels  from  which  so  many  of 
them  sucked  their  sluggish  life  and  in- 
spiration.    But  such  jokes  were  not 


treason,  or  contempt  of  majesty,  or  any- 
thing else  against  law. 

It  should  be  added  in  this  connec- 
tion, for  Dr.  Neumann's  benefit,  that 
these  stories,  and  many  of  the  kind,  are 
floating  around,  and  are  just  like  him, 
but  I  have  never  had  any  confirmation 
of  them  from  him,  and  in  all  our  inter- 
course, which  was  frequent  and  inti- 
mate for  six  years,  while  he  spoke  much 
and  freely  in  favor  of  democratical  and 
against  monarchical  institutions,  I 
never  found  him  indulging  in  coarse 
and  clamorous  denunciations  of  his 
king  or  Government. 

When  the  great  revolutionary  move- 
ment of  1848  broke  upon  the  land,  the 
sovereigns  of  Germany  saw  and  accept- 
ed their  condition.  The  popular  mind 
was  so  penetrated  by  this  unrest,  and 
the  revolutionary  leaders  were  so  sub- 
stantial in  character,  that  resistance 
was  folly,  and  the  monarchs  yielded, 
waiting  the  time  when  some  change 
would  enable  them  to  divide  the  revo- 
lutionists and  turn  them  against  each 
other.  They  allowed  and  even  encour- 
aged the  formation  at  Frankfort  of  a 
provisional  Parliament,  called  the  Fore- 
Parliament,  which  looked  toward  a  per- 
manent central  Government  at  that  place 
for  united  Germany.  Of  this  body  Dr. 
Neumann  was  a  member.  It  was  a  fine 
field  for  the  display  of  his  free  and 
liberal  instincts,  and  we  cannot  con- 
ceive of  his  passing  through  its  debates 
without  making  large  drafts  upon  his 
exhaustless  fund  of  humor  and  sarcasm. 
It  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  he  could 
witness  the  dawn  of  that  freedom 
which  he  loved  without  showing  signs 
of  exultation,  accompanied  with  occa- 
sional taunts  at  the  regime  which  was 
passing  away  and  seemed  already  be- 
yond recovery. 

But,  although  a  regular  Parliament 
followed — although  a  quasi  emperor 
was  elected  in  the  person  of  the  Arch- 
duke John  of  Austria,  and  his  way,  as 
he  proceeded  to  Frankfort,  was  a  per- 
fect triumphal  procession — although  he 
selected  his  ministers,  set  them  to  work, 
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and  Parliament  was  progressing  with 
its  constitution,  and  this  continued  for 
almost  a  year,  still,  that  which  the 
shrewd  ministers  of  some  of  the  sover- 
eigns had  doubtless  foreseen  and  wait- 
ed for,  came.  Radicals  outran  their 
wiser  and  more  rational  brethren,  and 
took  up  arms.  They  would  demolish 
at  once  those  sovereignties  which  r 
would  have  died  by  the  slow  action  of 
time,  had  the  central  Government  been 
fully  established  and  wisely  adminis- 
tered. But  this  new  Government  rather 
deliberated  than  acted.  That  which 
more  than  all  else  arouses  the  German 
mind — the  Sohleswig-Holstein  question, 
identified  as  it  is  with  the  great  ques- 
tion of  the  unity  of  the  Teutonic  race — - 
was  not  taken  up  by  the  Government 
at  Frankfort,  but  by  that  at  Berlin.  In 
the  mean  time  the  several  Governments 
of  Bavaria,  Prussia,  and  Austria  had 
gained  the  mastery  over  their  own  do- 
mestic revolutions,  so  that  they  could 
act  more  freely.  Austria  called  home 
its  archduke  and  its  members  in  the 
Frankfort  Parliament,  and  finally  the 
whole  movement  subsided  into  the  old 
order  of  things. 

The  various  Governments  were  now 
in  a  position  in  which  they  could  pun- 
ish those  disturbers  of  their  peace  who 
had  endangered  their  very  existence. 
Of  these  Dr.  Neumann  was  one,  and  in 
1852  he  was  notified  that  his  lectures 
were  no  longer  needed  in  the  university 
of  Munich.  It  was  doubtless  thought 
that  he  would  make  some  slight  formal 
concessions,  and  be  permitted  to  con- 
tinue his  active  duties,  as  others  had 
done.  But  he  felt  too  independent. 
He  had  means  to  live  upon.  His  retir- 
ing pension  could  not  be  withheld. 
He  could  now,  moreover,  give  his  in- 
dividual powers  to  authorship,  without 
feeling  hampered  by  the  thought  that 
he  had  a  Government  to  please.  He 
has  persevered  in  this  course,  notwith- 
standing the  express  wish  of  the  pkilo- 
eophical  faculty  for  his  return  to  active 
duty  in  the  university. 

He  had  been  occupied  with  a  history 
vol.  v. — 20 


of  the  British  empire  in  India.  To  this 
he  gave  increased  attention,  and  pub- 
lished it  some  years  ago  ;  but  the  In- 
dian rebellion  breaking  out  soon  after 
its  publication,  lie  was  led  to  sketch  iU 
history  as  an  appendix.  His  investi- 
gations in  the  East  brought  him  in 
contact  with  the  peculiar  history  of  the 
Japanese  empire,  and  he  threw  off  by 
the  way  a  brief  history  of  Japan,  de- 
voting a  chapter  to  the  results  of  the 
American  expedition  thither. 

It  was  while  prosecuting  his  inquiries 
into  the  history  of  Eastern  Asia,  that 
he  met  with  such  evidences  of  the  com- 
mercial enterprise  of  the  United  States, 
and  obtained  such  views  of  the  future 
of  our  country,  as  to  conceive  the 
thought  of  writing  its  history  for  the 
German  people,  commencing  with  tho 
war  of  1812,  the  point  at  which  he  con- 
sidered our  wonderful  growth  and  ex- 
pansion to  have  begun;  and  long  beforo 
finishing  his  history  of  British  India, 
he  was  collecting  material  for  this 
work.  He  found,  however,  that  he  could 
not  begin  at  the  point  he  had  chosen 
without  striking  upon  roots  and  rudely 
severing  them,  which  had  struck  deeply 
into  the  soil  of  all  the  earlier  periods 
of  our  existence.  His  plan  was  there- 
fore enlarged. 

The  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion 
was  a  sad  blow  to  him — it  could  not 
have  been  more  so  to  an  American.  It 
was  likely  not  only  to  spoil  our  coun- 
try, but  his  history  of  it.  It  either  cut 
off  or  dimmed  or  confused  that  pros- 
pect of  growth  and  expansion  which 
had  been  stretched  out  interminably 
before  him.  He  read  the  daily  London 
Times — he  had  for  years  taken  the  New 
York  Herald,  and  his  reliance  upon  this 
sheet  had  been  rather  too  implicit. 
Years  before  the  breaking  out  of  the 
rebellion,  I  had  suggested  this,  and  in- 
troduced to  him  the  New  York  Times 
and  Ecening  Post,  one  of  which  he  has 
taken  ever  since,  not,  however,  without 
occasional  intervals  of  sighing  for  his 
old  companion  the  Herald,  much  as  his 
ancestors,  after  having  left  Egypt,  sighed 
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for  its  leeks  and  onions.  Although  he 
coupled  the  Herald  and  London  Times 
— par  nobile  fratrum — as  joint  sharers 
of  a  favorite  epithet  of  his — great  liars 
— he  still  liked  to  read  them. 

Dr.  Neumann  had  been  a  Democrat 
in  his  politics — for  he  was  familiar  with 
our  distinctions  in  this  country — but 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  he 
has  scarcely  known  where  to  place  him- 
self. He  had  made  the  personal  ac- 
quaintance of  Buchanan,  when  that  '  old 
public  functionary '  was  our  Minister  in 
London,  and  felt,  as  was  quite  natural, 
a  little  vain  of  this  acquaintance  when 
Buchanan  became  the  head  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  that  unseen  land  of  his 
most  enthusiastic  admiration.  The 
man,  however,  was  less  than  the  coun- 
try, and  he  could  drop  him ;  but  he  still 
desired  to  see  him  succeeded  by  a  Demo- 
crat. We  often  had  little  spats,  in  which 
I  took  the  ground  that  such  had  been 
the  extravagant  demands  of  the  South, 
made  through  the  platforms  of  that 
party,  that  with  the  strongest  predilec- 
tions for  some  of  its  men  and  its  earlier 
antecedents,  I  should  have  felt  bound 
to  vote  for  both  Fremont  and  Lincoln, 
if  I  had  been  in  the  country.  He 
would  generally  end  the  matter  by  a 
pleasant  and  jocular  dissent,  calling 
himself  a  Democrat  and  me  a  Kepub- 
lican.  But  after  the  rebellion,  his  friends 
never  knew  what  he  was,  except  that 
he  was  for  the  Union  and  the  putting- 
down  of  the  rebels.  No  American 
could  have  felt  in  deeper  sympathy 
with  our  cause.  In  that  land,  where 
a  thousand  volunteers  could  not  be 
raised  to  save  a  throne,  how  did  his 
heart  swell  with  just  pride  when  the 
President  called  for  seventy-five  thou- 
sand, and  afterward  in  succession  for 
hundreds  of  thousands,  and  they  came 
forth  at  the  call !  How  depressed  at 
instances  of  want  of  skill  or  decision 
in  Government  or  generals  !  He  nearly 
lost  his  patience  with  young  men  who 
were  quietly  pursuing  their  studies  in 
Europe,  when  their  country  was  in 
peril  and  its  armies  needed  them  ;  and 


he  quite  lost  it  when  he  met  Americans 
who  sympathized  with  the  rebellion,  or 
even  seemed  indifferent  to  their  coun- 
try's fortunes. 

There  was  an  American  lady  in  Mu- 
nich, soon  after  the  rebellion  broke  out, 
whose  husband  had  died  some  years 
before,  while  holding  a  position  in  the 
army  which  entitled  her  to  a  pension, 
for  which  she  had  drawn  while  there. 
She  had  heard  of  Professor  Neumann's 
love  for  our  country  and  country 
people,  but  had  no  idea  of  the  strict- 
ness of  his  discrimination  between  the 
parties — thought  that  he  might  feel 
much  like  the  thousands  of  Germans 
who  quietly  ask  us  which  side  we  are 
on — she  may,  too,  have  inferred  some- 
thing from  his  having  a  brother  in  Sa- 
vannah, Georgia.  She  soon  found  her 
mistake  ;  for  he  informed  her,  in  terms 
of  no  doubtful  import,  that  his  sympa- 
thy did  not  embrace  those  of  her  class; 
and  thus  the  result  of  the  pleasant  visit 
she  had  promised  herself  was  little 
short  of  being  turned  out  doors. 

About  the  10th  of  December,  1861, 
we  had  at  our  house  a  little  company 
of  about  thirty  persons,  and  Dr.  Neu- 
mann, with  his  wife  and  two  daughters, 
was  among  them.  An  American  gen- 
tleman, who  had  been  known  to  his 
family  and  ours,  had  left  for  Russia 
two  years  before,  and  returned  that 
very  day,  was  one  of  the  company,  and 
we  had  not  yet  learned  his  views  of 
secession.  The  first  thing  with  Dr. 
Neumann  and  his  daughters  was  to 
know  how  he  stood  on  this  question. 
They  found  him  a  rebel,  and  in  giving 
him  their  minds  in  relation  to  this  mat- 
ter, one  of  the  daughters  expressed  to 
him  her  wonder  that  I  should  allow 
him  to  enter  my  house  as  they  would 
not  allow  him  in  theirs.  The  stir  made 
in  the  company  by  this  little  brush  at 
arms  arrested  the  attention  of  all,  and 
gave  the  Americans  their  first  informa- 
tion as  to  where  our  quondam  friend 
stood,  as  well  as  set  them  an  example 
of  zeal  and  enthusiasm  in  their  own 
cause. 
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I  must  close  this  notice  with  an  inci- 
dent which  lies  quite  outside  of  Dr. 
Neumann's  relations  to  America  and 
Americans.  On  his  retirement  from 
his  university  labors,  he  withdrew 
mainly  from  the  exciting  scenes  of 
public  life.  But  in  November,  1859, 
occurred  the  centennial  anniversary  of 
Schiller's  birth.  Of  all  the  men  con- 
nected with  German  popular  literature, 
Schiller  is  most  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people  of  Germany.  The  spirit  of  lib- 
erty shown  in  his  '  William  Tell ' — his 
exile  from  his  native  Wirtemberg  for 
the  free  expressions  used  in  the  first 
play  he  ever  wrote — his  high  order  of 
genius  as  a  poet  and  historian — the 
subjects  he  chose,  and  the  way  he  treat- 
ed them,  and,  finally,  his  social  and 
domestic  character,  have  all  combined 
to  endear  him  to  the  whole  people. 
This  festival  was  everywhere  observed, 
and  with  the  highest  enthusiasm ;  for 
although  Governments  were  afraid  of 
its  effects,  they  were  still  more  afraid  to 
refuse  permission  to  hold  it.  It  lasted 
for  several  days,  on  one  of  which  was  a 
great  public  dinner,  with  several  hun- 
dred in  attendance,  of  which  Dr.  Neu- 
mann consented  to  be  one.  Champagne 
flowed  freely,  and  although  I  did  not 
taste  this  beverage,  and  know  by  ex- 
perience little  of  its  effects,  it  was  easy 
to  perceive  that  the  animation  could 
not  all  be  accounted  for  by  love  to  the 
memory  even  of  Schiller.  Poems  were 
read,  and  speeches  were  made  describ- 
ing his  character  as  poet,  historian,  or 
otherwise,  according  to  the  fancy  of 
each  speaker.  I  remember  one  from 
Bodenstedt,  than  whom  few  stand 
higher  in  the  walks  of  polite  literature, 
and  one  from  Sybel,  than  whom  no  one 
in  Germany  ranks  higher  as  a  historian. 
Dr.  Neumann,  who,  like  an  old  parade 
horse  long  withrawn  from  the  excite- 
ments of  a  parade,  felt  amid  these  scenes 
the  spirit  of  former  days  stirred  with- 
in him,  rose  to  speak.  We  shall  be 
prepared  to  appreciate  the  effect  when 
we  get  an  idea  of  the  preternatural  sen- 
sitiveness of  those  who  composed  the 


audience.  A  well-known  poet,  who  may 
perhaps  be  called  the  poet-laureate  of 

Bavaria,  had  read  a  poem  on  the  occa- 
sion. It  contained  nothing  to  which 
any  one  could  object,  as  we  might  infer 
from  his  position  with  the  king,  and 
yet  I  heard  the  poet  himself  say  a  few 
days  afterward  that  the  editors  of  a 
certain  well-known  journal,  in  publish- 
ing it,  left  out  the  stanzas  containing 
the  word  Freiheit  (liberty),  so  fearful 
were  they  of  not  pitching  their  tune 
to  a  key  that  would  suit  royal  and 
Government  ears.  A  similar  sensitive- 
ness pervaded  the  whole  body  present 
— nearly  all  drew  their  bread  and  beer 
from  the  Government,  and  did  not  wish 
it  stopped  or  diminished.  This  class 
had  gotten  up  the  meeting,  and  hoped 
to  control  it.  When  they  saw  Dr.  Neu- 
mann rise,  they  felt  that  there  was  a 
man  naturally  fearless,  and  now  quite 
beyond  that  special  sense  of  danger 
w7hich  made  them  cautious.  Recollec- 
tion passed  over  his  seven  years'  silence, 
and  called  up  the  power  with  which  he 
had  harangued  in  other  years.  Nor 
was  it  so  much  what  he  said  as  the 
man  who  said  it,  which  produced  the 
effect,  and  yet  there  was  much  in  the 
speech.  He  said  that  Schiller  had  been 
eulogized  as  a  social  and  domestic  man, 
poet,  and  historian ;  but  nothing  had 
been  said  of  him  as  a  politician,  and  he 
should  speak  of  him  in  this  character. 
The  rising  of  such  a  man  was  an  electric 
shock,  suggestive  of  that  which  in 
1848  made  all  Europe  tremble  from 
centre  to  circumference.  The  word 
politician  was  a  second  shock,  drawing 
with  it  suggestively  all  the  concomi- 
tants of  that  revolution,  as  yet  so  well 
remembered  by  all.  And  when  he  pro- 
ceeded to  compare  Schiller  with  Goethe 
— the  former  frankly  addressing  him- 
self to  his  friend  in  correspondence  on 
the  great  questions  of  their  politics,  and 
trying  to  draw  him  oat,  the  latter,  then 
a  minister  of  state,  cautiously  and 
warily  declining  to  expose  his  views — 
he  but  carried  out  the  impression  made 
in  his  rising  and  his  announcement.     It 
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was  the  only  properly  stump  speech —  impromptu  on  seeing  the  newspaper 

I  use  the  phrase  in  the  high  sense  in  announcement  of  the  first  volume.     He 

which  it  might  be  used  of  O'Connell  or  will  doubtless  do  much  to  set  us  right 

Clay — I  ever  heard  in  Germany.  in  the  eyes  of  his  own  people,  where, 

Such  is  the  man  who  has  undertaken  however,  there  is  less  need  of  this  than 

to  write  our  country's  history  for  the  in  another  land,  whose  people  are  more 

Germans.    Of  his  work  I  have  said  noth-  nearly  related  to  us,  wThere  such  service, 

ing,  for  I  have  not  seen  it ;  I  write  this  however,  is  less  likely  to  be  done. 


-♦♦♦- 
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PAR  T    THREE. 

In  the  last  preceding  article  on  this  cal  consideration  of  the  nature  of  this 
subject  in  The  Continental,  we  con-  conflict  for  some  future  day,  that,  ad- 
cluded  by  considering  the  conse-  verse  as  these  theories  of  social  exist- 
quences  of  an  early  victory  of  the  North  ence  are — distinct  and  conflicting  as 
over  the  entire  South,  followed  by  the  are  these  two  civilizations  —  antago- 
restoration  of  the  old  Union  upon  pre-  nistic  and  irreconcilable  as  these  con- 
cisely  the  old  basis.  We  showed  that,  in  tending  political  and  moral  forces  now 
such  an  event,  the  war  would  have  seem,  and  for  present  practical  purposes 
been  barren  of  results  even  to  the  ex-  must  be  taken  to  be — they  are  not  essen- 
tial of  removing  its  own  cause,  or  pre-  tidily  irreconcilable.  Slavery,  bad  as 
venting  its  almost  immediate  and  more  it  is,  represents  a  truth  in  the  larger 
desperate  renewal ;  that  the  question  Compound  Truth  of  an  Integral  Social 
at  issue  is  a  question  of  paramount  gov-  Philosophy.  A  deeper  understanding  of 
erning  power  between  two  adverse  the-  the  whole  problem  of  human  society, 
ories  of  social  existence ;  between  two  possessed  by  the  leading  personages, 
distinct  and  conflicting  civilizations ;  North  and  South,  would  have  saved  the 
between  two  antagonistic  and  irrecon-  necessity  of  this  war — would  at  this  day 
cilable  political  and  moral  forces  ;  and  even,  adjust  it  peaceably,  harmoniously, 
that  it  must  be  fought  out  to  the  com-  and  perfectly,  and  would  render  unne- 
plete  subordination  of  the  less  ad-  cessary  the  whole  view  of  the  subject 
vanced  or  more  barbarous  and  back-  which  we  are  now  taking.  The  world, 
ward-tending  of  those  forces — unless  however,  is  not  yet  quite  prepared  for 
the  wheels  of  progress  on  this  conti-  the  peaceable  intervention  of  scientific 
nent  are  to  be  reversed,  and  the  watch-  and  truly  philosophic  methods  in  the 
word  of  despotism  be  substituted  for  settlement  of  its  disputes ;  and  the 
that  of  freedom :  not  only  that  it  must  knowledge  of  the  existence,  even,  of 
be  fought  out  on  the  battle  field,  but  such  methods,  is  as  yet  too  little  dif- 
that  the  fruits  of  the  victory  must  not  fused  to  make  them  in  any  sense  avail- 
be  blindly  or  foolishly  surrendered  after  able  for  the  purposes  of  the  hour.  The 
the  obvious  and  external  victory  is  point  of  view  from  which  these  papers 
won.  are  being  written,  is,  indeed,  as  stated 

We  may  say  here,  however,  for  the  in  the  last  preceding  number,  higher 

purpose  of  reseiving  the  still  more  radi-  than  that  of  the  ordinary  politician,  the 
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constitutional  lawyer,  or  even  that  of 
common  statesmanship  and  patriotic 
devotion.  It  is  a  point  of  view  from 
which  the  interests  of  all  mankind  are 
taken  into  the  account,  and  hence  per- 
tains, in  a  sense,  to  the  domain  of  prac- 
tical philosophy,  or  the  universal  aspect 
of  politics ;  the  politics  of  the  globe 
and  of  all  humanity,  in  all  time.  But 
it  offers  still  a  presentation  of  the  sub- 
ject toned  down  to  the  actual  state  of 
readiness  in  the  world  to  hear  reason, 
and  to  be  influenced  or  governed  by 
the  suggestions  contained  in  the  writ- 
ing. It  is  therefore  an  adaptation  to 
an  imperfect  order  of  things,  a  mixed 
or  concrete  phase  of  j)olitical  practical 
philosophy,  which  is  the  most  that  can 
now  be  aspired  to.  The  point  of  view 
in  question  is  therefore  far  lower  than 
that  of  a  final  social  philosophy  hav- 
ing its  basis  in  a  perfect  scientific  the- 
ory, and  working  out  from  that  basis 
into  practical  life.  Perhaps,  as  will  be 
again  suggested  in  the  course  of  this 
article,  the  events  of  this  war  may  con- 
duce to  a  readiness  on  this  continent, 
or  may  create  an  earnest  demand  even, 
for  higher  solutions  and  the  thorough 
treatment,  by  some  competent  mind, 
of  all  our  Political  and  Sociatory  prob- 
lems. The  day,  however,  for  such  a 
radical  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  the 
disease  of  human  society  has  not  yet 
arrived. 

In  the  mean  time  we  must  content 
ourselves  with  partial  remedies,  allevia- 
tions, best  temporary  resorts,  and  even 
desperate  expedients.  It  is  from  this 
stand-point  that  the  writer  of  these  ar- 
ticles now  speaks  ;  that,  feeling  deeply 
in  his  heart  and  recognizing  clearly  in 
his  head  the  common  brotherhood  and 
the  equal  essential  manhood  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Southern  and  Northern 
States  —  sympathetically  and  socially 
drawn,  even,  to  the  Southern  side,  by 
many  endearing  associations  and  recol- 
lections ;  that,  clearly  appreciating  the 
fratricidal  nature  of  this  war — its  es- 
sential non-necessity,  if  men  were  wise 
enough  to  avail  themselves  of  better, 


known  and  feasible,  methods — he  still 
deliberately  and  forcibly  insists,  under 
the  circumstances  which  arc,  that  the 
North  should  not  only  fight  out  the 
war  to  the  last  word  of  determinate 
conquest,  but  that  it  should,  with 
wise  but  merciless  rigor,  extinguish 
the  cause  of  the  war,  and  hold  with 
unflinching  hand  every  advantage  it 
gains,  until  new  institutions  and  new 
methods  of  thought  shall  have  been  se- 
curely planted  on  every  inch  of  the  soil 
of  the  South. 

Since,  even,  the  last  previous  part  of 
this  series  of  papers  was  sent  to  the 
press,  new  and  alarming  indications 
have  appeared  in  various  quarters,  of 
the  drift  in  the  public  mind — North 
— in  favor  of  an  easy-going  and  conced- 
ing policy  toward  the  South  as  the  war 
draws  to  a  close  ;  a  policy  which  would 
be  nearly  certain  to  lose  to  ourselves 
and  to  the  wTorld  all  the  benefits  of  the 
war ;  to  deprive  the  South,  even,  of 
those  higher  and  ulterior  benefits  which 
would  come  to  her  also  ;  to  leave  un- 
touched the  causes  of  the  war,  and  to 
foster  its  early  renewal  with  more  than 
its  former  desperation. 

Not  to  mention  the  reiterated  and 
urgent  renewals  of  the  subject  of  recon- 
struction in  quarters  where  we  are  ac- 
customed to  look  for  a  partial  loyalty 
or  a  covert  opposition  to  the  war,  ar- 
ticles like  the  following,  from  the  New 
York  Times,  of  November  19th,  fre- 
quently appear  in  the  undoubtedly  loyal 
press : 

'Reconstruction. — Since  we  have 
been  at  the  trouble  of  conquering  the 
rebels  in  the  State  of  Arkansas — since, 
after  many  great  victories,  we  have  now 
complete  military  possession  of  the 
State,  and  have  armies  posted  on  its 
eastern,  western,  and  northern  lines, 
and  at  its  capital  in  the  centre — we 
think  it  would  be  worth  while  in  the 
Government  to  take  steps  to  reorganize 
the  civil  administration  there,  and  in- 
augurate a  system  of  policy  such  as 
was  adopted  in  Missouri  twro  years  ago, 
and  which  has  proved  so  successful  in 
pacifying  that  State.  The  loyal  ele- 
ment in  Arkansas  is  large,  as  is  made 
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evident  by  the  action  of  the  people 
wherever  our  forces  have  penetrated, 
and  by  the  enlistment  of  a  good  num- 
ber of  its  citizens  in  the  armies  of  the 
Union.  One  of  the  Senators  from  Ar- 
kansas, Senator  Sebastian,  whose  term 
of  office  is  as  yet  unexpired,  is,  and  al- 
ways has  been,  we  believe,  a  sound  loy- 
al man  ;  and  Mr.  Gantt,  who  was  elect- 
ed to  Congress  just  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  rebellion,  has  recently  given 
proof  of  his  repentance  and  devotion 
to  the  Union  in  the  remarkable  address 
which  we  published  last  week.  We 
do  not  see  why  the  process  of  recon- 
struction might  not  be  at  once  com- 
menced in  Arkansas,  and  why,  before 
the  close  of  next  session,  the  State 
might  not  have  a  full  congressional 
delegation  in  Washington.' 

Not  a  word  is  here  said  of  the  im- 
portant question  of  Slavery.  The  prop- 
osition is  pure  and  simple  to  readmit 
the  rebellious  State  of  Arkansas  to  the 
Union,  upon  precisely  the  same  footing 
as  that  upon  which  we  retained  the 
allegiance  of  Missouri — to  treat,  in 
other  words,  loyal  and  rebellious  States 
in  the  same  way. 

In  a  subsequent  article  of  the  same 
able  journal,  one  of  the  organs  of  the 
Republican  party,  this  easy-going  pol- 
icy, the  laissez-faire  of  statesmanship, 
is  expanded  at  large,  and  explicitly 
adopted  and  recommended.  The  ap- 
pearance of  such  an  article  in  such  a 
quarter  is  such  a  remarkable  index  of 
the  existence  in  the  public  mind  of  the 
delusions  we  are  exposing,  that  we 
transfer  it  bodily  to  our  columns,  for  the 
sake  of  commenting  upon  its  positions. 
Calhoun's  famous  expression,  '  masterly 
inactivity,'  is  significantly  adopted  as  a 
caption : 

1  Civil  Policy  toward  Slavery. — 
There  is  a  class  of  men  who  stick  to 
the  idea  that  something  positive  must 
be  done  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
end  slavery.  Even  the  issue  of  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation,  a  military 
measure  for  military  ends  solely,  does 
not  satisfy  them.  They  want  civil 
power  exercised,  and  would  gladly 
have  even  a  breaking  down  of  State 
lines  and  a  reconstruction  of  the  Gov- 
ernment itself,   as   the    only   effectual 


means  of  destroying  the  institution  of 
their  special  abhorrence. 

'  JSTow  we,  too,  claim  a  good  hearty 
hatred  of  slavery.  We  are  as  anxious 
as  any  to  see  it  under  the  sod,  beyond 
resurrection.  But  we  don't  believe  in 
making  any  superfluous  sacrifice  to  get 
it  there.  Seeing  that  it  is  dying,  we 
are  quite  content  to  let  it  die  quietly, 
without  any  attempt  to  pull  the  house 
down  about  its  ears  and  our  own  ears. 
This  seems  to  us  to  be  a  very  absurd 
sort  of  impatience — prompted  by  giddy 
passion  rather  than  sober  reason. 

'  But  how  do  we  know  slavery  is  dy- 
ing ?  We  know  it  from  the  unanimous 
testimony  of  all  personal  observers  of 
its  condition.  There  is  not  a  man 
within  the  Union  lines  South,  however 
friendly  he  may  be  to  the  institution, 
who  pretends  that  there  is  any  chance 
whatever  of  its  being  saved,  if  present 
causes  continue.  Two  things  are  kill- 
ing it. 

'  The  first  is  the  wear  and  tear  of  the 
war.  Military  operations  always  tend  to 
disjoint  and  break  up,  within  their  scope, 
all  the  relations  of  society.  They  inev- 
itably remit,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
the  social  man  to  a  state  of  nature.  Inter 
arma  leges  silent.  This  is  felt  in  every 
social  connection,  even  the  closest  and 
strongest ;  for  they  all  are,  more  or  less, 
dependent  on  civil  law.  But  it  must 
be  felt  particularly  in  that  connection, 
which  of  all  others  is  the  most  forced 
and  arbitrary — the  connection  between 
master  and  slave.  Liberty  is  a  natural 
instinct.  The  caged  bird  is  not  surer 
to  fly  through  the  parted  wires  than  the 
slave,  in  his  ordinary  condition,  from 
the  broken  chain — and  the  chain  must 
be  broken  when  the  civil  law,  which  alone 
gives  it  strength,  passes  away.  There  are 
men  who  complain  of  the  anti-slavery 
war  policy  of  the  President.  A  policy 
that  was  anything  else  would  not  be  a 
war  policy  at  all.  The  war  upon  the 
rebellious  slaveholding  people  of  neces- 
sity involves  an  interruption  of  their 
laws ;  and  unless  the  advancing  army 
should  make  good  this  absence  of  civil 
rule  by  applying  its  own  military  pow- 
er to  keeping  watch  and  ward  over  the 
slaves,  and  thus  abandon  its  proper 
military  business,  the  result  is  inevi- 
table that  the  institution  must  melt  away 
as  the  war  goes  on.  Abraham  Lincoln 
might  be  as  much  attached  to  slavery 
as  Jefferson  Davis  himself,  and  yet  no 
human  sagacity  would  enable  him  to 
fight  Jefferson  Davis  honestly  and  effec- 
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tually  without  mortal  injury  to  shivery. 
It  is  the  war  which  kills  dowry,  and  not 
the  man  who  loads  the  war. 
'  The  other  destroying  agency  is  open 

discussion.  Slavery  can  live  only  in 
silence.  There  is  a  deadly  antagonism 
between  itself  and  free  speech.  Where 
the  one  exists  the  other  cannot.  The 
vitality  of  the  one  rests  in  pure  force, 
and  force  and  reason  never  agree.  It 
always  has  been,  and  always  will  be, 
that  force  must  either  suppress  reason 
or  reason  will  subvert  force.  One  of 
the  first  acts  of  the  slavery  propagan- 
dists in  Kansas  was  to  pass  enactments 
through  their  spurious  Legislature, 
making  it  a  felony,  punishable  by  im- 
prisonment and  hard  labor,  for  any  man 
to  '  assert  or  maintain  by  speaking  or 
writing  that  persons  have  not  the  right 
to  hold  slaves  in  this  Territory.'  It  has 
been  so  in  every  Slave  State,  and  worse. 
Not  only  have  slave  codes  interdicted,  in 
every  one  of  thsm,  all  adverse  discussion 
of  the  institution,  out  a  mob  power  has 
always  been  at  hand  to  take  summary 
vengeance  upon  it  with  Lynch  law.  These 
resorts  were  not  a  mere  caprice;  they 
were  a  necessity.  Slavery  being  once 
accepted  as  the  prime  object,  there  was 
no  alternative  but  to  protect  it  just  in 
this  manner.  But  the  war  has  ended  all 
that.  There  can  be  no  mobs  where  the 
bayonet  governs ;  nor  arbitrary  local 
laws  where  general  military  laic  is  para- 
mount. The  discussion  of  slavery  is  as 
free  now  in  New  Orleans  as  in  New 
Yorl\  It  is  no  more  within  the  prov- 
ince of  the  military  Governor,  Shepley, 
to  interfere  with  fair  discussion  there, 
than  it  is  within  the  rightful  power  of 
the  civil  Governor,  Seymour,  to  inter- 
fere with  it  here.  And  in  the  Border 
States,  where  the  civil  laws  still  prevail, 
hostility  to  the  rebellion  has  excited  such  a 
dissatisfaction  icith  slavery  as  its  cause, 
that  by  general  consent  perfect  freedom  is 
allowed  in  arguing  against  the  institu- 
tion. The  consequence  of  this  freedom 
has  been  that  Missouri  has  already  de- 
termined to  abolish  it ;  Maryland  and 
Delaware  have  put  declared  emancipa- 
tionists in  places  of  their  highest  trusts 
by  unprecedented  majorities  ;  and  Ken- 
tucky is  visibly  casting  about  to  see 
how  she  can  best  rid  herself  of  the 
curse. 

'  We  say,  then,  that  even  if  the  National 
Government Itnd  the  right  to  institute  neio 
civil  measures  against  slavery,  it  would 
not  be  necessary.  The  unavoidable  mili- 
tary operations  of  the  war,  and  the  free 


discussion  whirh,  is  sure  to  attend  it,  arc 
enough  of  themselves  to  break  down  the 
institution.  The  Government  h<;x  simply 
to    stand    quiet,   and    let   these   ag,  ncies 

work.'' 

The  italics  are  our  own,  inserted  for 
the  sake  of  more  easy  reference.  Not 
only  is  it  unnecessary,  according  to  this 
writer,  to  take  any  active  and  positive 
steps  against  Slavery  at  the  South,  but 
so  soon  as  the  rebel  States  wish  to  re- 
turn within  the  Union,  with  all  their 
old  privileges  and  with  Slavery  surviv- 
ing, they  should  be  permitted  to  do  so, 
and  should  be  received  with  open  arms. 
The  Proclamation  of  Emancipation 
itself  is  thus  quietly  wiped  out,  and  a 
policy  sketched  which,  in  the  event 
of  mere  military  defeat  on  their  part, 
would,  in  the  next  place,  be  the  most 
acceptable  of  all  possible  policies  ; — not 
to  the  loyal  black  men  who  are  now 
struggling,  fighting,  and  dying  along- 
side of  us,  in  the  ranks ;  not  to  the 
small  and  feeble  but  growing  anti- 
slavery  party,  which,  in  the  presence 
of,  and  under  the  protection  of  our 
armies  of  the  North,  is  just  springing 
up  and  consolidating  itself  in  the 
South  ; — but  to  Jefferson  Davis  himself, 
and  to  all  the  devoted  and  fanatical 
adherents  of  the  slaveholding  system 
in  the  South,  and  their  '  Copperhead ' 
friends  in  the  North.  The  Times  ar- 
ticle concludes  as  follows : 

'  But  we  go  farther,  and  say,  that 
any  other  interference  wrould  not  only 
be  superfluous,  but  positively  mis- 
chievous. To  insure  that  slavery,  when 
it  dies,  shall  never  rise  again,  you  have 
got  to  depend  largely  upon  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  Southern  people.  That  dis- 
position should  not  be  needlessly  em- 
bittered. It  can't  help  becoming  so  if, 
as  some  propose,  their  States  are  re- 
duced to  the  condition  of  mere  terri- 
torial dependencies.  Americans  can 
never  be  satisfied  to  be  underlings. 
Whatever  the  fortunes  of  wrar  lejnti- 
mately  bring,  they  are  sensible  enough 
to  submit  to  ;  but  it  is  not  in  their 
spirit  to  consent  to  any  permanent  deg- 
radation. Undertake  to  deprive  them 
permanently  of  their  civil  rights,  and 
you  simply  make  them  your  permanent 
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enemies.  Territorialize  them  because  you 
hate  slavery,  and  the  inevitable  effect  will 
be  that  you  will  only  make  them  love  sla- 
very the  more,  and  hate  you  the  more. 
This  could  not  always  continue.  State 
rights,  sooner  or  later,  would  have  to  be 
restored.  We  don't  believe  that  three 
years  would  elapse  after  the  close  of  the 
war  before  the  keeping  those  States  in  a 
territorial  condition  would  be  abandoned 
as  an  insufferable  anomaly  in  our  sys- 
tem of  government.  State  rights  once  re- 
stored, the  people,  maddened  by  the  thrall 
that  had  been  put  upon  them,  would  be 
very  likely  to  vindicate  these  rights  by  re- 
habilitating slavery.  Every  incentive  of 
high  pride  and  every  impulse  of  low  spite 
would  combine  to  urge  this  ;  and  the  Na- 
tional Government  icould  ham  no  legiti- 
mate way  of  preventing  it. 

1  It  will  never  do  to  try  to  give  sla- 
very its  lasting  quietus  by  mere  arbi- 
trary force.     To  secure  this  we  have 
got  to  rely  in  no  small  measure  upon 
reason.    We  must  never  forget  that  just 
as  Force  is  the  natuial  ally  of  Slavery, 
just  so  Reason  is  the  natural  ally  of  Free- 
dom.     When   the   South  has  been  over- 
come in  fair  fight,  ice  must  give  its  reason 
a  fair  chance  to  assert  itself.     Military 
authority   over   each   reclaimed    State 
should  last  until  the   majority  of  the 
people  have  made  up  their  mind  to  re- 
sume, in  good  faith,  their  old  relations 
to  the  Government,  and  have  had  a  fair 
opportunity  to    canvass  how  that  re- 
sumption shall    best    be    inaugurated. 
Of  course  the  machinery  of  the  State 
Government  cannot  be  given  over  to 
traitors ;    but    whenever  there  is   sound 
reason  to  believe  thai  a  fair  loyal  majority 
of  the  State  want  it,  let  them  have  it — 
and  that,  too,  without  imposing  any  con- 
ditions concerning  slavery.     If  this  just 
and  rational  policy  is  faithfully  carried 
out,  and  no  arbitrary  issues  are  foisted  in 
to    impose  a  sense  of  subordination,  we 
have  not  a  doubt  that  every  Slave  State 
will  follow  the  emancipating  policy  which 
the  Border  States,  of  their  own  accord, 
have  already  entered  upon  with  such  de- 
cision.    Even  if  loyal  duty  don't  prompt 
it,  interest  will.     For  slavery,  after  hav- 
ing been  crippled  as  it  has  been  by  the  war, 
even  if  it  could  live,  would  only  be  an  en- 
cumh'ance.     But  it  can't  live.     It  is  al- 
ready half  dead.     Let  the  loyal  men  of 
the  South  finish  it  and  bury  it  in  their 
own  way? 

Compare,  now,  in  the  fair  spirit  of 
criticism,  the  beginning  and  the  end 


of  this  unstatesman-like  editorial.    Sla- 
very, we  are  emphatically  told,  is  dy- 
ing ;  first,  because  the  presence  of  the 
war  in  its  immediate  vicinity  is  killing 
it ;  and,  secondly,  because  free  discus- 
sion, excited  by  the  wTar  and  the  pres- 
ence of  Northern  influence  incidental  to 
the  war,  is  killing  it — therefore  let  us 
hasten  to  withdraw  the  military  power, 
and  the  causes  of  free  discussion,  ichere, 
for  a  century,  it  has  been  annihilated 
until  now,  and  has  only  now  begun   to 
exist,  and  leave  in  full  activity  all  the 
causes  of  reaction  and  tlie  rcestablishment 
of  the  old   status.     '  There  is  not  the 
slightest  chance,  whatever  f  says  the  writer, 
'  of   slavery    being    saved,   if    present 
causes   continue.'      Therefore   hasten 
to  discontinue  present  causes,  by  all  means, 
and  surrender  the  field  to  the  operation 
of  the  old  causes.     i  The  chain '  of  the 
slave  '  must  be  broken  when  the  civil  law, 
which  alone  gives  it  strength,  passes  away? 
Therefore  hasten  to  restore   the   civil 
law  to  its  old  and  tyrannical  potency 
over  the  destiny  of  the  slave.     '  The  in- 
stitution must  melt  away  as  the  war  goes 
on?     Therefore,  hasten  not  merely  to 
finish  the  active  stage  of  the  war,  but 
to  surrender  the  power  which  victory  will 
place  in  your  hands  to  continue  the  same 
emancipating  influences ;  and  to  surren- 
der it  into  the  hands  of  men  avowed- 
ly hostile  to  your  policy,  and  who  have 
been  conquered  fighting  for  their  fran- 
chise to  enslave. 

1  Not  only'  continues  our  editor, '  have 
slave  codes  interdicted,  in  every  one  of  the 
Slave  States,  all  adverse  discussion  of  the 
institution,  but  a  mob  power  has  always 
been  at  hand  to  take  summary  vengeance 
upon  it  with  Lynch  law.  These  resorts 
were  not  a  mere  caprice  ;  they  were  a  ne- 
cessity? Hasten,  therefore,  to  reestab- 
lish these  engines  of  terrorism  and  the 
institution  which  inevitably  demands 
their  existence.  Ignore  and  set  aside 
the  Proclamation  of  Emancipation ; 
betray  the  auxiliary  black  man  ;  throt- 
tle and  destroy  the  incipient  party  of 
freedom  in  its  birth ;  turn  the  Young 
South,  just  rising  into  existence  as  the 
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friend    of  liberty   and   progress,  over, 

stripped  and  unprotected,  into  the  hands 
of  the  Old  South,  with  its  thongs,  its 
thumbscrews,  and  its  Lynch  law; 
throw  aside,  the  moment  it  is  acquired, 
the  power  to  civilize  and  regenerate  the 
South — not  because  the  war  and  the 
free  discussion  which  accompany  the 
war  have  killed  sltvery,  but  because  they 
an  kitting  it,  and  will  be  sure  to  kill  it 
unless  they  are  speedily  withdrawn. 

'  But  the  war,'  we  are  told,  '  has 
ended  all  that.  There  can  be  no  mobs 
where  the  bayonet  governs;  nor  arbitrary 
local  laws  where  general  military  law  is 
paramount.  The  discussion  of  slavery 
is  as  free  no  to  in  New  Orleans  as  it  is  in 
New  York.*  True:  therefore,  hasten  to 
restore  the  reign  of  mobs,  or  jou  will 
hurt  the  feelings  of  the  men  who  make 
the  mobs.  Withdraw  speedily  '  the 
general  military  law,'  and  its  '  para- 
mount '  control,  expressly  in  order  that 
the  operation  of  '  the  arbitrary  local 
laws '  may  be  resumed.  Urge  up  the 
measures  which  will  put  an  end  to  the 
state  of  affairs  in  which  '  the  discussion 
of  slavery  is  as  free  in  New  Orleans  as 
it  is  in  New  York.' 

'  And  in  the  Border  States,  where  the 
civil  laics  still  prevail,  hostility  to  the  re- 
bellion has  excited  such  a  dissatisfaction 
with  slavery  as  its  cause,  that,  by  general 
consent,  perfect  freedom  is  allowed  in  ar- 
guing against  the  institution.''  This  is 
true  while  a  United  States  force  is  in 
the  vicinity  to  overawe  traitors — while 
the  friends  of  freedom  feel  confident 
that  they  have  the  strength  of  a  nation 
at  their  back  to  aid  them  in  resisting 
the  local  tyranny  ;  hasten,  therefore,  to 
remove  these  supports,  and  leave  them 
to  struggle  single  handed  and  hope- 
lessly against  an  inveterate  and  hoary 
despotism,  which  knows  no  law  higher 
than  its  own  will ;  and  which  has  al- 
ways been  competent  to  crush  out  every 
rising  aspiration  toward  freedom  ;  until 
the  accidental  advantages  of  the  war 
encouraged  that  timid  utterance  of  true 
American  sentiment  in  those  quarters 
which  is  just  now  beginning  feebly  to 


make  itself  heard  and  felt.  Hasten, 
therefore,  to  withdraw  that  support  at 
the  instant  of  time  when  the  local 
friends  of  freedom  have  just  been  in- 
duced to  declare  themselves,  and  so  to 
become  the  unshielded  victims  of  slave- 
holding  vindictiveness  the  instant  the 
provisional  security  of  the  new  party 
derived  from  abroad  ceases  to  exist. 
What  would  '  the  dissatisfaction  with 
slavery  '  from  '  hostility  to  the  rebel- 
lion '  have  amounted  to  in  Maryland,  as 
a  power,  against  the  haughty  and  over- 
bearing authority  of  the  slaveholding 
Despotism,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
war,  without  the  intervention  of  Gene- 
ral Butler  ;  or  that  of  Missouri,  without 
that  of  General  Fremont  ?  What  would 
that  same  dissatisfaction  with  Slavery 
amount  to  at  this  very  day  even,  in 
those  States,  against  the  reflex  wave  of 
pro-slavery  influence  and  power,  if  all 
influence  from  the  armies  and  authori- 
ty of  the  United  States  were  completely 
withdrawn  ?  Or,  granting  even  that 
in  those  two  Border  States,  the  most 
advanced  of  all,  the  most  under  ordi- 
nary influences  from  the  Free  States, 
there  is  already  inaugurated  an  Anti- 
slavery  Movement  which  would  retain 
energy  enough  to  carry  on  the  struggle 
without  foreign  aid — which  even  is 
extremely  doubtful ;  the  case  would 
stand  wholly  otherwise  in  Mississippi, 
Alabama,  Louisiana,  or  Arkansas,  where 
no  well-constituted  Party  of  Freedom 
has  as  yet  achieved  any  successes,  and 
where  the  slaveholding  interest  and 
desperation  are  ten  times  stronger  than 
they  are  in  the  Border  States. 

'  We  say,  then,'  says  the  Times  writer, 
'  that  even  if  the  National  Government 
had  tlie  right  to  institute  new  civil  meas- 
ures against  slavery,  it  would  not  be  ne- 
cessary. The  unavoidable  military  opera- 
tions of  the  war,  and  the  free  discussion 
which  is  sure  to  attend  it,  are  enough  of 
themselves  to  break  down  the  institution. 
The  Government  has  simply  to  stand 
quiet  and  let  those  influences  work."1 

All  this,  urged  for  the  purposes  for 
wdiich  it  is  here  urged,  is  simply  crying, 
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Peace  !  peace  !  when  there  is  no  peace,  treated  as  the  new  and  loyal  South ; 
If  these  influences,  the  presence  of  the  and  not  a  trumped-up  party,  which 
war  power  and  free  discussion,  be  to  may  arise  any  day,  of  as  bitter  traitors 
continue,  very  good.  Then,  indeed,  is  as  ever  lived,  but  who,  seeing  the  hope- 
there  a  chance,  amounting  almost  to  a  lessness  of  their  cause,  which  is,  at  bot- 
certainty,  that  Slavery  will  have  to  sue-  torn,  Slavery,  and  nothing  else,  under 
cumb,  and  all  of  these  considerations,  the  present  issue  of  war,  shall  give  in 
urged  as  a  reason  why  the  war  power  a  hollow  and  pretended  profession  of 
should  be  retained  for  an  adequate  loyalty,  in  order  to  secure,  by  other 
period  over  the  Slave  States,  even  after  means,  the  same  end.-  Does  this  truly 
their  nominal  submission,  and  free  dis-  loyal  party  at  the  South  anywhere  as  yet 
cussion  encouraged  and  protected  by  wish  the  withdrawal  of  the  protection 
that  power — which  we  understand  to  of  the  General  Government,  and  desire 
be  the  policy  recommended  by  General  to  be  turned  over  to  the  tender  mercies 
Butler — are  consequent,  logical,  and  pa-  of  their  false  and  subtle  enemy — which 
triotic ;  but  put  forth  as  reasons  why  we  are  unheard-of  cruelties  ?  Let  the  rep- 
should  hasten  to  surrender  the  influence  resentation  of  the  thousand  loyal  men 
over  the  destiny  of  man  which  has  been  from  Middle  Tennessee,  recently  made 
so  providentially,  and  yet  with  such  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
immense  sacrifice,  placed  in  our  hands,  answer.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  noth- 
they  are  practically  hostile  to  the  vital  ing  which  those  men  so  greatly  dread 
purposes  of  the  war,  however  honest  — nothing  which  so  checks  their  more 
and  simple  minded  may  be  the  individ-  rapid  development  as  a  party — as  the 
uals  who  recommend  them.  fear  that  they  may  be  so  abandoned 

Again :    '  Territorialize  them    because  before    their  work  is   sufficiently   ad- 

you  hate  slavery,  and  the  inevitable  result  vanced  to  secure  its  completion. 
will  be  that  you  will  only  make  them  love        The    three  years   which  the    Times 

slavery  the  more]  etc.  writer  concedes  to  the  existence  of  an 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  insist  on  the  anomaly  in  our  Government,  may  be 
technical  process  of  territorializing  the  amply  enough  to  accomplish  all  that 
conquered  rebel  States.  What  we  do  is  required.  So  far  from  imbittering 
insist  on  is  that  the  military  authority,  the  feelings  of  the  true  Mends  of  the 
which  the  nation  has  so  laboriously  Union  in  the  South,  assurance  of  the 
asserted  and  acquired  over  them,  shall  continuance  of  such  a  protection  over 
not  be  withdrawn  until  the  natural  them,  even  for  that  length  of  time, 
and  necessary  and  appropriate  conse-  would  infuse  new  confidence  and  new 
quences  of  the  war  shall  have  been  at-  activity  into  all  their  movements.  It 
tained ;  and  that  among  these  is  the  is  clearly  the  right  of  the  policeman  to 
inauguration  of  Freedom  instead  of  the  judge  when  the  mob  is  effectually  sup- 
reinstitution  of  that  hideous  anomaly  pressed,  and  as  much  his  duty  not  to 
of  the  nations,  American  Slavery.  We  allow  himself  to  be  surprised  and  over- 
insist  that  the  rising,  but  as  yet  the  mastered  by  a  pretended  and  hollow 
feeble  and  timid  Freedom  Party  of  the  submission  for  the  sake  of  seizing  an 
South,  including  the  blacks  and  a  grow-  advantage,  as  it  is  to  inflict  effectual 
ing  number  of  the  poor  whites,  so  fast  blows  of  his  cudgel  while  the  row  is  in 
as  they  become  rightly  informed,  with  a  its  more  flagrant  stages  of  development, 
small  number  of  enlightened,  generous,  The  United  States,  having  interfered 
and  noble-minded  men  of  the  planter  by  force  to  suppress  a  national  riot,  has 
class,  who  sympathize  with  freedom,  a  clear  right,  and  a  bounden  duty,  not 
and  are  truly  loyal  in  sympathy  and  to  abandon  the  region  of  the  disturb- 
soul  to  American  principles  and  the  ance  until  the  animus  of  rebellion  is 
American  Government,  be  regarded  and  subdued  as  effectually  as  its  open  mani- 
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festation  ;  and  knowing  that  that  ani- 
mus is  identical  with  the  spirit,  pur- 
poses, and  designs  of  the  slaveholding 
class — a  conspiracy,  in  line,  to  over- 
throw the  Government  in  that  sole  be- 
half— it  is  alike  bound  effectually  to 
cripple  or  actually  to  exterminate  that 
malign  influence. 

Again  says  our  writer  under  review: 
'  When  the  South  his  been  overcome  in 
fair  fght,  ice  must  give  its  reason  a 
chance  to  assert  itself.'1  Very  true,  if  the 
mode  of  doing  so  be  not  foolishly  mis- 
understood. The  error  here  is  in 
speaking  of  the  South  as  one,  whereas 
from  this  time  forward  and  for  some 
years  to  come,  there  will  be  an  Old 
South,  rebellious  at  heart,  malignant, 
defiant,  cruel,  and  revengeful  to  the 
last  degree — bold,  accustomed  to  rule 
with  unquestioned  authority  —  and, 
when  conquered,  refusing  to  remain 
conquered,  except  as  the  grapple  of  the 
conqueror  is  still  at  its  throat ;  and  a 
New  South,  loyal,  loving,  and  devoted 
to  its  deliverers,  but  timid,  shrinking, 
and  tentative  of  its  powers — liberty- 
loving,  and  truly  American  in  senti- 
ment, but  unused  to  the  exercise  of 
political  supremacy,  unorganized,  and 
weak ; — an  old  South,  refusing  every 
appeal  to  reason,  and  only  thirsting  for 
vengeance  ;  and  a  new  South,  ready  to 
reason  and  to  be  reasoned  with,  and 
looking  gratefully  to  the  National  Gov- 
ernment as  its  guide  and  protector  in 
the  unequal  contest  before  it — more 
fearful  to  it  than  ever — at  the  close  of 
the  war.  How,  then,  shall  wre  '  give 
the  reason  of  the  South  a  chance  to 
assert  itself '  ?  By  withdrawing  our 
support  from  our  friends,  and  the  friends 
of  America,  and  of  man,  in  the  South, 
and  turning  them  over,  like  sheep  to 
the  wolves,  to  their  unreasoning  and 
vindictive  enemies  ;  or  by  standing  by 
them  in  the  weakness  of  their  first  essay 
to  depend  on  reason  and  justice  in  the 
place  of  force  or  fraud  ;  by  developing, 
in  fine,  the  reason  of  the  South,  w-hich 
has  been  for  a  century  overridden  and 
suppressed  by  the  incubus  of  an  organ- 


ized despotism,  from  which  there  is 
now,  for  the  first  time,  the  chance  of  a 
redemption,  if  these  friends  of  Southern 
reason  do  not  commit  a  blunder  in 
their  understanding  of  the  case  ? 

1  Whenever?  says  the  Times  writer, 
'  there  is  sound  reason  to  believe  that  a 
sound  loyal  majority  of  the  State  want  it 
(reconstruction'),  let  tliem  have  it — and 
that,  too,  without  imposing  any  conditions 
concerning  slavery.''  That  is  to  say, 
abandon  the  Proclamation  of  Emanci- 
pation, betray  the  colored  man,  who, 
trusting  to  our  faith,  is  now  enrolling 
himself  in  our  armies ;  betray  the  timid 
friends  of  freedom,  who,  by  our  encour- 
agement, have  dared  to  proclaim  their 
love  of  liberty,  and  subject  themselves 
to  inevitable  banishment  or  extermina- 
tion, unless  the  programme  of  a  new 
free  South  be  executed  triumphantly 
and  to  the  letter ;  furnish  to  the  most 
malignant  slaveholding  faction  an 
equal  chance  at  the  very  least,  on  a 
hollow  pretence  of  loyalty,  to  recover 
the  ascendant  and  annihilate  the  new 
party  of  emancipation  and  a  regenerated 
South ;  and  all  this  to  save  the  South- 
ern malignants  from  being  subjected  to 
an  unpleasant  sense  of '  subordination ; ' 
to  prevent  imbittering  their  senti- 
ments ;  as  if  it  were  possible  to  add 
bitterness  to  gall,  or  venom  to  the  virus 
of  the  rattlesnake.  The  most  imbitter- 
ing and  offensive  thing  that  can  ever 
be  done  to  those  men  is  done  the  mo- 
ment you  pronounce  the  words  of  free- 
dom and  human  rights,  in  conjunction 
with  each  other,  as  if  they  were  the 
same  thing.  That  done,  every  other 
measure  grows  mild.  To  territorialize 
the  whole  South,  and  place  a  satrap 
over  every  parish  and  county  of  it — say- 
ing no  word  for  freedom — would  be  a 
gentle  and  conciliating  procedure  com- 
pared with  the  most  innocent  utterance 
of  a  mere  sentiment  in  behalf  of  eman- 
cipation and  the  elevation  of  the  negro 
to  the  status  of  a  man.  Why,  then, 
strain  at  a  gnat  when  we  have  already 
swallowed  a  camel  ?  If  we  mean  any- 
thing by  Emancipation  Proclamations, 
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the  organization  of  negro  troops,  or 
even  by  our  own  inherent  love  of  liber- 
ty, nothing  after  that  need  ever  be 
handled  gingerly  with  the  South. 
Every  recommendation  to  abstain  from 
giving  her  offence  is  simply  a  recom- 
mendation to  recede,  not  only  from  our 
whole  war  policy  now  so  happily  inau- 
gurated, but  to  recede  from  every  gen- 
uine and  efficient  sentiment  the  North- 
ern people  may  entertain,  or  ever  have 
entertained,  in  behalf  of  the  distinctive- 
ly American  idea :  the  freedom  and 
equality  before  the  law  of  all  men. 

'  If  this  just  and  rational  policy  is 
faithfully  carried  out ,'  continues  our 
editor,  '  and  no  arbitrary  issues  are 
foisted  in  to  impose  a  sense  of  subordina- 
tion, toe  have  not  a  doubt  that  every  Slave 
State  ■will  follow  the  emancipating  'policy 
which  the  Border  States,  of  their  own  ac- 
cord, have  already  entered  upon  with  such 
decision.  Even  if  loyal  duty  don't  prompt 
it,  interest  will ;  for  slavery,  after  having 
been  crippled,  as  it  has  been  by  the  war, 
even  if  it  could  live,  would  only  be  an  en- 
cumbrance. But  it  can't  live.  It  is  al- 
ready half  dead.  Let  the  loyal  men  of 
the  South  finish  it  and  bury  it  in  their 
own  way? 

Now  it  is  precisely  this  simple- 
minded  and  easy  credence  that  every- 
thing will  go  right  if  it  be  at  once 
handed  over  to  the  management  of  the 
men  who  may  have  been  whipped  in 
the  battle  field— this  overweening  con- 
fidence on  the  part  of  good  men,  and 
intelligent  men,  too,  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  intelligence,  at  the  North, 
which  is  the  most  dangerous  feature  of 
the  whole  matter.  We  are  just  enter- 
ing upon  the  real  crisis  of  the  war, 
when  the  war,  by  many,  will  be  thought 
finished.  It  is  exceedingly  doubtful 
whether  in  any  single  Border  State  the 
Anti-slavery  Movement  has  received  as 
yet  any  such  impetus  or  gained  any 
such  secure  foothold  that  it  could  main- 
tain the  struggle  for  a  six  months,  if 
the  influence  growing  out  of  the  pres- 
ence of  the  war  in  their  midst  were 
withdrawn,   and    the   political  power 


were  remanded  in  full  to  the  local  au- 
thorities ;  and,  in  respect  to  the  States 
farther  South,  and  wholly  committed 
to  the  institution,  it  is  certain  that 
Slavery  has  hardly  received  what  would 
prove  a  serious  scratch  upon  its  epi- 
dermis, if  such  changes  were  now  to 
take  place. 

Indeed,  on  the  contrary,  there  was 
never  a  time  when  temptation  to  slave- 
holding  was  a  third  part  wThat  it  is 
to-day,  aside  from  the  threat  of  danger 
hanging  over  it  from  the  continuance 
of  the  war,  and  the  supposed  determi- 
nation of  the  Northern  conquerors  to 
put  an  end  to  it.  The  vital  principle 
of  Slavery  which  overrides  every  other 
consideration,  is  the  extra-profitable 
nature  and  state  of  slave-labor  products. 
The  writer  has  himself  seen  Slavery 
firmly  seated  in  the  saddle  and  unas- 
sailable in  an  exposed  region  of  the 
South,  with  cotton  at  from  eight  to 
twelve  cents  on  the  pound,  and  the 
same  institution  trembling  toward  its 
downfall  when  cotton  fell  to  four  and 
a  half  and  five  cents  on  the  plantation. 
What  must  then  be  its  hold  on  the  cupid- 
ity of  Southern  men  when  the  condition 
of  Slavery,  by  virtue  of  the  same  state 
of  war  which  threatens  its  existence  on 
the  one  hand,  has  caused  the  price  of 
cotton  to  rule,  on  the  other  hand, 
from  twenty-five  to  seventy-five  cents  a 
pound,  and  has  affected,  in  a  somewhat 
similar  way,  every  other  product  of  the 
sort !  An  immense  premium  is  thus 
offered  for  the  continuance  of  the  insti- 
tution, and  the  danger  is  not  slight 
that  our  own  Northern  men,  thrown 
into  the  South,  would  be  seduced,  in 
great  numbers,  by  the  temptation,  into 
becoming  themselves  slavery  propa- 
gandists, unless  the  exigencies  of  the 
war,  the  esprit  du  corps,  and  the  soli- 
darity of  interests  springing  up  be- 
tween them  and  the  negro  soldiers, 
and  the  prompt  and  energetic  activity 
of  the  Government  in  behalf  of  an 
emancipation  policy  were  all  to  com- 
bine to  prevent  it.  In  talking  of  Sla- 
very, its  power,  its  weakness,   or  its 
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prospects,  men,  unless  they  have  been 
intimately  mixed  up  with  its  workings, 

are  apt  to  be  reckoning  without  their 
host.  Our  own  sentiment  of  justice  iu 
the  matter,  North,  poor  and  feeble  as  it 
is  in  most  of  us,  is  immensely  aided  by 
the  negative  fact  that  our  interests  do 
not  happen  to  be  immediately  involved 
adversely.  Not  one  in  ten  thousand 
of  Northern  men  or  Europeans,  thrown 
into  the  South  previous  to  the  war,  ever 
withstood  the  infection  of  pro-slavery 
sentiment  and  action.  Our  soldiers  do 
so  now,  only  because  they  are  in  large 
bodies,  because  they  are  fighting  the 
Southern  men,  and  because  they  are 
becoming  more  and  more  identified 
with  a  distinct  national  policy  in  be- 
half of  emancipation  and  the  rights  of 
man.  "Withdraw  these  causes,  and  the 
effects  would  be  rapidly  reversed. 
Northern  officers  and  men  could  not 
be  trusted  to  fraternize  with  the  slave- 
holding  aristocracy,  previous  to  the 
time  when  the  backbone  of  the  institu- 
tion of  Slavery  should  have  been  effec- 
tually broken  ;  not  because  they  are  bad 
men,  but  because  they  are  men,  and 
would  act,  under  similar  circumstances, 
as  men — alike  Northern,  Southern,  and 
European  men — have  acted  in  the  years 
that  are  past.  There  is  a  far  more  re- 
liable and  trustworthy  party  of  South- 
ern anti-slavery  men  than  are  as  yet 
their  Northern  allies ;  men  who  have 
suffered  intensely  from  actual  contact 
and  struggle  with  the  institution,  and 
who  have  felt,  in  some  measure,  the 
steel  of  Slavery  enter  their  own  souls ; 
but  they  are  not  numerous  enough  to 
stand  with'out  the  aid  of  these  same 
untrustworthy  Northern  auxiliaries, 
who  already,  at  the  first  indication  of 
incipient  success  for  our  arms,  propose, 
like  this  writer,  to  remand  them  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  a  Southern  majority 
rule.  It  is  the  fear  of  this  treachery 
which  makes  them  so  few  as  they  are, 
and  so  weak.  It  is  these  men  whom 
we  wish  to  see  sustained,  recognized  as 
the  loyal  and  the  new  South,  and  aided 
in  the  work  of  reconstruction,  when 


the  somewhat  distant  period  for  it  to 
be  safe  and  wise  shall  have  arrived. 
They  are  the  men  who  will  teach  us 
wisdom,  if  we  will  follow  their  advice  ; 
and  they,  be  assured  of  it,  will  not 
clamor  for  any  early  and  thoughtless 
surrender  of  our  present  advantages, 
for  fear  of  hurting  the  sensibilities  of 
the  South  by  imposing  a  sense  of '  sub- 
ordination.' "With  the  agony  of  de- 
spair, such  men  would  remonstrate 
against  any  such  suicidal  policy,  and 
entreat  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  the  people  of  the  North  to 
stand  by  them  in  their  great  distress, 
through,  until  the  end.  While  writing, 
the  following  newspaper  paragraph  at- 
tracts our  attention,  and  is  a  fair  ex- 
pression of  the  truth  we  are  seeking  to 
inculcate : 

1  The  Hon.  Silas  Casey,  of  Ken- 
tucky, brings  news  of  the  most  in- 
tense feeling,  on  the  subject  of  holding 
slaves  in  the  Border  States,  among 
Union  men.  They  contend  that  the 
restriction  in  the  President's  Proclama- 
tion has  made  Kentucky  and  Tennessee 
a  '  national  slave  pen,'  where  slaves, 
fleeing  from  the  '  confederate '  States, 
are  bought  and  sold  by  the  thousand. 
He  says  the  Unionists  to  a  man  are  in 
favor  of  immediate  and  sweeping  eman- 
cipation of  all  slaves  within  their  bor- 
ders— that  there  can  be  no  protection 
for  a  Unionist  as  long  as  aristocratic 
secessionists  are  allowed  to  hold  all 
their  old  slaves,  and  are  protected  in 
buying  human  beings,  once  freed  by 
the  President's  Proclamation.  The 
last  and  most  important  step  to  be 
taken  by  the  Government,  to  insure 
Unionism  in  the  Border  States,  is  to 
emancipate  the  slaves  of  disloyalists  in 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  The  military 
once  removed  from  Kentucky,  and 
again  would  commence  the  barbarism 
of  slavery.  Defenders  of  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  murdered — freedom  of 
speech  be  denied ;  the  expulsion  of 
Northern  ministers,  and  the  tar-and- 
feathering  of  Northern  schoolmasters, 
for  only  preferring  Union  to  secession, 
freedom  to  slavery,  would  go  on  as 
freely  as  in  the  palmiest  days  of  the 
chivalry  ;  Parson  Brownlow  would  be 
driven  from  Knoxville,  his  press  and 
dwelling  burned,  Casey  and  Green 
and  Adams  exiled' forever,  and  the  same 
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old  war  would  have  to  be  fought  over 
again,  with  all  its  blood  and  horror,  on 
Kentucky  soil.' 

The  following  comments  are  equally 
true : 


'  Again 


we  call  the  attention  of 
thoughtful  men  to  the  current  phases 
of  '  Border  State  '  politics,  and  ask  that 
they  be  deeply  considered.  If  we  open 
a  hundred  '  conservative '  journals  in 
succession,  we  shall  find  at  least  ninety 
of  them  asserting  or  assuming  that  the 
revolted  States  are  to  be  reconciled  to 
the  Union  by  new  concessions,  new 
guarantees  to  slavery.  But  those  States 
themselves  emphatically  repel  this  as- 
sumption. Every  man  in  Delaware, 
in  Maryland,  in  Tennessee,  in  Missouri, 
who  is  heartily  and  thoroughly  anti- 
rebel  is  also  anti-slavery,  and  nearly 
every  one  is  for  immediate,  not  gradual, 
emancipation.  They  were  not  Re- 
publicans ;  not  one  in  twenty  of  them 
voted  for  Lincoln ;  they  make  no  spe- 
cial pretensions  to  philanthropy  ;  but 
they  mean  to  live  and  die  in  the  Union, 
and  they  do  not  choose  to  have  their 
throats  cut  by  rebels ;  so  they  desire 
that  slavery  should  die,  knowing  by 
practical  experience,  by  personal  ob- 
servation, that  slavery  and  the  rebel- 
lion are  but  two  phases  of  the  same 
thing — two  names  for  one  reality.' 

Slavery,  as  things  are,  is  neither 
'  crippled  '  nor  '  half  dead.'  It  is  only 
a  little  sick,  and  threatened  with  being 
made  more  so,  if  the  same  effectual 
blows  which  have  been  dealt  it  are  fol- 
lowed up  hereafter  with  other  blows 
still  more  effectual. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
writer  of  the  Times  article  we  have  been 
reviewing,  has  passed  some  time  with 
the  Army  of  the  Cumberland ;  that  he 
has  viewed  the  subject  impartially  from 
what  he  deems  a  large  field  of  obser- 
vation ;  and  that  he  speaks  honestly 
what  he  believes.  But  no  observation 
even  of  that  kind  is  sufficient  to  open 
the  whole  case.  Let  him  be  a  South- 
ern man,  or  a  Northern  man  residing 
at  the  South,  and  committed  to  the 
emancipation  policy ;  let  him  stay  be- 
hind and  see  the  banners  of  our  army 
gradually  retiring  to  the  North,  and 
the  banished  leaders 'of  the  rebellion 


and  other  slaveholding  tyrants  and 
harpies  gathering  in  the  wake  and 
gradually  surrounding  him  and  his 
little  band  of  patriots — reclaiming  all 
their  old  authority  and  overawing  and 
trampling  down  every  incipient  blade 
of  the  crop  of  freedom,  which  had  been 
planted  in  the  presence  and  under  the 
shadow  of  our  armies — and  he  will  be 
better  prepared  to  judge.  From  even 
the  high  authority  of  General  Grant 
himself,  on  this  subject,  we  dissent. 
Let  him  first  grapple  with  a  Southern 
slaveholding  public  sentiment,  as  a 
peaceable  citizen  holding  adverse  opin- 
ions, and  without  a  victorious  army  at 
his  back,  and  he  will  be  better  qualified 
to  form  and  give  a  reliable  opinion. 
He  is  represented  as  having  said,  in  a 
private  letter  to  the  Hon.  E.  F.  Wash- 
burn, of  the  date  of  August  13th,  1863, 
that  the  people  of  the  North  need  not 
quarrel  over  the  institution  of  Slavery ; 
that  what  Vice-President  Stevens  ac- 
knowledges as  the  corner  stone  of  the 
confederacy  is  already  knocked  out; 
that  Slavery  is  already  dead,  and  cannot 
be  resurrected;  that  it  would  take  a 
standing  army  to  maintain  Slavery  in 
the  South,  if  we  were  to  make  peace 
to-day  guaranteeing  to  the  South  all 
their  former  constitutional  privileges, 
etc.  With  profound  respect  for  General 
Grant  as  a  man  and  a  soldier,  we  would 
still  prefer  the  opinion,  on  this  point, 
of  any  earnest  member  of  the  young 
and  feeble  anti-slavery  party  of  the 
South,  who  resides  a  few  miles  away 
from  the  actual  reach  of  the  authority 
and  influence  of  a  Federal  army. 

It  is  refreshing  to  know  that  to  this 
opinion  of  the  victorious  general,  of 
exceedingly  doubtful  value,  upon  the 
specific  point  in  question,  he  adds  these 
memorable  and  patriotic  words  : 

'  I  never  was  an  Abolitionist,  not  even 
what  would  be  called  anti-slavery,  but 
I  try  to  judge  fairly  and  honestly,  and 
it  became  patent  to  my  mind  early  in 
the  rebellion  that  the  North  and  South 
could  never  live  at  peace  with  each 
other  except  as  one  nation,  and  that 
without  slavery.     As  anxious  as  I  am 
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to  see  peace  established,  I  would  not, 
therefore,  be  willing  to  see  any  settle- 
ment until  this  question  is  forever  set- 
tled.' 

Almost  the  only  men  in  the  nation 
who  are  really  competent  to  judge 
when  Slavery  is  really  dead,  in  any  re- 
gion} are  those  Northern  and  Western 
anti-slavery  men  who  have  come  into 
long  and  deadly  collision  with  its  spirit 
and  power  in  Kansas  and  upon  the 
western  border  of  Missouri.  Even 
Northern  and  Eastern  Abolitionists, 
better  versed  perhaps  in  the  theory  of 
the  subject,  would  prove  very  incom- 
petent if  matched  in  practical  hostility 
with  slaveholding  opinion  and  might — 
slaveholding  vindictiveness,  cunning, 
treachery,  and  recklessness  of  every 
consideration,  human  or  divine,  but 
the  gaining  of  their  one  end,  the  reten- 
tion of  their  hold  over  the  slave. 

It  is  again  refreshing,  in  the  midst 
of  the  open  or  covert  defence  and  pro- 
tection among  us  of  the  surviving  rem- 
nant of  Slavery  at  the  South,  granting 
for  the  moment  that  it  is  now  reduced 
to  that,  and  in  the  midst  of  such  easy 
and  over-credulous  and  mistaken  as- 
sumptions of  its  complete,  virtual  de- 
struction already,  by  undoubted  friends 
of  freedom,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Times 
editor,  General  Grant,  and  numerous 
others,  to  listen  to  such  hearty  utter- 
ances, in  the  keynote  of  the  right  pol- 
icy, as  were  made  by  Secretary  Chase 
in  his  recent  speech  at  Cincinnati,  and 
to  be  able  to  believe  that  they  fore- 
shadow the  course  of  the  Administra- 
tion in  this  trying  epoch  of  our  coun- 
try's history.  "We  quote  the  following 
report : 

'  It  was  never  intended  to  interfere 
with  States  that  were  loyal.  This 
Proclamation  come3  up  as  a  great  fea- 
ture in  this  war.  In  my  judgment  the 
Proclamation  was  the  right  thing  in 
the  right  place,  and  without  it  I  am 
just  as  sure  as  I  am  of  my  own  exist- 
ence that  we  could  not  have  made  the 
progress  we  have  made.  And  I  hold 
that  the  man  who  denounces  the  Proc- 
lamation either  speaks  ignorantly, 
speaks  about  that  of  which  he  knows 


little  or  nothing,  or  else  he   really  de- 
sires that  the  rebellion  should  succeed. 

4  There  are  two  classes  of  States  in 
the  South  ;  there  is  the  class  of  States 
that  is  affected  by  the  Proclamation, 
and  a  class  of  States  that  is  not.  With 
this  last  class  of  States,  which  is  not 
affected  by  the  Proclamation,  we  have 
simply  nothing  to  do,  except  to  bid 
God  speed  to  the  unconditional  Union 
men  of  those  States,  that  they  will  do 
their  own  work  in  their  own  way  and 
in  their  own  time,  and  all  we  have  to 
do  is  to  stand  by  them. 

'  But  in  the  States  which  are  affected 
by  the  Proclamation  the  case  is  differ- 
ent. Either  the  Proclamation  was  a 
great,  monstrous  sham,  and  an  imposi- 
tion in  the  face  of  the  world,  or  else  that 
Proclamation  was  an  effectual  thing, 
and  there  are  no  slaves  to-day  in  the 
rebel  States.  They  are  all  enfranchised 
by  the  Proclamation,  for  what  says  it  ? 
All  the  slaves  of  these  States  are  de- 
clared now  and  forever  free,  and  the  ex- 
ecutive power  is  pledged  to  the  main- 
tenance of  their  freedom.  If  it  were  not 
so  it  would  be  a  national  imposture, 
and  I  would  no  more  be  guilty  of  that 
piece  of  infamy  than  I  would  steal  into 
your  house  at  night  and  rob  your  pan- 
try. But  what  have  we  to  do  with  this 
Proclamation  in  the  rebellious  Slave 
States  ?  It  is  a  very  simple  thing  :  just 
simply  recognize  the  Union  men  who  re- 
main in  those  States.  Such  men  as  Mr. 
Flanders,  and  Mr.  May,  and  a  whole 
host  of  others,  who  were  known  as 
slaveowners,  are  now  satisfied  that  the 
Union  men  of  the  South  must  see  to  it 
that  slavery  must  never  be  permitted 
to  be  reestablished  in  those  States. 
Take  such  a  man  as  the  Hon.  Charles 
Anderson.  When  he  went  home  and 
stood  up  for  the  Union,  what  did  the 
slave  aristocracy  do  for  him  ?  They 
drove  him  from  the  State,  and  his  wife 
and  little  ones  were  obliged  to  take 
shelter  in  the  bush.  And  so  with  mul- 
titudes of  Union  men  in  Texas  at  the 
present  day.  But  all  of  them  wish  to 
get  back  and  establish  a  Free  State  in 
Texas  ;  because,  they  say,  no  other  than 
a  Free  State  can  ever  protect  them 
from  the  enemies  of  human  freedom, 
and,  I  was  going  to  say,  of  human  na- 
ture. Again,  in  Florida  there  were 
many  who  were  driven  away  who  are 
now  anxious  to  return.  Is  there  a  man 
here  who  wants  these  noble,  generous 
Union  men  of  the  South  to  go  back  to  le 
trampled  wide?'  foot  by  restored  rebels  ! 
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Let  theni  go  back,  but  let  them  go 
back  under  the  segis  of  the  American 
Union,  and  the  protection  of  the  Gov- 
ernment pledged  to  them,  and  then 
they  will  take  care  to  settle  this  ques- 
tion of  slavery.  They  will  amend  the 
Constitution  so  as  to  put  the  slavery 
question  where  it  ought  to  be.  When 
that  is  done,  who  is  going  to  talk  about 
the  Proclamation  ?  You  have  here, 
my  fellow  citizens,  an  intelligent  state- 
ment, as  it  seems  to  me,  of  the  manner 
in  which  this  thing  can  be  settled : 
simply  by  standing  by  the  uncondition- 
al Union  men — who  almost  all  of  them 
have  embraced  the  doctrine  of  emanci- 
pation in  the  Border  States — and  stand- 
ing by  the  Union  men  in  the  rebellious 
States,  and  letting  them  protect  them- 
selves against  the  institution  of  sla- 
very.' 

At  this  stage  of  the  present  writing, 
and  having  just  transferred  these  man- 
ly, patriotic,  and  statesmanlike  senti- 
ments to  our  columns,  hoping  that  they 
might  foreshadow  the  fixed  policy  of 
the  Administration,  of  which  Mr.  Chase 
is  so  able  and  distinguished  a  member, 
we  are  overtaken  by  more  than  a  full 
fruition  of  the  hope  in  the  publication 
of  the  President's  Message  and  Procla- 
mation  of  Amnesty  to  the  South,  upon 
the  sole  condition  of  the  perpetual 
maintenance  of  the  Proclamation  of 
Emancipation  issued  a  year  ago ;  in 
other  words,  upon  the  condition  of  the 
total  and  definitive  extinction  of  Slavery 
in  the  South.  The  men  of  the  South 
who  are  ready  for  this  are  to  be  recog- 
nized as  the  loyal  citizens,  the  New 
South — precisely  what  ought  to  be 
done.  The  machinery  of  the  old  State 
Governments  is  to  remain  intact,  but 
to  be  turned  over  to  this  regenerated 
Southern  party  for  administration. 
The  whole  military  and  civil  force  of 
the  Union  is  to  retain  its  guardianship 
over  the  South,  during  the  transition, 
and  to  remain  pledged  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  status  of  freedom  united 
with  loyalty,  until,  by  the  growth  and 
stability  of  the  new  order  of  things,  the 
conquered  territory  shall  dispense  with 
its  continued  intervention.  The  plan 
devised  by  the  President  is  admirable, 


and  symptoms  already  exist  that,  like 
so  many  other  of  his  leading  measures, 
it  is  destined  to  meet  with  unbounded 
acceptance  and  popularity,  from  even 
the  most  diverse  and  disharmonious 
quarters.  Trusting,  therefore,  that  the 
practical  administration  of  the  war  is 
drifting  into  the  right  policy,  based 
on  the  true  theory  of  its  causes  and  le- 
gitimate termination,  we  may  leave 
these  merely  political  and  military  ques- 
tions, and  revert,  in  conclusion,  to  the 
possible  remaining  eventualities  of  the 
war.  These  may  be,  for  the  time,  (1.) 
Seemingly  prosperous  and  fortunate, 
or,  (2.)  Seemingly  accompanied  with 
disaster,  discouragement,  and  dismay — 
ulterior  even  to  the  eventual  triumph 
of  our  arms  over  the  open  enemies  of 
the  existing  order  of  things. 

Firstly,  then,  it  may  happen,  that 
from  this  time  out  we  shall  be  more  and 
more  decisively  triumphant  over  the 
'  rump  '  of  the  rebellion  still  extant  in 
the  South ;  that  the  new  policy  of 
emancipation  now  so  favorably  inau- 
gurated may  work  like  a  magical  charm, 
and  that  among  the  happy  and  startling 
surprises  to  which  we  are  daily  becom- 
ing addicted,  may  be  that  of  an  unex- 
pected readiness  in  the  exhausted  and 
repentant  South  to  acquiesce  in  the 
new  order  of  things ;  that  our  new 
financial  scheme  may  develop  germs  of 
commercial  prosperity  more  than  ade- 
quate to  compensate  for  all  the  strain 
upon  our  national  energy  and  resources 
imposed  by  the  war  ;  that  an  immense 
and  unparalleled  expansion  of  nation- 
al prosperity,  hardly  marred  by  the 
ripple  of  our  financial  encumbrances, 
may  be  in  waiting  for  the  future  United 
States  of  America,  and  lie  spread  out  in 
the  immediate  future  before  us ;  that 
untold  wealth  may  be  unearthed  fr,om 
our  mines,  marvellous  discoveries  and 
inventions  made  to  increase  our  manu- 
factures and  means  of  locomotion,  and 
new  sources  of  learning  and  art  and 
practical  action  be  opened. 

Suppose  even  less  brilliant  and  rapid 
results.     Suppose  that  the  war  lingers ; 
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that  numerous  and  desperate  battles 
have  yet  to  be  fought,  and  some  re- 
verses to  be  endured  ;  but  that  we  con- 
tinue to  hold  the  heart  of  the  South 
up  to  our  present  lines  in  Georgia  and 
East  Tennessee  ;  that  the  new  system 
of  things  is  gradually  established  and 
becomes  solidified  within  the  States  al- 
ready possessed :  even  this  state  of 
things,  if  providentially  enforced  on  us 
after  our  best  exertions  have  been  put 
forth  to  succeed,  may,  again,  unex- 
pectedly prove  to  have  concealed  under 
seeming  failure  a  more  fortunate  termi- 
nation  of  our  herculean  work.  Perhaps 
there  is  even  yet  not  enough  national 
virtue  among  us  to  leaven  the  whole 
lump,  and  thus,  by  being  delayed  of  our 
too  greedy  aspirations  for  success,  we 
may  only  the  more  surely  succeed.  A 
halt  at  this  period  of  the  war  was  fore- 
shadowed, it  will  be  remembered  by 
the  reader,  in  the  earlier  portion  of 
this  series  of  papers,  written  more  than 
two  years  ago.  At  any  rate,  if  the  re- 
maining resistance  of  the  rebel  govern- 
ment should  prove  more  obstinate  and 
prolonged  than  is  now  generally  antici- 
pated, let  there  be  no  discouragement, 
and  no  serious  disappointment.  Re- 
member again,  in  that  event,  that  our 
supreme  triumphs  are  moral  and  so- 
cial, for  which  our  military  successes 
are  merely  a  basis  ;  and  that  moral  and 
social  changes  demand  time  to  be 
consolidated  and  secured.  Immense 
changes  are  being  rapidly  effected  in 
the  public  sentiment  and  the  prospec- 
tive action  of  the  reconquered  portions 
of  the  South  ;  but  such  changes  are  not 
made  in  a  day ;  and  some  retardation 
of  the  national  aspiration  for  a  speedy 
termination  of  the  war  may  prove  our 
providential  security  against  evils 
which  our  own  pecipitancy  might  pos- 
sibly otherwise  incur.  The  retention  of 
our  present  hold,  the  gradual  but  slow 
progress  to  a  complete  final  conquest, 
and  the  steady  assimilation  of  the  rein- 
tegrated portions  of  the  South  with  our 
Northern  and  the  truly  American  char- 
acter and  sentiment,  would  still,  there- 
yol.  v. — 21 


fore,  deserve  to  be  reckoned  upon  the 
side  of  seeming  or  obvious  success. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  let  us  consider, 
for  a  moment,  the  other  alternative — 
that  of  apparent  disaster,  incurred  from 
the  war,  not  so  much  in  the  light  of 
overwhelming  military  defeats,  which 
need  hardly  now  to  be  seriously  appre- 
hended, as  from  financial  exhaustion 
and  other  secondary  causes  introduced 
into  the  working  of  our  national  and 
social  life  through  the  operation  and 
influence  of  the  war.  Mr.  Cobden,  un- 
doubtedly a  friend  of  our  nation,  and  a 
shrewd  observer  of  the  world's  affairs 
on  the  basis  of  experience,  or  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  past,  warns  us  to  look  for- 
ward to  a  period  of  almost  utter  pros- 
tration after  the  war  shall  have  termi- 
nated, and  to  a  train  of  serious  conse- 
quences from  the  terrific  strain  put  by 
it  upon  our  energies  and  resources. 
Forebodings  of  a  similar  kind  haunt 
the  imaginations  of  many  of  our  own 
citizens.  The  history  of  past  wars  and 
their  results  justify  the  anticipation. 
Perchance  all  this  may  prove  an  unne- 
cessary fear.  It  may  happen  that  the 
almost  boundless  recuperative  energies 
of  this  young  American  civilization  of 
ours  may  be  destined  to  astonish  our 
enemies,  our  friends,  and  ourselves,  as 
much  as  the  extent  of  our  resources  for 
action  have  already  done — that  the 
strain  put  upon  us,  instead  of  enfee- 
bling us  in  the  least,  has  been  merely  a 
healthy  exercise  for  the  growing  muscles 
and  thews  of  a  young  giant  just  now 
ripening  into  a  first  manhood,  and 
never  heretofore  called  upon  for  any 
adequate  exertion  to  display  his 
strength.  "We  once  heard  an  enthusi- 
astic and  progressive  orator,  referring 
to  the  marvels  of  modern  development, 
utter,  with  a  sublime  and  audacious  elo- 
quence, the  startling  assertion  that  ''Ex- 
perience is  a  fool?  There  is  a  sense,  no 
doubt,  in  which  the  sentiment  is  true. 
Neither  the  growth,  nor  the  inherent 
power,  nor  the  elasticity  of  the  rebound 
from  seeming  exhaustion,  nor  the  im- 
mense acceleration  of  the  rapidity  of 
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the  future  career  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, is  to  be  safely  measured  by  a  refer- 
ence to  what  has  occurred  with  former 
nationalities,  in  other  aud  different 
times.  Our  experience  of  the  future, 
whatever  it  may  be,  will  be,  no  doubt, 
essentially  different  from  any  of  the 
past. 

But  assume,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
prediction  is  essentially  well  founded ; 
that  we  have  before  us,  in  the  imme- 
diate future,  a  period  of  extreme  ex- 
haustion, depression,  and  even  of  tem- 
porary discouragement  in  the  public 
mind.  All  this  need  not,  to  the  philo- 
sophic mind,  cause  the  slightest  appre- 
hension of  permanent  evil  results — of 
any  serious  check  even,  to  our  inevita- 
ble destiny,  as  the  heirs  of  unbounded 
prosperity  and  the  leaders  of  the  van- 
guard of  the  progress  of  the  world.  A 
halt,  in  this  sense,  in  the  rapidity  of  our 
career,  would  be  only  the  necessary 
price  of  our  immense  and  invaluable 
achievement,  the  elimination  of  chattel 
slavery  from  the  constitution  of  our 
social  and  political  life.  We  have  still 
other  and  great  social  evils  remaining 
behind.  The  scientific  and  hamonious 
adjustment  of  the  relations  of  capital 
to  labor,  of  the  employers  to  the  em- 
ployed, in  the  constitution  of  our  free 
competitive  society  as  it  will  still  re- 
main after  Slavery  is  dead,  is  the  next 
great  practical  question  which  will 
force  itself  upon  our  attention,  and  in- 
sist upon  being  definitively  settled,  be- 
fore we  can  enter  upon  that  ulterior  tri- 
umphant national  development  which 
is  reserved,  in  the  decrees  of  destiny, 
for  us  as  a  people.  This  problem,  seem- 
ingly so  difficult,  will  be  found  unex- 
pectedly easy  of  solution,  so  soon  as  the 
thinking  and  practical  mind  of  the 
people  is  seriously  called  to  its  consid- 
eration. It  is  worthy  of  observation, 
that  periods  of  great  pecuniary  depres- 
sion arc  favorable  to  the  progress  of 
ideas.  It  is  written  in  the  Providence 
of  God  that  the  American  people  must, 
within  the  few  years  to  come,  solve  the 
whole  problem  of  justice  to  the  labor- 


ing man  ;  must,  indeed,  accept  its  office 
as  the  Champion  and  the  Illustrator, 
in  a  practical  way,  of  Universal  Justice, 
in  all  the  relations  of  life.  Are  we  pre- 
pared to  enter  on  this  career,  intelli- 
gently, lovingly,  and  with  voluntary 
alacrity,  from  affection  to  the  True 
and  the  Good ;  or  must  we  be  again 
scourged  into  the  consideration  of  great 
questions  lying  immediately  in  our 
way,  by  the  providential  inflictions  of 
disaster  and  distress  ? 

We  can  now  see  easily  enough,  that 
had  we  been  ready  and  desirous,  as  a 
people,  to  do  justice  to  the  black  man, 
we  should  have  escaped  the  horrors  of 
a  great  war.  We  may  predict,  with 
the  assurance  of  a  religious  faith,  back- 
ed, we  might  almost  affirm,  by  the  cer- 
tainty of  a  scientific  demonstration, 
that  if  we  are  already  sufficiently  pre- 
pared to  be  simply  just,  we  shall  be 
saved  from  the  serious  infliction  of  more 
national  suffering ;  and  that  if,  on  the 
contrary,  this  preparation  of  the  heart 
and  the  head  has  not  been  wrought  in 
us  by  what  we  have  already  endured, 
we  shall  be  called  directly  and  contin- 
uously to  the  suffering  of  more  and  per- 
haps greater  inflictions.  '  Whom  the 
Lord  loveth  he  chasteneth,'  but  not 
blindly  nor  uselessly,  and  not,  there- 
fore, after  the  right  frame  of  mind  has 
been  wrought  in  the  subject  of  the 
punishment.  The  law  is  precisely  the 
same,  whether  we  speak  theologically 
or  from  the  profoundest  philosophical 
principles ;  and  it  may  almost  be  said 
that  the  American  rjeople  have  only  to 
choose  whether  they  will  immediately 
enter,  with  the  close  of  the  war,  upon 
a  higher  career  of  prosperity,  or  wheth- 
er they  will  endure  an  additional  term 
of  tuition  in  the  school  of  adversity. 
These  words  may  seem  mystical,  unac- 
companied with  further  illustration  and 
elaboration  of  the  ideas,  but  it  is  not 
the  place  here  to  pursue  them. 

Let  us  proceed  with  the  supposition 
that  we  have  before  us,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  war,  a  period  of  great  na- 
tional   suffering.       Such    periods,    wc 
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have  already  said,  are  favorable  to  the 
development  of  thought.  We  may  add, 
they  are  alike  favorable  to  the  growth 
of  earnest  purpose.  Through  suffering 
we  are  perfected.  Thought  and  high 
purpose  are  secure  bases  of  noble 
achievement.  If  we  are  not  yet  pre- 
pared to  be  inducted  into  our  national 
mission  through  providential  favor, 
then  let  us  come  to  it  through  the  in- 
verse method  :  through  Ulterior  and  Re- 
actionary Consequence. 

It  may  be  that  we  are  to  endure  still 
more  grievous  afflictions  than  pecuniary 
and  commercial  revulsion  and  depres- 
sion. Our  political  constitution  still 
bears  in  its  bosom,  even  after  Slavery  is 
removed,  dangerous  seeds  of  anarchy 
and  prospective  revolution.  Within  the 
two  years  past,  grave  mutterings,  to 
which  American  ears  have  been  hereto- 
fore altogether  unused,  have  been  heard 
in  various  quarters,  touching  the  su- 
perior advantages  of  '  strong  govern- 
ment,' the  speakers,  mostly  of  the  high- 
er or  wealthier  order  of  life,  meaning 
thereby,  the  old  and  retrograde  forms 
of  monarchy,  or  something  of  that  sort. 
Periods  of  disaster  tend  to  reveal  a  la- 
tent lack  of  confidence  in  the  perma- 
nency of  existing  things.  Investiga- 
tions in  Sociology  impeach  the  wisdom 
of  our  institutions,  in  common  with 
that  of  all  others  that  have  been  tried  in 
the  past,  from  another  point  of  view. 
Periods  of  distress  and  privation  stim- 
ulate the  turbulence  of  the  '  dangerous 
classes.'  All  national  experience  re- 
veals, in  fine,  the  existence,  in  the  very 
nature  of  human  society,  of  great  an- 
tagonistic principles  struggling  with 
each  other  in  mighty  conflict,  and  with 
which  no  political  or  governmental  ar- 
rangements heretofore  extant  have  been 
adequate  rightly  to  cope. 

The  great  and  bloody  contest  with 
Slavery,  now  going  on,  is  an  instance 
of  such  a  conflict ;  and  the  fact  that  we, 
in  the  midst  of  this  nineteenth  century, 
had  arrived  at  the  knowledge  of  no 
better  solution  of  it  than  an  appeal  to 
the  old,  barbarous,  uncertain,  and  ter- 


rible ordeal  of  battle,  is  an  illustra* 
tion  of  the  incompetency  in  question. 
Slavery,  bad  as  it  is,  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  great  social  principle, 
which,  separated  from  the  special  mode 
of  its  manifestation,  has  in  it  that 
which  is  good  and  right.  Mr.  Cobden 
justly  characterizes  the  great  American 
war  as  an  insurrection  of  aristocracy 
against  the  principle  of  democracy. 
But  aristocracy  is  not  wholly  wrong, 
nor  is  democracy  wholly  right,  in  the 
nature  and  constitution  of  things. 
These  are  two  great  antagonistic  prin- 
ciples, when  sifted  to  the  bottom  ;  one 
the  principle  of  Order,  through  Subor- 
dination, the  soul  of  Conservatism ;  and 
the  other  the  principle  of  Freedom, 
through  Individuality,  the  soul  of  Pro- 
gression. Neither  will  ever  expunge  or 
expel  the  other  from  the  constitution 
of  man,  individually  or  collectively ; 
and  it  pertains  to  Science,  the  Science 
of  Politics,  based  on  the  Unity  of  the 
Sciences  below  that  level,  to  be  arrived 
at  by  humanity  in  the  future,  to  dis- 
cover and  lead  in  the  complete  har- 
mony and  reconciliation  between  the 
two.  The  writer  of  these  papers  has  in 
manuscript  a  labored  document  upon 
the  Slavery  question  from  this  more 
radical  and  philosophical  point  of  view, 
which  was  prepared  just  previous  to 
the  outbreak  of  the  existing  war,  in 
the  hope  of  attracting  the  leading 
minds,  North  and  South,  to  the  peace- 
able and  scientific  solution  of  the  whole 
Slavery  question.  But  the  antagonism 
was  too  far  advanced,  passions  too 
much  aroused,  the  popular  ignorance 
of  the  existence  of  higher  methods  of 
solution  too  dense,  and  the  crisis  too 
imminent  for  the  existence  of  any  de- 
mand for  such  considerations  then ; 
and  the  publication  of  the  document 
was  withheld.  In  it  were  shown  the 
significance  of  Slavery  as  a  Fact  in  His- 
tory and  a  Principle  in  Nature ;  its  Com- 
pensations and  Advantages ;  its  posi- 
tive value,  in  fact,  in  the  larger  sense, 
in  the  development  of  human  society 
on  the  planet ;  then  its  destiny  to  give 
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way  in  our  advancing  civilization  to 
the  higher  doctrine  of  abstract  rights 
and  individual  culture  through  intel- 
lectual means  ;  and  again,  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  latter  doctrine,  when 
taken  for  the  whole  truth  ;  and  finally, 
to  show  how,  by  the  intervention  of 
the  science  of  the  subject,  the  value 
of  both  the  Principles  in  conflict  could 
be  extracted  and  made  cooperative, 
and  their  evils  completely  neutralized. 
The  world  not  being  ripe  for  the  adop- 
tion of  the  superior  and  rational  meth- 
ods here  intimated  for  the  adjustment 
of  our  difficulties — the  readiness  of  one 
party  even,  without  the  equal  readiness 
of  the  other,  being  inadequate — the 
crisis  and  the  conflict  could  not  be 
averted  ;  and  that  again  being  the  case, 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the 
second  in  order  of  the  two  adverse 
principles,  the  principle  of  democracy, 
be  completely  triumphant ;  not  because 
it  is  more  true,  but  because  it  is  a  more 
advanced  truth,  and  one  step  nearer, 
therefore,  to  the  final  solution,  which 
will  then  lap  'back,  and  subsume  and  as- 
similate and  reconcile  the  whole  family 
of  fundamental  'principles  upon  which 
the  existence  of  human  society  is  inex- 
pugnably  based.  It  is  upon  this  lower 
ground  of  adaptation  to  the  exigency 
of  the  age  and  the  occasion,  and  as  a 
means  to  the  development  of  still  high- 
er truths,  that  we  urge  the  inestimable 
importance  of  the  effectual  conquest 
over  the  South  by  the  North. 

But  the  two  Principles,  thus  brought 
face  to  face  with  each  other,  in  deadly 
array,  under  the  present  guise  of  chattel 
slavery  and  republican  freedom,  are  not 
extinguished  in  the  world,  nor  in 
America  even,  nor  are  they  to  be  per- 
manently reconciled  with  each  other  by 
any  outcoming  whatsoever  of  the  pres- 
ent war.  These  principles  are  the 
Aristocratic  and  the  Democratic ;  the 
principle  of  conservative  order  and 
progressive  freedom.  Both  are  vital 
and  essential  forces,  ever  living,  ever 
active  ;  always  antagonistic  ;  never  rec- 
onciled in  the  past ;  never  to  be  rec- 


onciled in  the  future,  till  it  be  done 
finally,  effectually,  and  forever,  through 
the   science   of  the  subject.     By  the 
contingencies  of  this  war  still  future, 
by  the  lingering  and  disastrous  sequelw 
of  the  war,  or  by  other  and  possible 
eventualities  not  yet  sufficiently  devel- 
oped to  be  distinctly  cognizable,  the 
inherent  and  unconquerable  antagonism 
(until  reconciled  through  science)   of 
the   great   opposing  forces    in  human 
society  is  liable  to  be  burst  upon  us 
with    a    conflagration    in    comparison 
with  which  even  the  devastations  of  the 
present    war  will    seem  trifling.     The 
writer  of  these  papers  anticipated  and 
predicted  for  a  long  time,  and  has  not 
yet  fully  ceased  to  anticipate,  that  the 
present  conflict  may  gradually   shape 
itself  into  a   desperate   and   universal 
struggle,   North    and   South,   between 
these  two  principles,  in  their  bald,  un- 
disguised, and  unmitigated  hostility ; 
that,  in  other  words,  as  a  party  of  free- 
dom should  be  developed  at  the  South, 
there  would  be  developed  pari  passu 
at  the  North  a  great  reactionary  party ; 
assimilating    the    elements  of  a  bogus 
democracy  and  all  those  who  by  or- 
ganization   or    position    are   inherent- 
ly and  overweeningly    aristocratic ;    a 
party    bold,   powerful,    and   desperate 
enough  to  bring  home  the  civil  war  to 
our  own  doors ;  in  other  words,  that 
the  war  would  become  a  war  wholly  of 
Ideas  ;  and  those  defined  down  to  their 
sharpest  and  most  ultimate  differences 
of  logical  significance.     In  that  case, 
the  events  of  the  French  Revolution 
would  have  been,  or  will  be,  repeated 
in  America,  on  a  more  gigantic  scale. 
Warning  symptoms  have  already  ap- 
peared among  us  of  the  possibilities  of 
all  this.     If  it  be  in  the  good  provi- 
dence of  God  that  we  are  to  escape  this 
terrible  ordeal — if  it  be  permitted  that 
this  cup  of  national  evils  pass  from  us — 
it  can  only  be  that  we  are  a  step  farther 
on  in  the  completion  of  our  education^ 
as    a  nation,  than  was    obviously  re- 
vealed to  the  investigation  of  the  ob- 
server ;  that,  as  a  people,  we  are  nearer 
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to  a  genial  and  willing  acceptance  of 
truth  and  obedience  to  the  dictates  of 
justice  than  appeared. 

Still  the  conflict  of  principles  endures 
in  the  world  at  large — the  Aristocratic 
Principle,  represented  by  autocracy, 
absolutism,  prelacy,  and  slaveholding 
authority,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Democratic  Principle,  represented  by 
republicanism,  Protestantism,  dead- 
levelism,  with  free  and  destructive 
competition,  on  the  other.  As  Slavery 
and  Freedom  have  been  preparing  for 
their  local  conflict  in  America  during 
the  thirty  years  past ;  so,  for  the  whole 
century  gone  by,  the  threatening  cloud 
of  the  final  conflict  between  the  two 
great  governing  ideas  in  the  world  has 
been  gathering.  Occasional  sharp  and 
some  terrific  encounters  have  been  had. 
Is  this  conflict  of  opinion  to  become  more 
and  more  consolidated  and  defined, 
and  finally  embodied  in  two  great  hos- 
tile camps,  covering  the  whole  earth 
with  an  actual  war,  replete  with  deso- 
lation and  carnage — not  a  war  of  dis- 
tinct nationalities,  but  of  the  partisans 
of  the  two  great  antagonistic  drifts  of 
human  development  ?  Is  there  to  be 
literally  the  great  battle  of  Armaged- 
don in  the  world  before  the  incoming 
of  a  better  age  ?  or  has  the  ignorant 
wrath  of  man  sufficiently  prevailed, 
and  are  we  in  truth  prepared  to  in- 
vestigate with  sobriety,  accept  with 
simple  honesty,  and  faithfully  to  prac- 
tise the  lessons  of  wTisdom  which  the 
experience  of  the  past  or  the  new  dis- 
coveries of  the  present  or  the  future 
may  bring  ?  The  religious  world  is 
becoming  deeply  penetrated  with  the 
conviction  that  we  are,  in  the  world 
at    large,    upon    the    verge    of   great 


i  vents — that  we  are  nearing  the  ter- 
mination of  an  Old  Dispensation  and 
the  commencement  of  a  New ;  with- 
out, perhaps,  defining  very  clearly,  or 
attempting  even  to  define  distinctly 
to  the  imagination  the  nature  of  the 
change.  The  deepest  philosophy  of 
the  age  forecasts  similar  eventualities 
for  an  early  day  and  for  the  whole 
earth.  Thus  it  is  that  the  investiga- 
tion of  The  Great  American  Crisis,  ac- 
tual and  urgent,  might  properly  lead 
us  up  to  the  consideration  of  a  Great 
World  Crisis,  impending  and  probable. 
On  some  other  occasion  it  may  be 
thought  proper  to  give  to  this  latter 
subject  a  distinct  and  more  elaborate 
treatment.  The  object  which  we  have 
pnyposed  in  the  present  series  is  now 
sufficiently  accomplished,  and  the  wri- 
ter takes  leave  of  the  reader,  WT.th  a 
profound  conviction  that  to  the  anxious 
cry,  What  of  the  night  ?  the  answer, 
All  is  well,  can  be  conscientiously  re- 
turned. Even  should  the  seemingly  dis- 
astrous features  sketched  above  in  the 
alternative  programme  of  our  national 
future  yet  providentially  reveal  them- 
selves in  the  scroll  of  our  nation's  his- 
tory, let  not  the  patriot  or  the  lover  of 
mankind  for  a  moment  despair.  It  will 
be  but  the  intensified  darkness  preced- 
ing the  light — the  crisis  of  a  deep- 
seated  disease  prognosticating  health. 
The  destiny  of  America  is  the  destiny 
of  man  ;  and  that  is,  that  we  come  soon 
into  the  inheritance  of  new  glories — an 
unlimited  development  and  prosperity, 
founded  on  Religion  married  to  Science, 
eventuating  in  the  reconciliation  of  Or- 
der and  Progression,  in  Universal  Jus- 
tice, and  in  the  elevation,  protection, 
mutual  cooperation  and  happiness  of  all. 
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Pale  and  fleecy,  ghosty  and  white, 
Onward  borne  in  their  unknown  flight — 
Flimsy  and  fragile,  pure  and  fair — 
Mystic  things  the  thistles  are. 

Drifting  about  on  a  windy  day — 
Ghosty  children  at  their  play — 
Revelling  up  above  the  trees, 
Hither  and  thither  on  the  breeze. 

Slow  and  sadly,  how  they  fly, 
Chasing  shadows  in  the  sky  ! 
Never  resting,  never  still, 
Through  the  valley,  o'er  the  hill. 

Walking  round  o'er  the  churchyard  mould, 
Up  above  the  bosoms  cold  ; 
Flitting  past  each  marble  door, 
Sadly  breathing  :  '  Gone  before  ! ' 

Spectres  wild  with  their  viewless  steeds, 
Riding  on  where  nothing  leads ; 
Up  to  the  sky  when  the  earth  gets  brown — 
Ever  restless  thistle-down. 

Through  the  forest  cool  and  dark, 
Never  hitting  the  destined  mark  ; 
Over  the  earth  and  through  the  air, 
Downy  thistles  everywhere. 

Darting  in  at  the  open  door, 
Telling  of  joys  that  come  no  more  ; 
Robed  in  grave  clothes  fine  and  thin — 
Shades  of  phantoms,  ever  dim. 

Up  the  church-aisles  Sabbath-days, 
Where  the  dusky  twilight  plays  ; 
Round  the  altar,  o'er  the  bier, 
Preaching  more  than  priests  do  here. 

Solemn  are  the  words  they  say — 
Silent  sermons  free  of  pay  ; 
And  the  lessons  they  impart, 
Never  vanish  from  tJie  heart. 
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[The  author  of  '  The  Love  Lucifer '  says  in  re- 
gard to  It:  *  I  enclo.se  a  narration  of facts.  Not 
noted  for  assurance,  I  yet  feel  well  assured  that 
its  publication  in  Ths  Continental  'will  do 
uses.' '  Should  there  he  any  among  our  readers 
who  have  inquired  into  our  modern  necroman- 
cy, they  will  not  fail  to  recognize  in  the  ex- 
cited, wild,  incoherent,  and  uncultured  jargon 
of  the  spirits  of '  The  Love  Lucifer,'  the  same 
ntyle  and  character  evinced  hy  those  to  whom 
they  may  have  hecn  introduced  hy  the  '  inc- 
jums.'  The  two  Bulwers,  the  Ilowitts,  Eliza- 
beth Barrett  Browning,  the  Halls,  the  Ue  Mor- 
gans, Ac,  have  taken  a  deep  interest  in  these 
half-comic,  half-serious,  and  always  incoherent 
demonstrations. 

Perhaps  the  matter-of-fact  experience  of  our 
author  may  shield  some  of  our  readers  from 
'  obsessions,  delusions,  magnetic  streams  of 
Od,'  be  they  angelic,  human,  demoniac,  or 
Koboldic  in  their  origin. — Ed.  Con.] 

CHAPTER    I. 

The  things  herein  might  well  remain 
in  soak  for  one  decade,  at  least.  The 
writer  certainly  did  well  to  let  a  dozen 
sane,  practical  years  pass  between  these 
experiences  and  their  narration. 

I  was  a  youth  after  the  own  heart  of 
my  Presbyterian  preceptors — proposed 
to  become  a  Presbyterian  preceptor. 
The  son  of  a  New  York  merchant,  I  was 
schooled  in  the  schooling  of  such  ;  and 
was  steadfastly  minded  to  know  no  life- 
purpose  but  the  salvation  of  sinners. 
But  I  was  a  little  restive — felt  that 
the  limits  of  the  Shorter  Catechism 
were  too  short  and  strait  for  me.  The 
shadow  of  Schleiermacher's  readjust- 
ment of  Christianity  was  upon  me.  I 
felt  that  some  old  things  were  passing 
away.  In  common  with  so  many  others 
who  inclined  toward  the  sacerdotal 
office,  I  was  unconsciously  turning  my 
back  upon  it,  on  account  of  the  crudi- 
ties contained  in  the  only  existing 
creeds  for  which  I  had  any  respect. 
American  Protestant  youth  have  not 
been  alone  in  this  regard.  Says  the 
London  Times,  '  The  number  of  men  of 
education   and  social  position  who  en- 


ter into  orders  is  becoming  less  and 
less  every  year.'  Let  then  ancient, 
true,  everlasting  Christianity  be  speedi- 
ly adjusted  to  modern  facts,  lest  it  fur- 
ther lapse. 

Free  thoughted,  earnestly  disposed 
toward  the  acquirement  and  dissemi- 
nation of  absolute  spiritual  truth,  as 
was  not  unnatural,  I  thoroughly  inves- 
tigated the  '  Supernatural  ism  '  of  the 
day.  I  soon  assented  to  the  general 
proposition  that  sociability  with  the. 
invisibles  is  practicable,  if  not  profit- 
able ;  but  ever  held  at  a  cheap  rate  the 
philosophies  and  religions,  harmonious 
and  other,  which  the  full-blooded  ghost- 
mongers  so  zealously  promulgated.  I 
still  maintain  that  great  good  will  re- 
sult from  these  chaotic  developments ; 
for  instance,  that  the  impartial  mind 
will  find  in  them  that  scientific  founda- 
tion for  belief  in  much  of  the  supernat- 
uralism  (to  repeat  the  absurd  expres- 
sion) of  the  Bible,  of  which  the  age 
stands  in  such  woful  need.  That  this 
generation  does  experience  such  a  lack 
is  made  sufficiently  apparent  in  the 
'  Essays  and  Reviews.'  On  no  other 
point  are  the  noble  freemen  who  there- 
in and  thereby  grope  after  the  '  read- 
justment,' so  utterly  deaf,  dumb,  halt, 
and  blind,  as  they  are  in  respect  to 
Scripture  miracles.  In  fact,  these  wri- 
ters cast  the  most  wondrous  of  the 
acta}  sanctorum  to  the  winds.  Me- 
thinks  the  more  thoughtful  and  earnest 
men  of  Christendom  must,  then,  assent 
to  the  proposition  that  we  have  press- 
ing need  of  a  new  flood  of  such  practi- 
cal phenomena  as  sturdy  old  Baxter 
gave  to  the  Sadducees  of  his  day,  in 
his  '  Certainty  of  the  World  of  Spirits.' 
Whether  these  strange  doings  gradually 
cease,  or  take  on  new  and  more  strik- 
ing aspects,  I  doubt  not  they  will  help 
to  give  a  healthy  vigor  to  our  emaciated 
faith  in  the  existence  of  an  unseen  and 
spiritual  world.     Let  us  not,  then,  ut- 
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terly  scorn  the  strange  rabble  who  have 
rushed  headlong  after  this  curiousest 
cariosity  of  modern  times — except  the 
rebellion — even  though  tliey  may  re- 
mind us  of '  the  Queen's  ragged  regiment 
of  literature.'  It  should  be  taken  for 
granted  that  so  startling  a  novelty 
would  attract  the  floating  scum  of  so- 
ciety, whether  the  solid  folk  heeded  or 
derided  it. 

Though  the  following  narrative  may 
bring  upon  me  an  infinite  derision,  I 
have  long  felt  that  it  should  be  pub- 
lished, on  account  of  the  light  it  throws 
upon  some  of  the  most  mysterious  facts 
of  existence.  Others  may  have  had 
similar  experiences ;  but,  if  so,  pride 
keeps  them  from  confessing  how  utterly 
they  have  been  hoodwinked  and  en- 
slaved by  those  invisible  loafers  who 
form  so  large  a  portion  of  the  new- 
comers, and  who  are  permitted — not  to 
put  on  too  fine  a  point — to  do  the  dirty 
work  of  cleansing  the  modern  mind  of 
its  gross  Augean  Sadduceeism.  The 
only  theory  promotive  of  self-compla- 
cency that  I  could  ever  concoct,  as  to 
why  I  was  put  through  such  an  ordeal, 
i3,  that  I  was  suffered  for  my  own  and 
the  general  benefit  to  see  the  dangers 
of  necromancy,  and  especially  the  aw- 
ful psychodynamical  methods  used  by 
spirits  to  obsess  and  gradually  craze 
human  brains.  I,  at  least,  received  a 
scare  that  made  me  careful,  ever  after, 
how  I  called  spirits  from  the  vasty 
deep,  or  elsewhere.  After  passing  perils 
manifold,  both  carnal  and  spiritual — 
having  gone,  torrent-borne,  through  the 
yawning  chasms  represented  in  Cole's 
>  l  Yoyage  of  Life  '  pictures,  I  come  into 
calmer  seas,  the  lines  fall  in  pleasant 
places  ;  and  now  I  sit  me  down,  in  life's 
high  noon — having  lighted  on  a  certain 
place  where  was  a  den  (a  pleasanter 
than  Bunyan's) — to  write  the  strange 
things  that  befell  me  in  the  seeming 
long  ago — the  dew  and  freshness  of  my 
youth.  And  though  I  be  reckoned  of 
many  a  dreamer  of  dreams,  he  shall 
not,  I  think,  go  unprofited,  who  can 
rightly  '  read  my  rede.' 


To  come,  then,  to  the  details.  I  had 
been  for  several' months,  whether  wisely 
or  unwisely  doth  not  appear,  a  link  in 
one  of  those  human  chain  rings  sup- 
posed to  be  as  peculiarly  receptive  of 
extra  and  super  and  ultra  mundane 
facts  as  a  legislative  '  ring '  is  of  the 
loose  change  of  the  lobby ;  and  had 
sought  in  vain  for  personal  contact 
with  the  world  to  come,  when  one 
afternoon  a  streak  of  the  '  od '  light- 
ning suddenly  ran  down  my  right 
arm,  as  I  sat  in  my  private  apartment, 
and  behold  I  was  a  '  writing  mejum.' 
The  usual  '  proofs '  of  relationship  were 
given.  Not  being  very  credulous,  how- 
ever, I  did  not,  at  first,  acknowledge 
them  as  such.  But  as  my  time  was  at 
my  owm  disposal  just  then,  I  gave  my- 
self up  to  the  influence  for  several  days. 
The  consequence  was,  that  I  became 
so  thoroughly  mesmerized,  or  '  biolo- 
gized,' that  I  ceased  to  be  complete 
master  of  my  own  faculties,  and  was 
forced  to  give  a  half  assent  to  all  the 
absurdities  that  were  communicated. 
Be  it  understood,  then,  that  these  ex- 
periences are  given  as  those  of  a  person 
whose  will,  whose  very  soul  and  pro- 
prium  had  been  temporarily  subjugated 
by  some  other  will  or  wills  ;  and  whose 
natural  powers  of  discrimination  were 
as  much  distraught  as  are  those  of  the 
subjects  of  the  itinerant  biologist;  who 
are  made  to  believe,  most  firmly,  that 
cayenne  pepper  is  sugar,  that  water  is 
fire,  that  a  cane  is  a  snake.  As  for  the 
readers  of  this  periodical  who  still  in- 
sist that  even  animal  and  spiritual 
magnetism  are  humbugs,  I  can  only 
say,  with  the  author  of  the  '  Night  Side 
of  Nature,'  '  How  closely  their  clay 
must  be  wrapped  about  them  ! '  For 
one,  I  have  generally  avoided  any  wit- 
nessing of  marvels  of  this  class — prid- 
ing myself  in  believing  in  their  occur- 
rence because  of  the  pure  d  priori  rea- 
sonableness of  the  thing. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  this,  as  in 
most  other  alleged  intercourses  with  the 
invisible  world,  there  is  persistent,  con- 
tinuous attempt  to  excite  the  vanity  of 
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the  mortal  who  is  venturing  the  dan- 
gerous experiment.  If  the  secret  his- 
tory of  all  the  modern  mediums  were 
revealed — no  matter  what  their  natural 
disposition  to  vanity — it  would  be 
found  that  the  vast  majority  of  them 
had  been  incessantly  flattered  by  their 
spiritual  familiars,  and  each  informed 
that  he  or  she  was  the  very  individual 
of  whom  a  forlorn,  misguided  world 
had  been  all  this  while  in  anxious  ex- 
pectation !  This  appears  to  have  been 
the  history  of  necromancy  from  the  be- 
ginning. Flattery  has  ever  been  the 
chief  stock  in  trade  of  those  beings 
who  are  so  properly  called  '  seducing 
spirits.'  'Tis  ever  with  glozing  words 
that  these  children  of  the  wilderness 
gain  the  ear  and  the  affections,  and  en- 
trance through  the  heart-gates  kept  by 
Parley  the  Porter.  Let  me  not  be  sup- 
posed to  include  in  this  class  all  the 
spirits  who  have  been  of  late  years  so 
busy  among  us  mortal  and  immortal 
Yankees.  I  consider  that  the  old  ex- 
pression '  white,  black,  and  gray  '  fully 
describes  the  denizens  of  the  '  interior.' 
In  fact,  all  seers  insist  that  human  crea- 
tures, in  and  out  of  the  body,  appear  to 
them  white  or  variously  shaded  toward 
black,  according  to  their  moral  status. 
It  is  probable  that  the  reason  why  the 
black  and  gray  varieties  have  been  so 
almost  exclusively  heard  from,  of  late, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  it  is  con- 
trary to  the  laws  of  God  and  nature 
for  us  to  seek,  society  beyond  the  terres- 
trial plane  ;  and  that  our  only  proper 
course,  in  this  regard,  is  to  avoid  the 
supernatural,  as  a  general  thing ;  and 
when  it  is  apparently  thrust  upon  us, 
to  have  only  so  much  to  do  with  it  as 
is  quite  inevitable.  "When  the  authori- 
ties of  heaven  have  anything  to  say  to 
a  mortal,  they  will  force  him  to  listen, 
if  necessary — even  if  they  have  to  throw 
him,  like  Paul,  from  his  horse. 

Well,  I  had  embarked,  like  Virgil, 
or  Dante,  on  my  perilous  tour  through 
Hades.  There  was,  at  once,  a  crowd- 
ing about  my  pathway  (only  a  bridle 
path)  of  ostensible,  estimable  deceased 


relatives,  who,  after  imparting  a  variety 
of  priceless  information,  started  off  in 
the  usual  style,  magnifying  mine  office. 
According  as  their  influence  over  my 
rational  faculties  became  more  com- 
plete, the  proportions  of  their  Munchau- 
senisms  increased.  Unfortunately  for 
the  duration  of  the  fantasy,  their 
jumble  of  Scripture  prophecies  concern- 
ing me — which  was  then  made  to  ap- 
pear nearly  coherent — was  so  plainly 
writ,  that  as  soon  as  the  blockade  of 
my  faculties  was  raised,  the  illusion, 
never  more  than  half  complete,  was 
dispelled.  My  '  great  mission  '  was  not 
fully  developed  at  the  first  session  ;  but 
when  I  had  become  perfectly  clair- 
audient  (I  never  became  clairvoyant), 
and  could  dispense  with  the  pencil,  a 
queer  mixture  of  metempsychosis  and 
Parseeism  was]  poured  into  my  ear.  It 
ran  somewhat  as  follows :  The  two 
beings  first  created  were,  a  Lucifer  pre- 
dominant in  love,  and  a  Lucifer  pre- 
dominant in  intellect ;  whom  we  may 
call  the  Love  Lucifer  and  the  Intellec- 
tual Lucifer.  The  latter  was  the  indi- 
vidual who  fell,  who  played  the  copper- 
head in  Eden,  and  has  been  kicking 
U])  such  a  bobbery  ever  since.  The 
story  ran,  that  these  two  persons — the 
original  Ahriman  and  Orinozd — have 
been  tilting  against  each  other  all 
through  earth's  career — appearing  in 
the  forms  of  the  principal  good  and 
bad  men.  Thus  their  quarrels  gave  the 
outline  and  the  skeleton  to  the  whole 
story  of  Adam's  race.  According  to 
this  new  '  philosophy  of  histor}T,'  these 
spirits  of  light  and  darkness  have  been, 
from  the  beginning,  striving  for  the 
mastery ;  on  the  one  hand,  in  the  per- 
sons of  the  most  eminent  saints,  from 
Abraham  to  Augustine,  and  others  not 
yet  canonized ;  on  the  other  hand,  in 
the  persons  of  the  world  conquerors 
noted  for  heartless  intellectuality,  from 
Nimrod  to  Napoleon  (shall  we  add 
Jeff.  Davis  ?).  "Well,  I,  great  I,  was 
to  enjoy  the  distinguished  honor 
of  finishing  the  list  of  Love  Lucifers ; 
and,  after  winding  up  the  small  affairs 
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of  earth,  was  to  lock  up  the  other  big- 
dog — after  he  had  appeared  in  his  last 
great  role  —  and  then  inaugurate  the 
millennium — a  new  latter-day  Jacob's 
ladder  having  been  established  in  the 
centre  of  Africa  to  forward  the  work. 

It  soon  appeared  that  there  was  a 
star,  a  'prima  donna,  in  this  company 
who — after  adding  a  few  loose  planks 
to  life's  little  stage — were  striving  to 
still  personate  mortals  and  put  off  im- 
mortality. A  deceased  damsel,  of 
whom  I  had  heard  as  '  a  morning  star 
among  the  living,'  appeared  now,  as 
'  a  Hesper  among  the  dead  ; '  and  was 
imposingly  introduced  to  me,  by  a 
quasi  near  '  relative,'  as  being  only  too 
happy  to  learn  that  she  was  one  half 
of  the  eternal  unit  of  which  I  was 
the  complement.  I  began  to  be  as 
lordly  and  self-satisfied  as  the  bewil- 
dered sot  in  the  '  Taming  of  the  Shrew.' 
After  exhausting  my  small  stock  of 
writing  paper,  I  concluded  to  allow 
my  new  friends  to  spend  their  lo- 
quacity on  some  old  college  note  books, 
the  handiwork  of  a  relative — every 
other  page  being  blank.  The  vener- 
able professors  of  Columbia  College 
would  have  had  their  dignity  and  pro- 
priety quite  frightened  out  of  them,  had 
they  seen  what  weird  statements  were 
presently  sandwiched  in  with  their  dry 
disquisitions  on  science  and  philosophy. 
Whenever  an  especially  startling  an- 
nouncement was  made,  a  furious  gust 
of  the  '  od  '  would  run  down  my  arm  ; 
and  each  word  would  be  made  to  cover 
half  a  page.  We  went  into  the  new 
business  regardless  of  expense. 

My  invisible  charmer,  who  had — it 
must  be  said,  not  very  prudishly — pro- 
posed for  my  hand,  no  sooner  got  pos- 
session of  it,  than  '  she  '  began  to  pro- 
test that  when  she  learned  what  a  splen- 
did fate  was  in  store  for  her,  as  tender 
to  my  royal  highness,  she  could  only 
weep  for  joy  for  several  days.  Presently 
she  sent  out  through  my  captive  digits 
the  following  : 

'  We  have,  indeed,  a  long  journey  to 
travel  together,  most  loving  partner; 


and  how  my  innermost  soul  exults,  in 
view  of  that  unending  oneness,  of  soul 
and  spirit,  which  is  to  be  our  portion ! 
....  Ah  me,  why  was  I  chosen  to 
join  my  eternal  being  with  yours  ? 
when  innumerable  seraphs  would  salute 
you  '  husband '  with  enthusiastic  joy 
and  gratitude  !....' 

Here  is  one  plain  fact,  whatever  else 
may  be  doubted.  After  conversing  for 
two  days  with  this  extraordinary  vis- 
itor, I  became  most  desperately  in  love 
with  her,  or  him,  or  it — as  you  please. 
Though  past  my  majority,  my  placid 
nature  had  never  before  been  thorough- 
ly aroused  in  this  direction.  Now,  by 
reason  of  the  tact  and  knowledge  of  my 
nature,  possessed  by  the  invisible  party, 
and  still  more  because  of  my  state  of 
mesmeric  subjection,  I  was  sighing  like 
a  furnace  or  a  Romeo.  Not  Ulysses, 
Circe  tempted — not  Sintram  seeking  his 
Undine — not  the  hapless  sailor  wight 
pursuing  the  maiden  of  the  nt&rj  was 
more  utterly  enamored  than  was  I.  As 
a  proof  that  I  was  no  bad  specimen  of 
the  '  gushing '  persuasion,  at  this  period, 
read  the  following  expressive  though 
sometimes  commonplace  retort.  I 
do  not  profess  to  know,  and  do  not 
much  care,  whether  it  was  the  utter- 
ance of  an  artful  fiend,  a  misguided 
saint,  or  one  of  those  '  sympathetic 
spirits '  of  whom  Swedenborg  makes 
frequent  mention.  According  to  his 
statement,  these  beings  are  in  such  a 
condition,  that  whenever  they  come  in 
contact  with  a  mortal,  they  chime  in 
with  and  encourage  the  views  and  ten- 
dencies of  their  terrestrial  acquaintance ; 
and  often,  without  meaning  it,  lead  him 
into  great  errors — being  themselves 
used  as  cats'  paws  by  decidedly  evil 
spirits.  But  here  is  the  tender  missive, 
which  I  transcribe  from  between  two 
heavy  pages  of  notes  on  the  Aristote- 
lian and  Baconian  philosophies : 

'  I  thought  that  I  had  experienced  the 
joys  of  reciprocal  affection  ;  but  never 
until  now  have  begun  to  realize  what 
an  unbounded  sea  of  bliss  two  kindred 
souls   can  bathe   in.     Ah !   who  could 
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have  convinced  me  that  so  much  rap- 
ture could  be  crowded  into  a  few  mo- 
ments, as  was  mine  while  you  wero 
pouring  forth  the  inexhaustible  treas- 
ures of  your  mind  upon  my  entranced 
ear  ?  Spare  me  the  sudden  transition 
from  mere  esteem  to  such  huge,  melo- 
dious, irresistible  outpouring  of  affec- 
tion. It  takes  away  my  strength ; 
while  the  expression  of  my  warm  feel- 
ings can  never  so  affect  your  sturdy, 
much  tried,  trouble-scathed  manhood.' 

You  see  that  the  flattery  is  never  for- 
gotten. But  adulation  is  an  instru- 
ment of  the  weak  as  well  as  of  the  de- 
ceitful. The  utterer  of  this  may  have 
been  innocent  of  fraud,  and,  like  myself, 
mesmerized  into  following  the  will  of 
a  more  powerful  being.  Again,  the 
purpose  of  this  being  may  have  been  a 
good  one.  Such,  and  so  many,  and  so 
great,  and  varied,  and  strange,  seem  to 
be  the  possibilities  and  dangers  of  the 
inner  life. 

A  systematic  series  of  attempts  seems 
to  have  been  made — by  some  person  or 
persons  to  the  deponent  most  emphati- 
cally unknown — to  get  my  cool,  phleg- 
matic nervous  system  and  brain  excited. 
The  two  principal  means  made  use  of 
to  complete  the  obsession  were,  that 
just  mentioned,  and  the  announce- 
ment of  a  succession  of  '  big  things  '  as 
about  to  occur — the  biggest  kind  of 
things — those  the  expectation  of  which 
was  best  calculated  to  set  my  brain  in 
a  whirl.  It  will  be  seen,  in  the  sequel, 
that,  failing  to  thoroughly  accom- 
plish their  purpose  by  such  means,  my 
spirit  friends  or  fiends,  as  the  case  may 
be,  undertook  the  bug-a-boo,  frighten- 
ing process ;  which  was  apparently 
working  successfully,  when  their  opera- 
tions, in  that  style,  were  suddenly 
brought  to  a  final  close,  by  some  means 
which  must  ever,  I  suppose,  remain  un- 
known to  me.  The  startling  events 
stated  as  imminent  were  generally  made 
dependent  upon  the  clairvoyant  open- 
ing that  had  been  promised  me. 

The  first  beatific  vision  that  was  to 
greet  my  gaze  would  be,  of  course,  that 


one  which  I  was  to  behold  most  fre- 
quently throughout  the  BBons  without 
end — even  the  face  of  that  radiant 
being  who  had  gone  before,  to  await 
me  in  the  angelhood  ;  where,  beaming 
seraphic  upon  me  forever,  it  was  to  be 
to  me  the  embodiment  of  all  ideals  of 
loveliness,  grace,  refinement,  love.  In 
its  every  lineament  I  was  to  read  and 
decipher  an  endless  series  of  ever  fresh 
and  most  celestial  arcana — was  contin- 
ually to  find  new  proof  of  love  and  wis- 
dom, and  of  the  divine  ability  to  adapt 
human  to  human.  Since  the  love  of 
the  mate  is  next  to  the  love  of  the 
Maker,  it  is  no  profanity  to  say  that, 

'  When  I'd  been  there  ten  thousand  years, 

Bright,  happy  as  the  sun, 
I'd  have  no  less  days  to  sing  its  praise 
Than  when  I  first  begun.' 

Instead  of  through  a  fast-waning 
honeymoon  of  love,  that  face  was  to 
entrance  me  while  the  sun  of  heaven 
stood  in  the  zenith  of  heaven — and  we 
read  that  there  is  no  night  there,  for- 
evcrmore.  Was  not  this  promised  sight 
a  sufficient  cause  for  excitement  ?  What 
prospect — save  that  of  a  vision  of  Deity 
— could  be  better  adapted  to  arouse  the 
loftiest  and  most  exquisite  emotions  ? 
What  better  fitted  to  gather  into  one 
all  long-cherished  feelings  of  admiration 
and  reverence  for  the  noble  of  the  other 
sex — to  aggregate  and  revive  all  those 
chivalrous,  gallant,  elevating,  purifying, 
tender  thoughts  which  we  have  ever 
had,  with  regard  to  them,  in  our  high- 
est moments  ? 

Some  reader  may  say :  '  Why  will  you 
thus  attempt  to  dignify  ideas  that  you 
acknowledge  were  excited  in  a  confused 
brain,  by  apparently  mischievous  or 
irresponsible  spirits  ? '  I  answer,  that 
even  if  the  immediate  exciting  cause 
of  this  current  of  ideas  was  some  ill- 
designing  being,  the  ideas  themselves 
were  not,  necessarily,  either  evil  or  un- 
dignified ;  and  that  only  such  portion 
of  the  brain  was  addled  as  would  be 
likely  to  rebel  against  the  obsession. 

Waiting   the  appointed  hour,  I  sat 
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imagining  the  scene.  I  saw  myself  sud-  through  us.  I  had  even  a  fancy  that 
denly  rising  ('  sudden  lanthe  rose ')  there  would  be  no  interchange  of 
from  the  prone  body  and  all  circurn-  words,  no  lessening  of  the  coy  distance 
jacentgrossness — rising,  through  clouds  of  space  and  manner,  during  this  first 
and  darkness,  to  some  delightsome  interview.  '  It  is  to  last  so  long !  so 
plane  of  the  inner  world.  A  dozen  long  ! '  Again,  I  fancied  that  we  might 
yards  in  front  of  me,  beside  a  graceful  sit  there  only  weeping,  as  we  looked 
tree,  would  stand  '  the  only.'  We  and  loved.  l  So  long !  so  long ! '  Ten- 
would  gaze  at  each  other,  with  in-  der,  dewy  eyes  wandering  naively,  in- 
tense scrutiny,  for  some  moments,  nocently,  over  each  feature  of  face  and 
Each  would  think,  '  There  is  plenty  of  form — inquiry,  wonder,  joy  in  them — 
time ;  it  is  to  last  forever.'  We  would  pleased  surprise,  that  such  and  such 
even  look  about  us,  still  saying  nothing,  points  of  the  vision  should  be  as  they 
Being  eternally  modelled,  fitted,  fore-  are.  Indefinite  longings  becoming  defi- 
ordained,  and  predestinated  for  each  nite,  as  all  things  longed  for  appear 
other,  love  arrows  would,  of  course,  embodied,  as  faith  is  lost  in  sight. 
have  pierced  our  centres  of  palpitation  Again,  I  imagined  laconic  speech  might 
at  the  first  mutual  glance.  Still,  though  ensue — like  the  single-line  dialogue  of 
quivering  with  emotion,  neither  would  Greek  tragedies.  But  here  the  wings 
be  disposed  to  lessen  the  distance,  of  imagination  drooped,  and  I  could 
Methought  we  would  even  seat  our-  only  see  the  separation.  She  would 
selves  on  the  mossy  banks — the  dozen  glide  toward  me.  Her  warm  finger-tips 
yards  still  intervening — and,  each  lean-  would  touch  my  palm,  her  tender  azure 
ing  back  against  a  tree,  would  '  face  eyes  would  beam  once  fully  and  closely 
the  enemy ' — the  eternal  joy-sharer,  upon  me.  One  moment  I  would  see 
sorrow-sharer,  worship,  wisdom,  love,  the  inner  heaven  opened  ;  and  the  next 
pity,  wonder,  use,  sport,  hope-sharer;  — the  familiar  furniture  of  my  room 
while,  occasionally,  a  premonitory,  would  be  before  me.  Thus  I  imagined, 
prophetic  pang  of  rapture  out  of  the  The  curious  may  learn  what  actually 
coming  eternities  of  bliss  would  thrill  befell,  on  a  future  occasion. 
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LETTER  NO.   IV.   OF   HON.    ROBERT  J.   WALKER. 

London,  io  Half  Moon  street,  Piccadilly,  sachusetts  had  no  slaves  ;  Maryland, 
January 1st,  1864.  87,189;  and  South  Carolina,  402,406. 
In  my  third  and  last  letter  on  Ameri-  Thus  we  see  the  annual  value  of  the 
can  Finances  and  Resources,  the  effect  products  of  labor  decreased  in  propor- 
ot  the  substitution  of  free  for  slave  tion  to  the  number  of  slaves.  In  fur- 
labor  in  the  United  States  by  the  aboli-  ther  proof  of  the  position  assumed  in 
tion  of  slavery  was  discussed.  In  that  that  letter,  that  the  progress  of  wealth, 
letter  it  was  shown  by  the  official  of  population,  and  education  in  the 
American  Census  of  1860,  that  the  United  States,  was  most  injuriously 
product  that  year,  per  capita,  of  Massa-  affected  by  slavery,  I  now  present  other 
chusetts  was  $235  ;  per  capita,  Maryland  official  facts  from  our  Census  of  1860. 

and  of  South  Carolina  $56.    Mas-  My  first  comparison  will  be  that  of  the 
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Free  State   of  New   York  with  slave- 
holding  Virginia. 

By  the  Census,  the  population  of 
Virginia  in  1790  was  748,308,  and  in 
1860,  1,596,318,  making  the  ratio  of  in- 
crease 113.32  percent.  In  1790  New 
York  numbered  340,120,  and  in  1800, 
3,8S0,735,  the  ratio  of  increase  being 
1,040.99.  (Table  1,  Prelim.  Census 
Hep.,  p.  132.)  Thus,  the  rate  of  in- 
crease in  New  York  exceeded  that  of 
Virginia  more  than  nine  to  one. 

In  1790,  the  population  of  Virginia  was 
largely  more  than  double  that  of  New 
York.  In  1860,  the  population  of  New 
York  was  very  largely  more  than  double 
that  of  Virginia.  In  1790,  Virginia,  in 
population,  ranked  first  of  all  the  States, 
and  New  York  the  fifth.  In  1860,  they 
had  reversed  their  positions,  and  New 
York  was  the  first,  and  Virginia  the 
fifth.  (Rep.  p.  120.)  At  the  same  rate 
of  progress,  from  1860  to  1900,  as  from 
1790  to  1860,  Virginia,  retaining  sla- 
very, would  have  sunk  from  the  first  to 
the  twenty-first  State,  and  would  still 
continue,  at  each  succeeding  decade, 
descending  the  inclined  plane  toward 
the  lowest  position  of  all  the  States. 
Such  has  been,  and  still  continues  to 
be,  the  effect  of  slavery,  in  dragging 
down  that  once  great  State  from  the 
first  toward  the  last  in  rank  in  the 
Union.  But  if,  as  in  the  absence  of 
slavery  must  have  been  the  case,  Vir- 
ginia had  increased  from  1790  to  1860 
in  the  same  ratio  as  New  York,  her 
population  in  1860  would  have  been 
7,789,141,  and  she  must  always  have 
remained  the  first  in  rank  of  all  the 
States. 

Area. — The  natural  advantages*,  of 
Virginia  far  exceed  those  of  New  York. 
The  area  of  Virginia  is  61,352  square 
miles,  and  that  of  New  York  47,000. 
The  population  of  Virginia  per  square 
mile  in  1790  was  12.19,  and  in  1860, 
26.02.  That  of  New  York,  in  1790, 
was  7.83,  and  in  1860,  84.36.  Now,  if 
New  York,  with  her  present  numbers 
per  square  mile,  had  the  area  of  Vir- 
ginia, her  population,  in  1860,  would 


have  been  5,175,654,  and  that  of  Vir- 
ginia, reduced  to  the  area  of  Now  York, 
on  the  basis  of  her  present  numbers  per 
square  mile,  would  have  been  1,320,000. 
This  illustrates  the  immense  effect  of 
area,  as  one  of  the  great  elements  in- 
fluencing the  progress  of  population. 
But  wonderful  as  are  these  results,  the 
great  fact  is  omitted  in  this  calcula- 
tion, that  Virginia,  in  1790,  had  largely 
more  than  double  the  population  of 
New  York.  Thus,  if  we  reverse  the 
numbers  of  New  York  and  Virginia  in 
1790,  and  take  the  actual  ratio  of  in- 
crease of  each  for  the  succeeding  seventy 
years,  the  population  of  Virginia,  in 
1860,  would  have  been  728,875,  and 
that  of  New  York,  as  we  have  seen, 
would  have  been  7,789,141,  making  the 
difference  exceed  seven  millions,  or  very 
largely  more  than  ten  to  one.  Reverse 
the  areas  also,  and  the  difference  would 
exceed  eight  millions. 

Shore  Line. — As  furnishing  cheap 
and  easy  access  for  imports  and  exports, 
creating  marts  for  commerce  with  great 
cities,  and  affecting  the  interior  most 
beneficially,  the  shore  line,  with  ade- 
quate harbors,  constitutes  a  vast  ele- 
ment in  the  progress  of  states  and  em- 
pires. Now,  by  the  last  tables  of  the 
United  States  Coast  Survey,  the  shore 
line  of  Virginia  was  1,571  miles,  and 
of  New  York  725  miles.  The  five  great 
parallel  tide-water  rivers  of  Virginia, 
the  Potomac,  the  Rappahannock,  the 
York  River,  James  River,  and  Roanoke 
(partly  in  North  Carolina),  with  their 
tributaries,  furnish  easy  access  for  hun- 
dreds of  miles  into  the  interior,  with 
both  shores  of  the  noble  Chesarjeake 
Bay  for  many  miles,  as  well  as  its  mag- 
nificent outlet  and  the  main  ocean  for 
a  considerable  distance,  all  within  the 
limits  of  Virginia.  We  have  seen  that 
the  coast  line  of  Virginia  is  largely 
more  than  double  that  of  New  York, 
and  the  harbors  of  Virginia  are  more 
numerous,  deeper,  and  much  nearer  the 
great  valley  of  the  Ohio  and  Missis- 
sippi. By  the  Coast  Survey  tables,  the 
mean  low  water  in  the  harbor  of  New 
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York,  by  Gedney's  Channel,  is  20  feet, 
and  at  high- water  spring  tides  is  24.2  ; 
north  channel,  24,  mean  low  water,  and 
29.1  spring  tides,  high  water;  south 
channel,  22,  and  27.1 ;  main  ship  chan- 
nel, after  passing  S.  W.  spit  buoy,  on 
N.  E.  course,  one  mile  up  the  bay,  for 
New  York,  22.5-27.08.  By  the  same 
tables,  from  capes  at  entrance  of  Chesa- 
peake Bay  to  Hampton,  at  mean  low 
water,  30  feet ;  spring  tides,  high  wa- 
ter, 32.8.  Anchorage  in  Hampton 
Roads,  59-61.8.  From  Hampton  Roads 
to  Sewell's  Point,  25-27.8.  South  of 
Sewell's  Point  (one  mile  and  a  half), 
21-23.8  ;  up  to  Norfolk,  23-25.8.  From 
Hampton  Roads  to  James  River,  enter- 
ing to  the  northward  of  Newport  News, 
middle  ground,  22-24.8.  From  Hamp- 
ton Roads  to  James  River,  entering  to 
the  southward  of  Newport  News,  mid- 
dle ground,  27-29.8.  From  abreast 
the  tail  of  York  Spit,  up  to  Yorktown, 
33-35.8.  Elizabeth  River,  between 
Norfolk  and  navy  yard,  25.5-28.3. 

When  we  leave  the  tide- water  rivers 
for  the  interior  navigable  streams,  Vir- 
ginia has  a  vast  advantage.  New  York 
has  no  such  rivers  above  tide,  but  Vir- 
ginia has  the  Ohio  for  hundreds  of 
miles,  with  its  tributaries,  the  Kanaw- 
ha, Guyandotte,  and  Big  Sandy.  It 
is  true,  New  York  has  several  of  the 
great  lakes,  and  the  vast  advantage  of 
connection  with  them  through  her 
great  canal.  But,  in  the  absence  of 
slavery,  the  canal  projected  by  Wash- 
ington (preceding  that  of  New  York) 
would  have  connected,  through  Vir- 
ginia, the  Chesapeake  Bay  with  the 
Ohio  River.  The  James  River,  flowing 
into  the  Chesapeake,  cuts  the  Blue 
Mountains,  and  the  Kanawha,  a  conflu- 
ent of  the  Ohio,  cuts  the  Alleghany  ; 
thus  opening  an  easy  and  practicable 
route  for  a  great  canal  from  the  eastern 
to  the  western  waters.  The  valley  of 
the  lakes,  with  which  New  York  is 
connected  by  her  canal,  has  an  area  of 
335,515  square  miles.  The  valley  of 
the  Mississippi,  with  which  the  Chesa- 
peake would  long  since,  in  the  absence 


of  slavery,  have  been  connected  by  the 
Virginia  canal,  has  an  area  of  1,226,600 
square  miles.  The  shore  line  of  the 
Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  above 
tide  water,  is  35,644  miles.  (Page  35, 
Compend.  Census  of  1850.)  Our  shore 
line  of  the  lakes  is  3,620  miles,  includ- 
ing bays,  sounds,  and  islands  ;  and  that 
of  the  British,  2,629.  (lb.  35.)  The 
connection  of  the  lakes  with  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  would  be  the  same  for 
both  States,  the  one  being  from  the 
lakes  to  these  rivers,  and  the  other 
from  the  rivers  to  the  lakes.  The  loca- 
tion of  Virginia  is  more  central  than 
that  of  New  York,  and  Virginia  runs 
farther  west  by  several  hundred  miles. 
We  are  so  accustomed  to  look  at  the 
connection  of  New  York  with  the  West 
by  her  canal,  and  Virginia  with  no  such 
union,  that  it  is  difficult  to  realize  the 
great  change  if  Virginia  had  been  con- 
nected by  her  progressing  work  with 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  and  thence, 
by  the  present  canals,  with  the  lakes. 

It  is  apparent,  then,  that,  as  regards 
easy  access  to  the  West,  the  natural  ad- 
vantages of  Virginia  surpass  New  York, 
and  with  greater  facilities  for  artificial 
works.  How  many  decades  would  be 
required,  after  emancipation,  to  bring 
the  superior  natural  advanges  of  Vir- 
ginia into  practical  operation,  is  not 
the  question  ;  nor  do  I  believe  that  the 
city  of  New  York  will  ever  cease  to  be 
the  centre  of  our  own  trade,  and  ulti- 
mately of  the  commerce  of  the  world. 
But  although  Virginia,  in  adhering  to 
slavery,  has  lost  her  supremacy  in  the 
Union,  it  is  quite  certain  that,  as  a 
Free  State,  she  would  commence  a  new 
career  of  wonderful  prosperity,  that 
capital  and  population  from  the  North 
and  from  Europe  would  flow  there 
with  a  mighty  current,  her  lands  be 
doubled  in  value,  and  her  town  and 
city  property  far  more  than  quadru- 
pled. 

Mines. — Virginia  has  vast  mines  of 
coal,  the  great  element  of  modern  prog- 
ress. New  York  has  none.  It  is  coal 
that  has  made  Great  Britain  a  mighty 
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empire,  giving  her  power,  by  land  and 
sea,  equal  to  the  manual  force  of  all 
mankind.  It  is  stated  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  General  Land  Office,  in 
his  report  before  referred  to,  of  Novem- 
ber, 1860,  '  that  an  acre  of  coal,  three 
feet  thick,  is  equal  to  the  product  of 
1,940  acres  of  forest  trees ;  and  each 
acre  of  a  coal  seam  four  feet  in  thick- 
ness, and  yielding  one  yard  of  pure 
coal,  is  equivalent  to  5,000  tons,  and 
possesses,  therefore,  a  reserve  of  me- 
chanical strength  in  its  fuel,  equal  to 
the  life  labor  of  more  than  1,600  men.' 

This  statement  of  the  Commissioner 
is  made  on  the  highest  authority,  and 
proves  the  vast  natural  advantages  of 
Virginia  over  New  York.  Virginia, 
also,  has  far  more  abundant  mines  of 
iron,  more  widely  diffused  over  the 
State,  reaching  from  tide  water  to  the 
Ohio.  She  has  also  these  iron  mines 
in  juxtaposition  with  coal  and  all  the 
fluxes.  Virginia,  also,  has  valuable 
mines  of  gold,  lead,  and  copper.  New 
York  has  no  gold  or  copper  mines,  and 
produced  in  1860  but  $800  worth  of 
lead.  (Table  14.) 

Hydraulic  Power. — Omitting  Nia- 
gara, which  thus  far  scorns  the  control 
of  man,  the  hydraulic  power  of  Vir- 
ginia very  far  exceeds  that  of  New 
York.  It  is  to  be  found  on  the  Poto- 
mac and  its  tributaries,  and  upon  near- 
ly every  stream  that  flows  into  the  Ches- 
apeake or  Ohio.  The  superior  mild- 
ness of  the  climate  of  Virginia  makes 
this  power  available  there  for  a  much 
greater  portion  of  the  year.  The  great 
falls  of  the  Potomac,  where  Washing- 
ton constructed  the  largest  locks  of  the 
continent,  has  a  water  power  unsur- 
passed, and  is  but  twelve  miles  from 
tide  water,  at  Washington.  This  point 
is  a  most  healthy  and  beautiful  loca- 
tion, surrounded  by  lands  whose  nat- 
ural fertility  was  very  great,  and,  in  the 
absence  of  slavery,  must  have  been  a 
vast  manufacturing  city.  This  water 
power  could  move  more  spindles  than 
are  now  worked  on  all  this  conti- 
nent. 


Agriculture  and  Manufactures. 
— The  natural  fertility  of  the  soil  of 
Virginia  far  exceeded  that  of  New 
York,  with  a  more  genial  sun,  and 
much  more  favorable  seasons  for  agri- 
cultural products,  as  well  as  for  stock. 
The  number  of  acres  of  land  in  Virginia 
susceptible  of  profitable  culture,  is  near- 
ly double  that  of  New  York,  but  much 
of  it  has  been  impoverished  by  slave 
labor,  scratching  and  exhausting  the 
soil,  without  manure  or  rotation  of 
crops.  The  Census  shows  that  Virginia 
has  all  the  products  of  New  York,  and 
cotton  in  addition.  Virginia  produced, 
in  I860,  12,727  bales  of  cotton  (Table 
36),  worth,  at  present  prices,  nearly 
$3,000,000.  She  also  adjoins  the  States 
of  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  pro- 
ducing, in  1860,  372,964  bales,  worth, 
at  present  prices,  nearly  $90,000,000. 
Virginia  is  also  much  nearer  than  New 
York  to  all  the  other  cotton  States. 
With  these  vast  advantages,  with  her 
larger  area,  more  fertile  soil,  cheaper 
subsistence,  her  coal  and  iron  and  great 
hydraulic  power,  with  so  much  cotton 
raised  by  herself  and  in  adjacent  States, 
Virginia  should  have  manufactured 
much  more  cotton  than  New  York. 
But,  by  the  Census  (Table  22),  the  val- 
ue of  the  cotton  manufacture  of  Vir- 
ginia in  1850  was  $1,446,109,  and  in 
1860,  $1,063,611— a  decrease  of  one 
third.  In  New  York,  the  value  of  the 
cotton  manufacture  in  1850  was  $5,019,- 
323,  and  in  18G0,  $7,471,961,  an  increase 
of  over  48  per  cent.  So,  if  we  look  at 
the  tables  of  mines,  manufactures,  and 
the  fisheries,  with  the  vastly  superior 
advantages  of  Virginia,  the  whole  prod- 
uct in  1860  was  of  the  value  of  $51,300,- 
000,  and  of  agriculture  $08,700,000; 
while  in  New  York  these  values  were 
respectively  $379,623,560  and  $226,- 
376,440.  (Tables  of  Census,  33  and  36.) 

Climate  and  Mortality. — By  Table 
6,  page  22,  of  the  Census,  there  were 
for  the  year  ending  June  1st,  1860, 
46,881  deaths  in  New  York,  being  1  in 
every  82  of  the  population,  and  1.22 
per  cent.     The  number  of  deaths  in 
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Virginia,  in  the  same  year,  was  22,472, 
being  1  in  every  70  of  the  population, 
or  1.43  per  cent.  There  was,  then,  a 
slight  difference  in  favor  of  New  York. 
But  Virginia  is  divided  into  four  geo- 
graphical sections  ;  the  tide-water,  the 
Piedmont  (running  from  the  tide- water 
region  to  the  Blue  Mountains),  the  val- 
ley between  these  mountains  and  the 
Alleghanies,  and  the  trans- Alleghany 
to  the  Ohio.  These  three  last  sections, 
containing  three  fourths  of  the  area  and 
white  population  of  the  State,  surpass 
New  York  in  salubrity,  with  the  most 
bracing  and  delightful  climate.  The 
climate  of  Virginia  is,  far  more  favorable 
for  stock  and  agricultural  products 
than  New  York,  with  longer  and  bet- 
ter seasons,  and  is  more  salubrious  than 
the  climate  of  Europe.  (Comp.  1850.) 
Progress  of  Wealth. — We  have 
seen  how  great  was  the  advance  in 
population  of  New  York  over  Virginia, 
from  1790  to  1860,  being  in  the  ratio 
of  more  than  9  to  1.  Now  let  us  com- 
pare the  relative  progress  of  wealth. 
It  is  contended  by  the  advocates  of 
slavery,  that  it  accumulates  wealth 
more  rapidly,  and  thus  enriches  the 
nation,  although  it  may  depress  its 
moral  and  intellectual  development,  its 
increase  of  numbers  and  of  power,  and 
tarnish  its  reputation  throughout  the 
world.  As  population  and  its  labor 
create  wealth,  it  must  be  retarded  by  a 
system  which,  as  we  have  seen  in  this 
case,  diminishes  the  relative  advance 
of  numbers  in  the  ratio  of  more  than  9 
to  1.  But  the  Census  proves  that  sla- 
very greatly  retards  the  increase  of 
wealth.  By  Tables  33  and  36  of  the 
Census  of  I860,  it  appears,  omitting 
commerce,  that  the  products  of  indus- 
try, as  given,  viz.,  of  agriculture,  manu- 
factures, mines,  and  fisheries,  were  that 
year  in  New  York  $606,000,000,  or 
$156  per  capita  ;  and  in  Virginia  $120,- 
000,000,  or  $75  per  capita.  This  shows 
a  total  value  of  product  in  New  York 
more  than  five  times  greater  than  in 
Virginia,  and  per  capita  more  than  2  to 
1.     If  we  include  the  earnings  of  com- 


merce, and  all  business  not  given  in  the 
Census,  I  think  it  will  be  shown  here- 
after, that  the  value  of  the  products 
and  earnings  of  New  York,  in  1860,  ex- 
ceeded those  of  Virginia  at  least  7  to 
1.  As  to  the  rate  of  increase,  the  value 
of  the  products  of  agriculture,  manufac- 
tures, mines,  and  fisheries,  of  Virginia, 
in  1850,  was  $84,180,428  (Table  9),  and 
in  New  York  $358,736,603,  showing  an 
increase  in  Virginia  from  1850  to  1860 
of  $35,519,572,  being  41  per  cent.,  and 
in  New  York  $249,263,397,  being  70 
per  cent.,  exhibiting  a  difference  of  29 
per  cent.  Now  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion in  Virginia  from  1850  to  1860  was 
12.29  per  cent.,  and  in  New  York  25.29 
per  cent.,  the  difference  being  only  13 
per  cent.  (Table  1,  p.  131.)  Thus,  it 
appears,  the  increase  of  wealth  in  New 
York,  exclusive  of  the  gains  of  com- 
merce, as  compared  with  Virginia,  was 
more  than  double  the  ratio  of  the  aug- 
mentation of  population.  By  the  Cen- 
sus Table  of  1860,  No.  35,  p.  195,  '  The 
true  value  of  the  real  and  personal 
property,  according  to  the  eighth  Cen- 
sus was,  New  York,  $1,843,338,517,  and 
of  Virginia,  $793,249,681.'  Now  we 
have  seen  the  value  of  the  products  of 
New  York  in  1860  by  the  Census  was 
$606,000,000,  and  in  Virginia  $120,000,- 
000.  Thus,  as  a  question  of  the  annual 
yield  of  capital,  that  of  New  York  was 
34  per  cent.,  and  Virginia  15  per  cent. ; 
the  annual  product  of  capital  being 
more  than  double  in  New  York  what  it 
was  in  Virginia.  The  problem  then  is 
solved  in  Virginia,  as  it  was  in  Mary- 
land and  South  Carolina,  and  all  the 
South  compared  with  all  the  North, 
that  slavery  retards  the  progress  of 
wealth  and  accumulation  of  capital,  in 
the  ratio  of  2  to  1.  Our  war  taxes  may 
be  very  great,  but  the  tax  of  slavery  is 
far  greater,  and  the  relief  from  it,  in  a 
few  years,  will  add  much  more  to  the 
national  wealth  than  the  whole  deduc- 
tion made  by  the  war  debt.  Our  total 
wealth,  by  the  Census  of  1860,  being, 
by  Table  35,  $16,159,616,068,  one  per 
cent,  taken  annually  to  pay  the  interest 
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and  gradually  extinguish  the  war  debt, 
would  be  $161,590, 160  ;  whereas,  judg- 
ing by  Virginia  and  New  York,  the 
diminished  increase  of  the  annual  prod- 
uct of  capital,  as  the  result  of  slavery, 
is  2.10  per  cent.,  or  $453,409,250  per 
annum,  equal  in  a  decade,  without  com- 
pounding the  annual  results,  to  $4,534,- 
692,500. 

That  our  population  would  have 
reached  in  1800  nearly  40,000,000,  and 
our  wealth  have  been  more  than  dou- 
bled, if  slavery  had  been  extinguished 
in  1790,  is  one  of  the  revelations  made 
by  the  Census  ;  while  in  science,  in  ed- 
ucation, and  national  powder,  the  ad- 
vance would  have  been  still  more  rap- 
id, and  the  moral  force  of  our  example 
and  success  would  have  controlled  for 
the  benefit  of  mankind  the  institutions 
of  the  wrorld. 

By  Table  36,  page  196,  of  the  Census 
of  1800,  the  cash  value  of  the  farms  of 
Virginia  was  $371,096,211,  being  $11. 
91  per  acre,  and  of  New  York  $803,343,- 
593,  being  $38.26  per  acre.  Now,  by 
the  Table,  the  number  of  acres  embraced 
m  these  farms  of  New  York  wras  20,- 
992,950,  and  in  Virginia  81,014,950, 
the  difference  of  value  per  acre  being 
$25.36,  or  much  more  than  3  to  1  in 
favor  of  New  York.  Now,  if  we  mul- 
tiply this  number  of  acres  of  farm  lands 
of  Virginia  by  the  New  York  value,  it 
would  make  the  total  value  of  the  farm 
lands  of  Virginia,  $1,186,942,136,  and 
the  additional  value  caused  by  emanci- 
pation $815,845,925.  But,  stupendous 
as  is  this  result  in  regard  to  lands,  it  is 
far  below  the  reality.  We  have  seen 
that  the  farm  lands  of  Virginia,  im- 
proved and  unimproved,  constituted 
31,014,950  acres.  By  the  Census  and 
the  Land  Office  Tables,  the  area  of  Vir- 
ginia is  39,265,280  acres.  Deduct  the 
farm  lands,  and  there  remain  unoccu- 
pied 8,250,330  acres.  Now,  Virginia's 
population  to  the  square  mile  being 
26.02,  and  that  of  New  York  84.36, 
with  an  equal  density  in  Virginia,  more 
than  two  thirds  of  these  Virginia  lands, 
as  in  New  York,  must  have  been  occu- 
vol.  v.— 22 


pied  as  farms.  This  would  have  been 
equivalent,  at  two  thirds,  to  5,500,000 
acres,  which,  at  their  present  average 
value  of  $2  per  acre,  would  be  worth 
$11,000,000  ;  but,  at  the  value  per  acre 
of  the  New  York  lands,  these  5,500,000 
acres  would  be  worth  $200,430,000. 
Deduct  from  this  their  present  value, 
$11,000,000,  and  the  remainder,  $195,- 
430,000,  is  the  sum  by  which  the  unoc- 
cupied lands  of  Virginia,  converted  into 
farms,  would  have  been  increased  in 
value  by  einancijjation.  Add  this  to 
the  enhanced  value  of  their  present 
farms,  $815,845,925,  and  the  result 
would  be  $1,011,275,925,  as  the  gain  of 
Virginia  in  the  value  of  lands  by  eman- 
cipation. To  these  we  should  add, 
from  the  same  cause,  the  enhancement 
of  the  town  and  city  property  in  Vir- 
ginia to  the  extent  of  several  hundred 
millions  of  dollars.  In  order  to  realize 
the  truth,  wTe  must  behold  Virginia  as 
she  wTould  have  been,  with  New  York 
railroads  and  canals,  farms,  manufac- 
tures, commerce,  towns,  and  cities. 
Then  wre  must  consider  the  superior 
natural  advantages  of  Virginia,  her  far 
greater  area,  her  richer  soil,  her  more 
genial  sun,  her  greater  variety  of  prod- 
ucts, her  mines  of  coal,  iron,  gold,  cop- 
per, and  lead,  her  petroleum,  her  supe- 
rior hydraulic  power,  her  much  larger 
coast  line,  with  more  numerous  and 
deeper  harbors — and  reflect  wThat  Vir- 
ginia would  have  been  in  the  absence 
of  slavery.  Her  early  statesmen,  "Wash- 
ington, Jefferson,  Madison,  Monroe, 
Mason,  Tucker,  and  Marshall,  all  real- 
ized this  great  truth,  and  all  desired 
to  promote  emancipation  in  Virginia, 
But  their  advice  was  disregarded  by 
her  present  leaders — the  new,  false,  and 
fatal  dogmas  of  Calhoun  were  substi- 
tuted ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  Virginia, 
from  the  first  rank  {longo  intervallo)  of 
all  the  States,  has  fallen  to  the  fifth, 
and,  with  slavery  continued,  will  de- 
scend still  more  rapidly  in  the  future 
than  in  the  past. 

By  Census  Table  36,  p.  197,  the  val- 
ue, in  1860,  of  the  farm  lands  of  all  the 
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Slave  States,  was  $2,570,466,935,  and 
the  number  of  acres  245,721,062,  worth 
$10.46  per  acre.  In  the  Free  States, 
the  value  of  the  farm  lands  was  $4,067,- 
947,286,  and  the  number  of  acres  161,- 
462,008,  worth  $25.19  per  acre.  Now 
if,  as  certainly  in  the  absence  of  slavery 
would  have  been  the  case,  the  farm 
lands  of  the  South  had  been  worth  as 
much  per  acre  as  those  of  the  North, 
their  total  value  would  have  been 
$6,  V  9,713,551,  and,  deducting  the 
present  price,  the  additional  cash  value 
would  have  been  $3,619,246,616. 

But  if,  to  this,  we  add  the  increased 
value  of  the  unoccupied  lands  of  the 
South,  by  multiplying  them  by  the  dif- 
ference between  their  value  per  acre 
and  that  of  the  unoccupied  lands  of  the 
North,  the  result  is  $2,240,000,000, 
which,  added  to  that  of  the  farm  lands, 
makes  $5,859,246,616,  as  the  augment- 
ed value  of  the  lands  of  the  South 
caused  by  emancipation. 

By  Census  Tables  of  1860,  33  and  38, 
the  total  value  of  the  products  of  agri- 
culture, manufactures,  mines,  and  fish- 
eries in  the  Free  States  was  $4,150,- 
000,000,  and  of  the  Slave  States  $1,140,- 
000,000,  making  the  products  of  the 
Free  States  in  1860  nearly  4  to  1  of  the 
Slave  States,  and  $217  per  capita  for  the 
Free  States,  and  for  the  Slave  States 
$93  per  capita.  This  is  exclusive  of 
commerce,  which  would  greatly  in- 
crease the  ratio  in  favor  of  the  North, 
that  of  New  York  alone  being  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  all  the  Slave  States. 
Now,  multiplying  the  population  of  the 
Slave  States  by  the  value  of  the  prod- 
ucts per  capita  of  the  Free  States,  and 
the  result  is  $2,653,631,032,  making, 
by  emancipation,  the  increased  annual 
product  of  the  Slave  States  $1,511,031,- 
032,  and  in  ten  years,  exclusive  of  the 
yearly  accumulations,  $15,110,310,320. 

By  the  Table  35,  Census  of  1860,  the 
total  value  of  all  the  property,  real  and 
personal,  of  the  Free  States,  was  $10,- 
852,081,681,  and  of  the  Slave  States, 
$5,225,307,034.  Now,  the  product,  in 
1860,  of  the  Free  States,  being  $4,150,- 


000,000,  the  annual  yield  on  the  capi- 
tal was  39  per  cent. ;  and,  the  product 
of  the  Slave  States  being  $1,140,000,000, 
the  yield  on  the  capital  was  22  per  cent. 
This  was  the  gross  product  in  both 
cases.  I  have  worked  out  these  amaz- 
ing results  from  the  Census  Tables,  to 
illustrate  the  fact,  that  the  same  law, 
by  which  slavery  retarded  the  progress 
of  wealth  in  Virginia,  as  compared  with 
New  York,  and  of  Maryland  and  South 
Carolina,  as  compared  with  Massachu- 
setts, rules  the  relative  advance  in 
wealth  of  all  the  Slave  States,  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  all  the  Free  States. 
I  have  stated  that  the  statistics  of  com- 
merce, omitted  in  these  tables,  would 
vastly  increase  the  difference  in  favor 
of  the  Free  States  as  compared  with 
the  Slave  States,  and  of  New  York  as 
contrasted  with  Virginia.  I  shall  now 
resume  the  latter  inquiry,  so  as  to  com- 
plete the  comparison  between  New 
York  and  Virginia.  By  commerce  is 
embraced,  in  this  examination,  all  earn- 
ings not  included  under  the  heads  of 
agriculture,  manufactures,  the  mines,  or 
fisheries. 

Railroads. — The  number  of  miles 
of  railroads  in  operation  in  New 
York,  in  1860,  including  city  roads, 
was  2,842  miles,*  costing  $138,395,- 
055  ;  and  in  Virginia,  1,771  miles,  cost- 
ing $64,958,807.  (Census  Table  of 
1860,  No.  38,  pp.  230  and  233.)  Now, 
by  the  same  Census  Report,  p.  105,  the 
value  of  the  freights  of  the.  New  York 
roads  for  1860  was  as  follows  :  Product 
of  the  forest — tons  carried,  373,424 ; 
value  per  ton,  $20  ;  total  value,  $7,468,- 
480.  Of  animals — 895,519  tons  ;  value 
per  ton,  $200  ;  total  value,  $179,103,800. 
Vegetable  food— 1,103,646  tons ;  value 
per  ton,  $50 ;  total  value,  $55,182,000. 
Other  agricultural  products — 143,219 
tons ;  value  per  ton,  $15  ;  total  value, 
$2,148,055.  Manufactures  —  511,916 
tons  ;  value  per  ton,  $500  ;  total  value, 
$391,905,500.  Other  articles— 930,244 
tons ;  value  $10  per  ton ;  total  value, 
$9,302,440.       Grand     total,    4,741,773 

*  Now  orcr  3.000  miles. 
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tons  carried  ;  value  per  ton,  §103.  To- 
tal values,  $773,089,275.  Deducting 
one  quarter  for  duplication,  makes 
8,553,380  tons  carried  on  the  New  York 
roads  in  18G0  ;  and  the  value,  $379,081,- 
790.  The  values  of  the  freights  on  the 
Virginia  roads,  as  estimated,  is  $00,000,- 
000,  giving  an  excess  to  those  of  New 
York  of  $319,081,790,  on  the  value  of 
railroad  freights  in  1800.  The  pas- 
senger account,  nut  given,  would  largely 
increase  the  disparity  in  favor  of  New 
York. 

Canals. — The  number  of  miles  of 
canals  in  New  York  is  1,038,  and  their 
cost  $07,507,972.  In  Virginia,  the 
number  of  miles  is  178,  and  the  cost 
$7,817,000.  (Census  Table  39,  p.  238.) 
The  estimated  value  of  the  freight  on 
the  New  York  canals  is  19  times  that 
of  the  freight  on  the  Virginia  canals. 
(Census.) 

Tonnage. — The  tonnage  of  vessels 
built  in  New'York  in  1800  was  31,930 
ions,  and  in  Virginia  4,372.  (Census, 
p.  107.) 

Banks. — The  number  of  banks  in 
New  York  in  18G0  was  303;  capital 
$111,441,320,  loans  $200,351,332,  specie 
$20,921,545,  circulation  $29,959,500, 
deposits  $101,070,273  :  and  in  Virginia 
the  number  was  05  ;  capital  $10,005,- 
150,  loans  $24,975,792,  specie  $2,943,- 
G52 ;  circulation  $9,812,197,  deposits 
$7,729,052.  (Table  34,  p.  193,  Census.) 

Insurance  Companies. — The  risks 
taken  in  New  York  were  $910,474,950, 
or  nearly  one  third  of  those  in  the 
whole  Union.  Virginia,  estimated  at 
$100,000,000;  difference  in  favor  of 
New  York  $810,474,950.  (Census,  p.  79.) 

Exports  and  Imports,  etc. — Our 
exports  abroad  from  New  York  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  30th  June,  1800,  were 
$145,535,449,  and  the  foreign  imports 
$248,489,877  ;  total  of  both,  $394,045,- 
320.  The  clearances  same  year  from 
New  York  were  4,574,285  tons,  and  the 
entries  4,830,448  tons ;  total  of  both, 
9,410,733  tons.  In  Virginia,  the  ex- 
ports the  same  year  were  $5,858,024, 
and  the  imports  $1,320,249;  total  of 


both,  $7,184,273;  clearances,  80,381 
tons,  entries,  97,702  tons  ;  total  of  both, 
178,143  tons.  (Table  14,  Register  of 
United  States  Treasury.)  Revenue  col- 
lected from  customs  same  year  in  New 
York,  $37,788,909,  and  in  Virginia 
$189,810,  or  200  to  1  in  favor  of  New 
York.  (Tables  U.  S.  Com.  of  Customs.) 
No  returns  are  given  for  the  coastwiso 
and  internal  trade  of  either  State,  but 
the  tables  of  the  railway  and  canal 
transportation  of  States  show  nearly  the 
same  proportion  in  favor  of  New  York 
as  in  the  foreign  trade.  Thus  the  do- 
mestic exports  from  New  York  for  the 
above  year  abroad  were  $120,000,907, 
and  from  Virginia  $5,833,370.  (Same 
Table,  14.)  And  yet  Virginia,  as  wo 
have  seen,  had  much  greater  natural 
advantages  than  New  York  for  com- 
merce, as  well  as  for  mines,  manufac- 
tures, and  agriculture.  But  slavery 
has  almost  expelled  commerce  from 
Virginia,  and  nearly  paralyzed  all  other 
pursuits. 

These  Tables,  taken  from  the  Census 
and  the  Treasury  records,  prove  incon- 
testably,  that  slavery  retards  the  prog- 
ress of  wealth  and  population  through- 
out the  South,  but  especially  in  Vir- 
ginia. Nor  can  the  Tariff  account  for 
the  results ;  for  Virginia,  as  we  have 
seen,  possesses  far  greater  advantages 
than  New  York  for  manufactures.  Be- 
sides, the  commerce  of  New  York  far 
surpasses  that  of  Virginia,  and  this  is 
the  branch  of  industry  supposed  to  be 
affected  most  injuriously  by  high  tariffs, 
and  New  York  has  generally  voted 
against  them  with  as  much  unanimity 
as  Virginia.  But  there  is  a  still  more 
conclusive  proof.  The  year  1824  was 
the  commencement  of  the  era  of  high 
tariffs,  and  yet,  from  1790  to  1820,  as 
proved  by  the  Census,  the  percentage 
of  increase  of  New  York  over  Virginia 
was  greater  than  from  1820  to  1800. 
Thus,  by  Table  1  of  the  Census,  p.  124, 
the  increase  of  population  in  Virginia 
was  as  follows : 
From  1790  to  1800  17.03  per  cent. 
"      1800   "    1810   10.73         " 
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In  1790  the  population  of  Virginia 
was  748,318,  in  1820,  1,065,129,  and  in 
1860,  1,596,318.  In  1790  the  popula- 
tion of  New  York  was  340,120,  in  1820, 
1,372,111,  and  in  1860,  3,880,735.  Thus, 
from  1790  to  1820,  before  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  protective  policy,  the  rela- 
tive increase  of  the  population  of  New 
York,  as  compared  with  Virginia,  was 
very  far  greater  than  from  1820  to  1860. 
It  is  quite  clear,  then,  that  the  Tariff 
had  no  influence  whatever  in  depress- 
ing the  progress  of  Virginia  as  com- 
pared with  New  York. 

We  have  heretofore  proved  by  the 
Census  the  same  position  as  regards  the 
relative  progress  of  Maryland  and  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  the  same  principle  ap- 
plies as  between  all  the  Free,  as  com- 
pared with  all  the  Slave  States.  In 
New  York,  we  have  seen  that  from 
1790  to  1820,  in  the  absence  of  high 
tariffs,  and  even  before  the  completion 
of  her  great  canal,  her  advance  in  popu- 
lation was  much  more  rapid  than  from 
1820  to  1860.  Indeed,  it  is  quite  clear 
that,  so  far  as  the  Tariff  had  any  influ- 
ence, it  was  far  more  unfavorable  to 
New  York  than  to  Virginia,  New  York 
being  a  much  greater  agricultural  as 
well  as  commercial  State. 

Having  shown  how  much  the  mate- 
rial progress  of  Virginia  has  been  re- 
tarded by  slavery,  let  us  now  consider 
its  effect  upon  her  moral  and  intellec- 
tual development. 

Newspapers    and    Periodicals. — 


The  number  of  newspapers  and  peri- 
odicals in  New  York  in  1860  was  542, 
of  which  365  were  political,  56  reli- 
gious, 63  literary,  58  miscellaneous ;  and 
the  number  of  copies  circulated  in  1860 
was  320,930,884.  (Census  Tables,  Nos. 
15,  37.)  The  number  in  Virginia  was 
139 ;  of  which  117  were  political,  13 
religious,  3  literary,  6  miscellaneous ; 
and  the  number  of  copies  circulated  in 
1860  was  26,772,568.  Thus,  the  annual 
circulation  of  the  press  in  New  York 
was  twelve  times  as  great  as  that  of 
Virginia.  As  to  periodicals :  New 
York  had  69  monthlies,  of  which  2 
were  political,  25  religious,  24  literary, 
and  18  miscellaneous ;  10  quarterlies, 
of  which  5  were  religious,  and  5  liter- 
ary ;  6  annuals,  of  which  2  were  politi- 
cal, 2  religious,  and  2  miscellaneous. 
Virginia  had  5  monthlies,  of  which  1 
was  political,  2  religious,  1  literary,  and 
1  miscellaneous ;  and  no  quarterlies  or 
annuals.  The  annual  circulation  of  the 
New  York  monthlies  was  2,045,000 ; 
that  of  Virginia  was  43,900 ;  or  more 
than  43  to  1  in  favor  of  New  York. 

As  regards  schools,  colleges,  acade- 
mies, libraries,  and  churches,  I  must 
take  the  Census  of  1850,  those  tables 
for  1860  not  being  yet  arranged  and 
printed.  The  number  of  public  schools 
in  New  York  in  1850  was  11,580,  teach- 
ers 13,965,  pupils  675,221 ;  colleges, 
academies,  etc.,  pupils  52,001 ;  attend- 
ing school  during  the  year,  as  returned 
by  families,  693,329 ;  native  adults  of 
the  State  who  cannot  read  or  write, 
23,341.  Public  libraries,  11,013;  vol- 
umes, 1,760,820.  Value  of  churches 
$21,539,561.  (Comp.  Census,  1850.) 

The  number  of  public  schools  in  Vir- 
ginia in  1850  was  2,937,  teachers  3,005, 
pupils  67,438 ;  colleges,  academies,  etc., 
pupils  10,326  ;  attending  school  during 
the  year,  as  returned  by  families,  109,- 
775 ;  native  white  adults  of  the  State 
who  cannot  read  or  write,  75,868.  Pub- 
lic libraries,  54  ;  volumes,  88,462.  Val- 
ue of  churches,  $2,902,220.  (Compend. 
of  Census  of  1850.)  By  Table  155,  same 
compend.,  the  percentage  of  native  free 
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population  in  Virginia  over  20  years  of 
age  who  cannot  read  or  write  is  19.90, 
and  in  New  York  1.87,  in  North  Caro- 
lina 30.34,  in  Maryland  11.10,  in  Massa- 
chusetts 0.32,  or  less  than  one  third  of 
one  per  cent.  In  New  England,  the 
percentage  of  native  whites  who  cannot 
read  or  write  is  0.42,  or  less  than  one 
half  of  one  per  cent. ;  and  in  the  South- 
ern States  20.30,  or  50  to  1  in  favor  of 
New  England.  (Compend.,  Table  571.) 
But,  if  we  take  the  whole  adult  popula- 
tion of  Virginia,  including  whites,  free 
blacks,  and  slaves,  42.05  per  cent.,  or 
nearly  one  half,  cannot  read  or  write ; 
and  in  North  Carolina,  more  than  one 
half  cannot  read  or  write.  We  have 
seen,  by  the  above  official  tables  of  the 
Census  of  1850,  that  New  York,  com- 
pared with  Virginia,  had  nearly  ten 
times  as  many  pupils  at  schools,  col- 
leges, and  academies,  twenty  times  as 
many  books  in  libraries,  and  largely 
more  than  seven  times  the  value  of 
churches ;  while  the  ratio  of  native 
white  adults  wrho  cannot  read  or  write 
was  more  than  10  to  1  in  Virginia,  com- 
pared with  New  York.  "We  have  seen, 
also,  that  in  North  Carolina  nearly  one 
third  of  the  native  white  adults,  and  in 
Virginia  nearly  one  fifth,  cannot  read 
or  write,  and  in  New  England  1  in 
every  400,  in  New  York  1  in  every  131, 
in  the  South  and  Southwest  1  in  every 
42  of  the  native  white  adults.  (Comp. 
p.  153.) 

My  next  comparison  will  be  that  of 
two  great  new  Western  States — Illi- 
nois, a  Free  State,  and  Missouri,  slave- 
holding. 

The  comparison  is  just,  for  while 
Missouri  has  increased  since  1810  in 
wealth  and  population,  much  more 
rapidly  than  any  of  the  Slave  States, 
there  are  several  Free  States  whose  rela- 
tive advance  has  exceeded  that  of  Illi- 
nois. The  rapid  growth  of  Missouri  is 
owing  to  her  immense  area,  her  fertile 
soil,  her  mighty  rivers  (the  Mississippi 
and  Missouri),  her  central  and  com- 
manding position,  and  to  the  fact  that 
she  has  so  small  a  number  of  slaves  to 


the  square  mile,  as  well  as  to  the  free 
population. 

The  population  of  Illinois,  in  1810, 
was  12,282,  and  in  18G0,  1,711,951; 
the  ratio  of  increase  from  1810  to 
18G0  being  13,838.70.  (Table  1,  Cens. 
1800.)  The  population  of  Missouri  in 
1810,  was  20,845,  and  in  18G0,  1,182,- 
012  ;  the  ratio  of  increase  from  1810  to 
1860  being  5,570.48.  (lb.)  The  rank 
of  Missouri  in  1810  was  22,  and  of  Illi- 
nois 23.  The  rank  of  Missouri  in  I860 
was  8,  and  of  Illinois,  4. 

Area. — The  area  of  Missouri  is  67,- 
380  square  miles,  being  the  4th  in  rank, 
as  to  area,  of  all  the  States.  The  area 
of  Illinois  is  55,405  square  miles,  rank- 
ing the  10th.  Missouri,  then,  has  11,875 
more  square  miles  than  Illinois.  This 
excess  is  greater  by  749  square  miles 
than  the  aggregate  area  of  Massachu- 
setts, Delaware,  and  Rhode  Island,  con- 
taining in  1860  a  population  of  1,517,- 
902.  The  population  of  Missouri  per 
square  mile  in  1810  exceeded  that  of 
Illinois  .08 ;  but,  in  1860,  the  popula- 
tion of  Missouri  per  square  mile  was 
17.54,  ranking  the  22d,  and  that  of  Illi 
nois,  30.90,  ranking  the  13th.  Illinois, 
with  her  ratio  to  the  square  mile  and 
the  area  of  Missouri,  would  have  had  in 
1860  a  population  of  2,082,042;  and 
Missouri,  with  her  ratio  and  the  area 
of  Illinois,  would  have  had  in  1860  a 
population  of  971,803,  making  a  differ- 
ence in  favor  of  Illinois  of  1,110,239 
instead  of  529,939.  The  absolute  in- 
crease of  population  of  Illinois  per 
square  mile  from  1850  10  1860  was 
15.54,  and  of  Missouri  7.43,  Illinois 
ranking  the  6th  in  this  ratio  and  Mis- 
souri the  14th.  These  facts  prove  the 
vast  advantages  wdiich  Missouri  pos- 
sessed in  her  larger  area  as  compared 
with  Illinois. 

But  Missouri  in  1810,  we  have  seen, 
had  nearly  double  the  population  of  Il- 
linois. Now,  reversing  their  numbers 
in  1810,  the  ratio  of  increase  of  each 
remaining  the  same,  the  population  of 
Illinois  in  1860  wrould  have  been  2,905,- 
014,  and  of  Missouri,  696,983.     If  we 
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bring  thQ  greater  area  of  Missouri  as  an 
element  into  this  calculation,  the  popu- 
lation of  Illinois  in  1880  would  have 
exceeded  that  of  Missouri  more  than 
two  millions  and  a  half. 

Mines. — By  Census  Tables,  9,  10,  13, 
and  14,  Missouri  produced,  in  1860,  pig 
iron  of  the  value  of  $575,000  ;  Illinois, 
none.  Bar  and  rolled  iron — Missouri, 
$535,000;  Illinois,  none.  Lead— Mis- 
souri, $356,660  ;  Illinois,  $72,953. 
Coal— Missouri,  $8,200  ;  Illinois,  $964,- 
187.  Copper— Missouri,  $6,000;  Illi- 
nois, none.  As  to  mines,  then,  Mis- 
souri has  a  decided  advantage  over  Illi- 
nois. Indeed,  the  iron  mountains  of 
Missouri  are  unsurpassed  in  the  world. 
That  Illinois  approaches  so  near  to  Mis- 
souri in  mineral  products,  is  owing  to 
her  railroads  and  canals,  and  not  to 
equal  natural  advantages.  The  num- 
ber of  miles  of  railroad  in  operation  in 
1860  was,  2,868  in  Illinois,  and  817  in 
Missouri ;  of  canals,  Illinois,  102  miles; 
Missouri,  none.  (Tables  38,  39.)  But 
if  Missouri  had  been  a  Free  State,  she 
would  have  at  least  equalled  Illinois  in 
internal  improvements,  and  the  Pacific 
Eailroad  would  have  long  since  united 
San  Francisco,  St.  Louis,  and  Chicago. 

Illinois  is  increasing  in  a  progressive 
ratio  as  compared  with  Missouri. 
Thus,  from  1840  to  1850  the  increase 
of  numbers  in  Illinois  was  78.81,  and 
from  1850  to  1860,  101.01  per  cent., 
while  the  increase  of  Missouri  from  1840 
to  1850  was  77.75,  and  from  1850  to 
1860,  73.30.  Thus,  the  ratio  is  aug- 
menting in  Illinois,  and  decreasing  in 
Missouri.  If  Illinois  and  Missouri 
should  each  increase  from  1860  to 
1870,  in  the  same  ratio  as  from  1850  to 
1860,  Illinois  would  then  number  3,441,- 
448,  and  Missouri,  2,048,426.  (Table 
1.)  In  1850,  Chicago  numbered  29,963, 
and  in  1860, 109,260.  St.  Louis,  77,860 
in  1850,  and  160,773  in  1860.  (Table 
40.)  From  1840  to  1850  the  ratio  of 
increase  of  Chicago  was  570.31,  and 
from  1850  to  1860,  264.65,  and  of  St. 
Louis,  from  1840  to  1850,  372.26  per 
cent.,  and  from  1850  to  1860,  106.49. 


If  both  increased  in  their  respective 
ratios  from  1860  to  1870  as  from  1850 
to  1860,  Chicago  would  number  398,420 
in  1870,  and  St.  Louis,  331,879.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  say  which  city  has 
the  greatest  natural  advantages,  and 
yet  when  St.  Louis  was  a  city,  Chicago 
was  but  the  site  of  a  fort. 

Progress  oe  Wealth. — By  Census 
Table  36,  the  cash  value  of  the  farms 
of  Illinois  in  1860,  was  $432,531,072, 
and  of  Missouri,  $230,632,126,  making 
a  difference  in  favor  of  Illinois  of  $201,- 
898,946,  which  is  the  loss  which  Mis- 
souri has  sustained  by  slavery  in  the 
single  item  of  the  value  of  her  farm 
lands.  Abolish  slavery  there,  and  the 
value  of  the  farm  lands  of  Missouri 
would  soon  equal  those  of  Illinois,  and 
augment  the  wealth  of  the  farmers  of 
Missouri  over  two  hundred  millions  of 
dollars.  But  these  farm  lands  of  Mis- 
souri embrace  only  19,984,809  acres 
(Table  36),  leaving  unoccupied  23,138,- 
891  acres.  The  difference  between  the 
value  of  the  unoccupied  lands  of  Mis- 
souri and  Illinois,  is  six  dollars  per 
acre,  at  which  rate  the  increased  value 
of  the  unoccupied  lands  of  Missouri,  in 
the  absence  of  slavery,  is  $148,880,346. 
Thus  it  appears,  that  the  loss  to  Mis- 
souri in  the  value  of  her  lands,  caused 
by  slavery,  is  $340,729,292.  If  we  add 
to  this  the  diminished  value  of  town 
and  city  property  in  Missouri,  from  the 
same  cause,  the  total  loss  in  that  State 
in  the  value  of  real  estate,  exceeds 
$400,000,000,  which  is  nearly  twenty 
times  the  value  of  her  slaves.  By 
Table  35,  the  increase  in  the  value  of 
the  real  and  personal  property  of  Illi- 
nois from  1850  to  1860,  was  $715,595,- 
276,  being  457.98  per  cent.,  and  of  Mis- 
souri, $363,966,691,  being  265.18  per 
cent.  At  the  same  rate  of  increase 
from  1860  to  1870,  the  total  wealth  of 
Illinois  would  then  be  $3,993,000,000, 
and  of  Missouri,  $1,329,000,000,  mak- 
ing the  difference  against  Missouri,  in 
1870,  caused  by  slavery,  $2,664,000,000, 
which  is  more  than  double  the  whole 
debt  of  the  nation,  and  more  than  twice 
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the    value   of    all    the    slaves    in    the 
Union. 

The  total  wealth  of  the  Union  in  1800 
exceeded  $16,000,000,000.  It'  this  were 
increased  $1,000,000,000  in  time,  by  the 
augmented  wealth  of  Missouri,  and  our 
revenue  from  duties  and  taxes  should 
be  $220,000,000,  the  increased  income, 
being  one  seventeenth  of  the  whole, 
would  exceed  $12,000,000  per  annum  ; 
or,  if  the  increase  of  wealth  should  be 
only  $200,000,000,  then  the  augmented 
proportional  annual  revenue  would  be 
$2,730,000,  or  nearly  one  eightieth  part 
of  the  wdiole  revenue. 

By  overthrowing  the  rebellion,  the 
taxes  to  pay  the  national  debt  will  be 
collected  from  all  the  States,  instead 
of  being  confined  to  those  that  are 
loyal.  The  rebel  Confederate  debt, 
never  having  had  any  existence  in  law 
or  justice,  but  having  been  created  only 
to  support  a  wicked  rebellion,  will  of 
course  be  expunged  by  the  rcestablish- 
ment  of  the  Union.  All  the  rebel 
States'  debt  incurred  since  the  revolt, 
for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  the 
Government,  will,  of  course,  have  no 
legal  existence.  Under  the  Federal 
Constitution,  no  State  Legislature  can 
have  any  lawful  existence,  except  in 
conformity  with  its  provisions,  accom- 
panied by  a  prior  oath  of  every  mem- 
ber to  support  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  These  assemblages, 
then,  since  the  revolt  in  the  several 
States,  calling  themselves  State  Leeds- 
laturcs,  never  had  any  legal  existence 
or  authority,  and  were  mere  assem- 
blages of  traitors.  Such  is  the  clear 
provision  of  the  Federal  Constitution, 
and  of  the  law  of  nations  and  of  jus- 
tice. It  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if 
conventicles  of  traitors  in  revolted 
States  could  legally  or  rightfully  im- 
pose taxes  on  the  people  of  such  States, 
loyal  or  disloyal,  to  overthrow  the  Gov- 
ernment. Indeed,  if  justice  could  have 
her  full  sway,  the  whole  debt  of  this 
Government,  incurred  to  suppress  this 
rebellion,  ought  to  be  paid  by  the  trai- 
tors alone. 


My  next  comparison  will  be  that  of 
the  Free  State  of  Pennsylvania  with 
Virginia. 

Virginia  was  a  considerable  colony 
when  Pennsylvania  was  occupied  only 
by  Indian  tribes.  In  1700,  Virginia 
was  first  in  rank  of  all  the  States,  her 
number  of  inhabitants  being  748,308. 
(Census  Kep.,  120,  121.)  Pennsylvania 
then  ranked  the  second,  numbering 
434,373  persons.  (lb.)  In  18G0  the 
population  of  Virginia  was  1,500,318, 
ranking  the  fifth ;  Pennsylvania  still 
remaining  the  second,  and  numbering 
2,905,115.  (lb.)  In  1790  the  popula- 
tion of  Virginia  exceeded  that  of  Penn- 
sylvania 313,925  ;  in  I860  the  excess  in 
favor  of  Pennsylvania  was  1,308,797. 
The  ratio  of  increase  of  population  of 
Virginia  from  1790  to  1860  was  113.32 
per  cent.,  and  of  Pennsylvania  in  tho 
same  period,  509.03.  At  the  same  rela- 
tive ratio  of  increase  for  the  next  sev- 
enty years,  Virginia  would  contain  a 
population  of  3,405,265  in  1930  ;  and 
Pennsylvania  19,443,934,  exceeding  that 
of  England.  Such  has  been  and  would 
continue  to  be  the  effect  of  slavery  in 
retarding  the  progress  of  Virginia,  and 
such  the  influence  of  freedom  in  the 
rapid  advance  of  Pennsylvania.  In- 
deed, with  the  maintenance  and  per- 
petuity of  the  Union  in  all  its  integrity, 
the  destiny  of  Pennsylvania  will  sur- 
pass the  most  sanguine  expectations. 

The  population  of  Virginia  per  square 
mile  in  1790  was  12.19,  and  in  I860, 
26.02;  whilst  that  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1790  was  9.44,  and  in  1860,  63.18. 
(lb.)  The  absolute  increase  of  tho 
population  of  Virginia  per  square  mile, 
from  1790  to  I860,  was  13.83,  and  from 
1850  to  1860,  2.85  ;  whilst  that  of  Penn- 
sylvania from  1790  to  1800,  was  53.74, 
and  from  1850  to  1800,  12.93.  (lb.) 

Area. — The  area  of  Virginia  ia 
61,352  square  miles,  and  of  Pe.msyl- 
vania  46,000,  the  difference  being 
15,352  square  miles,  which  is  greater 
by  758  square  miles  than  the  aggre- 
gate area  of  Massachusetts,  Connecti- 
cut, and  Delaware,  containing  in  1860 
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a  population  of  1,803,429.  (lb.)  Re- 
taining their  respective  ratios  of  in- 
crease per  square  mile  from  1790  to 
1860,  and  reversing  their  areas,  that  of 
Virginia  in  1860  would  have  been 
1,196,920,  and  of  Pennsylvania  3,876,- 
119.  Reversing  the  numbers  of  each 
State  in  1790,  the  ratio  of  increase  in 
each  remaining  the  same,  the  popula- 
tion of  Pennsylvania  in  1860  would 
have  been  5,408,424,  and  that  of  Vir- 
ginia, 926,603.  Reversing  both  the 
areas  and  numbers  in  1790,  and  the 
population  of  Pennsylvania  would  have 
exceeded  that  of  Virginia  in  1860  more 
than  six  millions. 

Shore  Line. — By  the  Tables  of  the 
Coast  Survey,  the  shore  line  of  Virginia 
is  1,571  miles,  and  of  Pennsylvania  only 
60  miles.  This  vastly  superior  coast 
line  of  Virginia,  with  better,  deeper, 
more  capacious,  and  much  more  nu- 
merous harbors,  unobstructed  by  ice, 
and  with  easy  access  for  so  many  hun- 
dred miles  by  navigable  bays  and  tide- 
water rivers  leading  so  far  into  the  inte- 
rior, gives  to  Virginia  great  advantages 
over  Pennsylvania  in  commerce  and 
every  branch  of  industry.  Indeed,  in 
this  respect,  Virginia  stands  unrivalled 
in  the  Union.  The  hydraulic  power  of 
Virginia  greatly  exceeds  that  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mines. — Pennsylvania  excels  every 
other  State  in  mineral  wealth,  but  Vir- 
ginia comes  next. 

Soil. — In  natural  fertility  of  soil,  the 
two  States  are  about  equal ;  but  the 
seasons  in  Virginia  are  more  favorable, 
both  for  crops  and  stock,  than  in  Penn- 
sylvania. Virginia  has  all  the  agricul- 
tural products  of  Pennsylvania,  with 
cotton  in  addition.  The  area,  how- 
ever, of  Virginia  (39,265,280  acres) 
being  greater  by  9,825,280  acres  than 
that  of  Pennsylvania  (29,440,000  acres), 
gives  to  Virginia  vast  advantages. 

In  her  greater  area,  her  far  superior 
coast  line,  harbors,  rivers,  and  hydrau- 
lic power,  her  longer  and  better  seasons 
for  crops  and  stock,  and  greater  variety 
of  products,  Virginia  has  vast  natural 


advantages,  and  with  nearly  double  the 
population  of  Pennsylvania  in  1790. 
And  yet,  where  has  slavery  placed  Vir- 
ginia ?  Pennsylvania  exceeds  her  now 
in  numbers  1,308,797,  and  increased  in 
population  from  1790  to  1860,  in  a  ratio 
more  than  five  to  one.  Such  is  the  ter- 
rible contrast  between  free  and  slave 
institutions  ! 

Progress  of  Wealth. — By  Census 
Tables  (1860)  33  and  36,  it  appears 
(omitting  commerce)  that  the  products 
of  industry,  as  given,  viz.,  of  agricul- 
ture, manufactures,  mines,  and  fisheries, 
were  that  year  in  Pennsylvania,  of  the 
value  of  $399,600,000,  or  $138  per  capi- 
ta ;  and  in  Virginia,  $120,000,000,  or 
$75  per  capita.  This  shows  a  total 
value  of  product  in  Pennsylvania  much 
more  than  three  times  that  of  Virginia, 
and,  per  capita,,  nearly  two  to  one. 
That  is,  the  average  value  of  the  pro- 
duct of  the  labor  of  each  person  in 
Pennsylvania  is  nearly  double  that  of 
each  person,  including  slaves,  in  Vir- 
ginia. Thus  is  proved  the  vast  supe- 
riority of  free  over  slave  labor,  and  the 
immense  national  loss  occasioned  by 
the  substitution  of  the  latter  for  the 
former. 

As  to  the  rate  of  increase  :  the  value 
of  the  products  of  Virginia  in  1850  was 
$84,480,428  (Table  9),  and  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, $229,567,131,  showing  an  in- 
crease in  Virginia,  from  1850  to  1860, 
of  $35,519,572,  being  41  per  cent. ;  and 
in  Pennsylvania,  $170,032,869,  being  51 
per  cent. ;  exhibiting  a  difference  of  10 
per  cent,  in  favor  of  Pennsylvania.  By 
the  Census  Table  of  1860,  No.  35,  p.  195, 
the  true  value  then  of  the  real  and  per- 
sonal property  wTas,  in  Pennsylvania, 
$1,416,501,818,  and  of  Virginia,  $793,- 
249,681.  Now,  we  have  seen,  the  value 
of  the  products  in  Pennsylvania  in  1860 
was  $399,600,000,  and  in  Virginia, 
$120,000,000.  Thus,  as  a  question  of 
the  annual  yield  of  capital,  that  of 
Pennsylvania  was  29  per  cent.,  and  of 
Virginia,  15  per  cent.  By  Census  Table 
35,  the  total  value  of  the  real  and  per- 
sonal   property   of   Pennsylvania  was 
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$722,480,120  in  1850,  and  $1,416,501,- 
818  in  18G0,  Bhowing  an  increase,  in 

that  decade,  of  $094,015,098,  being 
90.05  per  cent.  ;  and  in  Virginia,  $430,- 
701,082  in  1850,  and  $793,240,081  in 
1800,  showing  an  increase  of  $302,548,- 
599,  or  84.17  per  cent, 

By  Table  30,  p.  196,  Census  of  1800, 
the  cash  value  of  the  farms  of  Virginia 
was  $371,092,211,  being  $11.91  per 
acre;  and  of  Pennsylvania,  $062,050,- 
707,  being  $38.91  per  acre.  Now,  by 
this  table,  the  number  of  acres  em- 
braced in  these  farms  of  Pennsylvania 
was  17,012,153  acres,  and  in  Virginia, 
31,014,950;  the  difference  of  value  per 
acre  being  $27,  or  largely  more  than 
three  to  one  hi  favor  of  Pennsylvania. 
Now,  if  we  multiply  the  farm  lands  of 
Virginia  by  the  Pennsylvania  value  per 
acre,  it  would  make  the  total  value  of 
the  farm  lands  of  Virginia  $1,204,791,- 
804  ;  and  the  additional  value,  caused 
by  emancipation,  $835,099,593.  But 
the  whole  area  of  Virginia  is  39,205,280 
acres,  deducting  from  which  the  farm 
lands,  there  remain  unoccupied  8,250,- 
330  acres.  NowT,  if  (as  would  be  in  the 
absence  of  slavery)  the  population  per 
square  mile  of  Virginia  equalled  that 
of  Pennsylvania,  three  fifths  of  these 
lands  would  have  been  occupied  as 
farms,  viz.  4,950,198,  which,  at  the 
Pennsylvania  value  per  acre,  wTould 
have  been  worth  $188,207,524.  De- 
duct from  this  their  present  average 
value  of  $2  per  acre,  $9,800,390,  and 
the  remainder,  $178,407,128,  is  the  sum 
by  which  the  unoccupied  lands  of  Vir- 
ginia, converted  into  farms,  would  have 
been  increased  in  value  by  emancipa- 
tion. Add  this  to  the  enhanced  value 
of  their  present  farms,  and  the  result  is 
$1,014,106,721  as  the  gain,  on  this  ba- 
sis, of  Virginia  in  the  value  of  her 
lands,  by  emancipation.  To  these  we 
should  add  the  increased  value  of  town 
and  city  lots  and  improvements,  and 
of  personal  property,  and,  with  emanci- 
pation, Virginia  would  now  have  an 
augmented  wealth  of  at  least  one  bil- 
lion and  a  half  of  doflars. 


The 


earnings 


given 


of  commerce  are  not 
in  the  Census  Tables,  which 
would  vastly  increase  the  dilleivnce  in 
the  value  of  their  annual  products  in 
favor  of  Pennsylvania  as  compared  with 


Virginia.     These 


earnings 


include   all 


not  embraced  under  the  heads  of  agri- 
culture, manufactures,  the  mines,  and 
fisheries.  Let  us  examine  some  of  these 
statistics. 

Railroads. — The  number  of  miles 
of  railroad  in  operation  in  Pennsylva- 
nia in  1800,  including  city  roads,  was 
2,090.49  miles,*  costing  $147,283,410  ; 
and  in  Virginia,  1,771  miles,  costing 
$04,958,807.  (Census  Table  of  1860, 
No.  38,  pp.  230,  232.)  The  annual 
value  of  the  freight  carried  on  these 
roads  is  estimated  at  $200,000,000  more 
in  Pennsylvania  than  in  Virginia,  and 
the  passenger  account  would  still  more 
increase  the  disparity. 

Canals. — The  number  of  miles  of 
canals  in  Pennsylvania  in  1830  wTas 
1,259,  and  their  cost,  $42,015,000.  In 
Virginia  the  number  of  miles  was  178, 
and  the  cost,  $7,817,000.  (Census  Table 
39,  p.  238.)  The  estimated  value  of 
the  freight  on  the  Pennsylvania  canals 
is  ten  times  that  of  the  freight  on  the 
Virginia  canals. 

Tonnage. — The  tonnage  of  vessels 
built  in  Pennsylvania  in  1800  was 
21,615  tons,  and  in  Virginia,  4,372. 
(Census,  p.  197.) 

Banks. — The  number  of  banks  in 
Pennsylvania  in  1860  was  90  ;  capital, 
$25,565,582  ;  loans,  $50,327,127  ;  specie, 
$8,378,474;  circulation,  $13,132,892; 
deposits,  $26,167,143  ;— and  in  Virginia 
the  number  was  65  ;  capital,  $16,005,- 
156  ;  loans,  $24,975,792  ;  specie,  $2,943,- 
652  ;  circulation,  $9,812,197  ;  deposits, 
$7,729,652.  (Census  Table  35,  p.  193.) 

Exports  and  Imports,  etc. — Our 
exports  abroad  from  Pennsylvania,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  30th  June,  1860, 
and  foreign  imports,  were  of  the  value 
of  $20,2G2,G08.  The  clearances,  same 
year,  from  Pennsylvania,  and  entries 
were  336,848  tons.     In  Virginia  the  ex- 

*  Now  2.907  miles. 
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ports  the  same  year  and  foreign  im- 
ports were  of  the  value  of  $7,184,273 ; 
clearances  and  entries,  178,143  tons. 
(Table  14,  Register  of  XL  S.  Treasury.) 
Revenue  from  customs,  same  year,  in 
Pennsylvania,  $2,552,924,  and  in  Vir- 
ginia, $189,818  ;  or  more  than  twelve 
to  one  in  favor  of  Pennsylvania.  (Ta- 
bles U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Customs.) 
No  returns  are  given  for  the  coastwise 
and  internal  trade  of  either  State ;  but 
the  railway  and  canal  transportation 
of  both  States  shows  a  difference  of  ten 
to  one  in  favor  of  Pennsylvania.  And 
yet,  Virginia,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
much  greater  natural  advantages  than 
Pennsylvania  for  commerce,  foreign 
and  internal,  her  shore  line  up  to  head 
of  tide  water  being  1,571  miles,  and 
Pennsylvania  only  60  miles. 

We  have  seen  that,  exclusive  of  com- 
merce, the  products  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1860  were  of  the  value  of  $399,600,000, 
or  $138  per  capita;  and  in  Virginia, 
$120,000,000,  or  $75  per  capita,  But, 
if  we  add  the  earnings  of  commerce, 
the  products  of  Pennsylvania  must 
have  exceeded  those  of  Virginia  much 
more  than  four  to  one,  and  have 
reached,  per  capita,  nearly  three  to 
one.  What  but  slavery  could  have 
produced  such  amazing  results  ?  In- 
deed, when  we  see  the  same  effects  in 
all  the  Free  States  as  compared  with 
all  the  Slave  States,  and  in  any  of  the 
Slave  States,  as  compared  with  any  of 
the  Free  States,  the  uniformity  of  re- 
sults establishes  the  law  beyond  all  con- 
troversy, that  slavery  retards  immensely 
the  progress  of  wealth  and  population. 

That  the  Tariff  has  produced  none 
of  these  results,  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  agriculture  and  commerce  of 
Pennsylvania  vastly  exceed  those  of 
Virginia,  and  yet  these  are  the  interests 
supposed  to  be  most  injuriously  affected 
by  high  tariffs.  But  there  is  still  more 
conclusive  proof.  The  year  1824  was 
the  commencement  of  the  era  of  high 
tariffs,  and  yet,  from  1790  to  1820,  as 
proved  by  the  Census,  the  percentage 
of  increase  of  Pennsylvania  over  Vir- 


ginia was  greater  than  from  1820  to 
1860.  Thus,  by  Table  1  of  the  Census, 
p.  124,  the  increase  of  population  in 
Virginia  was  as  follows  : 

From  1790  to  1800  17.63  per  cent. 

"  1800  "  1810  10.73  « 

"  1810  "  1820  9.31  « 

"  1820  "  1830  13.71  " 

"  1830  «  1840  2.34 

"  1840  "  1850  14.60  " 

"  1850  "  1880  12.29  " 

The  increase  of  population  in  Penn- 
sylvania was : 

From  1790  to  1800  38.67   per  cent. 

"  1800  "  1810  34.49  " 

"  1810  "  1820  29.55  " 

"  1820  "  1830  28.47  " 

"  1830  "  1840  27.87  " 

"  1840  "  1850  34.09  " 

"  1850  "  1880  25.71  " 

In  1790  the  population  of  Virginia 
was  748,318  ;  in  1820,  1,065,129,^  and 
in  1860,  1,596,318.  In  1790  the  popu- 
lation of  Pennsylvania  was  434,373  ;  in 
1820,  1,348,233,  and  in  1880,  2,908,115. 
Thus,  from  1790  to  1820,  before  the  in- 
auguration of  the  protective  policy,  the 
relative  increase  of  the  population  of 
Pennsylvania,  as  compared  with  Vir- 
ginia, was  very  far  greater  than  from 
1820  to  1880.  It  is  quite  clear,  then, 
that  the  tariff  had  no  influence  in  de- 
pressing the  progress  of  Virginia  as 
compared  with  Pennsylvania. 

Having  shown  how  much  the  mate- 
rial progress  of  Virginia  has  been  re- 
tarded by  slavery,  let  us  now  consider 
its  effect  upon  her  moral  and  intellec- 
tual development. 

Newspapers  and  PePvIodicals. — 
The  number  of  newspapers  and  periodi- 
cals in  Pennsylvania  in  1860  was  367, 
of  which  277  were  political,  43  reli- 
gious, 25  literary,  22  miscellaneous ; 
and  the  total  number  of  copies  circu- 
lated in  1860  was  116,094,480.  (Cen- 
sus Tables,  Nos.  15,  37.)  The  number 
in  Virginia  was  139,  of  which  117  were 
political,  13  religious,  3  literary,  6  mis- 
cellaneous ;  and  the  number  of  copies 
circulated  in  1860  was  26,772,568,  being 
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much  less  than  one  fourth  that  of  Penn- 
sylvania. The  number  of  copies  of 
monthly  periodicals  circulated  in  Penn- 
sylvania in  1860  was  404,084;  and  in 
Virginia,  4:3.900  :  or  much  more  than 
ten  to  one  in  favor  of  Pennsylvania. 

As  regards  schools,  colleges,  acade- 
mies, libraries,  and  churches,  I  must 
take  the  Census  of  1850,  those  tables 
for  18G0  not  being  yet  arranged  or 
printed.  The  number  of  public  schools 
in  Pennsylvania  in  1850  was  9,061; 
teachers,  10,024  ;  pupils,  413,708  ;  col- 
leges, academics,  &c,  pupils,  26,142 ; 
attending  school  during  the  year,  as 
returned  by  families,  504,610 ;  native 
adults  of  the  State  who  cannot  read  or 
write,  51,2S3 ;  public  libraries,  393 ; 
volumes,  363,400 ;  value  of  churches, 
$11,853,291  ;  percentage  of  native  free 
population  (adults)  who  cannot  read  or 
write,  4.56.  (Comp.  Census  of  1850.) 

The  number  of  public  schools  in  Vir- 
ginia in  1850  was  2,937 ;  teachers, 
3,005  ;  pupils,  67,438 ;  colleges,  acade- 
mies, etc.,  pupils,  10,326 ;  attending 
school,  as  returned  by  families,  109,775  ; 
native  white  adults  of  the  State  who 
cannot  read  or  write,  75,868  ;  public 
libraries,  54 ;  volumes,  88,462 ;  value 
of  churches,  $2,902,220  :  percentage  of 
native  free  adults  of  Virginia  who  can- 
not read  or  write,  19.90.  (Comp.  Census 
of  1850.)  Thus,  the  church  and  edu- 
cational statistics  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
especially  of  free  adults  who  cannot 
read  or  write,  is  as  five  to  one  nearly  in 
favor  of  Pennsylvania.  "When  we  rec- 
ollect that  nearly  one  third  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  Pennsylvania  are  of  the  great 
German  race  and.  speak  the  noble  Ger- 
man language,  to  which  they  are  greatly 
attached,  and  hence  the  difficulty  of 
introducing  common  English  public 
schools  in  the  State,  the  advantage,  in 
this  respect,  of  Pennsylvania  over  Vir- 
ginia is  most  extraordinary. 

My  last  comparison  will  be  that  of 
our  two  smallest  States — Rhode  Island,  a 
Free  State,  and  Delaware,  si aveholding. 

In  1790  the  population  of  Rhode  Isl- 
and was  09,110,  and  that  of  Delaware 


59,096.    In  1860,  the  former  numbered 

174,620,  the  latter  112,210.  Thus,  from 
1790  to  1860,  the  ratio  of  increase  of 
population  of  Rhode  Island  was  152.67 
per  cent.,  and  of  Delaware,  89.88.  At 
the  same  relative  rate  of  increase,  for 
the  next,  as  for  the  last  seventy  years, 
the  population  of  Rhode  Island  in  1930, 
would  be  441,212,  and  of  Delaware, 
213,074.  Thus  in  1790,  Rhode  Island 
numbered  but  10,014  more  than  Dela- 
ware, 62,404  more  in  1860,  and,  at  the 
same  ratio  of  increase,  228,138  more  in 
1930.  Such  has  been  and  would  be  the 
effect  of  slavery  in  retarding  the  in- 
crease of  Delaware,  as  compared  with 
Rhode  Island.  (Census  Table,  1860, 
No.  1.) 

The  population  of  Rhode  Island  per 
square  mile  in  1790,  was  52.15,  and  in 
1860,  133.71  ;  that  of  Delaware,  27.87 
in  1790,  and  59.93  in  1860.  The  abso- 
lute increase  of  population  of  Rhode 
Island,  per  square  mile,  from  1700  to 
1860,  was  80.79,  and  from  1850  to  1860, 
20.74 ;  that  of  Delaware,  from  1790  to 
1860,  was  25.05,  and  from  1850  to  I860, 
9.76.  (lb.) 

Area. — The  area  of  Rhode  Island  is 
1,300  square  miles,  and  of  Delaware, 
2,120,  being  38  per  cent.,  or  much  more 
than  one  third  larger  than  Rhode  Isl- 
and. Retaining  their  respective  ratios 
of  increase,  per  square  mile,  from  1790 
to  1880,  and  reversing  their  areas,  the 
population  of  Rhode  Island  in  1860, 
would  have  been  283,465,  and  of  Dela- 
ware, 78,268. 

In  natural  fertility  of  soil  Delaware 
is  far  superior  to  Rhode  Island,  tho 
seasons  much  more  favorable  for  crops 
and  stock,  and  with  more  than  double 
the  number  of  acres  of  arable  land. 

Progress  of  Wealth. — By  Census 
Tables  33  and  36  (omitting  commerce), 
it  appears  that  the  products  of  industry 
as  given,  viz.,  of  agriculture,  manufac- 
tures, mines,  and  fisheries,  were  that 
year,  in  Rhode  Island,  of  the  value  of 
§52,400,000,  or  $300  per  capita,  and  in 
Delaware,  .$16,100,000,  or  0143  per 
capita.     That    is,   the   average   annual 
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value  of  the  product  of  the  labor  of 
eacli  person  in  Rhode  Island  is  greatly- 
more  than  double  that  of  the  labor  of 
each  person  in  Delaware,  including 
slaves.  This,  we  have  seen,  would 
make  the  value  of  the  products  of  labor 
in  Rhode  Island  in  1930,  $132,368,600; 
and  in  Delaware,  only  $30,469,582,  not- 
withstanding the  far  greater  area  and 
superior  natural  advantages  of  Dela- 
ware as  compared  with  Rhode  Island. 

As  to  the  rate  of  increase  :  the  value 
of  the  products  of  Delaware  in  1850 
was  $7,804,992,  in  1860,  $16,100,000 ; 
and  in  Rhode  Island,  in  1850,  $24,288,- 
088,  and  in  1860,  $52,400,000.  (Table 
9,  Treas.  Rep.,  1856),  exhibiting  a  large 
difference  in  the  ratio  in  favor  of  Rhode 
Island. 

By  Table  36,  p.  196,  Census  of  1860, 
the  cash  value  of  the  farm  lands  of 
Rhode  Island  in  1860  was  $19,385,573, 
or  $37.30  per  acre  (519,698  acres),  and 
of  Delaware,  $31,426,357,  or  $31.39  per 
acre  (1,004,295  acres).  Thus,  if  the 
farm  lands  of  Delaware  were  of  the  cash 
value  of  those  of  Rhode  Island  per  acre, 
it  would  increase  the  value  of  those  of 
Delaware  $5,935,385,  whereas  the  whole 
value  of  her  slaves  is  but  $539,400. 

But  by  Table  35,  Census  of  1860,  the 
total  value  of  the  real  and  personal 
property  in  Rhode  Island  in  1860,  was 
$135,337,588,  and  of  Delaware,  $46,- 
242,181,  making  a  difference  in  favor 
of  Rhode  Island,  $89,095,497,  whereas, 
we  have  seen,  in  the  absence  of  slavery, 
Delaware  must  have  far  exceeded  Rhode 
Island  in  wTealth  and  population. 

The  earnings  of  commerce  are  not 
given  by  the  Census,  but,  to  how  vast 
an  extent  this  would  swell  the  differ- 
ence in  favor  of  Rhode  Island,  we  may 
learn  from  the  Census,  Bank  Table  No. 
34.  The  number  of  the  banks  of  Rhode 
Island  in  1860,  was  91 ;  capital,  $20,- 
865,569;  loans,  $26,719,877;  circula- 
tion, $3,558,295;  deposits,  $3,553,104. 
In  Delaware,  number  of  banks,  12,  cap- 
ital, $1,640,675  ;  loans,  $3,150,215  ;  cir- 


culation,  $1,135,772;    deposits,   $976, 
223. 

Having  shown  how  much  slavery  has 
retarded  the  material  progress  of  Dela- 
ware, let  us  now  consider  its  effect 
upon  her  moral  and  intellectual  devel- 
opment. 

Newspapers  and  Periodicals. — 
The  number  of  newspapers  and  periodi- 
cals in  Rhode  Island  in  1860,  was  26, 
of  which  18  were  political,  6  literary, 
and  2  miscellaneous.  (Census,  Table 
No.  37.)  The  number  in  Delaware  was 
14,  of  which  13  were  political,  and  1 
literary.  Of  periodicals,  Delaware  had 
none ;  Rhode  Island  1.  The  number 
of  copies  of  newspapers  and  periodicals 
issued  in  Rhode  Island  in  1860  was 
5,289,280,  and  in  Delaware  only  1,010,- 
776,  or  largely  more  than  five  to  one  in 
favor  of  Rhode  Island. 

As  regards  schools,  colleges,  acade- 
mies, libraries,  and  churches,  I  must 
take  the  Census  of  1850,  those  tables 
for  1860  not  being  yet  arranged  or  pub- 
lished. The  number  of  public  schools 
in  Rhode  Island  in  1850  was  426,  teach- 
ers 518,  pupils  23,130;  attending  school 
during  the  year,  as  returned  by  fami- 
lies, whites,  28,359 ;  native  adults  of 
the  State  who  cannot  read  or  write, 
1,248 ;  public  libraries,  96 ;  volumes, 
104,342  ;  value  of  churches,  $1,293,600; 
percentage  of  native  free  adults  who 
cannot  read  or  write,  149.  Colleges 
and  academies,  pupils,  3,664.  (Comp. 
Census  of  1850.)  The  number  of  public 
schools  in  Delaware  in  1850,  was  194, 
teachers,  214,  pupils,  8,970 ;  attending 
school  during  the  year,  whites,  as  re- 
turned by  families,  14,216  ;  native  free 
adults  of  the  State  who  cannot  read  or 
write,  9,777 ;  public  libraries,  17 ;  vol- 
umes, 17,950;  value  of  churches,  $340,- 
345  ;  percentage  of  native  free  adults 
who  cannot  read  or  write,  23.03 ;  col- 
leges and  academies,  pupils,  764.  (Comp. 
Census,  1850.) 

The  subject  will  be  continued  in  my 
next  letter.  R.  J.  Walker, 
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PART    THE    LAST. 

'  Do  but  grasp  into  tho  thick  of  human  lift;  I  Every  ouo  Uv6S  it — to  not  many  iB  it  known ;  and 
seize  it  where  you  will,  it  is  interesting.'— Goethe. 

'  Successful.— Terminating  in  accomplishing  what  is  wished  or  intended. ' — "Weusteh's  Die* 
tionary. 


CHAPTER   VI. 

About  two  weeks  after  Hiram's  in- 
terview with  Dr.  Ephraim  Peters,  be 
bad  occasion  to  spend  a  long  evening 
in  company  witb  certain  influential 
members  (of  wbich  be,  of  course,  was 
the  most  influential)  of  St.  Jude's. 

It  was  past  eleven  o'clock  when  the 
meeting  broke  up.  It  was  a  clear,  cold, 
December  night,  and  Hiram  buttoned 
his  coat  quite  to  bis  chin  as  he  descend- 
ed the  steps  to  commence  bis  walk 
home.  Some  bad  carriages  in  waiting ; 
but  he,  fully  alive  to  his  brother's  ad- 
vice, preferred  to  go  on  foot.  One  gen- 
tleman kept  him  company  for  a  couple 
of  blocks ;  after  that,  he  proceeded 
alone. 

As  he  passed  the  corner  of  a  street 
which  ran  at  ri^ht  angles  to  the  one  he 
was  pursuing,  a  man  came  suddenly 
upon  him,  and,  standing  square  in  his 
path,  demanded  in  a  savage  tone,  '  Do 
you  want  your  wood  split  ? ' 

Hiram  turned  quickly  aside,  to  avoid 
the  questioner  ;  but  be  bad  time  to  ob- 
serve that  he  was  an  athletic  man,  with 
a  limping  gait,  and  a  fierce,  demoniacal 
countenance.  He  carried  in  bis  hand 
something  like  a  butcher's  cleaver ; 
and  before  Hbam  could  escape,  be  re- 
peated the  question :  '  Do  you  want 
your  wood  split  ?  ' 

Hiram  uttered  a  hasty  '  No,'  in  re- 
sponse, and  walked  swiftly  forward. 

The  stranger  was  not  to  be  so  easily 
disposed  of.  He  put  himself  before  the 
millionnaire  a  second  time,  and  repeated 
his  question. 

Hiram  Meeker  was  not  a  coward — 
that  is,  so  far  as  his  brain  served  him  ; 
and  we  all  know  he  bad  enough  of  that. 


Finding  he  was  not  to  get  rid  of  the 
unknown  so  readily,  he  stopped  and 
regarded  him  with  careful  scrutiny. 

The  other  rej)eated  his  question  still 
again :  '  Do  you  want  your  wood 
split  ? ' 

Hiram  was  not  slow  to  perceive  that 
the  man  was  insane,  and  he  endeavored 
to  humor  him. 

1  Yes,'  be  said, '  I  want  my  wood  split 
very  much  indeed.  It  is  too  late  to- 
night ;  but  come  to  my  house  to-mor- 
row, and  you  shall  have  the  job.' 

'  Oh,  no,  no,  no  ! '  cried  the  other, 
'  I  work  only  by  night — only  by  night 
— and  I  cannot  go  to  your  house — you 
must  come  to  mine  ! ' 

He  laid  hold  of  Hiram's  arm  with  a 
tenacious  grasp. 

'  I  must  first  go  home,'  said  Hiram, 
calmly,  '  and  send  my  wood  round  for 
you  to  split.' 

'  Not  so,  not  so,'  retorted  the  maniac. 
'  It  has  already  been  sent.  Come  and 
see  ! ' — and  be  began  pulling  at  Hiram's 
arm — not  with  ferocity,  but  witb  a 
doggedness  almost  worse. 

Hiram  looked  up  and  down  the 
street.  Not  a  soul  was  visible.  The 
creature  who  stopped  his  way  was  a 
powerful  man — was  armed  with  a  dead- 
ly weapon — was  mad. 

Hiram  came  swiftly  to  a  conclusion. 
He  would  appear  to  yield,  and  in  the 
walk  he  was  about  to  take  it  was  al- 
most a  certainty  that  they  would  en- 
counter some  one.  So  he  replied,  in  a 
good-natured  manner :  '  "Well,  if  the 
wood  has  been  sent  to  you,  we  had  bet- 
ter go  and  have  it  split  at  once.' 

'That's  the  talk -that's  the  talk! 
But  we  must  hurry.     Come  on — come 
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quick,  and  you  will  see  how  I  will  do 
it  up.' 

He  did  not  relax  his  hold  of  Hiram's 
arm.  The  two  walked  rapidly  forward 
— much  more  rapidly  than  Hiram  de- 
sired ;  but  the  crazy  man  kept  ex- 
claiming  :  '  We  must  make  haste.  I 
promised  Mm  I  would  not  leave  the 
room.  No  more  would  I ;  but  you 
see,  if  I  can  earn  the  money,  I  am  all 


right — all  right — all  right ! ' 

you    got  ? '     he 


'  Hoav    much    have 


asked,  stopping  abruptly,  and  turning 
suddenly  on  Hiram. 

'  I  have  got  ever  so  much.  Now  I 
think  of  it,  suppose  I  pay  you  on  the 
spot,  so  that  you  can  go  ahead  and  split 
the  wood  ?     It  is  getting  late,  you  see.' 

4  That  won't  do — that  won't  do.  I 
want  him  to  have  the  money  !  Come — 
come  along,  and  give  it  to  him.' 

On  they  pressed,  till  at  length  the 
man  exclaimed  :  '  Here  we  are  !  Don't 
you  perceive  ? ' 

He  had  stopped  before  an  old  and 
very  common-looking  house.  In  the 
second  story  one  could  see  a  light  burn- 
ing. The  madman  motioned  Hiram  to 
enter.  The  millionnaire  was  glad  to  dis- 
cover that  he  was  so  near  the  end  of 
his  journey,  and  in  a  perfectly  respect- 
able neighborhood.  Not  doubting  that 
he  would  find  the  apartment  occu- 
pied, and  quite  sure  there  were  inhab- 
itants in  the  other  part  of  the  house,  he 
proceeded  to  mount  the  stairs  with 
alacrity,  his  companion  following  close 
at  his  heels. 

It  was  with  a  sense  of  quiet  relief 
that  Hiram  opened  the  door  into  a 
well-lighted  room.  This  feeling  was 
suddenly  changed  to  one  of  horror  on 
ascertaining  that  there  was  no  one  in 
the  apartment,  but  that  on  a  bed  at  the 
farther  end  of  it  was  extended  the 
corpse  of  a  woman,  already  laid  out 
and  ready  for  the  coffin  !  He  stepped 
quickly  backward,  but  it  was  too  late. 
The  madman  was  close  behind  him, 
and  egress  was  out  of  the  question. 

'  Come,'  he  said,  '  you  need  not  be 
afraid  ;  she  won't  hurt  you.' 


The  poor  creature  walked  to  the  bed- 
side, and  it  seemed  as  if  sanity  was 
vainly  struggling  to  regain  its  place. 

'  Come  closer,'  he  exclaimed  to  Hiram, 
who  was  standing  near  him. 

Hiram  advanced  at  the  word  of  com- 
mand, and  the  other  again  took  his 
arm  ;  and  both  stood  very  still,  look- 
ing at  the  dead  woman. 

'  Had  we  better  wake  her,  think 
you?' 

Hiram  shook  his  head. 

'  You  are  right.  I  must  first  earn  the 
money — earn  the  money.  Then — then 
I  will  wake  her.  Yes,  then  I  will  wake 
her.' 

'  Is  it  your  wife  ? '  demanded  Hiram, 
timidly,  impelled  by  an  irresistible  im- 
pulse to  ask  the  question. 

'  Wife  ! '  shouted  the  other,  glaring 
on  Hiram — '  wife  !  who  talks  to  me 
about  wife  ?  Do  you  ?  Say  quick  ! — 
do  you  ? ' — and  he  raised  the  cleaver  in 
a  menacing  manner. 

'  It  was  not  I,'  said  Hiram,  with  as 
much  calmness  as  he  could  command, 
while  he  looked  at  the  other  fixedly — 
it  was  not  I.' 

'  Glad  to  hear  you  say  so.  If  it  had 
been,  I  would  have  made  kindling 
wood  of  you — yes,  kindling  wood  of 
you  ! — That's  all  got  along  with,'  he 
added,  lowering  the  cleaver.  '  Now 
take  a  seat.' 

The  madman  sat  down  on  one  side 
of  a  small  table,  and  motioned  Hiram 
to  occupy  the  chair  opposite. 

He  did  so, 

'  Now  we  are  comfortable.  Don't 
you  think  so  ?  Shan't  have  to  move, 
shall  we  ?  Old  Meeker,  d— n  his  soul ! 
— don't  own  this  house.  Come,  let's 
have  a  gay  old  time ! ' — and  he  com- 
menced, half  shouting,  half  singing: 

*  Ain't  I  glad  to  get  out  of  the  wilderness — 
To  get  out  of  the  wilderness, 
To  get  out  of  the  wilderness? — 
Ain't  I  glad  to  get  out  of  the  wilderness? 
Hip,  hip,  hurrah  !' 

Hiram  sat  pale,  but  not  trembling. 
He  knew  his  very  life  depended  on  his 
composure,  and  he  believed  that  the 
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noise  which  the  madman  was  making 
would  soon  bring  persons  to  the  spot. 

4  You  don't  seem  to  like  my  little 
song,'  he  exclaimed.  '  I  will  give  you 
another.'     And  he  shouted  on  : 

'  I  wish  I  was  a  horse,  us  big  us  any  elephant — 
As  big  as  any  elephant, 
As  big  as  any  elephant — 
I  wish  I  \\  as  a  horse,  as  big  as  any  elephant— 
Hi[>,  hip,  hurrah  !  ' 

'  That's  better,  ain't  it  ? '  Suddenly 
he  turned  and  looked  at  the  corpse. 

'  Wife — wife!  who  said  'wife'  to 
me  ?— who  said  '  wife  '  to  me?'  And 
he  burst  forth  more  furiously  than 
ever : 

'  My  wife's  dead,  and  I  want  another  one — 
And  I  want  another  one, 
And  I  want  another  one — 
My  wife's  dead,  and  I  want  another  one — 
Hip,  hip,  hurrah  ! ' 

The  man  had  now  become  so  much 
excited,  that  he  commenced  walking 
rapidly  around  the  room,  brandishing 
his  weapon  in  a  most  reckless  manner. 

Hiram's  situation  was  becoming  crit- 
ical. He  did  not  lose  his  self-posses- 
sion, but  began  to  balance  the  chances 
of  attempting  to  escape  by  moving 
swiftly  to  the  door,  against  keeping  his 
seat  and  closely  watching  the  maniac. 

As  if  divining  what  was  passing  in 
his  mind,  the  madman  suddenly  placet! 
his  back  to  the  door,  as  if  to  bar  any 
egress,  and  commeuced  singing  again. 

Relief  came  at  last. 

Hiram,  whose  every  sense  was  on  the 
alert,  thought  he  saw  the  knob  of  the 
door  turn.  He  was  not  mistaken  ;  for 
now  it  commenced  partially  to  open. 

The  maniac,  feeling  the  pressure, 
turned  about,  leaving  the  entrance  free 
— and  Dr.  Ephraim  Peters  entered. 

He  seemed  to  take  in  matters  at  a 
glance.  Addressing  the  madman  in  a 
calm  but  commanding  tone,  he  said  : 
1  How  is  it  that  you  have  disobeyed 
me  ?  I  shall  not  trust  you  again.  Sit 
down.' 

The  effect  was  electrical.  An  entire 
change  came  over  the  countenance  and 
bearing  of  the  maniac  ;  he  dropped  the 


cleaver,  and,  passing  to  the  other  sido 
of  the  room,  took  a  seat  in  close  prox- 
imity to  the  corpse. 

Then  turning,  the  young  doctor  ad- 
dressed Hiram:  'Is  your  presence  hero 
forced  or  voluntary  ? ' 

'  Purely  accidental.' 

'  I  supposed  so.  A  word  with  you 
outside.' 

To  Hiram  this  was  a  joyful  summons, 
and  he  responded  with  alacrity. 

As  they  went  out,  the  doctor  closed 
the  door,  and  the  two  stood  together 
in  the  gloomy  hall  at  the  top  of  the 
staircase. 

'  Mr.  Meeker,  you  recognize  me, 
doubtless  ? ' 

There  was  no  reply. 

'  I  am  Dr.  Peters,  who  called  to  see 
you  about  twTo  weeks  ago,  on  behalf 
of  a  poor  woman  whose  dead  body  is 
now  in  that  room.  I  told  you,  if  she 
had  to  be  moved,  it  would  kill  her. 
Your  agent  drove  her  out,  and  she  lies 
here  dead  !  It  has  made  her  husband 
crazy — a  temporary  lunacy,  I  trust — 
but,  whatever  it  is,  there  you  see  the 
whole. 

'  I  am  expecting  some  persons  every 
moment,'  he  continued,  '  who  will  re- 
main here  all  night,  and  I  will  detain 
you  no  longer.' 

The  doctor  spoke  in  such  a  tone  of 
quiet  dignity,  that  it  was  impossible 
for  Hiram  to  reply.  He  fumbled  for  a 
moment  in  his  coat,  and  then  drew  out 
his  pocket  book.  Producing  several 
bills,  he  offered  them  to  the  doctor, 
muttering  half  inaudibly  something 
about  his  desire  to  pay  funeral  ex- 
penses. 

The  young  physician  drew7  back,  as 
if  in  danger  of  contamination. 

'  Your  money  perish  with  you  ! '  he 
said,  solemnly.  '•Think  you  charity 
consists  in  bank  notes  ?  ' 

The  doctor  turned  and  reentered  the 
chamber;  and  Hiram  Meeker  proceeded 
slowly  down  the  stairs  and  into  the 
street. 

His  thoughts,  as  he  walked  home- 
ward, were  not  of  an  enviable  nature. 
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I  confess  I  have  no  desire  to  attempt 
to  portray  them. 

CHAPTER   VII. 

Hiram's  slumbers  that  night  were 
much  disturbed. 

His  rest  was  broken  by  strange 
dreams,  frightful  or  preposterous,  which, 
running  into  each  other,  became  blend- 
ed in  a  confused  mass  of  floating  fancies. 

At  last  he  woke.  He  opened  his 
eyes.     It  was  perfectly  dark. 

#  *  *  #  # 

Suddenly  he  realized  just  what  he 
was.  No  business — no  money — no  earth 
— no  foothold — nothing  but  a  naked 
soul. 

Hiram  lay  breathing  with  slow  res- 
pirations. Even  his  piety  was  not 
present  to  support  him.  The  world 
was  swept  from  under  him. 

Then  came  a  stern  sense — a  patent 
conviction — of  all  he  had  counted  on  : 
nothing — nothing  ! 

He  turned  over,  and  fell  asleep  again. 
But  still  refreshing  slumber  was  de- 
nied him ;  still  were  the  night  visions 
terrifying. 

At  last  these  appeared  to  take  a 
definite  shape.  Heaving,  working,  re- 
volving, the  chaotic  mass  assumed  form 
and  grew  luminous. 

All  of  a  sudden,  it  changed  to  one 
great,  bright,  burning  eye.  Then  he 
was  the  eye — all  eye — nothing  but  eye  ! 
What  sights  were  presented  !  The  eye 
was  gifted  with  a  wonderful  vision. 
It  could  discern  true  from  false — real 
from  counterfeit — what  was  genuine 
from  sham  and  pretence. 

More  than  this.  The  eye — which  was 
Hiram  —  could  discriminate  between 
what  men  considered  valuable  and 
available  and  important,  and  also  good 
and  essential,  and  by  all  means  to  be 
secured :  I  say,  the  eye  had  the  power 
to  distinguish  between  these,  and  what 
was  in  truth  and  in  very  deed  good 
and  just  and  right,  and  truly  to  be  de- 
sired and  sought  after. 

How  things  changed  places  I 

Some  shrank  into  littleness  and  ut- 


ter insignificance,  which  formerly  had 
large  proportions  and  a  towering  im- 
portance ;  others,  which  before  seemed 
puny  and  of  little  worth,  grew  grandly 
into  magnitude,  and  power,  and  might. 

At  a  great  distance  could  be  observed 
the  habitations  of  the  children  of  men. 
They  appeared  like  objects  seen  through 
an  inverted  telescope — far  off  and  ex- 
ceedingly diminished. 

On  the  shore  of  the  sea,  Hiram  Meek- 
er was  discovered. 

He  looked  no  larger  than  a  man's 
thumb.  He  had  fenced  off  a  portion 
of  the  sands,  so  that  no  one  except 
liimself  (and  many  attempted)  could 
have  access  thereto.  He  was  engaged 
transporting  these  sands  in  the  most 
careful  manner,  one  by  one,  into  a  large 
warehouse,  for  better  security,  as  it 
would  seem. 

What  is  wonderful  in  all  this  is,  that 
Hiram,  the  whole  time,  thought  it  gold 
he  was  storing,  whereas  the  eye  could 
perceive  it  to  be  sand  only — glittering 
sand. 

At  length  the  vision  faded  away. 
Hiram  started  up  in  a  mortal  agony. 
The  effort  woke  Mm,  and  he .  gazed 
wildly  around.  It  was  not  yet  light. 
Weary  and  exhausted  by  what  he  had 
passed  through,  he  soon  fell  asleep,  and 
this  time  slumbered  peacefully. 

When  he  opened  his  eyes,  the  sun 
was  shining  cheerfully  into  his  roonr 
The  whole  aspect  of  things  was  changed. 
The  old  scenes  were  shifted  into  place, 
the  old  machinery  set  in  motion — Hiram 
was  himself  again  ! 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

Burnsville  ! 

I  hope  the  reader  is  willing  to  revisit 
this  charming  spot.  For  I  confess  that 
I  myself  feel  impelled  to  do  so.  In- 
deed, I  sometimes  regret  following  the 
fortunes  of  Hiram  Meeker  to  New  York. 
Far  more  agreeable  would  it  have  been 
to  have  continued  the  story  of  Joel 
Burns,  and  showed  what  a  good  man 
may  achieve,  notwithstanding  the  work- 
ings of  the  '  ancient  leaven,'  and  the 
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divers  contests  which  spring  up   daily 
within  and  around  him. 

But  my  task  once  undertaken,  I  did 
not  feel  at  liberty  to  leave  it. 

I  propose,  therefore,  only  a  brief  visit 
to  the  place  which  the  reader  may  rec- 
ollect was  commenced  by  Joel  Burns 
in  his  youth,  when  his  love  for  Ellen 
Bellows  lent  to  his  already  energetic 
spirit  a  tenfold  force  and  vigor  and 
perseverance. 

The  twenty-five  years  which  have 
told  with  such  effect  on  New  York, 
have  also  produced  great  changes  and 
great  improvements  iu  Burnsvillc.  It 
was  a  thriving  village  when  we  last 
knew  it.  Now  it  is  a  large  town.  The 
higher  portion  is  covered  with  fine 
buildings.  Churches,  hotels,  academies, 
and  various  institutions  for  which  New 
England  is  remarkable,  seem  specially 
to  flourish  here. 

There  are  some  old  landmarks  which 
I  am  sure  we  shall  recognize — Joel 
Burns's  house,  for  example,  and  the 
little  brick  '  office  '  from  which  Hiram 
sallied  one  morning  before  daylight  to 
take  the  stage  for  New  York,  to  attack 
Joslin  the  paper  dealer. 

The  improvements  have  been  aston- 
ishing. Beautiful  trees  skirt  the  prin- 
cipal streets,  and  form  an  arch  above. 
Everywhere  you  behold  dis|Dlayed  signs 
of  admirable  taste. 

Below,  in  the  valley,  is  the  railroad  ; 
and  opposite  the  '  paper  mill '  has  been 
erected  one  of  the  finest  '  stations '  in 
the  State.  Here  has  sprung  up  a  large 
manufacturing  place,  rivalling  in  size 
and  business  importance  the  '  ridge,'  as 
we  used  to  call  it,  but  leaving  the  lat- 
ter free  from  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the 
mills  and  factories  and  machinery  of 
our  now  famous  '  Slab  City.' 

*  *  *  *  * 

Dr.  Egerton  married  Sarah  Burns,  as 
you  have  long  since  guessed.  He  is 
one  of  the  few  men  of  talent  who  has 
no  ambition  to  quit  his  happy  home  to 
adventure  in  a  large  city.  He  is  cele- 
brated far  and  near,  but  nothing  can 
draw  him  away  from  the  spot  where  a 
vol.  v. — 23 


youth  he  came  to  watch  over  a  young 
girl  whose  life  was  trembling  in  the 
balance. 

And  Sarah,  think  you  she  is  not  re- 
paid for  her  fidelity  to  her  lather  ?  By 
it  she  escaped  the  grasp  of  Hiram 
Meeker,  and  is  now — she  has  been 
for  years — a  loving,  trustful,  joyous 
wife. 

Happy  Sarah  Burns  !  I  commenced 
this  narrative  by  recounting  an  wdiappy 
incident  in  your  life.  How  grateful  is 
the  task  of  recording  your  triumph 
over  the  greatest  danger  which  can 
threaten  a  maiden — the  danger  of  loving 
unworthily  ! 

Joel  Burns !  I  confess  that,  of  all  at 
Burnsvile,  it  is  in  you  my  feelings  of 
interest  centre — you,  whose  romantic 
fidelity  to  your  wife's  memory  has 
throwm  a  charm  over  your  whole  exist- 
ence. It  is  a  great  treasure — is  it  not  ? 
— a  heart  so  true,  so  loyal,  so  pure  and 
faithful,  that  not  one,  no,  not  one  of 
all  the  young  and  fair  and  good  and 
fascinating  from  out  this  world's  fair 
creation  can  divert  it  for  a  moment,  or 
change  its  even,  constant,  ever-loving 
pulsations.  Such  a  heart  you  possess, 
Joel  Burns  ! 

Joel  Burns  was  '  mated '  as  well  as 
'  married  ; '  and  when  his  wife  died,  he 
did  not  really  lose  her.  In  spirit  she 
attended  him  wherever  he  went — al- 
ways near  liim — more  actually  present, 
Joel  used  sometimes  to  think,  than  she 
ever  was  before. 

How  could  he  wish  to  marry  again, 
when  his  wife  was  all  the  time  by  his 
side  —  an  ever-present,  ever  -  abiding 
comfort  and  consolation  ? 

I  say,  herein  lay  the  charm  and  the 
glory  of  Joel's  life.  His  influence  on 
his  place,  after  it  grew  beyond  the  pro- 
portions of  a  village,  and  became  one 
of  the  largest  towns  in  the  State,  was 
just  as  great  as  when  it  had  but  a  dozen 
buildings. 

Joel  did  not  permit  the  desire  to  ac- 
cumulate to  become  a  passion.  On  the 
contrary,  he  diffused  his  wealth — not 
by  direct  gifts  in  charity,  but  by  afford- 
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ing  everybody  around  Mm  opportunity 
to  get  on  and  prosper,  just  exactly  as 
if  the  world  was  common  to  all,  and  as 
if  all  should  be  allowed  a  fair  chance  to 
live  in  it ! 

You  have  no  idea  how  the  attempt 
to  practise  this  principle  enriched  the 
life  and  nature  of  Joel  Burns. 

[There  are  two  Spirits — towering, 
gigantic  Genii — who  attend  on  man : 
one  the  Absorbing,  the  other  the  Im- 
parting, Spirit.  Both  are  active,  ener- 
getic, untiring.  The  former,  if  it  gains 
access  to  the  soul,  commences  at  once 
to  narrrow  and  impoverish  it ;  while 
the  latter  enlarges  and  makes  the  soul 
rich.  Herein  is  explained  the  old  enig- 
ma which  a  dying  man  is  said  to  have 
uttered : 

'  What  I  kept,  I've  not ; 
What  I  gave,  I've  got.'] 

I  have  remarked  that  Burnsville  was 
one  of  the  largest  towns  in  the  State. 
This  was  not  only  the  case,  but  the  im- 
mense manufactories  in  '  Slab  City ' 
made  it  much  more  prominent  than 
any  other,  and  brought  it  into  more 
direct  communication  with  New  York. 

Hiram  Meeker  heard,  from  time  to 
time,  of  all  that  Joel  was  doing.  In 
fact,  impelled  by  a  strong  impulse,  he 
took  pains  to  ascertain  what  progress 
lie  made  from  year  to  year.  But  Hiram 
could  not,  with  all  his  penetration, 
fathom  a  nature  like  that  of  Joel.  It 
was  always  a  puzzle  to  him.  For  it 
was  not  given  to  a  man,  who  had  all 
his  life  harbored  the  wicked  Demon 
Absorption,  to  understand  the  excellency 
and  happiness  of  such  a  life. 

But  he  watched  Burnsville.  Indeed, 
he  was  tempted  to  make  some  heavy 
investments  there  when  the  railroad 
was  constructed — of  which  event,  as 
the  leading  capitalist  of  the  country, 
he  had  the  earliest  information.  He 
abandoned  the  idea,  however,  for  he 
shrank  from  coming  in  contact  with 
his  old  employer. 

So  Joel  Burns  lived  on  his  noble, 
God-given  existence. 

But,  reader,  if  you  think  I  am  en- 


deavoring to  depict  a  faultless  person, 
you  are  much  mistaken.  Faultless  is 
lifeless,  when  applied  to  human  beings. 
It  is  in  the  contest  with  our  faults  that 
the  glory  of  our  humanity  shines  forth. 
It  is  this  which  binds  our  race  together 
in  one  great  brotherhood.  Pray,  tell 
me  what  we  could  do  with  a  faultless 
man  or  woman.  What  have  we  in 
common  with  any  such  person  ?  What 
sympathy  have  we  with  either,  or  either 
with  us  ? 

Joel  Burns  was  constitutionally  ar- 
dent and  energetic,  not  to  say  impetu- 
ous. With  such  characteristics  are  al- 
ways strong  attending  imperfections. 
He  had  his  share  of  these.  But  his 
motives  were  honest,  his  principles 
right,  his  intents  true ;  and  I  declare 
I  think  it  to  be  a  real  felicity  and  bless- 
ing to  observe  the  faults  of  such  a  man, 
and  witness  how  he  encounters  and  bat- 
tles with,  and  conquers  them---or  if  for 
a  moment  overcome,  to  behold  his  gen- 
uine regret  and  contrition. 

I  will  pursue  this  no  further.  I  have 
some  work  to  do  in  the  metropolis.  If 
I  linger  at  Burnsville,  I  shall  be  quite 
unfitted  for  it — I  shall,  indeed. 

Joel — Joel  Burns — farewell ! 

Ellen  Bellows — Ellen  Burns — don't 
you  see  that  Joel  has  remembered  your 
dying  injunction,  and  has  tried  to 
'  live  right  ? '  Yes,  you  do.  It  was 
for  this  that  you  have  never  forsaken 
him. 

%:  %  H=  ^  ^ 

Sarah  Egerton  smiles  on  me  as  I  pass 
out  of  the  gate.  A  group  of  children, 
half  grown,  and  full  grown,  give  me 
joyous  greeting  ;  and  the  Doctor  waves 
his  hand  from  his  carriage,  as  he  drives 
along  on  his  errands  of  mercy  and  be- 
nevolence. 

^^  «y»  5^C  5j»  Jj5 

I  must  make  haste.  There  is  no 
stage  to  wait  five  minutes  for  me.  The 
time  table  is  a  despot. 

The  train  approaches.  It  has  stop- 
ped.    It  is  off  again,  and  I  am  in  it. 

Burnsville,  pleasant  Burnsville,  adieu ! 
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CHAPTER   IX. 

The  denouement  happened  in  this 
way  : 

There  was  to  be  a  large  party  at  Mrs. 
Caruther's,  a  married  daughter  of  Mrs. 
Bennett.  The  Bennetts  and  the  Meck- 
el's, by  the  way,  always  kept  up  their 
intimacy.  Mr.  Bennett  is  dead.  He 
died  the  year  he  was  seventy,  leaving  a 
large  fortune.  The  widow  lives  in  the 
old  house,  and  the  children  are  mar- 
ried, and  arc  bringing  out  their  chil- 
dren new. 

I  say,  Mrs.  Caruthers  was  to  give  a 
large  party.  Mrs.  Meeker,  who  inva- 
riably attended  her  daughter,  could  not 
go.  Belle  must  not  go  alone.  She  ar- 
ranged, so  she  said,  to  drive  early  in 
the  evening  to  Mrs.  Caruther's,  aud  to 
stay  there  all  night. 

For  two  or  three  weeks  previous, 
Belle,  under  the  inspiration  of  Signor 
Barbone,  who  now  exercised  a  complete 
control  over  her,  had  been  making, 
quietly  but  very  efficiently,  her  arrange- 
ments for  quitting  her  father's  roof. 

By  degrees,  and  with  an  amazing 
display  of  secretiveness,  she  managed 
to  convey  out  of  the  house  all  that  she 
might  require  for  a  considerable  ab- 
sence. 

Her  jewels  were  not  lost  sight  of,  nor 
anything  else  of  value.  The  Signor 
had  provided  proper  receptacles  for  all 
these  articles — indeed,  had  greatly  aid- 
ed the  young  lady  in  the  selection  of 
what  to  take.  More  than  this — Signor 
Barbone  {proh  pudor  /)  had  suggested 
that  she  should  fortify  herself  with  such 
sums  of  money  as  she  might  be  able  to 
get  together  without  exciting  suspicion. 

Strange  as  you  may  think,  Belle  was 
possessed  of  so  little  delicacy,  that  she 
actually  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the 
enterprise — regarding  the  affair  as  a 
capital  joke,  enabling  her  to  hold  out 
against  papa  should  he  prove  obstinate, 
as  he  might  for  a  few  days  (it  could 
only  be  for  a  few  days),  and  inclined  to 
be  severe. 

What  with  all  her  jewels,  including 
some  recent  expensive  purchases,  made 


for  the  first  time  in  her  life  without 
payment  on  the  spot  (this  also  ut  the 
suggestion  of  the  Signor),  and  with 
sums  quietly  got  together  for  several 
weeks,  .  including  some  considerable 
amounts  coaxed  from  her  father  on 
various  pretences,  and  a  pretty  large 
sum  borrowed  over  night  from  mamma 
— I  say,  with  all  this,  the  'happy  pair' 
were  pretty  well  fortified  for  their  first 
campaign. 

The  trying  moment  arrived. 

Mrs.  Caruthers,  of  course,  knew  noth- 
ing of  Belle's  tale  to  her  mother,  that 
she  was  to  pass  the  night  at  her  house. 
She  simply  expected  Belle  to  grace  her 
party. 

Quite  early  in  the  day  the  young 
lady  ordered  a  handsome  ball  dress 
placed  in  a  box,  and  directed  it  to  be 
taken  to  her  dressmaker,  to  receive 
some  trifling  alterations  before  evening. 
She  would  call  in  good  season  there,  so 
she  told  her  mother,  and  order  it  sent 
to  Mrs.  Caruthers's. 

Then,  waiting  for  Mrs.  Meeker,  to 
take  her  morning  drive,  she  went  to  her 
room  and  hurried  on  a  travelling  dress. 

She  was  going  down  stairs,  when 
Harriet's  nurse  opened  the  door  of  her 
young  mistress's  apartment,  and  asked 
her  to  step  a  moment  into  the  room. 

Belle  turned  with  all  the  composure 
she  could  muster ;  she  curbed  her  im- 
patience, and  looked  amiable. 

'  Oh,  are  you  going  out,  Belle  ? ' 

'  Yes,  dear ;  you  know  I  am  to 
be  early  at  Mrs.  Caruthers's.  Mamma 
can't  go  with  me — so  I  am  to  stay  all 
night.'       » 

'  Why,  you  have  on  your  travelling 
dress  ! ' 

'  It  looks  odd,  doesn't  it  ? — I  have 
sent  my  ball  dress  to  Laroche,  to  be 
altered  a  little  ;  and  I  have  to  call  there 
now,  and  I  want  her  to  see  me  in  this. 
Do  you  know,  I  don't  think  she  has 
fitted  me  well  at  all  ? ' 

'  It  seems  to  me  quite  perfect,' 

'  Hatty,  dear,  did  you  want  me  ? ' 

This  she  said  still  standing,  as  if  in 
haste  to  go. 
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1  Oh,  no.  I  thought  you  were  going 
into  the  parlor,  and  I  was  about  to  ask 
you  to  sit  with  me  a  little  while.  I 
have  something  to  say  to  you  about 
Gus.  I  want  you  to  talk  to  papa. 
You  know  papa  will  listen  to  you. 
Tell  him — never  mind,  dear,  to-morrow 
will  do  as  well — I  hope  you  will  have 
a  pleasant  evening.' 

'  Thank  you,  dear.     Good-by.' 

She  turned  and  opened  the  door. 

By  a  sort  of  instinctive  tenderness 
not  denied  to  any  human  creature, 
Belle  paused  and  looked  back,  and, 
hesitating  a  moment,  returned ;  going 
to  where  her  sister  was  reclining,  she 
kissed  her  affectionately,  without  speak- 
ing one  word. 

Harriet's  eyes  suffused  ;  she  was  quite 
unused  to  such  a  demonstration. 

1  My  darling  sister,'  she  whispered. 

Belle  was  already  out  of  the  room. 
She  bounded  down  the  staircase,  passed 
hastily  through  the  hall,  and  was  soon 
walking  rapidly  along  the  street. 

One  hour  from  that  time  she  was  on 
her  way  to  New  Jersey. 

A  clergyman  had  been  provided  in 
that  State  to  perform  the  marriage  cere- 
mony. 

When  the  six  o'clock  New  York  train 
for  Philadelphia  passed  through  New- 
ark, it  received  on  board  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Filippo  Barbone,  who  were  just  start- 
ing on  their  wedding  excursion. 

It  was  the  commencement  of  the 
honeymoon. 

sj«  %  %  #  % 

No  wonder,  the  next  day,  that  Belle 
is  late.  We  who  are  in  the  secret  will 
not  be  astonished ;  neither  does  Mrs. 
Meeker  think  it  at  all  strange  that 
Belle  should  not  return  in  the  morning 
after  the  excitement  of  a  grand  even- 
ing display  such  as  Mrs.  Caruthers  will 
be  sure  to  have. 

The  day  wears  on.  As  the  dinner 
hour  approaches,  Mrs.  Meeker  decides 
to  send  the  carriage  for  her. 

The  coachman  soon  drives  up  before 
Mrs.  Caruthers's  ;  and  the  footman,  de- 
scending, announces  simply  that  he  has 


called  for  Miss  Belle.  The  answer 
which  is  brought  to  him  is,  that  Miss 
Belle  is  not  in  the  house.  He  returns 
and  reports  accordingly. 

Although  this  little  incident  is  very 
annoying  to  Mrs.  Meeker,  still  she  has 
no  other  idea  than  that  Belle  has 
stopped  to  make  some  call  or  do  some 
shopping  on  her  way  home. 

Had  she  considered  a  moment,  she 
would  have  perceived  how  unreason- 
able was  such  a  supposition.  But,  as 
Mrs.  Meeker  could  not  have  the  slight- 
est suspicion  of  the  truth,  she  was  forced 
to  imagine  something. 

In  the  midst  of  her  perplexity,  Hiram 
entered.  He  was  so  accustomed,  and 
especially  of  late,  to  his  daughter's 
greeting  at  the  door,  that  he  missed 
these  affectionate  tokens  of  her  pres- 
ence when  he  entered  the  house. 

'  Where  is  Belle  ? '  he  said,  as  he 
came  into  the  parlor. 

'  Belle  has  not  returned  yet  from 
Mrs.  Caruthers's.  It  is  rather  strange. 
I  have  just  sent  the  carriage  for  her. 
Wakeman  brings  back  word  that  she 
is  not  there.' 

'  Wakeman  is  an  idiot ! '  exclaimed 
Hiram,  with  a  degree  of  temper  so  un- 
usual, that  Mrs.  Meeker  started — "  an 
idiot !  I  dare  say  he  did  not  make  his 
message  intelligible.' 

Now,  '  Wakeman '  was  Mrs.  Meek- 
er's private  servant — a  family  servant, 
she  was  pleased  to  say  ;  thereby  mean- 
ing, not  that  he  had  been  in  the  em- 
ploy of  her  father,  honest  Thorn  the 
plumber,  nor  yet  in  the  service  of  her 
mother,  the  "  poor  relation,"  but  that 
in  fact  he  was  her  servant  before  she 
was  married,  and  had  remained  par 
excellence  her  servant  ever  since. 

She  therefore  rose  in  arms  at  once,  in 
vindication  of  her  favorite,  and  was 
about  to  work  herself  into  one  of  her 
customary  manifestations,  which  Hiram 
was  evidently  in  no  state  of  mind  to 
bear,  when  there  was  suddenly  a  ring 
at  the  door.  An  instant's  parley,  and 
the  servant  entered,  bearing  a  note  to 
Mr.  Meeker. 
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The  superscription  was  in  Belle's 
handwriting. 

A  '  terrible  sagacity '  informed  Hi- 
ram's heart  of  something  dreadful  about 
to  shock  it.  He  tore  open  the  envelope 
with  fierceness,  and  read  as  follows  : 

4  Dear  Papa  :  Don't  be  angry  with 
me.  1  was  married  yesterday  to  Filip- 
po  Barbone.  I  married  him  because  I 
love  him,  and  could  never  love  any  one 
else.  I  knew  you  would  not  consent, 
but  I  could  not  live  without  him. 
Forgive  your  little  girl,  dear  papa,  and 
write  me  to  come  back  to  you  with 
my  dear  Filippo.  Oh,  I  know  you  will 
like  him.  Send  to  me  at  the  Gresham 
House,  Philadelphia.  I  shall  be  in 
agony  till  I  hear  from  you.  Love  to 
dear  mamma  and  Harriet.  If  I  only 
had  your  forgiveness,  how  happy  I 
should  be,  dear,  dear  papa  ! 

4  Your  little  Belle.' 

[This  letter,  mainly  the  production 
of  the  Signor,  was  prepared  and  put 
into  the  hands  of  his  accomplice  before 
the  runaways  set  off,  with  directions  to 
watch  for  Hiram's  entrance  into  his 
house,  and  deliver  immediately  after.] 

Never  before  did  Hiram  Meeker  give 
way  to  such  an  exhibition  of  rage. 

He  glared  fiercely  about  him,  as  if 
endeavoring  to  find  some  person  on 
whom  to  vent  it. 

There  was  no  one  but  his  wife,  who 
stood  directly  before  him,  her  angry 
reply  in  favor  of  '  Wakeman '  having 
been  cut  short  by  the  entrance  of  the 
servant  with  the  note. 

As  Hiram's  glance  fell  on  her,  a  sud- 
den suspicion  seized  him  that  she  was 
in  some  way  privy  to  the  affair.  In  an 
instant  he  had  grasped  her  arm,  and, 
shaking  her  with  all  his  might,  he  ex- 
claimed :  '  Wretch  !  —  monster  !  —  she- 
devil  ! — limb  of  Satan  ! ' 

The  affair  was  seriously  enough  cer- 
tainly, but  it  had  a  ludicrous  aspect. 
There  was  Arabella,  without  having  the 
slightest  idea  of  what  could  cause  such 
a  violent  outbreak,  tossed  about  like  a 
whirligig  by  the  usually  calm,  sedate, 
and  self-possessed  Hiram,  who  seemed 
suddenly  transported  into  a  very  de- 
mon. 


Portions  of  her  headdress  began  to 
come  down.  A  pair  of  side  curls 
dropped — a  first-rate  shot,  a  sportsman 
would  say — the  effect  of  a  double  shake 
and  a  sudden  fetch-up.  Next  a  profu- 
sion of  hair  from  the  back  of  the  head 
tumbled  off.  Teeth  began  to  chatter, 
and  various  portions  of  the  structure 
in  which  she  was  encased,  to  give 
way. 

All  this  time,  Arabella  was  vainly 
endeavoring  to  give  utterance  to  va- 
rious exclamations,  but  she  could  only 
gasp  out  some  unintelligible  sound, 
while  her  eyes  flashed  fire  and  her 
cheeks  burned  with  rage. 

At  last  Hiram  was  exhausted,  and 
with  exhaustion  came  some  little 
thought  of  what  he  had  been  doing. 
He  relinquished  his  hold  of  his  wife, 
picked  up  the  note  which  he  had 
dropped  on  the  floor,  put  it  into  hei 
hands,  and  quit  the  room. 

Hiram  stood  a  moment  in  the  hall, 
quite  overcome  by  the  revulsion  that 
succeeded  the  storm.  Then  he  slowly 
mounted  the  stairs,  and  proceeded  to 
the  room  of  his  invalid  child. 

Harriet  was  so  struck  with  the 
change  in  her  father's  countenance, 
that  she  started  up  and  exclaimed : 
4  Why,  papa,  what  is  the  matter  ? ' 

4  We  are  disgraced,  my  child  ! '  said 
Hiram,  in  a  hollow  voice. 

'  How  ?     What  do  you  mean  ? ' 

'  Your  sister  has  run  away  with  a 
low,  vile  swindler.  My  curse  rest  on 
her  forever ! ' 

4  Oh,  not  so — say  not  so  ! '  replied 
Harriet,  imploringly. 

4  Tell  me,  my  child,'  said  Hiram, 
mournfully,  while  he  seated  himself  by 
her  side  and  took  her  hand — '  tell 
your  father  truly,  did  you  know  any- 
thing about  this  ? ' 

'  No,  papa.  I  do  not  even  now  know 
what  you  mean.' 

Quite  calmly  Hiram  told  his  daugh- 
ter what  had  occurred.  The  travelling 
dress,  and  Belle's  last  kiss,  flashed  on 
her  mind.  She  repeated  the  circum- 
stance. 
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'And  you  know  nothing  of  this 
Filippo  Barbone  ? '  said  Hiram,  forcing 
himself  with  difficulty  to  pronounce  the 
name. 

'  Nothing.' 

'  And  your  mother  ? '  continued  he, 
slowly,  and  in  a  tone  which  terrified  his 
child. 

'  Oh,  I  am  sure  she  knew  nothing 
about  it,  perfectly  sure.  I  know  she 
did  not  wish  Belle  to  go  to  Mrs.  Caru- 
thers's,  because  she  could  not  go  with 
her ;  and  even  after  Belle  made  the 
arrangement  to  stay  all  night,  mamma 
did  not  seem  to  be  at  all  satisfied.' 

Hiram  was  convinced,  and  the  want 
of  an  object  on  which  to  wreak  his  an- 
ger now  served  to  exhaust  it. 

He  leaned  his  face  upon  the  side  of 
his  daughter's  couch,  and  groaned. 

Harriet  put  her  hand  gently  upon 
his  cheek.  '  Papa,'  she  said,  timidly, 
'  may  I  tell  you  what  to  do  ? ' 

Hiram  raised  his  head.  His  face 
was  very  haggard,  but  he  made  no 
reply. 

'  Send  for  Belle  to  come  back,  and 
her  husband  too,  and  let  us  make  them 
happy,'  said  Harriet,  almost  abruptly. 

'  Never  !  My  curse  is  on  her  !  She 
is  no  longer  my  child — I  disinherit 
her ! ' 

1  Give  her  my  portion,  then — I  shall 
not  require  it.' 

Hiram  started — a  new  idea  had  struck 
him.  It  was  as  if  somehow  he  had  re- 
ceived a  new  accession  of  wealth  by  the 
surrender  of  Harriet's  share.  A  strange 
confusion  of  ideas,  certainly ;  but  the 
thought  grew  on  him,  as  we  shall  see 
by-and-by.  Now,  however,  it  gave 
place  to  the  dominant  feeling. 

Harriet,  encouraged  by  his  silence, 
broke  in  again  :  '  Won't  you,  papa  ? ' 
she  whispered. 

Hiram  turned  and  looked  at  her 
angrily,  but  was  compelled  to  lower 
his  countenance  before  his  daughter's 
earnest,  truthful,  heavenly  gaze. 

He  started  up  and  went  back  to  the 
parlor.  He  began  to  feel  ashamed  of 
his  violence  toward  his  wife,  and  was 


anxious  to  dispose  of  the  matter  as  soon 
as  possible. 

To  return  to  Arabella. 

As  soon  as  her  husband  had  left  her, 
she  proceeded  to  read  the  note  he 
placed  in  her  hands.  That  accom- 
plished, she  took  the  precaution  to 
ring  the  bell  several  times  with  great 
energy ;  and,  having  disposed  of  the 
little  articles  which  lay  scattered  on  the 
floor,  she  threw  herself  on  the  sofa,  in 
violent  hysterics. 

When  Hiram  entered,  these  were  at 
once  renewed.  Her  husband  under- 
stood this  phase  of  her  constitution ; 
and,  directing  the  maid  servants  to 
remove  their  mistress  to  her  own  room, 
he  ordered  dinner  to  be  served. 

I  will  do  him  the  justice  to  say  he 
ate  little  or  nothing. 

Two  or  three  times  the  waiter  ob- 
served that  his  master  put  his  hand  to 
his  head  and  then  to  his  heart,  as  if 
endeavoring  to  tranquillize  himself. 

After  dinner,  he  mounted  his  horse, 
and  rode  several  miles.  When  he  re- 
turned, one  would  not  have  known,  to 
look  at  him,  that  anything  unusual 
had  happened. 

During  the  next  week  Hiram  was 
occupied  in  making  his  will.  A  new 
and  important  idea  seemed  to  have 
possession  of  him. 
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From  that  period  he  never  permitted 
his  daughter's  name  to  be  mentioned, 
and  would  receive  no  communication 
from  her. 

Arabella's  hysterics  continued,  at  in- 
tervals for  several  days.  Her  husband, 
in  view  of  his  violence  toward  her,  was 
very  considerate,  but  the  affair  was 
never  alluded  to  by  either. 

Arabella,  perhaps,  felt  that  she  de- 
served some  punishment  for  tolerating 
the  '  Count  in  disguise ; '  and  Hiram 
never  got  over  a  certain  feeling  of  mor- 
tification when  he  thought  of  the  scene 
in  the  parlor. 

Here  we  leave  all  the  parties  for  the 
present. 
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Tiieke  is  no  greater  absurdity  than  which  foretold  the  French  Revolution, 

the  attempt  to    demonstrate  anything  and  such  arc  the  signs  showing  over 

from  historical  evidence,  or  to   frame  and  over  again  the  existence  of  a  mo- 

from   it  an   argument   whose   cogency  chanical    tendency  in  our  own   social 

shall  even  approach  to  a  demonstration,  state.     Very  seldom,  almost  never,  do 

Granting  the  hypothesis  that  like  causes  we  have  mathematical  certainty  as  the 

will    always   produce   like   effects,  we  ground  of  our  action,  but  the  greater 

find  ourselves  unable  to  show  that  the  part  of  our  lives  is  directed  by  moral 

cases  are  exactly,  or  even  proximately,  or  probable  evidence  ;  and  though  most 

the  same.     History  is  not  a  record  of  of  our  reasoning  on  this  subject  must 

every  circumstance,  but  of  those  only  be  derived  from  history  or  social  sci- 

tliat  were  deemed  worthy  of  perpetua-  ence,  we  deem  it  worthy  of  the  same 

tion  ;  and  even  were  all  circumstances  treatment  that  is  given  to  other  ques- 

known  to  us,  we  must  receive  them  as  tions.     If  the  probabilities  be  not  aa 

6een  through  the  opinions  of  the  his-  great,  let  it  pass  with   other  schemes 

torian,  while  the  present  is  as  it  seems  and  theories,  but  if  those  probabilities 

to  us  ;  so  two  cases,  while  appearing  to  be  great  enough  to  make  it  of  practical 

agree,  may  in  reality  be  very  unlike,  and  vital  importance,  then   let  it  be- 

And,  in  addition  to  this,  so  many  are  come  an  clement  in  every  man's  consid- 

the  events  that  precede  any  given  effect,  eration. 

that  it  is  impossible  to  determine  which  There  is  a  great  deal  of  possible  con- 
is  the  cause,  and  which  only  the  cir-  fusion  in  this  word  mechanical.  To 
cumstance  attending  that  cause.  So,  most  readers  it  would  bring  the  idea 
while  our  literature  is  flooded  with  so  of  invention,  the  increasing  number  of 
many  '  demonstrations  from  history,'  cotton  mills  and  iron  founderies,  of 
many  a  philosopher  finds  himself  in  steamships  and  power  presses,  and  such 
the  situation  of  the  sage  who  demon-  progress  would  be  considered  in  tho 
stratcd  that  '  Tenterton  steeple '  was  highest  degree  praiseworthy  ;  but  tho 
the  '  cause  of  Godwin  Sands.'  sense  in  which  wre   use  the  word  is 

From  this  it  has  arisen  that  practical  somewhat  more  general.     A   machine 
men  have  come  to  despise  not  only  all  differs  from  a  man  in  this  respect :  tho 
reasonings     from    history,    but    social  former   acts  without   intelligence   and 
science  altogether,  deeming  it  a  pleas-  without  volition,   in   accordance  with 
ant  tissue  of  thoughts  that  may  amuse  certain  laws   impressed   upon  it  from 
a  leisure  hour,  but  nothing  of  practical  without ;  while  a  man  chooses  his  own 
importance.     On  most  subjects  this  is  end  by  his  own  volition,  in  the  light 
unfortunately   true,  but    sometimes  in  of  his    own   intelligence,  and   in    the 
the  state  of  a  nation  there  are  indica-  same  manner  decides  upon  the  meana 
tions,  repeated  again  and  again,  show-  for  obtaining  that  end.     A  mechanical 
ing  the  existence  of  a  cause  which,  un-  condition  would  therefore  be  one  where- 
less  counteracted,  will  eventually  pro-  in  an  individual  acts  without  intelli- 
duce  certain  disastrous  effects.    Though  gencc  or  volition,  according  to  certain 
seen   and  pointed  out   by  many  wise  laws  or  habits  coming    to    him  from 
men,  still  the  ex-istence   of  the   cause  others  ;  a  mechanical  state  of  society, 
cannot  be  logically  proved,  nor  the  time  one  wherein  the  government  moves  on 
of  its  effect  mathematically  calculated,  according  to  the  will  of  one  or  moro 
Such  were    the  terrible    premonitions  men,  without  thought,  love,  or  even  at- 
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tention  from  the  mass  of  the  people, 
content  only  with  their  acquiescence. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  rational  condi- 
tion, both  of  society  and  of  the  indi- 
vidual, would  be  that  in  which  the 
thought,  will,  and  love  of  the  individ- 
ual gave  strength  and  life  to  every  act. 

The  question  whether  our  social  state 
is  becoming  mechanical,  losing  personal 
thought  and  volition,  is  of  great  and 
vital  importance,  on  account  of  the  ter- 
rible major  premise  that  lies  beneath. 
For  prove  but  once  that  this  is  the  fact, 
and  there  comes  upon  us  the  great 
general  truth  :  '  The  nation  that  is  grow- 
ing mechanical  is  hastening  toward  its 
destruction.'  The  proof  of  this  asser- 
tion is  written  everywhere  in  history. 
The  limits  of  this  article  render  it  im- 
possible that  a  tithe  of  the  proof  should 
be  brought  forward  in  its  support,  and 
therefore  only  the  most  general  truths 
can  be  laid  down  for  the  reader  to 
verify  from  his  own  historical  knowl- 
edge. No  fact  is  more  indisputable 
than  that  every  preceding  civilization 
has  had  its  birth,  progress,  and  death, 
differing  only  in  length  from  the  life  of 
a  mortal  man  ;  and  in  the  state  of  each 
one,  in  proportion  as  this  mechanical 
tendency  increased,  in  that  proportion 
their  national  life  departed. 

The  first  period  in  every  nation  has 
been  that  called  the  heroic  or  golden 
age.  Whether  this  was,  in  reality,  or 
only  in  poetic  dream,  the  best  age,  de- 
pends upon  another  question  :  What  is 
the  true  aim  in  the  life  of  men  and  na- 
tions ?  If  it  be  but  to  live  comfortably 
and  without  confusion,  then  the  archi- 
tecture and  laws  of  later  times  are  a 
proof  of  progress  ;  but  if  the  great  end 
be  to  develop  the  whole  man,  and  live 
a  brave,  thoughtful,  truthful  life,  with 
or  without  tumult,  then  is  the  first  the 
golden  age ;  for,  entering  on  a  new 
mode  of  life,  undirected  by  habits  of 
thought  or  action  from  his  ancestors, 
each  man  makes  use  of  his  personal 
thought  in  finding  out,  and  volition  in 
choosing,  his  method  of  life.  No  his- 
tory has  recorded  the  internal  state  of 


such  a  nation,  but  only  the  fact  that  it 
has  always  been  successful  in  preserving 
its  liberties  against  invasion. 

The  next  is  the  age  of  leaders,  when 
individual  thought  has  so  far  departed 
that  they  begin  to  look  to  others,  not 
yet  as  governors,  but  directors.  This, 
to  a  superficial  view  the  noblest  age, 
marks  the  beginning  of  a  decline.  Its 
great  power  of  invasion,  as  under  Peri- 
cles or  Caesar,  comes  from  the  fact  that, 
while  strength  enough  is  left  to  carry 
out  the  details,  there  is  not  enough  of 
independence  in  thought  to  mar  the 
unity  in  the  plan  of  its  leader.  Its 
brilliant  literature  springs  from  divi- 
sion of  labor ;  life  has  become  so  com- 
plex that  each  man  cannot  comprehend 
it  all — so  one  takes  the  department  of 
thought,  another  of  action.  The  man 
of  thought  tries  to  bring  back  that 
courage  and  virtue  which  he  sees  are 
departing,  by  singing  beautiful  songs 
in  their  praise ;  while  the  man  of  ac- 
tion, feeling  their  waning  power  in 
himself,  makes  up,  by  repeating  these 
praises,  the  lack  of  a  heroic  life. 

The  next  is  the  mechanical  age  of 
society,  when  life  has  so  outgrown  the 
mind  that  the  man  cannot  attend  to 
both  his  own  affairs  and  the  state, 
which  latter,  therefore,  he  gladly  yields 
to  others.  This  is  the  age  of  standing 
armies,  hired  to  protect  a  people  too 
careless  to  protect  themselves.  This  is 
the  age  of  tyrants,  as  the  lesser  Csesars 
or  Philip  of  Macedon.  This  is  the 
age  which  ushers  in  the  last  period  of 
the  nation,  a  mechanical  state  of  the 
individual,  when  thought  has  so  de- 
parted that  the  man  is  not  able  to  at- 
tend even  to  his  own  life,  and,  like  a 
passive  machine,  the  state  is  impelled 
and  directed  in  even  the  least  things 
by  one  tyranny  from  without.  It  i3 
hardly  necessary  to  add  that  Alexander 
in  Greece,  Elagabalus  in  Rome,  Louis 
XVI  in  France,  were  followed  by  a  de- 
struction as  certain  as  the  fact  that 
God  meant  the  earth  to  be  inhabited 
by  men  and  not  machines. 

Having  shown  the  grave  consequence 
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that  lies  beneath  it,  we  come  now  to 
the  all-important  consideration,  wheth- 
er onr  own  social  state  has  this  me- 
chanical tendency.  The  preceding 
sketch  not  only  shows  the  truth  which 
we  have  deduced  from  it,  that  this 
tendency  is  a  prelude  to  a  nation's 
death,  but  it  also  points  out  another, 
namely,  that  civilization  contains  with- 
in itself  certain  causes  which  finally 
work  its  destruction.  We  may,  by  a 
diligent  study,  find  out  these  causes, 
such  as  increase  of  outward  knowledge, 
division  of  labor,  a  complexity  of  out- 
ward relations,  and  a  consequent  hur- 
ried life  that  leaves  no  time  for 
thought ;  but  a  careful  analysis  of  all 
these  reduces  them  to  one  great  cause 
— an  undue  attention  to  physical  pros- 
perity. This  cause  existed  among  an- 
cient nations  in  sufficient  force  to  bring 
about  their  destruction,  but  it  possessed 
not  a  tithe  of  the  universality  and 
strength  which  it  holds  among  the 
modern,  for,  whereas  it  was  once  indi- 
vidual, it  is  now  national,  pervading 
every  part  of  the  social  state. 

Before  the  world  was  thickly  settled 
and  the  nations  established,  it  was  held 
that  the  power  of  a  nation  consisted  in 
the  extent  of  its  dominions,  so  that 
wThile  the  individual  strove  for  wealth 
in  agriculture,  manufactures,  or  com- 
merce, the  state  despised  such  low  pur- 
suits, and  turned  its  attention  to  in- 
crease of  territory.  But  when,  after 
the  fall  of  Rome,  it  was  found  that  the 
earth  was  too  fully  peopled  and  na- 
tional powder  too  well  established  for 
such  means  of  strength,  attention  was 
turned  to  another  source  of  power  in 
the  cultivation  of  a  people's  own  re- 
sources and  increase  of  its  wealth. 
Wealth  is  obtained  by  the  addition  of 
mental  power  to  physical  products,  in- 
creasing their  value  for  supplying  the 
wants  of  man.  So  that  attention  to 
physical  comfort  and  prosperity  which 
was  despised  by  the  brave  nations  of 
antiquity,  is  now  the  leading  object  of 
government :  treaties  are  made,  wars 
are  declared,  rebellions  break  out,  not 


on  account  of  national  glory  or  right, 
but  in  consideration  of  cotton  manufac- 
ture, facilities  of  commerce,  or  freedom 
of  trade.  Nations  as  wrell  as  men  are 
absorbed  in  the  same  great  pursuit, 
adding  mind  to  matter  for  production 
of  wealth. 

From  this  undue  attention  to  phys- 
cal  prosperity  spring  certain  subordi- 
nate causes,  which,  upon  examination, 
are  foun:l  to  be  the  exact  differentia  of 
modern  times.  The  characteristics 
wdiich  distinguish  our  age  from  all 
others  are  the  very  ones  which  have 
been  found  so  destructive  to  prcexistent 
civilizations.  The  first  characteristic 
of  this  kind  is  the  abundance  of  out- 
ward knowledge.  In  the  pursuit  of 
wealth,  the  ocean,  the  desert,  the  isles 
of  the  sea  have  been  ransacked  for  com- 
modities to  gratify  the  desires  of  man, 
and,  in  order  that  nature  may  be  pliable 
for  the  same  purpose  in  the  hands  of 
the  artisan,  its  laws  have  been  studied 
with  the  greatest  success ;  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  the  depths  of  the  air,  the 
prison  of  the  arctic  seas,  have  all  been 
subject  to  the  same  strict  scrutiny  in 
this  design. 

The  knowledge  thus  obtained  comes 
pouring  in  by  lightning  and  steam,  and 
is  scattered  over  the  world  within  the 
reach  of  the  poorest  by  means  of  the 
printing  press.  The  man  of  to-day  is 
a  citizen  of  the  world  ;  he  seems  to  be 
ubiquitous.  It  is  as  though  he  had  a 
thousand  eyes  and  ears,  and,  alas  !  only 
one  mind.  Thought  has  two  condi- 
tions :  first,  knowledge,  as  food  and 
stimulus  ;  second,  time  for  distributing 
and  digesting  that  knowledge.  But 
the  first  is  so  superabundantly  fufilled 
that  it  entirely  obliterates  the  second. 
Knowledge  comes  pouring  in  from  all 
quarters  so  rapidly,  that  the  man  can 
hardly  receive,  much  less  arrange  and 
think  out,  the  enormous  mass  of  facts 
daily  accumulating  upon  him.  The 
boasted  age  of  printing  presses  and 
newspapers,  of  penny  magazines,  and 
penny  cyclopaedias,  is  not  necessarily 
the  age  of  thought.     There  is  a  wTorld- 
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wide  difference  between  knowledge  and 
wisdom  :  the  one  consists  of  facts  as 
they  are,  the  other  of  facts  as  they  may 
be  ;  the  one  sees  events,  the  other  rela- 
tions. Any  school  girl  could  state  facts 
to-day  about  the  world  and  the  uni- 
verse, which  would  make  old  Socrates 
stare  in  astonishment,  and  yet  he  lived 
a  life  to  which  hers  is  the  dream  of  the 
day-moth.  Besides  the  quantity  of  the 
knowledge,  its  quality  is  also  objec- 
tionable, in  that  it  is  wholly  objective. 
The  old  injunction  of  the  oracle,  TveoQi 
aeavTov,  was  never  more  effectually  ig- 
nored ;  the  man  knows  the  affairs  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  the  currents 
of  the  air  and  the  tides  of  the  sea,  but 
he  does  not  know  himself.  In  so  far  as 
man  was  made  to  be,  not  a  mere  cyclo- 
paedia of  facts,  but  a  rational  creature, 
living  a  life  of  usefulness  and  self-de- 
velopment in  the  light  of  his  owTn  free 
thought,  so  far  his  existence  is  a  fail- 
ure. What  a  man  is  and  what  he  can 
be  is  swallowed  up  in  the  idea  of  what 
he  can  do. 

The  next  great  characteristic  of  mod- 
ern times,  springing  from  this  same  un- 
due attention  to  outward  comfort,  is 
division  of  labor.  This  is  to  some  ex- 
tent incident  to  all  civilizations.  The 
savage  may  be  able  to  supply  his 
own  food  and  raiment,  and  provide  for 
all  his  needs  independently  of  other 
men ;  but  as  physical  wants  multiply 
and  the  means  for  their  gratification 
increase  in  proportion,  from  the  grow- 
ing complexity  of  existence  a  refuge  is 
found  in  division  of  labor.  Each  man 
chooses  a  part  only  of  the  world's  work, 
receiving  as  the  reward  of  his  industry 
the  fruits  of  others'  labor.  But  this, 
though  found  to  some  extent  among 
all  civilized  peoples,  is  the  most  strik- 
ing feature  of  modern  society.  Wants 
have  so  multiplied,  and  commodities 
brought  to  such  perfection,  that  one 
must  not  only  choose  some  part  of  the 
great  work,  but  must  give  his  whole 
time  and  mind  to  a  small  portion  of 
that  part,  if  he  would  compete  with 
others. 


The  great  part  of  mankind  are  des- 
tined to  manual  labor,  and  to  these  the 
only  chance  for  intelligence  and  mental 
vigor  is  to  understand  the  work  in  all 
its  details  and  relations — how  the  differ- 
ent parts  may  be  perfected,  how  they 
act  upon  each  other — how  the  world 
without  influences  the  man's  pursuit, 
and  the  relations  that  his  work  bears 
to  the  employment  of  others.  But  work 
has  been  divided  and  subdivided,  until 
the  workingman  despairs  of  compre- 
hending even  a  part  of  it,  and  so  wears 
away  his  mind  and  life  in  rounding  the 
head  of  a  pin  or  perfecting  the  point 
of  a  needle.  The  master  workmen, 
men  who  thoroughly  understood  their 
profession,  have  now  disappeared. 
Work  is  done  by  machinery,  while  men 
are  only  employed,  as  a  little  more  deli-1 
cate  and  flexible,  until  new  inventions 
shall  supply  their  place ;  then  to  the 
poor  blunted  mind,  useless  to  mankind 
and  himself,  there  is  no  refuge  but  the 
poorhouse.  Is  it  possible,  then,  that 
wood  and  iron  are  as  good,  nay  better, 
than  body  and  soul — that  the  wondrous 
human  mind,  with  all  its  possibilities 
of  cunning  device  and  nice  adaptation, 
is  worth  nothing — that  the  soul,  the 
immortal  soul,  with  all  its  possibilities 
of  love  and  faith,  which  might  give  to 
the  hand  the  strength  of  gods  and  to 
the  mind  the  wisdom  of  angels — that 
this  is  worth  less  than  cogs  and  levers  1 
There  is  a  great  mistake  somewhere  in 
the  world,  by  which  society,  in  its  haste 
to  obtain  the  power  of  inanimate  nature, 
is  losing  the  greater  power  of  the  hu- 
man soul ;  gaining  the  mechanical,  los- 
ing the  dynamical.  We,  in  America, 
cannot  yet  see  the  effect  of  all  this, 
for  our  boundless  forests  and  prairies 
afford  room  for  escape ;  but  the  crowd- 
ed poorhouses  and  overflowing  jail3 
of  England  show  what  the  effect  will 
be  when  this  room  for  expansion  is 
filled. 

The  thinking  man  may  find  compen- 
sation for  division  of  labor  in  thorough- 
ly mastering  the  field  he  has  chosen ; 
not  a  loss,  but  a  contraction  of  thought 
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will  be  the  result ;  but  to  the  working- 
man  division  of  labor  is  mental  death. 
The  ancients  might  call  these  masses 
the  '(jnobile  rul'jux,  the  French  nobles 
might  sneer  at  them  as  sans-culottcs,  we 
may  deride  them  as  the  '  common  herd,' 
all  attempting  to  Ignore  their  existence 
in  history  or  politics  ;  but  it  will  be  all 
in  vain — for  in  the  end  it  is  the  people 
that  rule,  be  the  government  of  the 
surface  what  it  may.  Either  they  will 
raise  their  rulers  by  their  intelligent 
freedom,  or  drag  the  brilliant  crowd 
down  with  them  to  destruction  in  spite 
of  theory  or  lawr.  Not  only  in  mad 
sedition  and  revolution,  but  always,  the 
masses  govern. 

The  next  great  characteristic  of  the 
age  is  the  increased  complexity  of  out- 
ward relations,  while  the  inner  mental 
power  does  not  increase  in  the  same  ra- 
tio. The  former  causes  had  a  mechan- 
ical tendency  in  that  they  lessened  the 
mental  strength,  for  all  volition  must 
have  its  foundation  in  thought ;  but  this 
has  the  same  tendency,  inasmuch  as  it 
increases  the  objects  of  thought  beyond 
the  power  of  the  mind  to  satisfy  the 
demand.  If  any  intelligent  man  should 
stop  in  the  midst  of  his  life,  and  con- 
sider the  relations  by  which  he  is  sur- 
rounded, and  for  the  satisfying  of  which 
he  is  responsible,  he  will  shrink  amazed 
from  their  enormous  complexity :  de- 
mands from  the  state  for  support  and 
thoughtful  fidelity,  demands  from  his 
fellow  men  for  love  and  charity,  chil- 
dren demanding  education  and  train- 
ing, his  own  nature  demanding  cultiva- 
tion and  development,  and,  last  of  all, 
or  rather  first  of  all,  his  God  demand- 
ing thoughtful  love  and  service.  When 
he  proceeds  to  consider  how  he  may 
best  satisfy  all  these,  there  pours  in 
upon  him  knowledge  unbounded, 
schemes,  theories,  and  methods  innu- 
merable, so  that  he  retreats  at  last  in 
despair  and  returns  to  his  business — so 
he  calls  it,  as  though  to  make  money 
were  all  that  a  man  was  sent  into  the 
world  for,  as  though  his  children,  his 
country,  his  fellow  man,  were  not  all 


his  business.  The  outer  world  seems 
to  have  risen  to  overwhelm  him,  and 
the  reason  of  it  lies  in  this  same  great 
cause  of  undue  attention  to  outward 
prosperity. 

In  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  men  have 
aggregated  themselves  into  towns  and 
cities,  whose  area  is  measured  by  square 
miles,  and  their  population  by  hundreds 
of  thousands  or  millions ;  the  mind 
meanwhile,  instead  of  increasing  in  pro- 
portion to  the  demands  thus  made 
upon  it,  has  rather  diminished  in  pow- 
er. Added  to  this,  each  man  finds  his 
own  private  affairs  in  the  same  state. 
The  social  barrier  of  birth  is  either 
gone  or  fast  departing,  and  each  man 
recognizes  wealth  as  the  only  way  to 
power ;  but  the  concentrated  attention 
of  men  and  nations  in  this  direction 
has  so  complicated  its  pursuit  that  he 
must  give  his  whole  mind  and  heart  to 
this  alone,  if  he  would  hope  to  succeed 
in  it,  or  even  comprehend  it.  While 
these  two  worlds,  the  objective  and  the 
thinking  subjective,  have  thus  growrn 
so  enormously  out  of  proportion,  the 
world  has  found  a  remedy  again  in 
division  of  labor.  The  different  rela- 
tions, which  are  the  unalienable  obliga- 
tions of  every  man,  have  been  parcelled 
out  among  all,  and  each  takes  but  one 
as  his  vocation,  leaving  all  the  rest  to 
the  vicarious  performance  of  others. 
Politicians  care  for  the  state,  teachers 
for  the  children,  charitable  societies  for 
each  man's  neighbor,  and  preachers 
fulfil  his  duty  to  God. 

The  first  mistake  in  the  world's  ac- 
tion is  this.  In  this  partition,  thoughts 
and  actions  have  become  separated,  tho 
world  is  filled  and  the  individual  con- 
founded by  new  religions,  method  >  of 
education,  theories  of  government, 
propounded  by  those  par  excellence 
called  the  thinking  men,  while  the  men 
who  work  have  no  time  for  thought. 
Wisdom  is  theory  proved  by  experi- 
ence, but  here,  alas  !  the  reasoning  man 
and  the  practical  man  are  separated,  so 
that  we  arc  farther  than  ever  from  tho 
living  truth. 
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'Knowledge  comes,  but  wisdom  lingers,  an  d 

I  linger  on  the  shore, 
And  the  individual  withers,  and  the  world  is 
more  and  more.' 

Behind  this  first  mistake,  that  one 
man  can  do  the  thinking  for  another, 
the  great  error  in  the  world's  reasoning 
on  this  subject  is  this,  that  one  man 
can  perform  another's  duties  at  all. 
The  duty  is  his,  the  responsibility  is 
his,  and  none  can  perform  the  one  or 
assume  the  other.  Granting  that  he 
may  supply  the  thought  or  mechanical ; 
the  dynamical,  the  love  and  soul  power 
which  would  make  that  logic  effectual, 
can  come  only  from  each  individual 
himself. 

The  duty  which  each  man  owes  to 
his  children  is  education  and  train- 
ing. Schools  and  teachers  may  supply 
schemes  of  education,  improved  meth- 
ods of  study,  and  instil  some  facts  or 
even  ideas  into  the  mind ;  but  that 
which  vivifies  the  intellect  and  brings 
out  every  power  in  its  fullest  develop- 
ment is  the  motive  of  love  ;  and  it  was 
meant  that  the  filial  affection  of  the 
child  toward  its  parent  should  be  the 
life  of  its  opening  mind.  The  mere 
logic  of  religion,  Sunday  schools  and 
teachers,  may  supply  one  day  out  of 
seven ;  but  to  animate  that  logic  and 
make  it  a  practical  thing,  a  faith  in- 
stead of  a  belief,  it  must  be  made  con- 
crete and  living  in  the  loving  life  of 
home.  In  this  case  no  one  does  the 
duty  or  assumes  the  responsibility  of 
the  parent. 

Our  duty  to  our  fellow  men  is  not 
charity  as  we  use  the  word — a  bill 
dropped  into  the  contribution  box,  or 
a  subscription  to  a  charitable  society ; 

but  x"PLSi  m  ^ne  °ld  meaning  of  love 
and  help.  Poverty  springs  from  two 
causes — improvidence,  a  lack  of  the 
savoir-faire  in  the  affairs  of  life,  or 
overwhelming  circumstances,  which 
have  broken  the  spirit  of  the  man  and 
made  him  sit  down  discouraged  and 
despairing.  In  either  case,  money  is  no 
remedy.  If  the  man  be  improvident, 
it  only  helps  the  evil  for  a  moment, 


and  the  want  soon  returns :  what  the 
man  needs  is  instruction  and  care  from 
those  better  versed  in  the  art  of  living. 
And  in  the  second  case,  to  give  money 
is  no  avail,  but  rather  an  evil ;  for  in- 
stead of  thus  recognizing  his  degrada- 
tion, the  man  needs  encouragement,  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  strong  and  successful 
heart,  giving  life  and  light  to  him  who 
thus  sits  in  darkness.  This  demands 
the  time  and  careful  thought  of  every 
man,  or  the  duty  is  left  undone.  Chari- 
table institutions  are  well  enough :  the 
only  error  is  in  supposing  that  they  can 
assume  the  responsibility  of  the  indi- 
vidual. '  This  ye  ought  to  have  done, 
and  not  to  have  left  the  other  undone.' 
Our  country  cannot  be  left  to  poli- 
ticians, for  its  first  great  demand  is  the 
careful  thought  of  every  man  in  the 
direction  of  its  affairs ;  and  this,  no 
single  man  or  class  of  men  can  supply. 
The  action  of  Government  should  be 
conditioned  by  the  needs  of  the  people, 
and  these  can  be  known  only  by  the 
people  themselves.  It  is  for  every 
man,  therefore,  to  keep  an  earnest  and 
heedful  eye  to  his  own  needs  and  the 
wants  of  those  about  him,  if  the  vox 
populi  would  be  vox  Dei,  the  utterance 
of  God's  truth ;  otherwise  the  opinion 
of  the  people  will  be  the  voice  of  dem- 
agogues, which  is  as  far  as  possible 
from  the  voice  of  God.  Another  need 
is  that  of  continual  watchfulness,  lest 
the  country  be  defrauded,  or  its  rulers 
become  corrupt.  No  class  of  men  can 
be  appointed  as  watchmen,  lest  they 
also  go  in  the  same  wTay  ;  but  it  is  the 
unalienable  duty  of  the  whole  people. 
When  the  emergency  of  defence  arises, 
no  man  can  really  perform  his  duty  by 
the  payment  of  money  or  the  providing 
of  a  substitute  ;  for  that  which  makes 
a  country  strong  is  not  armies  or  can- 
non, but  life.  The  Moors  held  Grenada, 
in  the  midst  of  Spain,  for  years,  the 
Swiss  have  remained  amid  the  storms 
of  Europe  for  centuries,  a  Rome  of  huts 
went  out  to  conquer  the  world,  while  a 
Rome  of  palaces  is  doomed  to  invasion 
and  death.    Every  nation  has  money 
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enough,  if  it  have  only  patriotism  and 
its  attendant  courage.  Even  if  war  has 
become  mechanical  and  men  fight  at  a 
distance,  so  that  the  courage  of  a  hand 
to  hand  conflict  is  of  no  avail,  it  finally 
comes  to  the  same  result ;  a  nation  needs 
not  cannon  or  armies,  but  men  whose 
hands  are  strong  and  whose  minds  are 
quick  because  of  the  love  in  their 
hearts.  No  man  performs  his  duty 
unless  he  sends  a  substitute  of  equal 
bravery  and  patriotism  to  that  which 
he  should  himself  possess,  and  then  he 
must  do  the  substitute's  duty  by  going 
in  his  place.  Politicians  and  hired 
soldiery  can  neither  govern  nor  protect 
a  country :  it  needs  the  people  them- 
selves as  individuals. 

In  religion,  no  man  pretends  to  say 
that  a  class  of  men  can  perform  the 
duty  which  each,  man  owes  to  God,  and 
the  person  who  should  say  such  a  thing 
would  be  considered  in  jest  or  partially 
deranged.  Yet  it  is  so  tacitly  held, 
and  practically  believed.  As  the  man 
sits  in  his  cushioned  seat  on  the  Lord's 
day,  and  looks  up  at  the  stately  edifice 
which  he  has  helped  to  build,  and  hears 
the  eloquent  words  of  the  preacher 
whom  he  in  part  pays,  he  has  a  com- 
fortable feeling  that  his  work  is  done. 
To  be  sure,  no  man  can  love  God  with- 
out knowing  Him,  and  none  can  know 
Him  well  without  a  careful  and  intelli- 
gent study  of  His  works  in  creation 
and  revelation ;  but  the  man  himself 
has  no  time  for  this,  he  has  something 
else  to  do,  and  if  he  but  hire  another 
to  dig  out  these  truths,  and  present 
them  to  him,  as  it  were  ready  made,  of 
a  Sunday,  he  considers  that  it  is  enough. 
The  preacher  performs  the  thinking 
and  the  architect  the  acting  of  man's 
duty  to  God.  So  the  world  goes  on  ; 
religion  is  merely  logical,  mechanical, 
a  kind  of '  greatest  amount  of  happi- 
ness '  affair,  a  lubricant  to  make  the 
wheels  of  society  move  on  smoothly, 
instead  of  being  from  the  soul,  dynami- 
cal, giving  love  and  life  to  the  world. 

This  mechanical  tendency  has  also 
an  element  which  makes  it  worse  than 


any  corresponding  state  in  former  times, 
for  these  at  least  contained  a  faith 
which  was  positive,  while  ours  is  utter- 
ly negative  ;  theirs  sprang  from  want 
of  mental  power,  ours  from  want  of 
time.  When  in  times  past  a  people 
felt  the  power  of  thought  going  from 
them,  and  became  conscious  of  their 
inability  to  solve  the  great  riddle  of 
life  which  was  perplexing  them,  they 
chose  the  best  remedy  for  what  was  ir- 
remediable, and  turned  to  wiser  men 
than  they  for  direction  and  help. 
From  thence  sprang  faith,  reverence, 
hero  worship,  which  stands  next  in 
rank  to  independent  thought.  But  we, 
having  no  time  to  attend  to  these 
things,  have  yet  no  faith  in  those  to 
whom  they  are  entrusted,  and  no  hope 
of  their  successful  issue  ;  we  but  shrug 
our  shoulders  at  the  thought,  say,  '  I 
cannot  attend  to  it,'  and  let  it  go.  So 
laisser  aller  is  the  cry  of  the  age,  a  dead 
negation  of  thought  and  volition. 

By  proving  the  existence  of  the  causes 
that  produce  it,  we  have  shown  the 
presence  of  a  mechanical  tendency  in 
our  social  state ;  the  same  thing  may 
be  done  in  another  way,  by  proving  the 
existence  of  effects  that  flow  from  it. 
The  truest  index  of  a  people's  condi- 
tion is  found  in  the  meaning  which 
they  attach  to  certain  words.  A  his- 
tory of  the  word  virtus,  manhood,  is  a 
history  of  the  social  condition  of  the 
Roman  people.  If,  then,  we  find  that 
the  conceptions  which  we  attach  to 
such  words  as  God,  man,  and  society 
are  mechanical,  then  society  must  have 
such  a  tendency,  for  these  words  lie  at 
the  foundation  of  all  government,  all 
social  movements,  and  all  individual 
actions. 

First,  the  meaning  of  the  word  God. 
We,  as  a  people,  neither  deny  nor  pre- 
tend to  deny,  in  words,  the  existence 
of  a  Being,  infinite  in  power  and  wis- 
dom, who  governs  the  universe  accord- 
ing to  his  will ;  yet  practically  we  have 
ignored  His  existence,  and  deified  the 
laws  of  nature  instead,  given  up  the 
idea  of  a  free  volition,  worshipping  a 
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mechanical  necessity  of  cause  and  effect. 
The  cause  of  this  dates  back  to  Bacon's 
*  Novum  Organum,'  the  introduction 
of  the  Inductive  Philosophy.  He  laid 
down  the  principle  that  nature  must  be 
interrogated  if  she  would  be  under- 
stood, that  from  a  careful  study  of 
the  effects  we  must  deduce  the  cause, 
instead  of  presuming  the  cause,  and 
explaining  the  effects  on  this  hypoth- 
esis. 

This  form  of  study  and  the  study 
itself  are  well  enough  when  confined 
to  their  right  proportion  ;  but  desire 
for  wealth,  in  its  endeavor  to  adapt 
nature  to  the  wants  of  man,  has  forced 
the  study  out  of  its  proportion,  and 
deduced  from  it  an  untruth.  In  prov- 
ing the  being  of  a  God  from  nature 
alone,  we  get  only  the  idea  of  power 
joined  to  a  dead  necessity  of  laws ; 
and  it  must  be  in  the  study  of  the  human 
soul,  with  its  personality  and  volition, 
that  we  shall  get  the  other  ideas,  which, 
joined  to  that  of  power,  prove  to  us 
the  being  of  a  personal  God.  Nature 
has  been  studied  and  analyzed  and 
searched  with  all  the  social  and  indi- 
vidual power  of  the  age,  while  the 
science  of  mind  and  soul  has  stood 
still ;  and  so  it  is  that  men  no  longer 
believe  there  is  any  God  but  cause  and 
effect ;  not  the  nation  which  is  right  is 
successful,  but  '  God  is  always  on  the 
side  which  has  the  most  cannon  ; '  not 
the  just  man,  but  the  shrewd  man,  will 
succeed ;  not  God  but  rain  and  sun- 
shine, will  bring  forth  the  harvest. 

Give  us  back  the  time  when  men 
fought  hand  to  hand  in  ordeal  of  bat- 
tle, or  bared  their  feet  to  walk  over 
burning  ploughshares  in  their  firm 
trust  that  God  would  defend  the  right ; 
give  them  back  with  all  their  supersti- 
tions and  darkness,  if  with  them  we 
may  receive  again  the  lost  knowledge 
of  a  God  who  is  '  Our  Father,'  a  God 
who  loves  and  protects  His  children. 
If  there  is  anywhere  on  the  earth  a  soul 
that  trusts  and  prays,  then  must  the 
world  be  wrong  in  its  belief.  A  law  is 
a  rule  of  conduct,  a  law  of  nature  is  a 


rule  of  God's  conduct,  and  though  we 
have  abstracted  the  personality  and 
freedom,  they  are  none  the  less  there. 
There  is  also  a  mitigated  form  of  this 
atheism  as  follows :  many  believe  in 
a  personal  God,  yet  conceive  Him  to 
be  fettered  by  his  own  laws ;  as  if  He 
had  made  the  machine  of  the  universe, 
wound  it  up,  and  could  now  only  stand 
helplessly  aside  to  see  it  go.  Prayer  is 
of  no  avail  to  such  a  God;  thus  the 
first  need  of  the  soul  is  left  unsatisfied, 
and  man  stands  in  the  universe  alone. 
Herein  is  their  error :  because  He  has 
always  acted  in  this  manner,  they  reason 
that  He  always  will,  and  then  go  farther 
and  think  He  always  must ;  not  seeing 
how  He  stands  behind  and  moves  the 
law.  When  the  hammer  in  the  piano- 
forte rises,  the  wire  will  sound  ;  but 
there  is  one  who  sits  unseen  at  the  key 
board  and  controls  the  wires  of  the 
hammer.  When  the  lightning  bolt 
falls,  the  tree  is  shattered ;  but  God 
holds  the  lightning  in  His  hands. 

Succeeding  a  mechanical  idea  of  God, 
we  have  a  similar  idea  of  man.  The 
fundamental  question  of  human  nature 
is  that  of  free  will  or  necessity.  The 
history  of  philosophy  is  but  a  history 
of  the  conflict  of  these  two  ideas  :  in 
the  life  of  the  individual  also,  the  same 
great  question  arises,  whether  he  can 
be  what  he  wrill,  or  will  be  what  he 
must.  From  this  come  all  those  arti- 
cles on  '  Nature  and  Circumstances,' 
'  Genius  and  Labor,'  with  which  col- 
lege magazines  are  filled — endeavors 
of  the  young  mind  to  solve  this  most 
vital  problem.  Modern  society  has  de- 
clared itself  on  the  side  of  necessity : 
while  acknowledging  man  preeminently 
free  in  his  relations  to  others,  it  yet 
considers  him  as  the  bondslave  of  mo- 
tives. When  God  is  the  mere  bonds- 
man of  necessity,  and  his  religion  only 
the  means  of  the  greatest  amount  of 
happiness,  surely  his  creature  must  be 
in  the  same  slavery.  There  are  three 
great  motives  that  sway  men — love  for 
themselves,  love  to  others,  and  love  to 
God.     The  first  of  these  is  measurable, 
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the  others  immeasurable.  In  the  first, 
given  a  greater  means  of  happiness, 
ten  thousand  dollars  instead  of  nine 
thousand,  and  the  action  follows  in 
that  direction  as  a  matter  of  necessity. 
But  love  of  children,  patriotism,  bene- 
volence, love  of  God  rise  above  this 
logical  and  mechanical,  to  the  region 
of  free  and  incalculable  volition. 

Society,  ignoring  any  such  thing  as 
soul,  has  declared  that  only  the  meas- 
urable and  necessary  remains  in  man. 
Thence  lias  arisen  the  science  of  aver- 
ages, pretending  to  foretell  with  mathe- 
matical certainty  what  a  man  must  do 
under  given  circumstances.  Thence 
also  has  arisen  this  maxim,  so  often 
quoted  as  final  in  all  such  questions, 
1  Every  man  has  his  price.'  Perhaps 
there  is  some  ground  too  for  this  opin- 
ion. We  have  before  shown  how,  by 
division  of  labor,  affection  and  volition 
have  been  abstracted  from  life,  while 
only  a  formal  performance  of  duties  by 
others  remains,  and.  it  would  be  strange 
if,  under  such  regime,  these  parts  of  the 
human  nature  should  not  become 
shrunken.  But  the  soul  is  not  wholly 
gone  yet ;  the  world  is  mistaken — a  lit- 
tle is  left  which  cannot  be  measured  by 
dollars  and  cents,  enough  of  benevo- 
lence yet  to  make  tolerable,  enough 
of  faith  and  love  in  the  hearts  of  a  few 
holy  men  to  keep  the  world  from  cor- 
ruption. 

Society  was  called  by  the  Great  Mas- 
ter a  brotherhood.  Even  in  heathen 
times  men  were  held  by  ties  of  kindred 
and  country ;  now  they  acknowledge 
practically  no  bond  but  that  of  interest. 
The  word  that  is  continually  in  our 
mouths  is  '  framework  of  society,' 
'  social  mechanism,'  as  though  it  were 
impelled  by  a  force  from  without,  in- 
stead of  being  a  living  and  vital  thing, 
moved  and  governed  by  its  own  vital 
forces.  '  Law  of  averages,'  '  honesty  is 
the  best  policy,'  'law  of  supply  and 
demand,'  are  supposed  to  be  the  forces 
that  drive  the  affair,  while  any  such 
power  as  love  or  faith  is  ignored.  But 
as  with  individuals,  so  with  society. 


The  world  is  not  so  bad  as  it  declares 
itself  to  be.  Enough  of  patriotism  is 
still  left  to  affect  the  gold  market  at 
times,  enough  of  faith  to  keep  alive 
the  effete  aristocracy  of  Europe,  enough 
of  courage  and  honor  to  rally  around 
and  bravely  uphold  a  tattered  flag  in  a 
battle  for  constitutional  freedom. 

Although  we  have  shown  the  exist- 
ence of  a  mechanical  tendency,  yet  our 
labor  is  incomplete  and  practically  use- 
less unless  we  have  shown  how  it  may 
be  retarded  or  wholly  counterbalanced. 
Some  countervailing  element  there  must 
be,  as  is  evident  from  the  fact  that, 
while  the  causes  that  produce  this  ten- 
dency exist  in  modern  society  in  tenfold 
greater  power  than  they  ever  had  in 
ancient  life,  yet  their  operation  has 
been,  by  far,  less  rapid.  Greece  and 
Rome  existed  barely  a  thousand  years, 
while  Anglo-Saxon  civilization  has  al- 
ready flourished  much  longer  than  that, 
and  as  yet  shows  no  signs  of  immediate 
decay. 

The  retarding  cause  is  war.  This 
does  not  strike  at  the  root  of  the  mat- 
ter and  eradicate  the  love  cf  physical 
prosperity,  but  only  retards  the  move- 
ment, by  awaking  men  to  see  that  their 
interests  are  inseparable  from  those  of 
the  state.  In  the  midst  of  war  they 
see  that  one  cannot  perform  the  duty 
of  another,  that  hired  soldiery  cannot 
protect  a  state,  but  their  own  hearts 
and  arms  must  be  enlisted  unless  they 
would  be  buried  in  its  ruins.  It  wakes 
up  the  dormant  dynamical  powers  of 
courage  and  heroism,  and  checks  for  a 
moment  the  selfish  individualism  that 
was  taking  the  life  from  the  nation. 

This  only  retards,  it  docs  not  coun- 
terbalance or  neutralize  this  tendency. 
"War  was  common  to  ancient  and  mod- 
ern times  alike  ;  but  that  cause  which 
has  so  long  held  our  society  from  ruin, 
and  on  which  we  base  our  hope  of  an 
indestructible  civilization,  is  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  This  strikes  at  the  root 
of  the  matter,  being  antagonistic  not 
only  to  the  one  simple  cause,  but  to 
each  of  the  subdordinate  causes  that 
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are  derived  from  it.  Disproportionate  Religion  is  opposed  to  this  tendency, 
attention  to  outward  prosperity  springs  not  only  in  its  causes,  but  in  its  effects, 
from  the  idea  that  the  happiness  of  It  brings  back  to  us  the  idea  of  a  per- 
men  and  nations  is  inseparable  from  sonal  God.  It  makes  no  mention  of 
wealth.  Directly  opposed  to  this  is  nature,  but  simply  says  :  '  The  heavens 
the  teaching  of  religion,  that  happi-  declare  the  glory  of  God,'  '  He  sendeth 
ness  and  strength  come  from  perform-  his  rain  on  the  just  and  the  unjust.' 
ing  truly  the  duties  of  life.  The  first  ISTo  laws  of  nature  are  spoken  of  as  con- 
derivative  cause  which  we  found  under  ditioning  the  action  of  God,  but  He  sees 
this  was  an  accumulation  of  facts  which  the  sparrow's  fall  and  provides  for  it ; 
overburden  the  mind  and  destroy  its  He  hears  and  answers  the  prayer  of  His 
power.  Religion  has  little  to  do  with  children.  It  declares  man  to  be  more 
outward  facts,  it  taxes  but  little  the  than  a  slave  driven  by  motives,  with 
receptive  power ;  it  has  to  do  rather  every  action  necessitated ;  it  declares 
with  changing  knowledge  into  wisdom,  him  a  creature  of  free  volition,  whose 
applying  the  few  vital  facts  to  the  life,  action  can  neither  be  calculated  nor 
This  knowledge,  we  have  found,  is  ob-  controlled.  It  declares  him  possessed 
jective,  ignoring  the  TvuQi  aeavTov,  but  of  powers  of  love  and  hate,  which  defy 
religious  thought  is  intensely  subjec-  mathematics ;  a  being  above  all  price, 
tive ;  all  other  things  it  esteems  as  of  to  whom  honesty  may  be  more  than 
no  avail,  except  those  that  relate  to  the  '  the  best  policy,'  even  the  loving  obe- 
outward  condition  and  tendency  of  the  dience  of  a  child  to  a  loving  Father, 
individual.  Know  thyself  in  relation  It  declares  society  to  be  no  mere  frame- 
to  man  and  God — this  it  continually  work  tied  together  by  interest,  but  a 
demands.  No  man  can  be  religious  brotherhood,  like  a  living  soul,  having 
without  thought — continual,  earnest  a  common  Father,  Saviour,  and  Home, 
thought,  perceiving  and  defining  du-  In  place  of  supply  and  demand,  policy, 
ties  ;  therefore,  wherever  religion  interest,  it  enunciates  but  one  word, 
comes,  even  the  mind  that  was  sunken  love. 

in  weakness  is  raised  to  renewed  life.  It  would  be  worse  than  useless  if  we 

It  is  in  this  way  that  religion  counter-  had  come  so  far  in  reasoning,  and  ob- 

balances  the  influence  of   division  of  tained  no  practical  result,  which  might 

labor.     While  this  takes  away  the  last  be    embodied    in  each  man's    action, 

incentive  to  thought  on  the  part  of  the  We  have  shown  the  existence  of  this 

workman,  degrading  him  to  a  cunning  tendency,  and  the  powers  that  are  an- 

but  expensive  machine,  religion  gives  tagonistic  to  it.     We  cannot  prove  the 

to  him  a  new  spring  of  thought,  vivifies  result,  for  there  is  no  analogy  in   any 

his  blunted  mind  by  the  power  of  trans-  preceding  case  which  history  affords  ; 

formed  affections,  and  makes  him  again  we  cannot  calculate  the  strength  of  the 

a  man.  opposing  powers,  for  the  issue  lies  in 

The    next  derivative  was    lack    of  man's  volition,  which  is  above  mathe- 

time,    taking     affection    and    volition  matics.     Yet  practically,  the  result,  as 

from  life  by  dividing  the  duties  of  the  far  as  regards  us  individually,  is  as  val- 

in  dividual   among   others.      In  imme-  uable   as  though    this  were    possible, 

diate  antagonism  to  this,  religion  de-  The  result  depends  upon  the  world's 

clares  that  the  individual  stands  alone  decision,  and  each  man  is  responsible 

in  his  duties  and  responsibilities  before  for  his  part  of  that  decision,  whether 

God.     It  recognizes  no  institution  of  he  will  give  his  heart  to  outward  or  in- 

charity  or  social  partition,  but  reiter-  ward  prosperity.     If  he  would  have  his 

ates  the  command,  '  Thou  shalt  love  thy  children,  to   unnumbered  generations, 

neighbor   as    thyself,'   which    includes  rise  up  to  bless  the   age  in  which  he 

everything.  lived,  and  him  who  lived  therein ;  if 
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he  would  do  •what  he  can  to  make  his  earnest,  thoughtful   life,  sacrificing,  il 

country's    civilization    perpetual,    and  need  be,  something  of  outward  pros- 

his  own  life  truly  happy,  let  him  give  perity  for  the  sake  of  fulfilling  his  duty 

up  all  thought  of  Ictuses  fa vrey  *  it  will  in  love  and  action  to  his  fellow  men 

last   my  time,'  and  begin  to   lead    an  and  to  God. 


AN    INDIAN    LOVE-SONG. 

From  his  ambush  in  thy  shadow^y  eyes  young  Love  an  arrow  shot, 
When  beneath  thy  father's  wigwam  my  youthful  brain  grew  hot. 
My  heart  is  all  a-quiver,  but  hear  me  while  I  sing  ; 
Oh  let  me  be  thy  beau,  and  I  will  never  snap  the  string  ! 

Then  clad  in  noiseless  moccasons  the  feet  of  the  years  shall  fall ; 

For  I  will  cherish  thee,  my  love,  till  Time  shall  scalp  us  all. 

Not  with  the  glittering  wampum  have  I  come  thy  smiles  to  woo  ; 
But  I  offer  a  cabin  passage  down  life's  river  in  my  canoe  ; 
And  to  beguile  the  voyage,  if  thou  wilt  come  aboard, 
Till  sunset  fire  the  waters  the  fire-water  shall  be  poured. 

While  clad  in  noiseless  moccasons  the  feet  of  the  years  shall  fall ; 

And  I  will  cherish  thee,  my  love,  till  Time  shall  scalp  us  all. 

Though  my  pipe  of  peace  thy  cruelty  has  shattered,  stem  and  bowl, 
A  thousand  thongs  from  thy  dear  hide  are  knotted  round  my  soul. 
From  every  murderous  tomahawk  my  dove  shall  shielded  be ; 
And  if  famine  stare  us  in  the  face,  I'll  jerk  my  heart  for  thee. 

So,  clad  in  noiseless  moccasons  the  feet  of  the  years  shall  fall ; 

And  I  will  cherish  thee,  my  love,  till  Time  shall  scalp  us  all. 

vol.  v. — 24 
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Poems  from  the  Inner  Life.  By  Lizzie 
Doten.  Boston  :  Wm.  White  &  Co.,  '  Ban- 
ner of  Light '  Office,  158  Washington  street. 
New  York:  A.  J.  Davis,  274  Canal  street. 

This  book  was  written  from  what  is  called 
'  the  plane  of  spiritual  experience '  of  which 
we,  being  neither  clairvoyant,  clairau client, 
nor  clairsentient,  know  positively  nothing.' 
Miss  Doten  says :  '  I  claim  both  a  general 
and  particular  inspiration.  I  know  that 
many  sincere  and  earnest  souls  will  decide,  in 
the  integrity  of  their  well-trained  intellects, 
that  my  claim  to  an  intercourse  with  the 
invisible  world  is  an  extravagant  assumption, 
and  has  no  foundation  in  truth.  I  cannot 
conscientiously  deny  that  in  the  mysteries  of 
my  inner  life  I  have  been  acted  upon  decided- 
ly and  directly  by  disembodied  intelligences, 
and  this  sometimes  by  an  inspiration  charac- 
teristic of  the  individual,  or  by  a  psycholo- 
gical influence  similar  to  that  whereby  mind 
acts  upon  mind  in  the  body.  Many  of  the 
poems  were  given  by  direct  spirit  influence 
before  public  audiences.  For  many  of  them 
I  could  not  obtain  the  authorship,  but  for 
such  as  I  could  the  names  are  given.1 

Strange  statements  truly,  and  yet  we  see 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  Miss  Doten  fully  be- 
lieves them  to  be  simple  records  of  facts 
known  to  herself.  We  do  not  doubt  her 
truth  and  good  faith;  but  we  confess  our- 
selves puzzled  with  the  contradictory  and 
inconsequent  phenomena  of  modern  spiritual- 
ism. These  developments  never  bring  any 
accession  to  our  knowledge.  In  addition  to 
the  curious  circumstances  attending  the  crea- 
tion of  these  poems,  many  of  them  are  very 
beautiful.  In  those  purporting  to  have  been 
dictated  by  the  spirit  of  Poe,  the  similarity 
of  style  is  quite  remarkable.  His  allitera- 
tions, his  frequent  assonances  and  rhymes, 
his  chiming  and  ever-musical  rhythms  are 
wonderfully  well  reproduced.  But  has  he 
learned  nothing  new  to  tell  us  in  those 
1  supernal  spheres  '  ?  Has  he  struck  upon 
no  new  path  in  those  weird  regions,  grasped 
no  fresh  and  startling  thought  to  weave  into 


the  perfect  music  of  his  lines  ?  Nay,  has  he 
learned  no  new  tunes,  chimes,  or  rhythms 
'  where  i  lie  angels'  feet  make  music  over  all 
the  starry  floor '  ?  Could  he  not  lift  for  us 
the  veil  of  Isis  ?  The  '  inspiration '  from 
Shakspcare  we  regard  as  a  total  failure.  He 
who  never  repeated  himself  on  earth,  comes 
to  us  who  love  him,  after  his  long  residence 
in  heaven,  and  travesties  his  own  matchless 
dramas  by  weak  quotations  from  them,  as  if 
he  had  been  cogitating  only  his  own  words 
through  the  new  scenes  of  glory  which  had 
opened  before  him.  Our  great  Shakspeare 
has  grown  none  in  the  passing  centuries — 
comes  from  the  empyrean  to  gabble  like  a 
dotard  of  the  visions  of  his  youth?  We 
quote  from  the  poem  : 

'  Man  learns  in  this  Valhalla  of  his  soul 
To  love,  nor  ever  finds  '  Love's  Labor  Lost.' 
No  two-faced  Falstaff  proffers  double  suit ; 
No  Desdemona  mourns  lago's  art; 
And  every  Romeo  finds  his  Juliet.' 

Trust  us,  fair  and  gifted  Miss  Doten,  the 
spirit  who  sang  this  into  your  soul  was  not 
Shakspeare,  nor,  unless  we  are  much  mis- 
taken, even  one  of  his  acquaintances. 

Faith  and  Fancy.  By  John  Savage,  Au- 
thor of  '  Sibyl,  a  Tragedy.'  New  York  : 
James  B.  Kirker,  599  Broadway.  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. :    Philip  &  Solomon. 

We  are  glad  to  welcome  this  little  volume 
of  poems,  some  of  which  were  published 
anonymously,  and  received  general  praise 
from  critics  and  readers.  They  are  vigorous, 
patriotic,  rhythmical,  and  many  of  them  are 
marked  with  imaginative  power.  The  '  Mus- 
ter of  the  North '  is  a  bold  and  striking 
poem. 

Life  of  Edward  Livingston.  By  Charles 
Havens  Hunt.  With  an  Introduction  by 
George  Bancroft.  New  York  :  D.  Ap- 
pleton  &  Co.,  443  and  445  Broadway. 

Mn.  Hunt  has  had  great  advantages  in  the 
preparation  of  this  interesting  life,  the  only 
surviving  members  of  Mr.  Livingston's  imme- 
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diatc  family  having  placed  in  his  hands  the 
whole  mass  of  papers  left  by  him  at  his 
death.  The  work  has  a  double  interest.  As 
a  man,  Mr.  Livingston  claims  our  sympathies 
from  his  domestic  virtues,  his  unvarying 
sweetness  of  demeanor,  his  high  ability  and 
culture ;  as  jurist  and  statesman,  he  is  closely 
related  to  the  great  epochs  of  our  country. 
It  fell  to  his  lot,  after  our  acquisition  of 
Louisiana,  to  adjust  the  old  municipal  laws 
derived  from  France  and  Spain,  to  the  new 
condition  of  the  connection  with  America. 
'  The  code  which  he  prepared  at  the  instance 
of  the  State  of  Louisiana,1  says  Mr.  Bancroft, 
1  is  in  its  simplicity,  completeness,  and  hu- 
manity at  once  an  impersonation  of  the  man 
and  an  exposition  of  the  American  Constitu- 
tion. If  it  has  never  been  adopted  as  a 
whole,  it  has  proved  an  unfailing  fountain 
of  reforms,  suggested  by  its  principles.1  Mr. 
Livingston  will  live  historically  with  such 
men  as  Bacon,  Montesquieu,  Bcccaria,  and 
Bentham.  His  great  work  in  its  final  form 
was  styled  •  A  System  of  Penal  Law,1  and 
was  divided  into  '  A  Code  of  Crimes  and 
Punishments,1  'A  Code  of  Procedure,'  'A 
Code  of  Evidence,1  and  '  A  Code  of  Reform 
and  Prison  Discipline,1  besides  '  A  Book  of 
Definitions.1  This  work  is  marked  by  great 
unity  of  design,  by  the  shunning  of  legal 
ambiguity,  by  the  preventing  rather  than 
avenging  crime,  and  by  bringing  '  mercy  to 
season  justice.1 

Space  fails  to  follow  Mr.  Livingston  through 
his  congressional  career,  his  social  and  do- 
mestic life,  his  many  and  pleasant  relations 
with  General  Jackson,  George  M.  Dallas,  and 
most  of  the  leading  men  of  his  own  times. 
We  close  this  short  notice  with  a  quotation 
from  Charles  J.  Ingersoll :  '  A  purer,  sweet- 
er, or  superior  spirit  seldom  has  departed. 
He  belonged  to  a  peerage  of  which  there 
are  very  few  members.1  We  doubt  not  this 
important  record  will  obtain  a  wide  recog- 
nition. 

Rambles  Among  Words  :  their  Poetry,  His- 
tory, and  Wisdom.  By  William  Swin- 
ton.  Revised  Edition.  New  York  :  Dion 
Thomas,  142  Nassau  street. 

We  are  glad  to  welcome  a  new  edition  of 
this  interesting  book.  Some  fifteen  hundred 
illustrations  of  the  Poetry,  History,  and  Wis- 
dom of  Words  arc  presented  to  the  reader  in 
these  pages,  the  greater  number  of  which 
have  never  before  been  etymologically  ana- 


lyzed. Mr.  Swinton's  classificaitons  art;  in- 
genious and   suggestive.      We   have   'The 

Work  of  the  Senses,1 '  The  Idealism  of  Words,1 
'Fossil  Poetries,1  'Fossil  Histories,1  'Words 
of  Abuse,1  'Growth  of  Words,'  'Verbal 
Ethics,1  '  English  in  America,1  &c.  Our 
author  says  :  '  In  the  growth  of  Words  all  the 
activities  of  the  mind  conspire.  Language 
is  the  mirror  of  the  living  inward  conscious- 
ness. Language  is  concrete  mataphysics. 
What  rays  does  it  let  in  on  the  mind's  subtile 
workings  !  There  is  more  of  what  there  is  of 
essential  in  metaphysics — more  of  the  struc- 
tural action  of  the  human  mind,  in  Words, 
than  in  the  concerted  introspection  of  all 
the  psychologists.1  And  very  skilfully  has 
Mr.  Swinton  elicited  the  pregnant  meanings, 
the  rich  coloring,  the  '  concrete  metaphys- 
ics,1 the  terrors,  delights,  and  wonders  of 
words.  Thoughtlessly  enough  we  use  them, 
but  they  are  coins  of  matchless  wrorth,  stamp- 
ed with  the  history  and  marked  by  the  compli- 
cated powers  of  the  being  in  the  fire  of 
whose  soul  they  are  fused.  Truthfulness 
of  derivation,  history,  erudition,  poetry,  and 
imagination  meet  in  the  charming  pages  be- 
fore us,  and  enthral  the  interest.  We  recom- 
mend the  work  not  only  to  the  student,  but 
to  all  readers  of  intelligence.  Those  already 
familiar  with  the  subject  will  find  much  rare 
and  original  matter;  while  those  to  whom  it 
is  new  will  be  astonished  and  startled  with 
the  unsuspected  resources  of  the  magical 
regions  through  which  '  Rambles  among 
Words  5  will  conduct  them. 

The  Vagabonds.  By  J.  T.  Trowtbridge. 
With  Illustrations  by  F.  0.  C.  Darlcy. 
New  York:  James  G.  Gregory,  46  Walker 
street. 

Most  of  the  readers  of  the  Atlantic  Month- 
ly will  remember  '  The  Vagabonds1 — a  poem 
remarkable  for  its  truth  and  pathos.  Darley 
has  caught  the  spirit  of  the  '  two  travellers' — 
indeed,  the  expression  of  love  and  pity  in  the 
face  of  the  dog  is  almost  human.  If  we  but 
read  this  poem  aright,  a  moral  lies  in  every 
verse,  teaching  us  compassion  for  erring  hu- 
manity, and  mercy  to  the  dumb  creatures 
whom  no  sin  or  degradation  can  alienate  from 
their  loyal  affections.  We  thank  Darley  for 
these  exquisite  and  tender  illustrations.  They 
arc  worthy  of  his  fame.  May  they  save  our 
poor  four-footed  '  Rogers 5  many  a  kick,  and 
elicit  a  deeper  sympathy  for  earths  unfor- 
tunate vagabonds ! 
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THE  METROPOLITAN  FAIE  IN  AID  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  SANITAEY  COM- 
MISSION. 

Belieying  it  to  be  the  duty  of  all  public 
and  private  citizens,  of  all  journals  and 
publications,  to  do  whatsoever  may  be  in 
their  power  to  aid  the  Metropolitan  Fair  in 
the  effort  to  sustain  the  Sanitary  Commission 
in  its  important  functions,  we  propose  de- 
voting to  this  purpose  the  pages  of  our 
Editor's  Table. 

Fort  Sumter  fell  on  the  15th  of  April, 
1861 ;  on  the  16th,  the  President's  proclama- 
tion calling  out  seventy-five  thousand  troops 
to  suppress  an  armed  rebellion  was  issued. 
The  effect  was  electric,  startling  the  loyal 
States  into  sudden  activity.  Men  rushed  to 
arms,  and  women  thronged  together  to  de- 
vise means  to  alleviate  suffering  likely  soon 
to  occur  among  the  brave  fellows  speeding 
to  face  death  in  behalf  of  their  country. 
Surgeons  and  physicians  were  invited  to 
meet  with  them  and  instruct  them  how  to 
make  lint,  prepare  bandages,  and  educate 
nurses. 

About  fifty  ladies  met  during  this  juncture 
at  the  New  York  Infirmary  for  women,  April 
25th,  1861,  and  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  organize  the  benevolence  of  our  women 
into  a  Central  Association.  A  meeting  was 
called  in  the  Cooper  Institute,  April  29th, 
attended  by  the  largest  assembly  of  ladies 
«)ver  drawn  together  before.  It  was  presided 
over  by  D.  D.  Field,  Esq.*  Rev.  Dr.  Bel- 
lows explained  the  object  of  the  meeting, 
and  an  eloquent  address  was  made  by  Vice- 
President  Hamlin.  Dr.  Crawford,  since 
Brigadier-General  Crawford,  who  had  been 
at  Fort  Sumter,  followed  him.  Drs.  Wood, 
Mott,  Stevens,  etc.,  urged  the  merits  of  the 
enterprise 


Articles  of  organization  were 


*  For  most  of  these  facts,  see  Article  on  the  San- 
itary Commission  in  the  North  American  Review 
for  January,  1S64. 


brought  in,  which,  under  the  name  of  the 
Women's  Central  Association  of  Relief, 
united  the  women  of  New  York  in  a  society 
whose  objects  were  to  collect  and  distribute 
authentic  information  with  regard  to  the 
wants  of  the  army ;  to  establish  a  recognized 
union  with  the  New  York  Medical  Associ- 
ation for  the  supply  of  lint,  bandages,  etc. ; 
to  solicit  the  aid  of  all  local  associations ; 
and  to  take  measures  for  training  and  se- 
curing a  supply  of  nurses  against  any  possi- 
ble demand  of  war.  Dr.  Mott  was  appointed 
President  of  the  Association ;  Rev.  Dr.  Bel- 
lows, Vice-President ;  G.  F.  Allen,  Esq., 
Secretary;  and  Howard  Potter,  of  Brown 
Brothers  &  Co.,  Treasurer. 

Wise  questions  were  put  to  the  Chief 
Medical  Purveyor  of  the  U.  S.  Army  by  the 
Association,  to  which  kind  and  patient  ver- 
bal answers  were  returned.  But  it  was  evi- 
dent that  he  regarded  its  solicitude  as  exag- 
gerated, and  its  proffer  of  aid  as  almost 
superfluous,  believing  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment was  fully  aroused  to  its  duties,  and 
able  to  meet  them.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  opinion  was  perfectly  honest,  loyal, 
and  faithful.  But  the  women  still  believed 
that  something  might  be  done  for  the  ob- 
jects of  their  solicitude.  A  committee,  con- 
sisting of  Dr.  W.  H.  Van  Buren,  Dr.  Elisha 
Harris,  Dr.  Jacob  Harsen,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Bel- 
lows, etc.,  was  appointed  to  visit  Washing- 
ton, and  confer  with  the  medical  authorities 
and  the  War  Department  in  regard  to  the 
whole  subject  of  volunteer  aid  to  the  army. 
The  committee  came  to  the  conclusion,  after 
some  weeks'  observation  in  and  about  Wash- 
ington, that  neither  the  Government,  the 
War  Department,  the  Bureau,  the  army,  nor 
the  people  understood  the  gigantic  nature  of 
the  business  entered  upon,  or  were  half  pre- 
pared to  meet  the  necessities  which  must  in 
a  few  weeks  or  months  fall  crushingly  upon 
them.      Such  facts  convinced  them  of  the 
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necessity  of  a  much  more  extensive  system 
than  had  been  contemplated  at  the  period 
of  their  organization,  and  thus  the  idea  of  a 
Sauitarv  Commission,  with  an  olliee  and  resi- 
dent staff  at  Washington,  presented  itself  to 
them  BS  alone  aide  to  meet  the  views  of  the 
Central  Association  and  the  emergencies  of 
the  ease.  The  ordering  of  a  Sanitary  Com- 
mission wit/tout  rights  or  poivers  was  finally 
granted,  the  duties  being  enough  to  satisfy 
the  most  active.  The  order  for  the  Commis- 
sion was  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  War 
June  9th,  and  approved  by  the  President 
June  18th,  1861.  Women  feel  that  our 
soldiers  belong  to  the  nation,  and  thus  local, 
and  personal  prejudices  have  yielded  to  the 
truly  federal  principles  of  the  Sanitary  Com- 
mission. They  are  withdrawn  from  local 
politics,  and  have  felt  the  assault  upon  the 
life  of  the  nation  in  its  true  national  aspect. 
They  have  been  the  first  to  appreciate  and 
understand  the  all-embracing  duties  of  the 
Sanitary  Commission.  With  Milwaukee,  Chi- 
cago, Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  Pitts- 
burg, Philadelphia,  New  York,  Brooklyn, 
New  Haven,  Hartford,  Providence,  Boston, 
Portland,  and  Concord  for  centres,  there  are 
at  least  15,000  Soldiers'  Aid  Societies,  all 
under  the  control  of  women,  employed  in 
supplying,  through  the  Sanitary  Commission, 
the  wants  of  the  sick  and  wounded  in  the 
great  Federal  Army.  The  skill  and  business 
energies  of  the  women  nianarnn";  the  vast 

o  o      o 

operations  of  the  chief  centres  of  supply  un- 
fold a  new  and  glowing  page  in  the  history 
of  the  capacities  of  the  sex. 

Why  does  the  Sanitary  Commission  need 
so  much  money  ?  Because  the  present  ma- 
chinery of  the  Commission,  supported  by  the 
Central  Treasury  cannot  be  kept  in  motion 
without  large  expenditures  ;  and  large  as  the 
cost  is,  the  results  for  good  are  almost  infi- 
nitely larger.  The  Sanitary  distributes  the 
supplies  sent,  embraces  Sanitary  Inspection 
by  medical  men  of  general  hospitals,  Sani- 
tary Inspection  by  medical  men  of  camps 
and  field  hospitals,  Special  Relief  with  all  its 
agencies  and  in  all  its  various  departments, 
and  the  Hospital  Directory  with  its  register 
and  its  500,000  names.  Every  dollar  ex- 
pended meets  some  real  want,  or  helps  to 
save  a  life.  Do  the  people  wish  this  agency 
in  behalf  of  the  soldiers  in  tent,  hospital, 
and  on  the  battle  field — at  the  East — West 
— South,  to  cease  ?  or  is  it  their  will  to  con. 


tinue  it  in  its  largeness  of  plan,  its  scientific 
exactness,  its  ability  to  do  all  that  the  friends 
at  home  would  themselves  desire  to  do  for 
our  soldiers  ?  Our  generous  and  loyal  people 
have  given  their  entire  confidence  to  the 
Sanitary  Commission  —  they  have  decided 
that  it  shall  not  die  for  lack  of  material  aid, 
estimating  beyond  all  money  and  all  price 
the  lives  and  health  of  the  brave  men  now 
in  the  field  for  the  defence  of  the  country, 
and  grateful  that  they  may  repose  in  the 
certitude  that  every  cent  contributed  will  be 
used  in  the  surest  manner  to  effect  the  re- 
sults required.  To  aid  in  sustaining  this 
beneficent  institution,  New  York  is  about  to 
inaugurate  a  great  Metropolitan  Fair.  She 
asks  in  the  sacred  name  of  freedom  and  hu- 
manity that  her  children  come  together  with 
the  works  of  their  hands,  the  results  of  their 
enterprise,  the  achievements  of  their  talents, 
the  bloom  of  their  genius,  to  do  her  honor 
in  a  Great  Exhibition  of  Art,  Industry,  Com- 
merce, all  devoted  to  the  cause  of  human 
progress.  She  begs  of  her  children  to  do 
the  wrork  which  is  given  them  to  do,  with  a 
spirit  of  love  and  patriotism,  remembering 
no  private  griefs,  no  umvorthy  animosities; 
remembering  only  the  bleeding  sons  of  the 
Republic,  who  threw  themselves,  in  their 
youth  and  strength,  into  the  yawning  gulf 
which  opened  before  them,  hoping  that,  pro- 
pitiated by  such  a  sacrifice,  it  might  close 
again  —  willing  to  die,  or  live  maimed  and 
suffering,  that  a  happy,  peaceful  and  united 
people  might  again  possess  the  fairest  land 
which  God  has  given  to  mankind.  Chicago, 
Cincinnati,  and  Boston  have  already  dene 
nobly  in  this  direction,  and  NewT  York  should 
contribute  in  proportion  to  her  means  and 
advantages.  The  Atlantic  seaboard  should 
make  great  exertions,  seeing  that  more  than 
one  half  of  the  money  received  by  the  Com- 
mission has  been  contributed  from  the  shores 
of  the  Pacific — California  having  sent  more 
than  five  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars. 

The  Managers  of  the  Fair  invite  all  Mer- 
chants, Manufacturers,  and  Artisans  to  con- 
tribute of  their  wares  to  its  6tores,  giving 
such  goods  as  they  make  or  deal  in — such 
goods  as  are  made  profitable  to  them  by  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  which  our  soldiers 
are  fighting  to  maintain. 

Painters  and  Sculptors,  who  have  done  so 
much   for  the  honor  of  their  country,   all 
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who  are  connected  with  the  Fine  Arts,  either 
as  creators,  as  dealers,  or  possessors  of  Art 
Treasures,  are  asked  to  send  their  contribu- 
tions for  exhibition  or  sale. 

Farmers  are  invited  to  bring  to  the  Fair 
gifts  from  their  barns,  stalls,  dairies,  and 
poultry  yards. 

Publishers  and  Booksellers  are  confidently 
looked  to  for  aid.  A  Second-hand  Book  Stall 
will  be  attached  to  this  Department,  to  which 
contributions  are  asked  from  the  shelves  of 
those  who  are  cumbered  with  duplicate  copies, 
or  who  have  books  which  they  no  longer  use. 
Connected  with  this  Department  will  be  a 
table  for  the  exposition  and  sale  of  valuable 
Autographs. 

On  the  Musicians,  Musical  Instrument 
Makers,  and  Music  Dealers,  the  Managers 
confidently  rely  for  a  worthy  representation 
of  the  beautiful  art  of  which  they  are  minis- 
ters, by  the  giving  of  Musical  Performances 
and  of  instruments  and  music  for  sale. 

The  Managers  and  Artists  of  the  various 
Theatres  are  invited  to  set  apart  one  evening 
during  the  Fair,  the  performances  on  which 
shall  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  fund. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  Public  Schools  and 
Public  Institutions  of  a  benevolent  character 
may  contribute  in  some  fitting  manner  to  the 
Fair. 

It  is  also  hoped,  from  the  well-known  pa- 
triotism of  the  Fire  Department  and  the 
Police,  that  they  will  bear  an  honorable  and 
conspicuous  part  in  this  life-preserving  and 
humane  undertaking. 

A  Department  of  Arms  and  Trophies  will 
be  established,  to  which  not  only  arms  and 
flags  captured  in  the  present  war,  but  all  ar- 
ticles of  this  kind  having  a  historic  or  in- 
trinsic interest,  will  be  acceptable  contribu- 
tions, either  for  sale  or  exhibition. 

An  Old  Curiosity  Shop  will  afford  all  who 
have  interesting  relics  of  the  past  in  their 
possession  an  opportunity  to  enable  others 
to  share  the  pleasure  of  examining  them. 
Valuable  contributions  have  been  already  re- 
ceived in  this  department.  Let  it  be  clearly 
stated  whether  articles  of  this  kind  are  for 
sale  or  only  for  exhibition. 

A  Newspaper  will  be  published  daily,  which, 
in  addition  to  the  latest  telegraphic  news, 
will  contain  short  and  piquant  articles  upon 
the  incidents  of  the  day,  and  especially  of 
the  Fair. 

A  Post  Office  will  also  be  established. 


A  Restaurant  will  be  under  the  charge  of 
an  accomplished  public  caterer. 

It  is  intended  that,  so  far  as  practicable, 
each  city  in  the  State  desiring  that  its  con- 
tributions shall  be  kept  together,  shall  have 
a  separate  space  set  apart  for  them,  and  that 
each  of  these  cities  shall  be  represented  in 
the  General  Committee  of  Management. 

A  certain  number  of  each  Executive  Com- 
mittee will  be  at  its  Office — the  Ladies  at 
No.  2  Great  Jones  street,  the  Gentlemen  at 
No.  842  Broadway — every  day,  from  10  a.  m. 
to  4  P.  M. 

Contributions  are  to  be  sent  to  the  Receiv- 
ing Depot,  No.  2  Great  Jones  street,  where 
they  will  be  credited  to  their  givers,  and 
their  receipt  acknowledged  by  the  proper 
committee. 

It  is  particularly  requested  that  each  con- 
tribution be  plainly  marked  with  the  name 
of  the  contributor,  for  exposition  during  the 
Fair,  and  that  each  article  be  accompanied 
by  a  memorandum  of  its  value. 

REGULATIONS. 

1.  Every  application  by  note  for  contribu- 
tions shall  be  upon  paper  bearing  the  symbol 
of  the  Fair,  and  signed  in  writing  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Executive  Committee  ;  and  every 
member  of  a  special  committee  shall  be  pro- 
vided with  a  similar  certificate  of  authority. 

2.  It  is  earnestly  requested  that  all  con- 
tributions in  money  be  sent  to  the  Treasurer, 
to  whose  order  all  checks  should  be  made 
payable. 

3.  At  the  Fair,  every  article  shall  be  sold 
at  its  current  value,  when  that  is  determin- 
able. 

4.  In  all  raffles,  the  number  of  tickets  sold 
shall  not  exceed  the  original  valuation  of  the 
articles  raffled  for. 

5.  No  person  shall  be  importuned  to  buy 
articles  or  tickets  for  raffles. 

0.  In  every  department,  a  cashier  shall  be 
appointed  to  receive  money  and  make  change. 

1.  No  punch  shall  be  sold. 

OFFICERS. 
Ladies'  Association. 

Mrs.  Hamilton  Fish,  President. 

"     David  Lane,  Vice-President. 

"     A.  V.  Stout,  Second  Vice-President. 

"      Ellen  R.  Strong,  Treasurer. 

"     John  Sherwood,  Secretary. 
Miss  Catherine  Nash,  Assistant  Secretary. 
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Executive  Com m ittcc. 

Office,  No.  2  Great  Jones  street. 

Mrs.  Marshall  O.  Robert*.  Mrs.  Gordon  Buck. 

"  Francis  Lieber.  u    Ogden  Hoffman. 

"  Wm.  II.  Van  Buren.      "    Josiah  8.  Colgate. 

"  Richard  M.  Hunt         u    Frank  E.  Howe. 

"  Jooatbao  Sturgcs.  "    John  A.  Dix. 

"  A.  Sehennerhorn.  "     A.  Hamilton,  jr. 

u  David  D.  Field.  M    Thomas  F.Meagher. 

"  8.  G.  Courtney.  "    Philip  Hamilton. 

"  Daniel  Le  Roy.  "     Frederick  Billings. 

"  Benjamin  Nathan.        "    Morris  Ketchum. 

"  John  Jacob  Astor.  Miss  Catherine  Hone. 

Gentlemen's  Association. 

M.v.ior. -Gen.  John  A.  Dim*  President. 

Mr.  Jonathan  Sturges,  First  Vice-President. 

*'    James  T.  Brady,  Second  Vice-President. 

"    Wilson  G.  Hunt,  Chairman  of  Gen.  Com. 

"     Richard  Grant  "White,  Secretary. 

Executive  Committee. 
Office,  No.  842  Broadway. 
Mr.  George  Griswold  Gray,  Chairman. 
"    R.  G.  "White,  Secretary. 

Mr.  Marshall  0.  Roberts.  Mr.  Thomas  Acton. 

"  Arthur  Leary.  "  C.  Godfrey  Gun ther. 

"  James  L.  Kennedy.  "  Henry  S.  Fearing. 

"  Charles  II.  Marshall.  "  A.  R.  Macdonough. 

"  A.  Van  Rensselaer.  "  Francis  A.  Stout. 

M  Natlian'l  P.  Hosack.  "  James  A.  Roosevelt. 

"  Peter  Marie.  "  Le  Grand  B.Cannon. 

•'  Abr'm  M.  Cozzens.  "  Edward  Delano. 

"  L.  R.  Jerome.  "  John  F.  Kensett. 

"  Wm.  T.  Blodgett.  "  James  F.  Rnggles. 

u  Fletcher  Harper.  "  Moses  Lazarus. 

"  Lloyd  Aspinwall.  "  Joseph  G.  Hey  wood. 

"  Wm.  Scharfenberg.  li  Philetus  T.  Holt. 

"  Levi  P.  Morton.  "  Uriel  A.  Murdock. 

"  Chris'n  E.  Detmold.  "  Elliott  F.  Shepard. 

"  Henry  Chaunccy.  "  Edward  Matthews. 

"  Charles  A.  Bristed.  "  S.  B.  Janes. 

We  have  deemed  it  best  thus  to  gather  to- 
gether from  all  available  sources  all  the  infor- 
mation we  could  glean  from  the  circulars,  etc., 
of  the  Metropolitan  Fair,  with  the  names  of 
its  officers,  and  the  addresses  of  the  Executive 
Committees,  that  we  might  give  all  possible 
information  to  our  widely  spread  circle  of 
readers.  We  give,  from  the  excellent  article 
in  the  January  number  of  the  Xorth  Amer- 
ican Review  already  quoted,  a  vivid  descrip- 
tion of  scenes  occurring  in  the  great  North- 
west,  upon  a  similar  occasion. 

'  In  Chicago,  for  instance,  the  Branch  has 
lately  held  a  fair  of  colossal  proportion?,  to 
which  the  whole  Northwest  was  invited  to 
eend  supplies,  and  to  come  in  mass  !  On  the 
26th  of  October  last,  when  it  opened,  a  pro- 
cession of  three  miles  in  length,  composed 
of  wagon  loads  of  supplies,  and  of  people  in 
various  ways  interested,  paraded  through  the 
streets  of  Chicago ;  the  stores  being  closed, 


and  the  day  given  up  to  patriotic  sympathy  -. 
For  fourteen  days  the  fair  lasted,  and  evi  ry 
day  brought  reinforcements  of  supplies,  and 

of  people  and  purchasers.  The  country  peo- 
ple, from  hundreds  of  miles  about,  sent  in 

upon  the  railroads  all  the  various  products 
of  their  firms,  mills,  and  hands.    Those;  v.  ho 

had  nothing  else  sent  the  poultry  from  their 
barnyards  ;  the  ox  or  bull  or  calf  from  the 
stall  ;  the  title  deed  of  a  few  acres  of  land  ; 
so  many  bushels  of  grain,  or  potatoes,  or 
onions.  Loads  of  hay,  even,  were  sent  in 
from  ten  or  a  dozen  miles  out,  and  sold  at 
once  in  the  hay  market.  On  the  roads  en- 
tering the  city  were  seen  rickety  and  lum- 
bering wagons,  made  of  poles,  loaded  with  a 
mixed  freight, — a  few  cabbages,  a  bundle  of 
socks,  a  coop  of  tame  ducks,  a  few  barrels 
of  turnips,  a  pot  of  butter,  and  a  bag  of 
beans,— with  the  proud  and  humane  farmer 
driving  the  team,  his  wife  behind  in  charge 
of  the  baby,  while  two  or  three  little  children 
contended  with  the  boxes  and  barrels  and 
bundles  for  room  to  sit  or  lie.  Such  were 
the  evidences  of  devotion  and  self-sacrilicing 
zeal  the  Northwestern  farmers  gave,  as,  in 
their  long  trains  of  wagons,  they  trundled 
into  Chicago,  from  twenty  and  thirty  miles' 
distance,  and  unloaded  their  contents  at  the 
doors  of  the  Northwestern  Fair,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission. 
The  mechanics  and  artisans  of  the  towns  and 
cities  were  not  behind  the  farmers.  Each 
manufacturer  sent  his  best  piano,  plough, 
threshing  machine,  or  sewing  machine.  Eve- 
ry form  of  agricultural  implement,  and  every 
product  of  mechanical  skill,  was  represented. 
From  the  watchmaker's  jewelry  to  horse 
shoes  and  harness ;  from  lace,  cloth,  cotton, 
and  linen,  to  iron  and  steel ;  from  wooden 
and  waxen  and  earthen  ware  to  butter  and 
cheese,  bacon  and  beef ; — nothing  came 
amiss,  and  nothing  failed  to  come,  and  the 
ordering  of  all  this  was  in  the  hands  of 
women.  They  fed  in  the  restaurant,  under 
'the  Fair,' at  fifty  cents  ameal,  1,500  mouths 
a  day,  for  a  fortnight,  from  food  furnished, 
cooked,  and  served  by  the  women  of  Chica- 
go ;  and  so  orderly  and  convenient,  so  prac- 
tical and  wise  were  the  arrangements,  that, 
day  by  day,  they  had  just  what  they  had  or- 
dered and  what  they  counted  on,  always 
enough,  and  never  too  much.  They  divided 
the  houses  of  the  town,  and  levied  on  No. 
1G  A  street,  for  five  turkeys,  on  Monday  ; 
No.  37  B  street,  for  12  apple  pies,  on  Tues- 
day; No.  49  C  street,  for  forty  pounds  of 
roast  beef,  on  Wednesday ;  No.  23  D  street 
was  to  furnish  so  much  pepper  on  Thursday; 
No.  33  E  street,  so  much  salt  on  Friday.  In 
short,  every  preparation  was  made  in  advance, 
at  the  least  inconvenience  possible  to  the 
people,  to  distribute  in  the  most  equal  man- 
ner the  welcome  burden  of  feeding  the  visi- 
tors at  the  fair,  at  the  expense  of  the  good 
people  of  Chicago,  but  for  the  pecuniary 
benefit  of  the  Sanitary  Commission.     Hun- 
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dreds  of  lovely  young  girls,  in  simple  uniforms, 
took  their  places  as  waiters  behind  the  vast 
array  of  tables,  and  everybody  was  as  well 
served  as  at  a  first-class  hotel,  at  a  less  ex- 
pense to  himself,  and  with  a  great  profit  to 
the  fair.  Fifty  thousand  dollars,  it  is  said, 
will  be  the  least  net  return  of  this  gigantic 
fair  to  the  treasury  of  the  Branch  at  Chicago.' 

"We  cannot  believe  that  there  is  the  least 
necessity  to  urge  upon  our  generous  people 
the  absolute  duty  of  contributing  largely  to 
the  support  of  the  Sanitary  Commission,  the 
strong  and  helpful  angel  of  our  bloody  battle 
fields.  Our  sick  soldiers,  burning  with  fever, 
shivering  with  the  debility  of  disease,  with 
pallid  faces  and  emaciated  frames,  ask  from 
us  that  its  healing  dews  shall  still  be  suffered 
to  descend  upon  them.  Stricken  down  upon 
the  battle  field  in  the  full  bloom  of  manly 
vigor,  lying  festering  in  their  ghastly  wounds 
among  the  dead  and  dying,  exposed  to  the 
dews  of  night,  the  broiling  fervors  of  the 
midday  sun,  we  may  hear  them  implore  us 
that  the  ambulances  of  the  Sanitary  may  be 
allowed  to  aid  in  bringing  them  shelter,  aid, 
strength  to  live,  or  patience  to  die.  Bleeding 
stumps  of  manly  limbs  are  piteously  held 
forth  to  us  that  surgeons  may  be  supplied 
for  amputation,  that  balls  buried  in  the  flesh 
or  lodged  in  the  bone  may  be  extracted  by 
hands  skilful  in  the  use  of  knife  and  probe. 
Let  these  brave  fellows  feel  that  the  arms  of 
the  men  and  women  of  this  country  are 
clasped  around  them  in  sustaining  love.  Ah, 
have  we  not  all  dear  ones  in  this  grand  army  ? 
answer  me,  fair  and  true  daughters  of  our 
soil. 

'  The  subtile  sense,  the  faith  intense,  of  wo- 
man's heart  and  brain, 
Give  her  a  prophet's  power  to  see,  to  suffer, 
and  maintain.' 


Let  us  not  stop  to  measure  what  is  prudent 
for  us  to  give,  but  let  us  give  freely,  prompt- 
ly, as  we  would  do  if  we  saw  before  us  the 
suffering  victims  of  this  holy  war  !  Every 
dollar  may  save  a  life,  every  penny  a  pang. 
0  God !  shall  we  stop  to  count  pence  with 
our  stricken  brave  dying  and  bleeding  before 
us  ?  Every  gift,  however  small,  from  a  loyal 
soul,  will  be  greeted,  every  good  giver  wel- 
comed. Let  us  listen  to  the  most  sublime 
of  all  music,  the  great  heart-throbs  of  a  free 
people  chiming  together  in  the  vigorous 
rhythm  of  the  Divine  charities.  Let  our  na- 
tion comprehend  from  within  the  march  of 
its  vast  destinies,  its  true  and  ever-growing 
force  in  the  love  and  self-sacrifice  of  its  chil- 
dren. Let  the  benediction  of  our  American 
Evangel,  '  All  men  are  born  free  and  equal,' 
sound  on  until  all  voices  swell  in  the  grand 
diapason  of  everywhere  harmonious  and  unit- 
ed Humanity,  for  this  is  the  strength  of  man 
and  the  true  meaning  of  our  Union. 

'  From  the  vine-land,  from  the  Rhine-land, 

From  the  Shannon,  from  the  Scheldt, 
From  the  ancient  homes  of  genius, 

From  the  sainted  home  of  Celt, 
From  Italy,  from  Hungary, 

All  as  brothers  join  and  come, 
To  the  sinew-bearing  bugle 
And  the  foot-propelling  drum  : 
Too  glad  beneath  the  starry  flag  to  .die,  and 

keep  secure 
The  Liberty  they  dreamed  of  by  the  Danube, 
Elbe,  and  Suir.' 

Let  us  at  least  prove  ourselves  worthy  of 
the  century  in  which  we  live,  and  show  the 
astonished  world  how  a  free  people  honors, 
guards,  cares  for,  and  shelters  its  suffering 
heroes. 
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When  Thomas  Chalmers,  sixty  years 
ago,  lecturing  at  St.  Andrews,  ventured 
to  announce  his  conviction  that  '  the 
writings  of  Moses  do  not  fix  the  an- 
tiquity of  the  globe,'  he  startled  and 
alarmed,  to  no  small  degree,  the  ortho- 
doxy of  the  day.  It  was  a  statement 
far  in  advance  of  the  religious  thinking 
of  the  time.  That  massive  breadth  and 
comprehensiveness  of  intellect  which 
soon  placed  him,  facile  princess,  at  the 
head  of  the  clergy  of  Scotland,  joined 
with  a  candor,  and  ingenuous  honesty, 
which  made  him  admired  and  beloved 
by  all,  could  not  fail  to  perceive,  and 
would  not  hesitate  to  acknowledge,  the 
force  of  the  evidence  then  for  some 
time  slowly  but  steadily  and  surely  ac- 
cumulating from  the  investigations  and 
discoveries  of  geological  science,  which 
has  forced  back  the  origin  of  the  earth 
to  a  vast  and  undated  antiquity.  But 
nothing  could  have  been  farther  from 
the  imagination  of  the  great  majority 
of  evangelical,  unscientific  clergymen 
of  his  day.    They  held  that  the  writings 

*  The  Geological  Evidences  of  the  An- 
tiquity of  Man,  with  Remarks  on  Theories  of 
the  Origin  of  Species  by  "Variation.  By  Sir 
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of  Moses  fixed  the  antiquity  of  the  globe 
as  surely  as  they  fixed  anything  else. 
And  it  required  no  little  boldness  in 
the  lecturer  to  announce  a  doctrine 
which  was  likely  to  raise  about  his  ears 
the  hue  and  cry  of  heresy.  But  for- 
tunately for  the  rising  Boanerges  of 
the  Scottish  pulpit,  whatever  questions 
might  arise  in  philology  and  criti- 
cism as  to  the  meaning  of  the  writings 
of  Moses,  the  evidence  adduced  in  be- 
half of  the  fact  of  the  earth's  antiquity 
was  of  such  a  nature  that  it  could  not 
be  resisted,  and  he  not  only  escaped  a 
prosecution  for  heresy,  but  lived  to  see 
the  doctrine  he  had  broached  almost 
universally  accepted  by  the  religious 
world. 

If  now  some  divine  of  acknowledged 
power  and  position  in  any  branch  of 
the  Christian  Church  were  to  put  forth 
the  statement  that  '  the  writings  of  Mo- 
ses do  not  fix  the  antiquity  of  man,'  he 
would  startle  the  ear  of  orthodoxy  quite 
as  much,  but  no  more  than  did  Chal- 
mers in  the  early  years  of  the  present 
century.  And  if  he  would  fare  more 
hardly  than  the  Scottish  divine,  and  fall 
under  the  ban  of  church  censure,  which 
is  not  unlikely,  it  would  be  because  the 
evidence  for  the  fact  is  still  inchoate 
and  resistible  by  the  force  of  established 
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opinion.  But  it  is  quite  within  the 
range  of  possible  things  that  before  the 
close  of  the  present  century  two  things 
may  happen :  first,  that  the  evidence 
for  a  high  antiquity  of  the  human  race 
may  accumulate  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
carry  with  it  involuntarily  the  consent 
of  mankind ;  and  second,  that  the  sa- 
cred writings  may  be  found  to  adjust 
themselves  as  easily  to  this  new  finding 
in  the  sphere  of  induction,  as  they  have 
already  done,  in  the  general  mind  of 
the  Church,  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
great  age  of  the  earth.  The  two  state- 
ments are  indeed  very  much  akin  in 
several  respects.  They  both  traverse 
the  accepted  meaning  of  the  sacred 
writings  at  the  time  of  their  announce- 
ment. Both  are  considered,  when  first 
promulged,  as  irreconcilable  with  the 
plain  teaching  and  consequent  inspira- 
tion of  the  Scriptures.  Both  rest  solely, 
as  to  their  evidence,  in  the  sphere  of 
inductive  science,  and  are  determinable 
wholly  by  the  finding  of  facts  accumu- 
lated and  compared  by  the  processes 
of  inductive  reasoning.  And  both,  if 
thus  established,  are  destined  to  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  general  mind  of  the  age, 
without  actual  harm  to  the  real  inter- 
ests of  civilization  and  religion.  No 
fact,  which  is  a  fact  and  not  an  illusion, 
can  do  harm  to  any  of  the  vital  inter- 
ests of  mankind.  No  truth  can  stand 
in  hopeless  antagonism  to  any  other 
truth.  To  suppose  otherwise  would  be 
to  resolve  the  moral  government  of  God 
into  a  hopeless  enigma,  or  enthrone  a 
perpetual  and  hostile  dualism,  resign- 
ing the  universe  to  the  rival  and  con- 
tending sway  of  Ormuzd  and  Ahri- 
man. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  merits  of 
Sir  Charles  Ly ell's  discussion,  we  wish 
to  glance  at  some  preliminary  matters 
touching  the  great  debate  now  pending 
between  science  and  theology.  We 
wish  to  review  the  posture  and  temper 
of  the  parties  ;  and  particularly  to  refer 
to  the  tone  and  spirit  of  the  religious 
press  and  the  pulpit,  respecting  the  al- 
leged discoveries  and  claims  of  science, 


and  their  bearing  upon  the  religious 
opinion  of  the  time. 

Moreover,  in  passing,  the  present 
writer  begs  permission  to  say  that  he 
speaks  from  the  orthodox  side  of  this 
question ;  he  hails  from  the  orthodox 
camp  ;  he  wears  the  clerical  vesture  of 
the  Scottish  vf  orthies  ;  and  is  affiliated 
theologically  with  Knox  and  Chalmers, 
with  Edwards  and  Alexander,  with  the 
New  York  Observer  and  the  Princeton 
Review.  This  much  we  beg  to  say, 
that  wdiat  follows  in  these  pages  may 
be  fully  understood. 

No  one  who  has  been  attending  to 
the  subject  with  any  degree  of  interest 
can  have  failed  to  observe  that  science, 
in  her  investigations  upon  the  grand 
and  momentous  themes  which  have  ab- 
sorbed her  attention  in  these  latter 
years,  has  exhibited,  and  does  still  ex- 
hibit, a  steady  and  well-defined  pur- 
pose, and  has  pursued  it  with  a  singu- 
larly calm,  sober,  unimpassioned,  yet 
resolute  temper.  Its  posture  is  firm, 
steady,  self-poised,  conscious  of  recti- 
tude, and  anticipative  of  veritable  and 
valuable  results.  Its  spirit,  though 
eager,  is  quiet ;  though  enthusiastic,  is 
cautious ;  though  ardent,  is  sceptical ; 
though  flushed  with  success,  is  trained 
to  the  discipline  of  disappointment. 
Its  object  is  to  interrogate  nature.  It 
stands  at  the  shrine  and  awaits  the  re- 
sponse of  the  oracle.  It  would  fain  in- 
terpret and  make  intelligible  the  won- 
drous hieroglyphics  of  this  universe,  and 
specially  the  mystic  characters  traced 
by  the  long-revolving  ages  upon  the 
stony  tablets  of  this  planet  Earth.  It 
has  in  the  first  instance  no  creed  to  sup- 
port, no  dogmas  to  verify,  no  meaning 
to  foist  upon  nature ;  its  sole  and  sin- 
gle query  is,  What  does  nature  teach  ? 
What  is  fact  ?  What  is  truth  ?  What 
has  occurred  in  the  past  annals  of  this 
planet  ?  What  is  the  actual  and  true 
history  of  its  bygone  ages,  and  of  the 
dwellers  therein  ?  These  are  its  ques- 
tions, addressed  to  nature  by  such 
methods  as  experience  has  taught  will 
reach  her  ear,  and  it  does  not  hesitate 
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to  take  nature's  answer.  Tt  docs  not 
shrink,  anil  quake,  and  grow  pale  lest 
the  response  should  overturn  some  an- 
cient  notion.  It  docs  not  dread  to 
hear  the  response,  lest  morals  or  reli- 
gion should  be  thereby  imperilled.  It 
boldly  and  resolutely  takes  the  teach- 
ing of  nature,  whatever  it  may  be.  Its 
conviction  is  that  truth  never  can  be 
anything  else  than  truth  ;  that  fact  can 
never  be  anything  else  than  fact;  and 
that  no  two  truths  or  two  facts  in  God's 
universe  can  be  in  hopeless  and  irrecon- 
cilable contradiction. 

In  this  spirit,  the  genuine  sons  of 
science  have  exhibited,  what  has  seemed 
to  some,  a  heartless  indifference  wheth- 
er their  discoveries  or  theories  harmon- 
ized with  the  Scriptures  or  not,  or  af- 
fected the  received  opinions  of  Christen- 
dom on  subjects  pertaining  to  religion 
or  morals.  They  have  been  sublimely 
unconcerned  as  to  results  in  any  such 
direction.  They  have  investigated,  ex- 
amined, compared,  collated,  with  long- 
continued  and  patient  toil,  to  gather 
from  the  buried  past  the  actual  story 
of  its  departed  cycles ;  they  have  not 
been  troubled  lest  they  should  impinge 
on  the  creeds  of  the  religious  world,  or 
compel  important  modifications  in  the 
lectures  of  learned  Professors.  This 
was  no  care  of  theirs.  They  discovered 
facts,  they  did  not  make  them. 

Now  with  all  due  respect  for  the 
opinions  and  feelings  of  religious  peo- 
ple, we  hesitate  not  to  affirm  that  this 
spirit  is  the  only  true  one  in  scientific 
men.  Conceding,  as  we  must,  the  su- 
premacy of  facts  in  their  own  sphere, 
and  granting  that,  as  mundane  and 
human  affairs  now  stand,  the  evidence 
of  the  senses,  purged  from  fraud  and 
illusion,  must  be  held  to  be  conclusive, 
we  cheerfully  award  to  scientific  men 
the  largest  liberty  to  pursue  their  in- 
quiries in  matters  of  fact,  utterly  re- 
gardless of  the  havoc  which  may  be 
thereby  wrought  among  the  traditional 
beliefs  of  men.  In  no  other  way  can 
science  be  true  to  herself.  She  is  the 
child  of  induction.     She  can  acknowl- 


edge no  authority  but  what  has  b< 
enthroned  by  inductive  reasoning;  and 
were  she  to  adjust  her  conclusions,  and 
garble  her  facts,  to  suit  the  faiths,  be- 
liefs, prejudices,  or  traditions  of  men, 
she  would  thereby  falsify  her  inmost 
life,  and  stultify  herself  before  the 
world.  And  in  this  connection  we  may 
premise  that  wTe  regard  as  worthy  of  all 
commendation  the  straightforward  and 
unembarrassed  manner  in  which  Sir 
Charles  Lyell  pursues  his  inquiries  into 
the  geological  evidences  of  the  an- 
tiquity of  man.  He  could  not  have 
been  unaware  that  he  was  striking  a 
ponderous  blow  at  one  of  the  main  tra- 
ditions of  Christendom  ;  nay,  that  if 
successful  in  establishing  his  conclu- 
sions, he  must  revolutionize,  to  a  large 
extent,  the  religious  thinking  of  the 
civilization  amid  which  he  moves  ;  and 
yet  he  moves  steadily  and  quietly  for- 
ward, calm  as  Harms  amid  the  ruins 
of  Carthage,  not  stopping  to  consider 
what  Biblical  men  will  do  with  his 
facts  ;  never  more  than  touching  upon 
their  religious  bearings ;  intent  only  on 
ascertaining  what  the  facts  are,  and 
what  they  teach.  This,  we  say,  is  the 
spirit  and  temper  of  the  true  philoso- 
pher— this  betokens  the  genuine  son  of 
science.  As  well  might  wre  de'mand 
of  Watt,  or  Fulton,  or  Davy,  or  Brews- 
ter, or  Faraday,  in  pursuing  their  in- 
quiries into  the  nature  and  laws  of 
steam,  electricity,  galvanism,  or  light, 
to  be  careful  that  their  discoveries  im- 
pinge not  on  the  teachings  of  religion 
or  the  creed  of  orthodoxy,  as  to  de- 
mand of  Lyell  to  investigate  the  an- 
tiquity of  man  in  humble  deference  to 
the  well-established  belief  of  the  whole 
Christian  world  that  he  has  no  such 
antiquity.  Not  a  bitter  thing  is  said 
in  the  whole  book  against  any  tradi- 
tional belief;  the  Scriptures  are  scarcely 
more  than  alluded  to  ;  he  seems  scarce- 
ly conscious  that  he  is  attempting  to 
establish  conclusions  at  variance  with 
the  cherished  creeds  of  vast  multitudes 
of  men.  To  some  this  may  seem  the 
callousness  of  infidelity  ;  to  us  it  seems 
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the  sublime  composure  of  science.  To 
him,  the  fact  in  the  case  is  everything  ; 
and  he  is  content  to  leave  it  to  work  its 
own  results. 

What  now,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
been  the  spirit  and  temper  of  the  reli- 
gious press  and  the  pulpit  touching  the 
progress  of  science,  and  especially  its 
encroachments  upon  the  ancient  land- 
marks of  traditional  belief?  We  are 
sorry  to  be  compelled  to  say  that,  with 
some  honorable  exceptions,  the  spirit 
manifested  by  religious  journals  and 
clergymen  generally,  has  not  been 
worthy  of  unqualified  admiration.  In 
many  instances  they  have  shown  a  dog- 
ged determination  to  hear  nothing  on 
the  subject.  Assuming,  with  absolute 
confidence,  not  only  that  the  Scriptures 
are  what  the  Church  claims  them  to  be, 
but  that  their  interpretation  of  them  is 
infallible,  they  have  affected  to  ignore 
all  the  findings  of  science,  and  to  treat 
them,  in  their  bearing  on  Biblical  in- 
terpretation, as  profane  intermeddling 
with  divine  things.  They  seem  to 
imagine  that  their  safety  consists  in 
not  seeing  danger,  like  the  ostrich  hid- 
ing its  head  in  the  sand,  and  supposing 
that  thereby  its  whole  body  is  protect- 
ed. In  other  instances,  while  profess- 
ing a  willingness  to  hear — to  seek  truth 
—  to  not  be  afraid  of  the  light  —  to 
boast  of  science  even  as  the  handmaid 
of  religion — they  have  shown  a  dispo- 
sition to  decry  the  alleged  discoveries 
of  science,  to  ridicule  its  supposed  facts, 
to  make  light  of  a  whole  concatenation 
of  evidence,  to  prate  of  the  uncertain- 
ties and  vacillations  of  science,  to  sneer 
at '  sciolists,'  or  '  mere  men  of  science,'  to 
warn  against  the  '  babblings  of  science  ' 
and  '  philosophy  falsely  so  called,'  and 
meantime  they  have  betrayed  a  nerv- 
ous sensitiveness  with  regard  to  cer- 
tain alleged  discoveries  and  facts  com- 
ing to  the  popular  ear.  They  affect  to 
sneer  at  the  '  wise  week '  of  the  meet- 
ing of  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  and  to  turn 
the  proceedings  of  that  body  into  ridi- 
cule,  by   caricaturing  the  importance 


attached  to  some  minor  organ  of  the 
human  or  animal  frame,  in  the  determi- 
nation of  specific  identity  or  difference. 
While  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  true 
state  of  the  case  as  it  stands  in  the 
scientific  world,  they  thunder  from  the 
pulpit  in  the  ears  of  their  people — a 
position  where  they  are  safe  from  reply 
— crudities  and  monstrosities  of  science 
at  which  the  humblest  member  of  the 
aforesaid  Association  would  smile.  In 
other  instances,  with  a  most  unfortunate 
or  misguided  zeal,  they  would  fain 
compel  Christian  faith  to  override  and 
traverse  all  those  great  laws  of  evidence 
which  regulate  human  belief  in  other 
matters.  They  do  not  dispute  the  facts 
of  science  when  clearly  established — 
they  will  concede  to  them  an  existence 
as  facts  in  their  own  sphere — but  they 
hold  the  Scriptures,  as  being  inspired 
and  infallible,  to  be  transcendent  and 
paramount,  and  not  to  be  affected  by 
any  possible  combination  of  facts. 
That  is  to  say,  if  the  Scriptures  teach 
the  unity  of  the  race,  or  the  universality 
of  the  deluge,  or  the  modern  origin  of 
man — and  if  they  understand  them  to 
teach  these  things,  they  do  teach  them 
for  them — they  hold  that  no  amount  of 
evidence  which  science  may  adduce 
can  be  of  any  avail,  even  though  it 
might  amount  to  absolute  certainty, 
did  not  the  Scriptures  stand  in  the  way. 
You  may  believe  the  facts  of  science,  if 
you  choose,  but  the  Scriptures  must  be 
believed  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. If  science  does  not  agree  with 
the  Scriptures,  so  much  the  worse  for 
science — that  is  its  own  affair.  This  is 
the  sentiment,  distinctly  uttered  not 
long  since  by  a  learned  American  Pro- 
fessor. Consistently  with  this  view, 
they  maintain  that  the  Scriptures  are 
to  be  held  as  an  authority  in  scientific 
matters ;  that  science  must  order  its 
conclusions  in  accordance  with  them ; 
and  that  any  facts  are  to  be  distrusted 
which  conflict  with  the  declarations  of 
the  Bible.  They  would  thus  place  the 
Scriptures  and  nature  in  a  posture  of 
antagonism  ;  and  require  Christian  faith 
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to  trample  upon  and  triumph  over  the  science  in  harmony,  ho  has  not  escaped 

evidence  of  the  senses,  as  it  is  required  the  envenomed  shafts  of  a  portion   of 

to  triumph  over  the  world,  the  flesh,  the  religious  press.     By  some  he  has 

and  the  devil.     What  must  be  thought  been  openly  branded  as  a  traitor  in  the 

of  an  otherwise  educated  body  of  men  camp. 

who  would  willingly  reduce  the  faith  Now  this  unseemly  heat  and  this  un- 
of  the  Christian  world  to  such  a  pos-  becoming  spirit  and  temper  may  be 
ture  as  that  ?  cloaked  under  a  zeal  for  religion.  It 
Furthermore,  in  the  general  spirit  may  be  said  that  we  are  to  '  contend 
and  temper  of  the  religious  press  with  earnestly  for  the  faith.'  We  answer, 
reference  to  science  and  scientific  men,  verily,  but  never  with  the  weapons  of 
there  is  much  to  criticize  and  condemn,  malice  and  wickedness.  This  mode  of 
It  is  often  snappish,  petulant,  ill-hu-  treating  science,  if  persisted  in,  must 
mored,  unfair,  and  sometimes  malicious  end  only  in  chagrin  and  defeat  to  the 
in  the  extreme.  Such  opprobrious  terms  parties  employing  it,  for  the  simple 
as  infidelity,  irreligion,  rationalizing  reason  that  it  does  violence  to  reason, 
tendencies,  naturalism,  contempt  for  the  nature,  and  all  the  laws  of  man's  being. 
Scriptures,  etc.,  are  freely  used.  Scien-  Science  cannot  be  turned  aside  in  her 
tific  men  are  called  infidel  pretenders,  strenuous  and  ever-successful  progress 
and  are  charged  with  a  secret  con-  by  any  such  impediments  thrown  in 
spiracy  to  overthrow  the  faith  of  the  her  way.  The  clear,  calm,  cogent  facts 
Christian  world.  A  respectable  reli-  and  inferences  of  the  philosopher  can- 
gious  weekly  paper  in  this  country,  in  not  be  met  successfully  by  the  half-sup- 
noticing  Sir  Charles  Lyell's  work,  while  pressed  shriek  of  the  mere  Biblicist. 
carefully  withholding  from  its  readers  And  it  must  be  at  once  perceived  that 
the  slightest  notion  of  the  array  of  evi-  any  such  treatment  of  science,  any  such 
deuce  adduced  in  the  book,  is  prompt  half-concealed  fear  of  the  progress  of 
to  inform  them  that  the  learned  author  science,  any  such  unfair  and  spiteful 
shows  his  want  of  respect  for  the  Word  bearing  toward  scientific  men,  argues  a 
of  God.  Another,  in  noticing  the  ac-  secret  distrust  of  the  system  or  doctrine 
count  of  the  last  hours  of  Mr.  Buckle,  which  is  assumed  to  be  held  and  pro- 
is  almost  ready  to  exult  in  the  fact  that  fessedly  defended.  These  petulant  and 
in  the  wreck  and  prostration  of  his  much  disturbed  editors  and  divines 
great  powers  he  whined  out  piteously  :  must  be  really  afraid  that  the  ground  is 
'  I  am  going  mad  ! '  and  intimates  that  being  undermined  beneath  their  feet, 
his  mental  sufferings  are  to  be  attrib-  If  a  man  really  believes  the  inspiration 
uted  to  the  judicial  visitation  of  God,  and  infallibility  of  the  Scriptures,  he 
inflicted  as  a  punishment  for  the  em-  may  feel  perfectly  at  ease  as  to  any  facts 
ployment  of  those  powers  in  the  service  present  or  past  in  the  wide  universe, 
of  infidelity.  An  able,  though  general-  But  if  he  is  not  so  sure  of  them,  and 
ly  absurd  quarterly  journal,  in  review-  wishes,  for  some  personal  or  interested 
ing  Hugh  Miller's  '  Testimony  of  the  motive,  to  believe  them,  he  will  be  easi- 
Rocks,'  finds  in  some  of  his  gorgeous  ly  disturbed  by  anything  which  seems 
speculations  premonitions  of  that  men-  to  militate  against  them.  If  the  Scrip- 
tal  aberration  which  ended  his  life,  and  tures  are  true,  they  can  never  be  shown 
does  not  hesitate  to  attribute  the  final  to  be  false — if  they  are  not  true,  we 
catastrophe  to  the  overworking  of  his  ought  not  to  wish  to  believe  them, 
powers  in  the  service  of  pretentious  The  spirit  and  temper  above  indicated 
and  unsanctified  science.  Noble  and  are  wholly  out  of  harmony  with  the 
true-hearted  son  of  the  Church  though  general  spirit  of  Protestant  Christiani- 
he  was,  and  though  laboring  with  her-  ty.  It  has  ever  been  the  boast  of  Prot- 
culean  strength  to   set  the  Bible  and  estantism  that  it  seeks  the  light,  that 
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it  seeks  discussion,  that  it  asserts  tlie 
right  of  private  judgment,  that  it  courts 
investigation,  and  is  willing  to  expose 
all  its  claims  to  the  broad  light  of  day. 
It  claims  to  be  an  everlasting  protest 
against  priestly  tyranny,  and  monkish 
authority,  and  abject  spiritual  servi- 
tude in  the  laity.  Strange,  if  in  this 
new  phase  of  its  history  it  should  fail 
to  be  true  to  itself ! 

After  the  Christian  world  came  gen- 
erally to  accept  the  statement  of  Chal- 
mers that  the  writings  of  Moses  do  not 
fix  the  antiquity  of  the  world,  and  be- 
fore science  had  begun  to  moot  serious- 
ly the  questions  of  the  unity  of  the 
race,  the  universality  of  the  Noahian 
deluge,  and  the  antiquity  of  man,  it 
was  the  custom  of  clergymen  generally 
to  reecho  the  true  Protestant  strain. 
They  claimed  science.  They  expected 
much  of  her.  They  wished  full  and 
free  discussion  in  order  that  still  strong- 
er ramparts  might  be  erected  around 
the  citadel  of  their  faith.  Why  should 
the  tone  be  changed  now  ?  In  the 
year  1840,  the  Rev.  Albert  Barnes,  of 
Philadelphia,  who  has  long  occupied  a 
highly  respectable  and  influential  posi- 
tion among  the  clerical  body  in  this 
country,  in  an  address  on  the  '  Progress 
and  Tendencies  of  Science,'  delivered 
before  the  literary  societies  of  one  of 
the  colleges  of  Pennsylvania,  gave  ut- 
terance to  the  following  noble  senti- 
ments : 

'  It  has  cost  much  to  overcome  this  ' 
— that  is,  the  panic  fears  of  Christian 
people  at  the  amazing  progress  and 
discoveries  of  science — '  and  to  restore 
confidence  to  the  Christian  world  that 
the  researches  of  science  will  never  per- 
manently clash  with  the  doctrines  of 
revelation.  But  the  Christian  world 
has  come  to  that ;  and  science  is  to  re- 
ceive no  more  obstruction  henceforth 
from  any  alarm  that  its  discoveries  will 
contravene  the  revealed  truth  of  God. 
No  future  Galileo  is  to  be  imprisoned 
because  he  can  look  farther  into  the 
works  of  nature  than  other  men ;  and 
the  point  which  we  have  gained  now, 
is  that  no  obstruction  is  to  be  thrown 
in  the  way  of  science  by  any  dread  that 


any  scientific  truth  will  infringe  on  any 
theological  system.  The  great  truth  has 
gone  forth  at  last,  not  to  be  recalled, 
that  the  astronomer  may  point  his  glass 
to  the  heavens  as  long  and  as  patiently 
as  he  pleases,  without  apprehending 
opposition  from  the  Christian  world ; 
the  chemist  may  subject  all  objects  to 
the  action  of  the  crucible  and  the  blow- 
pipe, '  with  none  to  molest  him  or 
make  him  afraid ; '  the  geologist  may 
penetrate  to  any  part  of  the  earth — may 
dig  as  deep  as  he  pleases,  and  no  one 
may  be  alarmed.' 

This  exhibits  true  Christian  courage 
and  confidence,  and  has  the  genuine 
Protestant  ring.  It  is  based,  however, 
on  the  supposition  that  no  possible 
conflict  can  arise  between  science  and 
his  understanding  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  same 
equanimity  could  be  maintained  even 
in  the  author's  mind  if  the  '  progress 
and  tendencies  of  science  '  should  take 
an  unexpected  direction.  Thus,  in  the 
same  address,  he  says  : 

'  One  fact  is  remarkable.  The  geolo- 
gist proves  that  the  world  has  stood 
many  thousands  of  years,  and  we  can- 
not deny  it.  He  points  to  fossil  re- 
mains, and  tells  us  of  orders  of  animals 
that  lived  many  years  before  the  Mosaic 
period  of  the  creation  of  man.  The 
Bible  tells  us  that  man  was  created 
about  six  thousand  years  ago.  Now, 
the  material  fact  is,  that  amid  all  the 
fossil  remains  of  the  geologist,  and  all 
the  records  of  past  times,  there  is  no 
proof  that  man  has  lived  longer  than 
that  period ;  but  there  is  abundant 
proof  to  the  contrary.  Amid  all  on 
which  the  geologist  relies  to  demon- 
trate  the  existence  of  animals  prior  to 
the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation,  he 
has  not  presented  us  with  one  human 
done,  or  with  one  indication  of  the  ex- 
istence of  man.' 

This  is  one  of  the  facts,  among  others, 
upon  which  '  the  friends  of  science  and 
revelation  have  equal  cause  to  congrat- 
ulate themselves  and  each  other.'  But 
what  if  the  fact  should  change  ?  What 
if  not  only  one,  but  many  fossil  human 
bones  should  be  found  ?  How  is  a  di- 
vine, who  has  already  said  that  the 
Bibh  teacJies  the  modern  origin  of  man, 
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to  avoid  panic  fears  ?  Science  is  cumu- 
lative in  its  evidences,  and  it  is  some- 
what hazardous  to  undertake  to  say,  at 
any  point,  that  the  ultima  thule  of  dis- 
covery has  been  reached. 

We  reiterate  now,  in  the  conclusion 
of  these  preliminary  matters,  the  senti- 
ment of  Mr.  Barnes  that  science  must 
be  free  and  untrammelled.  No  matter 
what  discoveries  may  be  made,  what 
traditions  overturned,  what  faiths  un- 
settled, science  must  have  a  free  rein 
and  an  open  course.  It  must  be  so  ; 
unless  we  return  to  mediaeval  darkness 
and  despotism.  Science,  to  be  science 
at  all,  must  establish  its  conclusions  by 
its  own  methods,  and  its  methods  must 
be  intact  and  supreme,  no  matter  what 
facts  they  force  upon  the  belief  of  man- 
kind. It  cannot  accept  any  extraneous 
authority.  It  cannot  admit  any  fore- 
gone conclusions.  It  cannot  accept  the 
statements,  for  instance,  of  the  first  chap- 
ter of  Genesis  as  astronomical,  meteor- 
ological, geological,  or  ethnological 
facts,  as  the  able  but  absurd  Review 
before  referred  to  would  insist.  It  must 
verify  its  own  facts.  It  cannot  heed 
the  caveat  of  any  number  or  body  of 
clergymen,  or  orthodox  weekly  news- 
papers, who  might  come  forward  and 
say,  respecting  the  unity  of  the  race,  or 
the  antiquity  of  man  :  '  Gentlemen,  that 
question  is  settled.  It  is  put  beyond 
the  purview  of  your  science.  An  abso- 
lute and  infallible  authority  has  deter- 
mined it.  To  moot  it  is  profane.'  Any 
such  attempt  would  be  both  preposter- 
ous and  useless.  The  age  will  defend 
the  freedom  of  science  ;  and  let  all  rea- 
sonable and  right-thinking  men  take 
comfort  in  the  conviction  that  in  the 
long  run  the  conclusions  reached  will 
be  right,  in  accordance  wTith  fact,  in 
accordance  with  truth,  and  that  no 
permanent  interest  of  religion  or  morals 
can  suffer. 

But  we  beg  pardon  for  holding  the 
reader  so  long  by  the  button,  while 
Sir  Charles  Lyell  and  his  book  have 
been  kept  in  the  background.  These 
thoughts  have  been  upon  our  mind  for 


many  months,  and  we  have  felt  impelled 
to  give  utterance  to  them  here. 

The  publication  of  this  work  we  re- 
gard as  an  eventful  matter  in  the  his 
tory  of  modern  thought.  The  time 
could  not  have  been  far  distant  when 
what  wTe  may  call  the  geological  history 
of  man  on  this  planet,  must  have  come 
before  the  popular  mind  ;  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  matter  of  congratulation  that 
one  of  the  most  venerable,  indefati- 
gable, cautious,  and  successful  investi- 
gators of  modern  times  has  undertaken 
the  task  of  giving  to  the  public  a  full 
and  labored  resume  of  the  evidence 
which  has  accumulated  on  the  subject. 
Not  unfrequently  are  the  bigotiy  and 
prejudice  of  well-meaning  religious  peo- 
ple intensified  by  the  imprudent  zeal 
of  the  Hotspurs  of  science.  True  science 
can  always  afford  to  bide  its  time,  and 
make  haste  slowly. 

Respecting  the  work  itself,  wre  begin 
by  saying  that  the  theme  proposed  is 
a  perfectly  legitimate  one  for  science. 
It  is  entirely  pertinent  to  science  to  un- 
dertake to  search  for  the  hidden  traces 
of  man's  former  history,  if  there  be  any. 
It  is  no  dreamland  or  cloudland  which 
it  proposes  to  explore.  It  is  no  Quixotic 
adventure  which  it  has  gotten  up  to 
astonish  and  alarm  the  vulgar.  If  our 
human  ancestors  have  lived  fifty  or  one 
hundred  thousand  years  longer  on  this 
planet  than  was  generally  supposed,  it 
is  quite  likely  they  have  left  some 
traces  behind  them.  And  if  so,  it  is 
perfectly  legitimate  for  science  to  gath- 
er, collate,  and  interpret  those  traces. 
And  from  what  w7e  know  of  her  past 
achievements,  we  may  assure  ourselves 
that  if  man  has  had  such  a  pre -historic 
existence,  science  will  most  undoubtedly 
prove  it.  She  has  proved  beyond  all 
sane  contradiction  the  great  age  of  the 
earth.  She  has  proved  in  like  manner 
the  vast  extent  of  the  universe  in  space. 
She  has  proved  the  existence  of  mani- 
fold forms  of  animal  life  on  this  planet 
for  countless  ages  before  the  incoming 
of  man,  according  to  the  popular  chron- 
ology.   She  has  proved,  approximately, 
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the  order  and  succession  of  animal  life  in  some  uninhabited  waste,  where  it 
as  it  arose,  and  the  forms  it  assumed  as  was  never  known  the  foot  of  man  had 
the  long  cycles  of  ages  rolled  on.  All  trod,  would  prove  conclusively  that 
these  were  legitimate  themes  for  science ;  human  footsteps  had  once  trod  there, 
and  all  of  them  were  opposed  to  the  The  discovery  of  a  single  weapon  of  the 
popular  belief  at  the  time — as  much  so  quality  and  temper  of  the  Damascus 
as  is  the  antiquity  of  man  now.  And  blade  amid  the  ruins  of  a  buried  city, 
further,  we  say  that  the  mere  suspicion  would  prove  as  fully  as  would  the  dis- 
that  any  such  thing  may  be — the  mere  covery  of  a  thousand  that  the  people 
surmise  of  any  such  fact — the  merest  of  that  age  of  the  world  understood 
inkling  which  scientific  men  may  get  the  methods  of  working  steel.  One 
of  a  secret  yet  hidden  beneath  the  veil,  canoe  found  moored  to  the  bank  of  the 
and  waiting  to  be  revealed — is  a  suffi-  Delaware,  the  Schuylkill,  or  the  Sus- 
cient  justification  of  those  tentative  quehanna,  when  the  white  man  began 
efforts  of  science  which  often  result  in  to  penetrate  this  continent,  would  have 
the  attainment  of  some  grand  discovery,  been  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  abori- 
Let  no  timid  religionist  charge  upon  gines  understood,  to  that  extent,  the 
scientific  men  that  they  are  conspiring  art  of  navigation.  So  in  science,  one 
with  malice  prepense  to  undermine  the  fossil  of  a  different  species  from  any 
popular  creeds  and  overthrow  the  Bible,  found  heretofore  in  a  certain  deposit 
This  is  sheer  nonsense.  They  follow  is  sufficient  to  add  another  to  the  forms 
where  nature  beckons  them.  If  man  of  life  represented  by  that  deposit, 
has  had  a  high  antiquity  on  this  earth,  One  fossil  found  lower  in  the  geologi- 
science  will  find  it  out  and  prove  it  be-  cal  scale  than  life  was  supposed  to  have 
yond  a  doubt.  If  he  has  not  had  such  begun  on  this  planet,  is  sufficient  to 
antiquity,  science  will  discover  that  too,  prove  that  it  had  a  still  earlier  begin- 
and  prove  it.  All  we  have  to  do  is  to  ning.  So  with  regard  to  contempo- 
let  science  have  her  way.  rary  forms  of  life,  one  fact  may  be  suffi- 
Another  remark  which  we  make  here,  cient  to  warrant  or  compel  a  conclu- 
is  respecting  the  power  which  a  single  sion.  Hugh  Miller  cites  the  instance 
fact  may  have  in  this  investigation.  It  of  fossil  dung  being  found  as  proving 
is  not  often  that  great  questions  in  his-  to  the  anti-geologists  that  these  fossils 
tory,  or  social  polity,  or  jurisprudence  were  once  real  living  creatures,  and  not 
are  determined  by  a  single  fact.  The  mere  freaks  of  nature.  The  instance 
great  results  of  history,  economics,  and  might  not  be  thought  conclusive,  for  if 
law  are  effected  by  the  converging  pow-  the  Author  of  nature  saw  fit  to  amuse 
er  of  many  facts.  So  also  in  science,  himself  by  making  the  semblances  of 
Its  great  results  are  determined  -by  the  huge  iguanodons,  elephants,  and  hip- 
accumulated  power  of  multitudinous  popotami,  in  the  solid  rocks,  it  might 
facts.  Its  final  categories  are  fixed  by  readily  be  supposed  that  He  would 
abundant  certainties  and  manifold  in-  extend  His  amusement  to  the  making 
ductions.  And  yet  it  may  sometimes  of  fossil  dung.*  But  now,  if  in  the 
occur  that  a  single  fact  may  be  of  such  fossil  entrails  of  the  cave  hyena  the 
a  nature  that  there  is  no  escaping  the  bones  of  a  hare  should  be  found,  it 
conclusion  which  it  forces  upon  the  would  prove  conclusively  to  any  but 
mind.  It  may  concentrate  in  itself  all 
the  elements  of  certainty  usually  ob-  *  If  any  one  is  disposed  to  doubt  that  the  doo- 

,    .       -,   «                                               T,               i  trine  that  fossil  forms  are  direct  creations,  and 

tamed  from  many  sources.     It  may  be  we  never  ]iving  anima]s  at  ^  ig  held  by  any 

determinative   in   its   very    nature,   and  respectable  person,  we  refer  them  to  a  book  en- 
admit  Of  scepticism  Only  at  the  expense  titled  '  Cosmogony,  or  the  Mysteries  of  Creation,' 
r.       ,.         -,.,           a      •       i      i  by  Thomas  A.  Davies,  and  published  by  Eudd 
Of  rationality.      A  Single  human  grave,  J  Carleton,  of  New  York,  of  no  longer  ago  than 

with  its  entombed  skeleton,  discovered  1857. 
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an  anti-geologist,  that  the  hare  lived  a  believer  in  the  doctrine  of  the  high 

contemporaneously  with  the  hyena.  antiquity   of   man.     His    book   is  not 

These  remarks  are  not  thrown  in  by  merely  a   debating-club  discussion  of 

way  of  apology  for    the    paucity  of  the  pros  and  cons,  the  probabilities  for 

facts  adduced  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell  to  and  against  the  doctrine,  but  rather  the 
prove  the  antiquity  of  man,  but  merely  earnest  pleading  of  the  advocate  fully 
to  illustrate  the  force  which  it  is  possi-  persuaded  that  the  truth  is  on  his  side, 
ble,  in  certain  circumstances,  for  a  sin-  Not  that  it  displays  any  forensic  heat ; 
glo  fact  to  have.  Thus,  for  instance,  — it  is  calm,  cautious,  dispassionate ; 
the  Scotch  fir  is  not  now,  nor  ever  has  but  it  has  the  air  of  one  governed  by 
been  in  historic  times,  a  native  of  the  conviction,  and  he  often  assumes  the 
Danish  isles,  yet  it  has  been  indigenous  entire  truth  of  his  conclusions  with  the 
there  in  the  human  period,  for  Steen-  quiet  nonchalance  of  a  man  seemingly 
strup  has  taken  out  with  his  own  hands  unconscious  that  what  he  regards  as 
a  flint  implement  from  beneath  one  of  matters  of  established  certainty  will 
the  buried  trunks  of  that  species  in  be  viewed  by  the  great  majority  of  his 
the  Danish  peat  bogs.  Again,  if  an  fellow  beings  as  startling  novelties, 
implement  of  human  workmanship)  is  The  main  stream  of  the  geological 
found  in  close  proximity  to  the  leg  of  evidence  of  the  antiquity  of  man  tends 
a  bear,  or  the  horn  of  a  reindeer,  of  ex-  to  one  point,  viz.,  that  man  coexisted 
tinct  species,  in  an  ancient  cavern,  and  with  the  extinct  animals.  There  are  col- 
all  covered  by  a  floor  of  stalagmite,  we  lateral  branches  of  proof,  but  this  is  the 
see  not  how  the  conclusion  is  to  be  main  channel.  The  remains  of  man 
avoided  that  they  were  introduced  into  and  of  man's  works  and  the  remains 
the  cave  before  the  stalagmite  was  of  extinct  races  of  animals  lie  side  by 
formed  ;  and  in  that  case  the  inference  side,  and  claim  from  the  geologist  the 
that  they  were  contemporaneous,  or  same  meed  of  antiquity.  This  is  the 
nearly  so,  may  well  be  left  to  take  care  burden  of  the  book  before  us.  We  ofler 
of  itself.  The  attempt  has  been  made  the  reader  a  brief  outline  of  this  evi- 
to  treat  with  levity  the  whole  subject  dence.  In  doing  so,  we  will  follow  the 
of  the  antiquity  of  man  because  of  the  order  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell's  work,  and 
numerical  meagreness  of  the  facts  ad-  merely  state  the  leading  facts  which 
duced  in  support  of  it.  But  as  to  this,  geological  investigations  have  brought 
it    need   only  be   observed  that    as  a  to  light. 

new  theme  for  investigation,  its  facts  In  the  Danish  islands  there  are  de- 
must  necessarily  be  meagre,  as  must  be  posits  of  peat  from  ten  to  thirty  feet 
the  facts  of  any  science  in  its  inchoate  thick,  formed  in  the  hollows  or  depres- 
condition,  and  that  they  are  steadily  sions  of  the  northern  drift  or  bowlder 
growing  in  volume,  so  that  it  is  not  formation.  These  beds  of  peat  have 
safe  to  venture  a  final  verdict  against  it  been  examined  to  the  bottom,  and  they 
on  that  score.  The  facts  in  support  of  reveal  the  history  of  vegetation  in  those 
the  globular  form  of  the  earth,  or  the  localities,  and  the  contemporaneous 
Copernican  theory  of  the  heavens,  or  history  of  human  progress.  Beginning 
the  great  age  of  the  earth,  were  at  one  at  the  top,  the  explorer  finds  the  first 
time  meagre — they  are  not  so  now.  layers  to  contain  principally  the  trunks 
Sir  Charles  Lyell  is  a  pioneer  explorer  of  the  beech  tree,  along  with  imple- 
in  a  new  and  mysterious  realm :  the  ments  and  tools  of  wood  and  iron, 
time  may  come  when,  amid  the  abun-  Below  these  is  a  deposit  of  oak  trunks, 
dance  of  the  treasure  gathered  from  it,  with  implements  mainly  of  bronze, 
the  scanty  hoard  which  he  opens  to  his  Farther  down  still  he  finds  the  trunks 
reader  may  seem  meagre  enough.  of  the  Pinus  sylvestris,  or  Scotch  fir, 
Nevertheless,  Sir  Charles  Lyell  is  fully  together  with    implements    of    stone. 
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This  clearly  indicates  that  in  the  lapse  face,  under  four  buried  forests,  super- 
of  centuries  the  pine  was  supplanted  by  imposed  one  upon  the  other,  was  found, 
the  oak,  and  the  oak  by  the  beech,  a  few  years  ago,  a  human  skeleton,  esti- 
and  that  man  advanced  contemporane-  mated  by  Dr.  B.  Dowler  to  have  been 
ously  from  the  knowledge  and  use  of  buried  at  least  fifty  thousand  years — in 
stone  implements  to  those  of  bronze  and  the  coral  reefs  of  Florida,  in  which  fos- 
iron.  Now  the  known  fact  is  that  in  sil  human  remains  were  found,  esti- 
the  time  of  the  Romans,  as  now,  the  mated  by  Professor  Agassiz  to  have  an 
Danish  isles  were  covered  by  magnifi-  antiquity  of  ten  thousand  years — in  the 
cent  beech  forests,  and  that  eighteen  recent  deposits  of  seas  and  lakes,  in  the 
centuries  have  done  little  or  nothing  to-  central  district  of  Scotland,  which  bears 
ward  changing  the  character  of  the  clear  traces  of  an  upheaval  since  the 
vegetation.  How  many  centuries  must  human  period,  and  in  the  raised  beaches 
have  elapsed  to  enable  the  oak  to  sup-  of  Norway  and  Sweden — passing  over 
plant  the  pine,  and  the  beech  to  sup-  these  for  want  of  space  for  minute  de- 
plant  the  oak,  can  only  be  vaguely  con-  tail,  we  go  back  to  the  post-pliocene 
jectured.  Yet  the  evidence  is  clear  period,  and  find  the  bones  of  man  and 
that  man  lived  in  those  old  pine  forests  works  of  art  in  juxtaposition  with  the 
— leaving  his  implements  of  stone  be-  fossil  remains  of  extinct  mammalia, 
hind  him,  as  he  did  his  tools  of  bronze  In  the  cavern  of  Bize,  in  the  south  of 
and  iron  in  the  succeeding  periods.  France,  and  in  the  caves  of  Engis,  Engi- 
Along  the  coast  of  Denmark,  also,  are  houl,  Chokier,  and  Goffontaine,  near 
found  shell  mounds  mixed  with  flint  Liege,  human  bones  and  teeth,  together 
knives,  hatchets,  etc.,  but  never  any  with  fragments  of  rude  pottery,  have 
tools  of  bronze  or  iron,  showing  that  been  found  enveloped  in  the  same  mud 
the  rude  hunters  and  fishers  who  fed  and  breccia,  and  cemented  by  stalag- 
on  the  oyster,  cockle,  and  other  mol-  mite,  in  which  are  found  also  the  land 
lusks,  lived  in  the  period  of  the  Scotch  shells  of  living  species  and  the  bones 
fir,  or,  as  it  has  been  called,  the  '  age  of  mammalia,  some  of  extinct,  and 
of  stone.'  others  of  recent  species.     The  chemical 

In  many  of  the  Swiss  lakes  are  found  condition  of  all  the  bones  was  found  to 
ancient  piles  driven  into  the  bottom,  be  the  same.  Quite  a  full  account  is 
on  which  were  once  erected  huts  or  vil-  given  of  the  researches  of  MM.  Journal 
lages,  the  lacustrine  abodes  of  man.  and  Christol  in  the  Bize  cavern,  and  of 
This  use  of  them  is  proved  by  the  abun-  Dr.  Schmerling  in  the  Liege  caverns, 
dance  of  Hint  implements  and  fragments  and  every  effort  made,  apparently,  by 
of  rude  pottery,  together  with  bones  the  author,  to  weigh  candidly  and  hon- 
of  animals,  which  have  been  dredged  estly  the  evidence  for  and  against  the 
up  from  among  the  piles.  The  imple-  contemporaneous  existence  and  deposi- 
ments  found  belong  to  the  '  age  of  tion  of  the  human  and  mammalian  re- 
stone,'  or  the  period  of  the  Scotch  fir  in  mains.  And  while  he  admits  that  at 
Denmark,  and  the  bones  of  animals  are  one  time  he  was  strongly  inclined  to 
all,  with  one  exception,  those  of  living  suspect  that  they  were  not  coeval,*  yet 
species.  he  has  been  compelled  by  subsequent 

Passing  over  the  fossil  human  re-  evidence,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact 
mains  and  works  of  art  of  the  '  recent '  that  he  has  had  convincing  proofs  in 
period,  as  found  in  the  delta  and  allu-  later  years  that  the  remains  of  the  mam- 
vial  plain  of  the  Nile,  in  the  ancient  moth  and  many  other  extinct  species, 
mounds  of  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  in  very  common  in  caves,  occur  also  in 
the  mounds  of  Santos  in  Brazil,  in  the  undisturbed  alluvium,  imbedded  in 
delta  of  the  Mississippi,  in  which,  at  such  a  manner  with  works  of  art  as  to 

the  depth  of  sixteen  feet   from  the   SUr-  *  Principles  of  Geology,  9th  ed.,  p.  740. 
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1  ave  no  room  for  doubt  that  man  and 

the  extinct  animals  coexisted,  to  recon- 
sider his  former  opinion,  and  to  assign 

t  >  the  proofs  derived  from  caves  of  the 
high  antiquity  of  man  a  much  more 
positive  and  emphatic  character. 

In  chapter  fifth  we  have  a  minute  and 
interesting  account  of  such  fossil  hu- 
man skulls  and  skeletons  as  have  been 
found  in  caves  and  ancient  tumuli,  and 
a  careful  endeavor  made  to  estimate 
their  approximate  age.  In  1857,  in  a 
cave  situated  in  that  part  of  the  val- 
ley of  the  Diissel,  near  Diisseldorf, 
which  is  called  the  Neanderthal,  a 
skull  and  skeleton  were  found,  buried 
beneath  five  feet  of  loam,  which  wTere 
pronounced  by  Professor  Huxley  and 
others  to  be  clearly  human,  though  in- 
dicating small  cerebral  development 
and  uncommon  strength,  of  corporeal 
frame.  In  the  Engis  caves,  near  Liege, 
portions  of  six  or  seven  human  skele- 
tons were  found,  imbedded  in  the  same 
matrix  with  the  remains  of  the  elephant, 
rhinoceros,  bear,  hyena,  and  other  ex- 
tinct quadrupeds.  In  an  ancient  tumu- 
lus near  Borrely,  in  Denmark,  a  human 
skull  was  discovered  which  was  ad- 
judged by  its  surroundings  to  belong 
to  the  '  stone  period  '  of  Denmark,  or 
the  era  of  the  Scotch  fir.  The  careful 
anatomical  examination  and  comparison 
to  which  these  skulb  have  been  sub- 
jected, have  led  to  important  discus- 
sions, not  only  as  to  their  age,  but  also 
as  to  their  relation  to  existing  races. 

Next  comes  an  extended  account  of 
the  flint  implements  and  other  wTorks 
of  art,  found  so  abundantly  in  juxta- 
position with  the  bones  of  extinct 
mammalia,  in  various  localities — in  a 
cave  at  Brixham,  near  Torquay,  in  Dev- 
onshire ;  in  the  alluvium  of  the  Thames 
valley ;  in  the  gravel  of  the  valley  of 
the  Ouse,  near  Bedford ;  in  a  fresh-wa- 
ter deposit  at  Hoxne  in  Suffolk  ;  in  the 
valley  of  the  Lach  at  Icklingham  ;  in  a 
cavern  in  Somersetshire ;  in  the  caves 
of  Gomer  in  Glamorganshire,  in  South 
Wales ;  and  especially  in  the  gravel 
beds    of   Abbeville    and    Amiens,    in 


France,  and  various  localities  of  the 
valley  of  the  Somme.  As  to  these  Hint 
implements,  they  arc  chiefly  knives, 
hatchets,  and  instruments  of  that  sort, 
and  they  have  been  found  in  such  large 
numbers,  and  such  diverse  localities, 
and  so  uniformly  in  close  proximity 
with  the  remains  of  the  same  species 
of  extinct  mammalia,  that  the  evidence 
derived  from  them  is,  to  say  the  least, 
of  a  very  weighty  character,  and  in  the 
opinion  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell  clearly 
establishes  the  fact  that  Elephas  primi- 
genius,  Elephas  antiquus,  Rhinoceros  tich- 
orrJunus,  TJrsus  spelams,  and  other  extinct 
species  of  the  post-pliocene  alluvium, 
coexisted  with  man. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  throw 
doubt  upon  these  implements,  first 
upon  their  nature,  and  next  upon  their 
genuineness  ;  but  we  think  no  one  who 
weighs  the  evidence  candidly  and  care- 
fully, can  award  to  these  doubts  the 
merit  of  respectability.  That  they,  are 
works  of  art  and  not  native  forms,  is, 
we  think,  as  fully  established  as  human 
observation  can  establish  anything ; 
and  though  frauds  have  been  recently 
detected,  it  would  be  no  more  absurd 
to  attribute  the  whole  phenomena  of 
fossil  remains  to  fraudulent  manufac- 
ture, than  to  refer  to  the  same  source 
the  whole  series  of  flint  implements. 
In  many  cases  the  flint  tools  were  taken 
out  of  their  position  by  the  hands  of 
scientific  men  themselves,  and  in  others 
the  excavations  were  made  under  their 
immediate  supervision.  M.  Gandry,  in 
giving  an  account  of  his  researches  at 
St.  Acheul,  in  1859,  to  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  at  Paris,  says :  '  The 
great  point  was  not  to  leave  the  work- 
men for  a  single  instant.' 

But  the  most  remarkable,  not  to  say 
startling  revelations  of  the  whole  book, 
are  those  pertaining  to  the  discovery 
of  an  ancient  place  of  sepulture  at  Au- 
vignac,  in  the  south  of  France.  Here 
we  seem  to  be  brought,  as  it  were,  face 
to  face  with  the  denizens  of  the  de- 
parted ages,  and  to  have  them  start  up 
from   their  ancient  tombs   to  tell  the 
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story  of  their  death  and  sepulture.  We  mouth  of  the  cave.  On  this  terrace 
enter  this  old  burial  place  with  feelings  was  a  layer  of  charcoal  and  ashes,  eight 
of  more  strange  and  solemn  awe  than  inches  thick,  containing  fragments  of 
we  could  have  in  threading  the  cata-  broken,  burnt,  and  gnawed  bones  of 
combs  of  Rome.  An  obscure  village  at  extinct  and  recent  mammalia,  in  all  some 
the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees  reveals  in  its  nineteen  species,  and  some  seventy  or 
precincts  a  more  astounding  history  eighty  individuals.  Also  in  the  same 
than  all  the  monuments  and  mauso-  deposit  were  hearthstones,  and  works 
leums  of  the  '  eternal '  city.  of  art,  flint  knives,  projectiles,  sling- 
In  the  year  1852,  a  laborer  named  stones,  and  chips.  Many  of  the  bones 
Bonnemaison,  employed  in  repairing  of  the  extinct  herbivora  were  streaked, 
roads,  observed  that  rabbits,  when  hotly  as  if  the  flesh  had  been  scraped  off  them 
pursued  by  the  sportsman,  ran  into  a  by  a  flint  instrument,  and  others  were 
hole  which  they  had  burrowed  in  a  split  open,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
talus  of  small  fragments  of  limestone  tracting  the  marrow.  Inside  the  grotto 
and  earthy  matter  lodged  in  a  depres-  were  two  or  three  feet  of  made  earth 
sion  on  the  face  of  a  steep  escarpment  mixed  with  human  and  a  few  animal 
of  nummulitic  limestone  which  forms  bones  of  extinct  and  recent  species, 
the  bank  of  a  small  brook  near  the  None  of  them,  however,  burnt  or  gnaw- 
to  wn  of  Auvignac.  On  reaching  as  far  ed  ;  and  numerous  small  flat  plates  of  a 
into  the  opening  as  the  length  of  his  white  shelly  substance  made  of  some 
arm,  he  drew  out  to  his  surprise  one  of  species  of  cockle,  perforated  in  the 
the  long  bones  of  the  human  skeleton ;  middle  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  being 
and  his  curiosity  being  excited,  and  strung  into  a  bracelet ;  also  some  me- 
having  a  suspicion  that  the  hole  com-  mentos  and  memorials  of  the  chase 
municated  with  a  subterranean  cavity,  and  the  sepulture.  Did  no  opposing 
he  commenced  digging  a  trench  through  traditions  stand  in  the  way,  we  are 
the  middle  of  the  talus,  and  in  a  few  quite  sure  the  evidence  elicited  from 
hours  found  himself  opposite  a  heavy  this  examination  would  at  once,  fix  its 
slab  of  rock,  placed  vertically  against  character  as  a  burial  place,  of  an  an- 
the  entrance.  Having  removed  this,  he  tiquity  coeval  with  the  existence  of  the 
discovered  on  the  other  side  of  it  an  great  extinct  mammalia  of  the  post- 
arched  cavity,  seven  or  eight  feet  in  its  pliocene  period.  It,  however,  contains 
greatest  height,  ten  in  width,  and  seven  some  features  of  special  interest.  In 
in  horizontal  depth.  It  was  almost  filled  the  words  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell : 
with  bones,  among  which  were  two  en-  i  The  Auvignac  cave  adds  no  new 
tire  skulls,  which  he  recognized  at  once  species  to  the  list  of  extinct  quadru- 
as  human.  The  people  of  Auvignac  peds,  which  we  have  elsewhere,  and  by 
flocked  in  astonishment  to  the  spot,  and  independent  evidence,  ascertained  to 
•k  l  •  t  ix.  ,.  .  «  ,  have  once  flourished  contemporaneously 
Dr.  Amiel,  the  mayor,  having  first  as-  ^  m^    But  if  the  fossif  memoriafs 

certamed  as  a  medical  man  and  anato-  have  ^een  correctly  interpreted— if  we 

mist  that  the  relics  contained  the  bones  have  here  before  us  at  the  northern 

of  seventeen  human  skeletons  of  both  base  of  the  Pyrenees  a  sepulchral  vault 

sexes  and  all  ages,  ordered  them  all  to  ^th  skeletons  of  human  beings,  con- 

v.       •  j.       j  •    .l-i           -i            i  signed  bv  friends  and  relatives  to  their 

be  remterred  in  the  parish  cemetery.  }  Jt  ^     place_if  we  have  als0  at 

In  1860,  M.  Lartet,  a  distinguished  the  portal  of  the  tomb  the  relics  of  fu- 

French  savan,  examined  thoroughly  the  neral  feasts,  and  within  it  indications 

remaining  contents  of  the  cavern  and  of  viands  destined  for  the  use  of  the 

its  surroundings  and  approaches.     He  departed  on  their  way  to  the  land  of 

<• A    _  _        -        ,-,       ,  ,          ,  .  ,  spirits:  while  among  the  tuneral  guts 

found,  on  removing  the  talus  which  *e  weapons  where,vith  in  other  fields 

filled  up  the  depression  on  the  face  of  to  chase  the    gigantic    deer,  the  cave 

the  rock,  a  level  terrace  leading  to  the  lion,  the  cave  bear,  and  woolly  rhino- 
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ceros — we  have  at  last  succeeded  in 
tracing  back  the  sacred  rites  of  burial, 
and,  more  interesting  still,  a  belief  in  a 
future  state,  to  times  long  anterior  to 
those  of  history  and  tradition,  Rude 
and  superstitious  as  may  have  been  the 
savage  of  that  remote  era,  he  still  de- 
served, by  cherishing  the  hopes  of  a 
hereafter,  the  epithet  of  '  noble,'  which 
Drvden  gave  to  what  he  seems  to  have 
pictured  to  himself  as  the  primitive 
condition  of  our  race  : 

'  As  Nature  first  made  man, 
When  wild  in  woods  the  noble  savage  ran.' 

The  remainder  of  the  book,  so  far  as 
it  relates  to  the  evidences  of  man's  an- 
tiquity, is  mainly  occupied  with  the 
consideration  of  the  glacial  period,  in 
its  relation  to  the  indications  of  man's 
first  appearance  in  Europe.  It  bears 
evidence  throughout  of  the  hand  of  a 
master.  The  gigantic  phenomena  and 
wonderful  agencies  of  that  marvellous 
period  in  geological  history — its  vast 
icefields  and  glaciers,  with  their  move- 
ments, drifts,  and  denudations  —  its 
coast  ice  and  glacial  lakes  and  rivers — 
the  risings  and  sinkings  of  level  of  isl- 
ands and  continents,  are  all  considered 
and  discussed  in  a  thoroughly  intelli- 
gent and  scholarly  manner.  And  here, 
also,  amid  the  debris  of  this  far-distant 
and  inhospitable  era,  has  man  left  the 
traces  of  his  existence,  as  indubitably, 
according  to  Sir  Charle3  Lyell,  as  the 
great  icebergs  themselves.  Not  only  is 
it  proven  that  man  coexisted  with  the 
extinct  animals,  but  also  that  he  co- 
existed with  the  extinct  glaciers.  "We 
have  not  space,  however,  to  follow  out 
in  detail  this  evidence. 

The  last  five  chapters  of  the  book 
are  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  certain 
subjects  of  vital  interest  and  great 
moment  just  now  in  the  scientific 
world — the  theories  of  progression,  de- 
velopment, transmutation,  and  variation 
of  species.  It  seems,  however,  to  be 
the  intention  of  the  author  to  give  us, 
not  so  much  his  own  views  as  a  general 
resume  or  outline  of  the  tendencies  and 
conclusions  of  the  scientific  world  upon 
these  subjects.     This  he  does  with  his 


usual  fulness,  candor,  and  impartiality; 
and  the  reader  at  the  same  time  gathers 
from  him  that  he  is  strongly  inclined 
to  accept  the  doctrine  of  the  origin  of 
species  by  l  variation  and  natural  selec- 
tion,' and  to  accord  vast  periods  of  time 
for  the  workings  of  that  law  of  develop- 
ment and  transmutation  which  he  be- 
lieves to  pervade  all  mundane  affairs. 
Considerable  space  is  devoted  to  the 
consideration  of  man's  place  in  nature, 
and  especially  to  the  discussions  arising 
out  of  the  comparison  of  the  human 
and  simian  brain  ;  and  while  the  author 
fully  admits  the  vast  gulf  placed  be- 
tween man  and  the  animal  creation  be- 
low him — a  gulf  which  science  cannot 
bridge — by  virtue  of  the  moral  and  re- 
ligious nature  of  man,  yet  he  pointedly 
protests  against  confounding  distinct 
orders  of  ideas,  and  insists  that  man  as 
a  physical  being  is  clearly  of  the  same 
order  as  the  gorilla  and  ape ;  and  he 
does  not  shrink  from  accepting  the  pos- 
sibility that  they  all  may  have  sprung 
by  successive  stages  or  '  leaps '  from  the 
same  primordial  form.  His  concluding 
words  are,  that  '  so  far  from  having  a 
materialistic  tendency,  the  supposed  in- 
troduction into  the  earth  at  successive 
periods  of  life — sensation,  instinct,  the 
intelligence  of  the  higher  mammalia, 
bordering  on  reason — and  lastly  the 
improvable  reason  of  man  himself,  pre- 
sents us  with  a  picture  of  the  ever-in- 
creasing dominion  of  mind  over  mat- 
ter.' 

To  our  mind  one  thing  is  certain. 
The  whole  scientific  world  is  drifting 
slowly,  but  steadily  and  surely,  to  the 
verification  and  acceptance — with  cer- 
tain and  in  some  cases  important  modi- 
fications— of  the  development  hypoth- 
esis of  Maillet,  Lamarck,  La  Place, 
Owen,  and  the  author  of  the '  Vestiges  * 

*  Trofessor  Louis  Agassiz,  tho  most  patient, 
learned,  and  acuto  investigator  of  embryology 
now  living,  finds  in  that  science  (upon  which,  in 
truth,  rests  the  final  settlement  of  the  so-called 
development  theory)  '710  single  fact  to  justify 
the  assumption  that  the  laws  of  development, 
now  known  to  be  so  precise  and  definite  for 
every  animal,  have  ever  been  less  so,  or  havo 
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of  Creation.'  The  movement  reminds 
one  of  the  motion  of  one  of  the  great 
Greenland  glaciers,  so  slow,  quiet,  al- 
most imperceptible,  yet  inexorable  as 
fate — heedless  of  all  obstacles.  As  in 
the  case  of  all  great,  genuine  revolu- 
tionary or  formative  ideas,  it  is  curious 
to  watch  the  incidents  of  its  career — to 
note  the  alarm,  indignation,  scorn,  and 
holy  horror  occasioned  by  its  first  an- 
nouncement— to  observe  these  subsid- 

ever  been  allowed  to  run  into  each  other.  The 
philosopher's  stone  is  no  more  to  be  found  in  the 
organic  than  the  inorganic  world ;  and  wo  shall 
seek  as  vainly  to  transform  the  lower  animal 
types  into  the  higher  ones  by  any  of  our  theories, 
as  did  the  alchemists  of  old  to  change  the  baser 
metals  into  gold.'  He  also  says:  'To  me  the 
fact  that  the  embryonic  form  of  the  highest  ver- 
tebrate recalls  in  its  earlier  stages  the  first  repre- 
sentatives of  its  type  in  geological  times  and  its 
lowest  representatives  at  the  present  day,  speaks 
only  of  an  ideal  relation,  existing,  not  in  the 
things  themselves,  but  in  the  mind  that  made 
them.  It  is  true  that  the  naturalist  is  sometimes 
startled  at  these  transient  resemblances  of  the 
young  among  the  higher  animals  in  one  type  to 
the  adult  condition  of  the  lower  animals  in  the 
same  type  ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  he  finds  each 
one  of  the  j)rimary  divisions  of  the  animal  king- 
dom bound  to  its  own  norm  of  development, 
which  is  absolutely  distinct  from  that  of  all  others  ; 
it  is  also  true  that,  while  he  perceives  correspond- 
ences between  the  early  phases  of  the  higher 
animals  and  the  mature  state  of  the  lower  ones 
he  never  sees  any  one  of  them  diverge  in  the 
slightest  degree  from  its  own  structural  character 
—never  sees  the  lower  rise  by  a  shade  beyond 
the  level  which  is  permanent  for  the  group  to 
which  it  belongs — never  sees  the  higher  ones  slop 
short  of  their  final  aim,  either  in  the  mode  or  the 
extent  of  their  transformation.'  He  likewise 
(!  Methods  of  Study  in  Natural  History,'  page  140) 
discusses  the  matter  of  breeds  as  bearing  upon 
diversities  of  species  in  a  manner  to  justify  his 
conclusion,  that :  '  The  influence  of  man  upon 
animals  is,  in  other  words,  the  influence  of  mind 
upon  them  ;  and  yet  the  ordinary  mode  of  argu- 
ment upon  this  subject  is,  that,  because  the  intel- 
ligence of  man  has  been  able  to  produce  certain 
varieties  in  domesticated  animals,  therefore 
physical  causes  have  produced  all  the  diversity 
existing  among  wild  ones.  Surety,  the  sounder 
logic  would  be  to  infer  that,  because  our  finite 
intelligence  may  cause  the  original  pattern  to  vary 
by  Rome  slight  shades  of  difference,  therefore  a 
superior  intelligence  must  have  established  all  the 
boundless  diversity  of  which  our  boasted  varie- 
ties are  but  the  faintest  echo.  It  ia  the  most  in- 
telligent farmer  who  has  the  greatest  success  in 
improving  his  breeds  ;  and  if  the  animals  he  has 
so  fostered  are  left  to  themselves  without  that 
intelligent  care,  they  return  to  their  normal  con- 
dition     So  with  plants ''—Ed.  Con. 


ing  gradually  into  patient  endurance 
and  permissive  sufferance,  and  these 
again  giving  place  to  a  certain  curiosity 
and  wakeful  interest,  culminating  at 
last  in  downright  advocacy  and  cham- 
pionship. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  great 
injustice  has  been  done  the  development 
theory  in  the  name  of  morals  and  reli- 
gion. There  has  been  no  end  to  the 
railing  against  it  on  the  part  of  clergy- 
men, Biblical  interpreters,  theological 
Professors,  and  orthodox  editors.  It 
was  held  to  put  infinite  dishonor  upon 
the  Creator,  not  only  to  suppose  that 
He  should  take  many  millions  of  years 
to  make  a  world,  but  that  He  should 
employ  the  same  lengthened  period  to 
make  man,  instead  of  speaking  him 
into  existence  by  a  word.  It  was  held 
to  put  infinite  dishonor  upon,  the  Scrip- 
tures to  suppose  that  they  should  be 
understood  in  any  but  the  most  literal 
sense.  And  it  was  held  to  put  infinite 
dishonor  upon  man  to  suppose  that  he 
was  kith  and  kin  with  the  monkey — 
bone  of  the  bone  and  flesh  of  the  flesh 
of  the  unreasoning  quadrupeds,  over 
which  in  his  god-like  royalty  he  was  to 
sway  his  imperial  sceptre — and  this, 
too,  by  a  class  of  teachers  who  could 
never  have  enough  of  thundering  in  the 
ears  of  men  their  degradation,  their 
lost,  debased,  insensate,  and  damnable 
condition,  worse  than  that  of  beasts  or 
devils. 

Nov/,  with  all  deference,  we  beg  to 
say  that  this  development  theory  does 
not  strike  us  as  so  fraught  with  dis- 
honor, either  to  the  powers  in  heaven  or 
the  beings  upon  earth.  It  has  for  many 
years  impressed  us  with  its  grandeur  as 
an  intellectual  conception.  We  doubt 
whether  anything  so  grand  has  dawned 
upon  the  mind  of  modern  civilization 
since  the  days  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 
And  we  cannot  see  what  dishonor  it 
can  work  to  either  God  or  man — espe- 
cially if  it  be  proved  to  be  true.  We 
regard  it,  so  far  as  there  is  truth  in  it, 
as  one  of  those  great  germinant  seed- 
thoughts,  which  at  long  intervals  are 
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dropped  into  the  soil  of  jthe  human 
mind;  and  though  the  mind  of  the 
age,  in  its  first  impulses  of  joy,  may  play 
wild  gambols  with  it,  it  is  destined  in 
the  end  to  mould  and  control  the  think- 
ing of  the  civilized  world.  But  apart 
from  its  truth  or  falsity,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  regarded  simply  as  an  intellection, 
it  strikes  us  as  one  of  the  grandest  of 
modern  times.  Spreading  itself  over 
almost  illimitable  space,  grasping  back 
through  almost  illimitable  time,  claim- 
ing for  itself  the  boundless  multiplicity 
of  type,  and  form,  and  life,  and  law  of 
the  organic  world,  and  unfolding  to  the 
wondering  gaze  the  vast  prophetic 
possibilities  of  the  future,  it  possesses 
all  the  attributes  of  .grandeur,  magnifi- 
cence, sublimity,  and  mystery.  If  it  is 
a  phantasm,  it  is  more  gorgeous  than  the 
most  splendid  creations  of  poetry.  If 
it  is  a  mirage,  it  is  more  beautiful  than 
any  that  ever  bewildered  the  vision  of 
enchanted  traveller.  If  it  is  an  ignis 
fatuw,  it  is  more  potent  than  any  ever 
raised  by  the  spell  of  the  sorcerer.  But 
whether  phantasm,  mirage,  ignis  fatuu-s, 
or  sober  but  grand  reality,  will  assured- 
ly be  found  out  by  science  before  an- 
other half  century.  And  the  ultimate 
finding  of  science,  whatever  it  may  be, 
must  and  will  be  believed. 

It  is,  of  course,  not  to  be  expected 
that  the  evidence  thus  adduced  by  Sir 
Charles  Lyell  in  behalf  of  the  antiquity 
of  man,  will  be  accepted  as  conclusive 
by  the  religious  and  thinking  world  in 
general  without  a  thorough  sifting  and 
an  earnest  struggle.  It  is  too  novel 
and  revolutionary  in  its  tendencies. 
And  indeed  it  ought  to  be  subjected  to 
the  severest  ordeal  of  fact  and  reason. 
It  is  in  this  way  alone  that  the  golden 
grains  of  truth  are  separated  from  the 
dross  of  crude  conjecture  and  hasty 
generalization.  We  are  not  prepared 
ourselves  to  say  that  the  evidence  it- 
self is  final  and  conclusive.  We  have 
sketched  it  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
the  distinguished  author  a  full  hearino-. 
and  affording  the  reader  an  opportunity 
to  judge  for  himself.     We  await   the 


logical  sequences  of  time,  Knowing  full 
well  that  the  laws  which  regulate  the 
progress  of  science  arc  us  stable  and 
infallible  as  the  laws  which  control  the 
motions  of  the  solar  and  planetary  :- 
terns.  One  thing,  however,  we  may 
be  excused  for  saying :  All  the  attempts 
we  have  seen  to  parry  the  force  of  this 
evidence,  and  to  account  for  the  ac- 
knowledged phenomena  and  facts  with- 
in the  schedule  of  the  received  chronol- 
ogy, strike  us  as  singularly  and  pain- 
fully feeble.  One  suggestion  is  that 
the  bodies  of  the  extinct  mammalia 
may  have  been  preserved  in  ice  until 
the  recent  period,  and  their  bones  de- 
posited contemporaneously  with  those 
of  modern  species  and  man.  Another 
is  that  the  geologists  may  be  vastly 
mistaken  as  to  the  date  of  the  extinc- 
tion of  species,  and  that  in  fact  the 
mastodon,  mammoth,  and  other  species 
found  in  juxtaposition  with  human  re- 
mains and  works  of  art,  have  probably 
survived  until  a  very  recent  period. 
Without  entering  into  detail  on  these 
points,  we  would  venture  the  predic- 
tion that  when  weighed  in  the  balance 
they  will  be  found  utterly  wanting. 
One  type  of  discussion  will  survive,  if 
it  survive  at  all,  as  a  most  curious  fossil 
of  the  layers  of  modern  thought.  It  is 
that  represented  by  the  book  referred 
to  in  a  note  on  a  former  page,  by  Mr. 
Davies.  Believing  that  all  mineral  fos- 
sils were  never  living  animals  at  all, 
but  the  types  simply  of  animals  that 
were  to  be,  stamped  instantaneously 
upon  the  rocks  as  prophetic  symbols 
of  a  work  of  creation  to  be  afterward 
accomplished,  he  is  prepared  to  hear 
without  surprise  that  man  should  some 
day  be  found  as  a  fossil.  We  refer  to 
it  as  a  most  curious  mental  product. 
If  it  is  not  unanswerable,  we  presume  it 
will  at  least  remain  unanswered. 

What  now,  in  conclusion,  is  to  be 
the  effect  of  this  new  development  of 
science  on  the  received  and  tradition- 
ary thinking  of  the  time  ?  What  read- 
justments will  be  necessary  in  case  the 
doctrine  of  the  antiquity  of  man  comes 
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by  and  by  to  take  its  place,  in  the  creed  essential  to  a  properly  organic  Chris- 
of  science,  alongside  of  the  doctrine  of  tianity,  and  yet  we  begin  to  see  a  blink- 
the  great  age  of  the  earth  ?  Can  it  be  ing  in  certain  quarters  toward  the  op- 
made  to  harmonize  with  what  is  now  posite  view ; — and  we  may  mention 
known  as  orthodox  and  evangelical  that  the  curious  book  of  Mr.  Davies 
Christianity  ?  before  mentioned,  which  is  written  in 
That  it  cannot  be  made  to  harmonize  the  special  interest  of  the  most  literal 
with  that  sort  of  orthodoxy  which  as-  orthodoxy,  advocating  the  doctrine  of 
serts  that '  the  Bible  teaches '  that  man  immediate  creation  in  six  literal  days, 
began  to  exist  upon  the  earth  about  six  and  other  equally  indigestible  matters, 
thousand  years  ago,  we  need  hardly  insists  on  the  doctrine  of  diversity  of 
aver.  Eminent  theologians  may  say,  origin  in  the  human  race,  because  it  is 
1  if  science  does  not  agree  with  the  taught  in  the  Scriptures  !  And  he  does 
Scriptures,  so  much  the  worse  for  not  fail  to  find  proof  texts.  He  rightly 
science,'  but  we  opine  that  the  minds  avers  that  several  important  assump- 
which  will  be  able  to  stand  upon  this  tions  are  needed  in  order  to  extract  the 
platform  in  the  face  of  overwhelming  doctrine  of  unity  from  the  Mosaic  rec- 
evidence  will  be  few  and  far  between,  ord. 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the        We  have  not  adduced  these  instances 

Scriptures  have  adjusted  themselves,  in  of  the  variations  of  orthodoxy  for  the 

the  popular  and  orthodox  mind,  to  sev-  purpose  of  intimating  that  the  Bible  is 

eral  things  which  were  once  considered  a  nose  of  wax,  which  can  be  twisted 

opposed  to   their  teachings.     The  Co-  into  any  shape  without  injury — that  it 

pernican  theory  of  the  solar  system  was  is  a  book  which  can  be  made  to  mean 

once  regarded  and  treated  as  a  palpable  anything  or  nothing,   as  the   circum- 

and  dangerous  heresy ;  yet  now-a-days  stances  of  the  case   may  require — but 

the  boldest  literalist  would  not  venture  that  it  has  a  vital  elasticity  and  power 

to  insist  that  the  Bible  teaches  a  system  of  adjustment  to  all  veritable  findings 

opposed  to  that.     Within  living  mem-  of  the  human  mind  in  every  sphere  ;  as 

ory,  it  is  well  known  that  the  doctrine  indeed  it  must  have,  if  it  is  in  any  im- 

of  the  recent  creation  of  the  earth  was  portant  respect  such  a  communication 

regarded  as  indubitably  a  part  of  the  to  mankind  as  it  is  claimed    to    be. 

teaching  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  infalli- 

yet  it  is  now  fully  conceded  in  high  bility  of  the  Scriptures,  it  is  certain 

orthodox   quarters    that  the   opposite  that  interpretation  is  not  infallible — a 

doctrine  does  no  violence  to  the  letter  distinction  that  is  not  always  kept  in 

or  spirit  of  the  Mosaic  writings.     Here  mind  by  those  zealous  defenders  of  the 

the  adjustment  has  been  of  the  inter-  faith  who  are  ready  to  make  the  in- 

pretation  to  the  fact.     It  is  up  to  this  spiration  of  the  Scriptures  stand  or  fall 

time  largely  believed  that  the  Bible  with  a  given  interpretation  of  a  partic- 

teaches  the  doctrine  of  a  general  del-  ular  passage. 

uge,  yet  Hugh  Miller  could  advocate,  But  can  the  doctrine  of  man's  an- 
with  all  the  elegance  of  his  superb  in-  tiquity  be  made  to  harmonize  with  the 
tellect,  and  all  the  power  of  his  unan-  essentials  of  Christianity  and  the  in- 
swerable  science,  the  opposite  doctrine  spiration  of  the  Scriptures  ?  If  Chris- 
of  a  partial  or  limited  deluge,  without  tianity  be  a  religion  for  man,  as  the 
being  outlawed  for  heresy  in  the  Free  present  writer  believes,  we  answer  em- 
Church  of  Scotland.  It  is  now  held  phatically  in  the  affirmative.  Not  the 
almost  universally  that  the  doctrine  of  smallest  feature  that  is  essential  to 
the  unity  of  the  race  is  essential  to  make  Christianity  a  religion  for  man, 
Christianity  ;  and  we,  for  ourselves,  if  it  be  such,  will  be  imperilled  by  this 
cannot  see  that  it  is   otherwise  than  or  any  other  well-established  doctrine 
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of  science.  But  precisely  how  much 
modification  of  existing  opinion,  how 
much  sepulture  of  traditionary  relics, 
how  much  clearing  away  of  rubbish 
will  be  indispensable,  it  is  now  not  easy 
to  say.  It  is  certain  that  it  must  be 
conceded  that  we  have  as  yet  attained 
to  no  infallible  chronology.  And  it  is 
equally  certain  that  a  larger  amount  of 
allegory  must  be  infused  into  the  first 
chapters  of  Genesis  than  would  have 
been  digestible  by  the  theologians  of 
the  last  generation,  if  we  would  ever 
have  theology  and  science  stand  upon 
the  same  plane.  The  question  in  the 
child's  catechism,  '  Who  was  the  first 
man  ?  '  will  by  and  by  be  easier  asked 
than  answered.  If,  moreover,  the  nar- 
rative in  Genesis  refers  to  some  imagin- 
ary  being  supposed  to  have  existed 
upon  the  earth  about  six  thousand  years 
ago,  it  seems  clear  that  this  being  can- 
not be  regarded  as  the  '  federal  head  ' 
of  the  human  race,  from  whom  '  all 
mankind  have  descended  by  ordinary 
generation.'  And  we  strongly  susj^ect 
that  a  very  large  amount  of  theological 
machinery  will  need  to  be  readjusted ; 
and  amid  many  pangs  and  with  much 


tribulation  will  not  a  few  canons  of  or- 
thodoxy pass  away  to  the  region  of 
fossil  forms. 

In  conclusion,  we  take  leave  of  this 
work  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell  with  the  con- 
viction that  however  obnoxious  it  may 
be  to  orthodox  editors  and  superan- 
nuated doctors  of  divinity,  it  is  des- 
tined to  stimulate  greatly  scientific  in- 
quiry and  active  thought.  It  is  impos- 
sible that  when  such  a  mine  has  been 
sprung,  and  promises  to  yield  such 
tangible  results,  it  should  suddenly 
cease  to  work,  because  the  note  of  alarm 
is  raised  by  affrighted  theologians. 
We  predict  for  science  in  this  depart- 
ment a  rich  and  rapid  progress  of  dis- 
covery. And  we  are  profoundly  grati- 
fied that  the  subject  has  been  broken 
to  the  popular  mind  in  such  a  cautious 
and  unexceptionable  manner  as  to  the 
tone  and  spirit  of  the  work — the  author 
holding  with  philosophic  steadfastness 
to  the  subject  matter  in  hand,  and,  in 
the  true  scientific  spirit,  eschewing  all 
side  issues,  and  exhibiting  throughout 
a  candor,  impartiality,  and  honesty, 
worthy  the  well-earned  fame  of  this 
Nestor  of  geologists. 


-♦*-♦ 
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A    TALE    OF    SLAVE    LIFE    IN    ROME. 


CHAPTER   III. 

The  thoughts  of  iEnone  followed  her 
into  sleep,  and  colored  her  dreams  with 
pleasant  memories  of  the  past ;  and 
when  the  morning  sun,  pouring  its 
beams  through  the  window,  awakened 
her,  there  was  a  momentary  struggle 
before  she  could  throw  off  the  fancies 
of  the  night  and  realize  that  she  was  no 
longer  in  her  cottage  home.  But  dis- 
tinct perception  soon  returned  as  she 
glanced  around  her  and  recognized  the 
paintings  which  adorned  her  chamber, 
vol.  v. — 2G 


and  the  marble  goddess  still  holding 
forth  a  welcoming  hand,  as  though  in 
greeting  for  the  return  of  another  day. 
Throwing  open  the  window,  she  sat 
down  for  a  moment  to  enjoy  the  soft 
breeze,  which,  laden  with  perfume, 
came  gambolling  fresh  from  the  Alban 
Hills.  The  window  at  which  she  placed 
herself  looked  out  upon  a  central  court- 
yard, formed  by  the  intersection  of  the 
main  body  of  the  palace  at  right  angles 
with  the  two  wings.  This  court  was 
paved  from  one  side  to  the  other  with 
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marble  flags  of  different  shades,  except- 
ing in  the  middle,  where  played  the 
fountain — a  circular  basin  of  water, 
upon  a  rock,  in  the  centre  of  which 
two  bronze  satyrs  struggled  for  a  tor- 
toise, from  whose  mouth  the  supplying 
stream  poured  forth.  From  the  end 
of  each  wing  of  the  palace  the  line  of 
the  sides  was  continued  by  a  straight 
stone  wall  of  considerable  height,  lead- 
ing across  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
Cselian  Hill  to  the  slope  of  its  farther 
side,  and  enclosing  an  area  thickly 
planted  with  such  flowers,  shrubbery, 
and  trees  as  the  taste  of  the  period 
considered  most  essential  to  a  well-ap- 
pointed garden. 

For  the  moment  the  central  court 
was  almost  deserted,  the  only  appear- 
ance of  life  being  a  little  Nubian  slave, 
who  sat  upon  the  edge  of  the  fountain, 
and  lazily  played  with  a  tame  stork. 
But  all  at  once  iEnone  heard  mingled 
voices,  and  distinguished  among  them 
the  tones  of  her  husband — deeper  than 
the  others,  and  marked  with  that  quick- 
er and  more  decided  accent  acquired 
by  a  long  course  of  undisputed  au- 
thority. At  first  the  sounds  seemed 
stationary,  as  though  the  speakers  were 
tarrying  in  one  place  for  discussion; 
but  in  a  moment  they  approached  near- 
er, and  the  disputants  stood  in  full 
sight  upon  a  balcony  which  ran  around 
the  interior  wall  of  the  palace  and  over- 
hung the  sides  of  the  court. 

Foremost  and  tallest  of  the  group 
stood  Sergius  Vanno,  recognizable  at 
once  by  his  athletic  and  graceful  figure, 
reflective  face,  commanding  eye,  bright 
with  intelligence,  and  his  agreeable,  re- 
fined, and  attractive  presence,  as  the 
leading  spirit  of  the  group.  At  his 
side  leaned  the  poet  Emilius,  whose 
weak,  and  slender  figure  and  mild,  girl- 
ish expression  would  hardly  appear  to 
sustain  the  reputation  he  enjoyed  of  de- 
voting half  his  time  to  the  invention 
and  elaboration  of  new  forms  of  proflig- 
acy, and  thereby  carrying  his  exploits 
into  realms  of  vice  hitherto  undiscov- 
ered even  in  that  age  of  unbridled  in- 


dulgence. Behind  these  stood  three 
others — a  captain  of  the  praetorian 
guard,  a  tribune  of  the  law,  and  a  co- 
median of  the  school  of  Plautus — each 
probably  carrying  the  palm  of  excel- 
lence in  his  especial  calling,  and  all  of 
them  doubtless  endowed  with  superior 
capacities  as  boon  companions  in  a 
night-long  revel.  They  had  evidently 
but  just  left  the  banqueting  hall,  and 
bore  indications  of  having  passed  a 
somewhat  unquiet  night,  though  in 
different  degrees ;  for  while  the  captain 
and  comedian  still  staggered  confusedly 
and  displayed  haggard  faces  and  dis- 
ordered dresses,  the  superior  tact,  con- 
stitutional strength,  or  recuperative 
powers  of  the  others  enabled  them  to 
maintain  such  a  demeanor  of  proper 
sobriety,  that  but  for  a  slight  flush  and 
the  companionship  in  which  they  were 
placed,  their  late  excesses  might  have 
passed  unnoticed. 

'  It  was  the  choice  of  all  the  slaves, 
both  male  and  female,  I  tell  you,'  said 
the  comedian,  evidently  resuming  an 
unfinished  dispute.  '  The  choice  of  all 
the  slaves,  Sergius/ 

'  Hear  you  now  this  man ! '  exclaimed 
Sergius,  turning  toward  his  friend  Emi- 
lius with  a  quiet  smile.  '  Thrice  al- 
ready have  I  told  him  the  truth  of  the 
matter,  and  still  he  persists ;  well  know- 
ing that,  if  now  he  can  scarcely  sustain 
himself  from  falling  over  into  the  area 
below,  he  certainly  could  not,  three 
hours  ago,  have  been  able  to  tell  what 
play  he  made,  or  whether  he  made  any 
play  at  all.  Nay,  Bassus,  it  was  only  of 
the  male  slaves  that  I  spoke.' 

1  Yet  listen  to  me,'  insisted  the  co- 
median, placing  his  hand  upon  the 
other's  shoulder  and  leaning  heavily 
upon  him.  '  You  do  not  deny  that  we 
gamed  ? ' 

'  Of  a  surety  I  do  not.' 
'  Nor  that  I  won  money  of  you  ? ' 
'  Ten  sestertia.     I  acknowledge  it.' 
'  Nay,  twenty  sestertia,  was  it  not  ? ' 
'  Twenty  sestertia  be  it,  then.    What 
matters  the  amount,  when  I  paid  you 
upon  the  moment,  and  you  now  have 
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the  sum,  whatever  it  may  be,  in  your 
own  purse  ? ' 

1  True,  true,'  rejoined  the  other,  nod- 
ding his  head  with  an  air  of  sage  gravi- 
ty ;  'whatever  it  was,  of  a  certainty  I 
now  have  it.  And  then,  Sergius,  you 
offered  against  the  ten — no,  the  twenty 
sestertia — to  play  the  choice  of  all  your 
new  slaves.' 

'  Of  my  new  male  slaves,  certain- 
ly.' 

'  No,  of  the  slaves  both  male  and  fe- 
male. I  will  tell  you  how  it  is  that  I 
so  especially  recollect.  It  was  because 
I  had  heard  from  our  lawgiver  here 
about  the  beautiful  Samian  girl  you 
have  borne  home  among  your  share  of 
the  spoils.  You  did  not  think,  per- 
haps, that  I  knew  of  her  ;  but  when  I 
offered  to  throw  the  dice,  I  held  her  in 
my  mind.  And  then,  when  I  had  won, 
and  told  you  that  I  would  select  her, 
you  said — ' 

'  Exactly  what  I  had  said  to  you 
before,  that  you  could  take  your  choice 
from  the  male  slaves,'  interrupted  the 
other  impatiently.  '  And  I  have  brought 
you  directly  hither  to  make  your  selec- 
tion, for  fear  that  when  you  became 
sober  you  would  forget  the  matter  al- 
together, and  thereby  cheat  yourself  out 
of  a  fairly  won  prize.  Am  I  not  right, 
comrades  ?  Was  not  the  play  as  I  have 
stated  it  ? ' 

'  Neither  more  nor  less,'  the  poet  an- 
swered ;  and  the  tribune  and  the  prse- 
torian  captain  spoke  to  the  same  effect. 
The  comedian  still  looked  unconvinced, 
and,  for  the  moment,  gazed  inquiringly 
from  one  to  the  other,  in  the  hope  that 
some  newer  recollection  wTould  come  to 
the  mind  of  either  of  them  and  lead  to 
a  recantation.  But  in  that  desire  he 
was  disappointed,  and  at  last  he  reluc- 
tantly gave  up  the  contest,  not  daring 
to  protract  it  longer  for  fear  of  provok- 
ing a  quarrel,  and  thereby  being  thrust 
out  of  the  society  to  which  he  was 
aware  his  social  talents,  counteracting: 
his  low  birth  and  calling,  were  his  sole 
passport.  And  after  all,  though  he 
had  too  carelessly  made  his  wager,  he 


had  won  twenty  sestertia  and  a  male 
slave,  and  that  was  something. 

'  Well,  be  it  so,'  he  assented,  with  a 
sigh.  '  A  male  slave,  since  you  say  it. 
I  had  supposed  I  had  spoken  more  par- 
ticularly, but  it  seems  that  my  poor 
brain  was  careless  and  at  fault.  Only 
bring  the  slaves  hither  quickly,  that  I 
may  choose  and  go  home,  for  I  must 
play  Castorex  this  morning,  and  this 
head  of  mine  seems  likely  to  split.' 

'  Let  it  split,  then,'  retorted  Sergius 
wTith  a  laugh.  '  It  may  save  our  crack- 
ing it  some  day  with  a  goblet.  Ho, 
there,  Drumo  ! ' 

He  was  not  obliged  to  call  a  second 
time,  for,  at  the  first  ring  of  his  voice, 
the  obedient  armor  bearer  emerged 
from  one  of  the  lower  entrances  into 
the  court.  He  also,  as  well  as  his  mas- 
ter, had  been  convivially  celebrating 
his  return,  and  now  bore  the  evidences 
of  his  frolic  in  a  sad  combination  of 
inflamed  features,  tangled  hair,  and 
disordered  clothing. 

'  What  ho,  master  ? '  he  cried,  stretch- 
ing his  huge  limbs  in  a  yawn  and  look- 
ing up.     '  Am  I  wanted  ? ' 

'  You  have  been  drinking,'  said  Ser- 
gius ;  l  go  to  the  fountain  basin  there 
and  cleanse  yourself.  If  there  were 
fish  in  it,  I  would  feel  half  inclined  to 
cast  you  in  to  feed  them.  After  that, 
come  back  to  me.' 

The  giant  grinned,  knowing  that  his 
master  placed  too  high  a  value  upon 
him  ever  to  make  a  dinner  of  him  for 
the  carp,  though  he  might  now  and 
then  inflict  a  stripe  or  two  in  anger 
upon  his  broad  shoulders.  Then  kneel- 
ing down  at  the  fountain,  he  quickly 
splashed  the  water  into  his  face  and 
eyes,  ran  one  finger  from  his  forehead 
to  the  crown  of  his  head  in  order  to 
part  his  disordered  locks,  pulled  away 
a  loose  straw  from  behind  his  neck, 
gave  his  tumbled  tunic  one  jerk  to 
straighten  it,  and,  with  the  air  of  a 
person  who  had  made  an  elaborate  toi- 
let, and  could  afford  to  be  well  satisfied 
with  the  result,  presented  himself  for 
inspection. 
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'  So  !     Were  my  new  slaves  sent  in  taste  of  wealthy  purchasers,  and  render 

last  night  ? '  him  of  more  value  than  a  man  of  cor- 

The  armor  bearer  nodded.  rect  proportions.    Moreover,  as  a  gen- 

'  The  whole  allotment  ? '  eral  thing,  the  captives  seemed  more 

'  I   suppose  so,  master.     Fifty  there  cheerful  than  they  had  been  the   day 

should  have  been,  the  lictor  said,  when  before,  having  had  the  advantage  of 

he  brought  them,  but  one  had  died,  several  hours'  rest  and  of  better  food 

and  they  had    thrown  him  into  the  than  had  fallen  to  their  lot  at  any  time 

Tiber  to  the  fishes.    Ho,  ho,  master,  we  during  the  journey.     There  were  a  few 

shall  all  go  one  day  to  feed  the  fishes  who  manifested  sorrow  at  having  been 

or  the  dogs  or  the  worms,  both  you  and  separated  from  relatives  or  friends  with 

I  alike.'  whom  they  had  succeeded  in  travelling 

'  Silence,  you  hound  ! '  said  Sergius,  to  the  very  gates  of  the  city  ;  and  some 

more  by  way  of  habit  than  because  he  others,  as  yet  unbroken  to  misfortune, 

really  minded  a  familiarity  to  which  he  maintained  a  rebellious  and  intractable 

had  gradually  grown  accustomed.  demeanor.     But  the  majority  had  al- 

'  The  others  came  a  little  before  mid-  ready  made  up  their  minds  that  slavery 
night,  and  I  locked  them  up  below,'  was  henceforth  their  inevitable  fate, 
the  Gaul  added,  pointing  to  a  low  and  that  their  highest  future  happiness 
range  of  buildings  at  the  foot  of  the  must  be  looked  for  in  its  alleviation 
garden.  '  They  are  a  well-looking  lot,  rather  than  in  its  abolition ;  and  they 
master,  but  among  them  all  you  will  now  appeared  to  take  pleasure  in  the 
not  find  one  to  take  my  place  ;  so,  for  thought  that  their  fortune  had  led  them 
this  time,  I  am  safe,  and  can  yet  say  to  a  wealthy  household,  where  they 
and  do  what  I  please.  Ho,  ho  !  And  would  probably  experience  kind  treat- 
here  is  the  list  of  them  which  the  mes-  ment  and  have  easy  tasks  allotted  to 
sender  brought.'  them. 

'  Never  mind  the  list.    It  is  doubtless  Now,    having    reached     the    paved 

all  correct,'  said   Sergius,  waving  the  court,  the  captives  rested  and  awaited 

papyrus  aside.    '  Go,  now,  and  bring  the  the  inspection  of  their  owner — some  sit- 

slaves  hither.'  ting  upon  the  marble  border  of  the 

The  man  nodded,  and  taking  a  large  fountain,  some  standing  by  in  groups, 

key  from  a  nail  over  his  head,  disap-  and  through  a  sort  of  sympathy  hold- 

peared  down  the  garden  walk,  and  in  ing  each  others'  hands,  as  though  that 

a  few  moments  returned,  driving  before  would  give  protection.     A  few  gazed 

him  the  whole  body  of  captives  which  moodily  upon  the  ground  ;  and  one  or 

had  fallen  to  the  share  of  his  master,  two,  oppressed  with  sorrow  or  nervous 

As  he  had  reported,  they  were  of  good  apprehension,  quietly  wept.     But  the 

quality,  the  best  of  the  prisoners  of  war  greater  portion,  impressed  with  a  dim 

having  naturally  been  reserved  for  the  consciousness  that  their  future  lot  might 

commander   of   the   expedition.      The  depend  upon  their  present  conduct  and 

men  were  mostly  stout  and  athletic,  appearance,  endeavored  to  assume  an 

while  the  women  were  of  healthy  and  air  of  pleased  satisfaction,  and  thereby 

properly  agreeable  appearance.     Of  the  possibly  win  the  favorable  notice  of  the 

whole  number  there   were   none  who  group    which    stood    surveying   them 

seemed  to  be  at  all  sickly  or  ill  favored ;  from  the  balcony,  or  at  the  least  the 

while  the  only  one  who  exhibited  any  friendly  compassion  of  the  older  slaves 

signs  of  deformity  was  a  dwarf,  whose  of  the  household,  who  began  to  pour 

withered  and  twisted  figure  imparted  forth  from  the  different  doors  upon  the 

to  him  that  peculiar  grotesque  and  ape-  ground  floor  of  the  palace,  and  join 

like  appearance  which,  at  that  period,  unbidden  in  the  inspection.     Most  of 

was  certain  to   commend  him  to  the  these,  in  the  early  days  of  their  captivi- 
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ty,  had  stood  up  in  the  centre  of  simi- 
lar gaping  and  curious  crowds,  and 
now  in  their  turn  they  sated  their  curi- 
osity upon  the  new  comers.  A  few,  re- 
membering their  own  sorrows  of  those 
former  times,  seemed  compassionate; 
others  manifested  careless  indifference  ; 
some  wondered  whether  enough  of  the 
present  reenforcement  would  be  retained 
to  materially  lighten  their  own  labors; 
and  others,  who  had  been  known  to 
fail  in  attention  to  their  peculiar  de- 
partments of  industry,  trembled  lest 
their  places  might  now  be  supplied  by 
the  new  comers,  and  themselves  be 
again  driven  off  to  market.  Whatev- 
er their  thoughts  and  feelings,  how- 
ever, no  one  ventured  to  approach  too 
near  or  speak  aloud,  excepting  the 
armor  bearer,  who,  as  the  privileged 
slave  of  the  household  as  wTell  as  the 
marshal  of  the  occasion,  moved  hither 
and  thither  among  the  captives,  encour- 
aging some  with  rude  jokes,  shoving 
others  back  or  forward  into  suitable 
positions,  and  generally  endeavoring  to 
set  forth  the  merits  of  the  whole  mass 
in  as  favorable  a  light  as  possible. 

'  Now  stand  forward  where  the  noble 
imperator  and  his  friends  can  see  you,' 
was  his  command  to  a  well-featured, 
strong-limbed  Bhodian.  '  Do  you  think 
to  better  your  lot  by  slinking  out  of 
sight  among  the  women,  and  so  per- 
haps be  sent  off  unnoticed  to  the  mar- 
ket, and  there  be  purchased  for  hard 
labor  in  the  quarry  pits  ?  Who  knows 
but  that  if  my  master  sees  you,  he  may 
make  a  gladiator  of  you  ;  and  then  you 
can  fight  before  emperors  and  consuls.' 

'  What  care  I  for  your  master  ? '  re- 
torted the  man.  '  Let  him  give  me 
back  my  wife  and  my  child,  whom  I 
yesterday  had,  and  who  now  are  gone.' 

The  armor  bearer  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders. 

4  Is  that  all  ? '  he  said.  '  Wives  are 
plenty  in  this  city  of  Rome.  When  I 
first  came  from  Gaul,  I  too  had  a  wife, 
and,  like  you,  lost  her.  What  then  ? 
I  suppose  that  she  is  happy,  wherever 
she  may  be  ;  and  I — I  have  not  allowed 


myself  to  be  lonely  since.  But  neither 
did  I  let  myself  slink  behind,  when  I 
stood  in  the  market ;  but  I  pressed  for- 
ward and  struck  upon  my  chest,  and 
called  to  the  highborn  and  the  rich  to 
look  upon  me,  and  see  how  a  man  could 
be  made,  and  what  he  could  be  good  for. 
And  here  am  I  now,  a  slave,  indeed — 
that  cannot  be  helped — but  for  all  that, 
a  ruler  over  the  other  slaves,  and  my 
master's  favorite  and  companion.  By 
the  immortal  gods  !  there  is  more  man- 
liness in  yonder  dwarf,  with  his  open 
face,  than  in  you,  with  your  whimper- 
ing and  your  tears.  I  will  call  him  for- 
ward to  teach  you  a  lesson  how  to  act.' 

At  the  first  beck  the  dwarf  pressed 
forward  with  a  smile,  alternately  stretch- 
ing up  to  make  the  most  of  his  diminu- 
tive proportions,  and  then  bowing  low 
to  crave  the  good  will  of  the  spectators. 
His  appearance  brought  him  instant 
commendation ;  and  more  particularly 
did  the  praetorian  captain  break  forth 
into  expressions  of  appreciation. 

'  A  proper  dwarf !  a  most  excellent 
dwarf!  Smaller  and  more  ugly  by  a 
quarter  than  one  which  I  have  known 
to  be  sold  for  forty  sestertia  !  And 
see,  Bassus,  how  he  bows  and  rubs  his 
hands  and  shows  his  teeth  at  yourself. 
He  has  perhaps  been  the  buffoon  in  a 
Grecian  theatre,  and  in  you  now  recog- 
nizes a  brother  in  the  art.  Take  him, 
therefore,  for  your  choice.  At  the  very 
least,  he  will  be  of  value  to  carry  your 
bag  of  plays  before  you,  and  he  may 
even  help  you  act.' 

The  comedian  forced  a  sickly  smile 
upon  his  features,  not  daring  to  quarrel 
with  his  companion,  yet  not  insensible 
to  the  sneering  tone  with  which  he  was 
addressed.  He  had,  at  the  first,  been 
struck  with  the  dwarf,  and  half  in- 
clined to  choose  him.  But  now  the 
mocking  speech  deterred  him. 

1  You  are  disposed  to  be  merry,'  he 
said  ;  '  nor  do  you  reason  well.  It  is 
not  an  ape  that  an  actor  wants  to  carry 
his  plays.  There  are  enough  such  to 
listen  to  them.  I  will  leave  the  dwarf, 
therefore,  for  you  to  purchase.     Per- 
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liaps,  after  all,  there  may  be  a  place  his  heart,  and,  for  the  moment,  made 
found  for  him  somewhere  in  your  own  him  discontented  and  fretful, 
household.  I  will  make  another  selec-  Thoroughly  jealous  in  respect  to  his 
tion  for  myself.'  military  fame,  he  was  suspicious  that 
And  descending  from  the  piazza,  he  the  cheers  of  the  crowd  upon  his  ova- 
moved  in  among  the  captives  for  the  tion  had  been  elicited  more  by  the  per- 
purpose  of  entering  upon  a  more  care-  fection  of  the  pageantry  than  by  a 
ful  inspection.  Eager  as  he  was  at  all  proper  appreciation  of  his  own  merits ; 
times  to  make  the  best  of  a  bargain,  he  while  it  was  certain  that  the  Senate, 
was  the  more  especially  anxious  now ;  though  meeting  him  with  the  custom- 
for  the  contemptuous  tones  of  his  com-  ary  congratulations,  had  delivered  them 
panions  rankled  in  his  heart,  and  he  with  more  form  than  enthusiasm.  And 
felt  that  the  more  he  evinced  a  capacity  though  the  emperor  had  given  audi- 
to  benefit  himself,  the  more  he  would  ence,  he  had  bestowed  no  new  honors 
be  likely  to  disappoint  them.  Passing  upon  him.  To  these  disappointments 
deliberately  about  the  slaves,  therefore,  was  added  the  unhappy,  self-accus- 
he  scrutinized  each  face  and  form  be-  ing  consciousness  of  having  failed  in 
fore  him  with  the  most  exact  attention ;  duty  to  his  own  dignity,  by  having 
carefully  lifting  the  eyelid  of  one,  and  passed  the  night  in  wild  revelry  and 
examining  the  teeth  of  another — now  among  companions,  many  of  whom 
pressing  his  knuckles  into  an  expanded  were  beneath  him  in  every  quality  ex- 
chest,  then  twisting  a  muscular  arm —  cept  their  talent  for  ribald  jesting  and 
causing  some  to  stoop,  and  others  to  buffoonery.  Moreover,  though  reputed 
bend  back — and  generally  practising  wealthy,  he  was  at  present  pressed  for 
all  those  arts  and  expedients  which  a  money,  and  had  added  to  his  embar- 
professional  slave  dealer  would  employ  rassments  by  losing  at  the  gaming  table 
to  guard  himself  against  imposition,  during  the  past  night  more  than  he 
Nor  was  it  until  the  lapse  of  many  could  well  afford  to  part  with ;  while, 
minutes  that  he  settled  upon  his  to  add  to  all  other  vexations,  the  corne- 
prize.  dian  Bassus  had  not  only  increased  the 
1 1  will  take  this  man,'  he  said,  drag-  loss  by  selecting  the  most  valuable 
ging  the  Rhodian  forth  by  the  shoul-  slave,  but  had  performed  the  action  in 
der.     '  He  shall  be  my  slave.'  a  cool  and  calculating  manner,  which 

*  It  is  well ;  take  him,'  responded  was  particularly  exasperating. 
Sergius,  in  his  most  courtly  tone.  And  '  The  low  buffoon  ! '  Sergius  muttered 
for  the  moment  or  two,  during  which  to  himself.  '  Who  would  have  thought 
his  companions  yet  tarried,  he  main-  that,  half  drunken  as  he  was,  he  would 
tained  a  demeanor  so  studied  and  con-  have  had  the  wit  to  select  a  slave  worth 
trolled  that  it  would  have  required  a  double  the  sum  which  had  been  staked 
keen  glance  to  detect  in  his  face  his  against  him,  and  one  whom  I  had  ob- 
bitter  sense  of  disappointment  at  the  tained  with  such  trouble,  and  for  my 
selection  which  the  comedian  had  made,  own  purposes  ?  Can  it  be  that  he  pre- 
tended his  intoxication  the  more  easily 
chapter  iv.  to  outwit  me  ?  I  had  no  fear,  but  be- 
As  Sergius  turned  and  entered  the  lieved  that  he  would  be  sure  to  select 
house,  those  who  had  seen  him  saluted  some  slim  youth  who  could  be  taught  to 
as  the  favorite  of  the  emperor  and  the  play  the  flute  before  him  or  act  as  cup- 
idol  of  the  crowd,  and  thence  had  be-  bearer.  What  demon  put  it  into  his 
lieved  unbounded  happiness  must  be  head  so  suddenly  to  look  for  bone  and 
his  never-varying  lot,  would  have  been  muscle  rather  than  for  girlish  graces  ? ' 
astonished  to  know  how  many  things  This  last  suspicion  of  having  been 
there  were  which  rankled  painfully  in  made  the  victim  of  artful  dissimulation 
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added  fuel  to  his  vexation,  more  espe- 
cially as,  turning  his  head  and  glancing 
into  the  courtyard,  he  saw  the  come- 
dian slipping  through  a  side  passage, 
and  the  Rhodian  obediently  following 
at  his  heels.  This  filled  up  the  meas- 
ure of  Sergius's  wrath.  To  his  excited 
fancy  the  actor  bore  upon  his  face  an 
insultingly  satisfied  smirk  of  triumph, 
while  the  Rhodian  appeared  larger  and 
stronger  than  ever.  With  an  cxclama- 
tion  of  unavailing  anger,  Sergius  pushed 
open  the  door,  and  stood  in  the  pres- 
ence of  his  wife. 

It  was  into  the  dining  hall  that  he 
had  plunged.  Upon  a  small  table  was 
placed  the  wine  and  bread  and  fruits 
which  formed  the  customary  morning 
meal  among  the  richer  Romans ;  and 
beside  the  table  stood  iEnone,  in  an 
attitude  in  which  hope  and  fear  and 
surprise  and  disappointment  were  equal- 
ly blended. 

Clad  in  the  manner  which  she  knew 
had  always  best  pleased  his  fancy,  wear- 
ing the  adornments  which,  as  his  gifts, 
he  would  most  naturally  prefer  to  see 
upon  her,  with  her  curling  locks  parted 
as  in  former  days  he  had  liked  her  to 
dress  them,  even  striving  to  impart  to 
her  features  the  peculiar  radiant  ex- 
pression which,  in  other  times,  had 
most  won  his  heart — she  had  impa- 
tiently awaited  his  approach,  with  a 
vague  fear  whispering  poisonous  sur- 
mises to  her  soul,  but  yet  with  a  joyful 
and  hopeful  assurance  of  good  predom- 
inating over  all.  As  soon  as  these 
friends  of  his  had  departed — she  had 
said  to  herself — he  would  no  longer  de- 
lay coming  to  her.  He  would  meet  her 
with  extended  arms  and  the  same  joy- 
ous welcome  as  of  old.  He  would  ut- 
ter kind  and  pleasant  words  expressive 
of  his  happiness,  and  would  fold  her 
to  his  heart.  There  would  she  nestle 
and  forget  her  foolish  fears  and  sus- 
picions of  the  past  night,  and  would 
only  remember  that  she  was  loved. 
As,  however,  she  now  saw  the  frown 
upon  his  face,  her  heart  and  courage 
failed  her ;  and  in  proportion  as  she 


had  previously  fortified  her  mind  with 
hopeful  confidence,  a  terrible  reaction 
of  apprehension  overcame  her.  Could 
it  be  that  the  angry  look  was  for  her, 
and  that  it  could  be  justified  by  any 
Word  that  she  had  ever  spoken  or  any 
duty  that  she  had  neglected  ?  With 
one  hand  lightly  resting  upon  the  table, 
her  right  foot  thrown  forward  in  im- 
pulsive readiness  to  spring  into  his  ex- 
tended arms,  but  her  whole  form  droop- 
ing and  shrinking  with  dismay,  her 
face  pale,  and  the  smile  which  she  had 
called  upon  it  now  faintly  and  pain- 
fully flickering  in  a  deathlike  manner 
about  her  whitened  lips,  as  it  glided 
from  her  control  and  began  to  give 
place  to  an  utter  and  undisguised  fear, 
she  stood  awaiting  his  first  word  or 
action. 

1  Ha,  ^Enone  ! ' 

I  My  lord—1 

Then  remembering  what  was  due  to 
her  upon  their  first  meeting,  he  smooth- 
ed the  frown  from  off  his  face,  held  out 
his  arms,  and  tenderly  embraced  her, 
uttering  kind  and  loving  words.  It 
was  the  same  gesture  with  which  he 
had  parted  from  her  when,  six  months 
before,  the  state  had  called  upon  him  to 
arouse  from  the  ease  and  tranquillity  of 
his  wedded  life  and  do  new  service 
upon  the  field.  Those  were  the  same 
gentle  and  affectionate  words  which  he 
had  been  wont  to  utter.  And  yet  to 
her  quickened  apprehension,  urged  on 
by  some  secret  instinct,  it  seemed  as 
though  the  soul  of  the  tender  greeting 
was  gone,  leaving  but  the  mere  form 
behind.  Could  it  be  that  during  those 
few  months  of  absence  he  had  learned 
to  think  less  dearly  of  her?  At  the 
thought,  the  last  faint  gleams  of  the 
flickering  smile  died  away  from  her 
face  ;  while  he,  unobservant  of  her  dis- 
tress, and  still  goaded  by  the  remem- 
brance of  his  losses,  released  her  from 
his  embrace  and  threw  himself  heavily 
down  upon  the  nearest  lounge. 

I I  am  thirsty,'  he  said.  '  Give  me 
some  drink.' 

She  poured  some  wine  into  a  goblet, 
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and  timidly  presented  it  to  his  lips. 
The  liquid,  cooled  with  snow  from  the 
mountains,  was  refreshing  to  his  palate, 
and  he  drank  it  to  the  last  drop.  As 
he  parted  with  the  goblet — rather  toss- 
ing it  away  than  setting  it  down — he 
noticed  how  she  stood  before  him  with 
whitened  face  and  frightened  features, 
and  with  the  attitude  of  a  shrinking 
slave  rather  than  of  a  wife  joyous  to  be 
of  service.  His  heart  smote  him  for 
his  negligent  greeting,  and  he  rose  up 
from  the  lounge  and  placed  his  arm 
about  her. 

'  Not  with  you,  ^Enone,  am  I  vexed,' 
he  said,  partly  comprehending  the 
cause  of  her  emotion.  And  drawing 
her  nearer,  he  commenced  toying  with 
her  waving  locks,  telling  her  how  for 
months  he  had  been  longing  to  meet 
her,  and  how  her  looks  more  than  ever 
delighted  him,  and  otherwise  uttering 
such  pleasant  and  reassuring  wTords  as 
soonest  came  into  his  mind.  As  she 
began  to  perceive  that  it  was  not  for 
any  fault  of  hers  that  he  had  displayed 
anger,  her  face  gradually  lost  its  ex- 
pression of  dread.  But  still  she  could 
not  fail  to  notice  that  the  words  which 
he  spoke  were  not  such  as  are  common- 
ly prompted  by  a  true  and  unpremedi- 
tated affection ;  but  were  rather  the 
labored  and  soulless  result  of  a  mere 
good-natured  desire  to  make  atone- 
ment for  a  neglect,  and  were  uttered  in 
all  the  careless  spirit  with  which  one 
tries  to  soothe  an  improperly  aggrieved 
child ;  and  the  old  smile  but  feebly 
played  upon  her  features,  struggle  with 
it  as  earnestly  as  she  would. 

'  Nay,  not  at  your  sweet  face  is  my 
anger  excited,  iEnone,'  he  said ;  '  but 
at  that  scurvy  dog,  Bassus.  He  should 
himself  be  a  slave  and  the  companion 
of  slaves,  were  his  true  station  meted 
out  to  him.' 

1  He  with  whom  you  passed  the 
night  ? '  suggested  iEnone. 

'  Ay,  he  was  one  of  us,'  Sergius  an- 
swered, taking  a  position  nearer  the 
table,  and  commencing  to  pick  off  a 
crumb  of  bread  as  the  incentive  to  a 


more  extended  repast.  '  He  was  with 
us,  as  there  always  will  be  some  rude 
and  unmannerly  intruder  in  every  com- 
pany ;  but  there  were  also  others,  the 
associates  of  Emilius.  There  was  Sotus, 
the  Egyptian,  a  learned  astronomer, 
and  Cyope,  the  renowned  Greek  dram- 
atist, and  Spoletius,  who  is  now  writing 
a  history  of  the  empire,  and,  if  what  he 
says  is  true,  has  already  brought  his 
work  down  to  the  time  of  the  Emperor 
Nero — ' 

1  And  will  carry  it  on  until  he  reaches 
the  present  day !  And  will  then,  in 
their  proper  place,  tell  about  your 
achievements,  my  lord ! '  exclaimed 
^Enone,  a  flush  of  expectation  glowing 
upon  her  face,  as  she  thought  that  here 
were  her  conjectures  of  the  preceding 
evening  about  to  be  realized. 

'  Ay  ! '  responded  Sergius  ;  '  I  pre- 
sume that  he  will  speak  of  me  and  of 
what  you  dignify  as  my  achievements, 
foolishly  fond  child ;  and  therefore  it 
was  meet  that  I  should  not  neglect  the 
opportunity  of  being  in  his  presence,  in 
order  that  he  might  speak  well  of  me 
rather  than  the  reverse.  Otherwise, 
you  well  know  that  I  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  let  revelling  have  the  go-by, 
and  to  have  come  at  once  to  gather  you 
to  my  heart.  But  we  men,  whom  the 
world  calls  celebrated,  must  be  watch- 
ful, and  learn  to  resign  pleasure  to  du- 
ty, and  guard  our  fame,  or  else  it  may 
go  out  like  a  wasted  lamp,  and  leave  it 
in  the  darkness  of  oblivion.  We  can- 
not spare  our  time  to  give  free  scope 
to  our  love,  as  though  we  were  poor  and 
unknown.' 

iEnone  reproached  herself  for  her 
suspicions.  Surely  she  had  done  wrong 
in  distrusting  him  for  the  coldness  of 
his  greeting.  He  may  have  meant 
nothing  but  love  and  kindness,  and 
have  been  weighed  down  by  cares  and 
anxieties  which  she  could  not  compre- 
hend. Had  he  not  said  that  something 
had  made  him  angry  ?  He,  the  great 
imperator,  to  have  been  ruffled  by  the 
conduct  of  a  low  comedian,  whose  com- 
pany his  interest  obliged  him  to  toler- 
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ate !     She   would   yet  be   patient   and 
wait. 

'  And  not  only  Spoletius,  the  his- 
torian, but  also  others,  poets  and  phi- 
losophers, whose  good  will  it  is  proper 
to  secure,  and  whose  conversation 
would  be  improving  to  the  gods  them- 
selves/ continued  Sergius,  almost  blush- 
ing as  he  remembered  how  little  philos- 
ophy had  been  spoken  during  the  past 
night,  excepting  that  shallow  doctrine 
which  inculcates  full  enjoyment  of  the 
passing  pleasure  of  the  world,  lest  death 
might  come  and  too  suddenly  end 
them  ;  and  how  little  poetry  had  been 
recited,  except  as  roared  forth  in  the 
form  of  bacchanalian  choruses.  '  And 
even  this  Bassus  it  were  worth  my 
while  to  condescend  to,  lest  the  notion 
might  sei?:e  him  to  satirize  me  upon  the 
public  stage.  And  it  was  to  conciliate 
him  that  I  lost  to  him  twenty  sestertia 
and  a  well-favored  slave.  May  it  not 
be  that  I  paid  too  high  a  price  for  his 
friendship,  and  hence  have  a  right  to 
be  angry  ? ' 

'  But  let  my  lord  reflect  that  he  has 
many  slaves — more  than  he  well  can  find 
use  for ;  and  that,  therefore,  one  less 
may  not  be  of  great  consequence  to 
him.' 

'  Nay,  but  such  a  slave  ! '  responded 
Sergius ;  '  tall,  almost,  as  my  armor 
bearer,  and  strong  as*  an  elephant !  A 
man  who  was  worth  to  me  all  those 
others,  thrice  over,  for  the  use  to  which 
I  could  have  put  him.  The  rest  will 
doubtless  be  of  good  account  in  their 
way.  Some  of  them  will  go  and  dig 
in  my  quarries,  and  a  few  will  be  ex- 
posed in  the  market,  and  will  bring 
their  proper  price.  But  this  Rhodian — 
listen  !  You  know  that  in  a  few  weeks 
the  new  amphitheatre  of  our  emperor 
will  be  opened  with  grand  spectacles 
lasting  many  days.  At  my  audience 
with  him  last  evening  he  spoke  there- 
upon, and  of  the  wild  beasts  he  had 
sent  for  to  give  dignity  to  the  occasion ; 
but  of  this  anon.  You  know  that  for 
months  all  Rome  has  been  preparing 
for  that  time  ? ' 


iEnone  nodded  assent.  Even  had 
she  desired,  she  could  not  have  re- 
mained ignorant  that  the  great  colossus 
of  all  amphitheatres  was  approaching 
completion,  since,  from  her  window,  she 
could  look  down  the  Appian  Way  and 
watch  every  stone  being  laid,  while,  in 
all  societies,  the  magnitude  and  mag- 
nificence of  the  approaching  games 
were  the  theme  of  universal  conversa- 
tion. 

'  Well,'  continued  Sergius,  '  months 
ago — I  hardly  remember  how  many — 
I  wagered  with  the  proconsul  Sardesus 
that  I  would  furnish  for  the  games  the 
superior  gladiator  of  the  two.  Fifteen 
purses  of  a  hundred  sestertia  each ;  a 
large  sum,  but  the  larger  the  better, 
since  I  had  my  armor  bearer  in  my 
mind,  and  felt  certain  to  win.  But 
since  then  I  have  become  attached  to 
this  Drumo.  The  dog  has  twice  saved 
my  life,  and  hence  has  become  too  pre- 
cious to  be  risked ;  for  though  he 
would  most  likely  win  the  day,  yet  a 
chance  thrust  might  destroy  him  at  the 
end.  I  therefore  looked  around  for  a 
substitute,  and  found  him — this  Rho- 
dian slave.  Day  after  day  I  marked 
him  in  the  opposite  ranks,  fighting 
against  us,  and  I  gave  orders  to  capture 
him  alive.  Twice  we  thought  we  had 
secured  him,  and  as  often  did  he  break 
away,  killing  many  of  our  men.  But 
at  last  the  commander  of  one  of  my  co- 
horts obtained  possession  of  his  wife 
and  five  children,  and  sent  him  word 
that  each  day,  until  he  delivered  him- 
self up,  one  of  them  should  be  put  to 
death.' 

'  Surely  that  thing  was  not  done  ? ' 
exclaimed  iEnone,  horror  struck. 

'  As  I  live,  it  was  not  ordered  by  me, 
nor  did  I  learn  of  the  scheme  until  it 
was  too  late  to  arrest  it,'  responded 
Sergius ;  '  else  would  I  have  forbidden 
it.  But  what  would  you  expect  ?  War 
has  its  practices,  and  mercy  is  not  ex- 
actly one  of  them.  And  cruelties  will 
happen,  do  what  we  may.  Whatever 
transpired,  therefore,  was  the  work  of 
the  commander  of  my  first  cohort,  to 
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whoui  I  had  given  directions  to  take 
the  man  alive,  and  who  knew  that  it 
must  be  done,  and  without  troubling 
me  about  the  process.  Perhaps  you  do 
not  care  to  hear  the  rest  ? ' 

'  Go  on,'  said  iEnone,  shuddering 
with  a  sickening  apprehension  of  what 
was  to  come. 

'  Well,  the  first  day  his  oldest  child 
was  slain,  and  the  body  sent  to  him ; 
and  the  next  day  the  second  one  slain, 
and  in  like  manner  sent  to  him ;  and  so 
on  until  but  his  wife  and  one  child 
were  left.  Then  he  came  in  and  gave 
himself  up.' 

'  And  this  brave  man — fighting  for 
his  country — you  have  made  a  slave  of ! ' 
exclaimed  iEnone,  impetuously.  '  He 
has  been  stripped  of  his  family  one  by 
one,  and  now  you  would  place  him  in 
the  arena,  to  be  the  victim  of  wild 
beasts,  or  at  the  best,  of  other  slaves  ! ' 

'  What  else  would  you  wish  ?  The 
man  is  of  a  warlike  nature  ;  and  it  were 
better  for  him  to  bravely  contend  for 
his  life  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor 
himself,  than  ignominiously  to  wear  it 
out  in  the  base  labor  of  the  quarries. 
And  I  will  tell  you  what  I  meant  to 
have  done.  I  know  where  are  his  wife 
and  remaining  child,  with  whom  he 
yesterday  entered  Rome  ;  and  if  in  the 
amphitheatre  he  had  won  the  victory  for 
me,  I  would  have  restored  them  to  him 
and  given  him  his  freedom  besides. 
But  all  that  is  past  now.  In  the  heat 
of  the  moment  I  forgot  him,  and  suf- 
fered this  drunken  dog,  Bassus,  to  take 
his  choice ;  and  he  has  had  too  good 
an  eye  for  what  is  valuable  not  to  se- 
lect the  Rhodian.  Strange,  indeed, 
that  I  should  have  been  so  careless. 
But  throughout  all,  I  never  dreamed 
that  his  taste  would  lead  him  to  do 
more  than  choose  some  slight-built  boy, 
who  could  assist  him  in  his  trade. 
Once,  indeed,  I  feared  for  the  moment 
that  he  would  select  amiss,  and  take  a 
rarely  precious  dwarf,  whom,  both  for 
his  appearance  and  for  his  knowledge 
of  armor,  I  had  reserved  as  a  gift  for 
your  father  ;  and  when  that  danger  was 


past,  I  breathed  freer,  not  calculating 
upon  any  further  mischance.' 

iEnone  remained  silent.  Ready  as 
she  was  at  all  times  to  give  her  utmost 
sympathy  to  her  husband  for  the  slight- 
est annoyance  which  he  might  expe- 
rience, it  seemed  to  her  now  that  his 
complaining  was  puerile  and  unjust, 
so  utterly  had  the  sense  of  his  disap- 
pointment been  swallowed  up,  in  her 
thoughts,  by  the  real  and  tragic  woe 
of  the  Rhodian  captive.  Finding  day 
after  day  his  dead  children  laid  at  his 
very  door — then  separated  rudely  from 
all  who  were  left — and  in  the  end  brought 
chained  into  the  arena,  and  obliged  to 
fight  to  the  death  for  the  pleasure  of 
his  conquerors,  and  perhaps  against  his 
own  countrymen :  why  should  such 
things  be  ?  iEnone  was  no  nerveless 
creature  to  faint  at  the  sight  of  blood. 
The  education  of  all  Romans  of  that 
day  was  adapted  to  a  far  different  re- 
sult, and  she  could  look  with  enjoy- 
ment upon  the  contests  of  wild  beasts, 
or  even  view  without  disapprobation 
the  struggles  of  gladiators  trained  to 
their  work  as  to  a  profession,  and,  of 
their  own  freewill  and  with  full  knowl- 
edge, taking  its  risks  upon  themselves. 
And  yet,  for  all  that,  she  could  not  but 
feel  that  every  hour  there  were  being 
enacted  around  her,  and  as  a  part  of  the 
daily  workings  o/  the  social  system, 
abuses  of  power,  which,  like  the  pres- 
ent, nothing  could  justify ;  and  she 
wondered  whether  it  would  last  for- 
ever, or  whether,  on  the  contrary,  the 
outraged  gods  would  not  some  day 
arise  and  pour  down  upon  this  imperial 
Rome  the  vengeance  due  to  the  op- 
pressed. 

Sergius  partially  read  her  thoughts, 
and  set  himself  to  work  to  reverse  their 
current  and  turn  it  into  a  more  cheerful 
channel.  Drawing  his  seat  closer  to 
her,  he  began  to  speak  to  her  of  more 
pleasant  topics,  telling  of  the  enliven- 
ing incidents  of  his  campaign,  rehears- 
ing the  exploits  of  those  about  him, 
and  dwelling  upon  the  few  occasions 
in  which,  by  some  unusual   departure 
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firom  martial  customs,  mercy  had  been  as  now,  so  successfully  exerted  his  pow- 
shown  to  the  weak  and  helpless,  and  era  of  charming,  that  it  had  sinned  as 
captives  who  were  not  lit  for  slaves  though  no  mere  earthly  love  could  be 
had  not  been  crucified.  The  gift  of  good  enough  reward  for  him.  Could 
fascination  was  one  of  his  distinguish-  it  be  that  in  her  distrust  she  had  been 
ing  traits;  ami  when  he  chose, he  could  the  victim  of  a  momentary  delusion, 
charm,  with  his  winning  speech,  the  and  that  he  would  always  exert  liim- 
most  obdurate  and  unloving.  There-  self  hereafter,  as  now,  to  please  her  ? 
lore,  as  he  now  softly  whispered  these  Might  it  not  be,  after  all,  that  this  great 
narrations  into  ^Enone's  ears,  mingling  happiness,  with  its  tender  whisperings 
gentle  words  of  endearment  with  them,  and  caresses,  would  ever  continue  un- 
it was  not  long  before  she  began  to  broken,  as  in  past  times  ? 
yield  to  the  pleasant  influence,  and  was  '  But,  aha  ! '  he  suddenly  exclaimed, 
almost  ready  to  believe  that  she  had  in  the  tone  of  one  newly  awakened  to 
judged  rashly,  and  that  everything  the  existence  of  a  fact  whose  compara- 
upon  earth  wras  not  so  very  wrong,  tive  unimportance  had  led  to  its  forget- 
Why,  after  all,  should  she  presume  to  fulness  by  him.  '  Let  not  my  own  losses 
criticize  matters  which  did  not  arouse  make  me  indifferent  to  your  pleasure, 
the  discontent  of  the  wisest  of  men  ?  love,  for  I  have  not  been  so.  For  you, 
And  if  the  gods  felt  really  outraged,  and  you  alone,  I  have  reserved  a  gift 
why  did  they  let  their  thunders  sleep  fit  for  the  palace  of  the  CsGsars.' 
so  long  ?  At  the  least,  it  was  not  the  '  A  gift,  my  lord  ?  And  for  me  ? ' 
duty  of  herself,  a  weak  girl,  to  strive  to  '  Yes  ;  but  ask  me  no  questions  now. 
right  the  world.  Her  only  domain  You  shall  see  it  to-morrow.  A  few 
must  be  her  lord's  heart — her  only  rule  hours  only  of  mystery  and  waiting  must 
of  life,  his  will.  yet  elapse  before  I  will  bring  it  to  you. 
Leaning  upon  his  shoulder,  and  look-  Until  then  you  can  enjoy  a  woman's 
ing  up  into  his  face  as  she  listened,  she  pleasure  and  nurse  your  greedy  curios- 
thought  upon  the  old  times,  when  she  ity — hopeless  of  solving  the  enigma 
had  first  met  him,  and  how  he  had  then,  until  I  myself  choose  to  give  the  clew.' 


THE  YOUNG  AUTHOR'S  DREAM. 

'  One  more  Unfortunate.'' 

Alone  in  a  garret  wdiere  cobwebs  hang  thick 

Over  walls  that  display  the  bare  mortar  and  brick, 

Whose  windows  look  down  on  the  roofs  of  back  sheds, 

From  a  height  that  would  dizzy  the  coolest  of  heads, 

A  young  author  sits  by  a  rickety  stand, 

In  a  broken-backed  chair,  with  a  pen  in  his  hand, 

And  patiently  toils  ere  the  sunlight  shall  fade 

To  black  the  last  quire  of  a  ream  of  '  white  laid.' 

The  shadows  have  deepened  that  hang  on  the  wall ; 

But  the  Finis  is  written,  the  pen  is  let  fall ; 

And,  glad  of  a  respite  from  labors  complete, 

His  hands  and  his  head  press  the  last  written  sheet. 
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Sleep  comes  not  alone  ;  for  the  goddess  of  dreams 
Is  accustomed  to  visit  this  blacker  of  reams. 
Like  the  man  that  sits  under  a  monster  balloon, 
And  soars  o'er  the  earth  halfway  up  to  the  moon, 
Now  stepping  at  once  into  Fancy's  fair  car, 
He  sails  from  the  dusky  old  garret  afar  ; 
And,  leaving  the  world  with  its  practical  crowds, 
Such  visions  as  these  meet  his  gaze  in  the  clouds  : 


THE    DREAM. 

Forty  large  editions 
Of  the  '  thrilling  tale  ; ' 

Forty  thousand  dollars, 
Net  proceeds  of  sale. 

Forty  smiling  critics 
Lavishing  their  praise ; 

Forty  famous  florists 
Bidding  for  the  bays. 

Forty  thousand  maidens 

Sitting  up  at  night, 
Poring  o'er  the  volume 

With  intense  delight. 

Forty  thousand  letters 
From  the  country  sent, 

Blurred  by  frequent  teardrops, 
Filled  with  sentiment. 

Forty  scheming  mothers 
Anxious  for  a  match  ; 

Forty  blushing  daughters, 
Each  a  glorious  catch. 

Forty  generations 
Reverence  his  name ; 

Forty  future  ages 
Fortify  his  fame. 


THE    REALITY. 

Forty  dunning  letters 
Coming  every  day ; 

Forty  cents  for  washing, 
"Which  he  cannot  pay. 

Forty  jokes  malicious 
Cracked  by  forty  wags ; 

Forty  pert  young  misses 
Sneering  at  his  rags. 

Forty  old  companions 
Wondering  at  his  mood  ; 

Forty  friends  officious 
Preaching  fortitude. 

Forty  days  of  sadness  ; 

Forty  nights  of  sorrow ; 
Forty  dark  forebodings 

Hanging  o'er  the  morrow. 

Forty  hempen  inches 
Borrowed  from  a  friend  ; 

Rafter  at  the  upper, 
Neck  at  lower,  end. 

Forty  earthy  spadefuls 
On  the  green  hillside  ; 

Forty  lines  of  '  local,' 
Telling  how  he  died. 


-♦♦•- 
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Towakd  the  close  of  July,  1860,  our 
party  gathered  at  Canandaigua,  that 
beautiful  piece  of  Swiss  overland  sce- 
nery, transported  to  Western  New 
York.  Its  Indian  name,  signifying 
i  the  chosen  place,'  was  not  inapt  for 
our  meeting  ground. 

By  the  31st  of  July  we  were  at  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  over  the  Buffalo  and  Lake 
Shore  Railway  and  New  York  Central. 
It  was  a  beautiful  day's  ride,  the  most 
of  the  way  skirting  the  lake,  whose 
broad  expanse  gleamed  in  the  sunshine, 
and  bore  many  a  sail  and  propeller  to 
the  great  havens  of  its  commerce.  The 
railway  borders  fine  towns  and  farms, 
formed  by  the  dense  settlement  of  the 
oak  openings  and  groves  of  the  Western 
Reserve  of  Ohio,  which  was  purchased 
from  the  Holland  Land  Company,  by  a 
company  from  Connecticut,  of  whom 
General  Cleveland,  wdio  names  the  pres- 
ent city,  was  the  agent. 

Cleveland  city,  with  about  forty 
thousand  population,  lies  on  Lake  Erie, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Cuyahoga  River, 
which  forms  its  harbor.  It  is  well 
built,  chiefly  of  the  light  graystone  of 
the  vicinity,  upon  a  declivity  shaded 
with  trees,  among  which  the  buckeye 
hickory  abounds,  has  many  fine  dwell- 
ings, and  presents  a  fair  front  to  the 
lake  view. 

On  the  evening  of  the  31st  July  we 
embarked  on  the  North  Star  for  Su- 
perior City.  She  is  of  first  class,  eleven 
hundred  and  six  tons,  and  bore  an  im- 
mense freight  from  the  East  to  the  re- 
mote peninsula,  in  exchange  for  its 
precious  minerals.  The  entire  sail  from 
Cleveland  to  Superior  is  nine  hundred 
and  sixty-four  miles. 

As  these  boats  are  the  only  means  of 
commerce  and  intercourse  for  the  dwell- 
ers on  the  upper  lakes  above  Detroit, 
very  frequent  are  their  stops  and  calls, 
taking  and  leaving  much  freight,  con- 


suming much  time  on  their  way.  How- 
ever, our  voyage  was  speedy  :  we  ar- 
rived at  our  distant  terminus,  Superior 
City,  very  early  on  the  morning  of  the 
5th  of  August,  making  the  running  time 
about  seventy-five  hours. 

Leaving  Ohio,  one  of  the  earliest  set- 
tled States  of  the  Western  Valley,  and 
organized  sixty  years  since,  our  course 
from  Cleveland  stretched  northwesterly 
across  the  wide  lake,  passing  the  island 
scene  of  Perry's  splendid  triumph,  and 
thence  northerly,  by  its  river,  to  De- 
troit, a  sail  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles,  arriving  early  on  the  1st  of  Au- 
gust. 

The  city  lies  extended  along  its  beau- 
tiful river,  at  one  extremity  guarded  by 
its  old  fort,  and  at  the  other  are  the 
extensive  copper  -  smelting  furnaces, 
where  the  ore  from  the  Superior  mines, 
brought  by  the  steamers,  flows  in  liquid 
copper.  It  is  comparatively  an  ancient 
towm,  settled  as  early  as  1701  as  a 
French  frontier  post ;  and  some  of  its 
land  titles,  always  protected  at  each 
national  change,  with  some  of  its  old 
families,  derive  their  origin  from  these 
early  French  pioneers. 

Our  afternoon  sail  was  up  Detroit 
River  and  the  St.  Clair,  threading  our 
way  among  its  many  verdant  islands 
and  rich  shores  graced  with  numerous 
pretty  villages.  At  9  p.  m.  we  reached 
Port  Huron  and  its  Canadian  opposite 
neighbor,  Sarnia.  At  this  point  is  the 
southern  outlet  of  Lake  Huron,  distant 
seventy-three  miles  from  Detroit.  Sar- 
nia is  also  the  western  depot  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railway  of  Canada,  while 
Windsor,  facing  Detroit,  terminates  the 
Canadian  Great  Western.  From  Sarnia, 
passing  old  Fort  Gratiot,  over  to  Port 
Huron,  the  railway  ferry  boat,  propelled 
by  the  current  only,  transfers  its  pas- 
sengers to  the  cars  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
line,  on  Michigan  soil,  and  by  a  short 
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branch  intersects  the  Michigan  Central  ment  with  the  wigwam  and  canoe  of 

Railroad,  a  few  miles  west  of  Detroit,  the  Indian  half  breeds,  who  are  still 

For  over  twelve  hundred  miles  this  iron  fishing  and  hunting  round  the  graves 

road,  fitly  named  the    Grand  Trunk,  of  their  ancestors — once  the  fiercest  of 

transports  our  Western  products.     En-  all  the  warrior  races  that  scarce  forty 

tering  Lake  Huron,  with  its  innumer-  years  ago    as    sovereigns    roamed    its 

able    islands    and    almost    wilderness  wilds. 

shores,  our  sail  through  it,  of  two  hun-  The  majestic  solitudes  of  these  lakes 

dred    and    seventy-five    miles    in    all,  first  received  the  white  man  in  1679, 

brought  us  early,  on  the  2d  of  August,  when  the  discoverers  La  Salle  and  Hen- 

off    Saginaw    and    Thunder    Bays,  its  nepin,  in  the  vessel  of  sixty  tons,  which 

western  arms,  with  Presque  Isle,  the  they    had    built    with    their    Indians 

Great  Manitoulin  Island,  bearing  north  at  Cayuga   Creek,  sailed  up  Niagara 

by  east ;    and    by  noon,  we    reached  River,  Lakes  Erie,  St.  Clair,  and  Huron, 

Point  de  Tour,  at   the  outlet  of    St.  to  Mackinaw,  and  thence  through  Lake 

Mary's  River,  three  hundred  miles  from  Michigan  to  the  mouth  of  Green  Ray. 

Detroit,  lying  opposite  to  Drummond's  Entering  Lake  Erie  on  the  7th  of  Au- 

Island.  gust,  1691,  they  arrived  at  Green  Bay 

Point  de  Tour  has  but  a  solitary  on  the  2d  of  September  following,  en- 
dwelling,  from  whose  roof  rises  the  countering  many  storms  and  cautiously 
light  tower.  Its  inmates  are  said  to  seeking  their  untried  way.  After  gath- 
have  preferred  this  solitude  to  the  ering  a  rich  cargo  of  furs,  the  vessel,  in 
crowded  refinement  of  a  New  England  charge  of  the  pilot  and  five  men,  start- 
city.  Shortly  after,  and  still  coasting  ed  to  return,  and  was  heard  of  no  more, 
the  western  side,  we  stopped  at  Church's  She  doubtless  perished  with  her  crew 
Landing,  where  an  enterprising  New  in  a  gale  on  Lake  Huron.  She  carried 
Englander  has  built  his  log  houses  in  seven  cannon,  was  well  manned  and 
the  forest,  amid  the  Indians,  and  drives  armed,  adorned  with  carved  griffin  and 
an  active  commerce  in  raspberry  jam.  eagle  heads,  and  bore  the  banner  and 
His  trade  has  prospered,  and  he  had  religion  of  France  amid  all  the  border 
just  completed  a  new  and  handsome  tribes. 

dwelling.      Fourteen      miles      farther  Surely  the  voyage  of  Columbus,  dis- 

brought  us  to  Saut  Sainte  Marie,  or  the  covering  Hispaniola,  while  sailing  be- 

rapids  of  the  eastern  outlet   of  Lake  fore  and  obeying  the  trade  winds,  did 

Superior.  not  surpass  in  real  adventure  this  sim- 

Lake  Huron  is  at  an  average  height  pie  expedition  of  those  half-warrior 
of  five  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet  pioneer  voyageurs,  Fathers  Hennepin 
above  the  sea  level,  and  one  hundred  and  La  Salle.  The  memory  of  their 
feet  in  depth  below  Lake  Superior,  with  visit  is  yet  immortal  in  the  local  names 
a  length  in  direct  line  of  two  hundred  given  by  them  and  still  cherished  ; 
and  seventy-five  miles,  from  Port  Hu-  while  the  influence  of  France  still  Hu- 
ron to  Saut  Sainte  Marie.  Georgian  Bay,  gers  at  Detroit  and  many  other  promi- 
to  the  east  of  the  Great  Manitoulin  Isl-  nent  points  in  this  wide  region,  once 
and,  is  its  broad  eastern  expansion ;  the  empire  of  Louis  XIV. 
while,  on  the  west,  the  Straits  of  Macki-  We  reached  the  Saut  Sainte  Marie 
naw  open  into  the  vast  expanse  of  Lake  about  4  p.  m.  of  the  2d  of  August. 
Michigan,  extending  a  length  of  four  Here  the  River  St.  Mary,  or  the  eastern 
hundred  and  forty-six  miles  to  Chicago,  outlet  of  Lake  Superior,  after  a  wide 
The  borders  of  Lake  Huron  are  sparsely  course  of  fifty  miles,  gathers  the  multi- 
peopled.  The  primitive  forest  bends  tude  of  its  waters  into  a  narrow  chan- 
over  the  lake's  clear  waters,  and  sur-  nel  of  less  than  a  mile  in  width  and 
rounds  the  log  cabin  or  infant  settle-  length,  of  swift  and  impassable  rapids. 
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The  grand  Ship  Canal,  with  its 
stone  banks  of  about  eighty  feet  width 
and  three  locks,  transports  the  largest 
tonnage  around  these  rapids.  This 
great  work  was  completed  in  1857  by 
the  contractors,  Erastus  Corning,  of 
New  York,  Fairbanks,  and  others,  for 
a  contract  price  of  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  acres  of  land,  chiefly 
mineral,  in  the  State  of  Michigan. 
During  our  steamer's  canal  passage 
of  about  two  hours,  we  were  interested 
by  the  picturesque  scenery,  untenanted 
save  by  the  wigwam  and  the  bark 
canoe.  As  usual,  upon  the  arrival  of 
the  steamer,  the  long  canoe,  steadily 
held  by  a  single  boy  and  paddle,  in  a 
current  swift  as  the  Niagara,  shoots  out 
into  the  Saut,  while  the  Indian,  stand- 
ing erect  in  the  canoe,  poising  his  har- 
poon and  scrap  net,  strikes  or  swoops 
in  the  large  and  delicious  wdiite  fish, 
assured  of  a  capacious  basketful  and 
more,  before  the  steamer  leaves  the 
canal. 

And  thus  we  floated  onward  to  the 
bosom  of  great  Superior. 

Our  course  was  along  the  St.  Mary 
outlet,  northwesterly  toward  White 
Fish  Point,  on  the  main  south  shore, 
projecting  far  out  into  the  lake.  We 
were  hence  carried  miles  away  from 
sight  of  the  famed-pictured  rocks  or 
of  any  land.  Tending  southerly  and 
still  westward,  we  steamed  on  over  the 
dark  waters,  during  a  serene  night, 
until  daylight  showed  us  the  beautiful 
town  of  Marquette.  Scarce  seven  years 
old,  the  fruit  of  the  iron  mining  in  its 
vicinity,  it  spreads  its  neat  white  cot- 
tages around  the  crescent  of  its  bay 
and  river  on  an  amphitheatre  of  hills. 
The  rail  train  destined  to  Bai  de  Noc, 
on  Green  Bay,  and  finished  to  Marquette 
Mines,  in  all  some  eighteen  miles,  was 
starting  upon  our  arrival.  Marquette, 
though  so  young,  a  mere  group  of  cot- 
tages, fronting  a  wilderness,  from  its 
rich  mines  of  the  best  iron,  has  become 
at  once  a  scene  of  industry  and  large 
outlay  of  capital ;  while  the  beauty  of 
its  position  and  its  unrivalled  climate, 


surpassing  all  others  on  Lake  Superior, 
have  already  made  it  the  most  attrac- 
tive summer  resort,  as  well  lor  the 
pleasure  traveller  as  the  pulmonary  in- 
valid. Its  climate,  without  the  sea  air, 
lias  a  cool,  silken  softness,  reminding  one 
of  Newport,  Rhode  Island.  It  is  more 
equable  and  certain  ;  the  summer  aver- 
age is  66°,  and  the  winter  41°  ;  while 
the  lake  wind  and  evaporation  secure 
it  from  the  rapid  changes  of  the  sea 
shores. 

Marquette  is  the  lake  port  and  entre- 
pot of  the  short  range  of  iron  mountains 
which  adjoin  their  sisters,  known  as 
the  Porcupine  Mountains,  in  whose 
depths  lies  the  famous  copper  ore,  not 
unmixed  with  silver  and  other  precious 
deposits.  This  great  mountain  fortress 
extends  from  Marquette  to  Montreal 
River,  beyond  Ontonagon,  the  wrestern 
boundary  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  in 
a  line  of  about  twelve  to  eighteen  miles 
south  of  the  lake,  and  often  approaches 
two  thousand  feet  in  height,  lifting 
its  forest  sides  in  constant  view  for 
more  than  two  hundred  miles.  Leav- 
ing Marquette  and  the  iron  range  at 
7  a.  m.,  on  the  3d  of  August,  we  sailed 
for  Portage,  the  first  harbor  in  the 
copper  mountains,  arriving  about  noon. 

Portage  is  a  shallow  bay  or  mouth 
of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  on  the 
east  shore  of  Keewaiwonah  Promontory, 
or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  Keweenaw 
Point.  The  mines  and  town  of  Por- 
tage lie  at  the  mountains,  about  sixteen 
miles  inland.  A  few  huts  were  the 
only  signs  of  settlement  at  the  bay. 
Tugs  landed  the  freight  and  passengers, 
and  we  soon  left  the  wooded  bank  for 
the  broad  expanse  of  the  lake,  turning 
the  head  of  the  promontory,  and  at 
5  P.  M.  reaching  Copper  Harbor  on 
its  northwest  shore.  Here  we  lay 
till  morning.  The  village  is  small,  at 
the  base  of  a  lower  range  of  mineral 
mountains,  spurs  of  the  main  chain. 

The  Clarke  Copper  Mine  is  within 
two  miles  of  the  wharf.  This  mine,  like 
many  others,  has  had  many  owners.  It 
had  just  gone  through  the  exrjeriments 
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of  a  French  company,  which  expended  dians.  They  are  arranged  as  extensive 
its  capital,  as  alleged,  in  building  fine  tenements  within,  pierced  for  musketry, 
roads,  bridges,  and  residences  for  its  and  only  in  some  cases  with  terraces 
agents,  while  the  mining  had  scarcely  for  cannon.  These  frontier  forts,  long 
reached  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  the  dwelling  of  the  hunter  or  his  family 
deep,  and  then  employed  only  six  in  the  wilderness,  were  guarded  by  the 
Frenchmen  as  its  miners,  whose  ore  company  of  troops  who  protected  the 
product  was  little  over  three  per  cent,  settlers  and  maintained  the  sovereignty 
of  copper.  In  other  hands,  perhaps,  it  of  our  flag  and  nation  over  these  re- 
may  now  yield  a  better  reward.  mote  wilds.     They  are  always  placed 

We  were  much  amused  with  the  de-  in  the  most  eligible  and  commanding 

scription  given  by  these  Frenchmen  of  positions,  and  seem  as  if  by  design  to 

the  mishaps  of  their  ill-directed  enter-  have  secured  the   settlement   of  these 

prise.    Persistent  as  Chinese,  resembling  points,  which  in  all  cases  have  become 

many  others  of  the  French  nation  in  the  thronged  cities  or  favorite  towns  of 

their  ignorance  of   our    country,  Ian-  the  ever-growing  "West.     Thus,  in  Eu- 

guage,    or    customs,  they    had  passed  rope,  the  ancient  Roman  fortified  camps 

through  many  droll    blunders,  which  on    their    frontiers    founded   Cologne, 

rendered  their  narrative  highly  enter-  Chester,   Vienna,   Milan,   Verona,   and 

taining.  other  cities,  once  their  military  outposts 

Copper  Harbor,  although  so  small,  against  barbarism, 

only  then  claiming  about  seventy  legal  About  7  A.  m.  of  the  4th  August,  we 

voters  in  the  entire  township,  includ-  left  Copper  Harbor  on  our  course,  and 

ing  the  mines,  was  promised  the  un-  soon  reached  Eagle  River.     This  is  an- 

usual  treat  of  a  political  address  that  other  copper-mining  settlement,  strag- 

evening,  as  duly  placarded,  from  a  gen-  gling  along  its  poor  harbor,  somewhat 

tleman,  who  was  then    candidate  for  larger  than  Copper  Harbor,  and  more 

Governor  of   Michigan,  and   came  in  picturesque.      Landing  a  few  of  our 

our  boat.     The  apathy  and  indifference  company,  we  sailed  to  Ontonagon,  the 

of  the  free  and  enlightened  electors  of  largest    of    these    copper-mine  towns 

Copper   Harbor  were  remarkable.     A  (perhaps  two  thousand  in  population), 

small,  dingy  room,  adjoining  the  only  and  situated  upon  a  sand  reach  at  the 

store,  was    the    destined    arena  ;    and  mouth  of  its  river,  which  leads  to  the 

therein,  dimly  lighted  by  some  tallow  Great  Minnesota  Mine,  eighteen  miles 

candles,  long  sat  the  candidate — alone :  distant. 

a    rejected    Timon,   whose    reflections  Early  in  the  clear  morning  of  the  5th 

were  never  published.     The  only  inter-  of  August,  we  were  moving  up  Allouez 

est  taken   in  the  meeting  (that  came  Bay.      Sounding    slowly  over  its  bar, 

under  my  notice)  was  an  anxious  in-  and  passing  Minnesota  Point  and  Isl- 

quiry  by  the  owner  of  the  building  for  and,  between  the  mouths  of  the  Rivers 

his  rent  and  expense  of  candles,  etc.,  St.  Louis  and  Nemadji,  we  arrived  at 

payment  of  which  was  alleged  to  have  Superior  City,  our  destined  haven, 

been  refused  by  the  candidate.  Superior    City,    by    its    pretentious 

Singularly  happy   Copper    Harbor  !  name,  great  distance,  and  our  expecta- 

your  contented  equanimity  is  unruffled  tions,  had  risen  to  much  importance  in 

by  all  the  stormy  strife  of  politicians.  our  imagination,  but  the  actual  scene 

Its  lake  front  is  graced  by  a  fort,  presented  a  wide  contrast.  A  large 
now  and  long  since  a  water-cure  estab-  town — or  metropolis — on  a  poor  har- 
lishment.  All  these  Western  forts,  erect-  bor,  without  interior  resources  or  corn- 
ed many  years  ago,  seem  not  intended  munications,  had  been  hastily  projected, 
for  offence,  but  rather  as  stockades  or  It  is  called  the  head  of  ocean  naviga- 
blockhouses  of    shelter  from  the  In-  tion,  and  the  terminus  of  many  pro- 
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posed  but  as  yet  imaginary  railroads. 

While  the  titles  to  all  the  hind  are  still 
in  litigation,  the  wilderness  shades  its 
streets,  and,  saying  the  rare  arrival  of 
the  Indian  mail  carrier  on  snow  shoes, 
during  six  months  of  intense  cold,  they 
are  Isolated  from  all  humanity.  Its 
grand  prospectus,  some  five  years  be- 
fore, had  drawn  there  about  three  thou- 
sand people ;  and  soon  afterward, 
starved  and  disappointed,  nearly  all, 
save  perhaps  five  hundred,  had  desert- 
ed. About  two  miles  of  streets,  plank- 
ed from  the  mud,  with  frame  dwellings, 
had  been  constructed,  and  they  had 
already  attained  the  first  municipal 
blessing — taxes — to  the  total  of  $45,000, 
payable  by  this  feeble  remnant  of 
a  settlement,  mainly  of  abandoned 
dwellings.  Should  the  railroads  so 
frequently  surveyed  and  designed  to 
terminate  here  be  really  built,  Superior 
City  may  see,  to  some  extent,  in  future 
years,  somewhat  of  that  prosperity 
which  its  projectors,  blinded  by  their 
hopes,  had  thought  already  realized. 

Few  positions  are  more  picturesque. 
In  front,  the  shores  of  Portland  and 
Minnesota  rise  in  beautiful  grandeur, 
and  the  bay  and  harbor,  although  im- 
perfect, are  richly  wooded  and  very 
graceful ;  while,  all  the  way  thither, 
from  La  Pointe,  the  lake's  waters,  lying 
among  the  mountains,  shadowed  by 
their  heavy  foliage,  remind  one  much 
of  the  scenery  of  the  Lower  Danube. 
This  ghost  of  a  city  had  not  much  left 
of  interest,  and  we  passed  our  day  in 
arranging  for  the  journey  across  the 
country  southward  to  St.  Paul. 

And  here  we  found  ourselves  really 
pioneers.  No  road  or  transport  was 
alleged  to  exist.  We  persevered.  In- 
dians and  trappers  beset  us  with  their 
projects  of  tracking  and  portage  by  the 
St.  Croix  and  other  rivers,  requiring  a 
camp  life  with  strange  companions  of 
nearly  a  month  to  accomplish  the  dis- 
tance of  only  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
three  miles,  equivalent  to  that  of  Al- 
bany from  New  York.  A  military  road 
direct  through  the  wilderness  had 
vol.  v. — 27 


been  often  surveyed,  and  once  cut 
through,  of  about  eighty  feet  width,  to 
near  Sunrise  City,  fifty  miles  from  St. 
Paul  ;  at  which  point  the  dense  forest 
spreads  into  oak  openings  and  beautiful 
prairies.  This  single  cutting,  long  over- 
grown in  lofty  pines,  with  the  frequent 
surveys  and  contracts,  from  the  year 
1852  to  1857,  had  cost  the  United  States 
Government,  for  this  distance  of  about 
one  hundred  and  twelve  miles,  $150,- 
000 ;  and  no  actual  road  had  ever  yet 
been  made.  Fortunately  for  our  enter- 
prise, we  met  a  gentleman  who  had 
just  groped  through  safely  on  horse- 
back. We  were  reassured,  and  en- 
gaged the  only  available  wagon  and 
team — a  small,  frail  aifair,  devoid  of 
cover,  seats,  or  springs ;  and,  with  am- 
ple provisions,  perched  upon  our  lug- 
gage, we  rolled  out  of  Superior  City 
that  evening,  and,  passing  its  signifi- 
cantly large  cemetery,  we  at  once  en- 
tered the  forest.  These  woods  are 
chiefly  of  pine,  cedar,  tamarack,  or  hem- 
lock, gigantic  in  size,  a  dreary  solitude, 
unvisited  by  any  bird  or  game,  save 
an  occasional  hawk  or  owl.  They  are 
but  the  southern  outposts  of  that  forest 
army  which  begirds  Hudson's  Bay,  and 
sj)reads  its  gloomy  barrier  of  the  same 
trees  around  the  dominions  of  the  Ice 
King,  while  it  is  the  only  forest  to  be 
met  with  in  all  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

The  width  of  about  eighty  feet — that 
theoretical  road  for  which  the  United 
States  had  paid  so  often  and  so  well — 
was  seen  between  the  mightiest  sentinel 
trees  ;  but  in  the  midst  had  sprung  up 
a  fresh  growth,  often  nearly  one  hun- 
dred feet  high,  surrounded  by  huge 
stumps,  and  heavy  undergrowth  of  the 
renewing  forest,  varied  with  hopeless 
mu dholes  and  swamps,  and  only  at 
intervals  of  about  twenty  miles  was 
there  any  habitation. 

Such  was  the  great  military  road. 
Perhaps  its  progress  equalled  the  actual 
wants  of  this  region ;  for  population 
had  not  yet  crowded  any  of  the  forest 
borders.  It  was  then  by  the  adjoining 
townships,    under    State    laws,   feebly 
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commencing  to  be  really  made  as  a  sell  the  land.  It  still  remains  a  swamp 
road ;  and  frequently  we  halted  at  the  bordering  Snake  River,  in  the  bosom 
camps  of  these  hardy  sons  of  toil.  Our  of  the  wilderness  ;  and  its  entire  pop- 
first  twenty-one  miles  to  Twin  Lakes,  ulation  was  only  one  German  and  his 
at  the  best  speed,  with  good  horses,  family— really  indefinite  in  number  of 
occupied  eight  hours,  three  of  which,  children — and  two  log  houses,  between 
in  the  middle  of  the  night,  were  passed  which  he  vibrated  at  pleasure, 
under  deluging  rain  accompanied  by  Our  arrival  was  in  another  violent 
thunder  and  lightning  of  the  most  ap-  rain,  lasting  far  into  the  night ;  but  we 
palling  grandeur,  thumping  in  the  shel-  considered  ourselves,  by  this  time,  road 
terless  wagon  over  stumps  and  bog-  and  water  proof.  On  the  river  shore, 
holes  through  the  dreary  woods.  by  the  red  glare  of  the  fire  light  a  Wig- 
Twin  Lakes — or  the  isthmus  between  warn  and  some  Indians  were  visible  ; 
two  small  lakes,  in  the  depths  of  the  and  frequently  we  heard  their  rifle 
forest — is  a  solitary  log  house  and  shots.  To  our  surprise,  in  the  morning, 
stable.  Its  proprietor  and  our  landlord  instead  of  deer,  they  brought  in  a  large 
for  the  night's  shelter  was,  I  believe,  basket  of  lake  trout,  each  pierced 
named  John  Smith.  With  his  family  through  the  head  with  a  bullet  when 
he  had  lived  there,  keeping  this  hotel  approaching  the  fire  light, 
for  some  years,  owning  several  lots  in  Morning  found  us  early  on  our  hard 
the  paper  City  of  Twin  Lakes,  rich  in  way  to  the  famed  City  of  Fortuna,  whose 
the  anticipated  tide  of  gain  to  flow  picture  displayed  a  similar  origin  and 
from  the  crowded  thoroughfare  of  the  imagination,  and  its  reality  was  even 
great  military  road.  more  doleful. 

Happy  man  !  we  were  the  first  party  Fortuna  City,  on  Kettle  River,  in  the 
on  wheels  that  had  yet  essayed  the  road,  woods,  contained  three  log  cabins,  and 
Perhaps  his  posterity,  by  patience,  may  no  inhabitants.  A  boy  came  hither, 
win  their  reward.  perhaps  from  Superior,  the  day  before, 
Our  rain  deluge,  with  sheeted  light-  to  meet  our  party.  After  repelling 
ning  and  pealing  thunder,  was  cease-  some  furious  charges  of  the  mosquito 
less  throughout  the  night.  Its  echoes  cavalry,  who  displayed  their  vigor  after 
amid  the  forest  solitudes  were  awful ;  long  starving,  we  gave  up  the  con- 
and  our  fitful  sleep  was  varied  by  the  test,  and  attempted  sleep, 
rain  dripping  between  the  logs  of  our  To  our  log  cabin  had  come  that  day 
shelter.  ■  several  engineers,  who  formed  a  survey- 
However,  morning  came  at  last,  ing  party  for  another  railroad  project, 
bright,  clear,  and  calm ;  and  early  we  passing  through  this  forest  from  St. 
resumed  our  wagon  and  way-picking  Paul,  whence  they  had  started  a  month 
among  the  familiar  logs  and  stumps,  before  with  an  ample  wagon  train, 
contesting  as  for  life  with  legions  of  The  Indians  had  murdered  the  drivers 
mosquitoes,  sandflies,  etc.  And  thus  and  captured  the  wagons  with  their 
we  made  thirty  miles  farther  (halting  entire  property ;  and  in  their  destitu- 
at  a  camp  for  dinner)  to  the  City  of  tion  they  sought  this  only  shelter.  We 
Chengwatana,  which  is  so  named  on  the  took  them  forward  with  us  into  St. 
large  and  beautiful  map  thereof,  pre-  Paul,  and  were  greatly  indebted  for 
pared  in  New  York.  It  is  laid  out  in  their  intelligent  society  and  kind  atten- 
Broadways,  Fifth  Avenues,  Lydig  Av-  tions. 

enue,  and,  I  believe,  Daly  Square,  so  Fortuna  City  had  one  peculiar  inter- 
named  from  J.  Daly,  of  New  York,  est  to  us ;  it  was  the  last  halt  and  lodg- 
with  parks,  colleges,  etc.,  etc.,  adequate  ing  in  the  forest.  Our  next  day's  ride 
for  a  million  of  inhabitants.  This  fine  — if  such  it  may  be  called — brought  us 
imaginary  picture  proved  unavailing  to  to   the   oak   openings  at    Folsom's,  a 
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clearing  on  the  southern  skirt  of  this 
wilderness,  and  shortly  after  to  Sunrise 
City. 

Our  forest  journey  to-day  was  varied 
by  the  utter  collapse  of  the  wagon  in  a 
vain  charge  upon  an  obstinate  stump  ; 
and  perforce  we  walked  for  miles,  till 
reaching  a  camp  of  the  road  workers 
on  the  farther  bank  of  Grindstone 
River,  we  joyfully  forded  and  found 
shelter  from  the  noontide  heat  and 
mosquitoes ;  while  the  German  sutler, 
who  alone  remained,  busied  himself  in 
his  primitive  al  fresco  cookery,  which 
we  enjoyed,  and  then,  exchanging  to 
another  wagon,  hastened  on  to  our  des- 
tination. 

The  oak  openings — those  grand  park- 
like expanses  and  rolls  of  land,  with 
stately  groups  of  giant  oaks — far  sur- 
passing all  culture  of  man,  set  out  by 
the  Creator  on  such  a  noble  forest  back- 
ground, never  looked  more  majestic 
and  beautiful.  They  were  vocal  with 
singing  birds,  and  filled  with  life ;  at 
their  foot  thronged  the  grouse  or 
prairie  chicken,  darting  through  the 
high  flowering  grasses  (richer  than  all 
garden  flowers)  in  such  numbers  that 
but  a  few  feet  from  our  wheels  we  shot 
them  in  great  abundance. 

Sunrise  City — a  village  but  of  yester- 
day (public  lands,  for  sale  by  proclama- 
tion, adjoining) — is  beautifully  placed 
on  Sunrise  River,  and  might  have  then 
contained  about  five  hundred  inhabit- 
ants, whose  neat  wdiite  cottages  and 
pleasant  streets,  bordering  a  romantic 
river  and  bridge,  made  a  picture  not 
unlike  the  scenery  of  Warwickshire, 
England. 

We  reached  here — fifty  miles  still  north 
of  St.  Paul — to  pass  the  first  night  of 
our  ride  in  a  comfortable  dwelling. 

Many  a  fine  farm,  just  cleared  and 
broken,  attracted  us  here,  and  hence 
along  the  prairie  road  into  St.  Paul, 
where  we  arrived  at  the  close  of  the 
following  day,  which  proved  to  be,  as 
we  kept  no  calendar,  Thursday,  the 
9th  of  August. 

Our  drive  this  last  day  led  past  nu- 


merous linked  lakes,  with  their  borders 
of  the  tall  Minnesota  rice  grass  in  flow- 
er, the  home  of  the  canvas  back,  peli- 
can, and  swan.  Passing  through  the 
village  of  Little  Canada,  we  rode  on  to 
Minnehaha  Prairie  along  its  gentle,  ver- 
dant slope,  and  lapse  of  shining  waters 
of  Twelve  Lakes,  graced  with  the  names 
of  Como,  Garcia,  etc.,  and  adorned  with 
many  a  pretty  boat  and  sail.  A  few 
miles  further  brought  us  to  the  upper 
terrace  of  beautiful  St.  Paul. 

As  pioneers  of  this  wilderness  route, 
we  met  with  marked  attention  from 
all,  and  passed  some  agreeable  days  at 
St.  Paul,  Fort  Snelling,  Minneapolis, 
St.  Anthony,  and  their  numerous  points 
of  interest.  Our  homeward  route  was 
by  the  Mississppi  River  to  Prairie  du 
Chien,  where  old  Fort  Crawford,  then 
a  mere  tenement,  commands  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Wisconsin  River  with  the  Fa- 
ther of  Waters.  This  sail  of  three  hun- 
dred miles  consumed  forty-eight  hours. 

The  river  banks  recede  and  advance 
in  lake-like  expanses  along  its  winding 
course,  and  their  richly  wooded  heights, 
crowned  with  red  sandstone,  resemble 
the  ruined  Rhine  castles.  The  sail 
through  Lake  Pepin,  and  between  the 
States  of  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  Wiscon- 
sin, was  varied  by  frequent  and  thriving 
towns  and  villages. 

From  Prairie  du  Chien — a  picture  of 
straggling  despair — by  the  Milwaukie 
and  Prairie  du  Chien  Railroad,  and 
the  Northwestern  Railroad,  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-two  miles,  we  reached 
Chicago,  and  passed  through  a  crowd 
of  beautiful  towns,  in  a  State  scarce  a 
generation  since  reclaimed  from  the 
Indians.  Familiar  railroads  transported 
us  from  Chicago  to  Detroit,  Niagara, 
Albany,  and  New  York. 

Our  whole  distance  of  travel  in  three 
weeks  was  thirty-four  hundred  and 
forty-one  miles.  It  was  brief,  but  spiced 
with  adventure,  and  over  a  field  of  vast 
interest,  present  and  future. 

Our  beautiful  country,  made  one  and 
indivisible  by  the  great  and  good  Au- 
thor of  its  existence,  through  its  mighty 
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natural  features,  has,  among  its  chief 
grandeurs,  this  water  system  of  the 
great  northern  lakes,  the  frontier  of  the 
ever-progressive  and  patriotic  West 
and  North.  In  dimensions,  sublimity, 
and  beauty,  by  the  consent  of  all,  it  is 
without  parallel  on  earth. 

A  volume  of  the  purest  fresli  water 
is  gathered  in  Lake  Superior,  without 
visible,  adequate  supply,  to  a  depth  of 
one  thousand  feet,  with  a  length  of 
near  five  hundred  miles,  and  average 
breadth  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles, 
on  a  bottom  lifted  six  hundred  feet 
above  sea  level. 

This  incalculable  mass  of  water 
moves  its  limpid  wave  through  the  Saut 
Sainte  Marie  into  its  twin  seas,  Lakes 
Michigan  and  Huron,  then  by  St.  Clair 
and  Detroit  Rivers  is  poured  through 
Lake  Erie,  ever  gradually  descending, 
till,  at  great  Niagara,  '  The  Thunder 
of  the  Waters,'  it  tosses  in  fury  along 
its  rapids,  leaps  the  cataract  in  glory, 
at  a  rate  of  one  hundred  millions  of 
tons  of  water  the  hour,  and  then  sweeps 
away  into  Lake  Ontario,  to  form  that 
northern  Mississippi,  the  River  St. 
Lawrence,  which,  for  over  one  thou- 
sand miles,  holds  on  its  ever  increasing 
and  widening  current,  in  majesty  to  the 
broad  Atlantic.  By  the  canals  at  the 
Falls  and  Saut  Sainte  Marie,  direct  and 
continuous  ship  and  steam  navigation 
for  sea-going  vessels  from  the  Atlantic 
to  Superior  City,  the  extreme  North- 
west, or  Chicago  on  the  Southwest,  over 
three  thousand  miles  through  the  heart 
of  the  continent,  is  open,  while  the 
American  coast  line  along  these  great 
waters,  exceeds  thirty-two  hundred 
miles.  Complete  in  itself,  the  source 
of  life,  health,  fine  climate,  fertility, 
wealth,  and  countless  blessings  to  all 
its  shores  and  valleys,  it  is  divided  by 
lofty  barriers  from  all  the  other  chief 
water  systems  of  the  United  States. 
The  Mississippi  rises  in  the  highlands 
of  Minnesota  at  Lake  Itasca,  more  than 
one  hundred  miles  west  of  Lake  Su- 
perior, and  gathers  in  its  course  all  the 
rivers  of  its  valley.     Still  loftier  moun- 


tains separate  the  sources  of  the  Hud- 
son and  Connecticut,  and  the  other 
rivers  of  the  Atlantic  slope. 

Blessed  with  soil  and  climate  unsur- 
passed, and  a  Government  the  nearest 
to  perfection,  this  region,  watered  by  a 
mighty  inland  ocean,  is  already  the 
chief  granary  of  the  world,  as  well  as 
its  great  mineral  store,  although  its  rail- 
way system  is  not  yet  extended  to  its  ut- 
most limits  ;  and  beyond  Michigan  it  is 
scarce  thirty  years  since  the  Americans 
gained  a  settlement  in  its  borders. 

The  greatness  of  ancient  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa  gathered  along  the  shores 
and  harbors  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  all 
beyond  was  barbarism,  bound  to  the 
sovereigns  of  the  Midland  Sea  only  by 
terror  of  arms.  Even  to  this  day,  the 
laws  and  literature  of  those  master  na- 
tions are  yet  dominant  in  all  the  learn- 
ing and  social  polity  of  Europe.  This 
great  northern  water  system  is  geo- 
graphicaly  the  Mediterranean  of  the 
North  American  continent,  and  Minne- 
sota, the  actual  centre,  is  its  omphalos. 

The  geographical  centre  of  North 
America  in  the  heart  of  Minnesota  is 
also  the  pinnacle  of  its  watershed — the 
central  source  of  the  majestic  rivers 
whose  vast  basins  determine  the  physi- 
cal contour,  climates,  products,  com- 
merce, industry,  and  political  destiny 
of  two-fifths  of  the  whole  continent. 

With  such  a  theatre  for  development, 
the  future  of  this  great  area,  in  near 
grasp,  surpasses  conception.  Egypt, 
with  it  endless  renown,  dwindles  into 
insignificance  in  comparison.  The 
paramount  supremacy  of  any  nation 
depends  wholly  on  its  utility  to  the 
rest  of  mankind. 

The  warrior  nation  yields  in  turn  to 
a  stronger  foe,  while  all  alike  are  will- 
ing tributaries  to  the  natural  arbiter 
of  commerce  and  source  of  food  supply. 
Wars,  by  the  laws  of  Providence,  at- 
tend the  convulsions  of  national  change 
and  growth  ;  but  all  alike  ever  welcome 
the  white-winged  doves  of  commerce 
as  the  ministers  and  messengers  of  na- 
tional glory  and  prosperity. 
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ENGLISH   AND   AMEHICAN   TAXATION. 

TnERE  have  been  few  more  striking  profitable,  at  such  a  time,  to  examine 

circumstances  connected  with  the  tran-  the  history  of  English  taxation  in  the 

scendent    changes  which    have   taken  great  periods  of  similar  trial  through 

place  in  this  country  during  the  past  which  that  nation  has  passed, 
three  years  than  the  steady  verification,         The  great  rebellion   marks   the   era 

amid  every  change,  of  those  great  prin-  of  the  adoption  of  a  regular  system  of 

ciples  of  political  economy  which,  dur-  taxation  in  Great  Britain.      'From   a 

ing  the  past  half  century,  have  been  period  of  immemorial  antiquity,'  says 

the  practical  guides  of  European  legisla-  Macaulay,  '  it  had  been  the  practice  of 

tion.    In  fact,  under  the  pressure  of  war  every  English  Government  to  contract 

we  are  slowly  coming  to  realize  our  fel-  debts ;  what  the  Revolution  introduced 

lowship  with  the  communities  of  the  wTas  the   practice  of   honestly  paying 

Old  World  in  the  laws  of  social  change,  them.' 

Step  by  step  the  nation  is  now  passing  The  change  is  significant  of  the  tri- 
through  all  the  changes  in  its  internal  umph  of  the  people.  It  was  found,  on 
and  domestic  condition  that  tcok  place  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion,  that 
in  Great  Britain  in  the  wars  with  Na-  not  even  an  army  of  Puritans  could  be 
polcon.  Struck  with  the  novelty  and  sustained  without  money.  The  plan 
apparent  anomalies  of  our  condition,  of  weekly  assessments  'was  at  first 
we  have  been  inclined  to  feel  that  it  adopted.  It  was  unequal  and  frequent- 
was  without  parallels  in  history.  But  ly  oppressive.  In  1643  it  was  pro- 
in  that  period  of  English  history  which  posed,  in  the  republican  Parliament,  to 
beheld  a  suspension  of  specie  payment  place  a  tax  on  the  manufacture  of  beer 
protracted  twenty  years,  an  enormous  and  cider.  The  proposition  was  not 
expansion  of  the  currency — the  appre-  at  first  favorably  received.  That  sol- 
vation of  gold — a  rise  in  prices  un-  emn  body  had  no  objection  to  check- 
paralleled  in  any  country — a  wild  spirit  ing  the  abominations  of  beer  drinking, 
of  speculation — and,  with  all,  an  appear-  but  it  hesitated  to  inaugurate  a  species 
ance  of  astonishing  prosperity  in  the  of  taxation  which  seemed  to  infringe 
midst  of  a  most  exhausting  war,  we  see  upon  some  of  the  most  cherished  rights 
the  reflection  of  our  own  condition,  and  of  Englishmen.  After  much  discussion 
find  the  lessons  by  which  we  should  be  the  bill  was  carried,  though  with  the 
governed.  We  have  now,  for  the  first  express  declaration  that  it  was  corn- 
time,  become  a  people  conscious  of  tax-  pelled  by  the  necessities  of  the  state, 
ation.  It  is  clear  that  the  burdens  of  and  should  not  be  renewed.  The  tax 
the  future  must  be  still  greater  than  was  soon  found  too  convenient  to  be 
anything  we  have  yet  borne  in  the  past,  dispensed  with.  In  spite  of  the  good 
The  questions  as  to  the  best  modes  of  resolutions  of  Parliament,  the  act  was 
taxation  have  already  begun  to  call  again  and  again  renewed.  As  the  ne- 
forth  the  anxious  deliberation  of  the  cessities  of  the  state  increased,  the  list 
nation.  The  question  is  asked  by  some  of  articles  was  enlarged,  and  the  rate 
if  we  have  not  already  reached  that  of  duty  gradually  augmented.  Thus 
limit  where  taxation  ceases  to  be  a  con-  the  excise  was  introduced  to  the  Eng- 
tribution  from  the  surplus  of  society,  lish  people,  and  thus,  almost  before  they 
and  beyond  which  it  will  become  a  had  ceased  to  look  upon  it  as  an  in- 
draught on  the  vital,  productive  ener-  folder,  it  had  acquired  a  foothold  in 
gies  of  the  country.    It  cannot  be  un-  the  budget,  from  which  it  has  never 
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since  been  possible  to  shake  it.  The 
burden  of  the  excise  at  this  period, 
however,  was  not  oppressive.  During 
the  Commonwealth  and  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  a  tax,  which  has  since  pro- 
duced to  the  state  an  annual  income  of 
§90,000,000,  did  not  probably  average 
more  than  £500,000.  It  gives  us  a  sin- 
gular picture  of  the  simplicity  of  that 
period  that  even  this  small  sum  made 
up  one  third  of  the  whole  royal  rev- 
enue for  the  year.  The  other  two 
thirds  were  drawn  in  about  equal  pro- 
portions from  the  customs  and  crown 
lands. 

We  now  approach  one  of  the  most 
important  eras  in  the  financial  history 
of  England.  The  nation  wTas  yet  unac- 
customed to  taxation,  and  was  weighed 
down  by  no  national  debt.  In  the 
Revolution  of  1688,  and  the  events  that 
grew  immediately  out  of  it,  we  find, 
however,  the  origin  of  nearly  every 
species  of  tax  now  in  use  in  Great 
Britain.  In  the  same  agitated  period 
we  find  also  the  beginning  of  the  na- 
tional debt.  Louis  XIV.  espoused  the 
cause  of  James,  and  England  entered 
upon  a  war  with  France.  In  a  conflict 
with  the  greatest  monarchy  of  Europe, 
the  Government  soon  found  itself  forced 
to  adopt  a  scale  of  national  expenditure 
which  the  preceding  generation  would 
not  have  conceived  possible.  At  once, 
as  in  a  night,  a  harvest  of  strange  taxes 
sprang  up  on  every  hand.  The  list  of 
excisable  articles  was  increased.  The 
tax  on  houses  and  windows,  that  had 
been  so  unpopular  in  the  preceding 
reign,  was  again  introduced,  and  a  new 
appraisement  was  made  of  all  the  real 
estate  in  the  kingdom.  A  degenerate 
age  might  take  exceptions  to  some  of 
the  other  taxes  now  instituted.  An 
act  was  passed  placing  a  tax  upon 
bachelors  and  widowers,  fixing,  at  the 
same  time,  '  certain  rules  and  duties  on 
marriages,  births,  and  burials,  for  the 
term  of  five  years,  for  the  carrying  on 
the  war  against  France  with  vigor.' 
Men  were  not  even^  permitted  to  enjoy 
the  subtile  luxury  derived  from  having 


a  title  attached  to  the  name  without 
taxation.  Persons  of  the  present  day, 
wishing  to  know  the  relative  value  of 
the  titles,  will  be  interested  in  the  fol- 
lowing law,  passed  at  this  time  : 

Every  person  bearing  the  title  of 
esquire,  or  reputed,  or  owning,  or 
writing  himself  such,  shall  pay   .    £5 

Every  gentleman,  or  reputed  gen- 
tleman, or  owning  himself  such, 
shall  pay £\ 

These,  however,  wTere  by  no  means 
the  most  burdensome  forms  of  taxa- 
tion. A  man  would  willingly  pay  for 
the  distinction  of  writing  himself  an 
esquire,  who  would  grumble  with  dis- 
satisfaction at  the  duty  on  his  salt. 
But  to  meet  the  increasing  expense  of 
the  state,  and  '  carrying  on  the  war 
with  vigor  in  France  and  Ireland  '  (the 
propitiating  clause  with  which  nearly 
all  the  acts  of  taxation  of  the  period 
close),  the  most  minute  articles,  both 
of  necessity  and  luxury,  were  required 
to  bear  a  portion  of  the  common  bur- 
den. The  nation  bore  its  unaccustomed 
load  with  singular  patience.  A  license 
duty  on  hackney  coaches,  imposed  in 
1693,  called  forth,  however,  opposition 
from  an  unexpected  quarter.  The  out- 
raged wives  of  the  hackmen  assembled, 
and,  to  express  their  indignation  at  the 
tax,  mobbed  the  offending  members  of 
Parliament  on  their  way  from  the 
House.  It  should  be  mentioned,  as 
showing  the  intrepidity  of  that  body, 
or,  more  probably,  the  great  necessities 
of  the  state,  that  the  tax  remained  un- 
changed. In  spite  of  all  these  taxes, 
the  greatest  difficulty  was  experienced 
in  procuring  funds  to  carry  on  the  war. 
A  general  lack  of  confidence  in  the 
stability  of  the  Government  prevented 
men  from  taking  up  readily  the  loans 
which  the  Government  was  forced  to 
call  for.  Various  expedients  were 
adopted  to  attract  the  cupidity  of  cap- 
italists. Among  these  the  most  suc- 
cessful was  the  custom  of  receiving 
loans  upon  tontines.  This  was  a  species 
of  annuity.  Twenty  or  thirty  persons 
united  in  the  purchase  from  Govern- 
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ment  of  an  annuity  upon  the  joint  lives 
of  their  whole  number.    At  the  death 

of  each  his  share  went  to  those  who 
remained,  and  was  distributed  equally 
among  them.  The  final  survivor  took 
the  whole  annuity.  No  inducements, 
however,  were  sufficient  to  overcome 
the  popular  distrust.  The  national 
debt  had  already  begun  to  accumulate. 
Exchequer  bills  sold  on  the  street  at 
forty  per  cent,  discount ;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  a  wild  spirit  of  speculation 
and  adventure,  such  as  is  too  apt  to  be 
produced  by  the  unnatural  excitements 
of  a  state  of  war,  had  seized  upon  the 
popular  mind,  and  threatened,  in  its 
reaction,  to  bring  the  whole  nation  to 
ruin. 

It  was  at  this  time  of  excitement  and 
danger  that  the  National  Bank  was 
established.  It  was  not  at  first  favor- 
ably received.  But  the  effect  of  its 
steadying  influence  soon  began  to  be 
felt  in  the  whole  financial  condition  of 
the  state.  It  even  checked  for  a  time 
the  frenzied  spirit  of  stock  jobbing, 
which  was  absorbing  the  strength  of 
the  nation,  and  with  which  a  few  years 
later,  when  the  whole  country  ran  wild 
with  the  South  Sea  Bubble,  it  was  so 
nearly  involved  in  a  mortal  struggle. 
Under  the  influence  of  the  Bank,  the 
business  of  the  nation  gradually  ac- 
quired an  evenness  and  stability  which 
was  unknown  to  any  former  age. 

But  while  the  establishment  of  this 
National  Bank  supplied  the  Govern- 
ment with  a  ready  and  economical 
method  of  procuring  funds,  it  did  not 
do  away  with  the  necessity  of  taxes. 
A  new  form  of  taxation  was  now  fur- 
nished by  the  Dutch.  This  small  and 
ingenious  people,  in  the  defence  of  their 
liberty,  had  been  early  forced  into  ex- 
traordinary expenditures,  and  were  in 
advance  of  every  other  nation  in  the 
perfection  of  their  system  of  taxation. 
The  English  Parliament  had,  in  the 
preceding  age,  borrowed  from  them  the 
excise.  They  now  took  from  the  same 
source  the  idea  of  stamp  duties.  This 
species  of  tax  had  been  invented  in  a 


competition  for  a  prize  offered  by  the 
Dutch  Government  for  the  discovery 
of  a  new  form  of  tax,  which  should 
press  lightly  on  the  people,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  produce  a  large  revenue  to 
the  state.  Stamps  were  introduced  in 
England  in  the  year  1C93.  The  nation 
was  now  in  possession  of  the  four  most 
important  methods  of  taxation :  cus- 
toms, excise,  licenses,  and  stamps.  The 
first  had  existed  in  the  island  from  a 
period  of  immemorial  antiquity.  The 
second  was  introduced  by  the  Great 
Rebellion.  The  third  and  fourth  came 
in  with  the  wars  attendant  upon  the 
accession  of  William  and  Mary. 

Of  these  different  forms  it  may  be 
said,  that  the  second  is  most  obnoxious 
to  the  people,  and  the  third  most  un- 
equal. We  should  add,  perhaps,  to 
this  list  the  land  tax,  which,  founded 
on  the  new  assessment  made  by  Wil- 
liam, became  from  this  time  a  regular 
source  of  revenue.  In  this  period,  we 
see,  was  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
whole  system  of  taxation  now  in  use  in 
this  country  and  in  Great  Britain.  The 
hundred  years  that  followed  produced 
no  new  species  of  tax.  The  five  forms 
which  we  have  mentioned,  however, 
were  diligently  cultivated.  In  the  nine 
years  which  immediately  followed  the 
accession  of  William  and  Mary,  about 
forty  distinct  acts  of  taxation  were 
passed  by  Parliament.  Still  it  was  im- 
possible for  a  nation  counting  less  than 
six  million  inhabitants  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  a  vast  and  protracted  war  by 
immediate  taxation.  In  1697  a  debt 
existed  of  about  one  hundred  million 
dollars.  This  is  the  foundation  of  that 
national  debt  which,  with  trifling  ex- 
ceptions, has  been  constantly  increasing 
for  more  than  two  centuries,  and  which 
now  occupies  a  position  of  influence 
not  second  to  that  of  the  throne  itself. 
The  importance  of  the  Bank  increased 
with  the  growth  of  the  debt,  and  the 
effects  of  their  combined  influence  ap- 
peared on  every  hand.  They  were  the 
national  pledges  for  the  stability  of  the 
Government. 
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Every  fresh  rumor  of  preparation  on 
the  part  of  the  exiled  Stuarts  to  enter 
England,  filled  the  people  with  alarm 
for  the  safety  of  the  Bank.  And  when, 
in  1745,  Charles  Edward  landed  in 
Scotland,  and  made  his  romantic  ad- 
vance into  the  kingdom,  an  enor- 
mous run  was  begun  on  the  Bank.  It 
was  prevented  from  doing  harm  only 
by  the  patriotism  of  the  London  mer- 
chants. In  this  brief  rebellion  the 
people  realized  the  important  financial 
interest  which  each  citizen  had  acquired 
in  the  permanency  of  the  existing  Gov- 
ernment and  the  stability  of  the  reign- 
ing house. 

At  first  Parliament  had  proceeded  in 
the  imposition  of  its  taxes  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  a  tax,  to  be  equitable  and 
easy,  should  be  distributed  over  a  great 
variety  of  articles.  It  was  argued  that 
a  man  would  pay  a  small  duty  on  a 
large  number  of  things  with  less  incon- 
venience and  consciousness  of  burden 
than  if  the  same  tax  was  levied  upon  a 
few  prominent  articles.  The  pettiness 
of  the  tax  would  keep  him  in  a  kind 
of  deception  as  to  the  total  amount  he 
was  paying,  which  not  even  the  fre- 
quency with  which  he  was  called  upon 
to  pay  it  would  entirely  remove.  This 
theory,  together  with  a  condition  of 
state  in  which  the  wants  of  Govern- 
ment were  constantly  increasing,  pro- 
duced, in  the  time  of  William  and 
Mary,  a  constant  multiplication  of  petty 
taxes.  In  the  early  part  of  the  follow- 
ing reign  many  of  these  were  consoli- 
dated in  separate  funds,  which  were 
designated  to  pay  specific  parts  of  the 
national  debt. 

But  the  number  of  articles  subject  to 
taxation  was  not  reduced.  The  rest- 
lessness of  the  people  under  the  numer- 
ous exactions  of  the  excise  soon,  how- 
ever, suggested  the  necessity  of  a 
change.  Government  now  passed  to 
one  of  those  extremes  which  were  only 
too  common  in  an  age  when  political 
economy  had  not  yet  risen  into  a 
science,  and  legislation  was  only  an 
art  of  shifts  and  expedients.     In  1736 


a  tax  of  five  dollars  upon  the  gallon 
was  imposed  on  all  English-made 
spirits,  with  a  corresponding  protective 
tariff  on  those  of  foreign  manufacture. 
The  result  of  this  extraordinary  tax 
proved  the  folly  of  its  originators.  It 
failed  as  a  source  of  revenue,  and,  so  far 
from  removing  these  articles  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  poor,  which  had  been 
one  of  the  designs  of  the  bill,  it  was 
estimated  that  the  business  of  smug- 
gling was  so  stimulated  by  the  enor- 
mous bounty  offered  upon  its  labors, 
that  the  amount  of  spirits  consumed  in 
the  kingdom  during  the  existence  of 
this  tax  was  not  sensibly  diminished. 
After  a  short  trial  the  tax  was  re- 
moved. 

The  work  of  reducing  the  list  of  ex- 
cisable articles  was  nevertheless  begun, 
and  from  this  time  it  went  slowly,  and, 
except  as  interrupted  by  extraordinary 
demands  upon  the  state,  steadily  for- 
ward. Stamps,  however,  were  gov- 
erned by  a  different  law.  Its  inoffensive- 
ness,  the  economy  of  its  mode  of  col- 
lection, together  with  its  ready  availa- 
bility, caused  this  species  of  tax  to  be 
brought  into  more  and  more  extensive 
use.  In  fact,  a  constant  increase  of  tax- 
ation in  some  form  had  become  neces- 
sary in  order  to  meet  the  increasing 
expenses  of  the  state.  After  the  close 
of  the  war  in  1697,  strong  efforts  were 
made  to  pay  off  the  national  debt,  the 
rising  greatness  of  which  filled  all 
classes  with  alarm.  No  corresponding 
efforts  since  have  been  rewarded  with 
similar  results.  In  the  brief  period  of 
peace  that  followed,  the  national  debt 
was  reduced  one  fifth.  Four  expensive 
wars,  following  each*  other  in  rapid  suc- 
cession, overwhelmed  the  petty  labors 
of  the  sinking  fund,  put  an  end  to  the 
work  of  diminution,  and  left  the  na- 
tion, at  the  beginning  of  the  war  with 
her  colonies  in  this  country,  oppressed 
with  a  debt  of  $600,000,000.  It  came 
out  from  this  struggle  with  $500,000,000 
added  to  the  burden  of  the  state.  This 
point  of  time  may  be  fixed  as  the  close 
of  the  second  epoch.     A  new  class  of 
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changes  now  begin,  which  have  had, 
if  possible,  a  greater  influence  on  the 
financial  condition  of  England,  as  it 
exists  at  the  present,  than  those  we 
have  already  described. 

In  1793,  notwithstanding  its  enor- 
mous debt,  the  country  boldly  entered 
upon  its  great  conflict  with  France. 
It  is  impossible  to  look  without  ad- 
miration upon  the  obstinate  energy 
displayed  by  the  English  nation  during 
this  conflict,  which  lasted,  with  slight 
intermissions,  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  and  by  which  the  annual  tax 
was  quadrupled,  and  the  national  debt 
increased  beyond  a  chance  of  final  ex- 
tinction. In  the  astonishing  revolu- 
tion which  it  wrought  in  the  financial 
condition  of  the  state,  as  well  as  iu 
much  of  the  social  phenomena  with 
which  it  was  accompanied,  this  conflict 
strongly  resembles  that  in  which  the 
States  of  the  North  are  engaged  against 
the  South.  The  first  effects  of  the  war 
appeared  in  the  tax  system. 

Great   changes  had  taken  place  in 
Great  Britain  since  the  time  of  the  in- 
troduction of  a  regular  system  of  taxa- 
tiou  in  1688.     Land  was  no  longer  the 
most  important  source  of  income  to  the 
citizen.     Profits  from  other  sources  had 
sprung  up.     Commerce  had  discovered 
the   riches   of  the  Eastern  trade,  and 
manufactures,  stimulated   by   new  in- 
ventions, had  begun  to  assume  an  im- 
portance and  exert  an  influence  which 
already  threatened  to  revolutionize  the 
whole    condition   of    society.     Uncon- 
sciously to  itself,  the  nation  had  reached 
a  point  where  any  large  increase  in  the 
demands  of  the  state  must  produce  a 
new  species  of  taxation.    The  war  with 
France  supplied  the  impulse  required. 
In  1797,  Government  attempted  to  meet 
the  extraordinary  expenses  of  the  year 
by  tripling  the  tax  on  houses  and  win- 
dows, etc.     The  experiment  failed.     It 
was  found  that  these  taxes,  which  had 
been  the  '  towers  of  strength  '  of  a  pre- 
ceding generation,  could  no  longer  be 
relied  on  in  the  changed  circumstances 
that  had  been  brought  about  by  time. 


It  was  in  many  respects  one  of  the 
darkest    periods    in    English    history. 
The  Austrian  armies,  exhausted  by  re- 
peated  defeats,  hoped  only  to   be   able 
to     defend     themselves     if     attacked. 
Spain  and  the  Netherlands  had  joined 
themselves    to    France.      Against   the 
power  of  Napoleon  England  stood  up 
alone.     At  this  critical  juncture,  a  mu- 
tiny broke    out  in   the  English  navy. 
The  whole  fleet  in  the  channel  refused 
to  do   duty.     The   fleet   at  the   Nore, 
catching  the  spirit  of  revolt,  also  raised 
the  red  flag.      The   doctrines   of    the 
French     Revolution    were    sedulously 
scattered  throughout  the  kingdom,  and 
in  several  counties  of  Ireland  actual  up- 
risings had  taken  place.      Added  to 
these  were  financial   difficulties.     The 
enormous   outlays    demanded    for  the 
prosecution  of  the  war  were  very  natur- 
ally weakening  the  public  confidence 
in  the  final  ability  of  the  Government 
to   pay   the  extravagant  sums  it   was 
obliged  to   borrow.     Under  the   influ- 
ence of  the  distrust  thus   engendered 
stocks   fell.     Three  per  cents.,   which 
had  sold   at   98,   went    down    to    53. 
Many   of   the    loans    effected    by  the 
Government  at  this  time   and  during 
the    war  were  made  with  a  discount 
of  forty  per  cent,  on  the  nominal  value 
of  the  stock.     Gold  was    scarce,   and 
rapidly  rising.      The  pressure  on  the 
Bank  for  redemption  was  greater  than 
it  had  been  since  the  rebellion  of  1745, 
and  threatened,  unless  corrective  meas- 
ures were   at   once  adopted,  to   bring 
that  institution  to  actual  bankruptcy. 

The  undaunted  courage  and  resolu- 
tion of  the  Government,  in  the  midst  of 
this  accumulation  of  difficulties,  saved 
the  country.  The  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
was  suspended.  By  an  admirable 
mingling  of  firmness  and  conciliation 
the  mutiny  was  quelled  in  the  navy 
without  serious  consequences  result- 
ing to  the  state.  To  meet  the  finan- 
cial  difficulties,  an  act  was  passed 
by  Parliament  permitting  the  Bank  to 
suspend  specie  payment — thus  deliver- 
ing the  country,  for  a  period  of  more 
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than  twenty  years,  over  to  a  wholly  in- 
convertible paper  currency.  From  these 
strong  measures  the  enemies  of  the 
coivntry  anticipated  the  most  disastrous 
results.  They  were,  however,  doomed 
to  disappointment.  Even  Napoleon  at 
length  grew  weary  of  prophesying  the 
bankruptcy  of  a  nation  which  every 
year,  from  this  time,  gave  more  and 
more  effective  proofs  of  the  stability  of 
its  finances.  It  was  the  singular  for- 
tune of  Great  Britain  to  have  at  the 
head  of  its  finances,  at  this  juncture,  a 
man,  who  in  a  different  sphere,  exhibit- 
ed a  spirit  scarcely  less  bold,  indomit- 
able, and  comprehensive  than  that  of 
the  First  Consul  himself.  This  man 
was  Mr.  Pitt.  The  finances  of  Great 
Britain,  even  at  the  present  day,  bear 
witness  to  the  extraordinary  changes 
instituted  by  this  statesman.  The  tax 
on  houses,  windows,  etc.,  had  failed.  In 
1798,  Mr.  Pitt,  with  a  characteristic  fer- 
tility of  invention,  brought  forward  a 
bill  laying  a  tax  on  incomes.  By  this 
bill,  which  is  the  foundation  of  all  those 
that  have  since  followed,  no  tax  was  im- 
posed on  incomes  that  were  less  than 
$300 ;  on  incomes  above  this  sum  a 
small  tax  was  laid,  which  gradually  in- 
creased until  it  became  one  tenth  of  all 
incomes  over  $1,000.  The  income  tax 
was  designed  by  Mr.  Pitt  to  be  simjjly 
a  war  tax.  According  to  his  plan  the 
interest  upon  the  national  debt,  which 
he  kept  funded  as  far  as  possible,  was 
to  be  provided  for  solely  from  the  in- 
direct taxes,  leaving  the  direct  tax  to 
meet  the  extraordinary  expenses  of  the 
war.  The  most  original  feature  of  the 
financial  system  instituted  by  this 
statesman,  however,  was  the  sinking 
fund.  To  prevent  the  rapid  accumu- 
lation of  the  national  debt,  Mr.  Pitt, 
even  before  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war  with  France,  had  obtained  from 
Parliament  permission  to  set  aside  six 
million  dollars,  with  an  addition,  after- 
ward made,  of  one  per  cent,  of  all  the 
loans  made  by  Government,  as  a  fund 
to  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  Gov- 
ernment stock.     The  rapid  growth  of 


this  fund  from  the  constant  compound- 
ing of  interest  would,  he  declared,  be 
sufficient,  ultimately,  to  consume  the 
entire  debt  of  the  state.  The  result 
seemed  to  justify  his  prediction.  Con- 
stantly in  the  market,  the  sinking  fund 
saved  the  state,  by  its  timely  purchases 
many  times  during  the  war,  from  the 
disastrous  depreciation  to  which  the 
public  stock  was  liable  at  every  un- 
favorable turn  of  the  conflict.  In  1815, 
so  enormous  had  been  the  financial 
transactions  of  the  state  that  this  fund 
amounted  to  about  $75,000,000. 

In  1802  the  income  tax  was  discon- 
tinued ;  and,  in  the  following  year,  was 
renewed  under  the  name  of  the  proper- 
ty tax.  The  expenses  of  the  state  con- 
tinued to  rise,  and  it  became  necessary 
that  this  tax  should  be  largely  in- 
creased. During  the  last  ten  years  of 
the  war  the  property  tax  required  ten 
per  cent,  of  all  the  incomes  of  the  king- 
dom— with  a  few  exceptions — to  be 
paid  into  the  national  treasury  every 
year.  Never  before  had  such  a  burden 
been  laid  on  Englishmen.  All  classes 
groaned  under  the  exactions  of  a  tax 
every  penny  of  which  they  were  made 
conscious  of  by  direct  collection.  In 
comparison  with  the  property  tax  all 
other  burdens  seemed  easy.  It  is  now 
clear,  however,  that  the  nation  could 
never  have  passed  successfully  through 
the  great  struggle  in  which  it  was  en- 
gaged without  the  assistance  of  the  tax 
upon  incomes.  It  stood  next  in  order 
of  productiveness  to  the  excise.  In  the 
year  1815  the  property  tax  produced 
seventy-five  millions  of  dollars.  Still 
the  people  remembered  with  pleasure 
that  the  word  of  Parliament  had  been 
given  that  it  should  not  continue  longer 
than  the  return  of  peace.  The  time 
was  eagerly  looked  forward  to  when 
that  promise  should  be  redeemed. 
Early  in  1816  the  question  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  tax  came  up  before  Par- 
liament. A  strong  party,  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  diminishing  the 
national  debt,  advocated  its  contin- 
uance.    Every  night,  for  two  months, 
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the  subject  was  anxiously  discussed. 
The  motion  for  its  abolition  was  at  last 
carried.  The  vast  crow  J  which  had 
assembled  without  the  Parliament 
House  to  await  the  result,  caught  the 
sound  of  cheering  in  the  chamber,  and, 
receiving  it  as  a  signal  of  success,  rent 
the  air  with  shouts  of  joy.  The  enthu- 
siasm spread  with  the  news.  Bells 
were  rung  as  for  a  great  victory,  and 
bonfires  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom 
proclaimed  the  joy  of  the  nation  at  its 
release  from  what  was  regarded  the 
most  oppressive  burden  of  the  war. 
Twentv-five  vears  later  the  income  tax 
was  again  revived. 

The  national  debt  at  the  close  of  the 
war  with  France  amounted  to  a  little 
more  than  $424,000,000,000.  Of  this, 
$300,000,000,000  had  been  added  by  the 
war.  During  the  last  years  of  the  con- 
test the  annual  expenditures  of  the  state 
were  $585,000,000.  The  population  of 
the  island  was  at  this  time  13,400,000, 
from  which  $360,000,000  was  annually 
collected  in  taxes.  It  is  important  to 
notice  the  condition  of  the  people  dur- 
ing this  epoch.  For  nearly  twenty  years 
the  country  had  been  under  the  uncon- 
trolled influence  of  a  paper  currency. 
It  had  been  a  period  of  remarkable 
prosperity,  coupled  with  unparalleled 
changes.  And  here  we  find  many  points 
of  resemblance  with  the  present  condi- 
tion of  our  own  country.  The  rapidly 
expanding  currency,  the  enormous  de- 
mands of  the  war,  and  the  spirit  of 
speculation  engendered  by  the  sharp 
alternations  of  hope  and  fear,  and  the 
extraordinary  fluctuations  of  the  mar- 
kets had  stimulated  in  every  branch 
of  business  a  preternatural  activity. 
Manufactures,  which  the  beginning  of 
the  war  had  found  just  rising  into 
prominence,  rapidly  developed  in  an 
age  of  financial  profusion.  No  such 
progress  had  ever  been  made  in  a 
corresponding  period.  Exports  were 
doubled.  The  shipping  rose  from  one 
to  two  and  a  half  million  tons.  The 
whole  nation  exhibited  the  singular 
spectacle  of  a  country  constantly  ad- 


vancing in  wealth  and  prosperity  In  the 
midst  of  one  of  the  most  exhaustive 
wars  that  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

To  this,  however,  there  was  appa- 
rently, at  least,  one  exception.  Prices 
rose  steadily  from  the  beginning  of  the 
war.  This  was  true  not  merely  of  un- 
important articles,  or  those  which,  by 
the  exercise  of  a  more  severe  economy, 
could  be  in  part  dispensed  with.  The 
cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life  doubled. 
Wheat  rose  from  forty-nine  shillings 
per  quarter  in  1797  to  one  hundred  and 
forty  shillings  in  1812  ;  while  the  beef 
which  was  sold  in  Smithfield  market, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  at  three 
shillings  per  stone,  constantly  ad- 
vanced in  price,  until  the  same  quantity 
in  1814  could  only  be  bought  for  six 
shillings.  Malt,  coal,  wages — every- 
thing rose  proportionately.  Few  ques- 
tions have  been  the  subject  of  more  dis- 
cussion than  the  cause  of  this  remark- 
able rise  of  prices.  Two  diverse  expla- 
nations have  been  given,  each  put  forth 
by  men  whose  habits  of  thought  and 
opportunities  for  observation  qualify 
them  to  speak  on  the  subject  with  au- 
thority. One  large  party  attribute  the 
rise  of  prices  that  took  place  at  this 
period,  entirely  to  the  influence  of  the 
suspension  of  specie  payment  by  the 
Bank,  which,  as  they  say,  flooded  the 
country  with  an  inflated  and  depre- 
ciated paper  currency,  and  thus  neces- 
sitated a  corresponding  rise  in  the 
price  of  the  articles  given  in  exchange 
for  it.  So  strongly  does  this  reasoning 
commend  itself  to  the  minds  of  those 
familiar  with  the  first  principles  of  po- 
litical economy,  that  it  has  been  very 
generally  accepted.  And  it  is  worthy 
of  notice  that  these  are  almost  the  only 
arguments  which  can  be  heard  in  ex- 
planation of  the  similar  rise  of  prices 
now  going  on  in  this  country.  A  more 
subtile  but  very  important  class  of  in- 
fluences were  brought  fo  notice  by  an- 
other party,  uuder  the  able  leadership 
of  Mr.  Tooke.  By  these  the  rise  of 
prices  is,  to  a  large  degree,  attributed 
to  the  excited  spirit  of  speculation  pro- 
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ducecl  by  the  war,  which,  as  they  show,  income  tax  differed,  however,  in  many 

twice  during  this  period  brought  the  important    particulars,  from    the    one 

country  to  the  brink  of  ruin.     In  favor  which  the  Government  had  been  com- 

of  this  explanation  it  may  be  further  pelled  to  make  use   of  in  the  wars  with 

said  that  the  fall  of  prices  began  imme-  France.      By   it    incomes  under  $750 

diately  on  the  close  of  the  war,  and  at  were  exempt.    A  discrimination  of  very 

no  time  was  greater  than  in  1817,  two  great  importance  was  also  made,  which 

years  before  the  resumption  of  specie  has  been  the  occasion  since  for  much 

payment   by  the  Bank.     In   1819  the  refined  discussion,  and  is  founded  in 

Bank  of  England  resumed  the  payment  sound  reason,  but  which  has  hitherto 

of  specie.    Gold,  which  had  been  at  one  been  wholly  overlooked  in  the  legisla- 

time  at  a  premium  of  twenty-five  per  tion  in  this  country.     A  discrimination 

cent.,  now  fell  rapidly,  and  in  1821  was  was  made  between  salaries  and  the  in- 

again  at  par.  comes  divided   from  realized  capital. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  which  has  exerted  Taxable  incomes,  partaking  of  the  na- 

the  largest  influence    on  the  finances  ture  of  a  salary,  and  upon  which  a  tax 

of  Great  Britain — the  Revolution  of  would  have  the  character  of  a  duty  on 

1688,  or  the  wars  with  France  in  the  capital,  were  required  by  the  pro visions 

beginning  of  this  century.     The  first  of  this  new  act  to  pay  only  one  half  as 

gave  to  England  its  system  of  taxation,  much   as  those    incomes  which  arose 

but  the  last  developed  the  capabilities  from,  and  would  be  therefore  added  to, 

of  that  system,  and  adapted  it  to  the  wealth  already  acquired, 
wants  of  a  growing  and  commercial        The  income,  or  property  tax,  as  it  is 

people.  now  called,  completes  the  system   of 

The  nation  came  out  of  its  long  con-  taxation  which  is  now  relied  upon  to 
fiict  with  taxes  pressing  upon  nearly  supply  the  varying  but  always  enor- 
every  important  branch  of  industry,  mous  wants  of  Great  Britain.  Through 
In  the  sixteen  years  that  followed  the  these  various  sources  during  the  past 
war  with  France,  taxes  to  the  amount  year  the  English  Government  has  col- 
of  nearly  $200,000,000,  were  taken  off  lected  an  income  of  three  hundred  and 
from  the  country.  These  changes  gave  fifty  million  dollars — about  the  same  it 
opportunities  for  many  important  re-  obtained  through  the  same  channels 
forms.  While  the  national  debt  was  from  a  population  of  thirteen  million  in- 
slowly  reduced,  the  tax  system  under-  habitants  in  the  closing  years  of  the  war 
went  great  changes.  Many  taxes  which  with  Napoleon.  With  the  same  system 
had  checked  the  growth  of  important  of  taxation,  our  own  Government  has, 
branches  of  business  were  entirely  re-  during  the  past  year,  obtained  an  in- 
moved.  Efforts  were  made  to  reduce  come  of  one  hundred  and  eleven  million 
the  excise,  which  was  always  an  un-  dollars.  If  we  examine  particularly  the 
popular  form  of  taxation.  In  carrying  sources  of  the  English  revenue  at  these 
forward  these  changes,  it  was  found  two  epochs,  and  compare  them  with 
that  one  really  productive  tax  might  the  corresponding  branches  of  taxation 
be  made  to  take  the  place  of  a  large  with  us,  we  find  that  in  the  year  clos- 
number  of  small  duties  which  pressed  ing  in  1815,  the  receipts  from  customs 
with  peculiar  severity  upon  the  people,  amounted  to  about  fifty-six  million 
Government  now  turned  longingly  to  dollars — a  sum,  it  will  be  noticed,  con- 
that  '  splendid  source  of  revenue,'  as  it  siderably  less  than  that  drawn  from  the 
was  aptly  called,  which  it  had  so  re-  same  source  in  this  country  for  the  past 
luctantly  relinquished  in  1816.  In  1842,  year,  but  only  about  half  the  amount 
Sir  Robert  Peel  suddenly  brought  for-  derived  from  customs  in  Great  Britain 
ward  a  plan  for  a  new  tax  upon  in-  in  the  year  ending  September,  1863. 
comes.     It  was  at  once  adopted.     This  From  the  property  tax  was  obtained 
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about  seventy-five  million  dollars — the  sixpence  sterling.  Aside;  from  this  tax 
modified  form  of  this  tax  now  in  use  in  was  the  duty  on  beer,  eider,  and  malt, 
Great  Britain  produces  about  fifty  mil-  the  last  of  which  alone  yielded  an  in- 
lion  dollars  per  annum.  Either  of  these  come  of  thirteen  million  dollars  an- 
sums  is  probably  much  larger  than  it  nually. 
would  be  advisable  to  attempt  to  pro- 
duce by  a  direct  tax  in  this  country.  We  have  lingered  on  these  details, 
Stamps,  in  1815,  yielded  an  income  of  which  to  many  will  be  dry  and  unin- 
thirty  million  dollars.  During  the  past  foresting,  because  they  supply  a  kind 
year  this  simple  and  productive  source  of  guide  to  the  changes  which  must 
of  revenue  produced  in  Great  Britain  ultimately  take  place  in  the  tax  laws 
forty-five  million  dollars.  It  seems  prob-  of  this  country,  and  because,  further, 
able  that  this  species  of  tax  might  be  they  furnish  an  answer  to  all  those  ob- 
extended  in  this  country  much  farther  jections  which  periodically  disturb  the 
than  it  now  is,  without  oppression  to  minds  of  the  timid  and  doubtfully 
the  people,  and  with  a  handsome  in-  patriotic  in  our  midst.  But  these  les- 
crease  of  the  revenue.  sons  we  must  leave  the  reader  to  extract 
But  the  excise  has  ever  been  the  for  himself.  We  close  simply  with 
most  productive  fountain  of  revenue  in  saying  that,  while  excessive  and  undis- 
Great  Britain.  The  income  from  this  criminating  taxation  is  always  a  curse, 
tax  in  that  country,  during  the  year  yet  taxation,  properly  imposed,  al- 
ending  September,  1863,  was  eighty-  though  severe  and  long  continued,  may 
four  million  dollars.  In  the  year  1815,  be  far  from  disadvantageous.  We  have 
when,  on  account  of  the  smaller  popu-  seen  the  English  people  slowly  arising, 
lation,  the  other  sources  of  revenue  through  two  centuries,  from  a  nation 
were  less  productive  than  at  the  pres-  comparatively  free  from  taxation  and 
ent  day,  the  excise  yielded  an  income  without  a  national  debt,  to  one  bear- 
of  not  less  than  a  hundred  and  thirty-  ing  an  annual  tax  of  three  hundred  and 
five  million  dollars.  It  is  worthy  of  no-  fifty  million  dollars,  and  holding  ab- 
tice  that,  of  this  income,  the  tax  upon  sorbed  in  its  midst  a  national  debt  of 
the  various  forms  of  spirituous  liquors  nearly  four  thousand  million  dollars, 
supplied  a  large  element.  English  We  have  seen  it  during  this  period 
spirits,  which,  in  the  experiment  of  constantly  advancing  in  prosperity  and 
1736,  it  had  been  found  could  not  carry  greatness — the  national  debt  adding 
a  tax  of  five  dollars  per  gallon,  it  was  stability  to  the  Government,  and  taxa- 
now  found  easily  bore  the  more  mod-  tion  giving  caution  and  stability  to  the 
crate  but  still  large  tax  of  ten  shillings  transactions  of  private  life. 


APHORISMS. 

NO-  I.  very  infancy  of  our  spirit's  life.     How 

One  of  the  most  sublime  of  all  facts  insignificant,  in  the  comparison,  a  world 

beneath  that  of  the  Divine  Being,  ap-  like  our  own,  in  all  its  temporal  aspects, 

pears  in  the  existence  of  an  immortal  What  the  future  duration  of  the  earth 

soul.      There  it   stands — once  for   all,  may  be,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing; 

once    forever.      The    earth  might    be  but  if  less  than  endless,  it  is  of  little 

wasted  away,  at  the  rate  of  a  single  moment  in  the  presence  of  the  least  ca- 

grain  in  a  century,  without  passing  the  pacious  human  soul. 
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chapter  ii.  broadest  eclecticism.  The  motto  of 
I  find  myself  writing  upon  matters  the  old  Greek ,  '  Know  that  good  is  in 
connected,  at  least,  with  religion,  with  all,'  is  mine.  I  am  aware  that  the  dan- 
the  thought  of  saying  something  useful  ger  accruing  from  this  style  of  creed  is, 
— of  presenting  a  valuable  experience,  that  one  often  gets,  in  the  effort  at  im- 
if  not  a  valuable  congeries  of  new  ideas,  partiality,  into  the  meshes  of  panthe- 
Most  readers  deeply  interested  in  reli-  ism  ;  and  then  your  list  of  gods  many 
gion  are,  by  this  time,  demanding  that  and  lords  many  comprises  all  the  chief 
I  show  my  colors — present  my  creed ;  divinities,  from  Brahm  and  Buddh  to 
otherwise  they  will  shut  themselves  up  Thor  ;  you  priding  yourself  the  while 
from  my  influence.  As  I  write,  church  upon  the  consideration  shown  for  '  local 
bells  are  ringing.  I  know  that  many  prejudices  '  by  your  not  putting  Christ 
of  those  who  now  assemble  to  hang  at  the  end  of  the  list.  But,  after  lifc- 
with  a  deathly  solemnity  upon  the  lips  long  investigation,  I  am  not  ashamed 
of  preachers — while  death,  hell,  heaven,  to  say,  in  the  words,  though  not  in  the 
eternity,  atonement  are  the  themes —  spirit  of  Emperor  Julian,  '  Galilean, 
will  say  :  '  He  treats  lightly  the  most  thou  hast  conquered  ; '  with  Augustine, 
serious  matters  :  he  treads  with  dancing  '  Let  my  soul  calm  itself  in  Thee  ;  I  say, 
pumps  on  holy  ground.'  Now  I  claim  let  the  great  sea  of  my  soul,  that  swell- 
to  be,  above  all  things,  an  earnest,  sol-  eth  with  waves,  calm  itself  in  Thee ; ' 
emn  person.  Yet  do  I  verily  believe  with  De  Stael,  '  Inconcevable  enigme 
that  there  is  a  humorous  side  to  all  de  la  vie  ;  que  la  passion,  ni  la  douleur, 
subjects,  that  is  not  ignored  by  even  ni  le  genie  ne  peuvent  decouvrir,  vous 
the  loftiest  beings  ;  and  that,  in  a  re-  revelerez-vous  a  la  priere  ; '  with  prac- 
stricted  sense,  it  may  be  said  of  all  well-  tical  Napoleon,  '  I  know  men,  and  Jesus 
balanced  persons,  as  a  philosopher  has  Christ  was  not  a  man ; '  with  a  Chev- 
said  of  children  :  '  Because  they  are  in  alier  Bunsen  and  a  Beecher,  '  Jesus 
innocence,  therefore  they  are  in  peace ;  Christ  is  my  God,  without  any  ifs  or 
and  because  they  are  in  peace,  therefore  buts.'  I  can  assent  more  decidedly  than 
all  things  are  with  them  full  of  mirth.'  does  Teuflesdrock,  in  the  '  Everlasting 
It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  if  Nay,'  to  the  doctrine  of  regeneration, 
the  '  orthodox '  creed  is  wholly  cor-  I  narrow  the  whole  matter  down  to 
rect,  we  find  in  the  Puritans  and  their  these  plain  facts  :  Of  all  religions,  Chris- 
existing  imitators  the  only  consistent  tianity  is  best  calculated  to  elevate 
Christians.  In  view  of  the  inevitable  man's  nature ;  and  of  all  Christians, 
damnation  of  a  majority  of  the  race,  they  reach  the  highest  spiritual  con- 
they  set  their  faces  against  all  mirth  ;  clition  who  regard  Christ  as  utterly  di- 
would  eat  no  pleasant  bread,  and  wear  vine. 

no  beautiful  raiment.     I  followed  them         On  this  other  matter  that  enters  so 

to  the  letter,  till,  the  '  naked  eye '  not  largely  into  my  narrative— the  conju- 

being  wholly  blinded,  nor  the  ear  deaf-  gality  of  disembodied  spirits — I  cannot 

ened  by  theologic  din,  I  saw  that  na-  forbear  some   further  discourse  before 

ture,  in  all  her  guises  and  voices,  was  proceeding    historically.      The  absurd 

firmly    opposed  to    all    such    gloomy  idea  is  still  prevalent  that  there  is  no 

dogmas.  sex  in  heaven.     Those  who  retain  this 

In  a  word,  then,  as  to  creed,  I  find  notion,  despite  the  revelations  of  science 

no  satisfactory  platform  save  that  of  the  concerning    the    universality    of     sex 
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throughout  creation,  cannot  reason  very 
Candidly.  When  we  find  in  the  earth 
positives  hut  no  negatives,  light  but 
no  heat,  strength  but  no  beauty,  action 
but  no  passivity,  wisdom  but  no  love, 
intellection  but  no  intuition,  reflection 
but  no  perception,  science  but  no  reli- 
gion, then,  at  last,  may  we  expect  to 
see  in  the  heavens  men  but  no  women. 

Take  the  conjugal  element  from  hu- 
man creatures,  and  you  have  Hamlet 
without  the  ghost.  Excepting,  per- 
haps, the  religious,  it  is  the  most  pow- 
erful, prominent,  exacting  part  of  our 
nature.  In  '  man's  unregenerate  state,' 
at  least,  the  love  story  is  the  most  in- 
teresting book,  marriage  the  most  in- 
teresting ceremony,  true  lovers'  dalli- 
ance the  most  interesting  sight.  For 
the  beloved,  one  relinquishes  all  else — 
performs  the  greatest  prodigies.  Mar- 
riage is  the  subject  most  thought  of, 
most  talked  about.  Around  it  cluster 
all  the  other  events  of  life.  Rejoice, 
then,  O  '  romantic  '  youth  and  maiden, 
now  in  the  days  of  thy  youth  ;  for  this 
flitting  romance — so  soon  interrupted 
by  care  and  grief,  by  shop  and  kitch- 
en and  nursery,  by  butcher,  baker,  tail- 
or, milliner,  and  cordwainer — is  about 
the  most  genuine  experience  you  will 
have  in  this  world.  Therefore,  say  I, 
cultivate  romance.  Devour  a  goodly 
number  of  the  healthier  novels.  "Weep 
and  laugh  over  them — believing  every 
word.  Amadis  de  Gaul,  even,  is  a 
better  model  than  Gradgrind.  Adore 
each  the  other  sex — positively  wor- 
ship !  Both  are  worshipful  (in  the '  aib- 
stract '). 

What  healthy-minded  person  loves 
not  to  behold  the  eye-sparkle  of  pure 
admiration  between  young  man  and 
maid  ?  '  They  worship,  truly,  they 
know  not  what.'  In  bowing  down  to 
their  ideal,  they  bow  to  the  renl  human 
— the  purified  man  or  woman  of  the 
better  land.  The  recluse  is  ever  the 
true  prophet  and  seer,  in  this  as  in  still 
higher  matters.  Your  modest-eyed 
student,  stealing  glances  of  unfeigned 
admiration  at  ordinary  maidens,  is  not 


such  ;i  simpleton  as  some  suppose.  His 
seclusion  has  cleared  his  vision.  He 
sees  on  through  the  eons — sees  things 
as  they  will  or  may  be — regards  the 
objects  of  his  adoration  as  he  will  in 
the  angelhood.  Why  will  so  many  de- 
cry this  admiration  ? — when  they  see 
that,  not  till  the  youth  passes  the  purely 
romantic  age — fourteen  to  sixteen  or 
eighteen — and  begins  to  have  common- 
place thoughts  of  the  other  sex,  does 
mischief  arise. 

The  idea  of  eternal  conjugality  should 
lighten  all  faces  with  hope,  and  should 
have  a  most  conservative  influence  in 
society.  Those  who  are  not  very  well 
matched,  and  yet  are  conscious  that 
the  very  highest  earthly  bliss  comes  of 
a  right  mating,  are  not  content  to  pass 
through  this  life  without  enjoying  this 
bliss,  if  they  suppose  that  it  appertains 
solely  to  earth.  So,  many  of  them  break 
bounds  and  bonds.  Let  these  but  ac- 
cept the  idea  that  conjugality  is  one  of 
the  chief  features  of  the  heavenly  life, 
and  they  can  settle  down  steadily  to 
the  apparent  duties  of  this  sphere,  con- 
tent with  '  peace  on  earth,'  since  now 
they  feel  sure  of  rapture  in  heaven — a 
rapture,  too,  mind  you,  of  a  kind  with 
which  they  are  somewhat  acquainted, 
It  is  all  very  well  to  anticipate  the  fact 
which  '  eye  hath  not  seen,'  etc.  But 
men  need  the  prospect  of  an  eternal  joy 
they  know  of,  as  much  as  they  needed 
that  awe-inspiring  Jehovah  should  out- 
work in  love-inspiring  Christ.  In  view 
of  this,  among  other  joys  set  before 
him,  the  extra-earnest  worker,  in  public 
or  private,  can  more  easily  deprive 
himself  of  that  amount  of  social  inter- 
course with  the  other  sex  which  he 
craves.  Such  can  suffice  themselves 
with  occasional  glances  of  the  comple- 
mentary portion  of  mankind ;  and  as 
they  hurriedly  pass  seraphic  faces  in 
the  street,  they  wave  the  hand  of  the 
spirit  after  them,  saying  :  '  I  prithee,  O 
thou  wonder,  art  human  or  no  ?  '  '  O 
you  sweet  beautiful !  '  the  king's  busi- 
ness requires  haste.  Providence  has 
set   our  lives   so  far  apart  we  cannot 
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hear  each  other  speak.'  But  you  will 
be  a  woman,  and  I  will  be  a  man,  for- 
ever. In  paradise,  I  will  read  wonderful 
things  in  those  and  other  such  eyes,  and 
wonder  at  you  forever.     Vale  !  vale  I ' 

There  is  a  poet  claiming  to  be  of  the 
supernal  life — especially  of  the  supernal 
conjugal — who  has  written  '  epics  '  and 
'  lyrics,'  of  which  I  must  honestly  say, 
as  Emerson,  I  believe,  once  honestly 
said  of  some  of  the  writings  of  Sweden- 
borg :  '  I  read  them  with  an  unction 
and  an  afflatus  quite  indescribable.' 
They  lift  one  to  the  empyrean  like 
nothing  else  I  know  of  outside  the 
Bible.  There  is  such  a  saintly  purity ; 
such  a  wondrous,  rich,  mellow  joyous- 
ness ;  such  bounding  elasticity  of 
spirit ;  such  an  evidently  irresistible 
gush  of  song  in  the  heart ;  such  broad 
catholicity  of  religion,  that,  to  some,  it 
seems  impossible  that  they  could  have 
been  written  anywhere  but  under  the 
perpetual  midsummer  skies  of  paradise. 
It  may  show  poor  taste,  but  to  me,  in 
those  regions  of  the  upper  ether  where- 
in Tennyson,  Mrs.  Browning,  and  Shel- 
ley grow  wing-weary,  he  soars  on 
strong,  free  pinion.  His  '  imaginings,' 
if  such  they  are,  of  immortal  life,  as 
much  surpass  in  plausibility  and  nat- 
uralness those  of  Milton,  Dante,  and 
Virgil,  as  the  acting  of  a  first-class 
theatre  surpasses  that  seen  in  the  old 
monkish  '  mysteries.'  This  writer,  T. 
L.  Harris,  has  won  much  recognition  in 
both  hemispheres ;  would  win  much 
more  if  he  appeared  simply  as  a  poet, 
and  did  not  claim  a  seer  faculty,  mak- 
ing many  positive  statements  that  can- 
not be  verified.  He  certainly  comes  up 
to  Aristotle's  standard,  where  he  says  : 
'  The  object  of  the  poet  is  not  to  treat 
the  True  as  it  really  happened,  but  as 
it  should  have  happened.' 

And  now  the  story.  I  left  myself 
indulging  in  reveries  concerning  the 
expected  sight  of  my  invisible  charmer. 
The  appointed  hour  came.  I  was  quite 
excited.  I  knew  that  the  land  was  al- 
ready full  of  people  who  claimed  to 
see  the  sights  of  the  other  world  as 


spirits  see  them,  and  fully  expected  to 
have  my  clairvoyant  faculty  opened. 
But  I  saw  no  '  sudden  lanthe  ; '  and  to 
this  day  have  never  seen  even  a  kobold, 
a  wraith,  or  a  doppelganger !  This 
was  doubtless  fortunate  ;  fori  was  near- 
ly driven  into  lunacy  by  the  things  I 
heard  before  I  reached  the  end  of  this 
'  youthful  adventure.'  I  should  have 
gone  '  clean  daft '  if  the  bugaboo  had 
been  permitted  to  show  me  the  sights 
they  presently  promised. 

Soon  came  again  my  collocutor  with 
explanations. 

'  You  were  in  such  a  state  of  excite- 
ment that  the  united  efforts  of  more 
than  forty  of  your  spirit  friends  were 
utterly  unavailing  for  the  opening  of 
your  sight.  "We,  too,  became  so  excited 
that  we  lost  all  control  of  ourselves, 
and  could  only  weep  to  hear  your 
mournful  appeals  followed  by  your  sur- 
render of  all  claims  upon  me.'  .... 
'  Do  not  think  that  I  could  ever  hope 
to  bask  beneath  the  sunshine  of  your 
smile  after  having  intentionally  de- 
ceived you.' 

Then  followed  much  similar  feminine 
beguilement ;  the  faculty  for  which 
seems  to  be  rather  increased  by  the 
Jordan  bath. 

It  began  to  be  a  noticeable  fact  that 
their  magnetic  power  over  me  was  such 
that  they  could  cast  me  down  to  the 
borders  of  despair,  and  raise  me  thence 
to  rapture  at  will.  Thus  a  few  mo- 
ments of  such  ordinary  blandishments 
as  the  following  were  the  only  appar- 
ent means  of  raising  my  usually  slow- 
moving  spirits  from  a  very  low  to  a 
very  high  pitch.  I  was  complaining 
of  the  waste  of  paper,  in  writing  words 
of  letters  three  or  four  inches  high  ;  did 
not  think  any  law,  even  a  law  of  nature, 
justified  the  imposition  of  such  an  ex- 
penditure upon  a  spouse  in  a  separate 
sphere.  '  She  '  promised  to  tone  down 
the  expressions  of  attachment  until  she 
could  talk  as  largely  as  she  pleased ; 
and  to  some  further  suggestions,  re- 
plied : 

'  Really,  you  are  quite  impertinent, 
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considering  the  short  time  we  have 
been  married.'  .... 

Slightly  singular  as  it  may  seem  to 
those  who  think  that  this  narration  is 
all  gammon,'  I  had  gone  through  the 
usual  course  of  acquaintanceship  with 
this  airy  nothing  ;  was  lirst  distant  and 
reserved  ;  then  slightly  thawed,  though 
still  horrified  at  the  thought  of  having 
all  my  thoughts  read  ;  and  finally,  after 
I  felt  that  the  invisible  eyes  had  read, 
in  my  memory,  every  page  of  my  his- 
tory, was  perfectly  familiar  and  at  ease 
in  the  presence  this  finite  searcher  of 
hearts. 

I    find,  next    in    order,   the   follow- 


ing: 


'  So  you  wish  me  to  'prove  that  we 
were  married,  do  you  ?  Well,  when 
you  become  a  denizen  of  this  higher, 
but  none  the  less  practical  sphere,  you 
may  read,  if  you  please,  where,  with 
wonder  and  strange  emotion,  I  read,  in 
the  heavenly  records  of  marriages.' .... 
[It  wTas  dated  about  the  time  of  my 
birth.]  '  Your  banter  is  not  so  agree- 
able as  your  tenderness.'  ....  '  You 
are  incorrigible.  It  will  take  me  many 
a  long  age  to  bring  you  to  a  due  sense 
of  my  importance,'  etc.  '  Some  of  my 
friends  are  beside  themselves  with 
mirth,  at  my  vain  attempts  at  taming 
a  spirit  so  rude.'  Then  came  another 
promise  of  ojDened  vision.  '  A  truly 
solemn  scene  is  at  hand.  Spend  the 
interval  in  prayer.' 

But  again  there  was  something 
wrong  about  the  spiritual  zinc  or 
acid,  and  the  electrical  machinery 
would  not  work.  The  fair  or  foul  de- 
ceiver (who  knows  ?)  came  up  very 
solemn  after  this  failure. 

'  f  Though  all  men  forsake  thee,'  said 
Peter,  '  yet  will  not  I  forsake  thee.'  So 
now,  when  the  highest  spirits  of  heaven 
have  fled  in  terror  and  dismay,  your 
poor  darling  will  not  forsake  you. 
Well  might  I  sit,  like  Job's  friends, 
seven  days,  ay,  seventy  times  seven, 
in  silent  contemplation  of  him  who — 
wo  is  me  ! — fears  that  I  am  but  another 
Delilah,  commissioned  by  his  enemies 
vol.  v.— 28 


to  betray  him  into  their  hands.  What 
can  I  say  ?  what  do  ?  Oh  that  I  had 
never  seen  the  glorious  light  of  the  sun 
or  the  pure  myriads  of  my  happy  home, 
rather  than  I  should  have  beheld  that 
sight  last  night.  How  can  I  explain 
the  fact  that  he,  whom  I,  at  least,  be- 
lieve to  be  heaven's  most  supreme 
(string  of  adjectives)  favorite,  is  sitting 
here  with  his  unutterable  but  unrepin- 
ing  sorrow  looking  forth  from  his  .... 
eyes.' 

Just  here  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  my 
divinity,  and  turning  in  wrath  and 
scorn  to  my  Titania,  said,  mockingly  : 

' '  Wliile  I  thine  amiable  cheeks  do 
coy  ! ' ' 

To  this  she  replies  :  '  Do  not  heap 
additional  reproaches  upon  me,  by  any 
such  awfully  ludicrous  quotations.'  .  .  . . 
'  So  you  think  that  your  Delilah  is 
striving  to  gain  time  by  all  these  pious 
and  otherwise  interesting  remarks  ? ' 
....  '  Nay,  do  not  with  loathing 
cast  me  from  you  as  an  an  unholy  and 
hateful  thing !  for  then,  oh,  what  I 
should  then  do  or  be,  I  cannot,  dare 
not  even  think.'  ....  '  Again  you  see 
my  woman's  heart  cannot  suppress  its 
emotions  toward  one  who  still  hopes 

that  he  has    been  talking  writh  

;  and  who  says  that,  for  him  to 


be  convinced  of  this,  is  to  be  convinced 
that  she  who  has  been  talking  with 
him  has  not  intentionally  deceived 
him.' 

She  then  wrought  npon  my  feelings 
by  portraying  her  sufferings,  until,  in 
my  maudlin  condition,  I  was  casting 
about  to  find  how  I  should  help  her ; 
just  as  you  sometimes  see  a  drunken 
tramp  striving  to  pull  his  drunken  pal 
out  of  a  ditch. 

'  So,  most  self-forgetful,  you  begin  to 
think  that  you  ought  to  help  me  bear 
my  burden ;  as  you  have  planned  sit- 
ting there,  with  your  little  friend  en- 
circling you  in  her  so  warm  embrace. 
But  why  should  I  inform  you  of  such 
fact,  as  this  last,  until  you  are  con- 
vinced that  all  you  have  heard  is  not 
the  wily   utterance    of   seducing   and 
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Iiellish  spirits?  Try  not  to  entertain 
such  awful  suspicions.  As  to  the  cause 
of  these  lamentable  failures,  I  can  only 
suppose  that  the  Lord  wishes  to  make 
us;  who  wrongly  prophesied,  sensible 
of  our  inability  to  foretell  future  events.' 

Then  came  some  bungled  Scriptures 
about  my  '  mission,'  which  roused  my 
ire.  My  taunts  drew  forth  this  re- 
sponse : 

*  Why  do  you  love  to  ridicule  my 
tenderness,  and  speak  so  awfully  to 
one  who  has  no  other  human  source  of 
perfect  happiness  ? ' 

The  day  following,  the  solemn  dodge 
was  again  resorted  to.  I  began  to  feel 
a  sort  of  awe  creeping  over  me.  My 
affectionate  friend  thereupon  wrote  : 

'  What  a  change  a  few  minutes  have 
wrought  in  you.  Yes  !  yes  !  the  morn- 
ing light  is  breaking.  The  fiery  trial  is 
complete.  As  I  write  there  rests  upon 
your  now  placid  brow  a  glorious  and 
marvellously  beautiful  crown.  The 
cup  is  drained.  '  To  him  that  sat  in 
the  valley  and  shadow  of  death  light 
has  sprung  up.'  And  now  awe  seizeth 
me :  for  there  standeth,  as  yet  a  long- 
way  oft,  one  whose  form  is  like  to  that 
of  the  Son  of  Man.  In  a  very  little 
while,  now,  the  great  event  must  inev- 
itably occur.  He  who  stands  upon  the 
holy  mount  prepares  to  open  your  sight, 
and  give  you  your  commission.  How 
can  we  see  him  face  to  face  and  live  ! 
Let  not  a  passing  suspicion  of  further 
delay  disturb  you.  Already  you  begin 
to  feel  the  influence  of  his  approach. 
Well  may  you  heave  a  sigh — as  one 
who  experiences  a  sudden  and  unlooked- 
for  relief.  In  less  than  ten  minutes  the 
Lord  will  appear  to  you.  So  make 
ready,  in  solemn  meditation  and  pray- 
er, for  the  most  solemn  event  of  your 
or  any  other  man's  life  is  at  hand.' 

'  If  the  vision  tarry,  wait  for  it,'  is 
the  only  scripture  that  seems  appli- 
cable to  my  visions  :  for  still  they  came 
not.  Yet  some  very  serious  and  sub- 
stantial experiences  now  fell  to  my  lot, 
which  shall  be  the  theme  of  another 
chapter. 


chapter  in. 
As  manager  of  this  exhibition,  I 
would  request  the  orchestra  to  play 
something  gloomy  and  grand,  during 
the  remainder  of  the  performance ; 
something  weird,  mysterious ;  some- 
thing in  which  you  can  hear  the  sough- 
ing of  the  wind  through  the  pines  of 
the  Hartz  Mountains  or  the  Black 
Forest.  A  passage  from  a  Faust  opera 
or  Der  Freiscliutz  might  meet  the  case  ; 
for  it  began  to  be  intimated  to  me, 
now  that  I  was  sufficiently  clairaudient 
to  be  able  to  dispense  almost  entirely 
with  the  pencil,  that  his  Satanic  Majesty 
was  no  indifferent  spectator  of  the  prep- 
aration of  the  man  who  was  about  to 
interfere  so  signally  with  his  plans  and 
pursuits.  Thereupon  there  began  to 
steal  over  me  for  the  first  time, 

'  A  sense  of  something  dreadful,  something 
near.' 

However  it  was  managed,  from  this 
moment  till  the  end  of  this  phase  of 
life  I  am  narrating,  I  had  an  almost 
constant  sense  of  the  presence  of  '  genii 
of  the  pit,'  of  vast  intelligence,  cruel  as 
ever  Satan  was  imagined,  relentless  as 
fate,  cold  as  Dante's  ice  hells  could 
make  them.  At  first,  some  influence 
led  me  to  review  the  traditional  history 
and  prospects  of  my  supposed  distin- 
guished visitor,  at  some  length.  I  dis- 
cussed the  state  of  his  case  with  no 
little  unction,  though  shaking  in  my 
boots,  and  in  momentary  expectation 
of  being  gobbled  up,  body  and  soul, 
and  whisked  off  in  sulphurous  smoke, 
with  only  a  sulphur-burnt  hole  in  the 
carpet  to  mark  the  spot  where  I  saw 
the  last  of  earth. 

Presently  my  inseparable  companion 
broke  in  with : 

1  He  hears  you !  he  hears  you  !  and 
never  may  it  be  my  lot  again  to  look 
upon — '  .  .  .  .  '  There  he  is  again, 
glaring  with  inexpressible  rage  upon 
the  comparatively  insignificant  man 
who  just  now  so  plainly  revealed  to  him 
'  the  true  state  of  the  case.'  I  am  al- 
most afraid  to  look  upon  that  awful 
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visage.  '  The  state  of  the  case  is  it  ? ' 
be  exclaims.  '  We  will  see  what  is  the 
state.' ' — 

There  is  a  break  here  in  the  manu- 
script, which  is  resumed  thus :  '  You 
have  conquered  !  frantic  with  rage  he 
has  tied,  never,  I  trust,  to  return.' 

How  will  I  remember  what  happened 
during  that  awful  pause  ?  It  was 
spent,  I  suppose,  in  a  hand-to-hand  con- 
flict with  the  Prince  of  Darkness ;  the 
agrecableness  of  which  was  not  en- 
hanced by  my  vivid  recollection  of  the 
4  bit  of  a  discooshin  '  between  Christian 
and  Apollyon  depicted  in  the  old 
family  Pilgrim's  Progress.  We  are 
truly  'the  stuff  that  dreams  are  made 
of.'  What  mattered  it  to  me,  on  that 
bland  summer  afternoon,  since  I  was 
of  this  opinion,  whether  it  was  Beelze- 
bub himself  or  some  departed  '  blazing 
tinman,'  with  a  suit  of  his  majesty's 
old  clothes  on,  while  himself,  all  snug 
at  home, 

1  Sat  in  bis  easy  chair, 
Drinking  his  sulphur  tea.' 

That  was  certainly  one  of  the  most 
awful  moments  of  my  life,  in  which  I 
felt  the  first  dreadful  rush  of  this  invis- 
ible tiger.  It  seemed  as  if  he  swooped 
toward  me  to  annihilate  me  in  a  mo- 
ment ;  but  was  restrained  by  a  higher 
power.  His  coming  was  like  the  rush 
of  a  fifteen-inch  shell  past  one's  head. 

As  soon  as  I  saw  that  the  first  onset 
did  not  destroy  me,  I  gathered  strength 
to  face  the  monster  ;  for  a  tongue  com- 
bat seemed  all  that  was  permitted  him. 
He  put  me  through  my  theological 
paces  at  an  awful  rate — using  the  So- 
cratic  dialectic — growling  out  questions 
in  the  tones  of  a  cathedral  organ,  that 
made  me  shiver.  Oh  that  I  could  re- 
member that  fearful  catechism  !  It 
would  make  a  tract  for  which  the  Tom 
Paine  Association  wrould  pay  a  high 
price.  He  drove  me — partly,  I  suppose, 
by  magnetic  force — step  by  step,  from 
my  cherished  religious  opinions.  My 
reasons  for  believing  in  the  cardinal 
doctrines  of  Christianity  seemed  to  burn 
like  straw  before  his  fiery  rhetoric,  and 


to  turn  to  dust  beneath  tho  ponderous 
blows  of  his  iron  logic,  lie  pushed 
me  away  from  all  I  had  esteemed  re- 
liable in  the  universe,  till  I  seemed 
to  stand  on  the  verge  of  creation. 
There  I  hung  with  the  strength  of  ter- 
ror. Then  I  found  j^oet  Campbell  true 
to  nature,  where  he  speaks  of  hope 
standing  intact  '  'mid  Nature's  funeral 
pyre.'  I  insisted  uj^on  '  hoping,'  in 
spite  of  all  his  fiery  hail. 

After  he  had  beaten  down  all  my 
defences,  he  began  to  jeer  at  me  with 
fierce  sneers  and  goblin  laughter  that 
froze  my  blood.  '  So  /  was  the  con- 
temptible manikin  who  dared  to  en- 
tertain the  idea  of  equality  with  him 
— the  Star  of  the  Morning — one  breath 
of  whose  nostrils  would  wither  me  into 
nonentity.  So  /  presumed  to  stand 
up  and  face  him,  who  had,  in  his  time, 
scattered  the  hosts  of  heaven  !  If  it 
were  not  for  those  cursed,  white-livered 
things  (angels)  that  stood  in  the  way, 
he  would  swoop  down  and  destroy  me 
in  an  instant.' 

Having  found  and  maintained  foot- 
hold for  several  minutes  on  the  rock  of 
hope,  I  began  to  consider  how  weak 
things  had  of  erst  confounded  the 
things  that  were  mighty,  and  soon  the 
wirepullers  behind  the  scenes  (whoever 
they  were)  had  me  smiting  him  hip 
and  thigh.  I  '  began  in  weakness,  but 
ended  in  power.'  At  first  a  few  mut- 
tered remonstrances,  but  finally  whole 
Ironsides  broadsides,  with  the  result 
above  named.  The  words  of  my  antag- 
onist, during  this  encounter,  rang 
through  my  brain  with  awful  distinct- 
ness. For  a  day  or  two  I  had  been 
communicating  partly  with  the  pencil, 
and  partly  by  clairaudience,  eked  out 
by  writing  in  the  air  with  my  fore* 
finger.  But  this  demon,  or  demon  jyro 
tem.}  needed  not  to  write  his  words  :  his 
'  trumpet  gave  no  uncertain  sound.' 

The  thoughtful  reader  will  perceive 
what  a  strong  point  my  magnetizers 
gained  by  this  scene.  After  disappoint- 
ing me  so  many  times,  they  could  not, 
with  all  their  power  over  me,  have  kept 
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me  from  throwing  the  whole  thing  over- 
board, without  resorting  to  some  such 
oou$>  d'etat.  Being,  doubtless,  on  better 
terms  with  the  infernal  than  with  the 
supernal  regions,  these  denizens  of  the 
Intermediate  Limbo  (we  will  suppose 
that  my  strange  guests  were  mostly 
of  this  sort  of  nondescripts)  had  per- 
haps induced  some  bona  fide  demon  to 
act  the  part  of  the  king  of  them  all, '  for 
this  night  only.'  It  certainly  was  an 
immense  success.'  I,  to  be  sure,  had 
not  received  the  expected  commission  : 
but  had  I  not  fought  the  great  red 
dragon,  and,  like  another  St.  George, 
pinned  him  to  the  earth,  through  su- 
pernatural aid  ?  Here  was  a  substan- 
tial success.  I  write  this  merrily  enough 
now  ;  but  was  not  often  merry  then — 
was  indeed  acting  great,  real  tragedy. 

I  was  not  long  to  enjoy  this  trumph. 
The  word  came  :  '  Again  he  comes  ! ' 
Then  I  had  another  long,  hard  fight ; 
but  this  time  was  not  pushed  so  near 
the  wall.  I  was  then  told  by  my  spirit- 
ual adviser  and  Circe  of  the  unbounded 
admiration  expressed  for  me  by  those 
who  had  listened  to  this  '  ever-memor- 
able '  disputation. 

The  attempt  to  craze  me,  or — putting 
the  best  face  on  it — to  show  me  how 
spiritists  are  generally  crazed,  now  began 
in  downright  earnest.  All  that  night, 
despite  my  entreaties  to  be  permitted 
to  sleep,  I  was  kept  awake,  and  busied 
with  a  variety  of '  extremely  important ' 
business.  I  am  naturally  a  solid,  regu- 
lar sleeper,  and  do  not  prosper  upon 
Napoleon  or  Humboldt  portions  of  re- 
pose ;  but  now  could  only  suit  my 
persecutors  by  rising  on  one  elbow  in 
bed,  and  '  wrestling  '  for  the  salvation 
of  my  next  neighbor.  They  sedulously 
poured  into  my  mind  all  manner  of 
apocrypha  concerning  this  gentleman's 
shortcomings — about  the  necessity  of 
praying  for  and  at  him,  and  about  the 
effects  of  my  efforts,  i.  e.,  bringing  a 
streak  of  celestial  light  upon  him — until 
I  was   almost  ready  to  wish  that  he 

might  be ,  rather  than  that  I  should 

have   any  such  unseasonable  work  to 


perform  in  his  behalf.  But  they  kept 
me  at  it,  straight  through  the  night 
and  a  large  portion  of  the  next  day ; 
and  finally  induced  me  to  go,  much 
against  my  will,  to  reveal  to  him  some 
of  my  experiences,  and  to  endeavor  to 
force  from  him  an  acknowledgment 
that  what  I  had  heard  about  him  was 
true. 

The  attempt  to  cause  at  least  a  tem- 
porary aberration  of  my  intellect  now 
becomes  very  plain  in  the  manuscript. 
Every  idea  is  uttered  in  the  most  ex- 
citing manner.  All  statements  and 
prognostications  about  my  neighbor 
having  proved  false  (he  was  amazed  at 
my  procedure),  the  invisible  busybodies 
boiled  over  thus : 

'  He  has  lied  !  he  has  lied  to  you  ! 
and  if  you  would  preserve  your  reason, 
go  and  read  the  papers  to  him.  He 
had  schooled  himself  to  show  no  emo- 
tion, and  you  showed  enough  to  excite 
his  worst,  most  hideous  fears.  So  go, 
for  Heaven's  sake  !  He  quailed  once, 
and  only  once,  before  your  not  suffi- 
ciently steady  gaze.  Woe  !  woe  !  woe  ! 
Now  what  shall  be  done  ? '  .  .  .  [Evi- 
dently trying  to  get  up  a  teapot  tem- 
pest.] '  Do  not  strive  to  unravel  this 
mystery  in  that  fiercely  keen  way,  or 
this  evil  spirit  will  have  to  give  place 
to  a  more  expert  deceiver.  God  will 
certainly  do  something  soon  to  set  these 
matters  straight,  or  I  shall  cease  to  be  ! ' 
[She  had  said  annihilation  was  pos- 
sible !]  '  Your  father  wishes  to  speak 
to  you.' 

A  fatherly  spirit  it  was  truly — was 
for  driving  me  mad  offhand,  but  over- 
shot the  mark. 

'  Son,  this  is  awful !  I  can  only  say 
to  you,  be  calm  and  cool,  for  you  will 
need  to  be  both  to  get  free  from  this 
snare  of  Satan,  so  well  conceived.  Bet- 
ter go  to  supper  now  (for  appearance 
sake)  :  after  that,  pray  for  help.  When 
you  took  away  those  books  [after  read- 
ing extracts  to  the  neighbor],  the  whole 
crew  of  devils,'  etc.,  etc. 

This  exciting  language  c  brought  me 
up  with  a  round  turn.'     I  saw  at  once 
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the  object  of  the  person  who  was  talk- 
ing with  me.  So  I  brought  the  affair 
to  a  full  stop,  as  far  as  the  use  of  my 
hand  was  concerned.  I  simply  added, 
on  that  leaf -speaking  now  for  my- 
self: 

'  I  will  hear  no  further.  This  part 
of  my  discipline  is  finished.1 

But  I  was  forced  to  hear,  whether  I 
wrote  or  not.  I  had  come  to  this  wis- 
dom too  late.  I  fully  believe  that,  as 
far  as  my  ability  to  prevent  the  catas- 
trophe was  concerned,  I  was  then  and 
there  a  possessed  person — a  slave  of 
spirits — as  utterly  bound  to  do  the  will 
of  my  magnetizers  as  ever  a  '  subject ' 
■&as.  Though  I  cannot  be  persuaded 
that  all  these  beings,  from  whom  un- 
seen I  had  heard  so  much,  wrere  '  only 
evil  continually,'  no  '  harmonialist '  can 
persuade  me  that  those  who  now  began 
to  play  with  me,  as  a  cat  plays  with  a 
mouse,  were  other  than  evil.  In  all 
imaginable  ways,  they  strove  to  show 
me  how  utterly  I  had  lost  self-command 
and  self-control.  (I  am  esteemed  ob- 
stinate by  nature.) 

What  is  very  singular,  I  now  lost 
sight  of  my  '  prima  donna.'  It  would 
seem  natural  that  a  Delilah  wyould,  at 
least,  have  come  with  a  jeering  '  The 
Philistines  be  upon  thee,  Samson.' 
But  no,  not  till  this  great  tribulation 
was  over  did  I  hear  from  '  her.' 

That  evening  and  night  were  spent, 
mostly,  in  showing  me  that  I  wTas  no 
longer  my  own  master.  There  was  not, 
however,  that  continuous  hell-blast 
upon  me  that  so  scorched  my  soul  on 
the  following  afternoon.  The  cats  were 
tossing  me  in  th^ir  velvet  paws — only 
occasionally  protruding  a  sharp  claw  as 
a  reminder,  until  they  could  feel  surer 
of  their  victim.  They  would  say  to 
me  :  '  Now  we  will  exalt  you  to  heav- 
en;' and  up  I  went,  higher,  higher, 
higher  into  the  empyrean,  until  I  heard 
the  music  of  the  spheres,  and  all  things 
were  ablaze  with  light  and  glory. 
Again  they  would  say  :  '  Now  go  down 
into  hell ; '  and  the  scene  changed  as 
6uddenly  as  do  those  of  a  ten-cent  pan- 


orama, when  a  midnight  storm  at  sea 
or  a  volcanic  eruption  is  about  to  be 
rolled  in  view  :  I  went  down  ad  imis — 
1  dowrn  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea — the 
earth  with  her  bars  was  around  me  for- 
ever.' Blank  horror  and  anguish  seized 
me.  Hope  lied  to  its  impregnable  cor- 
ner of  my  heart,  till  the  calamity  was 
overpast.  A  hushed  agony  was  upon 
me,  as  before  I  had  known  its  bound- 
less bliss.  And  thus  variously  I  fared 
through  all  that  second  night  of  sleep- 
lessness. They  probably  sent  me  up 
and  down  this  scale  of  sensation  twenty 
times  during  eight  hours.  This  night 
I  was  not  at  all  sleepy.  A  few  more 
such  would  have  finished  the  business ; 
and  there  would  have  been  '  another 
aw7ful  effect  of  the  spiritual  delusion ' 
to  chronicle.  The  honest  verdict  of 
the  first  century  would  have  been :  '  An- 
other possessed  of  devils  or  devil-crazed.' 
The  wrretches  wrell  knew  that  insomnia 
is  an  excellent  preparation  for  insanity. 

Toward  morning  a  new  scheme  was 
invented.  Some  ostensible  good  friend 
informed  me,  in  a  business-like  way, 
that  the  work  of  the  morrow  for  me — 
the  new  Saul  of  Tarsus — was  to  set  out 
for  a  certain  town  in  Vermont,  where 
I  should  find  my  Ananias  ;  wdio  '  wouid 
show  me  what  things  I  should  do.'  So 
the  faithful  slave  of  the  genii  prepared 
to  obey.  I  packed  a  carpet  bag,  and 
went  early  to  the  residence  of  a  medi- 
cal friend,  who  had  been  dabbling  in 
the  same  arcana.  I  gave  him  a  sketch 
of  what  I  had  experienced ;  yet,  for 
some  reason,  did  not  start  for  Vermont, 
but  remained  with  him  all  the  morn- 
ing. My  invisible  monitors  sent  me 
out  into  the  street  several  times,  to  find 
people  who  could  not  be  found.  (Any- 
thing to  keep  up  their  influence.) 

Toward  noon  the  fact  came  plainly 
to  me  that  an  effort  was  being  made  to 
disturb,  if  not  destroy,  my  reason.  I  be- 
gan to  find  my  ideas  becoming  inco- 
herent in  spite  of  hugest  effort.  I 
called  my  friend,  and  said  to  him, 
through  set  teeth,  but  as  coolly  as  pos- 
sible : 
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1 1  find  myself  to  be  thoroughly  and 
utterly  a  magnetic  subject,  an  abject 
subject  of  mischievous  spirits.  They 
are  striving  to  derange  my  faculties. 
I  am  exceedingly  alarmed  to  find  that 
they  are  trying,  with  much  success,  to 
render  my  ideas  incoherent.  It  is  only 
by  a  very  great  effort  of  will  that  I  am 
enabled  to  speak  these  words  distinctly 
to  you.'  As  far  as  my  private  power  of 
resistance  is  concerned,  I  am  gone.  Do 
exert  your  powerful  magnetism ;  per- 
haps you  can  drive  them  off.' 

He  was  much  distressed,  and  exerted 
himelf  mightily  (he  was  a  professed 
electrician),  combining  will  power 
with  that  ancient  agent,  prayer,  to  ex- 
orcise the  evil  influence.  But  his  efforts 
were  useless,  as  the  vagabonds  well 
knew,  before  they  brought  me  there 
on  exhibition.  They  had  not  spent  the 
week  in  vain.  I  had  sold  myself  to 
them  as  squarely  as  fools  ever  did  in 
German  legend. 

When  dinner  was  announced,  the 
doctor  wished  me  to  accompany  him. 
I  refused,  and  he  left  me,  to  take  a  hasty 
meal.  Finding,  when  he  was  gone, 
that  I  was  growing  worse,  I  went  into 
the  street,  determined  that  if  I  was  to 
be  crazed,  I  would  not  sit  there  and  let 
him  watch  the  operation.  I  walked 
on,  vowing  that  I  would  not  turn  to- 
ward home  until  my  faculties  were  re- 
stored ;  and  execrating  my  folly  in  per- 
mitting the  enslavement!  On,  on  I 
rushed,  my  head  all  ablaze  with  '  od ' 
that  had  no  business  there,  and  pray- 
ing as  I  never  had  prayed  before.  I 
took  the  Gowanus  road  toward  Green- 
wood. Perhaps  it  was  some  defunct 
rogue  there  interred,  who  was  leading 
me  on  to  '  rave  among  the  tombs.' 

Arrived  at  a  spot  where  a  little  tree- 
capped  promontory  overhangs  the 
beach,  I  turned  aside,  beneath  the  pro- 
jection, and  sat  down  on  a  log — like 
Jonah  under  the  gourd — and,  gazing 
out  on  the  rippling  waves  of  the  bay, 
desired  that  death  or  relief  might  come. 
I  was  determined  to  sit  there  until  God 
or  Satan  made  good  his  claim  upon 


me.  Suddenly  relief  came.  The  fierce 
onset  upon  my  intellect  ceased.  I  was 
made  whole.  I  'leaped  and  walked.' 
The  means  of  my  relief  I  never  knew. 

But  my  lesson  was  not  complete.  I 
had  but  just  informed  my  medical 
friend  of  my  deliverance  (he  had 
scoured  the  neighborhood,  and  inform- 
ed several  of  the  cause  of  his  fears), 
when  there  were  mutterings  and  growl- 
ings  of  another  approaching  storm. 
The  messengers  of  Satan  sent  to  baffle 
me  gave  me  to  understand  that  they 
had  not  abandoned  their  prey,  but 
were  sure  of  it  yet.  They  poured  the 
wrath  of  hell  upon  my  defenceless  head 
that  afternoon.  I  have  not,  hitherto, 
attempted  to  offer  much  direct  proof  to 
the  uninitiated  that  my  experiences, 
in  this  connection,  were  other  than  hal- 
lucination. That  which  now  occurred 
is,  as  it  seems  to  me,  in  the  nature  of 
such  proof.  Here  was  I  thoroughly 
alarmed  for  my  safety,  and  extremely 
anxious  to  get  rid  of  my  tormentors. 
Yet,  not  for  a  single  moment  now,  could 
I  close  my  mental  ears  to  their  horrid 
clangor  of  threats  and  imprecations: 
for,  throwing  off  all  restraint,  thej 
flooded  me  with  Billingsgate.  They 
cursed  and  damned  me,  and  all  per- 
sons, things,  and  ideas  esteemed  by  me, 
in  the  most  approved  style.  Indeed, 
the  swearing  exceeded  anything  I  ever 
heard  on  the  Mississippi  and  Alabama 
river  boats,  when  forced,  for  lack  of 
room,  to  sleep  on  the  floor  of  the  saloon, 
almost  under  the  feet  of  the  chivalry,  dur 
ing  their  midnight  gambling  carousals. 

The  mode  of  speech  is  not  easily 
described.  Sometimes  the  words  came 
slowly  and  distinctly.  Again  there 
would  be  merely  thought-panorama 
presented.  A  complete  statement  or 
view  of  things  can  be  flashed  into  the 
mind  in  an  instant.  Therefore  the  lan- 
guage of  spirits  is  of  vastly  greater 
compass  than  that  of  men.  These  im- 
mortal blackguards  could  vomit  more 
oaths  and  other  blasphemy  in  five 
minutes,  than  a  mortal  one  could  in  an 
hour.    If  it  is  difficult  to  translate  from 
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one  earth-language  into  another,  how 

much  harder  must  it  be  to  bring  the 
ideas  of  an  inner  sphere  into  outward 
forms  of  expression  ! 

They  told  me  that  it  was  their  inten- 
tion to  open  my  elairvoyant  faculty 
now  with  a  vengeance.  For,  having 
fairly  accomplished  it,  they  would  wor- 
ry me  to  death  or  madness  by  the  con- 
tinual sight  and  hearing  of  all  that  hell 
could  show  or  conjure  up.  I  only  wish 
that  a  few  of  those  Sadducees  who  phi- 
losophize all  this  sort  of  thing  into 
moonshine,  could  be,  for  a  while,  as 
sore  beset  as  T  was  on  that  eventful 
day  !  It  would  need  but  a  few  minutes' 
parley  with  these  i  fierce  Ephesian 
beasts '  to  induce  them  to  repeat  the 
language  of  an  older  sceptic,  who  re- 
turned from  the  dead  to  the  friend  who 
had  discussed  immortality  with  him, 
and  who  exclaimed,  as  he  passed  from 
sight : 

'  Michael !  Michael !  vera  sunt  ilia  ! ' 

The  scheme  of  the  diabolians  seemed 
so  feasible  that  I  was  greatly  perplexed. 
They  had  shown  themselves  able  to 
keep  me  awake  the  two  preceding 
nights  ;  and  I  knew  that,  if  permitted, 
they  could  acconiiDlish  their  purpose  in 
that  way  alone.  How  much,  then, 
would  the  perpetual  sight  of  fiery  fly- 
ing dragons,  horned  satyrs,  and  other 
hideous  half-human  creatures,  tearing 
around,  with  mouths  agape  to  take 
me  in — while  other  lost  souls  flitted 
about  as  flying  serpents,  bats,  and  owls 
— hasten  the  evil  work.  I  thought 
over  all  the  horrible  forms  portrayed 
in  the  Catholic  purgatory  pictures,  and 
described  by  delirium  tremens  subjects, 
until  I  was  a  thousand  times  more  anx- 
ious to  have  the  eyes  of  my  spirit  kept 
shut,  than  I  ever  had  been  to  have 
them  opened. 

I  tried  to  exorcise  the  foe  by  reading 
the  Bible  ;  but  this  only  increased  their 

jeering  at  the  ' fool,'  whom  they 

had  worked  hard  to  get,  had  got,  and 
meant  to  keep,  in  spite  of  '  hell,  book, 
and  candle.'  Truly  '  their  mouths 
were   full   of  cursing   and   bitterness.' 


Did  space  permit,  and  were  it  not  that 
the  printing  of  oaths,  which  has  be- 
come so  fashionable  even  in  respectable 
periodicals,  is  hurtful  to  morals,  I  could 
till  pages  with  their  jeers,  taunts,  blas- 
phemies, threats,  and  execrations. 

I  left  my  private  room,  and  went 
among  the  household,  in  hopes  that, 
amid  busy  outer  scenes,  the  hold  of  the 
invisible  tigers  would  be  loosed.  But 
then,  while  conversing  on  commonplace 
subjects,  I  realized  more  fully  than  ever 
upon  what  a  fearful  precipice  the  heed- 
less spiritist  is  ever  sporting.  For, 
clearer,  more  distinct,  came  threats, 
curses,  goblin  laughter ;  and  '  Fool ! 
dolt ! '  was  the  cry. 

'  Simpleton,  etc.,  think  you  that  the 
company  of  women  and  children  will 
save  you,  when  the  mightiest  spirits 
(angels  they  call  themselves)  cannot 
now  rend  you  from  our  grasp  ?  As 
soon  as  we  choose,  we  will  tear  your 
silly  soul  out  of  your  carcase ;  and 
tlien  we  will  make  a  veritable  Lucifer 
of  you.  '  Lucifer  !  Lucifer  !  star  of 
the  morning  !  how  art  thou  fallen,  and 
become  as  one  of  us ! '  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! 
yes  !  yes !  you  must  go  with  us.  We 
fancy  you.  For  a  callow  priest,  you 
have  a  deal  of  music  in  you.  Would- 
be  Samson,  you  must  grind  in  our 
prison  house  and  sport  in  our  temple ; 
the  pillars  whereof  you  can  never  cause 
to  tremble.' 

They  said  that  I  was  a  '  coward — 
dared  not  face  a  set  of  shadows,  fig- 
ments of  the  brain,  empty  nothings.' 
I  saw  that  '  vain  was  the  herp  of  man  ; ' 
and,  retiring  to  my  room,  had  an  awful 
season  of  worse  than  '  temptation  com- 
bats.' 

Then  came  the  last  scene  in  the  tragic 
part  of  my  unromantic  experience. 
One  of  the  artful  dodgers,  having  trans- 
formed himself  into  an  angel  of  light 
(in  my  hearing,  not  in  my  sight),  in- 
formed me,  at  about  eight  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  that,  though  my  destruc- 
tion appeared  imminent,  there  was  one 
way  of  escape  left.  My  own  prayers 
were  useless  :  but  if  I  would  get  down 
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on  my  knees,  and  repeat  a  confession 
and  supplication  at  his  dictation,  it 
might  avail.  Enslaved  as  I  was,  I  of 
course  complied ;  and  then  underwent 
a  humiliation  that,  even  in  my  horrified 
state,  was  very  bitter.  I  had  always, 
in  my  most  puritanical  days,  kicked 
at  the  doctrine  that  we  are  all  such 
abominable,  hell-deserving,  self-degrad- 
ed creatures,  responsible  for  our  own 
ruin,  that  it  is  the  wonder  of  creation 
that  God  would  give  our  souls  any 
least  chance  of  heaven.  I  had  always 
felt  with  Tennyson : 

*  Thou  wilt  not  leave  us  in  the  dust ; 
Thou  madest  man,  and  Thou  art  just.1 

But  now  I  was  forced  to  change  all 
this  ;  and  for  once  I  uttered  a  perfectly 
orthodox  prayer.  Slow  and  distinct 
came  the  words,  which  I  must  perforce 
repeat  as  slowly,  though  every  one  was 
a  bitter  pill.  I  was  made  to  say  that  I 
was  entirely  mistaken  in  supposing 
myself  a  Christian  (in  the  '  evangelical ' 
sense)  ;  that  I  had  been  a  fool,  a  brag- 
gart, a  sort  of  impostor ;  that  my  life 
had  been  one  series  of  shams  and  fol- 
lies ;  that  I  had  disgraced  my  religious 
profession,  etc.,  etc.,  ad  nauseam,  wind- 
ing up  with  the  abject  declaration  that 
I  deserved  to  go  straight  to  '  the  city 
of  Dis,  and  the  three-headed  dog ; ' 
and  that  if  I  was  spared,  it  would  be 
'  a  miracle  of  mercy.' 

The  higher  powers  must  have  thought 
that  I  had  swallowed  enough  of  this 
hell-broth ;  for,  at  this  juncture,  the 
dictation  and  compulsion  suddenly 
ceased.  I  stood  upon  my  feet,  no  longer 
a  slave.  It  seemed  as  if  some  grand, 
calm  Ithuriel  had  touched  with  his 
spear-point  the  venomous  toad  that  sat 
by  my  ear,  or  the  wily  serpent  that 
*  held  me  (enchanted)  with  his  glitter- 
ing eye.'  From  that  moment  to  this,  I 
have  not  been,  for  an  instant,  seriously 
annoyed  by  invisible  disturbers  of  the 
peace. 


A  sweet  quiet  came  over  me  ;  I  went 
to  bed  and  slept  soundly.  The  next 
day  I  determined  to  complete  the  exor- 
cism by  walking  a  dozen  miles  into  the 
country,  to  visit  a  relation.  The  only 
trace  of  the  fearful  scenes  through  which 
I  had  passed,  consisted  in  the  fact  that 
my  head  was  still  all  ablaze  with  the 
foul,  gross  magnetic  fluids  of  my  ex- 
tormentors  ;  and  was  so  hot  that  I 
found  it  agreeable  to  walk  with  my 
hat  off.  I  was  two  days  getting  rid  of 
the  heat. 

Though  I  had  no  more  sulphur  tea 
to  drink,  I  was  not  yet  weaned  from 
the  invisible  milk  and  water.  I  was 
at  once  informed,  by  '  respectable  ap- 
pearing '  spirits,  that  my  trials  had  ap- 
peared necessary,  because  I  had  thrown 
myself  open  to  promiscuous  communi- 
cation with  the  other  world — a  thing 
peculiarly  dangerous  in  my  case ;  and 
that  I  could  now  see  the  propriety  of 
never  again  surrendering  my  manhood, 
my  individuality,  and  my  common 
sense  to  any  brigand  in  or  out  of  the 
body.  I  was  also  told  that  it  never  had 
been  intended  to  use  me  for  any  impor- 
tant mediumistic  purpose,  except  so  far 
as  my  experience  might  be  useful.  So 
I  gradually  let  the  thing  drop.  Regard- 
ing the  new  light  as  scientific  rather 
than  religious,  I  long  since  pigeon-holed 
it  among  my  sciences.  I  sardonically 
tell  total  Sadducees  that  I  have  placed 
it  among  the  exact  sciences. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  am  unable  to  en- 
lighten the  novel-reading  reader  further 
concerning  the  '  prima  donna ; '  but 
that  is  a  delicate  subject  under  existing 
circumstances.  So  presenting,  here- 
with, the  bright  and  sulphurous  end 
of  the  Lucifer  Match  under  the  nose  of 
a  discerning  public,  I  will  watch  the 
upcurling  and  dilating  of  nostrils.  As 
I  pen  these  last  lines,  the  live  body 
looking  over  my  shoulder  smiles  scorn- 
fully. 
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III.  —  MOUNTAIN    "WAYS 


1 Lucy     D- 


-,'  said  Aunt  Sarah 
Grundy,  '  I  really  cannot  conceive  what 
you  and  Elsie  find  to  entertain  you 
in  the  desolate,  out-of-the-way  places 
where  you  are  in  the  habit  of  wasting 
your  summers.  Why  can  you  not  be 
content  with  the  ordinary  highways, 
where  people  travel  comfortably  in 
good  boats  and  rail  cars  ?  Why  must 
you  leave  tolerably  convenient  hotels, 
regular  meals,  and  agreeable,  proper 
people,  to  bury  yourself  in  some  moun- 
tain fastness,  where  the  inns  are  poor, 
the  food  plain,  and  the  people — well ! 
such  as  are  totally  unfit  associates  for 
two  well-bred  young  women  ? ' 

'  O  auntie  !  auntie  !  we  thought  you 
called  yourself  a  democrat ! '  said 
Elsie. 

'  Politically,  my  dear,  but  not  social- 
ly,' was  the  reply. 

'  And  a  Christian ! '  added  Lucy 
D . 


'  I  see,1  continued  Mrs.  Grundy, '  that, 
by  raising  other  issues,  you  hope  to 
escape  an  explanation  of  the  mystery 
to  which  I  have  referred.' 

1  A  mystery  indeed  ! '   replied  Lucy 

D .      '  The  mystery  of  nature,  of 

creation,  of  the  communion  of  the  crea- 
ture with  the  infinitely  bountiful  Crea- 
tor. Have  you  never  wandered  away 
from  the  beaten  track,  from  tiresome 
dinners,  with  mercenary  waiters  and 
elaborate  courses,  from  yawning,  ~blase 
men,  and  over-dressed,  artificial,  weakly 
women,  and,  resting  upon  some  quiet 
hillside,  suffered  the  glories  of  external 
nature  to  fill  your  soul  as  you  drained 
the  cup  of  beauty,  until  sunrises  and 
sunsets,  storm  clouds  and  morning 
mists,  broad  bands  of  light  and  dark- 
some shadows,  steep  mountains  and 
curving  valleys,  hurrying  brooks  and 
tidal  oceans,  dusky  pine  forests  and 
tremulous    bluebells,   dreamily  floated 


before  the  vision,  soothing  care  and 
the  petty  wounds  inflicted  by  the  hu- 
man denizens  of  this  nether  world  ?  I 
love  my  kind,  I  share  their  faults  and 
follies,  I  pity  their  sorrows,  and  would 
do  my  utmost  to  succor  or  to  soothe ; 
but  I  do  not  understand  them  as  I  do 
the  woods  :  their  faces  I  readily  forget, 
but  never  the  forms  of  mountain  crag, 
of  noble  tree,  or  of  first  spring  wild 
flower.  Among  men  I  may  be  misun- 
derstood, disliked  perhaps,  or,  more 
generally,  simply  ignored  and  over- 
looked ;  but  among  the  hills  I  fear  no 
harsh,  no  indifferent  word  :  each  treas- 
ure of  beauty  breathes  to  me  of  One 
who  knows  my  every  heart-beat,  One 
whom  I  can  love  without  fear  of  wound 
or  disenchantment.  The  mountain 
clefts  have  no  unkind  words,  no  fault- 
finding, no  ridicule,  no  rash  judgments 
for  the  sons  of  men.  They  offer  clear 
springs,  fresh  fruits,  and  festal  flowers, 
peace  and  rest  and  pure  joy  !  ' 

'  Really,  Lucy,'  said  Aunt  Sarah,  '  I 
am  not  sure  your  rhapsody  has  made 
the  mystery  any  plainer  than  before. 
May  I  not,  in  my  turn,  ask  if  your  feel- 
ings are  qnite  Christian  ?  Are  you  not 
afraid  you  entertain  a  species  of  repul- 
sion toward  your  fellow  men  ? ' 

1  Aunt  Sarah,  I  nearly  always  feel 
more  for  them  than  they  for  me.  Per- 
haps they  hurt  my  vanity  by  over- 
whelming me  with  the  sense  of  my  own 
insignificance.  Be  that  as  it  may,  their 
everlasting  wrangling  among  them- 
selves is  more  than  I  can  endure. 
When  people  begin  to  quarrel,  even  to 
disagree  warmly,  the  blood  rushes  to 
my  brain,  and  I  long  for  a  cool  breeze 
from  some  piny  height,  a  mossy  seat  by 
some  calm  lake,  that  mirrors  only  the 
blue  of  heaven,  the  measured  flow  of 
falling  waters,  the  rustle  of  leaves,  the 
hum  of  bees,  or  the  song  of  birds.' 
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1  You  are  not  strong,  and  have  grown 
nervous,  I  fear,'  said  Aunt  Sarah.  '  I  can 
remember  when  you  greatly  enjoyed  a 
good  discussion,  and  never  shrank  from 
an  encounter  of  opinions.' 

'  I  was  young  then,'  rejDlied  Lucy ;  '  I 
am  older  now,  and  have  less  confidence 
in  my  argumentative  powers.  I  love 
truth  as  well,  but  doubt  my  capacity 
to  lift  her  veil,  the  willingness  of  mor- 
tals to  seek  her  humbly,  or  the  certain- 
ty of  their  yielding  to  conviction,  even 
were  she  bodily,  in  unclouded  radiance, 
to  stand  before  them.  I  hope  I  may 
always  have  courage  sufficient  to  sup- 
port my  honest  convictions,  but  I  must 
confess  the  effort  has  become  a  painful 
one,  and  I  instinctively  fly  all  wrang- 
ling as  I  would  the  plague.' 

'  Do  you  then  desire  to  lead  an  iso- 
lated life  ? '  asked  Mrs.  Grundy. 

'  By  no  means,'  replied  Lucy.  '  Duty 
and  affection  both  bind  me  to  active 
service  in  the  ranks  of  the  world,  and, 
to  return  to  the  subject  of  a  retired 
country  sojourn,  the  freedom  from  gene, 
the  absence  of  hurry,  the  confidentiality 
of  nature,  lead  us  in  a  week  to  a  better 
comprehension  and  appreciation  of  the 
few  persons  surrounding  us  than  could 
be  obtained  in  years  of  ordinary  city 
acquaintance.  Bricks  and  mortar  and 
cut  stones  tend  to  the  revelation  of  but 
few  secrets,  but  the  evening  twilight, 
the  crescent  moon,  the  morning  dawn, 
the  forest  shade,  and  the  noonday  re- 
-oose  are  persuasive  openers  of  hearts 
and  weavers  of  sympathy.  A  walk 
with  Elsie  is  far  more  to  me  than  a 
solitary  ramble.  Then,  too,  the  coun- 
try population  frequently  exhibit  an 
originality  and  individuality  of  devel- 
opment more  often  missed  than  found 
in  the  assimilating  atmosphere  of  cities.' 

'  I  should  weary  in  a  week  of  such  a 
dull,  sentimentalizing  mode  of  exist- 
ence,' said  Aunt  Sarah,  with  a  signifi- 
cant shrug  of  her  prettily  drooping 
shoulders. 

'  Sentimentalizing  ! '  cried  Lucy  ; 
1  nothing  can  be  more  healthfully  real, 
more  conducive  to  strength  and  will  to 


work,  when  the  last  red  leaf  has  fallen, 
and  the  gray  November  clouds  remind 
one  that  Paradise  is  not  yet  gained,  and 
thai*  a  world  of  toil  and  strife  and 
23assion  has  a  claim  upon  each  mortal's 
earnest  labor.  Also,  the  comic  side  of 
life  is  by  no  means  wanting  among  the 
hills,  and  many  an  innocent  laugh  is  to 
be  enjoyed  with,  not  at,  one's  fellow 
creatures.  Humor  I  love  dearly  ;  satire 
is  simply  hateful — filled  with  pain.  I 
can  always  see  the  victim  (if  he  only 
knew !)  writhing  and  blenching  be- 
neath the  bitter  glances  and  blasting 
words  of  fiendish  tormentors.' 

'  Yes,  indeed,'  said  Elsie,  '  many  a 
merry  evening  have  we  spent  laughing 
over  the  day's  adventures.  The  singu- 
lar coincidences  and  strange  incongrui- 
ties of  American  life  are  nowhere  more 
strikingly  exhibited  than  among  the 
hills  and  lakes  bordering  the  great 
thoroughfares  of  travel.  Do  you  re- 
member, Lucy,  the  transit  of  our  friends, 
the  foreign  professor  and  the  artist, 
from  the  Catskill  Mountain  House  to 
the  head  of  the  Kauterskill  Falls  ? ' 

'  Can  I  ever  forget  it  ? ' 

'  What  transit  was  that,  Lucy  ?  ' 
asked  Mrs.  Grundy. 

'  You  know,  Aunt  Sarah,  that  mid- 
way up  the  Clove,  nestled  against  the 
side  of  the  South  Mountain,  is  Brock- 
ett's,  and  two  miles  up  the  ravine,  at 
the  head  of  the  Kauterskill  Falls,  stands 
the  Laurel  House,  where  we  passed  a 
portion  of  last  summer.  Two  miles 
farther  east  is  the  steep  brink  of  the 
Pine  Orchard,  crowned  by  the  White 
colonnade  of  the  Mountain  House. 
Early  one  morning,  a  much-esteemed 
friend,  one  of  our  best  artists,  left 
Brockett's,  and,  climbing  the  ravine, 
passed  our  house  on  his  way  to  the 
North  Mountain,  whence  a  sketch  was 
desired.  We  had  had  nearly  four 
weeks  of  continued  rain,  the  brooks 
were  full,  the  falls  magnificent,  the 
roads  in  some  parts  under  water,  and 
every  pathway  a  running  stream.  We 
were  daily  expecting  the  arrival  from 
abroad  of  a  gentleman  whom  I  had 
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never  seen,  but  who  was  well  known 
to,  and  highly  regarded  by,  sundry 
members  of  our  family.  He  had  writ- 
ten to  announce  his  coming,  but .  w<i 
had  failed  to  receive  his  letter,  and, 
consequently,  when  he,  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  day  already  mentioned,  arrived 
at  the  Mountain  House,  he  found  no 
one  waiting  to  receive  him,  and  no  car- 
riage to  convey  him  to  his  final  desti- 
nation. No  vehicle  was  to  be  obtained 
at  the  great  caravansary,  and  he  was 
vainly  endeavoring  to  have  at  least  a 
note  despatched  to  our  address,  when 
the  artist,  who  had  meantime  finished 
his  sketch  and  descended  the  North 
Mountain  on  his  way  home,  entered  the 
office.  He  was  wear}7  from  a  toilsome 
walk  under  heavy  trappings,  but  hear- 
ing a  fellow  mortal  in  distress,  and  par- 
tially learning  the  cause,  his  habitual 
kindness  of  heart  induced  him  to  say 
to  the  stranger  that  he  was  about  to 
walk  over  to  the  Laurel  House,  and 
would  lead  the  way,  if  he  chose  to  fol- 
low. The  professor,  despairing  of  his 
ability  to  make  any  more  comfortable 
arrangement,  accepted  the  offer,  and 
prepared  to  follow  his  guide. 

'  Our  foreign  visitor  was  a  tall,  ath- 
letic man,  with  a  noble  forehead  and 
piercing  black  eyes.  His  attire  was 
irreproachably  neat,  his  patent-leather 
boots  rather  thin  for  so  rough  a  walk, 
especially  as  he  was  just  then  much  out 
of  health,  and  he  carried  a  heavy  basket 
of  fruit,  which  he  had  kindly  brought 
from  a  tropical  clime  to  give  pleasure 
to  his  friends.  He  added  to  a  gener- 
ous and  affectionate  disposition  pro- 
found learning  in  languages,  science, 
and  philosophy,  and  was  a  devoted 
patriot  and  lover  of  liberty.  He  had, 
however,  landed  in  New  York  during 
the  terrible  riots  of  last  summer,  and 
had  hence  imbibed  no  very  exalted  idea 
of  the  orderliness  of  our  population. 
He  was  of  course  totally  unaware  of  the 
frank  confidence  placed  by  man  in  his 
brother  man  among  our  Northern 
mountains. 

'  When  the  outside  door  was  reached, 


the  artist  paused  to  gather  together  his 
pointed  staff,  sketching  box,  and  other 
traps.  These  implements  were  evi- 
dently not  familiar  objects  in  the  pro- 
fessor's experience,  as  he  supposed  they 
might  be  part  of  the  gear  of  a  peddler, 
and  hence  conceived  a  certain  distrust 
of  his  guide.  The  artist  was  tall  and 
handsome,  with  a  vigorous  frame,  a 
long,  waving  beard,  a  slouched  hat, 
and  garments  rather  the  worse  for 
much  exposure  to  the  suns,  winds,  and 
rains  of  a  summer  spent  in  the  open  air. 
One  who  did  not  examine  the  clear  eyes 
raying  the  essence  of  truth,  and  the 
high-cut  features  bearing  the  unmis- 
takable impress  of  manly  honor,  might 
perhaps  have  erred  with  the  stranger, 
and  have  supjDOscd  it  possible  that  '  the 
man  '  (as  the  professor  invariably  called 
his  guide  when  he  related  the  adven- 
ture) might  be  a  brigand  intent  upon 
luring  travellers  into  byways  for  sinis- 
ter purposes.  This  idea  was  strength- 
ened by  the  character  of  the  pathway 
chosen  by  the  artist  as  the  shortest 
route  between  the  two  hotels.  It 
passed  through  a  dense  forest,  and  was 
ankle  deep  in  water.  Fallen  trunks 
lay  across  its  sinuous  track,  and  no 
sound  save  a  twittering  bird  or  crack- 
ling branch  broke  the  silence  of  the 
rugged,  lonely  way.  The  active  guide 
strode  on  from  stone  to  stone,  return- 
ing short  answers  to  his  companion, 
whose  doubts  began  to  take  the  form 
of  questions  as  to  '  the  man's  '  knowl- 
edge of  the  road,  and  the  certainty  of 
finding  the  Laurel  House  at  the  end  of 
this  will-o'-the-wisp  journey.  Weari- 
ness from  a  long  day's  walk  and  work, 
and  the  dawning  perception  of  the 
stranger's  suspicions,  were  not  calculated 
to  induce  a  very  bland  frame  of  mind 
or  tone  of  manner,  and  the  replies  re- 
ceived confirmed  the  professor's  deter- 
mination to  keep  a  watchful  eye  upon 
his  leader.  He  fell  behind  a  few  paces, 
and  prepared  his  only  weapon,  a  strong 
penknife,  in  case  the  enemy  should  sud- 
denly turn  upon  him,  meantime  consol- 
ing himself  that,  should  matters  culmi- 
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nate  in  a  hand-to-hand  fight,  he  was 
rather  the  stouter  and  heavier  man  of 
the  two.  The  thin  boots  had  soon 
been  saturated  with  water,  the  basket 
of  fruit  grew  heavier  and  heavier,  and 
the  way  seemed  interminable.  The 
guide,  now  fully  awake  to  the  absurdity 
of  the  situation,  and  perhaps  as  much 
provoked  as  amused,  strode  rapidly 
on,  and,  at  a  fork  in  the  pathway,  mo- 
mentarily struck  into  a  wrong  route. 
He  was  forced  to  retrace  a  few  paces, 
and  the  stranger's  dismay  was  now 
complete — the  way  was  surely  lost,  and 
a  night  in  the  damp  wood  the  least 
evil  to  be  anticipated. 

'  A  wide    meadow  was    soon    after 
reached,  but  no  sign  of  human  habita- 
tion greeted  the  longing   eyes  of  the 
expectant  traveller.     Another  band  of 
woodland  was  entered,  and  a  deserted 
charcoal  hut  for  a  moment  cheered  the 
heart   and  then   dashed  the  hopes  of 
our  weary  friend.    The  woodland  cross- 
ed, an  open  field  and  a  cheery  farm- 
house broke  upon  his  view.     Suffering 
the  artist  to  hasten  on,  he  eagerly  bent 
his  steps  to  the  farmhouse    door,  and 
there  inquired  concerning  the  way  to 
the  Laurel  House.  He  was  in  fact  rather 
surprised  to  learn  that  he  was  on  the 
direct  route,  and  now  not   far  away. 
Narrowly  escaping  the  fangs  of  a  cross 
dog,  he  hurried  on,  and  overtook  the 
now  thoroughly  amused  artist  before 
the   latter  reached   the   long-expected 
Laurel  House.    That  goal  won,  the  two 
gentlemen  entered  the   office,  and,  as 
the  rest  of  the  family  were  out  walking, 
the  professor  sent  to   me  the  note  al- 
ready prepared  at  the  Mountain  House. 
Not  knowing    that    he    had    himself 
brought  it,  I  went  into  the  bar  room, 
where  the  first  person  I   saw  was  the 
artist.     I  gave  him  as  usual  a  cordial 
greeting,    noticing   his     travel-stained 
appearance   as   bearing  honorable  evi- 
dence to  a  good  day's  work,  and  said  I 
had  come  to  order  a  carriage  for  a  for- 
eign friend  just  arrived  at  the   other 
hotel.     The  artist  asked  a  question  or 
two,  then  said  he   presumed  he  had 


brought  over  the  very  gentleman,  and, 
with  a  quizzical  expression,  offered  to 
introduce  me.  The  professor  meantime 
had  been  watching  the  interview  with 
some  surprise.  He  recognized  me  from 
my  resemblance  to  other  members  of 
my  family  known  to  him,  and  wonder- 
ed to  see  '  the  man '  so  high  in  my 
esteem.  He  afterward  remarked  that 
he  had  thought  it  strange  that  when 
he  invited  '  the  man  '  to  a  joint  punch 
at  the  bar  counter,  the  stranger  should 
have  drawn  forth  a  two  shilling  note, 
and  insisted  upon  paying  the  whole 
scot.  Night  was  rapidly  approaching, 
and  the  artist  hastened  down  the  glen 
while  the  summer  twilight  might  serve 
to  illuminate  the  somewhat  intricate 
way. 

'  Bursts  of  laughter  greeted  the  comi- 
cal recital  of  the  adventure  as  good- 
naturedly  given  by  the  professor.  The 
only  drawback  upon  our  mirth  was  the 
fear  lest  wet  feet  and  over  fatigue  might 
perhaps  have  increased  his  malady.' 

'  You  see  now,'  said  Aunt  Sarali,  with 
an  ominous  shake  of  the  head,  '  if  you 
will  go  to  such  forlorn,  wild  places, 
what  maybe  expected  to  happen.  Had 
I  been  in  your  friend's  place,  I  should 
never  have  forgiven  you  for  causing  me 
such  an  uncomfortable,  and,  in  one 
sense,  dangerous  walk.' 

'  Oh  yes,  you  would,'  cried  Elsie ;  '  the 
remembrance  would  have  added  a  zest 
to  the  monotony  of  your  e very-day  life, 
you  would  never  willingly  have  re- 
signed.' 

'  I  presume,  then,  Elsie,  you  also  have 
had  adventures  ? ' 

'  Have  I  not  ? '  replied  Elsie  ;  '  from 
the  young  Southerner  who  informed 
me  he  would  like  the  mountains  very 
much  if  the  roads  were  not  so  terribly 
up  and  clown,  to  the  infuriated  bull 
that  took  especial  offence  at  my  white 
umbrella,  and  came  charging  toward 
me,  with  flashing  eyeballs,  horns  tear- 
ing up  the  sod,  and  hoofs  threatening 
a  leap  over  a  low  stone  wall,  the  only 
barrier  dividing  us.' 

1 1   suppose  you  call  that  pleasure, 
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too  ! '  said  Aunt  Surah.  '  Well,  I  must 
confess  I  am  more  mystified  than  ever.' 

1 1  presume,  Aunt  Sarah,  you  could 
as  little  appreciate  the  attractions  to 
be  found  in  a  walk  of  over  twenty 
miles  in  ten  hours  ? ' 

'  Very  well  for  men,  my  dear  Elsie, 
but  I  think  such  excursions  scarcely  fit- 
ting for  ladies,  especially  for  young  and 
pretty  ones.  One  of  Lucy's  wild-goose 
chases,  I  doubt  not !  However,  I  am 
quite  ready  to  listen  to  your  experi- 
ence.' 

1  One  morning,  at  nine  o'clock,  Lucy 
and  I  left  the  Laurel  House,  intending 
to  visit  the  valley  of  the  East  Kill,  a 
fine  trout  stream  that  rises  near  the 
North  Mountain,  and  flows  into  the 
Schoharie.  The  first  three  miles  being 
well-known  ground,  we  preferred  to 
drive,  but  left  the  little  carriage  on  the 
stony  road  to  East  Jewett,  soon  after 
that  road  branches  from  the  main  Clove 
stage  route.  The  day  was  magnificent, 
and  the  viewr  from  the  fir-garlanded 
sides  of  the  Parker  Mountain  novel  and 
bewitching.  The  North  and  South 
Mountains,  Round  Top,  the  jagged 
peaks  bounding  the  Plattekill  Clove, 
the  narrow  cleft  of  the  Stony  Clove,  and 
the  terraced  slope  of  Clum's  Hill  swept 
across  the  horizon  bathed  in  a  soft  Sep- 
tember shimmer.  A  few  birds  were 
still  piping,  golden  rods  and  purple 
asters  lighted  up  the  wayside,  and  lus- 
cious blackberries,  large  as  Lawtons, 
hung  in  great  clusters,  from  which  no 
mortal  hand  had  as  yet  plucked  a  single 
berry.  There  they  grew  all  for  us  and 
the  birds,  and  you  may  be  sure  we  en- 
joyed this  feast  so  lavishly  spread  in 
the  wilderness.  The  crown  of  the  hill 
passed,  we  left  the  lovely  view  behind, 
and  began  the  descent  into  the  valley 
of  the  East  Kill.  The  forest  growth 
was  here  dense  and  of  various  species, 
and  the  road,  although  solitary,  appar- 
ently well  worn.  An  ominous  rustling 
among  the  trees  was  the  only  sound 
we  heard  until  we  again  reached  the 
open  country,  where  a  market  cart, 
driven  by  a  woman,  assured  us  of  some 


near  habitation.  A  long,  broken  val- 
ley lies  between  the  hills  bordering  the 
Schoharie,  and  the  river  range,  and 
contains  the  settlements  of  East  Jewett, 
Big  Hollow,  and  Windham  Centre. 
Near  the  first-named  place  (a  scattered 
collection  of  farmhouses),  we  struck 
the  East  Kill,  and  began  to  follow  it 
up  toward  its  source.  It  is  a  clear, 
rapid  stream,  and  we  did  not  wonder 
the  trout  still  loved  to  linger  in  its  cool 
waters.  On  a  rustic  bridge  we  sat 
down  and  ate  our  simple  lunch  of  gin- 
gerbread, crackers,  plums,  and  almonds. 
The  sun  was  in  the  meridian,  and  coun- 
selled return,  but  curiosity  led  us  on  to 
further  explorations. 

'  The  winding  road  crossed  and  re- 
crossed  the  stream.  It  was  bordered 
by  lofty  summits,  and  led  through 
many  a  clearing  and  past  many  a  farm- 
house. At  one  of  these  we  met  a  man 
hiving  swarms  of  bees.  He  lived  be- 
low, and  told  us  we  were  eight  miles 
from  Cairo,  a  town  near  the  eastern  foot 
of  the  Catskills.  The  friendly  mistress 
of  the  cottage  informed  us  that  the 
pass  at  the  summit  was  only  three 
miles  distant,  and  we  hence  concluded 
to  return  home  by  descending  the  east- 
ern slope  of  the  mountains,  crossing  the 
lower  portion  of  the  intervening  spur, 
and  reascending  by  the  Mountain 
House  road.  Mountain  miles  are  pro- 
verbial for  their  length,  and  so  we 
found  them,  as  we  wandered  on  until 
civilization  and  the  last  good  piece  of 
road  wras  left  behind  at  a  large  steam 
sawmill.  Our  way  now  skirted  the 
near  hills,  and  passed  through  an  up- 
land bog  of  apparently  interminable 
width.  Fortunately,  the  last  few  weeks 
had  been  comparatively  dry,  and  hence 
it  was  possible  to  make  one's  way  by 
springing  from  clump  to  clump  of  rank 
grass,  or  more  frequently  from  hurdle 
to  hurdle,  as  long  stretches  of  half-de- 
cayed branches  covered  the  partially 
hidden  quagmire.  The  air  had  be- 
come close,  the  sun  hot ;  a  dense,  low 
growth  of  wood  shut  in  the  devious 
way ;  desolation  and  neglect  marked  the 
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environs,  and  we  were  by  no  means 
sure  we  were  on  the'  right  road.  Even 
Lucy  began  to  doubt  the  prudence  and 
final  success  of  the  expedition.  A  very 
suspicious  circumstance  was  the  fact 
that  this  road,  by  which  we  expected  to 
cross  the  mountain  top,  had  lately  made 
very  little  of  an  ascent. 

At  length  a  fresh,  cool  breeze  began 
to  fan  our  cheeks,  such  a  breeze  as 
is  never  felt  except  upon  mountain 
heights,  and  steep  piles  of  rock  rose 
upon  our  left.  The  road  had  shortly 
before  become  hard  and  dry,  and,  as  it 
now  commenced  to  descend,  we  could 
not  doubt  the  summit  of  the  pass  was 
reached.  Fine  trees,  however,  so  close- 
ly hemmed  us  in  that  we  could  see 
nothing  beyond,  and  not  until  we 
were  some  distance  down,  did  we  come 
to  an  opening  whence  the  lower  coun- 
try was  visible,  with  the  Berkshire 
hills,  the  river,  the  city  of  Hudson  di- 
rectly opposite,  and  Kiskatom  Hound 
Top  lying  to  our  right.  "We  exchanged 
glances,  for  we  knew  something  of  the 
distance  signified  by  this  situation  of 
landmarks.  However,  there  was  noth- 
ing to  be  done  except  to  press  on, 
which  we  did,  down  a  road  at  first  en- 
chanting, but  finally  detestable,  where 
it  had  been  neglected,  and  had  become 
the  rocky  bed  of  a  stream  then  dry. 
We  could  fancy  it  in  the  spring,  at  the 
melting  of  the  snows,  with  the  wild  wa- 
ter dashing  down  the  steep  pathway, 
and  the  white  foam  gleaming  and  glit- 
tering, as  a  newly  risen  Undine,  in  the 
sight  of  the  astonished,  far-off  behold- 
ers. 

1  Lovely  vistas  over  the  rolling  lands 
beneath,  and  up  to  the  mountains  we 
were  leaving  behind,  charmed  away 
fatigue,  and  made  the  way  like  fairy- 
land. Near  the  first  cottage  we  again 
sat  down  to  rest  and  consider  our  route. 
We  hoped  to  find  some  near  wood  road 
leading  over  the  wide  base  of  the  North 
Mountain  into  the  Mountain  House 
road ;  but  never  a  wood  road  was  to 
be  seen.  On  and  on  we  walked,  de- 
scending lower  and  lower  into  the  val- 


ley, and  coming  nearer  and  nearer  to 
Kiskatom  Round  Top.  At  a  turn  in  the 
way  we  asked  a  party  of  carpenters  work- 
ing on  a  house,  if  this  was  the  right 
route  to  the  Mountain  House  tollgate. 
Some  laughed,  all  stared,  and  one  an- 
swered, '  Yes.'  On  and  on  we  plod- 
ded along  a  dusty  highway,  till  we 
reached  a  house  by  a  brook,  with  ducks 
and  geese,  a  garden  filled  with  autumn 
flowers,  and  a  pleasant  old  lady  sitting 
near  the  door.  She  also  opened  her 
eyes  at  onr  question,  and  said  the  dis- 
tance to  the  tollgate  was  eight  miles. 
Eight  miles  to  the  gate,  three  thence 
up  the  steep  mountain,  and  then  again 
two  to  the  Laurel  House  !  This,  added 
to  the  many  miles  we  had  already 
walked,  and  the  lateness  of  the  hour, 
was  indeed  alarming.  She  added,  we 
might  obtain  fuller  information  at  a 
red  farmhouse  to  be  found  some  dis- 
tance on.  Again  we  walked  and  walk- 
ed, passing  through  a  wild  region,  Kis- 
katom Round  Top  continually  most 
provokingly  near,  the  road  evidently 
leading  due  east,  and  sinking  lower 
and  lower  toward  the  river.  At  the 
end  of  two  or  three  miles  we  reached 
the  red  farmhouse,  and  were  glad  to 
rest  in  a  neat  sitting  room,  with  a  cheer- 
ful woman  and  two  bright,  handsome 
children.  The  harvest  work  being 
nearly  done,  the  husband  was  absent 
on  a  day's  hunt,  but  the  aged  father 
was  soon  called  in  to  give  us  the  de- 
sired information.  The  distance  to  the 
tollgate  was  only  two  miles,  and  while 
the  boy  made  ready  the  team  to  take 
us  over,  the  honest,  intelligent  farmer 
gave  us  a  few  sketches  from  his  life  his- 
tory. His  daughter  wished  him  to  don 
his  better  coat,  but  he  replied  that  he 
had  never  been  able  to  think  that 
clothes  could  make  or  unmake  a  gen- 
tleman. He  also  observed  that  early 
adversity  had  been  the  greatest  boon 
he  had  ever  received,  as,  had  he  never 
failed  in  his  city  trading  projects,  he 
never  would  have  come  to  the  country, 
or  have  enjoyed  his  present  health  and 
happiness.    He  was  a  good  patriot,  and 
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eagerly  asked  the  latest  news  of  the  war. 
He  had  also  pleasant  reminiscences  to 
relate  of  a  Carolina  Senator,  who,  with 
his  family,  had  one  summer  beneath  his 
roof  Bought  health  and  strength  under 
the  shadow  of  the  Catskills. 

4  A  lively  lad  and  fleet  team  soon 
placed  us  at  the  gate,  which  the  stage 
from  the  boat  was  just  passing.  The 
little  rest  and  drive  had  greatly  invig- 
orated us,  and  we  bravely  pushed  on 
to  the  summit,  outstripping  the  heavy 
coach,  and  reaching  the  top  of  the 
mountain  just  as  the  red  rays  of  the 
setting  sun  wTere  flushing  the  hills  with 
crimson.  The  hour  was  too  late  to  risk 
the  dark  path  through  the  wood,  and 
we  continued  upon  the  main  highway, 
making  but  one  deviation  down  a  stony 
road,  and  over  Spruce  Creek,  until  we 
reached  the  Laurel  House,  where  the 


twilight  was  still  lingering,  and  where 
we  found  our  friends  a  little  anxious.' 

4 1  do  not  wronder,'  said  Aunt  Sarah. 
4  Such  vagaries  are  enough  to  keep  a 
whole  household  in  a  chronic  state  of 
anxiety.  And  I  really  cannot  see  what 
you  had  gained  ! ' 

'  I  have  only  given  you  a  simple  state- 
ment of  the  facts,'  replied  Elsie  ;  '  to 
know  our  feelings  by  the  way,  the  de- 
light we  experienced,  all  we  learned, 
including  geography  and  topography, 
and  the  life  and  health  we  drank  in  at 
every  step,  you  must  take  that  very  same 
walk.' 

'  More  inscrutable  mysteries  ! '  re- 
turned Aunt  Sarah. 

'  Yes,'  said  Lucy  D , '  inscrutable, 

and  yet  subtilely  vivifying  as  the  breath 
of  their  Author,  the  Great  Architect  of 
this  glorious  universe.' 


OUR  GOVERNMENT  AND  THE  BLACKS. 


All  thoughtful  minds  are  profoundly 
conscious  that  the  problems  of  war  are 
not  the  last  and  most  important  to  be 
solved  in  our  national  affairs.  It  is 
clear  enough  that  this  great  convulsion 
must  end ;  and  end,  too,  in  the  total  ex- 
tinction of  that  stupendous  system  of 
iniquity  in  the  interests  of  which  it  was 
projected.  President  Lincoln's  Procla- 
mation of  Emancipation  throughout 
rebeldom,  and  the  recent  order  to  enlist 
the  slaves  throughout  the  Border  States 
in  military  service  to  the  Government, 
emancipating  all  thus  enlisted,  whether 
slaves  of  loyal  or  disloyal  masters,  with 
the  certainty  that  there  is  to  be  no  ces- 
sation to  the  grand  achievements  of  our 
arms  short  of  the  completest  success,  all 
conspire  to  assure  us  that  the  dreadful 
disorder  hitherto  consuming  our  nation- 
al vitals  is  to  pass  finally  away  in  the 
convulsive  disease  of  its  last  throes,  so 
distressing  to  us  all.     It  being   thus 


certain  that  this  consecrated  crime  is 
to  be  dismantled,  dishonored,  and 
abandoned  forever,  the  question  is 
forced  upon  us :  '  What  is  to  be  done 
with  the  negroes  ? '  Some  four  mil- 
lions of  human  beings,  doomed  to  re- 
morseless servitude,  denied  the  static 
force  of  social  law,  forbidden  by  posi- 
tive law  the  rights  of  education,  through 
which  alone  are  attained  the  culture 
and  refinement  of  real  manhood — these 
are  the  '  freedmen  '  just  emerging  from 
the  most  insignificant  nonage  to  the 
sublime  personality  of  citizenship  in  a 
Government  of  the  people.  Such  being 
practically  their  attitude,  what  are  the 
real  demands  and  needs  in  the  case  ? 

Reputed  statesmen,  journalists,  public 
speakers,  and  politicians  are  all  ready 
enough  to  determine  the  matter.  '  Let 
them  alone,'  say  they.  '  They  are  need- 
ed where  they  are ;  and  the  respective 
wants   of  capital  and  labor  will  regu- 
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late  tlie  intercourse  between  these  sim- 
ple and  uncultured  people  and  the  pow- 
erful and  shrewd  men  who  henceforth 
are  to  buy  their  service.'  Such,  in  our 
humble  opinion,  is  not  the  wisdom  of 
sound,  healthy  statesmanship.  Let  us 
see. 

We  cannot  get  a  complete  handling 
of  this  matter  without  first  determin- 
ing the  purpose  and  character  of  gov- 
ernment as  a  principle  ;  and  we  cannot 
determine  this  without  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  laws  of  the  human 
mind  in  its  historic  evolution.  We 
must  understand,  then,  that  govern- 
ment is  legitimately  only  an  institution 
in  the  service  of  universal  man.  It  is 
subjective,  ministerial,  instrumental  al- 
ways ;  aiming  only  at  the  interests  of  the 
governed;  else  it  contains  an  element 
hostile  to  the  Divine  order  that  peace- 
fully directs  all  movement,  and  must 
therefore  be  disturbed  with  a  commo- 
tion that  will  either  restore  or  de- 
stroy it. 

We  may  not  hereupon  assume  that 
government  must  necessarily  assume 
only  one  form ;  for,  being  thus  sub- 
servient to  human  use,  to  manly  culture, 
to  complete  social  state,  it  must  infal- 
libly assume  forms  precisely  propor- 
tioned to  the  human  conditions  to 
which  applied  ;  hence,  we  must  under- 
stand the  laws  of  the  human  mind, 
which  display  its  varied  conditions  in 
the  course  of  its  evolution  from  infancy 
to  manhood,  before  we  can  have  a  clear, 
scientific  conception  of  the  principles, 
operations,  and  organic  forms  of  hu- 
man government.  Let  us,  then,  inquire 
briefly  as  to  these  laws. 

Hereupon  we  find  the  mental  condi- 
tions of  the  Grand  Man — the  human 
race  at  large — precisely  analogous  to 
those  of  the  small  man — the  individual 
person.  And  by  exhibiting  the  mental 
conditions  with  principles  of  govern- 
ment properly  related,  which  rule  in 
one  sphere,  we  infallibly  present  the 
corresponding  conditions  and  forms  in 
the  other  sphere. 

The  human  mind,  then,  is  a  three- 


fold form,  each  fold  having  its  own 
distinct  character,  in  consequence  of 
which  it  is  broadly  and  very  definite- 
ly individualized.  Childhood,  youth- 
hood,  and  manhood,  constitute  this 
triple  form.  The  slightest  considera- 
tion will  readily  confirm  one  as  to  the 
propriety  of  this  analysis  ;  for,  one  can- 
not fail  to  see  that  the  distinct  charac- 
teristics of  each  are  broad  and  marked, 
and  therefore  necessarily  discriminate 
to  any  completeness  of  thought  upon 
this  subject.  Childhood  is  a  form  of 
total  inexperience  and  unlimited  de- 
pendence. Youthhood  is  a  form  of 
growth  from  the  helplessness  of  the 
child  to  the  strength  and  completeness 
of  the  man  ;  involving  the  trials  of  ex- 
perimental endeavor,  attended  with  the 
numerous  buffs  and  rebuffs  so  surely 
the  witness  of  vital  efforts  toward  ful- 
ness. Manhood  is  the  form  of  fulness, 
completeness,  maturity.  It  is  the  form 
of  luscious  juices  ultimated  in  the  per- 
fectly rounded  and  glowing  fruitage ; 
juices  that  pressed  the  tender  bud  into 
the  thousand  charms  of  floral  beauty, 
and  thence  moulded  and  urged  the 
growing  form  to  its  crowning  excel- 
lence. 

Childhood,  therefore,  is  a  form  in 
which  activities  are  commanded  from 
without ;  as  the  parent  commands  the 
child,  knowing  that  the  child's  best 
interests — the  ultimate  realization  of 
true,  manly  freedom — are  only  to  be 
realized  through  such  arbitrary  tu- 
telage. Youthhood  is  a  form  of  ration- 
al freedom,  wherein  the  subject's  moral 
freedom  is  stimulated  under  various 
forms  of  appeal  in  behalf  of  right  doing. 
Here  the  careful  parent  keeps  the  reins 
firmly  in  hand,  but  still  slackens  them 
to  allow  the  plunging  steed  to  deter- 
mine his  own  career ;  overjoyed  if  he 
choose  rightly  and  make  his  course 
with  vigor  and  safety  ;  sad  and  anxious 
if  forced  to  draw  rein  and  urge  anew 
the  proper  direction.  It  is  evident  that 
the  subject's  activities  here  are  partly 
self-determined  or  free,  and  partly  co- 
erced or  outwardly  imposed. 
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Manhood  is  a  form  that  repudiates 
all  methods  of  external  appliances, 
scales  the  bounds  of  parental  dictation, 
and  finds  only  life's  fulness  in  a  free- 
dom all  aglow  with  the  soul's  adora- 
tion. It  knows  no  law  but  that  of  at- 
traction ;  feels  no  impulse  but  that  of 
love.  Its  activities  are  perfectly  free 
or  spontaneous.  The  human  mind  thus 
falling  under  this  -triple  order  of  devel- 
opment, inevitably  projects  govern- 
mental forms  strictly  proportioned  or 
related  thereto.  And  this  is  true  re- 
garding any  of  its  organized  forms, 
from  the  individual  to  the  human  race 
at  large  :  hence  tne  infantile  condition 
of  a  people  or  a  nation  demands  a  per- 
fectly absolute,  arbitrary,  or  command- 
ing form  of  government ;  while  the 
youthful  condition  demands  a  mixed 
form  ;  wherein  the  ruled  are  partly  free 
or  self-determined,  and  partly  subject 
or  directed  by  the  reigning  authority ; 
and  the  manly  condition  demands  a 
system  of  pure  self-government,  wherein 
the  law  is  written  on  the  heart. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  gov- 
ernment is  solely  instrumental  or  minis- 
terial to  human  use  ;  being  designed  to 
mould  and  fashion  unfolding  human 
powers  to  higher  and  still  higher  social 
conditions,  tending  all  to  that  perfect 
ultimate  wherein  life  and  law  are  both 
spontaneous  and  exactly  balanced,  and 
nothing  detrimental  to  the  dearest  in- 
terests of  manhood  can  by  possibility 
exist. 

Government,  then,  of  whatever  kind, 
must  always  be  administered  with  strict 
regard  for  the  interests  of  the  governed ; 
and  it  is  the  endeavor  to  subvert  and 
overcome  this  legitimate  principle  of 
government,  through  the  mistaken  self- 
ishness of  ruling  powers,  which  attempt 
to  administer  in  behalf  of  their  own 
lusts  and  in  violation  of  universal  ends, 
which  has  kept  and  is  keeping  up  now 
the  convulsions  that  shake  and  try  civil 
institutions  to  their  utmost. 

The  theory  or  declaratory  form  of 
our  Government  stands  out,  boldly  and 
distinctly,  as  that  of  the  highest  order. 
vol.  v.— 29 


In  theory  it  is  the  form  proportionate 
to  full  manhood;  planting  and  foster- 
ing institutions  tending  to  promote  tho 
free  play  of  all  that  is  great  and  glori- 
ous in  human  character.  It  does  not 
thus  far  practically  realize  its  theory, 
because,  without  regard  to  this  incon- 
gruous system  of  inhumanity,  which, 
by  its  very  nature,  can  find  no  har- 
mony nor  peace  in  connection,  nations 
themselves  wear  the  human  form,  and 
must,  therefore,  realize  the  various 
states  of  infancy,  youthfulness,  and 
manhood — of  germ,  growth,  and  fruit- 
age. This  is  true  of  whatever  national 
form.  Nationalities  founded  upon  the 
principles  of  absolutism,  embody  and 
express  the  same  laws  and  conditions. 
Their  principle  of  supreme  external  au- 
thority is  first  a  condition  of  germina- 
tion, then  of  growth  or  labored  effort 
toward  maturity,  and  lastly  of  fruitage, 
in  which  the  whole  form  is  matured  in 
perfectly  organic  completeness,  mani- 
festing despotism  in  government,  in  or- 
derly or  scientific  proportions. 

Our  nation,  then,  has  not  realized  its 
highest  conditions,  because  it  is  as  yet 
only  germinal,  or  the  national  child- 
man  ;  or,  at  best,  is  but  the  vigorous 
blade,  or  national  youth-man  ;  while  the 
corn,  fully  ripe  in  the  ear — the  national 
man-man — is  reserved  unto  the  glory  of 
the  approaching  future,  whose  rays  al- 
ready dawn  upon  us  and  illustrate  the 
clouds,  that  have  hitherto  hung  over  us 
and  darkened  our  way,  with  the  power 
and  great  glory  of  the  coming  of  the 
Son  of  Man. 

Let  us  now  try  to  draw  nearer  to  the 
mark  at  which  we  principally  aimed  in 
projecting  this  article.  We  said  that 
the  '  let-them-alone  '  system,  concerning 
the  nation's  '  freedmen,'  is  not  the  sys- 
tem of  sound  statesmanship.  Why  not  ? 
Because  they  are  a  people  in  a  state  of 
infantile  weakness  and  inexjDerience ; 
whom,  from  the  irrepressible  laws  and 
conditions  of  the  human  mind,  we  must 
govern  and  control,  either  wisely  and 
beneficently  or  otherwise.  To  unloose 
the  chains  that  have  bound  them,  and 
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set  them  adrift  to  contend  and  compete 
under  our  methods  of  individualism  or 
isolated  interests,  is  to  doom  them  to  con- 
ditions hardly  to  be  preferred  to  those 
from  which  they  are  about  to  escape. 
This  is  certainly  true  with  respect  to  a 
large  majority.  "Witness  the  state  of 
our  weakest  white  laborers,  particular- 
ly in  all  our  large  cities,  and  some  few 
years  back.  See  them  by  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  imploring  for 
employment,  and  only  too  happy  if  they 
may  find  it  at  the  most  repulsive  and 
unwholesome  labor,  sufficient  to  stay 
their  famished  frames  and  adjourn  for 
a  time  the  pangs  of  hunger  and  frosts. 
Driven  in  despairing  hordes  to  beggary, 
prostitution,  and  crimes  of  every  kind, 
how  fearfully  threatening  are  the  neg- 
lected duties  and  obligations  that  con- 
front us  in  their  behalf !  What,  then, 
shall  we  say  to  those  who  propose  to 
swell  the  frightful  tide  by  turning  loose 
millions  more,  weaker  and  more  incom- 
petent, it  may  be,  besides  being  subject 
to  the  evils  of  the  reigning  prejudices 
against  color  ?  No,  no  ;  it  must  not  be 
done.  The  Government  must  become 
the  visible  providence  of  these  weak 
children.  It  must  organize  and  direct 
their  efforts  and  interests.  It  must,  at 
least,  organize  them  into  industrial  le- 
gions, and  carefully  direct  all  their  ed- 
ucational interests.  This  work,  too, 
must  assume  paternal  form.  Govern- 
ment is  rightfully  the  foster  parent  of 
all  its  tender,  weak,  or  by  any  means 
incompetent  children ;  and  unless  it 
acknowledge  and  fulfil  its  functions  as 
such,  it  is  not  Divinely  administered, 
and  stands  accountable  before  Supreme 
Wisdom  for  all  remissness.  To  meet 
all  the  demands,  an  especial  commis- 
sion must  be  established,  and  organized 
with  a  completeness  that  will  meet  all 
the  educational  and  industrial  needs  of 
these  dependent  children.  This  com- 
mission must  have  a  wise  head  and 
tender  heart.  It  must  be  fully  alive  to 
the  great  issues  involved,  and  must  be 
healthy  and  vigorous  in  its  extremities, 
where  will  come  the  immediate  points 


of  contact  with  the  great  power  it  is  to 
operate — the  organized  freedmen.  The 
expense  of  this  commission  must  not 
be  a  tax  upon  the  Government,  nor 
must  Government  derive  any  profit 
therefrom.  Such  an  organized  direc- 
tory, with  extremities  all  complete,  may 
be  amply  paid  from  the  freedmen's  la- 
bors ;  at  the  same  time,  those  labors 
being  doubly  remunerative  to  them- 
selves, in  consequence  of  the  wise  ad- 
justment of  the  organized  machinery 
of  such  a  commission.  For  the  weak 
and  uneducated  to  be  in  complete  sub- 
jection to  the  stronger  and  more  culti- 
vated is  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
divinest  order  ;  only  this  relation  must 
be  that  of  dependence  and  providence, 
without  a  taint  of  selfishness.  It  must 
be  humanitary  or  beneficent  in  its  aims, 
and  not  inhuman  and  malevolent,  as  is 
always  the  case  when  the  weak  are 
subjected  to  distinguish,  aggrandize, 
and  enrich  those  who  subject  them. 
That  the  freedmen  may  be  organized 
and  directed  upon  such  humane  and 
economical  principles  and  according  to 
the  strictest  method  and  order  —  an 
order  amounting  to  definite  science — 
will  be  practically  demonstrated  when 
the  Government,  in  the  full  conscious- 
ness of  its  mission,  calls  to  its  aid  com- 
petent men  for  this  commission,  and 
moves  vigorously  in  the  work.  The 
principles  of  government  which  we  have 
briefly  suggested  as  the  basis  of  move- 
ment in  this  matter,  based  upon  the 
laws  and  consequently  applying  to  the 
needs  of  the  human  mind,  enable  us  in- 
fallibly to  estimate  the  whole  relations 
of  Government  and  people.  Our  Gov- 
ernment being  in  its  theory  the  highest 
form — the  form  jDroportioned  to  man- 
hood, or  the  human  mind  so  matured 
as  to  have  the  intelligence  to  perceive 
and  the  virtue  to  execute  the  right; — 
proceeds,  of  course,  upon  the  declara- 
tion that  '  all  men  are  created  free  and 
equal ; '  but  in  the  only  practical  sense 
of  free  or  self-government,  which,  in  its 
very  nature,  can  only  rest  upon  the  vir- 
tue and  intelligence  of  its  subjects,  men 
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cannot  be  regarded  as  '  created  '  until 
they  are  made  whole  or  complete  in  the 
crowning  intelligence  and  virtue  of  the 
loftiest  human  attributes.  But  as  gov- 
ernment, of  whatever  kind,  follows 
the  laws  of  the  human  mind,  is  first  a 
germ,  then  a  growth,  and  then  a  fruit- 
age— shoot,  blade,  and  ear — our  Govern- 
ment can  only  realize  this  greatness  and 
perfection  (unlimited  intelligence  and 
virtue)  in  its  matured  or  organic  state ; 
when  the  declared  principles  of  its  form 
shall  have  become  livingly  combined  or 
organized  in  institutions  of  unlimited 
excellence  and  power — institutions  that 
wTill  perpetually  embody  and  express 
the  exalted  human  force  that  inspired 
them.  That  our  Government  has  thus 
far  failed  to  exhibit  such  completeness, 
only  argues  that  it  has  heretofore  been 
in  a  formative  condition — a  condition 
of  laborious  trial,  tuition,  and  growth, 
fitting  it  to  realize  ultimately  its  full- 
ness, wherein  it  will  stand  related  to 
previous  conditions  as  the  grand,  sym- 
metric beauty  of  the  ear  of  grain  stands 
related  to  its  various  formative  states. 

If  now  our  Government  is,  as  we 
fondly  hope,  approaching  its  third  de- 
gree, its  matured  condition,  with  a  race 
of  dependent  children  emerging  from 
the  lowest  condition,  that  of  chattel 
slavery,  it  is  plain  enough  what  the  re- 
lation of  these  people  and  the  Govern- 
ment should  be.  They  are  simply  mi- 
nors, subjects  of  the  Government,  but 
not  a  part  of  the  Government.  The 
right  of  suffrage  is  not  to  be  extended 
to  them,  because,  from  the  nature  and 
spirit  of  the  Government,  they  are  ne- 
cessarily excluded  from  the  highest  pre- 
rogatives of  citizenship.  Their  educa- 
tion and  whole  training  are  to  pro- 
ceed with  a  view  to  their  becoming 
ultimately  a  function  in  the  govern- 
ment. 

If  the  principles  thus  stated  amount 
to  a  science  of  government — and  we  un- 
hesitatingly aver  that  they  do— then  it 
is  clear  enough  that  self-government — 
the  highest  form — does  by  no  means 
necessitate,   under  all   conditions,  uni- 


versal suffrage.  In  truth,  its  orderly 
development  strictly  forbids  it.  A 
government,  founded  and  only  health- 
ily operated  on  virtue  and  intelligence, 
must  apply  itself  studiously  to  develop 
these  conditions  in  its  subjects;  thus, 
and  only  thus,  may  these  subjects  be- 
come a  part  of  the  governmental  power 
in  its  full,  harmonious  development. 
Self-government  must  recognize  the 
principle  of  universal  suffrage,  because 
it  proceeds  upon,  and,  in  its  ripest  form, 
must  come  to  that ;  but,  as  it  is  an 
operation  or  analytic  before  it  is  an 
ordered  form  or  synthetic  in  its  charac- 
ter, it  will,  while  forming  or  growing, 
both  restrict  the  rights  of  suffrage, 
and  permit  its  subjects  to  a  part  in 
government  when  they  are  not  fully 
qualified  therefor.  Our  freedmen,  then, 
are  neither  to  be  subjected  contrary  to 
the  demands  of  their  own  highest  good, 
nor  are  they  to  become  an  element  in 
government  in  detriment  to  the  public 
good.  Hence  they  must  not  be  controlled 
in  any  form  of  servitude  to  interested 
and  selfish  superiors,  nor  must  they,  by 
partaking  of  the  elective  franchise,  be- 
come, at  present,  active  participants  in 
the  government. 

Our  current  national  history  must  be 
regarded  as  singularly  marked  by  benefi- 
cent Providential  design.  At  the  same 
time  that  a  people  hitherto  despised 
and  oppressed  are  emancipated  from  a 
dreadful  thraldom,  the  conditions  at- 
tending such  emancipation  are  forcing 
upon  the  nation  a  system  of  industrial 
organization  which  wre  trust  will  not 
only  prove  effective  in  all  that  pertains 
to  their  future  welfare,  but  will,  at  the 
same  time,  become  the  example  of  an 
organization  that  shall  emancipate  and 
enthrone  labor  everywhere  and  in  all 
conditions.  Seeing  thus  the  light  of 
day  streaming  in  with  unmarred  radi- 
ance, dispelling  every  trace  of  darkness 
and  gloom,  we  cannot  but  thank  God 
for  His  wise  dispensations,  and  with 
renewed  hope  and  energy  press  onward 
toward  the  glowing  east  to  greet  the 
rising  sun. 
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From  crowds  that  scorn  the  mounting  wings, 

The  happy  heights  of  souls  serene, 
I  wander  where  the  blackbird  sings, 
And  over  bubbling,  shadowy  springs, 

The  beech-leaves  cluster,  young  and  green. 

I  know  the  forest's  changeful  tongue 
That  talketh  all  the  day  with  me  : 

I  trill  in  every  bobolink's  song, 

And  every  brooklet  bears  along 
My  greeting  to  the  chainless  sea  ! 

The  loud  wind  laughs,  the  low  wind  broods  ; 

There  is  no  sorrow  in  the  strain  ! 
Of  all  the  voices  of  the  woods, 
That  haunt  these  houseless  solitudes, 

Not  one  has  any  tone  of  pain. 

In  merry  round  my  days  run  free, 

With  slender  thought  for  worldly  things  : 

A  little  toil  sufficeth  me  ; 

I  live  the  life  of  bird  and  bee, 

Nor  fret  for  what  the  morrow  brings. 

Nor  care,  nor  age,  nor  grief  have  I, 

Only  a  measureless  content ! 
So  time  may  creep,  or  time  may  fly ; 
I  reck  not  how  the  years  go  by, 

With  Nature's  youth  forever  blent. 

They  beckon  me  by  day,  by  night, 

The  bodiless  elves  that  round  me  play ! 

I  soar  and  sail  from  height  to  height ; 

No  mortal,  but  a  thing  of  light 
As  free  from  earthly  clog  as  they. 

But  when  my  feet,  unwilling,  tread 
The  crowded  walks  of  busy  men, 
Their  walls  that  close  above  my  head 
Beat  down  my  buoyant  wings  outspread, 
And  I  am  but  a  man  again. 

My  pulses  spurn  the  narrow  bound  ! 

The  cold,  hard  glances  give  me  pain  ! 
I  long  for  wild,  unmeasured  ground, 
Free  winds  that  wake  the  leaves  to  sound, 

Low  rustles  of  the  summer  rain  ! 
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My  senses  loathe  their  living  death — 

The  coffined  garb  the  city  wears  ! 
1  draw  through  sighs  my  heavy  breath, 
And  pine  till  lengths  of  wood  and  heath 
Blow  over  me  their  endless  airs  ! 
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•  I  said,  in  my  haste,  all  men  are  liars.'— King  David. 

'  Ye  said  it  in  your  haste,  did  ye,  David?    Hech,  mon,  were  ye  leevin  now,  ye  might  say  it  at  your 
It  inure.' — Dominie  McPuail. 


TnE  Dominie  was  right.  It's  a  lying 
world.  It  does  not  improve  with  age 
either.  The  habit  has  become  chronic, 
and  the  worst  of  all  is,  that  the  world 
has  told  some  lies  so  often,  that  it 
actually  now  believes  them  itself.  The 
wretched  family  propagates,  too,  at  a 
terrible  rate.  Lies  breed,  like  other 
vermin,  rapidly,  and  they  are  not  at  all 
modest  about  intruding  in  any  com- 
pany. 

I  meet  them  in  the  gossiping  circle, 
and  I  meet  them  in  the  courts  of  justice. 
I  find  lies  in  politics  and  lies  in  reli- 
gion, lies  in  the  pulpit, '  nail't  wi'  Scrip- 
ture,' lies  in  the  counting  room  railed 
with  false  entries,  religious  lies,  told  by 
Deacon  Longface,  for  the  advancement 
of  what  the  Deacon  calls  '  the  gospel,' 
and  irreligious  lies  told  by  Bill  Snooks, 
and  clenched  with  an  oath,  lies  in  good 
books,  and  lies  in  bad  ones,  lies  writ- 
ten, and  printed  in  the  newspapers,  and 
lies  whispered  in  the  ear,  and  any  num- 
ber of  lies  sent  by  telegraph  !  And 
then,  there's  the  walking  lies,  going 
about  on  two  legs,  saying  what  they  do 
not  believe,  professing  what  they  do 
not  feel,  the  most  scandalous  sort  of  lies 
extant. 

I  meet  them  often,  too,  in  '  the  best 
society.'  They  are  very  impudent,  you 
know.  I  suppose  they  force  their  pres- 
ence on  people.  At  all  events,  I  know 
I  find  them  in  respectable  company, 
and  they  seem  quite  at  home  there. 


My  friend  Jones  has  just  built  what 
the  newspapers  call  '  an  elegant  man- 
sion.' I  was  invited  to  the  house-warm- 
ing. Mrs.  Jones's  set  is  very  exclusive, 
and  I  was  greatly  complimented,  of 
course.  I  went.  Jones  has  taste.  I 
noticed  the  plaster  walls.  Jones  had 
them  colored  to  marble.  The  wain- 
scoting of  the  library  was  pine,  but 
the  pine  lied  itself  into  a  passable  wal- 
nut. The  folding  doors  of  the  parlor 
were  pine,  too,  when  I  came  near. 
They  pretended  to  be  solid  oak  while 
I  stood  at  the  other  end  of  the  room. 
Jones  had  succumbed  to  the  demands 
of  his  time,  and  had  made  his  dwelling 
among  lies.  His  'elegant  mansion' 
was  a  big,  staring  lie  from  top  to  bot- 
tom. From  the  plated  door-knob  to 
the  grained  railing  round  the  garret 
stairs,  he  had  '  made  lies  Ms  refuge.' 
I  was  bewildered  that  evening.  It  wTas 
impossible  to  say  what  was  real.  Misa 
Seraphina  Jones  had  a  lovely  color. 
Was  it  done  like  the  folding  doors  ? 
Mrs.  Smythe  had  the  whitest  of  teeth 
when  she  smiled.  Were  they  only  a 
pretence  at  teeth  ?  Mrs.  Robinson  had 
beautiful  masses  of  that  chestnut  hair 
around  her  handsome  neck.  The  be- 
wildering '  mansion '  of  my  friend  made 
me  half  doubt  even  that  splendid  hair. 
Tom  Harris's  magnificent  whiskers,  I 
knew,  were  not  colored  by  fancy  to  that 
depth  of  darkness.  At  last  I  actually 
began  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  every- 
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body  present.  Their  warm  expressions 
of  delight  with  Jones's  new  house,  their 
pleasure  in  each  other's  society,  their 
earnest  inquiries  after  each  other's  wel- 
fare, all  began  to  affect  me  with  a  sense 
of  unreality,  owing  to  that  masquerad- 
ing '  mansion.'  I  began  to  think,  in 
such  a  house,  there  might  be  more 
shams  than  the  marbled  plaster  or  the 
grained  pine. 

Jones's  church  is  not  better.  I  occu- 
pied a  seat  in  his  '  eligible  pew '  last 
Sunday.  The  lath  and  plaster  walls 
pretended  to  be  Caen  stone.  The  cheap 
deal  was  all  '  make-believe  '  oak.  The 
brick  pillars  were  '  blocked  off,'  and  un- 
blushingly  claimed  to  be  granite.  As 
I  entered,  I  observed  that  the  pulpit 
stood  under  the  arch  of  a  recess,  roofed 
with  carved  stone,  with  clustered  col- 
umns rising  on  the  sides  and  spreading 
into  graceful  arches  overhead.  As  I 
walked  up  the  broad  aisle,  the  recess 
shifted  strangely,  and  the  clustered  col- 
umns of '  carven  stone  '  ran  in  and  out, 
at  hide  and  seek.  At  last  the  truth 
flashed  on  me.  The  chancel  was  only 
painted  on  the  flat  rear  wall  of  the 
building  !  I  don't  know  what  the  ser- 
mon was  about.  It  doesn't  matter. 
How  could  a  man  preach  truth,  framed 
in  such  a  staring  lie  ?  I  have  no  doubt 
he  tried  to,  for,  I  believe,  he  is  an  ex- 
cellent man ;  but  what  a  place  to  put 
him,  Sunday  after  Sunday,  with  that 
painted  cheat  behind  him,  mocking  all 
he  says  ! 

But  lies  are  venerable  as  well  as  re- 
spectable. There  are  old,  gray  lies 
that  men  half  worship.  The  more 
toothless  and  drivelling,  often  the 
more  venerable.  They  have  imposed 
their  solemn  emptiness  on  men  for  gen- 
erations. They  have  awed  the  souls  of 
the  fathers.  They  make  the  children 
tremble.  Men  chant  their  praises,  call 
them  great  names,  and  tell  each  other 
the  old  scarecrows  are  better  than  any 
truths — they  are  so  ancient,  so  vener- 
able, you  see ;  and  all  the  old  women, 
male  and  female,  believe  them. 

Then,  there  are  powerful  lies.    Think 


on  the  wars  men  have  fought  for  lies, 
on  the  millions  of  followers  lies  have 
had — how  from  their  lofty  seats  they 
govern  empires,  convulse  continents, 
and  drive  patient  nations  mad.  Think 
on  the  money  they  have  made,  the 
mouths  they  have  filled,  the  backs  they 
have  warmed,  the  houses  they  have 
built,  the  reputations  they  have  created, 
the  systems  they  have  propped,  the 
books  they  have  sent  out,  the  presses 
they  have  kept  busy.  Think  of  the 
Donation  of  Constantine,  the  Forged 
Decretals,  the  South  Sea  Scheme,  the 
Mississippi  Bubble,  of  Wild  Cat  Banks, 
and  Joyce  Heth  !  He  is  certainly  a  bold 
man  who  will  rashly  measure  his 
strength  with  this  mighty  family. 

As  the  world  goes,  the  Father  of  Lies 
crowns  himself  and  claims  the  sover- 
eignty. '  All  these  things  will  I  give 
thee  ' — riches,  honor,  power.  It  is  the 
old  Temptation  of  the  Desert  forever 
repeated.  He  lies  when  he  makes  the 
offer.  They  were  never  his  to  give. 
But  it's  a  lying  world.  There  are 
millions  of  us  cheated.  They  take  the 
old  scoundrel  at  his  word. 

You  and  I,  reader,  do  not,  let  us 
hope.  We  agree  in  believing  that, 
under  any  circumstances,  lies  are  not 
good ;  that,  at  all  times,  they  are  unsafe, 
unwholesome,  and  in  every  way  bad, 
very  bad  ;  that,  on  the  whole,  it  is  not 
safe  to  trust  them,  or  go  with  them. 
That  is  a  good  creed.  It  appears  to 
me  the  only  creed,  on  this  subject,  that 
will  stand. 

For  this  is,  after  all,  a  very  solemn 
sort  of  life.  It  has  a  very  serious  end- 
ing. A  great  universe  whirls  away 
with  its  ebon-faced  mysteries  piled 
from  central  caves  to  highest  heavens 
— a  universe,  with  all  its  mysteries,  of 
hardest  reality  and  baldest  truth.  A 
man,  looking  up  to  the  cold,  clear,  un- 
swerving stars,  out  yonder  in  the  win- 
try night,  or  down  at  the  grave  that 
lies,  somewhere,  for  the  digging  across 
his  path,  must  feel  that  a  lie  for  him, 
knowing  his  place,  knowing  himself, 
that  a  lie  for  him  is  accursed. 
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Wc  want  the  truth  always— clear- 
eyed,  sharp-cut,  marble-faced  truth. 
We  want  to  know  the  facts  and  reali- 
ties of  our  position,  just  as  they  are. 
The  mariner  sails  away  into  the  lonely 
sea.  The  mystery  of  the  unfathomed 
deep  sways  miles  down  beneath  his 
passing  keel.  The  mystery  of  the 
overarching  heavens  swims  far  above 
with  mazy  constellation  and  revolving 
sphere.  Between  the  mystery  of  the 
sky  and  the  mystery  of  the  sea  he  steers 
right  on,  in  calm  and  tempest  confident, 
in  night  and  noonday  secure.  For  he 
there,  on  the  trackless  wastes  that  gir- 
dle in  the  great  wide  world,  alone  with 
the  silence  of  Nature  and  God,  knows 
the  facts  of  his  position,  the  realities 
of  his  place.  The  charts  lie  spread  be- 
fore him.  Island,  continent,  lone  sea- 
rock,  hidden  shoal,  they  are  all  mapped 
to  his  eye.  The  faithful  needle  points 
due  north.  The  true  sun  rises  where 
he  always  has.  The  faithful,  change- 
less stars  look  down  at  midnight. 
The  truth  saves  him,  rocked  in  the 
arms  of  the  wild  sea.  The  reality  holds 
him  secure.  Ask  him,  looking  out,  in 
the  night  watch,  over  the  black  sea  and 
up  to  the  inky  deeps,  and  down  to  the 
dim-lighted  compass  before  him,  ask 
him  his  opinion  of  a  lie!  What  his 
honest  notion  may  be  about  a  false 
light  on  yonder  headland,  a  false  lati- 
tude on  his  chart  for  this  island  or 
that  shoal,  a  mistaken  measurement  of 
depth  across  this  bay  or  through  yon- 
der straits  !  Ask  him  the  nature  and 
effects  of  a  lie  in  the  chart  he  sails 
by! 

And  we  are  all  sailors.  We  want 
true  charts.  The  false  chart  is  our 
ruin.  The  false  beacon  on  the  head- 
land is  kindled  by  the  fiends.  It  leads 
to  death — a  wreck-strewn  sea,  dashing 
white  up  the  black  cliffs,  and  bubbling 
cries,  rising  above  the  tempest's  roar 
and  the  surges'  boom,  as,  one  by  one, 
the  swimmers  sink  to  darkness  through 
the  foam  ! 

Nay,  for  us,  sailors  over  life's  seas, 
sailors  into  eternity's  dimness,  the  lie 


wears  its  Father's  likeness.  And  the 
liar,  the  man  who  makes  a  lie,  or  helps 
a  lie  to  success,  a  lie  of  word  or  deed, 
a  lying  boast  merely,  or  a  bad,  vile, 
lying  system,  is  my  enemy,  your  enemy, 
humanity's  enemy.  He  has  deserted 
God's  army,  has  denied  his  human 
brotherhood  so  far,  has  gone  over,  soul 
and  body,  to  Satan.  He  is  God's  ene- 
my and  man's  thenceforward. 

That,  I  say,  is,  I  trust,  our  creed 
about  lies  and  liars  too.  We  know 
where  the  lie  comes  from.  We  know 
whither  it  tends.  We  have  made  up 
our  minds  that  it,  and  all  its  belong- 
ings, were  best  swept  clean  away  and 
pitched  into  the  Big  Fire.  Blessed  be 
the  man,  we  say,  who  successfully  kills 
lies  !  He  is  a  man  to  be  honored  and 
loved,  no  matter  how  rough  he  is  in 
the  process.  It  is  never  very  smooth 
business.  It  is  not  a  thing  that  can  be 
well  done  in  gloves.  Let  us  not  quar- 
rel with  how  the  champion  does  it. 
The  main  end  is  to  get  the  lies  well 
choked  somehow. 

But  the  one  great  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  such  a  man  is,  that  so  many 
people  believe  in  lies.  My  eager  young 
friend,  Philalethes,  supposes  that,  if  he 
can  only  expose  this  falsehood,  show 
up  this  sham,  or  sound  the  emptiness 
of  this  piece  of  cant  or  pretence,  he  will 
do  the  state  some  service,  that  men  will 
thank  him  and  call  him  benefactor.  He 
does  the  work,  and  lo  !  to  his  amaze- 
ment, many  excellent  men  count  him 
their  deadly  enemy. 

These  good  souls  see  what  he  sees, 
that  lies,  and  shams,  and  cheats  in  busi- 
ness, in  science,  in  politics,  in  religion, 
in  social  life,  are  often  very  successful 
and  very  powerful,  and  they  come  to 
their  conclusion,  which  is  not  his  by  a 
great  deal.  He  thinks  the  lie  ought 
to  be  hated,  with  a  hatred  the  more 
intense  because  of  its  success.  They 
conclude  that  lies,  in  this  world  at 
least,  are  necessary.  They  have  seen, 
with  their  own  eyes,  how  powerful, 
venerable,  or  respectable  lies  are,  and 
they  act   on    their  knowledge.     They 
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take  the  lie  into  sleeping  partnership 
— Quirk  and  Co. 

There  are  men  who  do  not  believe 
plain  truth  can  walk  alone  in  this 
world.  She  needs  a  pair  of  lies  for 
crutches  !  Men  will  actually  write  and 
print  lies  for  the  truth's  sake.  Men 
have  piously  written  down  and  copy- 
righted lies  (I  have  their  books  on  my 
shelves)  for  the  sake  of  religion  !  They 
have  so  little  faith  in  God,  they  think 
they  must  wheedle  Satan  over  on  His 
side,  or  the  truth  and  the  right  will 
fail.  It  is  very  easy  to  believe  in  God 
for  the  other  world,  but  very  hard  to 
believe  in  Him  for  this.  He  will  be 
omnipotent  lord  and  master  there,  but 
here,  now,  in  this  bewildering  world, 
in  this  confused  and  wretched  time, 
where  wrong  seems  so  prosperous  and 
lies  so  strong,  is  He  omnipotent  here  ? 
Hereaway,  is  not  the  Devil  mightier  ? 
Can  we  get  along  without  a  little  of  his 
help? 

Now  lies  can  never  end  till  this  ends. 
While  men  think  them  necessary  to 
truth,  in  business,  in  politics,  in  social 
order,  even  in  religion,  they  will  stand. 
People  must  be  got  to  see  that  they 
are  evil,  that  under  no  circumstances 
can  they  be  anything  else,  that  there 
can  be  no  alliance  between  truth  and 
falsehood,  that  the  false  thing  must,  in 
the  end,  be  the  corrupting  thing,  Sa- 
tanic and  vile  utterly.  They  must 
know  that,  just  so  far  as  anything  is 
incorporate  with  a  lie,  so  far  is  it  foul 
to  the  nostrils  of  all  angels,  and  ought 
to  be  to  the  nostrils  of  all  men. 

Weave  a  lie  into  your  social  polity. 
It  may  prosper  for  a  while,  but  soon  or 
late  your  social  polity  runs  mad.  Take 
a  lie  into  your  business,  as  sleeping 
partner,  try  to  live  and  prosper  in  that 
connection,  and,  some  time,  you  and 
your  business  will  go  to  the  dogs  to- 
gether. Adopt  a  lie  in  your  religion, 
make  up  your  mind,  piously  as  you 
think,  to  believe  what  you  do  not  be- 
lieve and  cannot  believe,  attempt  to 
Banctify  falsehood  and  lie  yourself  into 
a  faith,  and  your  sham  creed  and  your 


lying  religion  will  do  you  no  good  in 
this  world  or  in  the  other. 

Because  a  lie  is  a  respectable  lie,  be- 
lieved and  patronized  by  respectable 
people,  shall  you  respect  it  ?  Because 
some  venerable  sham  has  imposed  its 
emptiness  on  a  score  of  generations, 
shall  we  go  on  reverencing  it,  and  pass 
the  scarecrow  and  its  trumpery  trap- 
pings on  for  the  reverence  of  our  chil- 
dren ?  Shall  we,  for  any  cause,  that 
is,  turn  liars  ourselves,  and  use  the 
tongues  God  gave  us  to  speak  honest 
truth  and  simple  meaning  with,  to  de- 
ceive, in  small  matter  or  great,  one 
human  brother  of  ours,  and  make  him 
think  Satan's  black  lie  as  good  as  the 
Lord's  white  truth  ? 

It  may  be  strong  preaching,  but  how 
can  one  help  it  ?  Never  yet  did  a  true- 
hearted,  clear-headed  reformer  set  to 
work  to  clear  away  some  old  cankering 
sore  of  falsehood  from  a  people's  life 
that  he  did  not  meet  with  opposition. 
And  never  yet  did  that  opposition 
come  from  those  who  loved  the  lie  for 
the  lie's  sake  or  the  bad  for  the  bad's 
sake.  It  came  from  those  who  love 
Truth,  but  who  could  not  trust  her,  who 
loved  Good,  but  had  no  faith  in  its  suc- 
cess, who  wanted  to  see  the  right  side 
triumph,  but  had  no  confidence  in  the 
right — who  really  believed,  that  is  to 
say,  that  Satan  was  almighty  and  the 
Lord's  cause  could  not  prosper,  in  this 
world  at  least,  without  his  help  !  The 
opposition  came  from  those  who  would 
deal  gently  with  respectable  lies,  not 
because  they  are  lies,  but  because  they 
are  respectable ;  who  trembled  before 
powerful  lies,  not  because  they  were 
lies,  but  because  they  were  powerful; 
who,  seeing  shams  and  cheats  so  pros- 
perous, so  venerable,  so  strong,  got  the 
notion  into  their  poor  cowardly  hearts 
that  they  are  strongest,  and  wanted  the 
reformer  to  come  humbly,  cap  in  hand, 
and  ask  them  to  let  a  little  truth  live, 
a  little  modest,  humble,  unaggressive 
truth — it  will  be  very  orderly,  very 
quiet,  very  deferential,  if  they,  the  pow- 
erful, the  venerable,  the  respectable  lies 
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will  let  it  stay  here,  in  some  corner,  out 
of  charity  ! 

These  are  the  men  who,  in  all  ages, 
have  built  barriers  against  heaven,  the 
cowards,  the  faithless,  the  unbelieving. 
They  dare  not  trust  truth  because  it  is 
truth,  and  good  because  it  is  good, 
leaving  consequences  with  Him  whose 
special  business  it  is  to  take  care  of 
consequences.  No,  it  is  not  love  for 
the  lie,  but  want  of  faith  in  the  truth, 
that  blocks  the  chariot  wheels  of  the 
golden  year. 

For  men  do  not  love  the  lie  after  all. 
There's  comfort  in  that.  They  do  not 
like  being  cheated.  They  never  get 
quite  used  to  it,  as,  they  say,  eels  do  to 
skinning.  They  sometimes  turn  on  the 
man,  or  the  system,  that  tries  it  on 
them,  in  a  veiy  terrible  and  savage 
maimer,  with  fury  as  of  a  mad  lion, 
and  take  swift,  fearful  vengeance.  The 
big.  dumb  heart  of  humanity,  in  the 
long  run,  can  be  trusted.  It  is  often 
imposed  upon,  its  blind  trust  shame- 
fully abused.  Scoundrels  exist  and 
prosper  on  its  patience  and  credulity. 
But  only  for  a  time.  There  is  a  reckon- 
ing for  all  such  deceptions,  if  need  be, 
in  blood  and  fire.  The  dull  heart 
throbs,  the  dull  eyes  open,  the  great 
brain  stirs  in  its  sleep,  and  humanity, 
true  to  its  origin,  rises  to  crush  the 
lie  with  its  million  arms  of  power. 
And  earth-born  Briareus,  when  his 
thousand  hands  turn  to  right  his 
wrongs,  is  not  delicate  in  their  hand- 
ling. The  echoes  of  a  French  Revolu- 
tion will  ring  for  some  generations  yet. 

The  man  who  turns  to  combat  error 
needs  the  assurance  of  the  true  instincts 
of  his  race,  for  he  enters  on  a  task  that 
must  seem  hopeless  often. 

'  Truth  crushed  to  earth  will  rise  again  ; ' 

so  Mr.  Bryant  tells  him,  and  he  is  much 
obliged  to  Mr.  Bryant.  But  will  not 
error  do  just  the  same  ?  He  killed  a 
lie  yesterday,  and  buried  it  decently. 
He  finds  it  alive  again  and  prosperous 
to-day.  Cut  a  man's  head  off,  and  he 
dies.    There's  no  help  for  it,  unless  he 


is  a  St.  Denis,  and  then  he  can  only 
take  a  walk  with  his  head  in  his  hand. 
But,  if  he  is  not  a  St.  Denis,  he  dies. 
That  is  the  law.  Cut  the  head  off  a  lie, 
it  does  not  die  at  all.  It  rather  seems 
to  enjoy  the  operation.  You  will  meet 
it,  like  fifty  St.  Denises,  on  every  morn- 
ing walk,  during  your  lifetime.  They 
have  a  marvellous  vitality..  I  meet  lies 
every  day  that,  to  my  certain  knowl- 
edge, wrere  put  to  death  a  hundred 
years  ago,  by  master  hands  at  the  busi- 
ness, too.  They  ought,  in  decency  at 
least,  to  look  like  pale  ghosts  '  revisit- 
ing the  glimpses  of  the  moon,'  but  they 
don't.  They  are  smug,  comfortable, 
and  somewhat  portly,  as  from  good, 
solid  living. 

Now  this  is  discouraging  somewhat. 
But  there  is  no  good  in  shutting  one's 
eyes  to  the  fact.  That  is  what  I  am 
going  against.  It  is  best  to  know  that 
lies  die  hard.  They  will  bear  at  least  as 
many  killings  as  a  cat,  and  that's  nine. 
Still,  much  depends  upon  the  manner 
of  the  operation.  How  is  it  best  per- 
formed ?  Knowledge  is  needed  in  all 
pursuits.  There  is  a  science  undoubt- 
edly in  killing  lies.  If  you  wish  to  go 
into  the  business,  and  I  trust  most  hon- 
est men  do,  you  need  to  study  it  some- 
what. Otherwise  you  will  waste  much 
effort,  and  get  few  results.  It  is  not 
easy  to  kill  one  wolf  wTith  a  stick,  but, 
call  science  to  your  aid,  and  an  ounce 
of  strychnine,  well  administered,  will 
do  the  business  for  a  pack.  Instead  of 
going  into  a  rough-and-tumble  fight 
with  some  coarse,  rude,  vile  lie,  and 
mauling  it  to  death  by  sheer  force  of 
muscle,  it  is  better  to  use  science  and 
put  it  to  death  neatly,  cleanly,  and 
delicately,  with  unsoiled  hands.  Let 
us  see  if  we  can  find  the  science  of  kill- 
ing lies. 

1  The  greater  the  lie  the  greater  the 
truth.'  Take  that  with  you.  A  lie 
must,  somewhere,  have  a  truth  to  prop 
it.  In  the  heart  of  every  big  success- 
ful lie  you  will  find  some  reality.  Of 
course  you  cannot  build  a  house  on 
nothing.     A   pyramid  cannot  be  con- 
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structed  in  the  air.  Now  a  lie  is  noth- 
ing, the  very  definition  of  nothing.  It 
is  what  is  not.  So,  of  course,  no  pure 
and  simple  lie  exists.  It  always  builds 
itself  on  some  truth.  It  always  roots 
itself  into  some  fact.  And  there  is  the 
secret  of  its  vitality.  You  batter  the 
lie  with  your  logic,  but  the  blows  re- 
bound from  the  iron  truth  beneath. 
You  assail  it  with  the  flashing  darts  of 
your  rhetoric,  the  points  fly  harmless 
from  the  marble  reality  below.  There 
is  truth  there  somewhere.  That  is  why 
your  rhetoric  and  your  logic  fail. 
That,  too,  is  why  one  so  often  sees  that 
most  bewildering  and  despairing  sight, 
men  clinging  to  a  lie,  honoring  it,  trust- 
ing it,  defending  it,  in  all  sincerity, 
against  all  assailants.  It  is  not  the  lie 
they  defend,  but  the  truth  in  the  lie. 
What  a  relief  it  was  when  I  first  made 
that  discovery  !  I  was  ready  to  think 
meanly  of  my  kind,  to  distrust  humani- 
ty's instincts  for  truth.  The  lookout 
was  on  despair.  But,  when  I  under- 
stood the  nature  of  the  lie,  I  learned  to 
think  better  of  my  brethren,  I  learned 
to  have  more  hope  in  their  Maker. 
No,  there  is  no  building  on  nothing. 
Every  lie  has  a  substratum  of  truth. 
In  fact,  look  closer,  and  is  not  a  lie 
only  a  distorted  truth  ? — a  truth  torn 
from  its  connections,  its  features  twist- 
ed out  of  all  symmetry,  its  outlines  bat- 
tered out  of  all  shape  ? 

A  man  tells  a  true  story  to-day,  in 
the  hearing  of  one  who  has  this  distort- 
ing power,  an  essentially  untrue  soul. 
He  hears  the  same  story  to-morrow,  the 
very  same,  but  so  deformed,  so  man- 
gled, so  patched,  that  it  is,  now,  every 
inch  a  lie — the  truth  gone  crazy.  That 
is,  a  truth  half  told  is  a  lie,  a  truth 
added  to  is  a  lie,  a  truth  distorted  is  a 
lie,  a  truth  with  its  due  proportions 
changed  is  a  lie.  And  a  lie  may  al- 
ways be  defined  as  a  lame,  deformed,  or 
crazy  truth. 

And  it  is  the  truth  in  the  lie  that 
gives  it  its  power,  that  makes  honest 
men  so  often  accept,  love,  and  help  it. 
Their  conscious  design  is  to  work  for 


the  truth's  sake.  It  is  the  truth  in  the 
lie  that  makes  so  many  logic  shafts,  so 
many  rhetoric  arrows  glance  off,  as  from 
the  hide  of  a  rhinoceros. 

And  the  bigger  the  lie  the  bigger 
also  the  truth.  That  is  another  bit  of 
science.  If  Mrs.  Tattle  tells  Mrs.  Tittle 
a  lie  about  Mrs.  Jenkins,  she  knows 
very  well  Mrs.  Tittle  will  not  believe 
her  unless  her  lie  has  some  spice  of  fact 
to  go  on,  unless  it  has  vraisemMance, 
truth-likeness,  an  appearance  of  founda- 
tion at  least.  Mean  little  lies,  like 
those  she  sets  going,  do  not  need  much 
salt  of  truth  to  keep  them  from  spoil- 
ing ;  still  they  require  their  due  modi- 
cum, and  they  usually  have  it.  As  for 
instance,  she  says,  with  a  long  face,  to 
Mrs.  Tittle  :  '  Mrs.  Jenkins,  the  widow 
Jenkins,  you  know,  it's  awful.  She  went 
over  to  Pinkins's  last  evening ;  I  saw 
her  go,  and  I  do  believe  she  stayed  till 
twelve,  and  Mrs.  Pinkins  is  away,  you 
know.  Isn't  it  terrible  ? '  and  she  raises 
her  eyes  in  pious  horror  at  the  depravi- 
ty of  the  world,  and  of  handsome  young 
widows  in  particular.  That  is  the  lie. 
Now  here  is  the  truth.  Mrs.  Jenkins 
did  go  across  the  way  to  Pinkins's,  be- 
cause one  of  his  little  ones  was  sudden- 
ly taken  with  some  baby  ailment,  and 
the  poor  fellow,  in  his  wife's  absence, 
was  scared  out  of  his  few  wits  in  con- 
sequence. He  sent  for  the  kind-heart- 
ed widow,  and  begged  her  help  for 
Johnny.  She  came,  nursed  the  young 
scamp  like  a  mother,  and  returned  at 
nine,  with  her  conscience  glowing  un- 
der the  performance  of  a  kindly  and 
neighborly  act. 

Now,  without  this  much  of  truth,  the 
amiable  Mrs.  Tattle  would  never  have 
manufactured  this  particular  lie.  All 
liars  understand  the  principle.  They 
scarcely  ever,  until  they  become  blind 
and  stupid  liars,  invent  a  falsehood  out 
of  mere  fancy.  They  pay  tribute  to  hu- 
manity's instinct  for  truth  so  far  as  to 
tell  as  much  of  it  as  possible  without 
ceasing  to  lie.  They  get  in  as  great  an 
amount  of  truth  as  convenient,  to  save 
their  lie  from  swift,  sure  death. 
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But  a  rousing  big  He  ! — not  one  of 
those  small  neighborhood  affairs,  that 

buzz  about  like  wasps  in  every  com- 
munity— but  a  grand  and  magnificent 
lie,  imposed  on  a  nation,  imposed  may- 
be on  half  a  world,  must  have  a  cor- 
responding truth  to  make  it  prosper. 
It  takes  less  salt  to  cure  the  small  pig, 
more;  to  cure  the  large  hog.  So,  the 
greater  the  weight  of  dead  lie,  the 
greater  the  amount  required  of  preserv- 
ing truth. 

Mohammed  imposed  a  lie  on  half  a 
continent.  That  lie  has  lived  and,  in 
some  sort,  prospered  to  this  day.  All 
sorts  of  babblement  have  been  written 
and  spoken  about  that  wonderful  fact. 
The  truth  is,  Mohammed's  great  lie  was 
founded  on,  and  propagated  with,  an 
equally  great  truth,  a  truth  amply 
sufficient  to  carry  it.  In  the  midst  of 
abominable  idolatry,  of  stupid  poly- 
theism, Mohammed  proclaimed :  '  There 
is  no  God  but  God ! '  His  wdld  and 
foolish  fictions  were  based  on  that 
grand,  unalterable  truth.  That  truth 
is  big  enough  to  bear  up  more  lies  than 
even  he  ventured  to  cover  it  wdth.  The 
human  heart  leaped  up  to  grasp  the 
great  fact  that  props  the  Universe — 
'  God  is  ! ' — and,  in  its  love  for  that, 
accepted  also  the  falsehoods  woven  into 
its  proclamation. 

In  all  the  universe  the  evil  roots  itself 
into  the  good.  Evil  never  has  an  inde- 
pendent life.  Like  an  idol,  '  it  is  noth- 
ing in  the  world.'  An  evil  nature  is  a 
good  nature,  only  turned  from  its  aim. 
Death  exists  only  because  there  is  life. 
Disease  feeds  on  rosy  health.  Devils 
are,  by  nature,  angels.  The  foulest 
fiend  is  only  the  loftiest  seraph  spoiled. 
The  evil  is  always  a  parasite.  All 
things  were  made  '  very  good.'  An 
evil  thing  is  only  one  of  those  good 
things  corrupted.  The  lie,  therefore, 
grows  out  of  the  truth.  The  clearest 
heaven's  truth,  half  told,  distorted, 
patched  upon,  is  the  vilest  lie  thence- 
forth. 

Now,  when  one  wants  to  kill  lies  suc- 
cessfully, he  must  remember  all  this. 


lie  may  turn,  as  many  have  done,  to 
the  work  of  proving  Mohammedanism 
a  cheat.  He  sees  it  is.  He  wants  to  get 
others  to  see  it.  He  brings  his  logic 
artillery  and  the  rifle  brigades  of  his 
Hashing  rhetoric  to  the  battle.  But,  let 
him  not  be  surprised  if  his  heavy  shot 
is  powdered,  and  his  Minie  bullets 
glance  harmless,  as  from  a  Monitor's 
turret,  for  beneath  lies  the  iron  truth 
that  '  God  is  God,'  and  that  saves  the 
lie  that  '  Mohammed  is  His  prophet.' 
He  is  not  to  rush,  like  a  madman, 
at  the  lie,  and  try  to  maul  it  to  death 
by  sheer  force  of  arm  and  hand.  There 
is  a  hard  truth  beneath  it,  and  he  will 
only  lame  his  knuckles.  Let  him  go 
at  the  thing  scientifically.  They  say 
of  slander,  which  is  one  kind  of  lie, 
that,  if  left  alone,  it  will  sting  itself  to 
death.  It  is  so  somewhat  with  all  false- 
hood. One  should  pay  less  attention 
to  the  lie  and  more  to  the  truth.  And 
the  best  way  to  destroy  the  false  is  to 
teach  simply  the  true,  and  leave  the 
false  no  room  to  stand  on. 

It  is  possible  to  destroy  one  lie  by 
another.  They  are  cannibals,  and  eat 
each  other.  Voltaire  tried  to  conquer 
the  lie  of  a  corrupt  church  by  estab- 
lishing the  greater  lie  of  the  denial  of 
any  church.  That  is  a  very  unfor- 
tunate process,  and  yet  it  is  common 
enough.  The  best  way  is  to  set  out  the 
truth,  plain,  and  simple,  and  whole, 
and  so  kill  lies  in  flocks.  Positive 
teaching  will  be  found  the  most  effec- 
tive teaching.  The  man  who  takes  up 
the  business  of  combating  error,  may 
originate  quite  as  many  errors  as  he 
destroys.  There  are  a  hundred  promi- 
nent examples.  Negative  teaching  is 
barren  business  at  best.  Better  show 
what  is  the  truth  than  worry  oneself  to 
show  what  is  not  it. 

For,  as  I  have  shown,  all  lies  have 
some  truth  in  them.  That  is  why  they 
kick,  and  straggle,  and  die  so  hard. 
Now,  take  the  truth,  tear  away  the  lies 
patched  about  it,  tell  it  all,  and  you 
have  quenched  that  particular  lie  that 
worried  you,  do  you  not  see  ?  and  every 
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lie  that  roots  itself  in  that  given  truth,  ness  or  spoil  the  keenness  of  her  weap- 
or  lives  on  its  distortion.  Declare  your  on's  edge,  knowing  that  she,  as  with 
one  truth  convincingly,  clearly,  warmly  the  sword  of  the  cherubim,  will  seat- 
as  if  you  loved  it,  and  the  work  is  done,  ter,  at  the  last,  the  evil  legions  and 
All  that  does  not  agree  with  that  is,  their  dark  array,  as  the  whirlwind  scat- 
of  course,  false,  without  further  breath  ters  the  chaff, 
wasted.  I  have  written  of  a  war  that,  as  far 

I  might  spend  one  day  in  proving  as  this  world  is  concerned,  is  endless, 

that  two  and  three  are  not  four,  another  As  long  as  the  world  exists  lies  will 

in  proving  that  nine  and  six  are  not  exist.    Truths  will  always  be  half  told, 

four,   and  so   on  ad  infinitum.    How  half   learned,  half   understood.      The 

much  more  sensible  to  prove  that  two  man  who  girds  himself  to  do  battle 

and  two  are  four,  and  so  end  the  thing !  with  falsehood  and  wrong  should  un- 

How  much  simpler  to  show  what  is  derstand  that '  there  is  no  discharge  in 

the  truth  than,  laboriously,  to  expose  this  war.'    It  will  last  his  life  out.     He 

the  claims  of  a  thousand  pretenders  must  accept  the  inevitable  condition 

that  are  not  it !     Here  are  five  hundred  of  his  place,  and  must  be  content  to  do 

John   Smiths.     They  each  pretend  to  his  best,  hopefully  and  bravely,  in  this 

be  our  John,  the  man  we   know  and  world-work,  though  he    surely  know 

esteem  so  highly.     I  could  set  to  work  that  it  shall  be  said  of  him,  as  of  those 

with    infinite    labor,    and,  by  having  faithful  ones  who   saw  only  in  vision 

commissions    appointed    all    over  the  the  coming  Christ :  '  These  all  died  in 

world  to  take  evidence,  and  by  employ-  hope,  not  having  obtained  the  promise.' 

ing  a  hundred  or  so  of  my  friends  the  I  have  attempted  here  some  hints  for 

lawyers,  I  might,  after  a  lifetime  of  in-  the  truth-lover.     I  warn  him,  on  the 

vestigation,  prove  the    negative,  that  start,  that  his  work  is  endless,  his  dis- 

four  hundred  and  ninety-nine  of  them  couragements  many  and  great.     Often 

are  not  John.     But  how  much  easier  and  often  it  will  seem  that  the  evil  is 

to  walk  out  the  real  John  at  once,  omnipotent,   the   false    all-conquering, 

prove  the  positive,   and  let    the  rest  Again  and  again  his  heart  must  sink 

pack  !     By  proving  that  one  truth,  you  in  half  despair  before  the  world's  tri- 

see,  I  kill  four  hundred   and  ninety-  umphant  wrongs,  before  its  overwhelm- 

nine  lies — a  good  day's  work  that.  ing  lies.     In  many   a  dark  time  the 

There  is  altogether  too  much  of  this  heavens  will  seem  brass  and  the  earth 

negative  style  in  all  our  defences  of  iron,  and  the  evil  victorious  over  all. 

truth,    too   much    attempt  to   destroy  He  must  be  prepared  for  this.     There 

what  is  wrong,  and  too  little  to  build  is  no  good  in  cheating  men  with  false 

what  is  right.    And,  after  all,  the  busi-  hopes.     In  a  world    that    crowns  its 

ness  of  the  destructive,  though  many  saviors  with   thorns,  such  things  are, 

times  very  necessary  and  very  useful,  is  and  it  is  just  as  well  to  know  it. 
not  the  highest  style  of  work.     You        But  there   are  encouragements  too. 

are  never  sure  of  your  ground  till,  on  The    conviction    is    perennial    among 

the  ruins  of  the  towers  of  injustice  and  men,  that,  on  the  whole,  the  false  must 

wrong,  you  erect  the  fortresses  of  justice  go  down.     That  is  one  strong  encour- 

and  right.  agement.    This  is  another,  that,  after  all, 

The  wise  way  is  to  let  truth  fight  her  men  are  truth-lovers.    The  true  instincts 

own  battles.     She  will  render  a  good  of  the  race  will  give  themselves  voice 

account  of  all  her  foes.     Our  humble  some  time,  and  when  they  speak  they 

duty  is  to  stand  by  her,  merely  as  sec-  shake  the  world.     On  the  whole,  they 

onds  in  the  strife,  to  help  her  to  her  are  for  the  right  thing  and  the  true 

feet  should  she  fall,  to  burnish  her  ar-  thing.     All  history,  I  believe,  will  bear 

mor  if  the  rust  come  to  dim  its  bright-  them  that  testimony. 
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But  the  great  encouragement  is,  that 
the  Lord  is  King,  that  a  true  God  owns 
creation,  that  lie  is  on  the  side  of  truth, 
and  armed  against  every  lie.  I  think, 
between  ourselves,  that  is  encourage- 


ment enough.  The  side  that  Jehovah 
is  on  is  a  pretty  strong  side,  no  matter 
who  is  on  the  other.  In  the  long  run 
it  will  be  the  safe  side,  and  the  success- 
ful side. 
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PART    THE    LAST. 

'  Do  but  grasp  into  the  thick  of  human  life  I  Everyone  lives  it—  to  not  many  is  it  known ;  and 
seize  it  where  you  will,  it  is  interesting.' — Goethe. 

'Successful. — Terminating  iu  accomplishing  what  is  wished  or  intended.' — "Webster's  Dic- 
tionary. 


CHAPTER  X. 

The  reader  must  imagine  a  lapse  of 
five  years. 

Hiram  Meeker  sits  by  an  open  win- 
dow of  his  front  parlor.  It  is  the  first 
week  in  June ;  and,  although,  early  in 
the  afternoon,  the  avenue  is  beginning 
to  be  thronged  wTith  the  fashionable 
world. 

Hiram  sits,  idly  regarding  the  pass- 
ers by.  If  you  observe  particularly, 
you  will  perceive  that  the  chair  in 
which  he  is  sitting  is  of  a  peculiar  con- 
struction. It  is  made  so  as  to  be 
wheeled  from  one  point  to  another, 
without  disturbing  the  occupant. 

If  you  regard  his  countenance  with. 
a  little  more  scrutiny,  you  will  find  it 
greatly  changed.  There  is  no  longer 
that  firm  texture  of  the  skin  which  in- 
dicates the  vigor  of  health,  and  which 
shows  that  the  muscles  are  under  full 
control.  One  side  Of  tils  face  ia  a  very- 
little  out  of  shape ;  not  enough,  how- 
ever, to  affect  the  appearance  of  the 
mouth,  and  probably  not  to  interfere 
with  articulation. 

***** 

Reader,  the  '  evil  days '  have  come  to 
Hiram.  They  have  come,  but,  as  one 
might  say,  gently,  without  aggravating 
circumstances  or  attending  misfortunes. 


Still,  the  evil  days  have  come.  The 
'  years,'  too,  draw  nigh  when  he  shall 
have  no  pleasure  in  them. 

It  is  a  twelvemonth  now  since  the 
fatal,  long-dreaded  paralysis  came. 
The  stroke  was  a  mild  one,  but  there 
it  was.  All  that  care,  and  forethought, 
and  the  best  medical  advice  could  ac- 
complish, had  been  put  in  requisition, 
and  not  without  effect ;  but  the  mil- 
lionnaire  could  not  neglect  his  vast  in- 
terests, nor  fail  to  mature  plans  which 
his  fertile  brain  originated. 

The  machine  gave  occasional  token 
of  the  wear  and  tear  to  which  it  was 
subjected.  Then  Hiram  would  inter- 
mit his  labor ;  would  ride  farther  and 
sharper  of  a  morning ;  would  subject 
himself  to  an  extra  amount  of  friction. 
Presently  the  brain  would  work  bravely 
on  again,  as  of  yore,  just  the  same — ex- 
actly the  same.  Hiram  could  perceive 
no  difference — none.  Then  would  come 
another  premonitory  symptom,  Vhich 
would  be  followed  by  other  extra  ridco 
and  various  new  courses  of  treatment, 
till  all  worked  well  again.  During 
these  periods,  Doctor  Frank,  under 
whose  charge  Hiram  had  at  length 
placed  himself,  would  urge  on  his 
brother  the  necessity  of  some  relief 
from    his    self-imposed    labors.       But, 
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as  I  have  intimated,  the  advice  was 
heeded  only  while  danger  was  ap- 
parent. 

When  the  fearful  visitor  did  appear, 
Hiram  bitterly  regretted  tasking  his 
brain  so  severely.  He  was  now  quite 
willing  to  obey  every  injunction  and 
follow  every  suggestion  of  his  phy- 
sician. 

To  this  is  owing  his  present  comfort- 
able state  and  tolerable  degree  of  health. 
But  privately  let  me  tell  you  that  he  is 
failing — not  fast,  but  gradually,  surely 
failing. 

%  ■%■  *  *  * 

Let  us  return  to  the  window. 

Mrs.  Meeker's  carriage  is  at  the  door. 
In  a  few  moments  Arabella  herself 
comes  out  and  enters  it,  and  drives 
away.  Positively  she  does  not  appear 
in  the  least  changed  since  we  last  saw 
her.  In  fact,  her  health  was  never  so 
good  as  at  present. 

'  She  will  outlive  me,'  mutters  Hiram 
— '  she  will  outlive  me,  though  she  is 
more  than  two  years  older  than  I  am. 
Let  me  see,  from  April  to  November , is 
seven  months.  Yes,  it  is  nearer  three 
years  than  two.  She  will  outlive  me, 
though. 

'  I  say,  Williams  ! ' 

'  Yes,  sir.7 

'  Williams,  have  you  heard  how  Mr. 
Hill  is  to-day  ?  I  am  told  he  is  not 
expected  to  live.' 

4  No  more  he  wasn't  sir ;  but  I  met 
his  man  this  morning,  at  market,  and 
he  says  as  how  Mr.  Hill  is  very  much 
better,  sir,  very  much  better.' 

'  Humph  ! 

'  Williams,  who  was  that  young  man 
I  saw  come  to  the  door  this  morning  ? ' 

'  I  really  couldn't  sav,  sir — I  didn't 
know  or  auj ,  sir — oh,  now  I  recollect, 
sir :  it  was  a  messenger  from  the  Doc- 
tor, sir,  with  the  new  friction  gloves.' 

'  Humph ! — 
•     '  You  understand,  Williams,  if  that 
young  man  ever  comes  near  the  house 
— you  know  who  I  mean — I  say,  you — 
you  understand  what  I  told  you  ? ' 

1  Oh,  yes,  sir — certainly,  sir.' 


'That  will  do,  Williams.— Hill  is 
getting  better,  is  he  ? '  pursues  Hiram 
to  himself.  *  Let  me  see — Hill  must  be 
at  least  four  years  older  than  I.  Yes, 
I  recollect  perfectly  when  he  was  at 
Joslin's,  the  time  I  came  down  from 
Burnsville.  Why,  I  was  a  mere  boy, 
then,  and  Hill — Hill  was  a  young  man 
of  five-and-twenty.  Yes,  I  recollect 
perfectly  ' — and  Hiram  smiled,  as  if  his 
encounter  with  Joslin  and  his  clerk  was 
fresh  in  his  mind.  '  So  Hill  is  better 
to-day,'  he  continued.  '  He  will  out- 
live me  too.  Yet  he  is  certainly  four 
years  older — four  years  older.' 

sj:  :j<  ^  :)c  *$; 

There  may  be  some  of  my  readers 
who  have  taken  sufficient  interest  in 
'  that  scapegrace  Hill '  to  wish  to  know 
something  about  him  during  these  last 
thirty  years. 

I  will  say,  therefore,  that  when  Hiram 
jilted  Emma  Tenant,  Hill  took  a  per- 
fect disgust  toward  him.  He  presently 
quit  drinking  and  swearing,  and  mar- 
ried a  pretty — indeed,  a  very  charming 
— rosy-cheeked  girl,  whose  only  fault 
was,  as  he  said,  that  she  was  foolish 
enough  to  love  him.  This  girl  was  the 
daughter  of  his  landlady,  and  not  worth 
a  penny — in  money.  Till  Hiram's  '  af- 
fair '  with  Emma  Tenant,  he  had  exer- 
cised sufficient  influence  over  Hill  to 
prevent  his  committing  himself.  That 
resulted  in  Hill's  throwing  off  the  yoke, 
and  announcing  his  independence.  Hill 
was  no  fool.  The  fact  is,  Hiram,  to  a 
certain  extent,  was  in  his  power.  The 
parties  never  quarrelled.  But  all  ac- 
counts were  closed  between  them  the 
following  season.  I  am  constrained  to 
add  Hill  continued  in  the  liquor  busi- 
ness, in  which  he  amassed  a  pretty  large 
fortune.  He  was  afterward  made  Presi- 
dent of  the  Globe  Bank,  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  city,  as  all  know,  which 
office  he  continues  to  hold.  He  has 
proved  a  good  husband,  a  kind  father, 
and  a  useful  member  of  society.  The 
phrase  is  a  stereotyped  one,  but  it  is 
true  of  Hill. 
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Leaving  Hiram  Meeker  to  pursue  his 
soliloquy,  I  will  endeavor  to  put  the 
reader  in  possession  of  sueh  facts  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  better  under- 
standing of  the  narrative,  and  the  pres- 
ent situation  of  affairs  in  Hiram's  own 
house. 

After  the  departure  of  Belle,  I  re- 
marked that  Hiram  was  busily  engaged 
for  more  than  a  week  in  preparing  his 
will.  With  the  defection  of  his  son 
and  the  elopement  of  his  favorite  daugh- 
ter, Hiram's  ideas  took  a  new  and  dis- 
tinctive turn. 

He  at  one  time  had  considerable 
pride  in  the  idea  of  building  up  the 
family  name  in  his  children,  '  even  unto 
his  children's  children.'  This  he 
thought  a  laudable  ambition,  since  he 
found  the  phrase  in  Scripture.  But 
when  Belle  deserted  him,  and  he  found 
himself  not  only  forsaken  but  duped, 
his  feelings  underwent  an  entire  change. 

When  Harriet,  in  her  anxiety  to  in- 
duce her  father  to  bring  back  her  sis- 
ter, said,  'Give  her  my  share— I  shall 
not  require  it,'  there  was  stirred  in  Hi- 
ram's heart  the  old  demon  of  Calcula- 
tion and  Acquisitiveness.  It  seemed 
as  if  something  had  been  saved  to  him 
by  Harriet's  untimely  departure  from 
the  world.  It  is  difficult  fully  to  un- 
derstand this,  since,  while  he  lived,  cer- 
tainly he  would  retain  control  of  all 
his  property ;  and  after  his  death, 
what  could  it  avail  him  ?  Nevertheless, 
I  but  recount  the  simple  truth. 

That  night  he  conceived  the  idea  of 
a  magnificent  disposition  of  his  vast 
estate,  to  take  place  on  his  decease. 
Now  he  began  to  regard  his  afflictions 
in  a  providential  light.  These  were 
chastenings,  at  present  not  joyous  but 
grievous ;  but  they  would  work  out 
for  him  a  more  eternal  weight  of  glory. 

Tho  consequence  was,  that  by  his 
will  he  foundod  itvco  aisiiLiut  public 
institutions,  all  bearing  his  name  ;  and 
prepared,  at  the  same  time,  minute  di- 
rections how  to  carry  his  bequests  into 
effect.  These  institutions  were  not 
what  are  called  charitable,  neither  did 


their  establishment  indicate  a  heart 
easily  touched  by  human  misfortune. 
They  were  calculated,  however,  to  adorn 
and  ornament  the  city,  and  to  blazon 
forth  II.  Meeker  to  the  world  so  long  as 
they  stood. 

One  thing  threatened  to  interfere 
with  Hiram's  arrangements.  His  wife 
would  have  a  right  of  dower  in  all  his 
real  estate,  in  case  she  survived  him. 
This  annoyed  Hiram  greatly. 

He  got  along  with  the  matter  in  a 
business  way.  Arabella  herself  was 
called  in.  Hiram  announced,  in  gen- 
eral terms,  what  he  proposed  to  do, 
and  suggested  that  he  wras  ready  to 
leave  her  a  sum  certain,  provided  she 
would  relinquish  her  rights  in  the  real 
estate. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  Ara- 
bella would  have  been  indignant ;  but 
her  thoughts  were  of  her  son,  now  a 
wanderer  from  his  home.  She  was 
tolerably  familiar  with  the  laws  which 
regulate  property.  She  knew  if  she 
insisted  on  her  dower,  which  she  had 
a  right  to  do,  that  however  affluent  she 
would  be  while  she  lived,  she  wrould 
have  nothing  to  leave  her  child.  She 
did  not  give  Belle  a  thought. 

After  a  good  deal  of  haggling,  it  was 
agreed  that  Hiram  should  give  her  by 
his  will  three  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars (just  about  the  sum,  by  the  way,  she 
brought  her  husband),  together  with 
the  household  furniture,  plate,  horses, 
carriages,  and  so  forth,  and  the  use  of 
the  house  during  her  life. 

This  settled,  Hiram  wras  left  free  to 
follow  out  his  ambitious  plans  for  rais- 
ing a  monument  to — himself. 

These  occupy  him  entirely.  So  much 
so,  that  he  has  no  time  to  look  forward 
to  the  great  future  which  cannot  now 
be  very  far  off  to  him.  Indeed,  strange 
qd  emu  mag  MiLl.1v,  although  Hiram  reels 
well  assured  of  his  title  to  the  kingdom, 
he  thinks  very  little  about  it ;  neither 
does  the  prospect  give  him  the  least 
satisfaction. 

Meanwhile,  where  is  Harriet  ?    "What 
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has  become  of  Belle  ?  How  did  Gus 
turn  out  ? 

Harriet  survived  longer  than  one 
would  have  imagined,  considering  the 
progress  disease  had  made  when  we 
first  became  acquainted  with  her. 
While  she  lived,  she  could  not  fail  to 
impart  her  influence — the  influence  of 
a  gentle  and  a  chastened  spirit — over 
the  whole  household. 

I  have  already  intimated  that  there 
was  a  new  tie  between  her  and  her 
mother — the  worldly  minded  and  fash- 
ionable Arabella.  It  was  in  the  interest 
which  both  felt  in  Gus.  It  seemed  to 
be  the  chief  object  of  Harriet  in  living, 
to  bring  back  her  brother  to  his  home, 
and  to  see  him  in  the  right  path.  The 
mother  longed  to  bring  about  the  same 
thing,  but  probably  for  very  different 
reasons  from  those  which  actuated  the 
dying  girl.  But  here  their  sympathies 
met,  and  they  could  act  in  concert. 
Gus  had  always  been  sensibly  alive  to 
Harriet's  regard  for  him.  He  loved 
her  with  real  affection ;  and  when,  in 
a  foreign  land,  he  read  her  letters, 
fraught  with  the  strongest  expressions 
of  love  and  sympathy,  and  filled  with 
the  most  earnest  appeals  from  his  '  dy- 
ing sister,  whose  every  breath  was  a 
prayer  for  him,'  it  was  impossible  for 
his  nature  to  resist. 

In  a  few  months,  Gus  had  taken  his 
resolution.  He  abhorred  trade.  His 
four  years  in  college  were  not  altogeth- 
er lost  on  him.  He  felt  quite  sure  that 
his  father  would  never  relent.  He  be- 
lieved he  discovered  in  iiimself  a  taste 
for  the  medical  profession.  So,  after  a 
short  period,  Gus  established  himself  in 
a  very  quiet  way  in  Paris,  and  became 
a  very  persevering  and  devoted  student. 
His  mother,  of  course,  managed  to  keep 
him  in  funds ;  but  his  drafts  on  her 

Were    veij  inudei ato.      TLLa    ro formation 

seemed  complete. 

After  devoting  about  eighteen  months 
to  the  study  of  medicine  abroad,  he  re- 
turned to  New  York.  This  was  the 
season  before  Harriet  died.  He  said 
he  could  not  endure  the  idea  of  her 


passing  out  of  the  world  without  his 
seeing  her  again,  and  telling  her  what 
was  in  his  heart. 

Hiram  all  this  time  remained,  or  pro- 
fessed to  remain,  profoundly  ignorant 
of  what  was  going  on.  He  continued 
to  speak  of  his  '  reprobate  son,'  among 
his  acquaintances  in  the  church.  The 
least  attempt  on  Harriet's  part  to  intro- 
duce the  forbidden  subject  was  met  by 
the  most  stern  repulse. 

But  Gus  came  back.  He  was  obliged 
to  enter  his  own  home  stealthily  and  in 
secret,  where  he  deserved  to  be  wel- 
comed back  in  honor  and  with  reward. 
But  he  came.  What  was  the  joy,  the 
intense  satisfaction  of  Harriet,  to  see 
him  again  !  And  Arabella — it  was  a 
strange  sight  indeed  to  see  her  give  way 
to  any  real  emotion. 

Perhaps,  before  this,  you  have  guessed 
that  Doctor  Frank  has  had  something 
to  do  with  Gus's  return.  He  has  had 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  it.  Doctor 
Frank  is  an  old  man.  He  has  no  boys 
— living.  He  wants  Gus  to  live  with 
him.  He  will  give  him  the  benefit  of 
his  large  experience,  and  Gus  in  return 
will  relieve  the  doctor  of  much  of  the 
hard  work  which  is  constantly  accumu- 
lating. This  is  Doctor  Frank's  plan. 
It  has  been  carried  out,  and  Gus  is 
now  '  the  young  doctor.'  Bravo  Gus  ! 
God  bless  you  ! 

sjs  i£  %:  H5  'H 

Poor  Belle ! 

At  the  end  of  a  single  year,  she  was 
obliged  to  quit  her  husband.  Quit  her 
husband,  did  I  say  ?  I  mean  that  her 
husband  quitted  her.  After  spending 
a  few  weeks  in  travelling,  the  two  set 
off  for  Europe ;  and,  going  to  Paris, 
they  gave  themselves  up  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  gay  scenes  which  this  re- 
markable city  affords. 

'  When  the  ocean  shall  be  between 
US,    papti    vvlll    no    longor    hold    out — I 

know  he  will  not.' 

So  Belle  said  to  her  husband.  But 
Belle  was  mistaken.  Months  passed, 
and  destitution  stared  the  couple  in  the 
face.     Then  the  various  articles  of  jew- 
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elry  went,  one  by  one — and  then  the 
crisis  arrived. 

When  Signor  Filippo  Barbone  be- 
came fully  satisfied  that  his  father-in- 
law  was  not  to  be  turned  from  his  reso- 
lution :  when  it  became  apparent  that 
the  mother  was  not  to  be  influenced, 
he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had 
made  a  bad  bargain,  and  resolved  to 
escape  as  soon  as  possible  from  the  con- 
sequences of  it. 

Belle,  on  her  part,  began  to  be  disen- 
chanted. Then  all  the  elements  of  her 
imperious,  passionate  nature,  broke  out 
in  the  fiercest,  most  vehement,  most 
vindictive  manner.  She  heaped  re- 
proaches, taunts,  and  maledictions  on 
the  head  of  the  signor,  who  bore  them 
with  more  equanimity  than  would  be 
supposed,  but  wrho  determined  not  to 
have  another  such  tempest.  One  night 
he  decamped,  taking  with  him  the  few 
remaining  valuables  the  miserable  girl 
possessed. 

Belle  had  not  communicated  with 
Gus,  or  even  permitted  him  to  know 
her  whereabouts.  Now  she  wrote  him 
a  note,  imploring  him  to  come  to  her. 
He  responded  at  once,  and  instantly 
made  what  arrangements  he  could  for 
her  comfort.  After  a  season,  and  by 
the  joint  efforts  of  Gus  and  Harriet  and 
Doctor  Frank,  Belle  was  enabled  to  go 
back  to  New  York.  Her  father  would 
not  see  her  ;  her  mother  would  not  per- 
mit her  to  enter  the  house  ;  but  a  small 
wTeekly  stipend  was  allowed,  to  enable 
her  to  board  in  a  respectable  place,  and 
to  dress  decently. 

Her  unfortunate  marriage  has  had 
very  little  effect  on  her.  She  never  was 
so  handsome  in  her  life.  She  enjoys 
exciting  the  sympathies  of  those  by 
whom  she  is  surrounded,  including 
half-a-dozen  gentlemen  who  are  con- 
stantly dangling  around  her.  A  young 
lawyer,  who  was  boarding  at  the  same 
house,  undertook  to  institute  proceed- 
ings for  a  divorce  against  the  absent 
signor.  He  was  successful  in  his  appli- 
cation, and  Belle  is  now  legally  free. 
She  will  probably  marry  some  man  of 
vol.  v.— 30 


coarse  taste,  who  will  be  attracted  by 
her  fine  form  and  showy  appearance, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  effect  of  the  prev- 
alent belief  that  she  will  certainly  be 
provided  for  '  on  old  Meeker's  death.' 

So  much  for  the  present  situation  of 
the  Meeker  family.  While  Arabella  is 
taking  her  drive,  I  have  had  time  to 
tell  the  reader  thus  much  about  it. 
The  carriage  is  now  approaching,  and 
I  must  stop. 

The  shadows  of  evening  begin  to 
gather.  Along  the  great  artery  of 
the  city  press  the  crowd.  Their  steps 
tend  homeward. 

Still  Hiram  sits  by  the  window,  but 
oblivious  of  the  current  which  sweeps 

by. 

His  thoughts  go  back  to  Hampton. 
He  is  a  clerk  in  the  '  opposition  store,' 
making  love  to  Mary  Jessup. 

4  What  a  pretty  girl  she  used  to  be  I 
— how  much  she  always  did  for  me — 
what  pains  she  took  to  please  me ! ' 
he  mutters  to  himself. 

$  *  sfc  .   ♦  J& 

Now  he  is  thinking  of  Burnsville. 
His  mind  seems  principally  to  dwell 
on  what  was  formerly  of  secondary  im- 
portance to  him. 

'  Those  Hawkins  girls — they  were 
good  girls — very  kind  to  me  alwrays — 
nice  girls — handsome  girls — both  of 
them  in  love  with  me.  The  widow 
Hawkins,  too  .... 

'  Sarah  Burns — she  was  a  different 
sort  from  the  rest.  I  don't  think  I 
ever  cared  so  much  about  her — too  in- 
dependent— thought  too  much  of  her- 
self. How  quick  she  broke  the  engage- 
ment !  I  remember  it  was  preparatory 
lecture — preparatory  lecture  .... 
***** 

'  Emma  Tenant — she  wasn't  proud — 
Emma  really  loved  me — I  always  knew 
she  did  .  .  .  . ' 

He  raised  his  eyes. 

Was  it  through  some  species  of  at- 
traction, as  believers  in  odic  force,  and 
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other  peculiar  affinities,  attribute  to 
their  influences,  that  he  did  so  at  that 
moment  ? 

There  was  Emma  Tenant — Mrs.  Law- 
rence— passing  in  her  carriage,  sur- 
rounded by  blooming,  grown-up  chil- 
dren. 

Her  attention,  it  seems,  was  directed 
for  an  instant  to  the  window.  Their 
gaze  met. 

No  outward  sign  that  they  were  ever 
acquainted  was  manifested.  But  there 
was,  on  both  sides,  a  recognition,  instan- 
taneous and  complete. 

'  Poor  old  man  ! '  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Lawrence,  involuntarily. 

'  Who,  mamma  ? ' 

'  We  have  passed  him  now.'  And 
no  more  was  said. 

1  She  loved  me  once,'  was  the  solilo- 
quy.    '  That  was   a  great  while  ago, 

too  .  .  .  . ' 

***** 

Another  carriage  passed.  A  bow 
from  a  lady,  accompanied  by  a  pleasant 
smile.  It  is  Miss  Innis  (Mrs.  Leroy), 
driving  out  with  her  children.  Though 
no  longer  young,  she  is  still  a  most  at- 
tractive and  elegant  woman. 

'  What  a  wife  she  would  have  made 


me  !  I  should  not  be  in  this  state  if  I 
had  her  to  look  after  me.  She  has  a 
kind  heart  —  always  smiling,  always 
happy.' 

'  Mr.  Meeker  ! ' 

The  shrill  voice  of  Arabella  is  heard. 

Hiram  groans  in  spirit. 

'  Don't  you  think  you  had  better  be 
wheeled  to  your  room  ?  You  know  I 
dine  out  to-day.' 

'  I  prefer  to  sit  here.  Tell  Williams 
to  come  to  me.' 

***** 

The  shadows  fall  thicker  and  faster. 

Still  Hiram  Meeker  sits  by  the  win- 
dow. 

Despite  my  real  inclination,  I  have 
a  morbid  desire  to  linger  by  his  side. 

I  hear  the  sharp  ring  of  the  prompt- 
er's bell !     The  curtain  is  about  to  fall. 
I  cannot  stay  in  the  gloom  alone  with 
that  man  ! — Good  by  to  you,  Hiram  ! 
***** 

I  breathe  again  —  in  the  cheerful 
streets,  surrounded  by  bustling,  earnest, 
sympathizing  humanity. 

Reader,  what  think  you  ?  Was  he 
successful  ? 


APHORISMS. 


no.  n. 

One  may  effect  an  absolute  insurance 
against  all  real  evil  by  the  adoption  of  a 
single  rule,  i.  e.,  never  to  do  anything 
against  conscience.  This  must  be  applied 
in  our  treatment  of  ourselves,  in  body 
and  mind — especially  the  former ;  be- 
cause there  we  are  most  apt  to  fail.  It 
must  be  kept  strictly  toward  the  soul, 
in  view  of  its  endless  welfare,  and  in  all 
our  relations  to  God  and  man.  This, 
I  admit,  may  not  save  us  from  the  in- 
vasions of  apparent  ill ;  but  from  the 
entire  reality  of  evil,  the  security  thus 


furnished  is  absolute.  Conscience  is 
the  voice  of  God  in  the  soul ;  and  no 
one  truly  obeying  this  voice  will  meet 
with  permanent  harm.  This  rule,  let 
us  further  observe,  is  most  needed  where 
it  is  least  likely  to  be  regarded,  i.  e.,  in 
circumstances  where  the  voice  of  con- 
science is  not  so  decided  as  in  the  case 
of  temptations  to  palpable  vice.  Our 
danger  is  often  greatest,  where  we  have 
to  resist  only  an  obscure  sense  of  right 
and  wrong,  in  seeking  the  lower  grati- 
fications of  life.  So  much  the  more 
scrupulous  must  we  there  be. 
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Benedict  of  Nursia,  the  founder  of 
the  celebrated  order  which  bears  his 
name,  gave  to  the  Western  monasticism 
a  fixed  and  permanent  form,  and  thus 
carried  it  far  above  the  Eastern  with 
its  imperfect  attempts  at  organization, 
and  made  it  exceedingly  profitable  to 
the  practical,  and  incidentally  also  to 
the  literary  interests  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  He  holds,  therefore,  the  dig- 
nity of  patriarch  of  the  Western  monks. 
He  has  furnished  a  remarkable  instance 
of  the  incalculable  influence  which  a 
simple  but  judicious  moral  rule  of  life 
may  exercise  on  many  centuries. 

Benedict  was  born  of  the  illustrious 
house  of  Anicius  at  Nursia  (now  Nor- 
cia),  in  Umbria,  about  the  year  480,  at 
the  time  when  the  political  and  social 
state  of  Europe  was  distracted  and  dis- 
membered, and  literature,  morals,  and 
religion  seemed  to  be  doomed  to  irre- 
mediable ruin.  He  studied  in  Rome, 
but  so  early  as  his  fifteenth  year  he  fled 
from  the  corrupt  society  of  his  fellow 
students,  and  spent  three  years  in  se- 
clusion in  a  dark,  narrow,  and  almost 
inaccessible  grotto  at  Subiaco.*  A 
neighboring  monk,  Romanus,  furnished 
him  from  time  to  time  his  scanty  food, 
letting  it  down  by  a  cord,  with  a  little 
bell,  the  sound  of  which  announced  to 
him  the  loaf  of  bread.  He  there  passed 
through  the  usual  anchoretic  battles 
with  demons,  and  by  prayer  and  ascetic 
exercise  attained  a  rare  power  over  na- 
ture. At  one  time,  Pope  Gregory  tells 
us,  the  allurements  of  voluptuousness 
so  strongly  tempted  his  imagination 
that  he  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  his 
retreat  in  pursuit  of  a  beautiful  woman 

*  In  Latin,  Sublaqueum,  or  Suolactim,  iu  the 
States  of  the  Church,  over  thirty  English  miles 
(Butler  says  'near  forty,'  Montalembert,  'fifty 
miles')  east  of  Rome,  on  the  Teverone.  Butler 
describes  the  place  as  '  a  barren,  hideous  chain  of 
rocks,  with  a  river  and  lake  in  the  valley. ' 


of  previous  acquaintance ;  but  sum- 
moning up  his  courage,  he  took  off  his 
vestment  of  skins,  and  rolled  himself 
naked  on  thorns  and  briers  near  his 
cave,  until  the  impure  fire  of  sensual 
passion  was  forever  extinguished.  Seven 
centuries  later,  St.  Francis  of  Assisi 
planted  on  that  spiritual  battle  field 
two  rose  trees,  which  grew  and  survived 
the  Benedictine  thorns  and  briers.  He 
gradually  became  known,  and  was  at 
first  taken  for  a  wild  beast  by  the  sur- 
rounding shepherds,  but  afterward  rev- 
erenced as  a  saint. 

After  this  period  of  hermit  life,  he 
began  his  labors  in  behalf  of  the  mon- 
astery proper.  In  that  mountainous 
region  he  established,  in  succession, 
twelve  cloisters,  each  with  twelve  monks 
and  a  superior,  himself  holding  the 
oversight  of  all.  The  persecution  of 
an  unworthy  priest  caused  him,  how- 
ever, to  leave  Subiaco,  and  retire  to  a 
wild  but  picturesque  mountain  district 
in  the  Neapolitan  province  upon  the 
boundaries  of  Samnium  and  Campania. 
There  he  destroyed  the  remnants  of 
idolatry,  converted  many  of  the  pagan 
inhabitants  to  Christianity  by  his 
preaching  and  miracles,  and  in  the  year 
529,  under  many  difficulties,  founded 
upon  the  ruins  of  a  temple  of  Apollo 
the  renowned  cloister  of  Monte  Cassino* 

*  Monaster  in  m  Cassinense.  It  was  destroyed, 
indeed,  by  the  Lombards,  as  early  as  593,  as  Bene- 
dict is  said  to  have  predicted  it  would  be,  but  was 
rebuilt  in  731,  consecrated  in  T4S,  again  destroyed 
by  the  Saracens  in  857,  rebuilt  about  950,  and  more 
completely,  after  many  other  calamities,  in  1649, 
consecrated  for  the  third  time  by  Benedict  XIII 
in  1727,  enriched  and  increased  under  the  patron- 
age of  the  emperors  and  popes,  in  modern  times 
despoiled  of  its  enormous  income  (which  at  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  reckoned  at 
500,000  ducats),  and  has  stood  through  all  vicissi- 
tudes to  this  day.  In  the  times  of  its  splendor, 
when  the  abbot  was  first  baron  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  commanded  over  four  hundred  towns 
and  villages,  it  numbered  several  hundred  monks 
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the  alma  mater  and  capital  of  his  or- 
der. Here  he  labored  fourteen  years 
till  his  death.  Although  never  ordained 
to  the  priesthood,  his  life  there  was 
rather  that  of  a  missionary  and  apostle 
than  of  a  solitary.  He  cultivated  the 
soil,  fed  the  poor,  healed  the  sick, 
preached  to  the  neighboring  popula- 
tion, directed  the  young  monks,  who 
in  increasing  numbers  flocked  to  him, 
and  organized  the  monastic  life  upon  a 
fixed  method  or  rule,  which  he  himself 
conscientiously  observed.  His  power 
over  the  hearts  and  the  veneration  in 
which  he  was  held  is  illustrated  by  the 
visit  of  Jotila,  in  542,  the  barbarian 
king,  the  victor  of  the  Romans  and 
master  of  Italy,  who  threw  himself  on 
his  face  before  the  saint,  accepted  his 
reproof  and  exhortations,  asked  his 
blessing,  and  left  a  better  man,  but  fell, 
after  ten  years'  reign,  as  Benedict  had 
predicted,  in  a  great  battle  with  the 
Grseco-  Roman  army  under  N arses. 
Benedict  died,  after  partaking  of  the 
holy  communion,  praying,  in  standing 
posture  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  on  the 
21st  of  March,  543,  and  was  buried  by 
the  side  of  his  sister,  Scholastica,  who 
had  established  a  nunnery  near  Monte 
Cassino,  and  died  a  few  weeks  before 
him.  They  met  only  once  a  year  on  the 
side  of  the  mountain  for  prayer  and 
pious  conversation.  On  the  day  of  his 
departure  two  monks  saw  in  a  vision  a 
shining  pathway  of  stars  leading  from 
Monte  Cassino  to  heaven,  and  heard 
a  voice  that  said  by  this  road  Bene- 
dict, the  well  beloved  of  God,  had 
ascended  to  heaven.* 

His  biographer,  Pope  Gregory  I.,  in 
the    second    book    of   his   Dialogues, 

but  in  1843  only  twenty.  It  has  a  considerable  li- 
brary. Montalembert  (Monks  of  the  West,  ii.  19) 
calls  Monte  Cassino  'the  most  powerful  and  cele- 
brated monastery  in  the  Catholic  universe;  cele- 
brated especially  because  there  Benedict  wrote  his 
rule  and  formed  the  type  which  was  to  serve  as  a 
model  to  innumerable  communities  submitted  to 
that  sovereign  code.'  He  also  quotes  the  poetic 
description  from  Dante's  Paradiso.  Dom  Luigi 
Tosti  published  at  Naples,  in  1842,  a  full  history 
of  this  convent,  in  three  volumes. 
*  Gregor.  Dial.  ii.  87. 


ascribes  to  him  miraculous  prophecies 
and  healings,  and  even  a  raising  of  the 
dead.  *  With  reference  to  his  want  of 
secular  culture  and  his  spiritual  knowl- 
edge, he  calls  him  a  learned  ignorant  and 
an  unlettered  sage.f  At  all  events  he 
possessed  the  genius  of  a  lawgiver,  and 
holds  the  first  place  among  the  founders 
of  monastic  orders,  though  his  person 
and  life  are  much  less  interesting  than 
those  of  a  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  a 
Francis  of  Assisi,  and  an  Ignatius  of 
Loyola. 

The  rule  of  St.  Benedict,  on  which 
his  fame  rests,  forms  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  monasticism.  In  a  short 
time  it  superseded  all  contemporary 
and  older  rules  of  the  kind,  and  became 
the  immortal  code  of  the  most  illus- 
trious branch  of  the  monastic  army,  and 
the  basis  of  the  whole  Roman  Catholic 
cloister  life.J  It  consists  of  a  preface 
or  prologus,  and  a  series  of  moral,  so- 
cial, liturgical,  and  penal  ordinances, 
in  seventy-three  chapters.  It  shows 
a  true  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
the  practical  wisdom  of  Rome,  and 
adaptation  to  "Western  customs;    and 

*  Butler,  in  his  Lives  of  Saints,  compares  Bene- 
dict even  with  Moses  and  Elijah.  '  Being  chosen 
by  God,  like  another  Moses,  to  conduct  faithful 
souls  into  the  true  promised  land,  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  he  was  enriched  with  eminent  superna- 
tural gifts,  even  those  of  miracles  and  prophecy. 
He  seemed,  like  another  Eliseus,  endued  by  God 
with  an  extraordinary  power,  commanding  all  na- 
ture, and,  like  the  ancient  prophets,  foreseeing 
future  events.  He  often  raised  the  sinking  courage 
of  his  monks,  and  baffled  the  various  artifices  of  the 
devil  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  rendered  the  heav- 
iest stone  light,  in  building  his  monastery,  by  a 
short  prayer,  and,  in  presence  of  a  multitude  of 
people,  raised  to  life  a  novice  who  had  been  crush- 
ed by  the  fall  of  a  wall  at  Monte  Cassino.1  Mon- 
talembert omits  the  more  extraordinary  miracles, 
except  the  deliverance  of  Placidus  from  the  whirl- 
pool, which  he  relates  in  the  language  of  Bossuet, 
ii.  15. 

t '  Scienter  nesciens,  et  sapienter  indoctus.' 
X  The  Catholic  Church  has  recognized  three 
other  rules  besides  that  of  St.  Benedict,  viz.:  1. 
That  of  St.  Basil,  which  is  still  retained  by  the 
Oriental  monks;  2.  That  of  St.  Augustine,  which 
is  adopted  by  the  regular  canons,  the  order  of  the 
preaching  brothers  or  Dominicans,  and  several  mil- 
itary orders;  8.  The  rule  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi 
and  his  mendicant  order,  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. 
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it  combines  simplicity  with  complete- 
ness, strictness  with  gentleness,  humili- 
ty with  courage,  and  gives  the  whole 
cloister  lite  a  fixed  unity  and  compact 
organization,  which,  like  the  episcopate, 
possessed  an  unlimited  versatility  and 
power  of  expansion.  It  made  every 
cloister  an  ecclesiola  in  ecelesia,  reflect- 
ing the  relation  of  the  bishop  to  his 
charge,  the  monarchical  principle  of 
authority  on  the  democratic  basis  of 
the  equality  of  the  brethren,  though 
claiming  a  higher  degree  of  perfection 
than  could  be  realized  in  the  great  sec- 
ular church.  For  the  rude  and  undis- 
ciplined wrorld  of  the  Middle  Age,  the 
Benedictine  rule  furnished  a  whole- 
some course  of  training  and  a  constant 
stimulus  to  the  obedience,  self-control, 
order,  and  industry  which  were  indis- 
pensable to  the  regeneration  and  healthy 
growth  of  social  life.* 

The  spirit  of  the  rule  may  be  judged 
from  the  following  sentences  of  the 
prolog  us,  which  contains  pious  exhorta- 
tions :  L  Having  thus,'  he  says,  '  my 
brethren,  asked  of  the  Lord  who  shall 
dwell  in  His  tabernacle,  wTe  have  heard 
the  precepts  prescribed  to  such  a  one. 
If  we  fulfil  these  conditions  we  shall 
be  heirs  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
Let  us,  then,  prepare  our  hearts  and 
bodies  to  fight  under  a  holy  obedience 
to  these  precepts ;  and  if  it  is  not  al- 
ways possible  for  nature  to  obey,  let  us 
ask  the  Lord  that  He  would  deign  to 
give  us  the  succor  of  His  grace.  "Would 
we  avoid  the  pains  of  hell  and  attain 
eternal  life  while  there  is  still  time, 
while  we  are  still  in  this  mortal  body, 
and  while  the  light  of  this  life  is  be- 
stowed upon  us  for  that  purpose,  let 
us  run  and  strive  so  as  to  reap  an  eter- 
nal reward.    We  must,  then,  form  a 

*  Pope  Gregory  believed  the  rule  of  St.  Bene- 
dict even  to  be  directly  inspired,  and  Bossuet  (Pa- 
ttfgyric  de  Saint  BenoU\  in  evident  exaggeration, 
calls  it  'an  epitome  of  Christianity,  a  learned  and 
mysterious  abridgment  of  all  doctrines  of  the  gos- 
pel, all  the  institutions  of  the  holy  fathers,  and  all 
the  counsels  of  perfection.'  Montalembert  speaks 
in  a  similar  strain  of  French  declamatory  elo- 
quence. 


school  of  dicine  servitude,  in  which,  we 
trust,  nothing  too  heavy  or  rigorous 
will  be  established.  But  if,  in  con- 
formity with  right  and  justice,  we 
should  exercise  a  little  severity  for  the 
amendment  of  vices  or  the  preservation 
of  charity,  beware  of  fleeing  under  the 
impulse  of  terror  from  the  way  of  sal- 
vation, which  cannot  but  have  a  hard 
beginning.  When  man  has  walked  for 
some  time  in  obedience  and  faith,  his 
heart  will  expand,  and  he  will  run 
with  the  unspeakable  sweetness  of  love 
in  the  way  of  God's  commandments. 
May  He  grant  that,  never  straying  from 
the  instruction  of  the  Master,  and  per- 
severing in  His  doctrine  in  the  monas- 
tery until  death,  we  may  share  by  pa- 
tience in  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  be 
worthy  to  share  together  His  kingdom.' 

The  leading  provisions  of  this  rule 
are  as  follows : 

At  the  head  of  each  society  stands 
an  abbot,  who  is  elected  by  the  monks, 
and  with  their  consent  appoints  a  pro- 
vost (propositus),  and,  when  the  num- 
ber of  the  brethren  requires,  deans  over 
the  several  divisions  (decanice),  as  assist- 
ants. He  governs,  in  Christ's  stead,  by 
authority  and  example,  and  is  to  his 
cloister  what  the  bishop  is  to  his  dio- 
cese. In  the  more  weighty  matters  he 
takes  the  congregation  of  the  brethren 
into  consultation ;  in  ordinary  affairs, 
only  the  older  members.  The  formal 
entrance  into  the  cloister  must  be  pre- 
ceded by  a  probation  or  novitiate  of 
one  year  (subsequently  it  was  made 
three  years),  that  no  one  might  prema- 
turely or  rashly  take  the  solemn  step. 
If  the  novice  repented  his  resolution, 
he  could  leave  the  cloister  without 
hindrance  ;  if  he  adhered  to  it,  he  was, 
at  the  close  of  his  probation,  subjected 
to  an  examination  in  presence  of  the 
abbot  and  the  monks,  and  then,  appeal- 
ing to  the  saints,  whose  relics  were  in 
the  cloister,  he  laid  upon  the  altar  of 
the  chapel  the  irrevocable  vow,  written 
or  at  least  subscribed  by  his  own  hand, 
and  therewith  cut  off  from  himself  for- 
ever all  return  to  the  world. 
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From  this  important  arrangement  and  for  that  attention  to  literary  pur- 
ine cloister  received  its  stability,  and  suits  which,  though  entirely  foreign  to 
the  whole  monastic  institution  derived  the  uneducated  Benedict  and  his  im- 
additional  earnestness,  solidity,  and  per-  mediate  successors,  afterward  became 
manence.  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  his  or- 

The  vow  was  threefold,  comprising  der,  and  in  many  cloisters  took  the 

stabilitas,  perpetual    adherence   to  the  place  of  manual  labor, 

monastic  order ;  conversio  morum,  espe-  In  other  respects  the    mode  of  life 

cially  voluntary  poverty  and  chastity,  was  to  be  simple  without  extreme  rigor, 

which  were    always  regarded   as  the  and  confined  to  strictly  necessary  things, 

very  essence  of  monastic  piety  under  Clothing  consisted  of  a  tunic  with  a 

all  its  forms ;  and  obedientia  coram  Deo  black  cowl   (whence  the  name  Black 

et  Sanctis  ejus,  absolute  obedience  to  the  Friars)  ;  the  material  to  be  determined 

abbot,  as  the  representative  of  God  and  by  the  climate  and  season.      On  the 

Christ.     This  obedience  is  the  cardinal  two  weekly  fast  days,  and  from  the 

virtue  of  a  monk.*  middle  of   September  to  Easter,   one 

The  life  of  the  cloister  consisted  of  meal  was  to  suffice  for  the  day.  Each 
a  judicious  alternation  of  spiritual  and  monk  is  allowed  daily  a  pound  of 
bodily  exercises.  This  is  the  great  ex-  bread  and  pulse,  and,  according  to  the 
cellence  of  the  rule  of  Benedict,  who  Italian  custom,  half  a  flagon  (Jiemina) 
proceeded  here  upon  the  true  principle  of  wine  ;  though  he  is  advised  to  ab- 
that  idleness  is  the  mortal  enemy  of  the  stain  from  the  wine,  if  he  can  do  so 
soul  and  the  workshop  of  the  devil,  t  without  injury  to  his  health.  Flesh  is 
Seven  hours  were  to  be  devoted  to  permitted  only  to  the  weak  and  sick,* 
prayer,  singing  of  psalms,  and  medita-  who  were  to  be  treated  with  special 
tion ;  \  from  two  to  three  hours,  espe-  care.  During  the  meal  some  edifying 
cially  on  Sunday,  to  religious  reading ;  piece  was  read,  and  silence  enjoined, 
and  from  six  to  seven  hours  to  manual  The  individual  monk  knows  no  person- 
labor  indoors  or  in  the  field,  or,  instead  al  property,  not  even  his  simple  dress 
of  this,  to  the  training  of  children,  who  as  such ;  and  the  fruits  of  his  labor  go 
were  committed  to  the  cloister  by  their  into  the  common  treasury.  He  should 
parents  {oblati).  §  avoid  all  contact  with  the  world   as 

Here  was  a  starting  point  for  the  dangerous  to  the  soul,  and  therefore 

afterward  celebrated  cloister  schools,  every  cloister  should  be  so  arranged 

-    tT,  .        ,      .,..  ,.        ,        .    .  as  to  be  able  to  carry  on  even  the  arts 

*  Cap.  5:    'Primus  humuitatis  gradus  est  obe-  J 

dientia  sine  mora.    Ha*  convenit  iis,  qui  nihil  sibi  and  trades  necessary  for  supplying  its 

Christo  carius  aliquid  existimant :  propter  serviti-  wants,  f      Hospitality  and  other  works 

urn  sanctum,  quod  profess!  sunt,  sen  propter  me-  Qf  loye  are  especially  commanded, 

turn  gehennse,  vel  glonam  vitte  seternae,  mox  ut  ,       « 

aliquid  imperatum  a  majore  fuerit,  ac  si  divinitus  The  penalties  for  transgression  of  the 

imperetur,  moram  pati  nesciunt  in  facie  ndo.'  rule  are,  first,  private  admonition,  then 

t  Cap.  48:   'Otiositas  inimica  est  anim*;  et  exclusion  from  the  fellowship  of  prayer, 

ideo  certis  temporibus  occupari  debent  fratres  in 

labore  manuum,  certis  iterum  horis  in  lectione  di-  nori  setate  est,  parentes  ejus  faciant  petitionem,' 

vina.'  etc. 

X  The  horce  canonicce  are  the  Nocturnaz  vigi-  *  Cap.  40:  'Carnium  quadrupedum  ab  omni- 
cide, Matutince,  Prima,  Tertia,  Sexta,  Nona,  Ves-  bus  abstinetur  coroestio,  praster  omnino  debiles  et 
pera,  and  Completorium,  and  are  taken  (c.  16)  segrotos.'  Even  birds  are  excluded,  which  were 
from  a  literal  interpretation  of  Ps.  cxix.  164:  at  that  time  only  delicacies  for  princes  and  nobles, 
'Seven  times  a  day  do  I  praise  thee,1  and  v.  62:  as  Mabillon  shows  from  the  contemporary  testi- 
1  At  midnight  I  will  rise  to  give  thanks  unto  thee.'  mony  of  Gregory  of  Tours. 

The  Psalter  was  the  liturgy  and  hymn  book  of  the  t  Cap.  66:  'Monasterium,  si  possit  fieri,  ita  de- 
convent.  It  was  so  divided  among  the  seven  ser-  bet  construi,  ut  omnia  necessaria,  id  est  aqua,  mo- 
vices  of  the  day,  that  the  whole  Psalter  should  be  lendinum,  hortus,  pistrinum,  vel  artes  divers©  in- 
chanted  once  a  week.  tra  monasterium  exerceantur,  ut  non  sit  necessitas 

§  Cap.  59 :    'Si  quis  forte  de  nobilibus    offert  monachis  vagandi  foras,  quia  omnino  non  expedit 

filium  suum  Deo  in  monasterio,  si  ipse  puer  mi-  animabus  eorum.1 
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next    exclusion    from    fraternal   inter- 
course, and  finally  expulsion  from  the 
cloister,  after  which,  however,  restora- 
tion is  possible,  even  to  the  third  time. 
Benedict  had  no  presentiment  of  the 
vast  historical   importance  which  his 
rule,  originally  designed  simply  for  the 
cloister  of  Monte  Cassino,  was  destined 
to  attain.     He  probably  never  aspired 
beyond  the  regeneration  and  salvation 
of  his  own  soul  and  that  of  his  brother 
monks,  and  all  the  talk  of  some  later 
historians  about  his  far-reaching  plans 
of  a  political  and  social  regeneration 
of  Europe,  and  the   preservation   and 
promotion  of  literature  and  art,  find  no 
support  whatever  in  his  life  or  in  his 
rule.     But  he  humbly  planted  a  seed 
which  Providence  blessed  a  hundred- 
fold.    By  his  rule,  he  became,  without 
his  own  will  or  knowledge,  the  founder 
of  an  order,  which,  until  in  the  thir- 
teenth   century    the   Dominicans    and 
Franciscans  pressed  it  partially  into  the 
background,  spread  with  great  rapidity 
over  the  whole  of  Europe,  maintained 
a  clear  supremacy,  formed  the  model 
for  all  other  monastic  orders,  and  gave 
to   the  Catholic   Church   an  imposing 
array  of  missionaries,  authors,  artists, 
bishops,    archbishops,    cardinals,    and 
popes,  as  Gregory  the  Great  and  Greg- 
ory VII.     In  less  than  a  century  after 
the  death  of  Benedict,  the  conquests  of 
the  barbarians  in  Italy,  Gaul,  and  Spain 
were  reconquered  for  civilization,  and 
the  vast  territories   of  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  and  Scandinavia  incorporated 
into  Christendom  or  opened  to  mission- 
ary labor ;  and  in  this  progress  of  his- 
tory the  monastic  institution  regulated 
and  organized  by  Benedict's  rule  bears 
an  honorable  share. 

Benedict  himself  established  a  second 
cloister  in  the  vicinity  of  Terracina, 
and  two  of  his  favorite  disciples,  Pla- 
cidus  and  St.  Maurus,*  introduced  the 
'holy  rule,'  the  one  into  Sicily,  the 
other  into  France.  Pope  Gregory  the 
Great,  himself  at  one  time  a  Benedictine 

*  This  Maurus,  the  founder  of  the  abbacy  of 
Glanfeuil  (St.  Maur  sur  Loire),  is  the  patron  saint 


monk,  enhanced  its  prestige^  and  con- 
verted the  Anglo-Saxons  to  the  Roman 
Christian  faith  by  Benedictine  monks. 
Gradually  the  rule  found  so  general 
acceptance  both  in  old  and  in  new  in- 
stitutions, that,  in  the  time  of  Charle- 
magne, it  became  a  question,  whether 
there  were  any  monks  at  all  who  were 
not  Benedictines.  The  order,  it  is  true, 
has  degenerated  from  time  to  time, 
through  the  increase  of  its  wealth  and 
the  decay  of  its  discipline,  but  its  fos- 
tering care  of  religion,  of  humane  stud- 
ies, and  of  the  general  civilization  of 
Europe,  from  the  tilling  of  the  soil  to 
the  noblest  learning,  has  given  it  an 
honorable  place  in  history  and  won  im- 
mortal praise. 

The  patronage  of  learning,  however, 
as  we  have  already  said,  was  not  within 
the  design  of  the  founder  or  his  rule. 
The  joining  of  this  to  the  cloister  life  is 
due,  if  we  leave  out  of  view  the  learned 
monk  Jerome,  to  Cassiodorus,  who,  in 
538,  retired  from  the  honors  and  cares 
of  high  civil  office  in  the  Gothic  mon- 
archy of  Italy,*  to  a  monastery  found- 
ed by  himself  at  Vivarium  f  (Viviers),  in 
Calabria,  in  Lower  Italy.  Here  he  spent 
nearly  thirty  years  as  monk  and  abbot, 
collected  a  large  library,  encouraged  the 
monks  to  copy  and  to  study  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  the  works  of  the  church 
fathers,  and  even  the  ancient  classics, 
and  wrote  for  them  several  literary  and 
theological   text  books,  especially  his 

of  a  branch  of  the  Benedictines,  the  celebrated 
Maurians  in  France  (dating  from  161S),  who  so 
highly  distinguished  themselves  in  the  seventeenth 
and  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  centuries,  by  their 
thorough  archaeological  and  historical  researches, 
and  their  superior  editions  of  the  Fathers.  The 
most  eminent  of  the  Maurians  are  D.  (Dom,  equi- 
valent to  Domnus,  Sir)  Menard,  d'Achery,  Godin, 
Mabillon,  le  Nourry,  Martianay,  Ruinart,  Martene, 
Montfaucon,  Massuet,  Gamier,  and  de  la  Rue,  and 
in  our  time  Dom  Pitra,  editor  of  a  valuable  collec- 
tion of  patristic  fragments,  at  the  cloister  of  So- 
lesme. 

*  Ho  was  the  last  of  the  Roman  consuls — an 
office  which  Justinian  abolished — and  was  succes- 
sively the  minister  of  Odoacer,  Theodoric,  and 
Athalaric,  who  made  him  prefect  of  the  pretori- 
ura. 

t  Or  Vivaria,  so  called  from  the  numerous 
vivaria,  or  fish  ponds,  in  that  region. 
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treatise  Be  institutione  divinarum  liter-        The  Benedictines,  already  accustom- 

arum,  a  kind  of  elementary  encyclo-  ed  to  regular  work,  soon  followed  this, 

paedia,  which    was    the    code    of  mo-  example.     Thus,  that  very  mode  of  life 

nastic  education  for  many  generations,  which  in  its  founder,  Anthony,  despised 

Vivarium     at     one    time    almost     ri-  all  learning,  became,  in  the  course  of 

vailed    Monte   Cassino,  and   Cassiodo-  its  development,  an  asylum  of  culture 

rus  *  won  the  honorary  title  of  the  re-  in  the  rough  and  stormy  times  of  the 

storer  of  knowledge  in  the  sixth  century,  immigration  and  the  crusades,  and  a 

*  Comp.  Mawiion,  Ann.  Bened.  1.  v.  c  24,  27;  conseryator  of  the  literary  treasures  of 

F.  de  ste.-Marthe,  Vie  de  Cassiodore,  1684.  antiquity  for  the  use  of  modern  times. 


HANNAH     THUKSTON. 

Paul.    Well,  Dorcas,  now  you  have  founded.     I  am  convinced  there  is  a 

finished  the  book,  what  do  you  think  difference  in  the  mental  and  moral  con- 

of  it  ?  stitution  of  men  and  women.     I  will 

Dorcas.  I  must  confess,  my  expec-  not  bore  you  by  any  disquisition  upon 
tations  on  the  whole  have  been  agree-  relative  superiority  or  inferiority,  but 
ably  disappointed.  From  the  criticisms  will  simply  give  you  a  portion  of  my 
I  had  read,  both  favorable  and  adverse,  idea  as  I  find  it  laid  down  by  St.  John 
I  was  fully  prepared  to  quarrel  with  it  Chrysostom  :  '  Do  not  confound  sub- 
from  beginning  to  end.  I  find  in  it  mission  with  slavery,'  says  the  golden- 
much  power  and  sustained  interest,  mouthed  Greek.  '  The  woman  obeys, 
The  descriptions  of  nature  are  admira-  but  remains  free  ;  she  is  equal  in  honors 
ble — fresh,  unhackneyed,  and  vivid.  It  is  true  that  she  is  subject  to  her  hus- 
Western  New  York,  with  its  blue  lakes,  band  ;  and  this  is  her  punishment  for 
sloping  hills,  shining  brooks,  quiet  having  rendered  herself  guilty  in  the 
woodlands,  spring  buds,  autumn  flow-  beginning.  Mark  it  well :  woman  was 
ers,  winding  country  roads,  and  laden  not  condemned  to  subjection  at  the 
grain  fields,  stands  before  one,  clearly  time  of  her  creation ;  when  God  made 
pictured.  The  characters,  with  their  and  presented  her  to  her  husband,  He 
isms,  seem  like  old  acquaintances,  and  said  nothing  of  domination ;  we  hear 
the  seething,  fermenting  condition  of  nothing  from  the  lips  of  Adam  which 
American  society  is  most  accurately  supposes  it.  It  was  only  after  having 
represented.  There  is  pathos,  too,  in  violated  her  duty  by  leading  him  astray 
the  story,  and  many  will  read  it  with  to  whom  she  had  been  given  as  a  sup- 
moistened  eyes.  port,    that    she    heard    these    words : 

Paul.     So  far  so  good,  but —  ?  '  Thou  shalt  be  under  thy  husband's 

Dorcas.    But  there  runs  through  the  power,  and  he  shall  have  dominion  over 

entire  work  a  vein  of  sentiment  or  phi-  thee.' ' 

losophy,  which  wears  a  very  suspicious  Now,  in  the  book  under  considera- 
resemblance  to  that  of  a  certain  school  tion,  we  are  led  to  suppose  that  even 
just  now  popular  in  France.  I  need  the  '  exceptional  women '  find  submis- 
not  tell  you,  Uncle  Paul,  how  distaste-  sion  and  dependence,  not  only  delight- 
ful to  me  is  that  school,  nor  how  false  ful,  but  absolute  necessities  of  their 
I  think  the  premises  upon  which  it  is  being.     They  are    only  too  happy  to 
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succumb  to  the  powerful  magnetism  rather  vehement  statement  of  them 
attributed  to  men  by  reason  alone  of  somewhat  surprises  me,  as  you  yourself 
their  manhood.  (A  doctrine  too  re-  married  of  your  own  free  will,  and  at 
pulsive  to  admit  of  discussion.)  I  fancy  an  age  when  women,  if  ever,  are  sup- 
that  thinking,  sensitive,  and  high-  posed  to  know  their  own  minds, 
spirited  women  have  not  yet  ceased  to  Dokcas.  That  my  own  marriage 
find  submission  and  dependence  a  pun-  has  been  a  happy  one,  and  that  my 
w/inuxt.  They  may  take  up  their  cross  good  husband  has  striven,  by  recog- 
cheerily,  and  wear  it  gracefully,  but  nizing  my  womanly  as  well  a3  individ- 
none  the  less  do  they  feel  it  to  be  a  ual  idiosyncrasies,  to  render  the  yoke  as 
cross.  As  for  pecuniary  dependence,  light  as  it  possibly  can  be,  is  the  very 
so  long  as  all  goes  smoothly  and  mat-  circumstance  that  gives  me  a  right  to 
ters  are  so  arranged  that  the  wife  is  not  speak  and  offer  my  testimony  against 
obliged  to  ask  the  husband  for  funds,  ideas  wliich  I  think  wholly  unwarrant- 
the  power  of  custom  and  of  legal  pro-  ed  by  the  facts  in  the  case.  The  views 
visions  may  be  sufficient  to  prevent  any  of  modern  philosophers,  attacking  the 
disquietude ;  but  after  the  first  misun-  sanctity  of  Christian  marriage,  are  to 
derstanding,  the  first  unkind  word,  his  me  perfectly  abhorrent.  Deprive  mar- 
money,  as  it  passes  through  her  hands,  riage  of  its  mystical,  sacramental,  peni- 
burns  like  coals  of  fire,  and  the  bitter-  tential  character,  and  it  ceases  to  be 
ness  of  her  heart,  as  she  perhaps  vainly  the  bulwark  of  a  well-ordered  society, 
longs  for  some  means  of  employment  I  must  again  call  upon  St.  John  Chry- 
by  wliich  to  procure  at  least  sufficient  sostom  to  speak  for  me.  He  says : 
for  her  own  personal  expenses,  would  '  Marriage  is  one  of  the  most  surprising 
cause  him  a  new  and  strange  sensation,  mysteries,  by  reason  of  the  sublime 
did  she  not  deem  it  her  duty  to  suppress  character  which  belongs  to  it,  of  repre- 
all  evidence,  even  the  existence,  of  such  senting  the  alliance  of  Jesus  Christ  with 
self-assertion,  and  quietly  shoulder  this  His  Church.  The  necessary  conse- 
with  the  rest,  as  a  portion  of  the  bur-  quence  of  which  is,  that  it  should  not 
den  to  be  borne  through  the  valley  of  be  contracted  lightly  and  through  in- 
humiliation  into  which  she  has  entered,  terested  motives.  No,  marriage  is  no 
and  wherein,  by  reason  of  the  especial  bargain ;  it  is  the  union  of  the  entire 
power  granted  her  of  knowing  and  life.'  This  is  what  true  marriage  should 
loving  God,  she  usually  finds  herself  be ;  but  in  so  far  as  mankind  fall  below 
Heaven's  own  missionary,  the  keeper  the  lofty  standards  set  before  them,  so 
and  guide  of  souls.  Now,  do  not  mis-  far  does  actual  marriage  fail  to  reach  its 
understand  me,  Uncle  Paul ;  when  I  say  glorious  ideal.  Meantime,  reverence 
that  marriage  is  a  valley  of  humiliation,  for  maidenhood  is  one  of  the  strongest 
I  intend  no  reproach  to  men  ;  I  simply  safeguards  of  the  sanctity  of  wedded 
state  a  fact  dependent  upon  the  nature  life,  and  no  delusions  of  any  school, 
of  things,  and  upon  the  primal  sentence  whether  romantic,  sentimental,  Miche- 
passed  against  the  pride  that,  in  spite  letic,  humanitarian,  or  Lutheranistic, 
of  the  prohibition  of  the  Almighty,  should  be  permitted  to  obscure  this 
sought  to  know  all  things,  '  to  become  reverence.  Neither  my  own  experience, 
as  gods.'  Meekness,  humility,  self-ab-  nor  that  of  the  young  maidens  best 
negation,  affection,  are  the  beautiful  known  to  me,  teaches  me  that  the  idle 
flowers  that  grow  by  the  wayside ;  but  hours  of  women  are  haunted  by  dreams 
the  pathway  is  not  the  less  thorny,  and  of  some  human  lover,  who  must  be 
no  good  can  be  accomplished  by  deny-  found  to  save  them  from  despair.  I 
ing  or  sugar-coating  the  fact.  cannot  think  that  marriage  is  essential 
Paul.  I  do  not  doubt  the  correct-  to,  or  even  best  for,  the  happiness  of 
ness  of  your  views,  Dorcas ;  but  your  women.     If  we  enter  the  nearest  insti- 
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tution  of  Charity  Sisters,  Sisters  of 
Mercy,  or  of  the  Poor,  we  cannot  fail  to 
remark  the  contrast  between  the  health- 
ful, cheery,  unsolicitous  countenances 
of  the  inmates,  and  the  nervous,  suffer- 
ing, careworn  faces  of  the  wives  and 
mothers  in  our  midst.  Both  live  in 
the  conscientious  performance  of  equal- 
ly estimable  duties,  but  the  pleasing 
of  a  Heavenly  Master  would  seem  to  be 
a  more  peaceful  and  less  wearing  task 
than  the  gratification  of  an  earthly 
lord.  Let  us  hearken  for  a  moment  to 
an  eloquent  French  theologian  :  '  Wo- 
man's nature,  in  some  exceptional  cases, 
rises  to  such  a  height  of  intellect  and 
sensitiveness,  that  it  ceases  to  be  capa- 
ble of  accepting  that  subordination 
which  constitutes  the  essence  of  Chris- 
tian marriage.  Think  you  there  are  not 
women  athirst  for  the  ideal ;  who  are 
crushed  by  the  commonplace  of  ordi- 
nary affections ;  who  would  go  beyond 
that  narrow  circle  traced  round  them 
by  domestic  cares  ?  Give  to  such  na- 
tures as  good,  kind,  and  conscientious 
a  husband  as  you  will,  do  you  think  he 
can  ever  satisfy  the  ardent  longings  of 
their  mind  and  heart  ?  Do  you  think 
they  can  find  in  the  family  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  brilliant  dream  caressed  by 
them  from  the  earliest  years  of  infancy  ? 
Do  you  not  believe  that  they  will  con- 
stantly feel  cruel  disappointments,  in- 
finite tortures,  and  the  deepest  an- 
guish ? ' 

Paul.  But  if  such  be  a  true  state- 
ment of  the  case,  what  are  these  good 
ladies  to  do  ? 

Dorcas.  The  world  has  always  need 
of  intellect  and  enthusiasm,  and  these, 
directed  by  the  spirit  of  devotion  and 
self-sacrifice,  without  which  nothing 
good  or  great  can  be  accomplished,  will 
point  the  way  to  the  fulfilment  of 
whatever  may  be  the  especial  vocation 
of  the  individual.  The  author  above 
quoted  continues :  '  Some  heroic  vir- 
gins have  played  so  wonderful  a  part 
that,  by  the  sublimity  of  their  devo- 
tion and  the  power  of  their  intellect, 
they  have  occasionally  eclipsed  the  re- 


nown of  the  most  illustrious  men.  A 
St.  Catherine  of  Sienna  was  the  light 
of  doctors,  the  ambassadress  of  na- 
tions, the  counsellor  of  popes,  and  the 
admiration  of  her  age.  A  St.  Rose  of 
Viterbo,  a  charming  and  graceful  child, 
became  the  intrepid  buckler  of  Rome 
against  the  pretensions  of  the  Ghibel- 
line  emperors.  A  St.  Clara,  by  her 
ardent  love  for  the  poor  and  the  Cross, 
was  worthy  of  aiding  the  Seraph  of 
Assisi  in  his  admirable  reform.  A  St. 
Theresa  astonished  the  world  by  the 
grandeur  of  her  character  in  the  age  of 
the  Loyolas,  the  Xaviers,  and  the 
Francis  Borgias.'  To  these  few  but 
striking  instances  we  may  add  Joan  of 
Arc,  whose  patriotism  and  valor  saved 
her  country  from  the  dominion  of  the 
foreign  invader,  and,  in  our  own  day, 
Florence  Nightingale  and  Miss  Dix, 
together  with  hosts  of  courageous 
maidens,  who  in  every  Christian  land 
yearly  devote  themselves  to  the  service 
of  suffering  humanity.  I  should  weary 
yon,  uncle,  were  I  to  pursue  this  sub- 
ject into  farther  depths :  suffice  it  to 
say  that  it  is  one  which  no  man,  how- 
ever tender  or  talented,  could  ever  ex- 
haust, for  there  are  chords  in  the  femi- 
nine organization  beyond  his  compre- 
hension— strange  chords,  the  resolution 
of  which  will  be  found  only  in  that 
heaven  where  there  shall  be  no  marry- 
ing nor  giving  in  marriage. 

Paul.  You  mentioned  Joan  of  Arc : 
did  you  observe  that  the  author  of 
'  Hannah  Thurston '  notices  the  fact, 
that  while  she  has  been  poetized  by 
Schiller,  Southey,  and  others,  no  wo- 
man has  ever  yet  made  her  the  theme 
of  song  ? 

Dorcas.  I  was  no  little  surprised 
to  find  such  a  reproach  issuing  from 
the  lips  of  one  who  must  have  known 
that  no  man  had  yet  sung  her  in  his 
verse  who  had  not  violated  the  truth 
of  history  and  smirched  the  beauty  of 
a  noble  character,  devoted  solely  to  her 
country  and  her  God,  by  picturing  her 
as  enamored  of  some  mortal  lover. 
Shakspeare  must  here  receive  his  share 
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of  blame,  although  the  national  preju-  man  who  has  attempted  to  portray  it, 

dices  still  existent  in  his  age  may  offer  with  the  single  exception  of  the  Ger- 

some   excuse.      Voltaire   is   not   to   be  man   historian,   Guido  Goerres,  whose 

mentioned,   Schiller  twaddles  through  work,  by  the  way,  has  been  reverently 

B  tissue  of  sheer  inventions  and  impos-  done  into  English  by  two  sister  wo- 

sible    absurdities,   and    even   Southey,  men. 

who  strives  to  be  faithful  to  history,  Paul.     Well,  and  the  final  conclu- 

thinks  he  must  invest  her  with  a  '  sup-  sion  to  all  this  ? 

pressed  attachment '  in  order  to  render  Dorcas.  The  final  conclusion  is, 
her  sufficiently  interesting  to  be  the  that  a  large  portion  of  even  the  wor- 
heroine  of  a  poem.  (Inconceivable  and  thier  souls  in  this  world,  is  drifting 
insane  vanity,  that  imagines  no  woman  away  into  a  sea  of  materialism,  shroud- 
can  live  her  life  through  without  lay-  ed  in  rose-colored  mists  of  poetry  and 
Log  her  heart  at  the  feet  of  one  of  the  sentiment,  and  it  behooves  every  earnest 
4  irresistibles  ' !)  The  historic  character  friend  of  humanity  to  sound  the  alarm, 
of  Joan  of  Arc  has  been  terribly  mal-  and  at  least  strive  to  give  warning  of 
treated    and    misrepresented  by  every  the  danger. 
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'  For  how  can  a  man  die  better, 
Than  in  facing  fearful  odds, 
For  the  ashes  of  his  fathers — 
And  the  temples  of  his  gods  ! ' 

Macaulay's  Ballads  of  Ancient  Rome. 

Alone — and  widowed  so  early, 

Aged  only  twenty-one —  » 

Only  so  few  of  her  years  are  past, 
And  yet  her  life  is  quite  done  ! 

Quite  concluded  her  life  is — 

Nothing  for  hopes,  or  for  fears  ; 
Nothing  to  think  of,  or  look  to  see 

But  a  barren  desert  of  years  ! 

Slender,  lithe  little  figure- 
Graceful  and  yielding  form, 

Never  again  to  be  held  in  the  close 
Clasp  of  a  manly  arm  ! 

Oh  the  sweet  oval  face, 

And  the  wonderful  violet  eyes  ! 
No  more  to  be  sealed  with  true  kisses, 

And  opened  to  love's  paradise  ! 

And  oh  the  sunny,  brown  hair, 

Which  breaks  into  ripples  and  waves 

O'er  her  sad  brow — like  the  laughter 
Of  young  children  over  graves  ! 
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Put  it  away  under  widow's  weeds — 
Draw  it  as  straight  as  you  can : 

Never  again  will  the  dear  little  head 
Be  held  to  the  heart  of  a  man. 

Dazed,  she  sits  in  the  twilight 
Of  the  funeral-darkened  room, 

Her  whole  soul  gathered  to  listen — alas  ! 
For  a  voice  that  is  stilled  in  the  tomb. 

Dear  voice,  now  silent  forever  ! 

God  help  her  !     It  seems  a  dream  ! 
She  hopes,  even  now  she  may  waken ; 

But  see  yonder  cruel  sunbeam. 

How  it  wanders  over  the  carpet — 
It  lights  up  the  distant  room — 

It  falls  on  his  portrait — Ms  portrait ! — 
His  face  shines  out  in  the  gloom 

As  warmly  and  loving  as  ever  ; — 
But,  oh,  there  hangs  under  its  frame 

The  sword  he  has  wielded  so  bravely — 
The  blade  that  has  lettered  his  name 

On  the  tablets  of  Glory — erected 

O'er  the  bodies  of  thousands  of  slain  ; 
Who  have  died  to  preserve  the  Republic ! 
t    Our  loss — but  the  nation's  great  gain. 

Wring  the  small,  white  hands  together — 
Clasp  them  close  over  the  breast : — 

Prisoned  heart,  throbbing  so  wildly, 
Never  again  to  know  rest, 

Can  you  not  leap  and  be  joyful, 
Knowing  the  nation  is  free  ! 

Gentle-eyed  Peace  is  but  waiting 
Sure  of  a  welcome,  to  be. 

Ask  not  for  pseans  of  triumph 
From  '  only  a  woman's '  heart : 

Alas  !  in  the  triumph  of  nations 
She  hath  but  an  humble  part ! 

Hers  to  be  patient,  and  suffer — 
While  her  soul  goes  out  to  the  fray 

With  the  one  who  is  dearer  than  heaven, 
To  see  him  shot  down  by  the  way. 
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Anguished,  for  drops  of  cold  water 
That  e'en  to  the  vilest  we  give  ! 

Mangled  and  crushed  and  insulted ! 
God  !  can  I  write  it,  and  live  ! 

Fold  the  hands  o'er  the  soft  bosom 
Baby  hands  never  caressed — 

Ilush  into  patience  the  sweet  lips 
Never  to  in^n's  to  be  pressed. 

There  on  the  altar  of  nations 

She  has  given  the  soul  out  of  her  life 
Holocaust  greater  was  never  : 

God  help  the  poor,  little  wife  ! 
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CHAPTER  V. 

HISTORICAL    SKETCH. 

Jamaica  was  discovered  by  Columbus 
himself,  on  the  3d  of  May,  1494,  while 
prosecuting  his  second  voyage.  On  his 
fourth  and  last  voyage  he  was  ship- 
wrecked on  its  northern  coast,  and, 
through  the  cruel  jealousy  of  the  gov- 
ernor of  Hispaniola,  was  detained  there 
nearly  a  year  before  relief  was  sent.  In 
the  dearth  of  historical  associations,  I 
have  sometimes  pleased  myself  with 
gazing  at  the  high  summit  of  Cape 
Clear  Hill,  which  is  far  and  wide  con- 
spicuous along  the  northern  shore,  and 
reflecting  that  the  eye  of  the  great 
discoverer  may  have  often  rested  upon 
it  during  his  weary  detention,  endeav- 
oring thus  to  raise  present  insignifi- 
cance somewhat  by  linking  it  with  the 
one  illustrious  name  in  the  annals  of  the 
island. 

Sevilla  d'Oro,  the  first  settlement  of 
the  Spaniards  in  Jamaica,  was  founded 
in  1509,  near  the  place  of  Columbus's 
shipwreck.  It  soon  became  a  splendid 
city.  Traces  of  pavement  are  still  dis- 
coverable two  mile3  distant  from  the 
church   and  abbey  around  which  the 


town  was  built.  In  a  few  years,  how- 
ever, it  disappeared  as  suddenly  as  it 
had  arisen.  Even  the  cause  of  its  de- 
struction is  not  certainly  known.  It  is 
supposed,  however,  to  have  been  a  sud- 
den irruption  of  the  Indians.  These 
were  of  the  same  voluptuous  and  gentle 
race  which  peopled  the  other  Great 
Antilles,  but,  like  them,  might  have 
been  roused  to  temporary  madness  by 
the  diabolical  cruelties  of  the  Spaniards. 
If  so,  their  brief  revenge  availed  them 
little,  for  by  1558,  the  sixty  thousand 
Indians,  who  inhabited  the  island  when 
discovered,  had  been  extirpated,  it  is 
said,  to  the  very  last  one.  Near  the 
seashore  in  the  east  of  the  island  are 
some  caves,  in  which  mouldering  bones 
of  the  unhappy  aborigines  are  still 
found,  who  had  taken  refuge  here,  pre- 
ferring to  die  of  famine  rather  than  to 
fall  into  the  merciless  hands  of  the 
Spaniards. 

After  the  extirpation  of  the  Indians, 
the  labor  of  African  slaves  was  intro- 
duced. Some  sugar  was  raised,  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  island  was  devoted 
to  the  raising  of  cattle  and  swine.  Bo- 
sides  the  few  whites  and  negroes  need- 
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ed  for  this,  and  a  small  number  at  two  the  aged  governor  to  the  sea,  and  Con- 
or three  seaports,  the  population  was  veyed  him  across  to  Cuba.  And  thus 
mainly  gathered  in  the  town  of  St.  Ja-  perished  the  tranquil  and  happy  colony 
go  de  la  Vega.  This  was  built  on  the  of  St.  Jago  de  la  Vega.  The  victors 
south  side,  a  few  miles  from  the  sea,  took  possession  of  the  deserted  town, 
after  the  destruction  of  Sevilla  d'Oro.  which  has  finally  become  the  seat  of 
At  the  time  of  the  English  conquest  in  government.  But  they  changed  its 
1655,  during  Cromwell's  protectorate,  Popish  appellation  of  St.  Jago  de  la 
the  population  consisted  of  twelve  hun-  Vega  to  the  homely  but  unimpeachably 
dred  whites  and  fifteen  hundred  negro  Protestant  name  of  Spanishtown,  which 
slaves.  They  were  summoned  by  the  it  still  bears  in  popular  use,  although 
English  admiral  to  take  the  oath  of  al-  officially  it  has  resumed  its  former  des- 
legiance  to  England  or  to  leave  the  isl-  ignation.  There  were  two  Roman 
and.  But  they  declared  that  they  could  Catholic  churches  in  the  town,  each  of 
do  neither;  that  they  were  born  sub-  which  gave  the  name  of  its  patron  saint 
jects  of  the  King  of  Spain,  and  knew  to  the  street  on  which  it  stood.  But 
no  other  allegiance  ;  and,  on  the  other  the  Puritans  would  know  them  only  as 
hand,  that  they  were  natives  of  Jamai-  Whitechurch  street  and  Redchurch 
ca,  and  had  neither  friends  nor  kindred  street — names  which,  I  believe,  still  re- 
elsewhere.  They  implored  him,  there-  main,  curious  monuments  of  Puritan 
fore,  not  to  exact  an  impossible  oath,  scrupulosity  in  that  southern  land, 
nor  yet  to  turn  them  adrift  in  the  wide  Spanishtown  has  increased  in  popula- 
world.  But  the  misfortunes  of  Spanish  tion  to  about  five  thousand,  and  in  its 
Papists  were  a  matter  of  little  concern  palmy  days  of  slaveholding  prosperity 
to  English  Puritans.  They  were  ex-  exhibited  doubtless  much  pomp  of 
pelled  the  island,  but  leaving  their  vice-regal  splendor.  But  this  has  long 
slaves  in  the  mountain  forests  of  the  fled,  and  its  sandy  streets  are  now  al- 
central  ridge,  they  planted  a  seed  most  as  silent  and  sombre  in  the  glit- 
which  for  generations  bore  bitter  fruit  tering  sunshine  as  if  traversed  only  by 
to  their  cruel  enemies.  These  slaves  the  ghosts  of  the  Spanish  colonists  who 
became  the  nucleus  of  those  formidable  dwelt  here  m  peace  until  ruthlessly 
Maroon  communities  which  for  gener-  thrust  forth  by  the  English  invader, 
ations  were  a  terror  to  the  island.  After  the  conquest,  the  island  filled 
Their  masters,  having  conveyed  their  up  with  English,  partly  by  voluntary 
families  across  to  Cuba,  returned  with  emigration,  and  partly  by  a  double 
a  body  of  Spanish  troops,  hoping,  in  deportation  from  home,  first  of  refrac- 
their  turn,  to  expel  the  invaders,  tory  Cavaliers  during  Cromwell's  pro- 
They  intrenched  themselves  in  a  nat-  tectorate,  and  partly  of  mutinous  Puri- 
ural  fastness  that  appeared  impreg-  tans  after  the  return  of  the  Stuarts, 
nable,  and  an  English  messenger  being  These  often  renewed  in  the  streets  of 
sent  to  demand  a  surrender,  the  vener-  Spanishtown  the  brawls  of  the  mother 
able  governor,  Don  Arnoldo  Sasi,  it  is  country,  and  the  exclamation,  '  My 
said,  ordered  him  to  be  shown  around  king ! '  which  the  negroes  are  fond  of 
the  fortification,  that  he  might  see  that  using,  is  said  to  be  a  genuine  relic  of 
it  was  impossible  to  take  it,  and  then  the  time  when  it  was  the  watchword 
dismissed  him  with  a  handsome  pres-  of  the  outnumbered  but  courageous 
ent.  But  the  English  soldiers  knew  no  Cavaliers.  Even  after  the  Restoration, 
such  thing  as  an  impregnable  fortress ;  the  Puritans  were  for  a  while  in  the 
they  soon  stormed  the  height,  and,  as  ascendant  in  the  island  which  the  Puri- 
the  Spaniards  were  fleeing  along  the  tan  protector  had  wrested  from  the 
cliffs,  picked  them  off  like  so  many  great  foe  of  Protestantism ;  but  grad- 
crows.    A  few  attendants  hurried  down  ually  all  traces  of  that  hardy  sect  dis- 
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appeared  from  a  land  -which  an  ener- 
vating climate  and  the  rapidly  advan- 
cing barbarism  of  slavery  rendered  far 
titter  for  another  sort  of  inhabitants, 
namely,  the  buccaneers.  The  bucca- 
neers, it  will  be  remembered,  were  not 
exactly  pirates  preying  indiscriminately 
upon  all.  They  were  rather  English 
corsairs,  who  took  advantage  of  the 
long  enmity  between  England  and 
Spain  to  carry  on,  in  time  of  peace  and 
war  alike,  perpetual  forrays  against  the 
Spanish  settlements  and  commerce  of 
the  West  Indies.  They  were  simply 
the  jayhawkers  and  border  ruffians  of 
their  day,  and,  with  some  traits  of  chiv- 
alry, differed  probably  as  little  from 
pirates  as  Quantrell  and  his  fellow 
scoundrels  differ  from  robbers.  This 
villanous  crew  early  resorted  in  great 
numbers  to  Jamaica,  which  became  as 
good  a  base  of  operations  against  a 
power  with  which  England  was  pror 
fessedly  at  peace  as  Liverpool  and 
Greenock  are  now  against  another  pow- 
er with  which  she  is  professedly  at 
peace.  Dr.  Arnold,  in  one  of  his  letters, 
says  he  imagines  the  British  West  In- 
dies have  never  recovered  from  the  taint 
of  buccaneer  blood.  It  is  hard  to  say, 
for  the  universal  corruption  of  morals 
and  justice  induced  by  slavery,  existing 
in  the  overwhelming  proportions  which 
it  had  in  the  West  Indies,  renders  it 
almost  impossible  to  measure  how  far 
any  subsidiary  influence  of  evil  may 
have  helped  to  aggravate  the  mischief. 
Jamaica,  like  the  other  colonies,  soon 
received  a  constitution.  Like  her  sis- 
ters on  the  continent,  she  opposed  a 
spirited  and  successful  resistance  to 
the  early  encroachments  of  the  crown. 
When  our  Revolution  broke  out,  her 
Assembly  passed  resolutions  declaring 
their  entire  concurrence  in  the  princi- 
ples set  forth  by  the  Congress,  and  gave 
as  the  reasons  for  not  ioining  in  our 
armed  vindication  of  them,  their  in- 
sular position,  and  the  peculiar  nature 
of  their  population.  Had  geography 
permitted,  Jamaica  would  doubtless 
have  made  one  Slave  State  the  more  in 


the  original  Union,  and  would  have 
been  one  of  the  fiercest  afterward  in 
the  secession.  We  may  well  believe 
that  nothing  but  the  knowledge  that 
she  would  be  crushed  like  an  eggshell 
by  the  mighty  power  of  England,  hin- 
dered her  in  1834  from  heading  her  sis- 
ter islands  in  a  revolt  against  the  im- 
pending abolition  of  slavery,  and  thus 
giving  the  world  twenty-seven  years 
earlier  the  spectacle  of  a  great  slave- 
holders' rebellion. 

The  history  of  Jamaica,  otherwise  so 
monotonous  and  devoid  of  interest, 
even  to  its  own  people,  yet  includes  one 
awful  event,  the  destruction  of  Port 
Royal  by  the  earthquake  of  1692.  This 
city,  built  by  the  English  soon  after 
the  conquest,  on  the  tongue  of  land 
which  encloses  the  present  harbor  of 
Kingston,  soon  became  the  most  splen- 
did city  of  the  English  in  America. 
Its  quays  and  warehouses,  Macaulay 
says,  were  thought  to  rival  those  of 
Cheapside.  This  wealth  and  splendor 
were  not  wholly  the  fruit  of  lawful 
commerce,  for  Port  Royal  was  the  fa- 
vored resort  of  the  buccaneers.  Their 
lawless  forrays  against  the  Spanish  filled 
it  with  wealth,  and  filled  it  also  with 
voluptuous  wickedness. 

Tradition  adds,  perhaps  to  give  em- 
phasis to  its  doom,  that  just  before  the 
earthquake,  a  successful  expedition  had 
filled  the  city  with  booty,  which  loaded 
the  warehouses,  and  even  overflowed 
into  the  dwelling  houses  and  verandas. 
But  the  stroke  of  judgment  came,  and 
a  few  shocks  of  an  earthquake  in  a  few 
seconds  buried  the  greater  part  of  the 
dissolute  and  splendid  city  beneath 
the  waters  of  its  own  habor.  The  de- 
caying bodies  that  were  thrown  after- 
ward on  the  shore  produced  a  pesti- 
lence which  swept  off  three  thousand 
of  those  who  had  survived  the  earth- 
quake. The  sad  remnant  went  over  to 
the  inside  shore  of  the  harbor,  and  built 
Kingston.  A  poor  village  of  some 
twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  souls,  adjoin- 
ing the  naval  station,  is  now  all  that 
represents  the  once  wealthy  and  wicked 
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city,  the  Sodom  of  the  West,  and  smit-  than  in  the  "Windward  Islands,  have 

ten  with  a  fate  like  that  of  Sodom.  yet  left  their  traces  in  the  annals  of 

The  same  earthquake  which  de-  Jamaica.  Particularly  noted  are  those 
stroyed  Port  Royal,  almost  ruined  the  of  the  28th  of  August,  1712,  of  the  28th 
island.  Whole  plantations  changed  of  August,  1722,  and  the  series  which, 
their  places.  The  mountains  were  with  the  exception  of  two  years,  annu- 
strangely  torn  and  rent.  In  many  parts  ally  ravaged  the  island  from  1780  to 
the  immense  accumulation  of  earth  1786  inclusive.  It  was  in  one  of  these 
fallen  from  the  mountains  choked  up  that  the  town  of  Savanna-la-Mar  was 
the  course  of  the  streams  for  twenty-  so  completely  overwhelmed  by  the  sea, 
four  hours,  and  when  at  last  they  burst  driven  over  it  by  the  force  of  the  wind, 
their  way  through,  they  bore  down  on  that  when  the  flood  rolled  back  to  its 
their  swollen  floods  thousands  of  trunks  home,  not  the  slightest  vestige  of  the 
of  trees,  branchless  and  barkless,  to  the  place  was  discernible.  In  such  a  re- 
sea.  The  gorge  of  the  Bocaguas,  gion  the  petition  of  the  Litany,  as  it  is 
through  which  the  Rio  Cobre  winds  in  here  offered,  '  From  lightning,  tempest, 
a  glorious  sucqession  of  cascades  and  and  earthquake,  good  Lord,  deliver  us,' 
whirling  pools,  is  said  to  have  been  falls  on  the  stranger's  ear  with  unwont- 
entirely  filled  up,  causing  the  waters  to  edly  solemn  force. 

overspread  the  upland  basin  of  St.  The  awful  magnificence  of  these  con- 
Thoinas-in-the-Vale  with  a  lake,  which  vulsions  of  nature  is  in  strange  contrast 
lasted  nine  days  before  the  waters  tore  with  the  insignificance  of  the  record  of 
loose  from  their  confinement,  and  swept  human  actions  in  this  island.  Not  that 
over  the  plains  to  the  ocean.  There  Jamaica  was  an  insignificant  member 
was  evidence  of  a  slight  subsidence  of  the  empire.  Far  from  it.  The  teem- 
over  the  whole  island.  The  earthquake  ing  source  of  wealth,  she  was,  on  the 
of  1692  is  undoubtedly  the  most  deso-  contrary,  during  the  whole  of  the  eight- 
lating  convulsion  of  nature  which  has  eenth  century,  continually  increasing 
ever  befallen  any  portion  of  the  Eng-  in  importance.  Even  dukes  were  glad 
lish  race.  to  leave  England  to  assume  the  princely 

For  generations  after  the  destruction  state  of  a  governor  of  Jamaica.  Six 
of  Port  Royal,  it  was  affirmed  that  the  hundred  thousand  African  slaves  were 
spires  and  housetops  of  the  sunken  introduced  during  the  last  century,  of 
city  could  be  discerned  on  a  clear  day  which  number  something  over  half  re- 
through  the  waters  of  the  harbor,  mained  at  the  beginning  of  this.  Hu- 
Even  now  there  is  a  floating  belief  that  man  blood  flowed  in  fertilizing  streams 
they  may  occasionally  be  dimly  de-  over  the  island,  and  out  of  this  ghastly 
scried,  though  I  have  never  been  able  to  compost  rose  an  opulence  so  splendid 
ascertain  whether  it  is  worthy  of  credit,  as  to  silence  for  generations  all  inquiry 

Since  then,  although  there  are  often  into  its  origin  or  character.     It  secured 

shocks  of  earthquake,  sometimes  sev-  its  possessors  not  only  easy  access,  but 

eral  in  a  year,  and  though  some  have  frequent  intermarriages  among  the  aris- 

occurred  quite  destructive  to  property,  tocracy  of  England,  who  thus  in  time 

there  has  been  none  to  divide  with  that  came  to  be   among  the  largest   Yfest 

of  1692  its  awful  preeminence  of  deso-  Indian  slaveholders.    Jamaica  was  just- 

lation.      It  is  true,  we  know  not   at  ly  reckoned  one  of  the  brightest  jewels 

what  time  such  a  one  may  come,  and  in  the  British  crown.      But  the  bril- 

it  has  been  truly  said  that  '  this  beauti-  liancy  was  merely  that  of  wealth,  and 

ful  island  may  be  regarded  as  a  gor-  as  the  ownership  of  this  was  transferred 

geous   carpet  spread   over  the  deeply  more  and  more  to  Great  Britain,  the 

charged  mines  of  a  volcano.'     Hurri-  island  itself  at  length  came  to  be  of  lit- 

canes,  though  very  much  less  frequent  tie  more  independent  account  than  an 
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outlying  estate.  Petty  squabbles  be- 
tween the  governors  and  the  Assem- 
bly, occasional  negro  conspiracies,  soon 
suppressed  and  cruelly  punished,  and 
the  wearying  contests  with  the  remain- 
ing  negroes,  who,  under  the  name  of 
Maroons,  long  maintained  a  harassing 
warfare  from  their  mountain  fastnesses, 
and  yielded  at  last  to  favorable  terms, 
are  almost  all  that  fills  the  chronicles 
of  the  colony. 

The  island  society,  unrelieved  by  any 
eminence  of  genius  or  virtue,  or  by  the 
stir  of  great  public  interests,  presented 
little  more  than  a  dull  monotony  of 
sensuality  and  indolence,  on  a  ground 
of  inhumanity.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
Zachary  Macaulay,  from  his  experience 
in  Jamaica  as  the  superintendent  of  an 
estate,  formed  in  quiet  sternness  that 
resolution  to  devote  his  life  to  uproot- 
ing a  social  system  whose  presiding 
divinities  he  saw  to  be  Mammon  and 
Moloch,  which  lie  afterward  so  nobly 
fulfilled.  The  graces  and  virtues  of 
private  character  that  lent  some  relief 
to  this  dreary  picture,  I  shall  speak  of 
hereafter. 

One  relief  to  the  prevailing  dulness 
of  Jamaica  life  was  found  in  a  bar  of 
first-rate  talent.  There  was  so  much 
wealth  passing  from  hand  to  hand,  and 
so  many  disputed  titles  in  the  continual 
mutations  of  ownership  among  the 
estates  under  the  reckless  system  of 
conducting  them  prevalent,  that  the 
disciples  of  the  law  found  a  rich  har- 
vest, and  it  was  worth,  while  for  a  first- 
rate  man  to  settle  in  the  island.  It  is 
thought  that  the  lawyers  of  Jamaica 
used  to  receive  not  less  than  £500,000 
annually.  Whether  this  was  reckoned 
in  sterling  money  or  in  the  island  cur- 
rency, I  do  not  know,  but  probably  the 
latter,  equivalent  to  £300,000  sterling. 
Of  men  not  lawyers,  Bryant  Edwards 
is  the  only  one  of  the  last  century  or 
the  early  part  of  thi3  of  any  note  what- 
ever among  those  permanently  settled 
in  the  island.  His  chief  claim  to  dis- 
tinction is  found  in  his  carefully  pre- 
pared and  judicious  '  History  of  the 
vol.  v. — 31 


West  Indies.'  Beckford,  the  author  of 
'  Vathek,'  and  Monk  Lewis,  christened 
Matthew,  the  patent  ghost-story  teller 
of  hall*  a  century  ago,  and  more  honor- 
ably connected  with  the  history  of  the 
island  as  a  proprietor,  wdiose  inex- 
perienced kindness  toward  his  negroes 
had  almost  led  to  his  prosecution,  both 
resided  in  the  island  for  a  while.  Ja- 
maica had  almost  drawn  to  herself  a 
name  far  more  illustrious  than  any  or 
all  which  had  appeared  in  her  annals 
— that  of  Robert  Burns.  It  is  known 
that  he  had  already  engaged  his  pas- 
sage to  the  island,  when  the  course  of 
events  turned  him  from  it.  He  cele- 
brates his  expected  departure  in  some 
verses  more  witty  than  moral,  in  which 
he  addresses  our  islanders  as  follows  : 

'Jamaica  bodies,  use  him  weel, 
And  hap  him  in  a  cosy  biel, 
Ye'll  find  him  aye  a  dainty  ckiel, 

And  fu'  of  glee ; 
He  wadna  wrong  the  very  deil, 

That's  ower  the  sea.' 

Poor  fellow  !  had  he  really  gone,  the 
admonition  to  '  Jamaica  bodies '  to 
'  use  him  weel,'  would  probably  have 
been  obeyed  by  making  him  drink 
himself  to  death  ten  or  twelve  years 
earlier  than  he  did  in  Dumfries,  and 
thus  wrould  one  of  earth's  great,  though 
stained  names,  have  been  lost  in  the 
inglorious  darkness  of  a  Jamaica  book- 
keeper's  short  life,  as  many  a  young 
countryman  of  his,  perhaps  not  less 
gifted  than  he,  had  perished  before  hiim 

Among  the  distinguished  personages 
of  Jamaica,  I  ought  not  to  omit  mention 
of  the  Duke  of  Manchester,  governor 
soon  after  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury, who  was  able  to  boast  that  no 
virtuous  woman  had  crossed  the  thresh- 
old of  the  King's  House  in  Spanish- 
town  during  his  administration.  So 
that  if  Jamaica  has  never  had  her  parc- 
aux-cerfs,  she  can  at  least  boast  her  Re- 
gent Orleans.  There  is  small  need  of 
any  special  parc-aux-cerfs  in  a  slavehold*- 
ing  country.* 

*  I  take  this  anecdote  on  Mr.  Underbill's  un- 
tbority. 
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In  brief,  except  a  certain  interest  at-  bad  not  the  power  to  bring  forth  one 

tached  to  the  struggles  of  the  barbar-  great  name,  to  achieve  one  heroic  deed, 

ous  Maroons  to   maintain  their  wild  or   on  the   other  hand,  to  foster  any 

freedom  in  the  woods  and  mountains,  growth  of  humble,  diffused  happiness, 

the   human   history  of  Jamaica,  from  Her  sin,  plated  with  gold,  dazzled  the 

the  English  conquest  in  1C55   to  the  eyes  and  confounded  the  consciences  of 

abolition   of  slavery  in   1834,  is  little  men,  but,  like  the  ornaments  of  a  sepul- 

more  than  a  monotonous  blank.  chre,  it  only  beautified  outwardly  what 

She  had  a  vigorous  bar,  a  sumptuous  within  was  full  of  dead  men's  bones 

church  establishment,  and  boundless,  and  all  uncleanness. 

though  shifting  wealth.     But  all  these  Those  events  of  her  history  which 

together,  smitten  as  they  were  with  the  bear  on  the  abolition  of  slavery  will  be 

palsy  of  voluptuousness  and  oppression,  specially  noticed  hereafter. 


THE    DEVELOPMENT    OF    AMERICAN    ARCHITECTURE. 

The  rule  held,  anciently,  that  a  na-  Each  is  a  true  representative  of  the 
tion's  architecture  was  the  exponent  of  feeling  and  character  of  the  people  by 
its  national  character,  growing  with  whom  it  was  raised.  The  plaster  Al- 
and out  of  it3  social,  civil,  and  religious  hambra  would  be  totally  out  of  place 
peculiarities,  and  modified  by  climate,  and  contemptible  beside  the  great  tem- 
habit,  and  taste.  In  those  early  ages,  pie-palace  of  Karnak.  No  less  would 
the  halcyon  days  of  the  art,  men  built  the  granite  works  of  Egypt  be  consid- 
with  a  purpose,  built  what  they  wanted  ered  monuments  of  ill-directed  labor  if 
in  a  natural  and  appropriate  way,  and  placed  in  the  palace  of  the  gay  and 
— built  successfully.  So  true  was  this,  luxurious  Arab  fatalist,  to  whom  the 
that  to  this  day,  most  of  their  relics  present  was  everything,  and  with 
proclaim  their  own  origin,  just  as  fos-  whom  the  enjoyment  of  the  passing 
sils  determine  the  relative  positions  of  hour  was  all  in  all.' 
their  enclosing  strata,  and  history  owes  Still  another  idea,  grander  than  any 
to  architecture  the  solution  of  many  of  aspiration  of  Saracen  or  Egyptian,  we 
her  hardest  problems.  The  ancient  find,  when  Europe,  slowly  shaking  off 
Egyptians,  for  instance,  gloried  in  the  the  lethargy  of  the  Dark  Ages,  was  de- 
erection  of  the  most  magnificent  tombs  veloping  the  idea  of  religion.  It  was 
that  their  genius  could  produce,  and,  material,  however,  as  well  as  spiritual, 
ruined  as  they  are,  we  find  that  it  is  in  God  was  glorified,  not  only  by  repent- 
their  sepulchral  monuments — the  rock-  ance  or  holiness  of  life,  but  also  by  the 
wrought  mausoleum  and  the  stupen-  devotion  of  hand  and  heart  and  for- 
dous  pyramid — that  their  art-current  tune  to  His  earthly  temples  and  the 
found  its  readiest  flow.  Compare  these  jewelled  shrines  of  His  saints.  All  that 
with  the  light  and  graceful  structures  impetus  which  is  now  given  to  religion 
of  the  Moors,  the  cool,  arcaded  courts,  itself,  was  turned  into  the  channels  of 
and  the  tesselated  pavements,  the  religious  art.  And  yet,  temporally 
orange  trees,  and  the  fountains.  '  But  speaking,  how  grand  were  the  results  ! 
no  comparison,'  says  Fergusson,  '  is  ap-  Slowly  but  surely  arose  those  vast  and 
plicable  to  objects  so  totally  different,  wonderful  cathedrals,  springing  lightly 
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out  of  the  quaintly  gabled  streets,  with 
their  richly  wrought  transepts  and  their 
pinnacled  spires.  Not  trailing  along 
the  ground  like  the  Greek  temple  or 
the  Aral)  mosque — of  the  earth,  earthy 
— but  leading  the  soul  heavenward 
with  their  upward  flow  of  harmony. 
Vast  Bibles  of  stone,  bearing  on  lofty 
facade  and  on  buttressed  flank  the 
sculptured  details  of  Holy  Writ — silent 
lessons,  but  not  lost  upon  the  rude 
though  reverent  men  who  dwelt  within 
their  shadow.  It  is  sad  to  think  that 
there  can  never  be  any  more  cathedrals. 
For  they  grew  in  those  times :  now  they 
would  have  to  be  built. 

But  we  are  following  a  tangent. 
Our  idea  is,  that  architecture,  to  be 
good,  must  be  appropriate — expressive 
of  the  spirit  of  the  age.  It  should  be 
an  epitome  of  the  nation's  progress,  an 
abstract  of  its  guiding  principles,  con- 
densed, as  it  were,  and  crystallized  into 
an  art.  Of  what  use  would  a  garment 
be,  though  ever  so  elaborate,  if  it  did 
not  fit  ?  Just  so  our  houses,  which  are 
but  a  broader  kind  of  clothing,  should 
be  fitted  to  their  purpose,  or  they  will 
uever  yield  us  any  pleasure. 

Suppose  that,  in  searching  the  ruins 
of  ancient  Greece,  we  found  nothing 
but  pusillanimous,  sham  imitations  of 
Egyptian  art.  Would  we  not  despise 
such  a  paltry  method  of  making  matter 
serve  for  mind — such  a  miserable  make- 
shift to  save  the  labor  of  invention  ? 
And  yet  it  is  this  same  servile  imitation 
of  classical  and  foreign  models  that  is 
fettering  the  progress  of  art  in  Amer- 
ica. Instead  of  honestly  constructing 
what  we  want,  and  then  decorating  it 
with  a  style  of  ornament  that  should 
assist,  explain,  and  intensify  it,  we  go 
wandering  off  to  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
building  Grecian  temples  and  Veronese 
palaces,  some  entire  and  some  in  slices, 
dreary,  indefinite-looking  objects,  de- 
void of  all  constructive  principles  with- 
in, and  ornamented  with  falsified  gew- 
gaws without,  stuck  on  in  the  hope  of 
hiding  rather  than  helping  out  the 
flimsy  desigu.    Our  '  national  style  '  we 


are  sure  can  never  be  born  of*  any  such 
travesties.  Borrowed  architecture  never 
fits  well. 

The  fact  is,  we  ignore  the  first  great 
principle — the  essence  and  sine  qua  non 
of  the  art — decorated  construction. 
By  construction  is  meant  that  mechani- 
cal arrangement  of  parts  which  is  best 
suited  to  convenience  and  most  con- 
ducive to  stability.  It  is  what  the 
French  would  call  the  motif,  the  end  in 
view,  while  decoration  is  only  the 
means.  And  the  moment  we  lose  sight 
of  it,  in  our  anxiety  to  make  room  for 
some  pet  ornament,  that  very  ornament 
becomes  an  eyesore,  and  will  persist  in 
spoiling  the  design,  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  the  end  is  sacrificed  to  the 
means.  Set  it  down,  then,  at  the  start, 
that  ornament  must  be  dependent  upon 
construction,  and  not  construction  upon 
ornament.  The  useful  begets  the  beau- 
tiful, and  the  order  cannot  be  reversed. 

But  before  proceeding  to  what  xlmer- 
ican  architecture  might  be,  we  must,  in 
all  fairness,  examine  it  as  it  is. 

Our  great  cities,  of  course,  claim  our 
attention  first,  for  these  centres  of 
wealth  and  intellect  must  necessarily 
be  centres  of  art,  and  there,  if  at  all, 
are  we  to  discover  our  prospects  for  a 
national  style.  As  a  single  example  of 
what  it  has  attained  to  so  far,  nothing 
can  be  better  suited  to  our  purpose 
than  Broadway,  New  York,  our  best- 
known  and  most  essentially  American 
thoroughfare.  But  what  to  compare  it 
to  we  know  not.  Neither  history  nor 
geography  affords  a  parallel.  It  resem- 
bles neither  the  London  Strand  nor  the 
Parisian  Boulevard,  nor  is  it  like  the* 
Ludwig  Strasse  of  Munich,  nor  the 
Grand  Canal  of  Venice  ;  and  yet  it  has 
something  or  other  in  common  with  all 
of  these.  There  is  all  the  incongruity 
of  the  English  thoroughfare  and  the 
brilliancy  of  the  French,  while  the  fre- 
quent succession  of  vast  palatial  struc- 
tures allies  it  still  closer  to  the  last- 
named  examples.  Perhaps,  after  all, 
the  Grand  Canal — the  silent  highway  of 
the  Citv  of  the  Sea — is  more  like  it  in 
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general  effect  than  any  other  street  in 
Europe.  The  one,  it  is  true,  is  as 
straight  as  an  airline,  and  the  other 
nearly  the  shape  of  an  S ;  the  one  a 
paved  roadway,  noisy  with  the  rush 
of  traffic,  and,  in  the  other,  the  water 
washing  the  very  walls  of  palaces  that 
are  mournful  and  deserted — while,  as 
regards  style,  there  is  scarcely  a  single 
specimen  of  the  Venetian  in  this  coun- 
try. 

But  the  resemblance  is  this :  your 
prevailing  impression  from  first  to  last 
is  the  absence  of  all  general  arrange- 
ment, and  the  independent  elegance  of 
each  separate  facade.  Each  tells  the 
same  story  :  it  is  the  wealth  and  enter- 
prise of  the  citizen,  and  not  the  muni- 
licence  of  the  sovereign,  that  has  added 
palace  to  palace,  and  made  the  dumb 
stones  eloquent.  Remembering,  then, 
that  it  is  private  taste  and  influence 
that  is  to  develop  our  art,  we  proceed 
to  the  analysis  of  the  great  thorough- 
fare in  question. 

Fancy  yourself,  patient  reader,  at  one 
end  of  this  street,  so  as  to  command  its 
vista.  "What  do  you  see  ?  Architec- 
ture ?  Very  little,  we  imagine.  Save 
the  buildings  immediately  at  your  right 
and  left,  all  the  others  are  seen  in  pro- 
file, a  contingency  never  reckoned  on 
by  their  builders.  The  decoration  is 
all  piled  on  the  front,  as  elaborate  a 
design,  often,  as  Salladio  ever  dreamt 
of,  but  at  the  side,  every  cornice  and 
stringpiece  stops  as  short  as  if  it  had 
been  sawn  off,  and  the  whole  side  is  a 
flat  blank  piece  of  brickwork.  This  is 
greatly  aggravated  by  the  disparity  in 
height,  and  the  ponderous  cornices. 
As  to  construction,  the  prevailing  type 
is  a  flimsy  pile  of  brick  and  timber, 
'  put  up,'  apparently,  by  mutual  con- 
nivance of  the  contractor  and  the  cor- 
oner, and  screened  off  from  the  street 
by  a  thin  veneer  of  l  architecture.'  Now 
there  is  a  certain  merit,  sui  generis,  in 
a  clever  deception,  but  those  in  vogue 
here  are  too  utterly  transparent  to 
claim  even  this.  The  telltale  wall  of 
brick  cheats  you  out  of  the  pleasure  of 


cheating  yourself,  no  matter  how  chari- 
tably disposed. 

Were  it  necessary  to  represent  this 
street  upon  the  stage,  the  decorator 
would  simply  have  to  paint  his  scenes 
upon  the  edges,  and  leave  the  side 
toward  the  audience  bare.  As  you 
walk  along  you  see  a  given  building 
sideways  for  five  minutes  or  more,  but 
you  cannot  see  it  as  it  was  meant  to  be 
seen — full  in  front — for  as  many  seconds. 
We  even  know  of  churches  in  the  cross 
streets,  though  near  Broadway,  whose 
square  towers  are  stone-fronted  after 
the  usual  fashion,  but  present  noth- 
ing to  the  crowded  thoroughfare 
but  undressed  walls  of  brick !  Yes, 
a  Christian  church,  in  flagrante  de- 
lictii. 

It  will  be  objected  to  this  that  there 
is  no  use  in  finishing  the  sides  of  city 
buildings,  as  they  may  afterward  be 
hidden  by  others.  This  would  do  well 
enough  if  they  were  all  of  the  same 
height ;  but  they  are  not,  and  never  can 
be.  Indeed,  a  house  is  by  many  con- 
sidered '  handsomer '  than  its  neighbors, 
just  so  far  forth  as  it  overtops  them. 
The  builder  would  hardly  think  it  a 
fair  beat  if  the  cornices  corresponded. 
The  successive  erections  on  a  row  of 
vacant  lots,  usually  illustrate  this  pop- 
ular ambition.  Some  one  secures  the 
corner  and  builds  his  house..  So  far,  so 
good.  Presently  number  two  comes 
along,  and,  to  secure  himself  from  in- 
vidious comparison,  piles  his  house 
half  a  story  higher  than  number  one. 
But  his  triumph  is  short,  for  the  third 
aspirant  soon  arrives,  who,  true  to  prin- 
ciple, takes  another  step  in  the  ascend- 
ing series.  So  it  goes  till  the  block 
is  finished,  the  whole  thing  looking  as 
if  architecture  was  a  sort  of  auction,  in 
which  the  prize  of  success  was  awarded 
to  the  highest  builder. 

It  being  one  of  our  social  necessities 
that  our  houses  differ  in  size,  we  must 
pay  some  attention  to  their  sides.  Not 
giving  them  as  decided  a  treatment  as 
the  front,  but  something  compatible 
with  a  plain  surface.     And,  above  all, 
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the  principal  cornice  and  roof  lines 
should  be  carried  round  on  the  sides,  at 
least  as  far  as  they  can  be  seen.  In 
some  rare  instances,  where  this  has  been 
done,  it  is  astonishing  to  note  the  im- 
proved appearance  and  finish  that  it 
gives. 

Did  you  ever  consider  the  superior 
elegance  of  a  corner  house  ?  Yet  it  is 
not  so  much  the  position  as  the  fact 
that  the  position  is  taken  advantage  of. 
Being  finished  on  both  sides,  it  gives 
to  the  mind  the  idea  of  thickness  as 
well  as  length  and  breadth.  It  is,  in 
short,  a  solid,  while  the  affair  next 
door,  overtopping  it  perhaps  a  story  or 
two,  is  merely  a  superficies. 

But  this  is  only  a  side  thrust.  Our 
'  commercial  palaces '  challenge  the 
same  criticism  face  to  face.  For  the 
front,  considered  by  itself  even,  is  gen- 
erally incomplete.  A  supposititious 
formula  determines  that  the  house  must 
be  in  the  Italian  palace  style,  but  the 
narrow  lot  forbidding  an  entire  design, 
the  builder,  as  he  cannot  put  in  all, 
puts  in  all  he  can,  so  that,  instead  of 
the  house  being  a  house,  it  is  only  a 
specimen  slice  of  a  palace.  It  has  no 
particular  beginning  or  middle  or  end- 
ing, and,  with  the  long  viscera  of  brick- 
work trailing  off  behind,  it  looks  as  if 
just  wrenched  out  of  the  side  of  some 
Florentine  or  Genoese  mansion.  And, 
in  very  truth,  is  it  not  ? 

The  common  cause  of  these  errors 
and  incongruities  is  our  self-abasement 
to  a  style  wrhich  depends  for  its  effect 
upon  continuous  uniformity  of  design, 
while,  from  the  very  nature  of  our  so- 
ciety, our  houses  must  be  diverse  in 
size  and  pretension.  We  are  a  social 
people,  it  is  true,  but  our  individuali- 
ties are  strongly  marked,  and  our 
dwellings,  while  designed  with  refer- 
ence to  each  other,  should  never  be  too 
uniform.  How  frightful  those  white- 
shuttered  brick  piles  which  monotonize 
the  streets  of  Philadelphia !  But  to 
assert  its  individuality  the  house  need 
not  shoot  up  like  a  vein  of  trap  rock 
through  a  stratum  of  conglomerate :  an 


American  rises,  not  through  the  mass, 
but  out  of  it. 

Have  you  ever  seen  a  street  view  of 
Bruges  or  Nuremberg,  those  fantastic 
old  cities  of  mediaeval  Germany  ?  You 
remember  tliem,  the  tall  gabled  houses 
with  projecting  stories,  the  picturesque 
grouping  of  porch  and  gallery  and  oriel, 
the  curious  old  bridges  and  the  Gothic 
fountains,  the  grotesque  carvings  over 
the  doorways,  and  the  perfect  popula- 
tion of  dormer  windows  and  turrets 
and  lanterns.  And  did  you  not,  entre 
nous,  like  it  better  than  those  stiff,  for- 
mal views  of  the  French  and  Italian 
cities  ?  Was  not  the  poetry  more  pleas- 
ing than  the  prose  ? 

(  Oh  well,'  you  say, '  these  turrets  and 
gables  and  things  look  all  very  well  in 
pictures,  but  they  wrould  never  do  for 
our  streets :  we  must  build  in  some  reff- 
ular  style,  you  knowT.'  The  same  old 
error  again,  the  same  servile  imitation 
of  a  vague  something  or  other,  which 
we  call  classic.  Do  you  think  the  old 
German  burghers  built  in  any  regular 
style?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  They  built 
just  what  they  wanted,  in  the  most 
natural  and  plain-spoken  manner.  If 
they  wanted  a  porch  over  the  door,  or 
a  bay  window  at  a  certain  corner,  or  a 
turret  to  enjoy  some  favorite  view — 
they  made  them,  put  them  just  w7here 
they  were  needed.  Convenience  was 
everything,  and  precedent  nothing. 

Is  there  not  something  about  this  in- 
dividual originality,  this  perfect  free- 
dom of  thought  and  expression,  that 
might  be  adapted  to  express  the  Amer- 
ican character  ?  And  if  more  pleasing, 
why  cling  to  the  effete  and  cumbrous 
tyrannies  of  a  soulless  classicism  ?  Why 
crush  out  all  symptoms  of  natural 
growth  to  make  room  for  the  unsightly 
exotic  ? 

Nature  herself  has  made  the  law 
that  beauty  is  variety.  Monotony, 
though  magnificent,  will  become  irk- 
some, but  variety  is  an  unceasing  de- 
light. Versailles,  with  its  formal  ave- 
nues of  shorn  foliage,  and  its  geometri- 
cal lawns  and  terraces,  may  please  you 
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more  at  first  sight  than  an  English 
park,  because  the  mind  feels  a  sort  of 
pride  in  being  able  to  grasp  such  yast 
ideas  at  a  glance.  But  you  will  find, 
upon  a  second  or  third  visit,  that  the 
unnatural  arrangement  of  the  French 
pleasure  grounds  has  something  of  stale- 
ness  about  it.  Nature  disdains  such 
bondage.  Louis  XIV,  it  is  said,  grew 
weary  of  his  splendid  plaything,  al- 
most before  it  was  finished.  How  dif- 
ferent the  English  landscape  garden, 
where  graceful  sweeps  and  irregular 
masses  of  foliage  meet  the  eye  with  un- 
looked-for beauties  at  every  turn ! 
Well  do  we  remember  how,  after  a  few 
days  spent  in  viewing  the  grand  dull- 
ness of  the  Bavarian  capital,  we  looked 
wearily  back  to  the  delightful  visit  we 
made  at  Nuremberg,  with  its  curious 
old  streets  and  fountains  : 

'  Quaint  old  town  of  toil  and  traffic,  quaint  old 
town  of  art  and  song ; 
Memories  haunt  thy  pointed  gables  like  the 
rooks  that  round  them  throng.' 

To  claim  the  merit  of  variety  for  our 
streets  is  wrong,  for  they  are  not  va- 
ried, but  only  incongruous.  Their  va- 
riety is  rather  that  of  an  architectural 
museum  than  the  result  of  any  com- 
bination. We  have  styles  enough,  in 
all  conscience,  but  none  that  will  toler- 
ate any  other. 

Against  this  may  be  urged  the  very 
argument  with  which  we  set  out,  that 
a  nation's  architecture  should  be  the 
exponent  of  its  national  character,  and 
as  we  are  made  up  of  every  people  and 
every  class,  that  this  heterogeneous 
melange  is  our  normal  style.  But  mark 
the  distinction  :  Although  we  are  made 
up  of  so  many  diverse  elements,  yet  the 
component  parts  are  severally  and  mu- 
tually held  in  solution.  Each  so  affects 
the  mass  as  to  give  rise  to  a  new  ele- 
ment— not  a  mere  union,  but  a  result — 
not  an  addition,  but  a  multiplication. 
But  with  the  representative  art,  the 
materials  have  merely  come  in  contact 
—nothing  more.  Our  houses  lack  that 
social  element  which  characterizes  our 
people.    Each  is  itself,  and  itself  alone, 


ruining  the  appearance  of  its  neighbors, 
and  ruined  by  them  in  turn.  Odi  pi*o- 
fanum  vulgusy  et  arceo,  is  the  only  law ; 
while  we  are  a  chemical  solution,  our 
architecture  is  only  a  mechanical  one. 

How  proceed,  then,  to  develop  our 
national  style,  that  unborn  something 
which  a  future  age  might  refer  to  as 
American,  just  as  we  speak  of  Byzan- 
tine or  Gothic  ?    Are  we  waiting  for 
somebody  to   invent   it  ?      We  think, 
maybe,  that  it  is  to  spring  forth,  ready 
made,  like  Minerva  from  the  brain  of 
Zeus.     If  this  is  our  idea,  we  might  as 
well  give  up  at  once  and  confess  to  the 
world    our  imbecility.      Never,    from 
Adam's  day  to  this,  did  anybody  ever 
invent  a  new  architecture.     It  is  purely 
a  matter  of  genealogy.     For  just  as  we 
trace  back  a  family  line,  can  we  trace 
the  generations   of  art.      Spite   of  its 
complications,  many  an  offshoot  can  be 
followed    up    directly    to   the    parent 
stock.     Taking,  for  example,  the   me- 
diaeval architecture  of  Spain,  the  bril- 
liant '  Moresco,'  we  find  it  to  be  a  com 
bination  of  the  vigorous  Gothic  of  the 
North  with    the  beautiful  though  ef- 
feminate Saracenic — the  exotic  of  the 
South.     And  of  these  latter,   each  is 
traceable,  though  by  different  lines,  to 
the  same  great  prototype,  the  Roman. 
For  when  Rome  was  divided,  the  Dome 
fell  to  the  inheritance  of  the  Eastern 
Empire,  and  the  Basilica  (which  was 
only  a  Greek  temple  turned  inside  out) 
to  the  Western.      The  former,  joined 
to  the  Arabian,  and  the  latter  to  the 
Gothic,  formed  two  great  families,  from 
the  union  of  whose  descendants  sprang 
the  Moresco.     But  even  the  Roman  was 
a  derivative  style,  leading  us  back  suc- 
cessively through  Greece,  Assyria,  and 
Egypt.     Each  step  is  visibly  allied  to 
the  preceding,  and  yet  how  unlike  the 
pyramid  and  the   Spanish  cathedral ! 
Did  history  permit,  all  the  styles  that 
have  ever  existed  could  be  traced  in 
the  same  way ;  it  is  quite  as  easy  to  ac- 
count for  their  diversities,  as  for  those 
of  the  nations    that    produced    them. 
Ham  and  Japheth  were  of   the  same 
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household,  yet  how  different  their  de- 
scendants of  to-day  !  As  from  one  man 
sprang  all  people,  so  was  there  an  ori- 
ginal germ  of  architecture  from  which 
all  successive  styles  have  been  derived. 

The  composite  forms  that  have  arisen 
since  commerce  and  civilization  have 
brought  the  ends  of  the  world  togeth- 
er, increase  the  complication.  There 
have  been  marriages  and  intermar- 
riages, some  good  matches  and  some 
bad  ones,  some  with  vigorous  and  some 
with  sickly  offspring,  and  some  hybrids 
of  such  monstrous  malformation  as  al- 
most to  make  us  fear  that  a  new  style 
can  be  invented.  But  the  effect  is  im- 
possible without  the  cause.  Save  the 
mysterious  Pyramids,  every  structure 
extant  acknowledges  its  ancestry.  If 
physiologists  are  fond  of  claiming  the 
history  of  the  race  as  one  of  their  own 
chapters,  architecture  has  at  least  an 
equal  claim. 

But  all  this  does  not  mean  that  we 
are  mere  passive  agents  in  the  matter. 
We  are,  in  a  great  measure,  the  '  ex- 
ternal influences '  that  modify  art. 
The  motion  exists,  but  it  devolves  upon 
us  to  give  direction. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  Venetian 
architecture  as  being  parallel  in  origin 
and  tendency  to  our  own,  and  much 
can  be  gained,  we  believe,  by  a  careful 
examination  of  what  it  accomplished. 
Not  that  we  ought  to  copy,  line  for 
line,  the  doge's  palace  or  the  Casa 
d'Oro — the  arabesque  arcade,  or  the 
Gothic  balcony — that  would  only  be 
following  the  well-worn  rut  of  imita- 
tion. We  are  not  to  study  the  result, 
but  the  cause.  For  the  causes  that 
produced  the  style  in  question  were  not 
unlike  what  we  find  at  home  to-day. 
A  commercial  republic,  there  was  the 
same  liberty  of  expression — the  same 
preponderance  of  the  individual  over 
the  national ;  and  there,  as  here,  are  we 
attracted  rather  by  the  elegance  of  in- 
dependent units  than  by  any  general 
unity  of  design. 

But  the  growth  of  art  in  Venice  (we 
ask  special  attention)  was  due  to  her 


central  situation,  and  the  simultaneous 
influx  of  foreign  elements.  It  was  her 
commerce  that  made  Venice  great:  her 
glory  came  and  departed  with  it. 
Witnessing,  as  she  did,  the  develop- 
ment of  all  the  mediaeval  styles,  she  be- 
came— geographically  and  historically 
—  the  metropolis  of  architecture.  '  The 
Greeks,'  says  Ruskin,  '  gave  the  shaft, 
Rome  gave  the  arch,  the  Arabs  point- 
ed and  foliated  the  arch Op- 
posite in  their  character  and  mission, 
alike  in  their  magnificence  of  energy, 
they  came  from  the  North  and  from 
the  South — the  glacier  torrent  and  the 
lava  stream,  they  met  and  contended 
over  the  wreck  of  the  Roman  Empire ; 
and  the  very  centre  of  the  struggle,  the 
point  of  pause  of  both,  the  dead  water 
of  the  opposite  eddies,  charged  with  em- 
bayed fragments  of  the  Roman  wreck, 
is  Venice. 

'  The  ducal  palace  of  Venice  contains 
the  three  elements  in  exactly  equal  pro- 
portions, the  Roman,  Lombard,  and 
Arab.  It  is  the  central  building  of  the 
world.' 

Truly,  it  was  a  glorious  success  that 
art  achieved  in  the  Italian  republic. 
Whether  the  old  precedents  were  vio- 
lated or  not,  the  result  is  unquestion- 
ably pleasing,  and  the  pleasure-seeking 
tourist  lingers  there  as  long  as  the 
critic. 

At  this  transition  state,  through 
which  Venice  passed  so  nobly,  have  we 
now  arrived.  We  have  collected  our 
materials,  and  piled  them  up  together, 
but  just  as  all  seems  most  propitious, 
le  mouvement  s'arrete,  the  materials  will 
not  coalesce.  The  brass  and  the  silver, 
the  iron  and  the  gold,  are  all  in  the 
crucible,  but  there  is  no  fusion,  only  a 
discordant  clash. 

Alas  !  there  is  no  heat.  We  are  not 
warmed,  as  yet,  with  any  love  for  art. 
We  are  too  much  absorbed  in  the  rapid 
accumulation  of  wealth,  or  the  passing 
excitement  of  the  hour,  to  attend  to 
anything  that  is  noble  or  honest  or 
beautiful.  And  now  that  devastating 
war  is  sweeping  through  the  land  and 
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clogging  the  wheels  of  progress,  we  are  Our  real  style  will  first  appear  in  our 

learning  terrible  lessons  ;  but,  with  ex-  residences  and  warehouses,  in  our  banks 

perience  for  our  teacher,  learning  them  and    hotels   and   railroad   depots.      It 

well.     Where  war  prevails,  civilization  sounds  odd,  but  it  is  manifestly  so  to 

for  the  time  must  stand  still.    Inter  be.     "We  are    a  commercial    republic. 

arma  silent — artes.     And  so  long  as  we  Old  European  palaces  and  cathedrals 

consider  art  a  marketable  commodity,  are  doubtless  very  grand,  and — for  those 

and    consign  it,  like   merchandise,   to  who  need  such  things — most  excellent 

soulless  builders,  so  long  wTill  it  remain  models.     But  with  us  the  private  ele- 

in  hopeless  embryo.     Only  by  taking  ment  already  predominates ;    we  only 

a  personal  interest  in  it  can  we  hope  to  need  to  begin  honestly,  and  the  thing 

make  it  our  own.  is  half  done. 

So  much  for  what  we  have  done.  Our  national  dread  of  Gothic,  except 
There  is  little  to  be  proud  of,  and  little,  it  be  for  church  purposes,  should  be 
we  hope,  that  will  influence  our  future  done  away  with.  The  Gothic  principle, 
art.  To  which  we  now  turn  our  atten-  we  mean ;  the  style  we  may  follow  or 
tion.  may  not.  But  to  be  sincere  and  con- 
To  begin  with,  great  public  buildings  structive,  to  build  with  a  purpose,  wre 
will  never  form  a  distinguishing  feature  must  do  as  did  the  mediseval  builders, 
of  American  architecture.  It  is  to  be  In  their  hands,  our  daguerrean  sky- 
preeminently  a  domestic  style.  Herein  lights  and  shot  towers,  our  factory 
shall  we  differ  from  the  European  na-  chimneys  and  signboards,  would  have 
tions,  for  in  art,  as  in  politics,  the  peo-  become  glorious  objects,  because  useful 
pie  are  the  rulers.  It  is  discouraging,  objects.  Their  art  did  not  confine  itself 
at  first  thought,  to  reflect  that  no  such  to  one  day  in  seven ;  it  permeated  the 
magnificent  architectural  combinations  commonest  details  of  every-day  life,  be- 
as  those  of  the  French  capital  can  ever  cause  they  were  common.  Hence  they 
find  place  in  an  American  city.  They  ennobled  everything, 
are  grand,  they  are  superb,  these  endless  But  the  Romans,  unfortunately,  never 
successions  of  palaces  and  gardens  and  had  any  shot  towers,  or  hotels,  or  rail- 
triumphal  arches,  with  groves  and  foun-  road  depots,  and  so  we  think  such 
tains  all  in  perfect  symmetry,  and  well-  things  exceptions  to  the  ordinary  rules 
balanced  vistas  radiating  in  all  direc-  of  architecture.  But  after  all,  perhaps, 
tions  ;  but  they  are  the  result  of  cen-  this  is  all  the  better  for  their  future,  as 
turies  of  despotism — of  the  impoverish-  it  leaves  them  comparatively  untram- 
ment  of  the  many  and  the  aggrandize-  melled.  In  the  matter  of  railroad  depots, 
ment  of  the  few.  This,  we  hope,  is  not  England  has  certainly  stolen  a  march 
to  be  the  fashion  in  America.  It  is  upon  us,  the  large  city  stations  in  that 
true  that  the  ground  plan  for  the  city  rail-bound  country  being  perfect  Crys- 
of  "Washington  exhibits  a  design  analo-  tal  Palaces  in  size  and  elegance,  while 
gous  to  the  above,  but  we  think  it  will  those  for  the  more  rural  jjlaces  are  often 
be  a  long  time  before  it  exists  else-  the  most  exquisite  little  villas,  unap- 
where  than  on  the  map.  The  Greeks  proachable  in  neatness  and  taste.  In 
and  Romans,  we  know,  confined  their  some  parts  of  the  Continent,  the  Swiss 
efforts  to  public  buildings,  but  that  was  style  has  been  pressed  into  this  service 
their  business.  They  served  their  Gov-  with  notable  success, 
ernments,  but  our  Government  serves  In  regard  to  fire-alarm  towers,  we  re- 
us :  the  spirit  of  the  age  points  in  an  joice  to  be  able  to  make  an  exceptional 
opposite  direction.  Since  we  are  so  remark.  New  York  city  has  actually 
fond  of  the  classic,  why  not  have  chari-  produced  two  or  three  of  these  of  new 
ots  for  carriages,  and  triremes  instead  and  elegant  shape,  perfectly  adapted  to 
of  gunboats  and  steamers  ?  their  purpose ;  and  yet,  so  far  as  we 
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know,  not  copied  from  anything  else. 
Those  in  Sixth  and  Third  avenues  have 
I  grace  of  outline  that  is  really  elegant, 
and  show  what  we  can  accomplish  if 
we  only  build  what  we  want  in  a  nat- 
ural and  appropriate  way. 

Nothing,  however,  is  to  exert  a  vaster 
influence  on  our  style  than  the  hotel. 
This  '  institution,'  as  we  have  it,  is  com- 
paratively unknown  in  Europe  ;  beyond 
all  nations  are  we  a  travelling  and  hotel- 
building  people.  Our  hotels  have  not 
grown  up  with  the  scant  traffic  of  the 
post  chaise  or  diligence  ;  they  overleaped 
that  feeble  infancy,  and  started  at  once 
with  the  railroad  and  steamboat. 
Large,  luxurious,  and  well  appointed, 
they  are  usually  the  prominent  build- 
ings in  all  our  large  cities. 

But  as  yet  it  is  only  their  size  and 
social  importance  that  distinguishes 
them,  not  their  architecture.  The  re- 
cipe for  a  first-class  city  house  is  simple : 
a  vast  square  front  of  wThite,  with 
ninety-six  or  a  hundred  and  forty-four 
windows,  as  the  case  may  be,  all  alike, 
and  all  equidistant.  The  variety  af- 
forded by  this  arrangement  is  much 
the  same  as  that  of  an  uncut  sheet  of 
postage  stamps.  In  such  large  masses, 
a  single  color — white  especially — is  al- 
ways disagreeable,  unless  treated  with 
some  varietv  of  form.  Brick,  with 
stone  dressings,  will  almost  invariably 
produce  a  finer  front  than  stone  alone. 
But,  after  all,  the  most  desirable  kind 
of  variety  is  that  which  seeks  to  express 
exteriorly  the  inner  arrangement  of  the 
building,  by  giving  some  degree  of 
prominence  to  the  principal  rooms. 
As  to  interior,  our  hotels  neglect  a 
grand  opportunit3r  in  making  no  capi- 
tal of  the  central  space  they  generally 
enclose.  This,  instead  of  being  aban- 
doned to  cats  and  ash  barrels,  might 
be  made  the  feature  of  the  establish- 
ment. Fancy  such  a  court  roofed  over 
with  glass,*  and  surrounded  with  light 
arcades  of  ironwork  forming  a  contin- 
uous balcony  at  each  story,  arrange  a 
garden  in  the  centre  with  a  fountain, 

*  As  in  the  Hotel  du  Louvre  in  Paris. 


and  give  the  whole  a  sort  of  oriental 
treatment,  and  what  a  really  elegant 
effect  could  be  produced  !  The  main 
entrance  in  this  case  would  be,  not  on 
the  street,  but  on  one  of  the  sides  of 
this  inner  court,  while  an  arched  car- 
riage way,  to  connect  with  the  street, 
would  render  vehicles  accessible  under 
cover.  The  arcades,  connecting  all  parts 
of  the  house,  would  take  the  place  of 
halls  and  corridors,  besides  forming 
delightful  promenades.  Some  few  ho- 
tels could  be  named,  in  our  large  cities, 
which  seem  to  have  the  germ  of  this 
idea,  but  we  know  no  instance  of  its 
complete  development. 

Still  we  have  great  hopes  of  the  ho- 
tel, because  it  is  the  place  of  all  others 
which  it  is  to  our  interest  to  make  look 
well.  People  go  to  the  post  office  all 
the  same,  be  it  a  barn  or  a  parthenon, 
but  they  will  go,  other  things  being 
equal,  to  the  best  hotel.  Here  comes 
in  the  American  principle  of  Competi- 
tion, the  keynote  of  all  our  enterprise. 
Competition  is  to  do  for  us  what  the 
hope. of  earthly  immortality  did  for  the 
builders  of  the  Pyramids,  what  the  de- 
sire to  glorify  G-od  did  for  the  builders 
of  the  cathedrals.  It  is  to  be  the  soul 
of  our  art :  wThat  sort  of  a  body  it  is  to 
put  on,  we  shall  presently  see.  Even 
now  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  no  more 
such  granite  prisons  as  the  '  Revere ' 
or  the  '  Astor  '  will  be  built  for  hotels. 
Lightness,  variety,  and  vivacity  will 
more  probably  characterize  this  style. 

The  shop  front  is  something  that  we 
must  have  in  some  shape  or  other,  and, 
if  fairly  treated,  it  would  become  as 
decidedly  American  as  business  is.  It 
is  susceptible  of  great  variety,  but  care 
must  be  taken  that  it  harmonizes  with 
the  superstructure.  How  often  we  see 
massive  structures  of  marble,  five  stories 
or  more,  supported  on  basements  of 
plate  glass,  apparently ;  wdiile  the  real 
supports  are  carefully  concealed  !  The 
best  method,  so  far  tried,  seems  to  be 
that  in  which  the  columns  are  made 
sufficiently  prominent  to  show  their 
object,  and  are  surmounted  by  arches, 
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which  give  a  good  basis  for  what  comes  our  race  than  did  many  a  dim,  dilapi- 

next  above,  while  affording  sufficient  dated  temple  of  the  Old  World, 

window  space  to  the  store  front.  As  to   churches,  we  cannot   expect 

But  we  must  make  up  our  mind  to  much,  except  that  they  will  be  tasteful 
part0  with  those  hideous  signboards,  and  commodious  audience  rooms,  coni- 
which  trail  their  loathsome  length  mensurate  with  the  importance  of  their 
across  our  best  buildings,  regardless  of  congregations.  The  religion  of  to-day 
console  or  capital  or  cornice.  For  the  appeals  to  soul,  and  not  to  soul  and 
importance  of  the  sign  renders  it  con-  sense.  The  world  is  older  and  better 
structive,  and  it  has  as  much  right  to  educated  than  in  the  cathedral  era,  and 
take  part  in  the  design  as  a  door  or  a  the  apostles  and  prophets  are  read,  not 
window.  Instead  of  being  pinned  on  from  sculptured  doors  or  painted  win- 
like an  afterthought,  it  should  be  built  dows,  but  from  the  printed  page  and 
into  the  wall,  panel  fashion,  and  by  a  the  winged  word.  Childhood,  that 
little  taste  in  the  selection  of  the  style  cannot  read,  requires  gaudily  painted 
of  letter,  it  might  become  one  of  the  primers  for  its  instruction  and  amuse- 
most  striking  features  of  the  whole  rnent,  but  the  world  is  a  grown  man 
front.  Color  would  be  better  for  the  now ;  the  press  has  superseded  the 
letters  than  relief,  being  more  economi-  cathedral,  and  if  we  imitate  those  struc- 
cal  and  more  easily  altered.  tures  in  our  churches,  we  should  bear 

Our   warehouses   and  even  our  fac-  in  mind  that  it  was  their  size  that  gave 

tories  might  become  imposing  objects  them  grandeur,  and  that  they  would 

if  appropriately  conceived,  for  is  not  be   caricatures  without  it.     We  have 

labor    ennobling  ?     Anything    that  is  heard  our  American  church   interiors 

worth  doing,  is  worth  doing  well ;  and  spoken  of  somewhere  as  divisible  into 

if  any  of  our  manufacturing  towns  are  two    classes — the   charlotte-russe   style 

hideous,  they  are  not  necessarily,  so.*  and  the  molasses- candy  style.     This  is 

There  is  a  certain  grandeur  about  many  not  true,  we  hope ;  but  there  is  too 

such  places,  with  their  myriad  cliim-  much  truth  in  it,  for  it  shows  the  influ- 

neys  and  ponderous  wheels  and  whirl-  ence  of  a  too  close  imitation  of  Euro- 

ing  engines,  that  deserves  a  correspond-  pean    palaces   and  churches,   and  the 

ing  grandeur  of  expression,  and  some  hard  shamming  that  has  to  be  done  to 

of  our  Pennsylvania  ironworks  already  make  this  imitation  apparent, 

afford  splendid  examples  of  this.     We  If   our  rural  architecture  has   been 

have  seldom  been  more  impressed  by  more  successful,  it  is  because  our  better 

the  grandeur  of  mechanical  operations  class  of   country  houses  are    planned 

than  on  a  recent  night  visit  to  one  of  with  reference  to  the  landscapes  they 

the  large    rolling   mills   of    Scranton.  occupy.  A  rich  level  meadow  with  here 

The  whole  interior,  vast  as  a  cathedral,  and  there  a  waving  elm  requires  a  differ- 

was  brilliantly  lighted  by  the  numerous  ent  style  of  house  from  a  fir-clad  bluff 

operations  in  molten  and  red-hot  iron  on  a  river  bank  or  a  wild  gorge  in  a 

that  were  everywhere  in  progress,  and,  mountain.      No    intelligent   architect, 

with  its  gleaming  furnaces,  ranged  on  we  take  it,   would   design  a   country 

either  hand  down  the  long  vista,  and  house  without  an  intimate  acquaintance 

glowing  here  and  there  from  the  gal-  with  the    surroundings,   and    yet  the 

leries,  really  made  us  feel  prouder  of  same  man,  likely  as  not,  wTould  make 

you  a  sketch  for  the  elevation  of  your 

*  The  great  Bible-printing    establishment    at  houge  ^  town  wit}lout  eyen  looking  to 

Oxford  encloses  a  spacious  courtyard,  which  is  7                                    •  i.         • 

laid  out  as  a  garden.    The  foliage  is  agreeably  see  what  it  Was  to  adjoin  Oil  either  Side, 

d  imposed,  and  there  are  shrubbery  walks,  flowers,  Now  this  method   maybe  correct,  but 

vases,  and  parterres    all   arranged  in  the  best  it  geemg  ^  ug  ^    ,       firgt  putting  on 

taste.     Consider  what  a  healthful  influence  this  . 

must  have  on  the  character  of  the  workman.  paper    the    existing   houses,  Say  one    01 
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two,  on  each  side  of  the  space  to  be 
built  upon,  the  now  front  could  be 
much  better  planned,  and  much  of  that 
unnecessary  discord  avoided  which  de- 
stroys so  many  of  our  best  streets.  This 
is  what  is  done  in  painting  and  other 
arts,  and  why  not  in  architecture  ? 
Particular  situations  require  particular 
treatments.  A  front  that  would  appear 
well  on  a  narrow  street,  would  be  in- 
appropriate on  a  broad  avenue  or  a 
square.  A  corner,  or  the  head  of  a 
street,  are  most  responsible  situations. 
A  tall  marble  front,  placed  in  a  modest 
row  of  freestone,  is  hideous,  and  yet 
the  unrelieved  monotony  of  many  such 
rows  is  quite  as  bad.  A  dome,  unless 
at  the  top  of  a  street  or  on  some  open 
space,  is  next  to  worthless.  Who 
would  ever  notice  Boston  State  House 
or  the  Baltimore  Cathedral,  but  for 
their  elevated  and  central  positions  ? 

We  often  find  among  the  old  masters 
elegant  architectural  paintings,  street 
views,  taken  from  the  picturesque  cities 
they  lived  in.  We  should  like  to  find 
some  one  bold  enough  to  paint  a  street 
view  of  Broadway  or  Washington  street 
or  Chestnut  street. 

It  is  a  pity  that  our  architects  are 
unwilling  to  acknowledge  the  impor- 
tance of  the  buttress.  Concerning  this 
feature,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  whether 
beauty  or  utility  is  most  apparent.  It 
is  the  very  idealization  of  strength,  and 
hence  its  inherent  elegance.  Suppose 
Notre  Dame  or  Milan  Cathedral  strip- 
ped of  their  double  tiers  of  flying  but- 
tresses. Would  you  not  say  that  their 
glory  was  gone — their  beauty  departed  ? 
And  yet  the  old  builders  did  not  pile 
them  up  against  their  naves  for  mere 
beauty's  sake.  By  no  means.  But 
they  knew  the  immense  weight  of  their 
vaulted  roofs,  and  anticipated  the  out- 
ward thrust  of  the  walls.  That  was 
the  problem,  and  most  fairly  was  it 
met.  They  counteracted  the  outward 
pressure  from  within  by  an  inward 
pressure  from  without,  and  there  was 
the  buttress.  But  what  if  they  had 
said,  We  are   not  going  to  spoil  our 


tine  churches  by  sticking  props  all 
around  them,  and  had  resorted  to  con- 
cealed bedplates  and  invisible  rods  of 
iron,  would  their  structures  have;  been 
better  or  nobler  or  more  enduifcig? 
Fortunately,  they  gave  themselves  no 
concern  as  to  how  they  would  look — 
for  architecture  was  honest  in  those 
days — they  simply  built  them,  allowing 
decoration  to  come  in  afterward  in  its 
proper  order ;  and  thereupon  the  but- 
tress became  the  distinguishing  feature 
of  Gothic  art. 

Perhaps  this  is  the  very  reason  why 
we  so  neglect  it ;  but  symptoms  are  al- 
ready appearing  which  lead  us  to  hope 
that  gothophobia  is  on  the  decline,  and 
not  the  least  of  them  is  the  outcropping 
of  something  that  would  be  a  buttress 
if  it  dared  to,  but  hides  its  real  inten- 
tion under  a  classic  mask,  and  passes 
oft*  as  a  pilaster  or  a  panel  border.  But 
it  has  a  guilty  look,  and  the  sooner  it 
puts  off  its  borrowed  garments  the  bet- 
ter. Certainly  the  demand  for  it  is 
immense.  So  long  as  we  are  a  com- 
mercial people,  vast  warehouses,  piled 
from  cellar  to  roof  with  heavy  merchan- 
dise, must  abound  in  all  our  cities. 
And  yet  how  utterly  incompetent  would 
many  such  buildings  be  to  stand  alone ! 
So  long,  too,  as  we  are  a  manufactur- 
ing people,  must  we  have  huge  mills 
crowded  full  with  heavy  apparatus,  vi- 
brating machinery,  and  human  lives. 
Have  we  forgotten  Lawrence  ?  Let  us 
not  wrait  for  another  such  holocaust  ere 
we  learn  wisdom.  We  can  do  without 
ornament,  but  we  must  have  safety. 
A  mere  increase  of  dead  weight  is  no 
remedy  ;  there  should  be  a  well-studied 
mechanical  disposition  of  material.  If 
buttresses  are  applied  to  warehouses 
and  factories  with  sole  reference  to 
their  utility,  elegance  will  grow  upon 
them  afterward  as  naturally  as  leaves 
grow  npon  trees. 

Material  must  depend  much  upon 
locality,  but  iron  is  undoubtedly  to 
hold  an  important  place  in  our  archi- 
tecture. Already  it  is  extensively  used, 
but  does  not  seem  to  command  general 
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favor.  The  reason  is  that  nearly  every- 
thing that  has  been  done  with  it  so  far 
is  not  iron  architecture,  but  stone  archi- 
tecture done  in  iron.  We  do  not  let 
it  speak  its  own  language ;  the  truss, 
the  tie  rod,  and  the  girder  are  kept  out 
of  sight,  while  every  possible  display 
is  made  of  consoles  and  cornices  and 
Corinthian  columns  and  balustrades, 
and  all  sorts  of  foreign  expressions. 
No  wonder  that  it  is  unable  to  give  an 
account  of  itself  with  all  these  false  wit- 
nesses. Stone  houses  should  be  made 
of  stone,  and  if  made  of  wood  or  iron  or 
plaster,  they  are  nothing  but  shams, 
unenduring  and  unsatisfactory. 

Now  architecture  requires  the  least 
amount  of  material  that  is  compatible 
■with  the  greatest  amount  of  strength. 
The  forms  of  different  materials  must 
be  varied  to  suit  their  texture,  accord- 
ing as  it  is  fibrous  or  crystalline,  tough 
or  brittle.  Iron,  of  course,  requires  a 
peculiar  treatment.  At  the  risk  of  be- 
ing charged  with  pedantry,  we  say  that 
there  have  never  been  but  two  iron  build- 
ings, of  any  pretension,  in  this  coun- 
try— the  Niagara  Suspension  Bridge 
and  the  Crystal  Palace  at  New  York. 
The  first  still  speaks  for  itself ;  and  of 
the  latter,  no  one  who  saw  it  can  for- 
get what  an  exquisite  structure  it  was, 
so  light  and  airy  and  elegant,  and  yet 
so  strong.  It  was  but  a  bird  cage, 
though,  compared  with  its  enormous 
prototype  at  Sydenham.  That  is  un- 
questionably one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world ;  its  internal  coup  d'ceil  is  with- 
out a  parallel.  Fancy  a  broad  level 
vista,  a  third  of  a  mile  long,  flanked  on 
either  side  by  graceful  groves  of  iron- 
work, and  covered  with  a  continuous 
crystal  arch,  a  hundred  feet  above  your 
head  ;  line  it  with  a  profusion  of  tropi- 
cal foliage  and  clambering  vines,  that 
grow  as  luxuriantly  as  in  their  native 
woods,  and  interspersed  with  statuary 
and  vases  gleaming  everywhere  through 
the  rich  masses  of  verdure,  while  here 
and  there  fountains  of  rare  and  ex- 
quisite design,  rising  from  broad  mar- 
ble basins,   relieve    without   lessening 


the  immense  length — and  you  may 
have  some  faint  idea  of  this  peerless 
structure.  '  No  material  is  used  in  it,' 
says  Fergusson,  '  which  is  not  the  best 
for  its  purpose,  no  constructive  expe- 
dient employed  which  was  not  abso- 
lutely necessary,  and  it  depends  wholly 
for  its  effect  on  the  arrangement  of  its 
parts  and  the  display  of  its  construction.' 
It  is  in  iron  what  Gothic  is  in  stone. 

Details,  if  fairly  studied,  would  do 
much  to  nationalize  our  architecture. 
Why  should  we,  in  designing  a  capital 
or  cornice,  still  cling  to  the  classic 
acanthus  or  honeysuckle  ornament,  or 
even  the  English  ivy,  when  we  have 
such  a  fund  of  our  own  ?  The  maize 
and  the  sugarcane,  the  potato  blossom 
and  the  cotton  boll  afford  so  many 
mines  of  treasure,  that  it  is  surprising 
that  they  have  not  already  been  worked. 
In  the  architecture  of  the  Central  Park, 
however,  a  decided  impetus  has  been 
given  in  this  direction.  The  details  of 
the  grand  terrace  at  the  end  of  the 
Mall  are  as  elaborate  as  those  of  a  Eu- 
ropean cathedral,  but  they  are  all 
American — all  our  own. 

Another  excellent  feature  of  our  city 
houses  is  that  little  strip  of  garden  in 
front,  just  within  the  sidewalk.  For 
this,  too,  we  think  we  have  some  claim 
of  originality.  At  least  it  is  not  Euro- 
pean, for  in  Berlin,  Vienna,  etc.,  some 
of  the  most  palatial  quarters  are  with- 
out so  much  as  a  sidewalk — the  paving 
stones  reaching  from  wall  to  wall. 
Such  barrenness  of  arrangement  cannot 
be  relieved  by  any  architecture,  nor 
was  there  ever  a  building  so  good  that 
it  could  not  be  improved  by  a  setting 
of  foliage.  The  power  of  mutual  relief 
between  art  and  nature  is  wonderful. 
To  this  is  owing  much  of  the  effect  of 
the  celebrated  '  Place  Napoleon,'  the 
court  of  the  New  Louvre  at  Paris.  The 
contrast  between  the  richly  wrought 
facades  of  Caen  stone  and  the  foliage 
in  the  centre,  is  most  grateful  to  the 
eye.  Even  the  grand  quadrangle  of  the 
Tuileries  seems  dismal  after  it,  grand 
as  are  its  ogre-roofed  '  pavilions  '  and 
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triumphal  arch,  for  it  lacks  the  refresh- 
ing verdure.      The  eve  wearies  of  the 

everlasting  bull*  color. 

Not  to  overstep  the  subject,  wc  will 
Bay  just  one  word  about  the  street  plans 
of  our  cities.  It  is  really  shameful  that 
these  are  not  more  studied.  No  one 
seems  to  think  of  adapting  them  to  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  but  everything 
must  needs  be  graded  flat,  and  rectang- 
ular blocks  laid  out  thereon.  Our 
"Western  cities,  particularly,  appear  to 
crystallize  in  cubes — their  monotony  is 
painful.  An  occasional  introduction 
of  the  curved  street,  so  common  in  Brit- 
ain, would  be  a  delightful  relief.  The 
London  '  Quadrant '  is  a  superb  exam- 
ple— the  way  in  which  the  houses  come 
into  view,  one  by  one,  as  you  follow 
the  curve,  is  not  to  be  surpassed.  But 
the  chief  secret  of  success  in  plotting 
a  town  is  to  seize  upon  the  natural  ir- 
regularities of  the  ground,  and  make 
them  part  and  parcel  of  the  design. 
The  beauty  of  Edinburgh — the  '  Scot- 
tish Athens,'  as  Dugald  Stewart  called 
it — is  entirely  owing  to  this.  The  new 
town  is  a  '  wilderness  of  granite,  mag- 
nificently dull,'  and  the  old  has  barely 
enough  of  the  picturesque  to  save  it 
from  being  hideous.  But  there  is  a 
broad,  natural  ravine,  dividing  the 
two,  which  has  been  retained  in  its 
original  shape,  and  being  tastefully  ar- 
ranged with  shrubbery  and  terraced 
walks,  forms  a  fine  park.  Near  one 
end  of  this  the  Castle  Hill  rises  abrupt- 
ly against  the  old  town,  while  at  the 
other  end  the  view  is  closed  by  Calton 
Hill,  with  its  classic  monuments,  and 
Arthur's  Seat  rising  grandly  beyond. 
Two  or  three  bridges  afford  a  level 
communication  between  the  old  town 
and  the  new,  and  Prince's  street,  the 
thoroughfare  of  the  latter,  forms  a  fine 
terrace  along  the  northern  edge  of  the 
ravine,  passing  midway  the  Scott  mon- 
ument, a  superb  spire  of  Gothic.  This 
latter  is  perhaps  the  only  commendable 
feature  per  se  in  the  city — for  the  de- 
tails of  Edinburgh  are  notably  poor,  its 
pictorial  effect  arising  solely  from  the 


very  happy  manner  in  which  they  are 
grouped,  amphitheatre-like,  around  the 
4  Gardens.' 

Did  such  a  vale  lie  in  the  track  of 
one  of  our  cities,  we  would  consider  it 
an  unlucky  blemish,  to  be  filled  up  at 
once  to  the  general  level.  It  would  be 
named  in  the  contract  as  such-and-such 
'  sunken  lots,'  and  as  the  Castle  Rock 
was  digged  down  and  dumped  in,  tax- 
payers would  rejoice  over  the  saved 
cartage.  Having  thus  killed  off  Nature, 
we  would  put  up  squares  of  houses 
upon  the  dead  level,  while  the  local 
papers  would  comment  upon  the  '  im- 
provement of  property.' 

If  we  only  had  a  Napoleon  here, 
some  think,  his  master  mind  might  ar- 
rest this  Vandalism,  infuse  some  system 
into  our  rag-bag  cities,  and  make  each 
a  Paris.  But  have  wre  not  Public  Opin- 
ion, stronger  than  any  despot  ?  Let  a 
little  of  this  current,  guided  by  taste, 
be  turned  into  the  channels  of  art,  and 
the  results  will  soon  be  forthcoming. 
We  seem  to  be  hampered,  as  yet,  with 
a  kind  of  feudal  system  of  architecture ; 
this  wTill  presently  be  done  away  with, 
for  the  American  character  is  eclectic, 
and  naturally  selects  and  combines  the 
best  in  art,  as  in  politics  and  commerce. 
To  combine  English  good  sense  with- 
out its  heaviness,  French  vivacity  with- 
out its  hollowTness,  and  the  exuberance 
of  German  fancy  without  its  inertia — 
to  combine  and  reflect  all  these  should 
be  the  mission  of  our  architecture. 

Neither  is  it  too  much  to  say  that  a 
genuine  love  for  art  may  have  its  bear- 
ing on  that  part  of  us  w7hich  is  immor- 
tal. Not  that  any  of  these  things  will 
exist  after  this  life,  but  as  children  are 
drilled  by  their  teachers  in  many  stud- 
ies which  have  no  practical  bearing  on 
their  after  life,  so  may  we  consider  our- 
selves as  only  at  boarding  school  with 
Nature  while  in  this  present  temporary 
state ;  and  if  she  has  set  us  some  lessons 
which  do  not  appertain  directly  to  our 
more  exalted  future,  we  should  remem- 
ber that  this  is  her  method  of  discipline. 
But  she  has  done  more :  she  has  made 
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the  very  tasks  delightful.  Are  not  soon  drop  its  clumsy  costume,  and  take 
such  studies  more  beneficial  and  satis-  to  itself  something  natural  and  nation- 
factory  than  the  idleness  and  play  which  al ;  that  it  will  become,  as  it  should, 
fill  up  so  much  of  our  lives  ?  the  type  of  our  Western  civilization — a 
No  student  can  succeed,  however,  civilization  that  spreads  itself,  not  by 
who  tamely  copies  his  neighbor's  work,  sword  or  sceptre  or  crozier,  but  by  life 
Let  us  hope,  then,  that  our  art  will  and  liberty  and  light. 


JEFFERSON   DAVIS   AND   REPUDIATION    OF   ARKANSAS 

BONDS. 

LETTEPw  NO.  III.   OF  HON.   EOBEET  J.  WALKER. 

London,  io  Half  Moon  street,  Piccadilly,  affirming  the  constitutionality  and  va- 
January  28th,  1864.  lidity  of  these  bonds.  When  it  is  rec- 
In  two  pamrmlets,  published  by  me  ollected,  also,  that  this  was  the  Court 
last  summer,  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis  was  designated  by  the  Constitution  and 
clearly  convicted  of  sustaining  the  re-  laws  of  Mississippi,  as  the  tribunal  to 
pudiation  of  the  Union  Bank  bonds,  which  the  ultimate  decision  of  this 
and  the  Planters'  Bank  bonds  of  the  question  was  referred,  the  wretched 
State  of  Mississippi.  These  pam-  character  of  this  pretext  must  be  at 
phlets  were  most  extensively  circulated  once  perceived.  Mr.  Davis's  two  repu- 
throughout  the  United  States,  the  diating  letters  were  published  by  him 
United  Kingdom,  and  upon  the  conti-  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1849,  yet 
nent  of  Europe,  and  several  confederate  one  of  these  decisions  by  the  highest 
writers  have  since  referred  to  them  •  but  judicial  tribunal  of  Mississippi,  quoted 
no  attempt  ever  has  been  made,  either  by  me,  affirming  the  validity  and  con- 
by  Mr.  Davis  himself,  or  by  any  of  his  stitutionality  of  these  very  bonds,  was 
agents  or  friends,  to  refute  any  one  of  made  in  1842,  and  again  unanimously 
the  facts  or  deductions  contained  in  reaffirmed  in  1853.  But,  still,  Mr. 
those  pamphlets.  Indeed,  the  facts  Davis  adhered  to  the  same  position, 
were  founded  upon  authentic  docu-  As  to  the  Planters'  Bank  bonds,  how- 
ments,  official  papers,  and  Mr.  Davis's  ever,  the  repudiation  of  which  was 
own  two  letters  over  his  own  signature,  shown  to  have  been  justified  by  Mr. 
plainly  and  unequivocally  sustaining  Davis,  there  never  was  even  a  pretext 
the  repudiation  of  Mississippi.  It  is  that  they  were  illegal  or  unconstitu- 
true,  in  the  case  of  the  Union  Bank  tional.  Nor  is  there  any  force  in  the 
bonds  of  Mississippi,  that  Mr.  Davis  suggestion,  that  these  questions  were 
justified  their  repudiation  on  the  decided  before  Mr.  Davis  came  into 
ground  that  the  bonds  of  the  State  public  life.  They  were  continuous  ques- 
were  unconstitutional.  But  the  utter  tions,  constantly  discussed  in  the  press 
fallacy  of  this  position  was  shown  by  and  before  legislative  and  judicial  tri- 
two  unanimous  decisions  of  the  high-  bunals.  And,  we  have  seen,  even  as 
est  judicial  tribunal  of  the  State  of  Mis-  late  as  1853,  four  years  succeeding  Mr. 
sissippi,  before  whom  this  very  question  Davis's  repudiating  letters,  the  second 
was  brought  directly  for  adjudication,  decision  was  made  by  the  highest  judi- 
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cial  tribunal  of  Mississippi, reaffirming 

the   validity   and    constitutionality  of 
these  bond-. 

But  I  will  now  cite  another  instance 
of  the  advocacy  of  repudiation  by  Mr. 

Jefferson  Davis,  still  more  flagitious 
than  that  of  Mississippi.  It  was  that 
of  the  State  bonds  of  Arkansas,  the 
validity  ami  constitutionality  of  which 
never  has  been  disputed.  A  brief  his- 
tory of  this  transaction  is  as  follows : 
In  1830,  James  Smithson,  an  eminent 
and  wealthy  citizen  of  London,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  died,  be- 
queathing, by  his  last  will  and  testa- 
ment, the  whole  of  his  property  to  the 
United  States  of  America,  in  trust,  to 
found  at  Washington,  under  the  name 
of  '  The  Smithsonian  Institution,'  an 
establishment  '  for  the  increase  and  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge  among  men.'  Af- 
ter some  delay,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  in  1836,  passed  an  act, 
accepting  the  trust,  and  pledging  the 
faith  of  the  Government  for  the  faith- 
ful application  of  the  money  to  the 
noble  purpose  designated  by  the  illus- 
trious donor.  Under  tins  act,  Richard 
Rush,  one  of  our  most  distinguished 
citizens,  who  had  been  minister  to 
England  and  to  France,  and  had  held 
the  position  of  Secretary  of  State  and 
of  the  Treasury,  at  Washington,  was 
sent  by  the  Government  to  London,  to 
obtain  from  the  Court  of  Chancery  the 
fund,  amounting  to  over  $500,000.  It 
is  usual  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Eng- 
lish Court  of  Chancery,  when  funds, 
under  circumstances  like  these,  are  be- 
queathed to  trustees  for  scientific  or 
charitable  purposes,  not  to  part  with 
the  money  to  the  trustee,  except  upon 
his  filing  in  court  absolute  security  for 
the  faithful  fulfilment  of  the  trust.  In 
this  case,  however,  the  High  Court  of 
Chancery  in  England,  considering  that 
to  imply  any  laches  or  neglect  of  a 
trust  so  sacred,  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  was  an 
idea  not  to  be  entertained,  did,  by  their 
decree,  without  any  security,  hand  over 
all  the  money  to  the  Government  of  the 


United  States,  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  purpose  designated  by  the  donor, 
receiving  only  the  pledge  given  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  for  fche 
faithful  appropriation  of  tin;  money. 
Now,  if  there  ever  was  any  obligation, 
that  would  be  considered  sacred  by  the 
whole  civilized  world,  it  was  this,  and 
most  faithfully  has  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  executed  this  trust. 
Nay,  it  has  done  much  more  :  it  has 
granted  forty  acres  of  ground,  belong- 
ing to  the  Government,  in  the  city  of 
"Washington,  gratuitously,  for  the  erec- 
tion of  the  buildings  for  this  noble  in- 
stitution, which  grounds,  with  the 
buildings  upon  them,  erected  by  the 
Government,  are  worth  largely  more 
than  the  whole  bequest.  Not  only  has 
the  Government  done  this,  but,  upon 
the  whole  fund  received  from  Mr. 
Smithson,  it  has  always  punctually 
paid  an  interest  of  six  per  cent,  in  gold 
upon  the  whole  sum,  and  pledged  its 
faith  for  a  similar  perpetual  payment. 
It  has  also  largely  aided  the  institution 
by  contributions  to  its  museum,  collec- 
tions, and  library,  and  by  the  gratuitous 
services  of  public  officers  in  its  behalf. 
Such  was  the  bill  passed  by  Congress 
in  1840,  and  which  has  always  been 
most  faithfully  executed.  So  that  the 
institution  is  now  established  upon  a 
permanent  basis,  and  is  fulfilling  all  the 
great  and  noble  purposes  proposed  by 
the  illustrious  donor.  Now,  in  1837, 
this  fund  was  received  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  and  invested 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr. 
Woodbury,  in  the  six  per  cent,  bonds 
of  the  State  of  Arkansas  at  par,  to  the 
extent  of  over  half  a  million  of  dollars. 
During  the  same  year  Arkansas  invest- 
ed this  money  in  a  bank,  entitled  '  The 
Real  Estate  Bank  of  Arkansas ; '  and 
of  which  the  State  was  the  great  stock- 
holder. In  1839,  this  Bank,  having 
loaned  out  these  funds  to  the  citizens 
of  Arkansas,  became  absolutely  and 
totally  insolvent,  and  has  never  been 
able  to  pay  one  cent  on  the  dollar  to 
any  of  its  creditors.     In  1839,  the  State 
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of  Arkansas  failed  to  pay  the  interest 
on  its  bonds,  and  from  that  day  to  this 
has  never  paid  one  dollar  either  of  in- 
terest or  principal  on  any  of  these  most 
sacred  obligations. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1845,  I  became 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States,  and  having  taken  the   deepest 
interest  in  this  Smithsonian  fund,  and 
in  its  faithful  application  to  the  noble 
purpose  of  the  donor,  and  inasmuch  as 
one  of   my  predecessors  had  invested 
these  funds  in  these  bonds,   and  the 
Government  had  made  itself  directly 
responsible  for  the  faithful   execution 
of  this  trust,  I  endeavored  to  reclaim, 
as  far  as  possible,  this  money  from  the 
State  of  Arkansas,  and  to  induce  Con- 
gress to  appropriate  its  own  moneys  to 
redeem  the  pledge  of  the  Government, 
and  fulfil  this  trust.     My  first  official 
action  on  this  subject  was  as  follows  : 
By  act  of  Congress,  five  per  cent,  of  the 
net  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public 
lands  of  the  United  States  in  Arkansas 
was  payable  to  that  State,  for  certain 
purposes  designated  in  the  act.     There 
was,  also,  an  act  of  Congress  in  force, 
authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury,  where  there   were  mutual   debts 
and   credits  between  the   Government 
and  any  other  person,  to  offset  any  debt 
due    by   any   creditor   of   the  United 
States,  against  any  debt,  so  far  as  it 
would  go,  due  by  the  United  States  to 
such  creditor.     I  interpreted  this  act  as 
authorizing  me  to  withhold  this  five 
per  cent,  fund  from  the  State  of  Ar- 
kansas and  appropriate  it,  as  far  as  it 
would  go,  in  payment  of  the  interest 
which  had  accumulated  on  the  bonds 
of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  in  which  my 
predecessor,  Mr.  Woodbury,  on  behalf 
of  the  Government,  had  invested  the 
Smithsonian  Fund  ;  thus  saving  a  small 
portion  of  the  interest  which  had  ac- 
crued on  these  bonds.     For  this  act  I 
was  violently  denounced  by  the  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  of  Arkansas 
in  Congress,  as  also  by  the  Legislature 
and  Governor  of  the  State,  and  strenu- 
ous efforts  were  made,  unsuccessfully, 


first  to  induce  me  to  revoke  my  action, 
and,  secondly,  to  have  it  overruled  by 
the  Government.  But  I  adhered  to  it, 
and  declared  openly,  that  if  such  a 
breach  of  trust  wrere  consummated, 
and  my  action  overruled  in  the  prem- 
ises, I  would  resign  my  seat  in  the  cab- 
inet. My  official  action,  however,  was 
sustained  by  an  almost  unanimous 
public  sentiment  of  Congress,  and 
of  the  country.  Indeed,  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  and 
the  circle  of  the  repudiators  of  Mis- 
sissippi, my  course  was  sustained  and 
approved. 

Now,  then,  let  us  see  what  was  the 
action  of  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis  on  the 
question  of  these  Arkansas  bonds.     On 
reference  to  the  journals  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  it  appears  that  Mr. 
Jefferson  Davis  took  his  seat  in  that 
body,  as  one  of  the  members  elect  from 
the  State  of  Mississippi,  on  the  8th  of 
December,  1845.  (P.  56.)   When  the  bill 
was  pending  for  organizing  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  and  making  good 
for  both  principal  and  interest,  the  sum 
bequeathed  by  Mr.  Smithson  that  had 
been  invested  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  in  these  Arkansas  State 
bonds,  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis,  on  the  29th 
April,  1846,  as  appears  by  the  official 
proceedings   of  the   House,  page  749, 
moved  an  amendment :  '  To  add  at  the 
end  of  the   section    the    following' — 
1  Provided,  however,  That  if  the  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Arkansas  shall  make  it 
appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  At- 
torney-General of   the  United   States, 
that  he  has  used  suitable  means  to  ob- 
tain from  the  Real  Estate  Bank  of  the 
State  of  Arkansas,  payment  of  the  debt 
due  by  said  Bank  to  the  State  of  Ar- 
kansas, but  without  success,  then,  in 
that  case,  and  until  the  arrears  due  by 
the  said  Real  Estate  Bank  shall  have 
been  received  into  the  Treasury  of  the 
State  of  Arkansas,  the  said  State  shall 
be  and  is  hereby  declared  to   be   ab- 
solved from  the  promises  on  the  face 
of  her  bonds  by  which  the  said  State 
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heretofore  pledged  her  faith  for  the  due 
payment  of  the  principal  and  interest 
of  said  bonds.'  Now,  then,  it  will  be 
remembered,  that  the  legality  and  con- 
stitutionality of  these  Arkansas  State 
bonds  never  has  been  disputed.  These 
bonds  were  issued  by  the  State,  under 
direct  authority  of  law,  signed  by  the 
Governor,  with  the  broad  seal  of  the 
State  attached,  and  recognized  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  by 
the  investment  of  this  sacred  fund  in 
these  obligations.  Nay,  more,  this 
fund  thus  received  by  the  State  from 
the  Government  on  these  bonds,  had 
been  invested,  under  the  law  of  the 
State  of  Arkansas,  in  a  Real  Estate 
Bank,  created  by  that  State,  and  the 
money  loaned  to  the  citizens  of  the 
State.  That  State  Bank,  however,  in 
1839,  became  utterly  and  notoriously 
insolvent,  and  never  did  or  could  pay 
one  cent  in  the  dollar  on  its  obligations. 
And,  more  especially,  never  did  it  pay, 
after  1839,  one  single  cent  of  the  prin- 
cipal or  interest  upon  these  State  obli- 
gations. Now,  then,  this  institution,  in 
1846,  being  absolutely  and  totally  insol- 
vent, its  funds  having  been  wasted  and 
squandered  without  the  possibility  of 
recovery,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  Mr. 
Davis  offers  this  resolution  to  authorize 
the  State  to  repudiate  its  bonds,  and 
that  the  Government  should  look  only 
to  this  insolvent  Bank  for  the  payment 
of  the  principal  and  interest  on  these 
bonds,  amounting  then  to  over  $700,- 
000.  It  was  not  alleged  by  Mr.  Davis, 
or  by  any  other  person,  that  these  bonds 
were  unconstitutional.  No  such  pretext 
was  ever  made  even  by  the  State  of 
Arkansas.  It  was  a  most  atrocious 
case  of  open  repudiation.  And  here,  it 
matters  not,  so  far  as  this  question  is 
concerned,  what  may  have  been  the  ob- 
ligation of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  make  good  these 
funds.  That  is  a  totally  distinct  and 
independent  question.  The  true  and 
real  issue  in  this  case  is  this  :  Was  not 
the  State  of  Arkansas  bound  to  pay 
these  bonds,  both  interest  and  princi- 
vol.  v.— 32 


pal,  as  it  fell  due,  in  which  bonds,  by 
the  request  and  authority  of  the  State, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 
had  invested  this  Smithsonian  fund '{ 
This  obligation  of  the  State  of  Arkan- 
sas, both  moral  and  legal,  is  undisputed 
and  indisputable ;  and  yet  Mr.  Davis 
moved  the  resolution  before  quoted, 
absolving  the  State  from  the  payment 
of  the  principal  and  interest  of  these 
bonds,  except  so  far  as  the  assets  of  her 
own  Bank,  then  notoriously  bankrupt, 
should  avail  to  make  good  these  obli- 
gations. That  is,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  by  solemn  act,  was  to 
authorize  the  State  of  Arkansas  to  re- 
pudiate her  solemn  obligations.  Rec- 
ollect, this  was  not  a  case  of  Mississip- 
pi bonds,  of  which  State  Mr.  Davis 
was  then  a  Representative  in  Congress, 
but  it  was  the  case  of  Arkansas,  anoth- 
er State,  having  on  the  floor  of  Congress 
its  own  Senators  and  Representatives. 
But  it  is  a  very  remarkable  fact,  that 
Mississippi,  for  many  years,  had  then 
repudiated  her  own  bonds,  that  Mr. 
Davis  justified  and  sustained  that  repu- 
diation, and  that  now  he  appears  on 
behalf  of  Arkansas  to  induce  Congress, 
by  solemn  act,  to  authorize  that  State 
to  repudiate  her  obligations  also.  Thus 
was  it  that  Mr.  Davis  travelled  out  of 
his  own  State  into  another,  to  make 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  a 
party  to  the  repudiation  of  her  bonds 
by  the  State  of  Arkansas.  Let  me  not 
be  misunderstood.  I  do  not  mean  to 
say,  that  Mr.  Davis  proposed  or  intend- 
ed that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  should  repudiate  its  faith,  plight- 
ed to  the  British  Court  of  Chancery,  to 
make  good  this  fund.  That  is  not  the 
question.  It  is  entirely  collateral.  But, 
what  he  did  do  was  this,  and  there 
stands  his  own  resolution,  offered  by 
himself  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  which,  if  carried  into  effect, 
would  have  released  the  State  of  Ar- 
kansas from  these  bonds,  or,  in  Mr. 
Davis's  own  words,  '  The  said  State 
shall  be  and  is  hereby  declared  to  bo 
absolved  from  the  promises  on  the  face  of 
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her  bonds,  by  which,  the  said  State 
heretofore  pledged  her  faith  for  the  due 
payment  of  the  principal  and  interest 
of  said  bonds.' 

Why  should  Congress  release  Arkan- 
sas from  the  payment  of  her  State  ob- 
ligations ?  Why  thus  justify  the  repu- 
diation of  her  bonds  ?  Can  any  other 
reason  be  assigned  than  this,  that  Mr. 
Jefferson  Davis  was  looking  to  the  re- 
pudiated bonds  of  Mississippi,  and 
was  endeavoring  to  establish  a  prece- 
dent, by  solemn  act  of  the  Congress,  by 
which,  if  adopted  as  a  principle,  Mis- 
sissippi, and  every  other  defaulting 
State,  could  be  justified  in  the  repudi- 
ation of  their  bonds  also.  It  is  to  the 
credit  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  that  Mr.  Davis's  resolution  was 
rejected  without  a  division,  and  with- 
out a  count.  When  it  is  recollected, 
that  at  this  very  time,  I,  as  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  was  appropriating  the 
five  per  cent,   found  payable  by  the 


Government  to  the  State  of  Arkansas 
toward  the  liquidation  of  these  bonds 
against  the  protest  of  that  State,  the 
further  meaning  of  these  movements 
will  be  clearly  perceived.  Had  this 
resolution  of  Mr.  Davis  passed  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress,  absolving  the  State 
of  Arkansas  from  the  payment  of  these 
bonds,  I  could,  of  course,  as  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  no  longer  have  with- 
held that  fund  from  the  State,  and  ap- 
propriated it,  so  far  as  it  went,  toward 
the  liquidation  of  the  interest  accrued 
and  accruing  on  these  bonds.  It  ap- 
pears, then,  by  conclusive  and  official 
evidence,  that  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis's  re- 
pudiation of  State  obligations,  was  not 
confined  to  his  own  State,  nor  even  to 
the  State  of  Arkansas  ;  but  that  he  de- 
sired to  make  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  by  solemn  act  of  Con- 
gress, a  party  directly  sanctioning  such 
atrocious  violations  of  State  faith  and 
State  obligations.  R.  J.  Walkee. 


•♦* 


APHORISMS 


NO.  III. 

Two  Rules. — To  get  safely  and  com- 
fortably through  the  world,  one  must 
observe  two  rules  :  first,  keep  your  eyes 
open  ;  second,  keep  them  shut. 

Not  to  see  the  actual  realities  of  our 
daily  existence,  is  the  part  of  a  fool. 

Not  to  notice  the  thousand  and  one 
petty  faults  of  others,  and  the  ever- 
recurring  petty  annoyances  of  our  cir- 
cumstances, is  the  part  of  a  wise  man. 

Even  injuries  intentionally  done  to 
us,  are  often  best  disposed  of  by  reso- 
lutely ignoring  them. 

So  of  evils  that  cannot  be  remedied 
— the  less  we  know  of  them  the  tetter. 


Not  to  see  an  ill  sight,  is  often  just  as 
good  as  to  remove  it  from  existence. 

We  need  only  to  add :  This  seeing 
and  not  seeing,  depends  very  much 
upon  the  will.  The  wolf  that  wills  it 
can  easily  see  the  lamb  disturbing  the 
water  that  he  drinks,  even  while  the 
lamb  is  below  him  on  the  bank  of  the 
stream ;  and  the  lamb,  by  a  stern  re- 
solve, can  refuse  to  see  the  injustice 
which  it  has  no  power  to  remedy.  The 
will  of  man  is  little  less  than  omnipo- 
tent in  the  wide  sphere  of  its  appro- 
priate power  ;  and  that  sphere  is  much 
wider  than  feeble-minded  people  may 
suppose. 
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Life  and  Correspondence  of  Theodore 
Parker,  Minister  of  the  Twenty-eighth 
Congregational  Society,  Boston.  By  John 
Weiss.  In  2  volumes.  New  York :  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  443  &  445  Broadway. 

A  work  of  two  large  octavo  volumes,  con- 
taining 1,020  pages,  with  two  portraits  of  Mr. 
Parker,  and  some  vignettes  on  wood.  The 
author  is  John  "Weiss,  and  the  biography  i3 
exceedingly  well  written,  a  great  deal  of  it 
being  given  directly  from  Mr.  Parker's  own 
letters  and  journals.  He  was  born  in  Massa- 
chusetts in  1810,  and  died  in  Italy  before  he 
had  completed  his  fiftieth  year.  He  was 
brought  up  on  his  father's  farm,  taught  school 
while  in  his  teens  to  provide  money  for  fur- 
ther progress,  prepared  himself  for  the  uni- 
versity, taught  a  higher  school  during  his 
college  course,  studied  the  classics,  acquired 
German,  French,  and  Spanish,  became  a 
divinity  student  in  Cambridge,  added  Danish, 
Swedish,  Arabic  and  Syriac,  Anglo-Saxon 
and  Modern  Greek,  was  ordained  a  Unitarian 
minister  in  1837,  and  settled  at  West  Rox- 
bury.  His  labors  were  great :  he  preached, 
lectured,  translated,  edited,  and  wrote.  His 
health  sank  under  his  arduous  mental  toil. 
He  went  abroad  to  regain  it,  and  died  in 
Florence  in  1860.  Whatever  we  may  think 
of  his  creed,  as  a  preacher  he  was  able  and 
earnest.  He  was  a  man  of  varied  gifts,  of 
wide  and  detailed  culture.  He  was  opposed 
to  slavery,  and  stood  in  bold  antagonism  to 
the  Fugitive  Slave  Law.  He  was  blamed, 
perhaps  maligned,  during  his  lifetime,  but 
posterity  will  acknowledge  him  as  a  man  of 
large  brain  and  generous  heart.  His  letters 
are  exceedingly  interesting,  touching  upon 
almost  every  subject  now  under  discussion. 

1  Would  you  be  good,  and  fill  each   human 
duty? 
One  art 's  enough  for  that — the  finest  art — 
See  but  the  good  in  every  human  heart.' 


Was  He  Successful?  A  Novel.  By 
Richard  B.  Kimrall,  Author  of  '  St. 
Leger,'  '  Undercurrents,'  '  Romance  of 
Student  Life,'  etc.  New  York  :  Carleton, 
publisher,  413  Broadway.  Leipsic:  Tauch- 
nitz.      1864. 

The  readers  of  The  Continental  have  been 
favored  with  the  first  perusal  of  this  moni- 
tory novel.  It  is  an  accurate  delineation  of 
men  and  manners  found  too  frequently  in 
our  midst,  and  the  moral  should  be  deeply 
graven  on  every  heart.  We  feel  the  more 
at  liberty  to  recommend  this  work,  as  it  was 
commenced  in  our  columns  before  the  present 
corps  of  editors  had  entered  upon  their 
labors,  and  we  cordially  wish  every  species 
of  success  to  Mr.  Kimball. 

Musical  Sketches.  By  Eliza  Polko.  Trans- 
lated from  the  sixth  German  edition,  by 
Fanny  Fuller.  Philadelphia  :  Frederick 
Leypoldt.     New  York  :  F.  W.  Christern. 

We  think  this  book  will  become  a  favorite 
with  our  people.  It  contains  sketches,  le- 
gends, and  traditions  of  many  of  the  great 
musicians.  Bach,  Gluck,  Mozart,  Mendels- 
sohn, Pergolesi,  Schubert,  Scarlatti,  Weber, 
Paganini,  Gretry,  Catalani,  Malibran,  Handel, 
Anderle,  Haydn,  Boieldieu,  Cimarosa,  Bee- 
thoven, Lully,  Berger,  etc.,  float  pleasantly 
through  its  fanciful  pages.  Romance  and 
reality  mingle  genially  together,  the  reality 
half  persuading  us  that  the  romance  is  true. 
It  is  appreciative  and  tender  in  the  original, 
and  the  translation  is  well  executed.  The 
vignette  of  the  music-making  cherubs  is  really 
beautiful. 

Husks.  Colonel  Floyd's  Wards.  By 
Marion  Harland.  New  York  :  Sheldon 
&  Co.,  33-5  Broadway. 

Few  young  writers  have  attained  so  sud- 
den a  popularity  as  Marion  Harland.  We 
believe  it  well  deserved.     Her  plots  are  in- 
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teresting,  her  characters  well  drawn,  her 
style  natural,  her  morals  unexceptionable. 
Of  the  two  tales  composing  the  present  vol- 
ume, we  prefer  '  Colonel  Floyd's  Wards.' 
The  interest  is  well  sustained,  and  Virginian 
society  and  manners  truthfully  depicted. 

Diary,  from  November  18,  1862,  to  October 
18,  1868.  By  Adam  Gurowski.  Volume 
Second.  New  York  :  Carleton,  publisher, 
413  Broadway. 

Has  Count  Gurowski's  course  toward  his 
own  unfortunate  country,  heroic  Poland, 
been  sufficiently  loyal  and  faithful  to  induce 
us  to  put  much  confidence  in  his  portraitures 
of  the  men  and  events  of  the  land  of  his 
adoption  ? 

The  Great  Consummation.  The  Millennial 
Rest  ;  or,  The  World  as  it  Will  Be.  By 
Bey.  John  Cumming,  D.  D.,  F.  B.  S.  E., 
Minister  of  the  Scottish  National  Church, 
Crown  Court,  Covent  Garden  ;  Author  of 
4  The  Great  Tribulation,'  and  '  The  Great 
Preparation.'  Second  Series.  New  York: 
Carleton,  publisher,  413  Broadway. 

The  writings  of  the  Bev.  Dr.  Cumming 
are  too  well  known  to  the  public  to  need 
any  characterization  at  our  hands.  His  style 
is  clear  and  simple,  and  we  believe  it  is  his 
desire  to  awaken  and  win  souls.  Although 
frequently  miscomprehending  the  dogmas  of 
the  Mother  Church,  he  is  neither  narrow  nor 
bigoted  in  his  religious  views.  In  the  vol- 
ume under  consideration,  he  takes  passages 
found  principally  in  Isaiah  and  Revelations 
as  texts  to  describe  the  Millennium  which  he 
believes  at  hand.  He  strives  to  inculcate  the 
lesson,  '  Be  ye  therefore  ready.'' 

Cudjo's  Cave.  By  J.  T.  Trowbridge,  Au- 
thor of  '  Neighbor  Jackwood,'  '  The  Drum- 
mer Boy,'  etc.     Boston  :  Tilton  &  Co. 

We  believe  Mr.  Trowbridge  has  achieved 
a  real  success  in  his  Cudjo.  The  plot  is  well 
conceived  and  sustained,  and  the  interest 
never  flags  from  the  first  page  to  the  last 
There  is  no  dull  reading  in  the  book,  no  in- 
terminable preludes  or  introductions.  We 
are  presented  in  the  very  first  chapter  to  the 
hero,  the  young  schoolmaster,  about  to  be 
tarred  and  feathered  by  a  brutal  mob.  And 
a  real  hero  he  proves  himself  in  his  gentle- 
ness, conscientiousness,  and  manly  moral  and 
physical  courage.  Carl,  the  German  boy,  is 
an  inimitable  picture  of  young  German  life 
and  character.     Toby,  the  house  negro,  is, 


in  his  mingled  stupidity,  cunning,  and  faith- 
fulness, drawn  to  the  life.  Nor  are  the 
negroes  of  the  cave  less  excellent.  Events 
hurry  forward,  different  characters  are 
strangely  grouped,  new  elements  and  capaci- 
ties constantly  developed,  while  truth  to  the 
original  conception  is  constantly  adhered  to. 
Graphic  descriptions  and  picturesque  situa- 
tions abound.  If  scenes  of  violence  occur, 
it  is  because  they  are  true  to  the  history  of 
the  hour.  We  close  by  extracting  the  clos- 
ing sentence  of  this  loyal  and  natural  novel : 
4  For  peaceful  days,  a  peaceful  and  sunny 
literature  :  and  may  Heaven  hasten  the  time 
when  there  shall  be  no  more  strife,  and  no 
more  human  bondage  ;  when,  under  the  folds 
of  the  starry  flag,  from  the  lake  chain  to  the 
gulf,  and  from  sea  to  sea,  freedom,  peace, 
and  righteousness  shall  reign ;  when  all  men 
shall  love  each  other,  and  the  nations  shall 
know  God  ! ' 

United  States  Wall  Atlas.  Constructed 
and  drawn  under  the  direction  of  A. 
Guyot,  by  Ernest  Sandoz.  New  York  : 
Published  by  Charles  Scribner,  124  Grand 

street. 

This  is  a  physical  map  of  the  United 
States,  giving  the  altitudes  (within  certain 
limits)  of  the  surface  of  the  land,  the  height 
of  the  principal  mountains,  the  courses  of 
the  ranges  and  also  of  the  rivers,  together 
with  many  other  interesting  particulars.  The 
principal  political  divisions  and  the  chief 
towns  are  also  indicated.  The  names  of  that 
profound  and  earnest  savant,  Prof.  A.  Guyot, 
and  of  his  talented  nephew,  E.  Sandoz,  are  a 
sufficient  guarantee  of  the  accuracy  and  ex- 
cellence of  this  useful  work. 

A  Budget  op  Fun  for  Little  Folks.  By 
Aunt  Maggie.  Boston :  Loring,  pub- 
lisher, 319  Washington  street. 

Jean  Belin  ;  or,  The  Adventures  of  a  Little 
French  Boy.  By  Alfred  de  Brehat. 
Translated  from  the  French.  Boston  : 
Loring,  publisher,  319  Washington  street. 
For  sale  by  0.  S.  Felt,  36  Walker  street, 
New  York. 

Two  very  pleasant  books  for  children. 
The  first  contains  the  adventures  of  a  knit- 
ting society,  interspersed  with  sundry  novel 
fairy  tales,  and  the  second  is  intended  to 
supply  the  need  felt  by  all  the  little  ones 
when  '  Robinson  Crusoe '  and  the  '  Swiss 
Family  Robinson '  have  been  exhausted.  The 
tale  is  lively  and  well  told,  and  the  charac 
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ters  natural  ami  ably  sustained.  We  notice 
in  both  works  an  occasional  inaccuracy  of 
expression.  Such  slight  blemishes  do  not 
materially  impair  the  excellence  of  these 
sprightly  volumes,  but  a  little  more  attention 
would  have  sufficed  to  render  them  entirely 
free  from  error.  The  examples  of  language 
placed  before  youth  cannot  be  too  carefully 
revised.  With  this  minute  exception,  we 
heartily  recommend  the  '  Budget  of  Fun ' 
and  •  Jean  Belin,'  especially  the  latter,  to  all 
young  people. 

Carrot-Pomade,  with  twenty-six  Illustra- 
tions by  Augustus  Hoppin.  '  Hair  ten 
carats  fine.'  New  York  :  James  G.  Greg- 
ory, publisher,  46  Walker  street. 

A  ludicrous  satire,  and  well  deserved,  on 
the  general  style  of  advertisements.  Hop- 
pin  is  too  well  known  to  need  laudation.  His 
illustrations  are  irresistibly  comic.  What 
could  be  happier  than  the  cupids  of  the 
brush  and  comb  on  the  frontispiece?  The 
poor  '  krittur  which  furnished  the  grease '  is 
well  conceived  and  executed. 

Poems.  By  Henry  Peterson.  Philadelphia: 
J.  B.  Lippincott. 

A  volume  of  graceful  verses.  We  quote 
its  dedication  :  '  To  the  members  of  that 
hard-working,  poorly  rewarded  editorial  pro- 
fession, who  make  so  many  reputations  for 
others,  and  so  few  for  themselves,  this  book 
is  respectfully  dedicated  by  one  of  the  fra- 
ternity.' '  Abra's  Vision  '  is  a  happy  render- 
ing of  Leigh  Hunt's  '  Abou  Ben  Adhem.' 

Appletons'  United  States  Postal  Guide  ; 
containing  the  Chief  Regulations  of  the 
P.ost  Office  ;  and  a  complete  List  of  Post 
Offices  throughout  the  United  States,  with 
other  information  for  the  People.  Pub- 
lished Quarterly.  New  York  :  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.,  443  &  445  Broadway.  One 
dollar  per  annum.     Price,  25  cents. 

This  volume  has  been  prepared  with  the 
sanction  of  Mr.  Blair,  Postmaster  General, 
and  is  an  authorized  medium  of  information 
between  the  Post  Office  Department  and  the 
public.  It  meets  a  want  very  generally  felt, 
and  will  be  welcomed  by  the  community  at 
large.  Its  table  of  contents  is  a  full  one  ;  we 
have  space  but  for  a  few  items  :  '  Officers,  and 
recent  Orders  of  the  Department ;  Rates  of 
'  Postage  to  Foreign  Countries  ;  Rates  of  Do- 
mestic Postage  ;  Date  of  Sailing  of  Foreign 


Steamers;  Establishment  of  Post  Offices; 
Mail  Contracts ;  Penalties  in  certain  cases; 
Suggestions  to  the  Public  ;  Time  occupied 
in  the  transmission  of  Letters;  Local  Post 
Office  Regulations  ;  List  of  Post  Offices  in 
the  United  States,  etc.  We  regard  the  con- 
densation of  important  and  indeed  almost 
necessary  information  as  of  great  value  to 
our  people. 

Legends  of  the  Birds.  By  Charles  God- 
frey Leland.  Illustrated  by  F.  Moras. 
Philadelphia :  Frederick  Leypoldt,  pub- 
lisher. New  York  :  for  sale  by  F.  W. 
Christern,  7G3  Broadway. 

An  exquisite  volume,  containing  illumin- 
ated pictures  of  the  Birds  of  the  Legends. 
Very  beautiful  are  the  legends,  tenderly  and 
simply  told  in  the  golden  words  of  a  poet. 
They  are  calculated  to  teach  us  humanity 
toward  the  winged  creatures  of  the  air,  so 
often  the  victims  of  our  cruel  sports.  We 
have  The  Swallow,  The  Eagle,  The  Robin,  The 
Cock,  The  Swan,  The  Falcon,  The  Wood 
Dove,  The  Humming  Bird,  The  Scarlet  Tan- 
nager,  The  Peacock,  and  The  Owl,  each  bird 
occupying  his  own  illuminated  page  ;  each 
with  his  own  simple  and  touching  legend. 
Mr.  Leland's  little  poems  will  speak  to  many 
a  heart,  and  many  a  mother  will  read  them 
aloud  to  the  wild  boys  begging  for  guns  to 
devastate  our  forests,  to  inspire  them  with 
mercy  for  these  flying  flowers,  these  musi- 
cians of  the  air.  Paper,  print,  type,  arab- 
esques, and  designs,  are  excellent.  We  hear- 
tily congratulate  Mr.  Leypoldt  on  the  beauty 
of  the  publication. 

Hand  Book  of  Calisthenics  and  Gymnas- 
tics :  A  Complete  Drill  Book  for  Schools, 
Families,  and  Gymnasiums.  With  Music 
to  accompany  the  Exercises.  Illustrated 
from  original  designs.  By  J.  Madison 
Watson.     New  York   and  Philadelphia: 


Schermerhorn,  Bancroft  &  Co. 
George  Sherwood.     1864. 


Chicago 


The  American  people  are  waking  up  to 
the  importance  of  physical  culture,  strug- 
gling to  develop  muscle,  to  strengthen  weak 
nerves,  and  to  build  up  national  bodily  vigor. 
The  purpose  of  the  volume  before  us  is  to 
solve  this  problem.  The  author  "  has  aimed 
to  make  it  a  complete  gymnastic  drill  book, 
with  words  of  command  and  classes  of  move- 
ments systematically  arranged,  embracing  all 
necessary  exercises  for  the  lungs,  the  voice, 
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the  organs  of  speech,  the  joints,  and  the 
muscles." 

Part  1st,  under  the  head  of  Vocal  Gym- 
nastics, treats  of  Respiration,  Phonetics, 
and  Elocution  ;  concise  and  clear  principles 
and  rules  are  given,  accompanied  by  ex- 
amples and  exercises  sufficiently  numerous 
to  enable  the  student  to  bring  them  com- 
pletely within  his  comprehension  and  under 
his  control.  We  regard  this  part  of  the 
work  before  us  as  exceedingly  important. 
To  read  aloud  well  is  one  of  the  rarest  of  ac- 
complishments, though  one  of  the  most  de- 
sirable, and  the  training  of  the  voice  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  attain  this  end.  When 
properly  pursued,  such  exercises  are  exceed- 
ingly invigorating.  '  In  forming  and  undula- 
ting the  voice,'  says  Dr.  Combe,  '  not  only 
the  chest,  but  also  the  diaphragm  and  ab- 
dominal muscles  are  in  constant  action,  and 
communicate  to  the  stomach  and  bowels  a 
healthy  and  agreeable  stimulus.'  The  poetic 
selections  are  made  with  great  taste,  and  are 
admirably  fitted  to  achieve  the  end  for  which 
they  are  designed. 

Part  2d,  under  the  head  of  Calisthenics, 
exhibits  a  varied  course  of  exercises  with- 
out the  aid  of  apparatus.  Pupils  are  taught 
to  beat  time,  and  use  is  thus  made  of  the 
magic  power  of  rhythmical  movement. 
Nineteen  pieces  of  piano  music  are  given, 
which  are  well  chosen,  and  appropriately 
introduced. 

Part  3d,  under  the  head  of  Gymnastics, 
presents  a  wider  collection  of  exercises  for 
wands,  dumb  bells,  Indian  clubs,  and  hand 
rings,  than  any  of  the  books  we  have  yet 
seen.  All  the  exercises  are  arranged  in  ac- 
cordance with  well-known  principles  of  An- 
atomy, Physiology,  and  Hygiene.  'In  pre- 
senting a  new  system  of  Calisthenics  and 
Gymnastics,  a  series  of  illustrations  from 
original  designs  is  indispensable.'  These 
are  remarkably  well  drawn  and  executed. 
Accent,  quantity,  with  Iambic,  Trochaic, 
Anapestic,  and  Dactylic  Rhythms,  are 
practically  given  in  the  work,  which,  should 
the  student  have  poetic  talent,  would  be  of 
great  use  to  him  in  making  his  own  verses, 
while  to  the  reader  of  poetry  a  knowledge 
of  them  is  indispensable. 

We  heartily  commend  this  book  to  the 
notice  of  our  readers — to  all  who  prize  phys- 
ical culture,  health,  and  symmetrical  educa- 


tion.    We  hope  it  may  find  its  way  into  our 
schools  and  families. 

Print,  paper,  and  the  mechanical  execu- 
tion of  this  valuable  Hand  Book  are  really 
excellent. 

Light  on  Shadowed  Paths.  By  T.  S.  Ar- 
thur, Author  of  'Ten  Nights  in  a  Bar 
Room,'  '  Steps  toward  Heaven,'  '  Golden 
Grain,'  etc.  New  York:  Carleton,  pub- 
lisher, 413  Broadway. 

The  books  of  T.  S.  Arthur  have  had  a 
very  wide  circulation  both  in  this  country 
and  in  England.  This  volume  is  composed 
of  thirty -three  short  tales,  well  calculated  to 
touch  and  soothe  the  popular  heart.  They 
are  tender,  moral,  and  simple. 
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The  Universalist  Quarterly.  Boston : 
Published  by  T.  Tompkins  &  Co.  New 
York:    H.  Lyon,  119  Nassau  street. 

Contents  :  The  Logic  and  the  End  of  the 
Rebellion.  The  Eastern  Church  and  Council 
of  Nice.  Salvation  in  Christ  not  Limited  to 
this  Life.  Contributions  of  Science  to  Re- 
ligion. History  of  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future 
Life.  Atheism  and  its  Exponents.  Formula 
of  Baptism.  The  Universalists  as  a  Christian 
Sect.  General  Review.  Recent  Publications. 
American  and  English  Quarterlies.     • 

The  North  American  Review,  January  1st, 
1864.  Editors  :  Prof.  James  Russell 
Lowell  and  Charles  Eliot  Norton,  Esqs. 
Boston  :  Crosby  &  Nichols,  117  Washing- 
ton street.  New  York  :  II.  Dexter,  Ham- 
ilton &  Co.,  Sinclair  Tousey,  and  D.  G. 
Francis. 

Contents  :  Ticknor's  Life  of  Prescott, 
The  Bible  and  Slavery.  The  Ambulance 
System.  The  Bibliotheca  Sacra.  Immorali- 
ty in  Politics.  The  Early  Life  of  Governor 
Winthrop.  The  Sanitary  Commission.  Re- 
nan's  Life  of  Jesus.  The  President's  Policy. 
Critical  Notices. 

The  Christian  Examiner.  —  Contents  : 
Weiss's  Life  of  Theodore  Parker.  Uhland. 
The  Patience  of  Hope.  Arthur  Schopen- 
hauer. The  System  and  Order  of  Christ's 
Ministry.  Ticknor's  Life  of  Prescott.  Our 
Ambulance  System.  The  Two  Messages. 
Review  of  Current  Literature.  New  Pub- 
lications Received.  Boston  :  By  the  Pro- 
prietors, at  Walker,  Wise  &  Co.'s,  245 
Washington  street. 
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ARTISTS1  RECEPTION. 

TnE  evening  of  February  4th,  1864,  will 
long  bo  remembered  as  the  occasion  of  one 
of  the  most  delightful  receptions  ever  given  in 
the  Tenth-street  Studio  Building.  The  Com- 
mittee deserve  great  praise  for  the  successful 
manner  in  which  they  tilled  without  crowd- 
ing the  pleasant  exhibition-room  and  the 
many  interesting  studios.  Their  task  was 
certainly  not  an  easy  one,  and  merits  imita- 
tion by  all  managers  of  social  entertain- 
ments. 

Want  of  space  must  for  the  present  pre- 
vent any  description  of  the  fine  works  ex- 
hibited ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  Committee 
— Whittrcdge,  McEntee,  Thompson,  as  well 
as  Gifford,  Eastman  Johnson,  Bierstadt, 
Beard,  the  Weirs,  Hazcltine,  William  Hart, 
Dana,  Leutze,  Gignoux,  Shattuck,  Brown, 
Suydam,  etc.,  were  all  worthily  represented. 
New  York  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  her 
artists. 

Amusing  incidents  were  not  wanting.  As 
we  stood  before  Beard's  '  Watchers '  (an 
impressive  representation  of  a  company  of 
crows  watching  the  last  struggles  of  a  dying 
deer),  we  heard  a  lady  ask  her  attendant  the 
meaning  of  the  picture  and  of  its  name. 
The  reply  was,  '  Why — do  you  not  see  ? 
Those  birds  are  owls,  and  they  are  asleep, 
and  the  deer  is  asleep  too,  and  so  they  are 
all  watchers  ! '  '  Ah  ! '  returned  the  lady, 
as  if  this  lucid  explanation  had  flooded  the 
subject  with  light.  We  were  accompanied 
by  a  very  bright  young  girl,  who,  desirous 
of  visiting  the  studio  of  Mr.  Church,  and 
disappointed  at  learning  that  it  had  not  been 
opened  to  the  guests  of  the  building,  ex- 
claimed, '  Heart  of  tie  Andes,  indeed ! 
Where  is  his  own  ?  '  No  lover  of  the  true 
and  the  beautiful  could  have  resisted  the 
pleading  of  those  earnest  blue  eyes.  We 
also  overheard  that  •  the  Tenth-street  boys 
hold  their  heads  mighty  high  !  '  Long  may 
they  continue  to  do  so,  and  long  may  suc- 
cess of  every  kind  crown  their  efforts, 
whether  as  artists  or  as  conscientious,  patri- 
otic men  ! 


GOUNOD'S  'FAUST.' 
Tins  opera  has  attracted  large  audiences 
wherever  it  has  been  represented,  and  has 
elicited  much  attention  and  criticism  frOrn 
the  musical  public.  Dwight's  Journal  of 
Music,  Boston,  January  23d,  contains  the 
best  review  of  its  merits  and  defects  which  we 
have  thus  far  chanced  to  meet.  Mr.  D wight 
gives  M.  Gounod  ample  credit  for  the  good 
judgment,  common  sense,  science,  taste, 
poetic  feeling,  rich  and  highly  dramatic  or- 
chestration, ingenious  musical  characteriza- 
tion of  individuals  and  situations,  and  the 
many  passages  of  beautiful  music  found  in 
this  elaborate  work,  but  denies  to  him  the 
highest  inspiration,  the  spontaneity  of  genius, 
and  the  attainment  of  any  very  lofty  ideal  in 
the  production  of  continuous,  elevated,  and 
soul-entrancing  melodies.  We  think  this  a 
pretty  fair  statement  of  the  facts  in  the  case. 
Mr.  Dwight,  however,  says :  c  Not  even  Mo- 
zart in '  Don  Juan '  had  so  great  a  subject ; '  and 
in  this  connection  we  feel  compelled  to  offer 
a  few  remarks.  We  think  every  great  com- 
poser owes  it  to  his  own  God-gift,  and  to  the 
human  beings  whom  he  is  to  influence,  not 
to  select  intrinsically  repulsive  subjects,  and 
such  have  we  found  both  '  Don  Juan '  and 
'  Faust.'  Now  we  are  not  morbidly  fastidious, 
and  we  well  know  the  freedom  that  must  be 
accorded  to  art,  that  it  may  have  ample  scope 
and  range  in  the  delineation  of  human  feel- 
ing and  romantic  situation ;  but  when  we  see 
a  representation  of  '  Don  Juan,'  we  instinc- 
tively strive  to  ignore  the  plot,  with  its 
odious  characters  (the  sensual  Don,  the 
coarse-minded  servant,  the  unwomanly,  man- 
seeking  Elvira,  the  vengeful  Anna,  the  in- 
significant Ottavio,  the  light-headed  and 
shallow-hearted  Zerlina),  and  live  only  in  the 
beautiful  music  which  the  prodigality  of  ge- 
nius has  wasted  upon  so  poor  a  theme.  Not 
even  that  libretto  could  degrade  the  pure, 
serious,  and  essentially  innocent  character  of 
Mozart's  conceptions ;  but,  in  turn,  his  re- 
fined musical  conception  has  been  unable  to 
lift  the  subject  from  the  mire  of  Da  Ponte's 
delineation.     We  know  that  page  after  page 
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has  been  written  to  unfold  the  mystic  mean- 
ings and  profound  philosophy  contained  in 
the  story,  but  our  observation  has  been,  that 
the  effect  of  the  whole  upon  pure  minds  is 
simply — disgust.  The  musical  grandeur  of 
the  finale  rarely  saves  its  becoming  ludicrous 
in  the  representation,  and  the  good  joke  of  a 
life  of  unblushing  immorality  is  in  no  way 
lessened  by  the  appearance  of  demons,  in 
whose  existence  half  the  world  (at  least  of 
of  opera  goers)  has  ceased  to  believe. 

The  '  Faust '  is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  bad. 
The  undisguised  sensuality  of  Faust,  both  in 
Goethe's  drama  and  in  the  operatic  rendering, 
is  such  that  it  nearly  destroys  our  sympathy 
with  Margaret,  and  scenes  that  should  be 
pathetic  are  either  merely  repulsive,  or  ex- 
cite our  indignation  to  such  a  degree  that  we 
'  turn  all  our  tears  to  sparks  of  fire.' 

Nothing  but  loathing  can  attend  the  open, 
deliberate,  and  utterly  gross  destruction  of 
virtue  as  planned  and  executed  by  that  miser- 
able libertine.  Mephistopheles  himself  is 
scarcely  more  corrupt,  and  the  representa- 
tion of  these  two  great  poisonous  spiders, 
weaving  their  meshes  round  their  unfortunate 
and  but  too  easy  prey,  can  never  in  any  sense 
impress  us  as  lofty  specimens  of  high  art. 

How  different  is  the  plot  of  '  Fidelio,'  where 
one  can  yield  oneself  to  the  beauty  of  the 
music  and  the  pathos  of  the  story  without  a 
single  jarring  sensation ! 

Let  the  masters  then  beware  !  Music  is 
essentially  pure,  and  should  never  by  great 
minds  be  wedded  to  coarse  ideas.  The  sub- 
ject must  have  an  influence  upon  the  im- 
mortality of  the  work.  The  really  noble  and 
truly  art-loving  men  and  women  of  all  coun- 
tries will,  as  they  advance  in  mental  cultiva- 
tion and  comprehension  of  the  higher  aims 
of  art,  banish  such  gross  delineations  and 
festering  moral  sores  from  the  stage,  and  fine 
musical  works  thus  sullied  will  continue  to 
live  solely  as  represented  by  such  instrument 
or  instruments  as  may  best  be  calculated  to 
express  their  real  value  and  meaning. 

We  go  to  the  opera  for  relaxation,  im- 
provement, and  enjoyment,  and  none  of  these 
can  be  found  in  the  spectacle  of  noble  means 
perverted  to  corrupt  ends.  May  the  day 
soon  come  when  such  important  channels  of 
public  amusement  and  instruction  may  be 
guided  by  a  refined  taste  and  correct  views 
of  the  intimate  connection  between  the  Beau- 
tiful and  the  Absolute  Good  ! 


THE  DEATH  OF  COLONEL  SHAW. 
By  Isabella  McFarlane. 

Loud  rang  the  voice  of  the  chieftain, 
As  the  Fifty-fourth  rushed  on  : 

'  Charge  on  the  guns  of  Wagner, 
Charge — and  the  fort  is  won  ! ' 

On — like  a  wave  of  the  ocean, 

Dashing  against  a  rock  ! — 
Back — ah  !  back — all  broken, 

Like  a  wave  from  the  fruitless  shock. 

Thus  from  the  guns  of  Wagner 
The  Fifty-fourth  surged  back : 

But  the  voice  of  their  brave  young  chieftain 
Checked  not  their  backward  track 

For  there,  on  the  sands  by  Wagner, 

The  gallant  Shaw  lay  low, 
'Midst  a  heap  of  his  brave  black  soldiers. 

Left  in  the  hands  of  the  foe. 

Not  a  flag  was  lowered  in  his  honor, 
Not  a  gun  its  deep  voice  gave, 

When,  on  the  sands  by  Wagner, 
Shaw  was  laid  in  the  grave. 

Not  a  friend  stood  over  his  coffin, 
Shedding  tears  on  his  gory  breast ; 

But  instead,  was  curse  and  insult, 
Cruel  laughter,  ribald  jest. 

Wide  and  deep  was  the  trench  they  hollowed, 
Where  the  gallant  Shaw  was  laid,    • 

With  forty  negro  soldiers 
Piled  over  his  noble  head. 

Yes,  forty  negro  soldiers, 

Whose  hearts  were  hearts  of  steel, 

Who  had  fought  in  the  cause  of  freedom, 
Who  had  died  for  their  country's  weal. 

Was  it  then  so  great  dishonor 

For  that  chief  so  young  and  brave — 

Who  had  led  them  en  to  the  battle- 
To  be  with  them  in  the  grave  ? 

Nay — most  just  was  the  mandate 
That  in  death  they  should  not  part, 

For  he  loved  his  poor  black  brothers, 
With  a  true  and  steadfast  heart. 

Move  not  his  honored  ashes — 
Let  him  slumber  where  he  lies, 

Till  the  voice  of  the  great  Archangel 
Sounds  the  trumpet-call  to  the  skies !  * 

*  'Buried  with  his  niggers.1  Such  was  the  answer 
of  the  rebel  commander  at  Charleston  to  General 
Gillmore1s  demand  for  the  body  of  Colonel  Shaw, 
who  commanded  the  54th  Massachusetts,  one  of  tho 
first  negro  regiments  organized,  and  was  killed  in 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  carry  Fort  "Wagner  by 
assault. 
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London,  10  Half  Moon  Street,  Piccadilly, 
February  8th,  1864. 

In  niy  third  and  fourth  letters  on 
American  finances  and  resources,  the 
following  comparisons  "were  instituted  : 
Massachusetts  and  New  Jersey,  Free 
States,  with  Maryland  and  South  Caro- 
lina, Slave  States  ;  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania, Free  States,  with  Virginia, 
Slave  State  ;  Rhode  Island,  Free  State, 
with  Delaware,  Slave  State ;  Illinois, 
Free  State,  with  Missouri,  Slave  State ; 
the  Free  States  of  1790,  with  the  Slave 
States  of  that  day ;  the  Free  States  of 
1860,  with  the  Slave  States  of  that  date. 
These  comparisons  were  based  on  the 
official  returns  of  the  Census  of  the 
United  States,  and  exhibited  in  each 
case  and  in  the  aggregate  the  same  in- 
variable result,  the  vastly  superior  prog- 
ress of  the  Free  States  in  wealth,  pop- 
ulation, and  education. 

I  will  now  institute  one  other  com- 
parison, Kentucky,  slaveholding,  with 
Ohio,  a  Free  State. 

Kentucky — population  in  1790,  73,- 
077 ;  Ohio,  none.  1800 :  Kentucky, 
220,955  ;  Ohio,  45,365.  1860  :  Ken- 
tucky, 1,155,684  ;  Ohio,  2,339,502.  We 
must  institute  the  comparison  from 
1800,  as  Ohio  was  a  wilderness  in  1790, 
when  Kentucky  had  a  population  of 
vol.  v. — 33 


73,077.  In  Kentucky,  the  ratio  of  in- 
crease of  population  from  1800  to  1860 
was  527.98  per  cent.,  and  in  the  same 
period  in  Ohio  5,057.08.  (Table  1,  Cen- 
sus 1860.)  Thus  from  1800  to  1860 
Ohio  increased  in  nearly  tenfold  the 
ratio  of  Kentucky. 

Wealth.— By  Tables  33  and  36, 
Census  of  1860,  the  value  of  the  prod- 
uct of  1859  was  as  follows  : 

Ohio, $337,619,000 

Kentucky, 115,408,000 

Per  Capita. 

Ohio, $144  31 

Kentucky, 99  92 

Thus  is  it,  that,  while  in  1790  and 
1800  Kentucky  was  so  very  far  in  ad- 
vance of  Ohio,  yet,  in  1860,  so  vast 
was  the  advance  of  Ohio  as  compared 
with  Kentucky,  that  the  value  of  the 
product  of  Ohio  was  nearly  triple  that 
of  Kentucky,  and,  per  capita,  much 
more  than  one  third  greater.  No  rea- 
son can  be  assigned  for  these  remark- 
able results,  except  that  Kentucky  was 
slaveholding,  and  Ohio  a  Free  State. 

Their  area  is  nearly  the  same,  and 
they  are  adjacent  States ;  the  soil  of 
Kentucky  is  quite  equal  to  that  of 
Ohio,  the  climate  better  for  crops  and 
stock,  and  the  products  more  various. 
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We  have  seen  the  actual  results  in 
1860,  but  if  Kentucky  had  increased  in 
population  from  1800  to  1860  in  the 
same  ratio  as  Ohio,  Kentucky  then 
would  have  numbered  11,175,970,  or 
nearly  ten  times  her  present  popula- 
tion ;  and  if  the  product  had  been  the 
same  as  in  Ohio,  per  capita,  the  value 
would  have  been  $1,612,804,230,  or  more 

than  fourteen  times  greater  than  the 
result.  Thus  it  is  demonstrated  by  the 
official  Tables  of  the  Census  of  the 
United  States,  that  if  Kentucky  had 
increased  in  wealth  and  population 
from  1800  to  1860  in  the  same  ratio  as 
Ohio,  the  results  would  have  been  as 
follows : 

Kentucky :  population  in  1860,  11,- 
175,970 ;  actual  population  in  1860, 
1,155,684 ;  value  of  products  in  1860, 
$1,612,804,230;  actual  value  in  1860, 
$115,408,000. 

Some  attempt  has  been  made  to  ac- 
count for  these  marvellous  results,  by 
stating  that  Ohio  has  a  border  on  one 
of  the  lakes,  and  Kentucky  has  not. 
But  to  this  it  may  be  replied,  that 
Kentucky  borders  for  twice  the  distance 
on  the  Ohio  River,  has  a  large  front  on 
the  Mississippi  River,  and  embraces 
within  her  limits  those  noble  streams, 
the  Cumberland  and  Tennessee  Rivers, 
making,  together  with  the  Big  Sandy, 
Licking,  Kentucky,  Green,  and  Barren 
Rivers,  the  natural  advantages  of  Ken- 
tucky for  navigation,  superior  to  those 
of  Ohio.  But  a  conclusive  answer  to 
this  argument  is  found  in  the  fact  that, 
omitting  all  the  counties  of  Ohio  with- 
in the  lake  region,  the  remainder,  with- 
in the  valley  of  the  Ohio  River,  con- 
tain a  population  more  than  one  half 
greater  than  that  of  the  whole  State  of 
Kentucky. 

Lands. — The  farm  lands,  improved 
and  unimproved,  of  Ohio,  in  1860,  were 
worth  $666,564,171.  The  number  of 
acres  20,741,138,  value  per  acre  $32.13. 
(Census  of  1860,  p.  197,  Table  36.)  The 
farm  lands  of  Kentucky,  improved  and 
unimproved,  were  worth  $291,496,953, 
the  number  of  acres  19,163,276,  worth 


per  acre  $15.21.  (II).)  Difference  in 
favor  of  Ohio,  $375,067,165.  But  if  to 
this  we  add  the  difference  between  the 
value  of  the  town  and  city  lots  and  un- 
occupied lands  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky, 
the  sum  is  $125,009,000,  which  added 
to  the  former  sum  ($375,067,165)  makes 
the  difference  in  favor  of  Ohio  $500,- 
076,165,  when  comparing  the  value  of 
all  her  lands  with  those  of  Kentucky. 
We  have  seen  that  the  value  of  the 
products  in  1860  was,  Ohio  $337,619,- 
000,  Kentucky  $115,408,000.  But 
these  products  embrace  only  agricul- 
ture, manufactures,  the  mines,  and  fish- 
eries. 

We  have  no  complete  tables  for  com- 
merce in  either  State,  but  the  canals 
and  railroads  are  as  follows  (Census 
of  1860,  No.  38,  pp.  225,  226,  233)  : 
Ohio:  Miles  of  railroad,  3,016.83;  cost 
of  construction,  $113,299,514.  Ken- 
tucky :  Miles  of  railroad,  569.93  ;  cost 
of  construction,  $19,068,477.  Estimat- 
ed value  of  freight  transported  on  these 
railroads  in  1860:  Ohio,  $502,105,000; 
Kentucky,  $48,708,000.  On  the  1st  of 
January,  1864,  the  number  of  miles  of 
railroad  in  operation  in  Ohio  was 
3,356.74,  costing  $130,454,383,  showing 
a  large  increase  since  1860,  while  in 
Kentucky  there  was  none.  (Amer.  R. 
R.  Journal,  p.  61,  vol.  37.)  Canals  in 
1860  (Census  Table  39):  Ohio,  906 
miles  ;  Kentucky,  two  and  a  half  miles. 
These  Tables  all  prove  how  vast  has 
been  the  increase  of  the  wealth  of  Ohio 
as  compared  with  Kentucky. 

Let  us  now  examine  some  of  the  edu- 
cational statistics. 

By  Census  Table  37,  giving  the  news- 
papers and  periodicals  in  the  United 
States  in  1860,  the  whole  number  of 
that  year  was  4,051,  of  which  only  879 
were  in  the  Slave  States ;  total  number 
of  copies  circulated  that  year  in  the 
United  States,  927,951,548,  of  which 
number  there  were  circulated  in  the 
Slave  States  only  167,917,188.  This 
Table  shows  the  total  number  of  news- 
papers and  periodicals  published  in 
Ohio  in  1859  was  340,  and  the  number 
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of  copies  circulated  that  year  in  that 
State  was  71,767,742.  In  Kentucky, 
the  number  of  newspapers  and  periodi- 
cals published  in  1859  was  77,  and  the 
number  of  copies  circulated  that  year 
was  13,504,044,  while  South  Carolina, 
professing  to  instruct  and  control  the 
nation,  had  a  circulation  of  3,654,840, 
although  South  Carolina,  in  1790,  had 
a  population  of  249,073,  when  Ohio 
was  a  wilderness,  and  Kentucky  num- 
bered only  73,077. 

As  regards  education,  we  must  take 
the  Tables  for  the  Census  of  1850,  those 
for  1860  not  having  been  yet  pub- 
lished. 

By  Table  144,  Census  of  1850,  the 
total  number  of  pupils  in  public  and 
private  schools,  colleges,  and  acade- 
mies, was  for  that  year  as  follows : 
Ohio,  502,820.  Kentucky,  85,914.  Per- 
centage of  native  free  population  who 
cannot  read  or  write  (Table  155),  Ohio 
3.24;  Kentucky,  9.12;  Slave  States, 
native  white  adults  who  cannot  read 
or  write,  ratio  17.23  ;  Free  States,  4.12. 
(Table  157.)  If  we  include  slaves, 
more  than  one  half  the  adults  of  the 
Slave  States  cannot  read  or  write.  In- 
deed, it  is  made  by  law  in  the  Slave 
States  a  crime  (severely  punished)  to 
teach  any  slave  to  read  or  write.  These 
Tables  also  show  that  in  South  Caro- 
lina, the  great  leader  of  secession,  (in- 
cluding slaves)  more  than  three  fourths 
of  the  people  can  neither  read  nor 
write.  Such  is  the  State,  rejoicing  in 
the  barbarism  of  ignorance  and  slavery, 
exulting  in  the  hope  of  reviving  the 
African  slave  trade,  whose  chief  city 
witnesses  each  week  the  auction  of 
slaves  as  chattels,  and  whose  news- 
papers, for  more  than  a  century,  are 
filled  with  daily  advertisements  by  their 
masters  of  runaway  slaves,  describing 
the  brands  and  mutilations  to  which 
they  have  been  subjected ;  that  passed 
the  first  secession  ordinance,  and  com- 
menced the  war  upon  the  Union  by 
firing  upon  the  Federal  flag  and  garri- 
son of  Sumter.  Yet  it  is  the  pre- 
tended advocates  of  peace  that  justify 


this  war  upon  the  Union,  and  insist 
that  it  shall  submit  to  dismemberment 
without  a  struggle,  and  permit  sla- 
very to  be  extended  over  nearly  one 
half  the  national  territory,  purchased 
by  the  blood  and  treasure  of  the  nation. 
Such  a  submission  to  disintegration 
and  ruin — such  a  capitulation  to  sla- 
very, would  have  been  base  and  cow- 
ardly. It  would  have  justly  merited 
for  us  the  scorn  of  the  present,  the  con- 
tempt of  the  future,  the  denunciation 
of  history,  and  the  execration  of  man- 
kind. Despots  would  have  exultingly 
announced  that  '  man  is  incapable  of 
self-government ; '  while  the  heroes 
and  patriots  in  other  countries,  who, 
cheered  and  guided  by  the  light  of  our 
example,  had  struggled  in  the  cause  of 
popular  liberty,  would  have  sunk  de- 
spairingly from  the  conflict.  This  is 
our  real  offence  to  European  oligarchy, 
that  we  will  crush  this  foul  rebellion, 
extinguish  the  slavery  by  wdiich  it  was 
caused,  make  the  Union  stronger  and 
more  harmonious,  and  thus  give  a  new 
impulse  and  an  irresistible  moral  influ- 
ence and  power  to  free  institutions. 

Let  me  recapitulate  some  of  the  facts 
referred  to  in  these  letters,  and  estab- 
lished by  the  Census  of  the  United 
States. 

Area  of  the  United  States,  3,250,000 
square  miles,  exceeding  that  of  all  Eu- 
rope— all  compact  and  contiguous,  with 
richer  lands,  more  mineral  resources,  a 
climate  more  salubrious,  more  numer- 
ous and  better  harbors,  more  various 
products,  and  increasing  in  wealth  and 
population  more  rapidly  than  any  other 
country. 

Our  ocean  shore  line,  includ- 
ing bays,  sounds,  and  rivers, 
up    to    the    head    of    tide     Miles. 

water 33,663 

Lake  shore  line 3,6243 

Shore  line  of  Mississippi  River 
and  its  tributaries  above  tide 

water 35,644 

Shore  line  of  all  our  other  riv- 
ers above  tide  water  is     .     .     49.857 

Total,     122,784 
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Our  country,  then,  is  better  watered 
than  any  other,  and  has  more  navigable 
streams,  and  greater  hydraulic  power. 

We  have  completed  since  1790,  5,782 
miles  of  canal,  costing  $148,000,000; 
and  33,860  miles  of  railroad  (more  than 
all  the  rest  of  the  world),  costing  $1,625,- 
952,215.  (Amer.  R.  R.  Journal,  1864, 
No.  1,448,  vol.  37,  p.  61.) 

Our  land  lines  of  telegraph  exceed 
those  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  the 
single  line  from  New  York  to  San 
Francisco  being  3,500  miles.  Our 
mines  of  coal,  according  to  Sir  William 
Armstrong,  the  highest  British  authori- 
ty, are  thirty-two  times  as  great  as  those 
of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Annual  product  of  our  mines  of  gold 
and  silver,  $100,000,000,  estimated  at 
$150,000,000  per  annum  by  our  Com- 
missioner of  the  General  Land  Office, 
when  the  Pacific  railroad  shall  be  com- 
pleted. 

Public  lands  unsold,  belonging  to 
the  Federal  Government,  1,055,911,288 
acres,  being  1,649,861  square  miles,  and 
more  than  thirty-two  times  the  extent 
of  England. 

Immigration  to  the  United  States 
from  1850  to  1860,  2,598,216,  adding 
to  our  national  wealth  during  that  dec- 
ade $1,430,000,000. 

Education  —  granted  by  Congress 
since  1790  for  the  purposes  of  public 
schools — two  sections  (1,280  acres)  in 
every  township  (23,040  acres),  in  all 
1,450,000,000  acres  of  public  lands;  one 
eighteenth  part  given,  being  80,555,- 
555  acres,  worth  at  the  minimum  price 
of  $1.25  per  acre,  $100,694,443— the 
real  value,  however,  was  much  greater. 

Granted  by  Congress  for  colleges  and 
universities,  12,080,000  acres,  including 
3,553,824  given  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  the  State  of  Temiessee,  worth, 
at  the  minimum  price  of  $1.25  per 
acre,  $15,100,000,  which  is  much  below 
their  true  value. 

Total  in  public  lands  granted  by 
Federal  Government  for  education,  92,- 
635,555  acres ;  minimum  value,  $115,- 
794,443. 


In  1836,  after  full  payment  of  the 
entire  principal  and  interest  of  the  pub- 
lic debt,  there  remained  in  the  Federal 
Treasury  a  surplus  of  $38,000,000,  of 
which  about  one  half,  $19,000,000,  was 
devoted  to  educational  purposes. 

Total  Federal  appropriations  since 
1790  for  education,  $134,794,443. 

This  is  exclusive  of  the  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars  expended  by  the  Federal 
Government  for  military  and  naval 
schools,  etc.,  at  West  Point,  Washing- 
ton, Annapolis,  and  Newport.  Besides 
these  Federal  donations,  there  has  been 
granted  by  States,  Territories,  counties, 
towns,  and  cities  of  the  Union  for  edu- 
cation, since  1790  (partly  estimated) 
$148,000,000.  Grand  total  by  States 
and  Federal  Government  appropriated 
in  the  United  States  since  1790,  for  edu- 
cation, $282,794,443.  This  is  indepen- 
dent of  numerous  private  donations  for 
the  same  purpose,  that  by  Mr.  Girard 
exceeding  $1,500,000,  and  that  by  Mr. 
Smithson  exceeding  $500,000.  It  is 
then  a  fact  that  the  Governments  of  the 
United  States,  State  and  Federal,  since 
1790,  have  appropriated  for  education 
more  money  than  ail  the  other  Govern- 
ments of  the  world  combined  during 
the  same  period.  This  is  a  stupendous 
fact,  and  one  of  the  main  causes  of  our 
wonderful  progress  and  prosperity. 
We  believe  that  '  knowledge  is  power,' 
and  have  appropriated  nearly  $300,000,- 
000,  during  the  last  seventy-four  years, 
in  aid  of  the  grand  experiment.  We 
believe  that  '  man  is  capable  of  self- 
government,'  but  only  when  educated 
and  enlightened.  We  believe  that  the 
power  and  wealth  and  progress  of  na- 
tions increase  in  proportion  to  the  edu- 
cation and  enlightenment  of  the  masses. 
We  believe  in  intellectual  as  well  as 
machine  and  muscular  power,  and  that 
when  the  millions  are  educated,  and 
work  with  their  heads  as  well  as  their 
hands,  the  progress  of  the  nation  will 
be  most  rapid.  Our  patent  office  is  a 
wonderful  illustration  of  this  principle, 
showing  on  the  part  of  our  industrial 
classes  more  valuable   inventions   and 
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discoveries,  annually,  than  are  pro- 
duced by  the  workingmen  of  all  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

Population, 

In  1790, 3,922,827 

"  1800, 5,305,937 

M  1810, 7,289,814 

11  1820, 9,638,191 

"  1830, 12,800,020 

"   1840, 17,069,453 

"  1850, 23,191,876 

"  1860, 31,445,080 

Ratio  of  Increase. — From  1790  to 
1800,  35.02  ;  from  1800  to  1810,  36.45  ; 
from  1810  to  1820,  33.13  ;  from  1820  to 
1830,  33.49  ;  from  1830  to  1840,  32.67  ; 
from  1840  to  1850,  35.87;  from  1850 
to  1860,  35.59.  Thus  it  appears  (omit- 
ting territorial  acquisitions)  that  our 
ratio  of  increase  was  much  greater  from 
1850  to  1860  than  during  any  preceding 
decade.  This  was  the  result  of  aug- 
mented immigration,  which  is  still  to 
go  on  with  increased  power  for  many 
years.  Making  allowance  for  all  prob- 
able contingencies,  and  reducing  the 
decennial  increase  from  35.59  to  three 
per  cent,  per  annum,  our  able  and  ex- 
jjerienced  Superintendent  of  the  Census, 
in  his  last  official  report,  of  20th  May, 
1862,  gives  his  own  estimate  of  the  fu- 
ture population  of  the  United  States  : 

1870 42,328,432 

1880, 56,450,241 

1890, 77,263,989 

1900, 100,355,802 

That,  in  view  of  our  new  Homestead 
law — our  high  wages — the  extinction 
of  slavery — increased  confidence  in  our 
institutions — and  augmented  immigra- 
tion, these  results  will  be  achieved,  can 
scarcely  be  doubted.  As  population 
becomes  more  dense  in  Europe,  there 
will  be  an  increased  immigration  to 
our  Union,  and  each  new  settler  writes 
to  his  friends  abroad,  and  often  remits 
money  to  induce  them  to  join  him  in 
his  Western  home.  The  electric  ocean 
telegraph  will  soon  unite  Europe  with 
America,  and  improved  communica- 
tions are  constantly  shortening  the  du- 


ration of  the  voyage  and  diminishing 
the  expense.  Besides,  this  war  has 
made  us  much  better  known  to  the 
European  masses,  who,  everywhere,  with 
great  unanimity  and  enthusiasm  sustain 
our  cause,  and,  with  slavery  extin- 
guished, will  still  more  prefer  our  insti- 
tutions. 

From  all  these  causes  there  will  be 
an  augmented  exodus  from  Europe  to 
America,  when  our  rebellion  is  sup- 
pressed, and  slavery  overthrown.  Be- 
sides, the  President  of  the  United 
States  now  proposes  appropriations  of 
money  by  Congress  in  aid  of  immigra- 
tion, and  such  will  become  the  policy 
of  our  Government.  "We  have  seen  the 
official  estimate  made  by  our  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Census,  but  if  we  take 
the  ratio  of  increase  of  the  last  decade, 
the  result  would  be  as  follows  : 

1870, 42,636,858 

1880, 57,791,315 

1890, 78,359,243 

1900, 106,247,297 

The  estimate  of  the  Superintendent 
is,  therefore,  six  millions  less  than  ac- 
cording to  the  ratio  from  1850  to  1860, 
and  much  less  than  from  1790  to  1860. 

When  we  reflect  that  if,  as  densely 
settled  as  Massachusetts,  our  popula- 
tion would  exceed  513,000,000,  or  if 
numbering  as  many  to  the  square  mile  as 
England,  our  inhabitants  would  then 
be  more  than  twelve  hundred  millions, 
the  estimate  of  100,000,000  for  the  year 
1900  cannot  be  regarded  as  improbable. 

Our  national  wealth  was 

in  1850, $7,135,780,228 

In  1860, $16,159,616,068 

Increase  from  1850  to  1860,  126.45 
per  cent. 

At  the  same  rate  of  increase  for  the 
four  succeeding  decades,  the  result 
would  be : 

In  1870, $36,593,450,585 

"  1880, 82,865,868,849 

"  1890, 187,314,053,225 

11  1900, 423,330,438,288 
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Tonnage.  Total  number  of  copies  of  our  news- 

In  1841, 1,368,127  tons.  papers  and  periodicals  circulated  in  the 

"   iSol, 3,772,439     "  United    States  in    1860,    927,951,548, 

1861, 5,539,812     "  exceeding  that  of  all  the  rest  of  the 

At  the  same  rate  of  increase  as  from  world. 
1851  to  1861,  the  result  would  be  : 

In  1871, 8,134,578  tons.  Let  us  now  recapitulate  the  results 

"  1881, 11,952,817     "  from  our  Census,  founded  on  a  compari 

"1891, 17,541,514     "  son  of  the  Slave  and  Free  States. 

"  1901, 25,758,948     " 

Massachusetts. — Free  State.  Maryland  — Slave  State. 

Area,  7,800  square  miles 11,124  square  miles. 

Population  in  1790,  378,717 319,728. 

"  1860,1,231,066 687,049. 

Products  in  1859,  $287,000,000 $66,000,000. 

"       per  capita,  $235 $96. 

Eailroads,  1,340  miles 380  miles. 

"         cost,  $61,857,203 $21,387,157. 

Freight  of  1860,  $500,524,201 $101,111,348. 

Tonnage  built  in  1860,  34,460  tons 7,789. 

Bank  capital,  $64,519,200 $12,568,962. 

Imports  and  exports,  $58,190,816 $18,786,323. 

Value  of  property,  $815,237,433 $376,919,944. 

Gross  profit  on  capital,  35  per  cent 17  per  cent. 

Copies  of  press  circulated  in  1860,  102,000,760  . . .  20,723,472. 

Pupils  at  public  schools  in  1860,  176,475 33,254, 

Volumes  in  public  libraries,  684,015 125,042. 

Value  of  churches,  $10,206,000 $3,947,884. 

New  York. — Free  State.  Virginia.- -Slave  State. 

Area,  47,000  square  miles 61,352  square  miles. 

Population  in  1790,  340,120 748,308. 

"  1860,3,880,735 1,596,318. 

Product  of  1859,  $606,000,000 $120,000,000, 

Per  capita,  $156 $75. 

Gross  profit  on  capital,  34  per  cent 15  per  cent. 

Value  per  acre  of  farm  lands,  $38.26 $11.91. 

Railroads,  2,842  miles 1,771  miles. 

"         cost  of  construction,  $138,395,055 $64,958,807. 

Freight  in  1860,  $579,681,790 $110,000,000. 

Canals,  1,038  miles 178  miles. 

"      cost,  $67,567,972 $7,817,000. 

Tonnage  built  in  1860,  31,936 4,372. 

Bank  capital,  $111,441,320 $16,005,156. 

Exports  and  imports,  1860,  $394,045,326 $7,184,273. 

Copies  of  press  circulated  in  1860,  320,980,884  . . .  26,772,518. 

Pupils  at  public  schools  in  1860,  675,221 67,428. 

Volumes  in  public  libraries,  1,760,820 88,462. 

Value  of  churches,  $21,539,561 $2,002,220. 

Percentage  of  native  free  population  who  cannot 

read  or  write,  1.87 19.90. 
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Compare  the  column  as  regards  Vir-  $38.91.     Railroads,  2, GOO  miles,  costing 

gillia    with    the   returns    for   Pennsyl-  $147,483,410.    Canals,  1,259  miles,  coet- 

vuuia,   and   the    result   is  nearly  as  re-  ing  $42,015,000.    Tonnage  built  in  18G0, 

markable  as  that  of  New  York.  21,G15  tons.    Bank  capital,  $25,505,582. 

Pennsylvania,  area  4G,000,  population  Exports     and     imports,     $20,262,G08. 

in  1790,    434,373;  in    18G0,   2,900,115.  Copiesof  press  circulated  in  1860, 116,- 

Products   of    1859,   $399,600,000,    per  094,480.    Pupils  at  public  schools,  413,- 

cajnta,  $138,  profit  on  capital,  22  per  706.    Volumes  in  public  libraries,  363,- 

ceut.     Value  of  farm  lands  per  acre,  400.     Value  of  churches,  $11,853,291. 

Illinois. — Free  State.  Missouri. — Slave  State. 

Area,  55,405  square  miles 67,3S0  square  miles. 

Population,  1810,  12,282 20,845. 

"  1860,1,711,951 1,182,012. 

Ratio  of  increase  from  1810  to  1860,  13,838  per  ct.  5,570. 

Railroads  in  operation  in  1S60,  2,868  miles 817  miles. 

Ditto,  1st  of  January,  1864,  3,080  miles 914  miles. 

Value  of  farm  lands,  1860,  $432,531,072 $230,632,126. 

Canals,  102  miles none. 

Ratio  of  increased  value  of  property  from  1850  to 

1S60,  458  per  cent 265  per  cent. 

At  same  ratio  from  1860  to  1S70,  as  from  1850 

to    1860,    total    wealth   in    1870    would    be 

63,993,000,000 $1,329,000,000. 

Rhode  Island. — Free  Slate.  Delaware. — Slave  State. 

Area,  1,306  square  miles 2,120  square  miles. 

Population  in  1792,  69,110 59,096. 

"  1860,174,520 112,216. 

Product  in  1859,  $52,400,000 $16,100,000. 

Value  of  property  in  1860,  $135,000,000 $46,242,181. 

Bank  capital,  $20,865,569 $1,640,675. 

Copies  of  press  issued  in  1860,  5,289,280 1,010,776. 

Pupils  at  public  schools,  23,130 8,970. 

Volumes  in  public  libraries,  104,342 17,950. 

Pupils  at  colleges  and  academies,  3,664 764. 

Percentage  of  native  free  adults  who  cannot  read 

or  write,  1.49 23.03. 

Value  of  churches,  $1,293,700 $340,345. 

New  Jersey. — Free  State.  South  Carolina. — Slave  State. 

Area,  8,320  square  miles 24,500  square  miles. 

Population  in  1790,  184,139 249,073. 

"  1860,672,035 703,708. 

Ratio  of  increase  from  1790  to  1860,  265  per  cent.  182  per  cent. 

Population  per  square  mile  in  1860,  80.77 28.72. 

Increase  of  population  per  square  mile  from  1790 

to  1860,  58.64  per  cent 18.55  per  cent. 

Ditto  from  1850  to  1860,  21.93  per  cent 1.44  per  cent. 

Population  in  1860,  remaining  the  same  per  square  Population  in   1860,   remaining    the 
mile,  if  area  equal  to  that  of  South  Carolina,  same   per  square  mile,   if   area 

1,978,650.  equal    to   that  of   New  Jersey, 

238,950. 

Product  of  1859,  $167,398,003 $46,445,782. 
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New  Jersey — Continued.  South  Carolina — Continued. 

Per  capita,  $249 $66. 

Farm  lands,  1860,  improved  and  unimproved  acres, 

2,983,531 15,595,860. 

Value  in  1860,  $180,250,338 $139,652,508. 

Agricultural  products  of  1860,  $86,398,000 $39,645,728. 

Product  per  acre,  $28.96 $2.54. 

Improved  lands,  1,944,445  acres 4,572,060  acres. 

Product  per  acre,  $44.43 $8.67. 

Value  of  farm  lands  per  acre,  $60.42 $8.95. 

Value  of  farm  lands,  if  worth  as 
much  per  acre  as  those  of  New 
Jersey,  $942,660,377. 

Copies  of  press  issued  in  1860,  12,801,412 3,654,840. 

Percentage  of  native  free  adults  who  cannot  read 

or  write,  5.10 12.73. 

Percentage  of  native  white  children  at  school,  80.56.  26.025. 
Pupils  at  colleges,  academies,  and  public  schools, 

88,244 26.025. 

Value  of  churches,  $3,712,863 $2,181,476. 

Michigan. — Free  State.  Florida. — Slave  State. 

Area,  56,243  square  miles 59,268  square  miles. 

Population,  1810,      4,762 16,989,  Spanish. 

"  1820,      8,765 23,801,       " 

"  1830,    31,639 34,730. 

"  1860,749,113 140,425. 

Population  per  square  mile  in  1810,    0.08 0.28. 

"  "  "  1820,    0.15 0.38. 

"  "  "  1830,    0.56 0.58. 

"  "  "  1860,13.32........     2.37. 

Absolute  increase  of  population  from  1830  to  1860, 

717,474 105,695. 

Relative  rank  in  1830,  25 26. 

"  "       1860,16 31. 

Absolute  increase  of  population  from  1850  to  1860 

per  square  mile,  6.25 0.89. 

Value  of  total  product  of  1859,  $99,200,000 $12,300,000. 

Of  agriculture  alone,  $64,000,000 $9,600,000. 

Total  product  per  capita,  $132.04 $87.59. 

Farm   lands  improved   and  unimproved  in  1860, 

6,931,442  acres 2,849,572  acres. 

Improved  farm  lands,  1860,  3,419,861  acres 676,464  acres. 

Value  of  lands  improved  and  unimproved  in  1860, 

$163,279,087 $16,371,684. 

Product  per  acre,  $9.23 $3.01. 

"       of  improved  land,  $18.71 $14.18. 

Value  of  farm  lands,  1860,  per  acre,  $23.55 $5.74. 

Value  of  farm  lands  of  Florida,  if 
worth  as  much  per  acre  as  those 
of  Michigan,  $67,105,222. 
Product  of  Florida  lands,  if  equal  per 
acre  to  those  of  Michigan,  in 
1859,  $26,300,549. 
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Michigan — Continued.  Florida — Continued. 

Copies  of  press  issued  in  1800,  11,006,596 1,081,601. 

Percentage  of  native  free  adults,  who  cannot  read 

or  write,  2.84 0.18. 

Public  libraries,  1<>7,(.» 48  volumes 2,660  volumes. 

Fupils  in  public  schools,  academics,  and  colleges, 

112,882 3,129. 

Percentage  of  native  white  children  at  school,  99.53  35.77. 

Wisconsin. — Free  State.  Texas. — Slave  Staf.e. 

Area,  53,924  square  miles 274,356  square  miles. 

Population  in  1840,    30,749 80,983.     (Republic.) 

1860,775,881 604,215. 

Population  per  square  mile  in  1840,  0.57 0.29. 

"  "  "  1860,8.99 2.20. 

Increase  per  square  mile  from  1840  to  1860,  8.42..  1.91. 
Absolute  increase  of  population  from  1850  to  1860 

per  square  mile,  8.99 1.41. 

Value  of  total  product  of  1859,  $101,375,000 $52,749,000. 

Of  agriculture  alone,  $72,875,000 $46,499,000. 

Total  product  per  capita,  $130.39 $87.30. 

Farm  lands  improved  and  unimproved,  7,899,170 

acres 23,245,433  acres. 

Improved  farm  lands,  1860,  3,746,036  acres 2,649,207  acres. 

Value  of  lands  improved  and  unimproved  in  1860, 

$131,117,082 $104,007,689. 

Product  per  acre  of  improved  and  unimproved  lands 

in  1S59,$9.22 $2.00. 

Froduct  per  acre  of  improved  lands  in  1859,  $19.45  $17.55. 

Value  of  farm  lands  per  acre,  $16.59 $4.47. 

Value  of  farm  lands  of  Texas,  if  worth 
as  much  per  acre  as  those  of 
Wisconsin,  $385,641,733. 
Product  of  Texas  lands  in  1859,  if 
equal  per  acre  to  those  of  Wis- 
consin, $214,212,892. 

Copies  of  press  issued  in  1860,  10,798,670 7,855,808. 

Percentage  of  native  free  adults  who  cannot  read 

or  write,  1.04 11.84. 

Public  libraries,  21,020  volumes 4,230  volumes. 

Pupils  in  colleges  and  public  schools,  61,615 11,500. 

Percentage  of  native  white  children  at  school,  74.90  45.82. 

Indiana. — Free  State.  Tennessee. — Slave  State. 

Area,  33,809  square  miles 45,600  square  miles. 

Population,  1790,  none 35,791. 

1800,4,875 105,602. 

"  1860,1,350,428 1,109,801. 

Product  of  1859,  $175,690,628 $99,894,070. 

Agricultural,  $132,440,682 $82,792,070. 

Total  product,  per  capita,  $130.10 $90.01. 

Product  of  agriculture,  per  capita,  $90.68 $74.60. 
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Indiana —  Continued.  Tennessee —  Continued. 

Population  per  square  mile  in  1800,  0.14 2.31. 

Population  per  square  mile,  1860,  39.63 24.34. 

Absolute  increase  of  population,  from  1850  to  1860, 

per  square  mile,  10.72 2.35. 

Relative  rank  in  1800,  20 15. 

"  "       1860,6 10. 

Farm  lands  improved  and  unimproved,  16,315,776 

acres 20,355,934  acres. 

Improved  do.,  8,161,717  acres 6,897,974  acres. 

Value  of  farm  lands,  $344,903,776 $272,555,054. 

Ditto,  per  acre,  $21.13 $13.39. 

Value  of  product  per  acre  of  improved  and  unim- 
proved farm  lands,  $8.17 $4.06. 

Ditto,  of  improved  farm  lands,  $16.26 $12. 

Volumes  in  public  libraries,  68,403 22,896. 

Pupils  at  public  schools  and  colleges,  168,754 115,750. 

Free  States  of  1790.  Slave  States  of  1790. 

Namely:    Massachusetts  (then   including  Maine),  Namely:   Delaware,  Maryland,  Virgi- 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  Hampshire,  nia,  North  Carolina,  South  Caro- 

Vermont,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Penn-  lina,     Georgia,     Kentucky,    and 

sylvania.  Tennessee. 

Area,  169,668  square  miles 300,580  square  miles. 

Population  in  1790,    1,968,455 1,961,372. 

"  1860,10,594,168 7,414,684. 

Population  per  square  mile  in  1790,  11.60 6.50. 

"  "  "  1860,62.44 24.66. 

Increase  of  population  per  square  mile,  from  1790 

to  1860,  50.84 18.14. 

Free  States  of  1860.  Slate  States  of  1860. 

Area,  835,631  square  miles 888,591  square  miles. 

Farm  lands,  161,462,000  acres 248,721,062  acres. 

Value,  $4,067,947,286 $2,570,466,935. 

Value  per  acre,  $25.19 $10.46. 

Total   product   of  1859,  namely:    of  agriculture, 
manufactures,  mines,   and  fisheries,   $4,150,- 

000,000 $1,140,000,000. 

Per  capita,  $217 $93. 

Copies  of  press  issued  in  1860,  760,034,360 167,917,188. 

By  Table  157  (Census  of  1850),  ratio  of  native  white 

adults  who  cannot  read  or  write,  4.12  per  cent.     17.23  per  cent,  (more  than  4  to  1). 
Same  Tables  for  Census  of  1860,  partially  estimated, 

3.21  per  cent 17.03  per  cent,  (more  than  5  to  1). 

Whole  additional  value  of  all  the 
Slave  States,  whether  farm  lands 
or  unoccupied,  if  worth  as  much 
per  acre  as  those  of  the  Free 
States,  $5,859,246,616. 
Total  value  of  products  of  the  Slave 
States  in  1859,  if  equal  per  capi- 
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Total  value  of  all  the  property,  real  and  personal, 

of  the  Free  States  in  1SC0,  §10,852,081,081. 
Annual  gross  profit  of  capital,  39  per  cent 


Slave  States — Continued. 
ta  to  those  of  the  Free  States, 
$2,653,631,032. 
Deduct    actual     products    of     1859, 

$1,140,000,000. 
Absolute   increase   of  1859,  if  Free 

States,  $1,513,631,032. 
That  is,  the  additional  value  of  the 
actual    products    of    the    Slave 
States,  caused  by  emancipation, 
$1,513,631,032. 
Ditto,  of  all  the  Slave  States,  includ^ 

ing  slaves,  $5,225,307,034. 
22  per  cent. 
If  we  could  add  the  annual  earnings 
of  commerce  (not  included  in  the 
Census  Tables),  the  yearly  pro- 
duct of  the  Free  States  per  capi- 
ta would  be  almost  triple  that  of 
the  Slave  States,  the  commerce 
of  New  York  alone  being  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  the  entire  South. 
Total  agricultural  product  of  Free  States  in  1859, 

$2,527,676,000 $862,324,000  (Slave  States). 

Agricultural  product  of  Free  States  per  capita  in     Ditto   of  Slave   States   per  capita  in 

1859,  $131.48 1859,  $70.56. 

Ditto,  per  acre  in  1859,  improved  and  unimproved 

lands,  $15.65 $3.58. 

Ditto,  per  acre,  improved  lands,  $28.68 $11.55. 


It  is  thus  demonstrated  by  the  official 
statistics  of  the  Census  of  the  United 
States  from  1790  to  I860,  that  the  total 
annual  product  of  the  Free  States  per 
capita  exceeds  that  of  the  Slave  States, 
largely  more  than  two  to  onge,  and, includ- 
ing commerce,  very  nearly  three  to  one. 
As  regards  education,  also,  we  see  that 
the  ratio  in  favor  of  the  Free  States  is 
more  than  four  to  one  in  1850  (4.12  to 
17.23),  and,  in  1860,  more  than  five  to 
one  (3.21  to  17.03).  And  even  as  re- 
gards agricultural  products,  we  have 
seen  that  those  of  the  Free  States  were 
$2,527,676,000  per  annum,  and  of  the 
Slave  States  only  $862,324,000.  The 
value  of  the  lands  of  the  Free  States 
was  $25.19  per  acre,  of  the  Slave  States 


only  $10.46  per  acre ;  the  product  of 
the  improved  lands  of  the  Free  States 
was  $26.68  per  acre  and  of  the  Slave 
States  $11.55,  while,  per  capita,  the  re- 
sult was  $131.48  to  $70.56. 

These  facts  prove  how  much  greater 
the  crops  of  the  Slave  States  would  be, 
if  their  farms  (including  cotton)  were 
cultivated  by  free  labor.  It  is  also 
thus  demonstrated  how  conrpletely  the 
fertile  lands  of  the  South  are  exhausted 
and  reduced  in  value  by  slave  culture. 
Having  thus  proved,  deductively,  the 
ruinous  effects  of  slavery,  I  will  proceed, 
in  my  next  letter,  inductively,  to  ex- 
hibit the  causes  which  have  pro- 
duced these  remarkable  results. 

Ii.  J.  Walker. 
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chapter  v.  properly  attired,  and  armed  only  with 
The  day  wore  quietly  on,  like  any  a  short  sword,  strode  the  armor  bearer, 
other  day ;  for  the  confusion  and  tur-  Thus  attended,  she  pressed  forward 
moil  of  the  ovation  were  already  a  half-  along  the  Appian  Way  toward  the  out- 
forgotten  thing  of  the  past,  and  Rome  skirts  of  the  city — past  broad  palaces 
had  again  subsided  into  its  usual  and  villas,  with  encircling  gardens  and 
course  :  in  the  earlier  hours,  a  city  of  open  paved  courts — past  shrubberies, 
well-filled  streets,  astir  and  vocal  with  fish  ponds,  and  statue-crowned  terraces 
active  and  vigorous  trade  and  labor ;  — past  public  baths,  through  whose 
then — as  the  noontide  sun  shed  from  broad  doorways  the  people  swarmed 
the  brazen  sky  a  molten  glow,  that  fell  by  hundreds,  and  whose  steps  were 
like  fire  upon  the  lava  pavement,  and  thronged  with  waiting  slaves ;  now 
glanced  from  polished  walls  until  the  stopping  until  the  armor  bearer,  run- 
whole  atmosphere  seemed  like  a  furnace  ning  to  the  front,  could  make  a  passage 
— a  city  seemingly  deserted,  except  by  for  her  through  some  crowd  denser 
a  few  slaves,  engaged  in  removing  the  than  ordinary — then  gliding  onward 
triumphal  arches  hung  with  faded  and  with  more  rapid  pace,  as  the  way  be- 
lifeless  flowers,  and  by  a  soldier  here  came  clearer — and  again  arresting  her- 
and  there  in  glistening  armor,  keeping  self  for  a  moment  as  the  stream  of  peo- 
a  lonely  watch ;  and  again — as  the  sun  pie  also  tarried  to  watch  the  approach 
sank  toward  the  west,  and,  with  the  of  the  gorgeous  chariot  and  richly  uni- 
lengthening  shadows,  the  intensity  of  formed  guards  of  the  emperor  Titus 
the  heat  diminished — a  city  flooded  Vespasian.  At  length,  turning  the  cor- 
with  wealth  and  fashion,  pouring  in  ner  of  a  pillar-porticoed  temple,  which 
confused  streams  hither  and  thither,  stood  back  from  the  street,  and  up  the 
through  its  broadest  avenues  and  fo-  gentle  ascent  of  whose  steps  a  concourse 
rums — groups  of  idlers  sauntering  along  of  priests  and  attendants  were  forcing 
to  Watch  the  inoccupation  of  others,  a  garland-decked  bullock,  unconscious 
and  with  the  prospective  bath  as  the  of  the  sacrificial  rites  which  awaited 
pretence  for  the  stroll — matrons  and  him  within,  she  stood  beyond  the  surg- 
niaidens  of  high  degree,  with  attend-  ing  of  the  crowd  and  in  a  quiet  little 
ants  following  them — a  rattle  of  gayly  street. 

caparisoned  chariots,  with  footmen  It  wTas  a  narrow  avenue,  in  whose 
trotting  beside  the  wheels — guards  on  humble  architecture  brick  took  the 
horseback — detachments  of  praetorian  place  of  stone  ;  but  by  no  means  mean 
soldiers  passing  up  and  down — here  or  filthy,  like  so  many  of  the  streets  of 
the  car  of  a  senator  of  the  broad  pur-  similar  width  in  the  central  portion  of 
pie — there  the  mounted  escort  of  a  Sy-  the  city.  Stretching  out  toward  the 
rian  governor — all  that  could  speak  of  open  country,  and  not  given  up  to 
magnificence,  wealth,  and  authority,  at  merchandise  or  slave  quarters,  its  little 
that  hour  thronged  the  pavement.  houses  had  their  gardens  and  cluster- 
Leaving  the  Yanno  palace,  iEnone  ing  vines  about  them,  supplying  with 
joined  herself  to  this  moving  concourse,  the  picturesque  whatever  was  wanting 
At  her  side  walked  one  of  her  bond-  in  magnificence,  and  evidencing  a  pleas- 
women,  and,  at  a  pace  or  two  behind,  ant  medium  between  wealth  and  pov- 
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erty.  The  paved  roadway  was  clean 
and  Unbroken  ;  and  far  down  as  the 
eye  could  reach  no  life  could  be  seen, 
except  a  single  slave  with  a  fruit 
basket  balanced  upon  his  head,  and 
mar  him  a  group  of  children  at  play. 

Passing  down  this  street,  iEnonc 
came  to  a  spot  where  one  of  the  great 
aqueducts  which  supplied  the  city, 
crossed  the  roadway  diagonally  with 
a  single  span.  At  the  right  hand  stood 
a  small  brick  house,  built  into  the  near- 
est arch  so  snugly  that  it  seemed  as 
though  its  occupants  could  almost  hear 
the  gurgling  of  the  water  flowing  over- 
head from  the  hills  of  Albanus.  Like 
the  other  houses  in  its  neighborhood, 
it  had  a  small  courtyard  in  front, 
planted  with  a  shrub  or  twro.  This  was 
the  home  of  her  father,  the  centurion 
Porthenus.  Stopping  here,  she  was 
about  to  enter  without  warning,  accord- 
ing to  her  usual  custom,  but  as  she  ad- 
vanced, a  dwarf,  whom  she  recognized 
as  the  same  which  that  morning  had 
so  eagerly  presented  himself  for  notice 
in  the  front  of  her  husband's  captives, 
sprang  forward,  grinned  his  recogni- 
tion of  the  armor  bearer,  made  another 
grimace  expressive  of  mingled  respect 
and  admiration  for  herself,  threw  open 
the  door,  and  ushered  her  in  with  an 
outburst  of  ceremonious  pride  befitting 
an  imperial  reception. 

At  a  back  window  of  the  house,  from 
whence  the  line  of  aqueduct  could  be 
seen  for  some  distance  leaping  houses 
and  streets  in  its  undeviating  course  to 
the  centre  of  the  city,  sat  the  centurion. 
He  was  a  man  of  medium  height,  short 
necked,  and  thick  set,  with  blunted 
features  and  grizzled  hair  and  beard. 
Two  of  the  fingers  of  his  left  hand  were 
wanting,  and  a  broad  scar,  the  trophy 
of  a  severe  skirmish  among  the  Ale- 
maniri)  crossed  his  right  cheek  and  one 
side  of  his  nose,  giving  him  an  expres- 
sion more  curious  than  pleasing.  His 
general  appearance  was  after  the  com- 
mon type  of  an  old,  war-worn  soldier, 
rough  and  unscrupulous  by  nature, 
hardened  by  camp  life  and  dissipation, 


grown  cruel  by  excess  of  petty  authori- 
ty, overbearing  with  his  inferiors, 
jovial  and  complaisant  with  his  equals, 
cringing  to  his  superiors,  and  with 
an  air  of  discontent  overlaying  every 
other  expression,  as  though  he  was 
continually  tortured  with  the  belief 
that  his  success  in  life  had  not  equalled 
his  merits.  As  iEnone  entered,  he  was 
bending  over  a  shield,  and  earnestly 
engaged  in  burnishing  its  brazen 
mouldings.  At  his  side  leaned  a  short 
sword,  awaiting  similar  attention,  and 
in  a  rack  beside  him  were  a  number 
of  weapons  of  different  varieties  and 
sizes,  which  had  already  submitted  to 
his  restorative  skill,  and  now  shone  like 
glass. 

Hearing  her  light  step,  he  looked 
up,  arose,  flung  the  shield  into  a  cor- 
ner, and,  wdth  a  roar,  as  though  or- 
dering a  battalion,  called  out  to  the 
grinning  dwarf,  who  had  followed  her 
in  : 

1  Ho  there,  ape !  A  seat  for  my 
daughter,  the  wife  of  the  imperator 
Sergius  Vanno  !  " 

The  dwarf  sprang  forward  and  drag- 
ged out  a  seat  for  her ;  having  done 
which,  he  seemed  about  to  yield  to  his 
curiosity  and  remain.  But  the  cen- 
turion, disapproving  of  such  freedom, 
made  a  lunge  at  him  with  the  small 
sword,  before  which  the  dwarf  retired 
with  a  precipitate  leap,  and  joined  the 
bondwoman  and  armor  bearer  outside. 
Then  the  father,  being  left  alone  with 
his  daughter,  embraced  her,  and  uttered 
such  words  of  welcome  as  his  rough 
nature  suggested. 

As  regarded  his  intercourse  with  her, 
perhaps  the  most  noticeable  traits  were 
the  mingled  reverence  and  familiarity 
with  which  he  treated  her.  It  seemed 
as  though  he  was  actuated  by  an  ever- 
pervading  consciousness  that  her  exalt- 
ed position  demanded  the  observance 
of  the  deepest  respect  toward  her  ;  but 
that  this  feeling  was  connected  in  his 
mind  with  an  unceasing  struggle  to  re- 
member  that,  after  all,  she  was  his  own 
child,  and  as  such  was  not  entitled  to 
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any    undue    consideration  from    hirn.  that  iEnone  could  not  follow  him  ;  and 

Upon    the    present    occasion,   he  first  step  by  step,  in  the  ardor  of  criticism, 

timidly  touched    her  cheek  with   his  he  advanced  so  far  that  he  was  soon 

lips   and   uttered  a  gentle  and  almost  ready  to  prove  that  the  campaign  had 

courtly    salutation ;    but    immediately  been  most  wofully  misconducted,  and 

recollecting  himself,  and  appearing  to  was  only  indebted  to  accident  for  sue* 

become  impressed  with  the  belief  that  cess. 

his  unwitting  deference  was  unworthy         '  But  it  is  of  little  use  for  me  to  talk, 

of  the  character  of  a  father,  he  proceed-  if  I  cannot  act  as  well,'  he  at  length 

ed  to  atone  for  the  mistake  by  a  rough  concluded,  rising  from  the  floor.    '  And 

and  discomposing  embrace,  and  such  a  how  could  I  act  any  part,  placed  as  I 

familiar  and   frolicksome  greeting  as  am  ?     The  father  of  the  wife  of  the  ini- 

none  but  a  camp  follower  would  have  perator  Sergius  Vanno  should  be  the 

felt  flattered  with.     Then,  seating  him-  leader  of  a  cohort  rather  than  of  a  mere 

self  before  her,  he  commenced  his  con-  century  ;  and  be  otherwise  lodged  than 

versation  in  a  rude  and  uncouth  tone,  in  this  poor  place.    Then  would  they 

and  with  rather  a  forced  affectation  of  listen  to  him.' 

military  bluntness ;  from  which,  how-  He  spoke  bitterly  and  enviously,  ex- 
ever,  as  his  eye  dwelt  upon  the  richness  hibiting  in  his  whole  tone  as  well  as  in 
of  her  apparel  and  his  mind  began  to  his  words  his  besetting  weakness.  For 
succumb  to  the  charm  of  her  native  re-  a  while  u^Enone  did  not  answer.  It 
finement,  he  gradually  and  unconscious-  was  as  far  from  her  duty  as  from  her 
ly  subsided,  in  turn,  into  his  former  soft  taste  and  pleasure  to  remind  him,  even 
and  deferential  manner.  if  she  could  have  done  so  to  his  com- 
'  And  so  the  imperator  Sergius  Vanno  prehension,  that  her  husband  had  al- 
has  returned,'  he  said,  rolling  upon  his  ready  advanced  him  as  far  as  was  pos- 
tongue,  with  evident  satisfaction,  that  sible  or  fitting,  and  had  otherwise  pro- 
high-sounding  title — once  the  acknowl-  vided  for  him  in  various  ways  as  well 
edged  appellation  of  a  conqueror,  but  as  could  reasonably  be  expected.  The 
now  claimed  as  a  right  by  the  imperial  views  of  the  centurion  were  of  a  far 
line  alone,  and  no  longer  elsewhere  be-  different  nature.  In  giving  his  daugh- 
stowed  except  as  an  informal  and  trans-  ter  to  the  patrician  he  had  meanly  in- 
itory  compliment.  '  It  was  a  splendid  tended  thereby  to  rise  high  in  life — 
ovation,  and  well  earned  by  a  glorious  had  anticipated  ready  promotion  be- 
campaign.  There  is  no  one  in  all  the  yond  what  his  ignorance  would  have 
Roman  armies  who  could  have  managed  justified — had  supposed  that  he  would 
it  better.'  be  admitted  upon  an  equal  social  foot- 
Nevertheless,  with  unconscious  in-  ing  among  the  friends  of  Sergius,  not 
consistency,  he  immediately  began  to  realizing  that  his  own  native  roughness 
show  wherein  the  campaign  could  have  and  brutishness  must  have  forbidden 
been  improved,  and  how  many  gross  such  a  connection — had  dazzled  his 
mistakes  were  visible  in  every  portion  eyes  too  wilfully  with  pictures  of  the 
of  it — how  the  force  of  Mutius  should  wealth  and  influence  and  glory  that 
have  been  diverged  more  in  advancing  would  fall  to  his  lot.  As  long,  there- 
inland — how,  in  the  battle  along  the  fore,  as  so  many  of  those  gilded  imagin- 
shore,  the  three-oared  galleys  of  Agri-  ings  had  failed  in  their  promise,  it 
cola  should  have  been  drawn  up  to  sup-  seemed  as  nothing  to  him  that  Sergius, 
port  the  attack — the  consequence  of  this  in  the  first  flush  of  admiration  for  the 
omission,  if  the  leading  cohort  had  met  daughter,  had  removed  the  father  from 
with  a  repulse — and  the  like.  All  this  rough  provincial  to  more  pleasing  and 
he  marked  out  upon  the  floor  with  a  relaxing  urban  duties,  had  purchased 
piece  of  coal,  taking  but  little  heed  him  a  house  befitting  his  station,  and 
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had  lightened  his  condition  in  various 
ways. 

'But  we  are  gradually  doing  better,' 
iEnonc  said  at  length,  striving  to  cheer 
him  by  identifying  her  fortunes  more 
nearly  with  his  own.  'This  is  a  finer 
place  than  we  had  to  live  in  at  Ostia. 
Think  how  narrow  and  crowded  we 
were  then.  And  now  I  see  that  we 
have  a  new  slave  to  open  for  us,  while 
at  Ostia  we  had  only  old  Mitus.  In- 
deed, we  are  very  comfortable.' 

'  Ay,  ay,1  growled  the  centurion ; 
'  a  new  slave — a  dwarf  or  idiot,  or  what 
not — just  such  a  creature  as  would  not 
bring  five  sestertia  in  the  market ;  and, 
therefore,  the  imperator  has  cast  him 
to  me,  like  a  bare  bone  to  a  dog.  Tell 
him  I  thank  him  for  the  gift.  And  in 
this  matter  it  has  been  with  me  as  al- 
ways heretofore — either  no  luck  at  all, 
or  too  much.  How  often  have  I  not 
passed  a  campaign  without  taking  a 
prisoner,  while  they  fell  in  crowTds  to 
all  around  me  ?  And  when  at  last  I 
gained  my  share,  when  was  it  ever  of 
any  value  to  me,  being  hundreds  of 
miles  from  a  market  ?  And  here  it  is 
the  same  again.  For  months,  no  slave 
at  all ;  and  then  all  at  once  there  are 
two,  and  I  shall  be  eaten  out  of  my 
house.' 

'  Two,  father  ? ' 

1  Listen  to  me.  No  sooner  did  your 
honored  lord  send  me  this  dwarf,  than 
arrives  Tisiphon  of  the  twelfth  cohort. 
He  had  long  owed  me  a  slave ;  and  now 
that  a  captive,  poor  and  feeble,  and 
likely  to  die,  had  fallen  into  his  hands, 
he  thought  it  a  fair  opportunity  to  ac- 
quit himself  toward  me.  But  for  once 
Tisiphon  has  cheated  himself.  The 
slave  he  brought  was  weak  and  sick, 
but  it  was  only  from  want  of  food  and 
rest.  The  fellow  will  recover,  and  I 
will  yet  make  much  of  him.  "Would 
you  see  him  ?  Look  out  of  the  back 
window  there.  He  will  turn  out  a  fine 
slave  yet,  and,  if  this  dwarf  had  not 
come,  would  be  right  pleasing  to  me. 
But  two  of  them !  How  shall  I  find 
bread  for  both  ? ' 


^Enone  walked  to  the  window,  and 
leaned  out.  The  courtyard  behind 
was  but  limited  in  size,  containing  a 
few  squares  of  burnt  brick  arranged  for 
pavement  around  a  small  plot  of  grass 
at  the  foot  of  a  single  plane  tree.  The 
slave  of  whom  the  centurion  spoke  was 
seated  upon  this  plot,  with  his  back 
against  the  tree,  and  his  head  bent 
over,  while,  with  vacant  mind,  he 
watched  the  play  of  a  small  green  liz- 
ard. As  she  apj>eared  at  the  window, 
he  raised  his  eyes  toward  her,  then 
dropped  them  again  upon  the  gound. 
It  was  hardly,  in  fact,  as  much  as  could 
be  called  a  look — a  mere  glance,  rather, 
a  single  tremor  of  the  drooping  lid,  a 
mute  appeal  for  sympathy,  as  though 
there  had  been  an  inner  instinct  which, 
at  that  instant,  had  directed  him  to 
her,  as  one  who  could  feel  pity  for  his 
trouble  and  desolation.  But  at  that 
glance,  joined  to  something  strangely 
j>eculiar  in  the  captive's  figure  and  at- 
titude, a  nervous  thrill  shot  through 
iEnone's  heart,  causing  her  to  hold  her 
breath  in  unreasoning  apprehension  ;  a 
fear  of  something  wdiich  she  could  not 
explain,  a  dim  consciousness  of  some 
forgotten  association  of  the  past  arising 
to  confront  her,  but  which  she  could 
not  for  the  moment  identify.  And  still 
she  looked  out,  resisting  the  impulse 
of  dread  which  bade  her  move  away, 
fixing  a  strained  gaze  upon  the  cap- 
tive, in  a  vain  struggle  to  allay,  by  one 
moment  of  calm  scrutiny,  that  phantom 
of  her  memory  which,  act  as  she  might, 
would  not  be  repressed,  but  which 
each  instant  seemed  to  expand  into 
clearer  certainty  before  her. 

'  Do  you  sec  him  ?  Does  he  appear 
to  you  a  wrorthy  slave  ? '  cried  the  cen- 
turion. 

4  A  worthy  slave,  indeed,'  she  an- 
swered, in  a  low  tone,  feeling  compelled 
to  make  some  response. 

At  her  voice,  the  captive  again  raised 
his  head,  and  looked  into  her  face ;  not 
now  with  a  hasty,  timid  glance,  but 
with  the  full  gaze  of  one  who  believes 
he  has  been  spoken  to,  and  waits  for  a 
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renewal  of  the  question.  And  as  she 
met  the  inquiring  look,  ^Enone  turned 
away  and  sank  back  in  terror  and  dis- 
may. She  knew  it  all,  now,  nor  could 
she  longer  deceive  herself  by  vain  pre- 
tences or  assurances.  The  instinct  which 
at  the  first  had  filled  her  soul  with  that 
unexplained  dread,  had  not  been  false 
to  her.  For  that  glance,  as  it  now  rest- 
ed upon  her  with  longer  duration  and 
deeper  intensity,  too  surely  completed 
the  suggestion  which  at  the  first  it  had 
faintly  whispered  to  her,  flashing  into 
her  heart  the  long-stifled  memories  of 
the  past,  recalling  the  time  when,  a  few 
years  before,  she  had  sat  upon  the  rock 
at  Ostia,  and  had  gazed  down  upon 
eyes  lifted  to  meet  her  own  with  just 
so  beseeching  an  appeal,  and  telling 
her  too  truly  that  she  stood  again  in 
the  presence  of  him  to  whom  she  had 
then  promised  her  girlish  faith,  and 
whom  she  had  so  long  since  looked 
upon  as  dead  to  her. 

'  I  will  call  him  in,'  said  the  cen- 
turion, '  and  you  can  see  him  closer.' 

'  Nay,  nay,  father ;  let  him  remain 
where  he  is,'  she  exclaimed,  in  uncon- 
trollable dread  of  recognition. 

'  Ha  !  art  not  afraid,  girl  ? '  demand- 
ed the  old  man.  '  He  can  do  no  hurt, 
even  were  he  stronger ;  and  now  that 
he  is  weak,  a  child  could  lead  him  with 
a  string.     Come  hither,  sirrah  ! ' 

The  captive  arose,  smoothed  down 
his  tunic,  and,  obediently  entering  the 
house,  awaited  commands ;  wiiile 
JEnone,  with  as  quiet  movement  as 
possible,  shrunk  into  the  most  distant 
corner  of  the  room.  What  if  he  should 
recognize  her,  and  should  call  upon  her 
by  name,  not  knowing  her  changed  po- 
sition, or  recollecting  his  own  debase- 
ment into  slavery  ?  What  explana- 
tion other  than  the  time  one  could  she 
give  to  account  for  his  audacity,  and 
save  him  from  the  chastisement  which 
the  offended  centurion  would  prepare 
to  bestow  upon  him  ?  This  was  but  a 
momentary  fear,  however,  since  she 
felt  that  the  increasing  glow  of  even- 
ing, added  to  her  own  alteration  by 


dress,  and  the  certainty  that  he  would 
not  expect  to  meet  her  thus,  found  a 
sure  protection  against  recognition,  as 
long  as  she  took  care  not  to  risk  be- 
trayal by  her  voice  or  manner.  And, 
perhaps,  after  all — and  her  heart  light- 
ened somewhat  at  the  thought — it 
might  be  that  her  reason  had  too  freely 
yielded  to  an  insane  fancy,  and  allowed 
her  to  be  deceived  by  a  chance  resem- 
blance. 

'  How  is  he  called  ? '  she  inquired, 
disguising  her  voice  as  thoroughly  as 
she  could.  The  instant  she  had  spoken 
she  would  have  retracted  her  words,  if 
possible,  from  the  mere  fear  lest  her 
father,  in  his  response,  might  mention 
her  name.  But  it  luckily  chanced  that 
the  centurion  did  not  do  so. 

'  How  is  he  called  ?  Nay,  that  thing 
I  had  not  thought  to  ask  as  yet.  Your 
name,  slave  ? ' 

'  Cleotos.' 

At  the  word,  the  blood  again  flew 
back  to  her  heart.  There  could  now  no 
longer  be  a  doubt.  How  often  had  she 
repeated  that  name  endearingly,  in  those 
early  days  of  her  first  romance  in  life  ! 

'  Cleotos,'  said  the  centurion.  '  It  is 
a  brave  name.  There  was  once  a  leader 
of  a  full  phalanx  with  that  name,  and 
he  did  well  to  the  empire.  It  is,  there- 
fore, scarcely  a  name  for  a  slave  to 
bear.  But  we  will  talk  some  other 
time  about  that.  It  is  of  thine  appear- 
ance now,  that  we  will  speak.  Is  he 
not,  after  all,  a  pleasing  youth  ?  Did 
Tisiphon  so  surely  deceive  me  as  he 
intended,  when  he  gave  the  man  to 
me  ?  See  !  there  is  but  little  brawn  and 
muscle  to  him,  I  grant ;  and  therefore 
he  will  not  make  a  good  gladiator  or 
even  spearman ;  but  he  has  a  comely 
shape,  which  will  fit  him  well  for  a 
page  or  palace  usher.  And,  there- 
fore, I  will  sell  him  for  such.  He 
should  bring  a  good  price,  indeed, 
when  the  marks  of  his  toil  and  sick 
ness  have  gone  off  from  him,  and  he 
has  been  fattened  into  better  condition. 
But  two  of  them  ! '  continued  the  cen- 
turion, suddenly  recurring  to  his  former 
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source  of  grief.  '  How  can  I  fatten  him 
when  there  are  two  of  them  ?  How 
find  bread  for  both  ?  And  yet  he  is 
not  so  very  thin,  now.  I  will  light  a 
lamp,  daughter,  for  it  has  grown  quite 
dark,  and  you  shall  come  nearer  and 
examine  him.' 

'  Nay  !  nay  ! '  exclaimed  iEnone,  in 
hurried  resistance  of  this  new  danger. 
'  Not  now.  I  am  no  judge  of  the 
merits  of  captives,  and  it  is  getting 
late.  I  know  that  my  lord  will  be  ex- 
pecting me,  and  perchance  will  be 
vexed  if  I  delay.' 

'  Be  it  so,  then,'  responded  the  other. 
'  And  as  it  is  dark,  it  is  not  befitting 
that  you  should  go  without  escort. 
Take,  therefore — ' 

'  I  have  the  armor  bearer  for  my 
escort,  father.' 

'  It  is  something,  but  not  enough,' 
said  the  centurion.  '  Enough  for  safety, 
but  not  for  dignity.  Remember  that, 
while  on  the  one  hand  you  are  the  wTife 
of  the  imperator  Sergius  Vanno,  you 
are  also  a  daughter  of  the  house  of 
Porthenus — a  family  which  was  power- 
ful in  the  far-off  days  of  the  republic, 
long  before  the  house  of  Yanno  had 
begun  to  take  root,'  he  continued,  in  a 
tone  of  pride.  For  then,  as  now,  pov- 
erty consoled  itself  for  its  privations  by 
dreams — whether  well  or  ill  founded,  it 
mattered  but  little — of  grandeurs  which 
had  once  existed ;  and  it  was  one  of 
the  weaknesses  of  the  centurion  to  af- 
fect superiority  of  blood,  and  try  to 
believe  that  therein  he  enjoyed  com- 
pensations beyond  anything  that  wealth 
could  bestow. 

'  Of  the  house  of  Porthenus,'  he  re- 
peated, '  and  should  therefore  be  suit- 
ably attended.  So  let  this  new  slave 
follow  behind.  And  take,  also,  the 
dwarf.  He  is  not  of  soldierly  appear- 
ance, but  for  all  that  he  will  count  as 
one  more.' 

Fearful  of  offending  her  father  by  a 
refusal,  or  of  encountering  additional 
risks  of  recognition  by  a  more  pro- 
longed conversation  at  the  doorway, 
now  brightened  by  the  light  of  the 
vol.  v. — 34 


newly  risen  moon,  yEnone  hastily  as- 
sented, and  started  upon  her  homeward 
route.  Clinging  closely  to  the  side  of 
her  bondwoman,  not  daring  to  look 
back  for  a  parting  adieu  to  her  father, 
who  stood  at  the  door  leaning  upon 
his  sword,  and  grimly  smiling  with  de- 
light at  fancying  his  child  at  last  at- 
tended as  became  a  scion  of  the  house 
of  Porthenus — not  regarding  the  half- 
smothered  oaths  and  exclamations  of 
contempt  with  which  the  armor  bearer 
behind  her  surveyed  his  two  new  com- 
panions upon  guard — she  pressed  rap- 
idly on.  with  the  sole  desire  of  reach- 
ing her  house  and  secluding  herself 
from  further  danger  of  recognition. 

The  moon  rose  higher,  silvering  the 
city  with  charms  of  new  beauty,  gleam- 
ing upon  the  surface  of  the  swift-roll- 
ing Tiber,  giving  fresh  radiance  to  the 
marble  palaces  and  temples,  adding 
effect  to  whatever  was  already  beauti- 
ful, diminishing  the  deformity  of  what- 
ever was  unlovely,  even  imparting  a 
pleasant  aspect  of  cheerfulness  to  the 
lower  quarters  of  the  city,  where  lay 
congregated  poverty  and  dishonor  and 
crime.  The  Appian  Way  no  longer 
swarmed  with  the  crowd  that  had 
trodden  it  an  hour  ago.  The  priests 
had  completed  the  sacrifice  and  left 
the  temple,  the  bathers  had  departed, 
the  slaves  no  longer  lingered  upon  the 
porticos,  and  the  riders  in  gay  chariots 
no  more  were  to  be  seen.  A  calmer 
and  more  quiet  occupancy  of  the  street 
had  ensued.  Here  and  there  a  soldier 
paced  to  and  fro,  looking  up  at  the 
moon  and  down  again  at  the  glisten- 
ing river,  and  thought,  perhaps,  upon 
other  night  watches  in  Gallia,  when  just 
such  a  moon  had  gleamed  upon  the 
silver  Rhone.  Here  and  there  two 
lovers,  loth  to  abandon  such  a  pleasant 
light  and  warmth,  strolled  slowly  along, 
and,  as  lovers  have  ever  done,  bade  the 
moon  witness  their  vows.  But  not  the 
river  or  the  moonlight  did  iEnone  now 
linger  to  look  upon,  nor  lovers'  vows 
did  she  think  about,  as  she  glided  has- 
tily toward  her  own  home.     The  peace- 
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fulness  and  quiet  of  nature  found  no 
response  in  her  heart.  Her  only  emo- 
tion was  one  of  dread  lest  each  ray  of 
light  might  shine  too  brightly  upon 
her — lest  even  her  walk  might  betray 
her — lest  every  sound  might  be  an  un- 
guarded recognition  from  the  poor,  un- 
conscious captive  behind  her. 

At  length  she  reached  her  home, 
passed  up  the  broad  flight  of  steps  in 
front,  and  stood  panting  within  the 
doorway.  A  momentary  pause  ere  she 
entered,  and  then,  unable  to  continue 
the  control  which  she  had  so  far  main- 
tained over  herself,  she  turned  and  cast 
one  hasty,  curious  glance  below.  The 
two  new  slaves  of  the  centurion  stood 
side  by  side  in  the  street,  gazing  up  at 
the  palace  walls,  the  dwarf  with  a  grin 
of  almost  idiotic  glee,  the  other  with  a 
grave  air  of  quiet  contemplation.  But 
what  was  that  sudden  look  of  startled 
recognition  that  suddenly  flashed  across 
the  features  of  the  latter  ?  Why  did 
his  face  turn  so  ghastly  pale  in  the 
moonlight,  and  his  limbs  seem  to  fail 
him,  so  that  he  grasped  his  companion's 
arm  for  support  ?  iEnone  shrank  terri- 
fied into  the  obscurity  of  the  doorway. 

But  in  an  instant  she  recovered  her 
self-possession.  It  must  be  that  he  had 
been  faint  or  giddy,  nothing  more.  It 
could  not  have  been  recognition  that 
had  startled  him  from  his  earnest  con- 
templation, for  he  had  not  been  looking 
toward  her,  but,  with  his  body  half 
turned  away,  had  been  gazing  up  at 
the  highest  story  of  the  palace. 

CHAPTER   VI. 

And  now,  having  avoided  the  imme- 
diate peril  of  recognition,  JSnone  turned 
into  the  palace.  Even  there,  however, 
her  disordered  fancy  pictured  dangers 
still  encompassing  her.  How,  after  all, 
could  she  feel  sure  that  she  had  not 
been  known  ?  During  that  clear  moon- 
light passage  along  the  Appian  Way, 
what  revelations  might  not  have  been 
made  by  a  chance  look  or  gesture  !  At 
the  very  first  she  had  almost  stumbled 
upon  the    truth   merely  through  the 


magic  of  one  upward  glance  of  the  eye 
of  the  wearied  slave  ;  why,  then,  might 
she  not  have  unconsciously  revealed 
herself  to  him  by  even  a  wave  of  the 
hand  or  a  turn  of  the  instep,  or  by  some 
other  apparently  trivial  and  unimpor- 
tant motion  ?  And  if  so,  at  what  in- 
stant might  he  not  forget  his  fallen  con- 
dition, and  disregard  not  only  his  safety 
but  her  reputation,  by  pressing  into  the 
palace  and  claiming  the  right  of  speech 
with  her  ?  Rasher  deeds  were  not  sel- 
dom done  under  the  promptings  of  des- 
peration. Trembling  beneath  the  sway 
of  such  imaginings,  each  footfall  that 
resounded  in  the  hall  seemed  like  the 
light  and  buoyant  step  of  him  who  had 
trodden  with  her  the  sands  of  Ostia — 
each  figure  that  passed  by  bore,  for  the 
instant,  the  outline  of  his  form — even 
at  the  open  window  the  well-known 
face  seemed  to  peer  in  at  every  corner 
and  watch  her. 

This  paroxysm  of  terror  gradually 
passed  asvay,  but  was  succeeded  by 
other  fancies  equally  productive  of  in- 
quietude. What  if  the  captive,  having 
recognized  her,  had  whispered  his  story 
to  the  companions  with  whom  he  had 
walked  !  He  would  surely  not  do  so 
if  he  still  loved  her ;  but  what  if  his 
love  had  ceased,  and  he  should  be 
meanly  desirous  of  increasing  his  own 
importance  by  telling  how  he,  a  slave, 
had  been  the  chosen  lover  of  the  proud- 
ly allied  lady  before  him  ?  Nay,  he 
would  never  act  thus,  for  it  would  be  a 
baseness  foreign  to  his  nature  ;  and  yet 
have  not  men  of  the  most  lofty  sense  of 
honor  often  fallen  from  their  original 
nobility,  and  revelled  in  self-degrada- 
tion ?  And  it  somehow  seemed  as 
though,  at  the  last,  the  dwarf  had 
looked  up  at  her  with  a  strangely 
knowing  leer.  And  was  it  merely  her 
imagination  that  made  her  think  there 
was  a  certain  sly  approach  to  undue 
familiarity  in  the  usually  deferential 
deportment  of  the  armor  bearer  ? 

With  the  next  morning,  however, 
came  more  composed  reflections. 
Though  the  forebodings  of  the  evening 
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had  naturally  tinged  her  dreams  with 
iinilar  vague  imaginings  of  coming 
trouble,  yet,  upon  the  whole,  her  sleep 
had  brought  rest,  and  the  bright  sunlight 
streaming  in  at  the  window  drove  away 
the  phantoms  which,  during  the  pre- 
vious gloom,  had  so  confusedly  disport- 
ed themselves  in  her  bewildered  brain. 
She  could  now  indulge  in  a  more  cheer- 
ing  view  of  her  situation  ;  and  she  felt 
that  there  was  nothing  in  what  had 
tanspired  of  sufficient  importance,  when 
coolly  weighed  and  passed  upon,  to 
make  her  anxious  or  afraid. 

In  a  sick  and  travel-worn  slave  she 
had  recognized  one  to  whom,  in  her 
younger  days,  she  had  plighted  her 
faith,  and  who  had,  in  turn,  given  his 
faith  to  her.  He  was  now  a  captive, 
and  she  had  become  one  of  the  nobles 
of  the  empire.  But  his  evil  lot  had 
not  been  of  her  procuring,  being  mere- 
ly one  of  those  ill  fortunes  which  are 
cast  broadly  over  the  earth,  and  whose 
descent  upon  any  one  person  more  than 
upon  another  can  be  attributed  to  des- 
tiny alone.  Nor,  in  accepting  her  high 
position,  had  she  been  guilty  of  breach 
of  faith,  for  she  had  long  awaited  the 
return  of  her  lover,  and  he  had  not 
come.  And  through  all  those  years, 
as  she  had  grown,  into  more  mature 
womanhood,  she  had  vaguely  felt  that 
those  stolen  interviews  had  been  but 
the  unreasoning  suggestions  of  girlish 
romance,  too  carelessly  indifferent  to 
the  exigencies  of  poverty  and  diverse 
nationality ;  and  that,  if  he  had  ever 
returned  to  claim  her,  mutual  explana- 
tion and  forgetfulness  could  have  been 
their  only  proper  course.  There  was, 
therefore,  nothing  for  which  she  could 
reproach  herself,  or  for  which  he  could 
justly  blame  her,  were  he  to  recognize 
her  as  the  wife  of  another  man. 

But  there  was  little  chance,  indeed, 
that  such  a  recognition  could  take 
place.  Certainly,  now  that,  apart  from 
her  troubled  and  excited  fears  of  the 
previous  day,  she  more  deliberately 
weighed  the  chances,  she  felt  assured 
that  in  her  rapid  passage  through  the 


evening  gloom,  nothing  could  have  be- 
trayed her.  And  it  was  not  probable 
that  even  in  open  daylight  and  in  faco- 
to-face  encounter  with  him  he  would 
be  likely  to  know  her.  She  had  recog- 
nized him  almost  at  a  glance,  for  not 
only  was  his  dress  composed  of  the 
same  poor  and  scant  material  which 
had  served  him  years  before,  but  even 
in  form  and  feature  he  seemed  un- 
changed, his  slight  frame  having  gained 
no  expansion  as  his  manhood  had  pro- 
gressed, while  his  face  retained  in  every 
line  the  same  soft  and  almost  girlish 
expression.  But  with  herself  all  things 
had  altered.  It  was  not  merely  that 
the  poorly  clad  maiden  who,  with 
naked  feet,  well-tanned  hands,  and 
tangled  and  loosely  hanging  curls,  had 
been  wont  to  wander  carelessly  by  the 
shore  of  a  distant  bay,  had  become  a 
richly  adorned  matron  of  the  imperial 
centre.  Beyond  all  that,  there  was  a 
greater  change,  which,  though  in  its 
gradual  progress  almost  inappreciable 
to  one  who  had  watched  her  day  by 
day,  could  not  but  be  remarked  after 
a  lapse  of  many  years.  The  darker 
hair,  the  softer  complexion,  the  suave 
smile  into  which  the  merry  laugh  of 
girlhood  had  little  by  little  subsided, 
the  more  composed  mien,  replete  with 
matronly  dignity,  the  refinement  of 
air  and  attitude  insensibly  resulting 
from  long  continued  instinctive  imita- 
tion, the  superior  development  of  figure 
— all  these,  as  they  were  improvements 
in  her  former  self,  were  also  just  so 
many  effective  disguises  upon  which 
she  could  safely  rely,  unless  she  were 
to  provoke  inordinate  scrutiny  by  some 
unguarded  action  or  expression.  But 
all  this  she  would  earnestly  guard 
against.  She  would  even  put  no  trust 
in  the  natural  immunity  of  which  her 
reason  assured  her,  but  would  make 
everything  doubly  safe  by  totally  re- 
fraining from  any  encounter  with  one 
whose  recognition  of  her  would  be  so 
painful. 

This  she  could  do,  and  yet  not  fail 
in  any  friendly  duty  which  the  rem  em- 
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brance  of  their  former  love  might  en- 
join upon  her.  Unseen  in  her  retire- 
ment, she  could  watch  over  and  protect 
him,  now  that  in  his  sorrow  and  degra- 
dation he  so  greatly  needed  a  friend. 
She  could  ameliorate  his  lot  by  num- 
berless kindnesses,  which  he  would  en- 
joy none  the  less  for  being  unable  to 
detect  their  source.  She  would  cun- 
ningly influence  her  father  to  treat  him 
with  tenderness  and  consideration. 
And  when  the  proper  time  arrived,  and 
she  could  take  her  measures  without 
suspicion,  she  would  herself  purchase 
his  freedom,  and  send  him  back  re- 
joicing to  his  native  land.  And  when 
all  this  was  done,  and  he  should  again 
have  reached  his  home,  perhaps  she 
might  then  write  to  him  one  line  to 
tell  him  who  it  was  that  had  befriend- 
ed him,  and  that  she  had  done  so  in 
memory  of  olden  times,  and  that  now, 
when  she  was  so  far  removed  from  him, 
he  should  give  her  one  kind  thought, 
utter  a  prayer  to  the  gods  in  her  be- 
half, and  then  forget  her  forever. 

So  much  for  her  security  and  her 
friendly  duty.  As  for  the  feelings  of 
her  heart,  she  was  at  rest.  Strong  in 
self-confidence,  she  had  no  fear  that  her 
mind  could  be  influenced  to  stray  from 
its  proper  path.  It  is  true  that  during 
the  previous  evening,  in  the  first  tumult 
of  troubled  thought,  she  had  felt  a 
vague  presentiment  that  a  day  of  temp- 
tation might  be  before  her,  not  as  the 
result  of  any  deliberate  choice  upon 
her  part,  but  rather  as  a  cruel  destiny 
to  be  forced  upon  her.  But  now  the 
current  of  her  mind  moved  more  clearly 
and  unobstructedly ;  and  she  felt  that 
however  chance  might  control  the 
worldly  prosperity  of  each  one,  the  will 
and  strength  to  shape  his  own  destiny, 
for  good  or  evil,  are  still  left  to  him 
unimpaired.  Away,  then,  with  all 
thoughts  of  the  past.  In  her  heart 
there"  could  be  but  one  affection,  and 
to  her  life  there  could  be  but  the  one 
course  of  duty,  and  in  that  she  would 
steadfastly  walk. 

Strengthened,    therefore,    with    the 


well-assured  belief  that  the  impulsive 
affection    of   her    youth    had  become 
gradually  tempered  by  lapse  of  years 
into  a  chaste   and  sisterly  friendship 
and  that  the  pleasant  memories  which 
clustered  about  her  heart  and  made  her 
look  back  half  regretfully  upon  those 
former  days  would  be  cherished  only 
as  the  mere  innocent  relics  of  a  girlish 
romance,  she  felt  no  fear  that  her  faith 
could  be  led  to  depart  from  its  lawful 
allegiance.     But   aside   from   all   this, 
there  lurked  within  her  breast  an  un- 
easy sense   of  being  the  holder  of  a 
great  secret  which,  in  the  end,  would 
surely  crush  her,  unless  she  could  share 
its  burden  with  another.     In  this  de- 
sire for  confidence,  at  least,  there  could 
be  no  harm  ;  and  her  mind  rapidly  ran 
over  the  array  of  her  few  friends.     For 
the  first  time  in  her  life,  perhaps,  her 
isolation  from  close  and  unfettered  com- 
panionship with  others  was  forced  upon 
her  attention,  and  her  soul  grew  faint 
as  she  thought  upon  her  dependence 
upon  herself  alone  for  comfort  or  ad- 
vice.   To  whom,  indeed,  could  she  ven- 
ture to  pour  out  her  heart  ?     Not  to 
her  father,  who,  with  unreasoning  ig- 
norance    and     little     charity,     would 
coarsely  form   base  conclusions  about 
her,  and  would  most  likely  endeavor  to 
solve  the  problem  by  cruelty  to  the  un- 
fortunate slave  who  had  so  unwittingly 
originated  it.      Not   to   any  of  those 
matrons  of  whom  her  rank  made  her 
the  associate ;    and  who,  after  gaining 
her  confidence,  would  either  betray  it 
to  others,  or  else,  wrongly  misconstru- 
ing her,  and  fancying  her  to  be  influ- 
enced by   scruples  which  they  might 
not    have  felt,  would  scarcely  fail  to 
ridicule  and  cast  disdain  upon  all  the 
most  tender  emotions    of   her    heart. 
And  above  all  others,  not  to  her  hus- 
band, to  whom,  if  she  dared,  she  would 
have  wished  to  reveal  everything,  but 
who  had,  she  feared,  at  the  bottom  of 
his  soul,  a  jealous  and  suspicious  na- 
ture, which    would    be    sure   to  take 
alarm,  and  cause  him  to  look  upon  her 
story,  not  as  a  generous  confidence  be- 
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stowed  in  the  hope  of  comfort  and  as- 
sistance, but  rather  as  a  cunningly  de- 
viled cover  for  some  unconfessed  scheme 
of  wrong  against  him. 

Burdened  by  these  reflections,  iEnonc 
slowly  passed  from  her  room  into  the 
antechamber.  Lifting  her  eyes,  she 
there  saw  her  husband  standing  at  the 
window,  and,  at  the  distance  of  a  pace 
or  two  from  him,  a  female  figure.  It 
was  that  of  a  girl  of  about  eighteen 
years,  small,  light,  and  graceful.  Her 
costume,  though  not  in  form  such  as 
belonged  to  the  freeborn  women  of 
Rome,  was  yet  far  superior  in  richness 
of  material  to  that  usually  worn  by  per- 
sons of  low  degree,  and  was  fashioned 
with  a  taste  which  could  not  fail  to 
assist  the  display  of  her  graceful  per- 
fection of  form,  indicated  in  part  by 
the  rounded  lines  of  the  uncovered  neck 
and  arms.  As  JEnone  entered  the 
room,  Sergius  advanced,  and,  taking 
her  by  the  hand,  said  : 

4  Yonder  is  a  new  slave  for  you — the 
present  about  which  I  yesterday  spoke. 
I  trust  it  will  prove  that  during  my 
absence  I  was  not  unmindful  of  you. 
It  was  at  Samos  that  I  obtained  her. 
There,  you  may  remember,  we  tarried, 
after  taking  the  town  and  burning  part 
of  the  fleet.' 

Samos  !  Where  had  jEnone  heard 
that  place  mentioned  ?  Searching  into 
the  recesses  of  her  memory,  it  at  last 
flashed  upon  her.  Was  it  not  from  Sa- 
mos that  he — Cleotos — had  come  ?  And 
was  it  fate  that  forced  the  recollection 
of  him  ever  upon  her  ?  She  turned 
pale,  but  by  a  violent  effort  succeeded 
in  maintaining  her  self-possession  and 
looking  up  with  a  smile  of  apparent 
interest  upon  her  husband  as  he  spoke. 

'  She  had  nearly  fallen  the  prey  of 
one  of  the  common  soldiers,'  he  con- 
tinued ;  '  but  I,  with  a  few  pieces  of 
gold,  rescued  her  from  him,  picturing 
to  myself  the  gratification  you  would 
feel  at  being  so  fitly  attended.  And 
that  you  might  the  better  appreciate 
the  gift,  I  have  retained  her  till  to-day 
before  showing  her  to  you,  in  order 


that  you  might  first  see  her  recover- 
ed from  the  toil  of  travel  and  in  all 
her  recovered  beauty.  A  rare  beau- 
ty, indeed,  but  of  a  kind  so  different 
from  thine  that  your  own  will  be 
heightened  by  the  contrast  rather  than 
diminished.  How  many  scstertia  I 
have  been  offered  for  her,  how  many 
high  officers  of  my  forces  have  desired 
to  obtain  her  for  service  upon  their 
own  wives,  I  cannot  now  remember. 
But  I  have  refused  and  resisted  all,  for 
I  would  that  you  should  be  known 
throughout  all  Rome  by  the  beauty  of 
those  in  waiting  about  you,  even  as  you 
are  now  known  by  your  own  beauty. 
Pray,  accept  of  her,  therefore,  as  your 
attendant  and  companion,  for  it  would 
sorely  disappoint  me  were  you  to  reject 
such  a  pleasing  gift.' 

1  Let  it  be  as  my  lord  says,'  respond- 
ed iEnone.  '  And  if  I  fail  in  due  ut- 
terance of  my  thanks,  impute  it  not  to 
want  of  appreciation  of  the  gift,  but 
rather  to  inability  of  proper  expres- 
sion.' 

It  was  with  real  gratitude  that 
iEnone  spoke ;  for,  at  the  instant,  a 
thought  of  cheering  import  flashed 
upon  her,  swelling  her  heart  with  joy, 
and  causing  her  to  welcome  the  captive 
girl  as  a  gift  from  the  gods.  Here, 
perhaps,  as  though  in  direct  answer  to 
her  prayer  for  sympathy,  might  be  the 
one  for  whom  her  heart  had  been  long- 
ing ;  coming  to  her,  not  laden  with  any 
of  that  haughty  pride  and  ill-befitting 
knowledge  with  which  the  Roman 
world  about  her  reeked,  but  rather  as 
she  herself  had  once  come — with  all 
her  unstained  provincial  innocence  of 
thought  yet  nestling  in  her  shrinking 
soul — one,  like  herself,  an  exile  from  a 
lowly  state,  and  with  a  heart  filled  with 
those  simple  memories  which  must  not 
be  too  carelessly  exposed — so  seldom 
do  they  gather  from  without  anything 
but  cruel  ridicule  or  cold  lack  of  com- 
prehension— one  whom  she  could  edu- 
cate into  an  easy  intimacy  with  her 
own  impulses  and  yearnings,  and  thus, 
forgetting  all  social   differences,  draw 
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closer  and  nearer  to  her  as  a  friend  and 
confidant. 

As  she  thus  reflected,  she  felt  the  soft 
pressure  of  lips  upon  her  left  hand, 
which  hung  idly  at  her  side,  and,  look- 
ing down,  she  saw  that  the  captive  girl 
had  knelt  before  her,  and,  while  lightly 
grasping  her  fingers,  was  gazing  up 
into  her  face  with  a  pleading  glance. 
iEnone's  first  impulse  was  to  respond 
with  eager  warmth  to  that  humble  ap- 
peal for  protection  and  friendship  ;  and 
had  it  not  been  for  the  morbid  fear  she 
felt  lest  her  husband,  who  stood  look- 
ing on,  might  chide  such  familiarity, 
or  at  the  least  might  cast  ridicule  upon 
the  feeling  which  prompted  it,  she 
would  have  raised  the  captive  girl  and 
folded  her  in  her  arms.  As  it  was,  the 
impulse  was  too  spontaneous  and  sud- 
den to  be  entirely  resisted,  and  she  held 
forth  her  other  hand  to  lift  the  kneel- 
ing figure,  when  a  strange,  intuitive 
perception  of  something  which  she 
could  scarcely  explain,  caused  her  to 
withhold  further  action. 

Something,  she  knew  not  what,  in 
the  attitude  and  expression  of  the  cap- 
tive before  her,  which  sent  her  warm 
blood  flowing  back  with  a  chilled  cur- 
rent— something  which  told  her  that 
her  hopes  of  the  moment  had  been 
smitten  with  decay  as  suddenly  as  they 
had  been  raised,  and  that,  instead  of  a 
friend,  she  had  perhaps  found  an  ene- 
my. The  full  dark  eye  yet  gazed  up 
at  her  with  the  same  apparent  moist- 
ened appeal  for  friendly  sympathy ; 
but  to  iEnone7s  alarmed  instinct  it  now 
seemed  as  though  behind  that  glance 
there  was  an  inner  depth  of  coldr  calcu- 
lating scrutiny.  Still,  almost  unheed- 
ing the  gentle  gesture  of  the  hand  ex- 
tended to  raise  her,  the  Greek  knelt 
upon  the  floor,  and,  with  an  appearance 
of  mingled  timorousness  and  humilityy 
laid  her  lips  upon  the  gathered  fingers  ; 
but  now  there  appeared  to  be  no  nat- 
ural warmth  or  glow  in  the  pressure  or 
real  savor  of  lowliness  in  the  attitude, 
but  rather  a  forced  and  studied  obse- 
quiousness.     For  the  instant  iEnone 


paused,  as  though  uncertain  Bow  to 
act.  Then,  fearing  to  betray  her 
doubts,  and  hoping  that  her  startled 
instinct  might  have  deceived  her,  she 
bent  forward  once  more  and  raised  the 
captive  to  her  feet. 

It  had  all  been  the  work  of  an  in- 
stant ;  _  passing  so  quickly  that  the 
pause  between  the  impulse  audits  com- 
pletion could  hardly  have  been  noticed. 
But  in  that  instant  a  change  had  swept 
over  the  expressions  of  both ;  and  a& 
they  now  stood  opposite  and  gazed 
more  intently  upon  each  other,  the 
change  still  progressed.  The  face  of  the 
young  Roman  matron,,  but  a  moment 
before  so  glowing  with  sympathy  and 
radiant  with  a  new-discovered  hope  of 
future  happiness,  now  seemed  to  shrink 
behind  a  veil  of  despairing  dread — the 
fear  chasing  away  the  joy  as  the  shad- 
ow flits  along  the  wall  and  banishes  the 
sunlight ;  while,  though  every  feature 
of  the  Greek  still  seemed  clothed  with 
trembling  humility.,  yet,  from  some 
latent  depths  of  her  nature,  a  gleam  of 
something  strangely  wild  and  forbid- 
ding began  to  play  upon  the  surface, 
and  invest  the  moistened  eye  and  quiv- 
ering lip  with  an  undefinable  repulsive 
harshness. 

4  Your  name  ?  r  said  iEnone,  rousing 
herself  with  exertion,  as  though  from  a 
painful  dream. 

'  Leta,  my  lady/  was  the  reply,  ut- 
tered in  a  tone  of  despairing  sadness, 
and  with  eyes  again  cast  upon  the 
floor. 

'  Leta/  repeated  iEnone,  touched  in 
spite  of  her  forebodings  by  that  guise 
of  an  unhappiness  which  might,  after 
all,  be  real.  'It  is  a  fair-sounding 
name,  and  I  shall  call  you  always  by  it. 
Poor  girl !  you  are  an  exile  from  your 
native  land,  and  I — I  cannot  call .  my- 
self a  Roman.  We  must  be  Mends — 
must  we  not  ? ' 

She  spoke  rather  in  the  tone  of  one 
hoping  against  evil  auguries  than  as 
one  indulging  in  any  confident  antici- 
pations of  the  future.  The  Greek  did 
not  answer,  but  again  slowly  raised  her 
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eyes.    At  first,  as  before,  with  the  Bame  searching    intensity.      Before   it   the 

studied  expression  of  pleading  huniili-  milder  gaze  of  /Enone  faltered,  until  it 

ty  ;  but,  as  she  glanced  forward,  and  seemed  as  though  the  two  had  suffered 

saw  Bergius  Btanding  behind,  and  gaz-  a  relative  interchange  of  position  :  the 

ing  at   her  with  an   admiration  which  patrician  mistress  standing  with   trou- 

he   did  not  attempt  to  dissemble,  a  bled  features,  and  with  vague  apprehen- 

strange  glow  of  triumph  and  ambitious  sion  and  trembling  in  her  heart,  and  as 

hope  seemed   to   light   up   her  features,  though  timorously  asking  for  the  friend- 

And  when,  after  a  hasty  glance  of  al-  ship  which  she  had  meant  to  bestow  ; 

most  responsive  meaning  toward  Ser-  and   the  captive,  calmly,  and   with   a 

gius,  she  again  looked  into  the  face  of  look  of  ill-suppressed  triumph,  reading 

the   other,  it  was   no   longer  with   an  the  other's  soul  as  though  to  learn  how 

assumption   of    humble    entreaty,    but  she  could  most  readily  wield  supremacy 

rather    with   an    expression    of   wild,  over  her. 


'  OUR   DOMESTIC    RELATIONS  ;    OR,  HOW   TO    TREAT 

THE    REBEL    STATES.' 

Int  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  October,  within  the  limits  of  the  Constitution, 
1S63,  is  an  article  with  the  above  cap-  of  the  different  States,  otherwise  inde- 
tion,  in  which  the  author,  we  think,  pendent,  into  one  nation,  is  now  too 
develops  ideas  and  theories  totally  at  well  established  to  remain  a  subject  of 
variance  with  the  spirit  of  our  Govern-  debate.  We  are  not,  therefore,  merri- 
ment, and  which,  if  acted  upon,  and  bers  of  a  confederacy,  but  are  a  unit — 
followed  to  their  legitimate  results,  one.  It  follows,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
tend  to  subvert  that  self-government  that  no  State  can  withdraw  or  hide 
which  is  the  privilege  and  pride  of  the  itself  from  the  control  of  the  National 
American  citizen.  The  result  of  his  Government.  The  ordinances  of  seces- 
reflection  is,  that  the  States  which,  sion  passed  by  the  rebel  States  did  not, 
more  conveniently  than  accurately,  are  therefore,  affect  the  Federal  authority, 
termed  the  rebel  States,  have  practi-  The  broad  and  just  ground  taken  by 
cally  become  Territories,  and  as  such  President  Lincoln  in  his  Inaugural  Ad- 
are  to  be  governed  by  Congress.  Is  this  dress  was,  that  the  rebel  States  were 
proposition  true  ?  Let  us  examine —  still  in  the  Union  ;  and  it  is,  we  appre- 
not  hastily,  not  rashly,  not  vindictive-  hencl,  the  only  tenable  ground  of  right 
ly,  or  in  a  party  spirit — but  wisely,  upon  which  we  can  carry  on  the  war  in 
magnanimously,  and  lovingly,  and  see  which  we  are  now  engaged.  The  Con- 
if  there  be  not  a  truer  conclusion  and  stitution  of  the  United  States  requires 
one  more  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  (art.  ii.  sec.  3)  that  the  President  shall 
of  our  republican  Constitution.  '  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully 

When  the  rebel  States  (?)  passed  their  executed.'     When  the  present  head  of 

respective  ordinances  of  secession,  what  the  executive  came  into  office,  in  March, 

results  flowed  from  the  action  ?     The  1861,  he  found  several  of  the  States, 

political  doctrine  that  the  union  of  the  having  already  seceded  on  paper,  seek- 

States  is  not  a  mere  confederation  of  ing  to    perfect  their  treason  by  '  the 

separate   States,   but   a    consolidation,  armed  hand.'     Lighthouses   had  been 
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destroyed,  or  their  beacon  fires  —  the 
sentinels  of  the  sea — shrouded  in  dark- 
ness, custom  houses  were  given  into 
rebel  hands,  the  revenue  cutters  were 
surrendered,  and  deed  followed  deed 
in  this  dark  drama  of  treason,  until  it 
was  consummated  by  firing  upon  the 
unarmed  Star  of  the  "West,  while  she 
was  performing  her  errand  of  mercy, 
to  relieve  the  hunger  and  reenforce  the 
exhausted  strength  of  the  heroic  little 
garrison  of  Fort  Sumter.  The  plain 
and  immediate  duty  of  the  President 
was,  therefore,  to  call  out  the  strength 
of  the  nation  to  assist  him  in  '  taking: 
care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  exe- 
cuted.' And  this  brings  us  to  the 
proposition  that  the  Government  is  not 
engaged  in  a  war  of  conquest  with  another 
nation,  out  in  enforcing  the  laws  in  what 
is  already  a  part  of  the  Union. 

The  Constitution  (art.  ii.  sec.  2) 
makes  the  President  the  '  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  the  militia  of  the 
several  States  when  called  into  the  ac- 
tual service  of  the  United  States.'  In 
the  President,  and  in  him  alone,  su- 
premely, is  vested  the  authority  which 
is  to  conduct  the  course  of  war.  Con- 
gress has  the  war-making  power,  but 
war  once  brought  into  being  (if  we  may 
be  allowed  the  expression),  the  manner 
in  which  it  shall  be  conducted  rests 
with  the  executive.  It  is,  of  course, 
to  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  nations  and  of  civilized  warfare. 
The  first  step  necessary  to  enable  the 
President  to  enforce  the  laws  in  the 
seceded  States  is  to  put  down  the  mili- 
tary power  by  which  their  execution 
is  resisted.  That  is  now  being  done. 
By  the  '  necessity  of  war,'  then,  the 
executive  is  authorized  to  take  such 
measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  put 
down  the  rebellion  ;  and  though  no 
power  is  given  him  to  appoint  Gover- 
nors over  the  States  in  ordinary  times, 
it  is  given  him,  indirectly,  but  as  surely 
as  if  expressly  granted,  to  be  used  in 
times  of  actual  war,  by  the  clause  of 
the  Constitution  which  we  have  just 


quoted,  making  him  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  national  military  force. 
Whenever  the  States,  or  any  of  them, 
cease  to  be  debatable  ground — that  is, 
when  the  military  force  of  the  rebellion 
is  put  down,  the  military  necessity 
ceases,  and  with  it  the  authority  of  the 
President  to  appoint  military  gover- 
nors. Nor  is  there  danger  of  encroach- 
ing upon  the  liberties  of  the  nation ; 
for,  as  the  power  attaches  to  the  Presi- 
dent, not  in  his  capacity  as  the  civil 
head  of  the  nation,  but  as  the  military 
commander-in-chief,  it  ceases  the  mo- 
ment military  opposition  is  overcome. 
The  fear  of  the  Atlantic  author  would 
seem  to  be  ill  grounded,  for  we  cannot 
believe  that  any  military  force  could 
be  raised  by  a  despotic  executive  who 
might  endeavor  to  place  himself  in  ab- 
solute power,  and  we  think  there  is  lit- 
tle danger  that  the  Government  may 
'  crystallize  into  a  military  despotism.' 
Would  supplies  be  granted  by  Con- 
gress; or,  if  granted,  would  not  the 
people  of  a  country  which  has  sprung 
to  arms  only  to  defend  a  free  govern- 
ment, be  strong  enough  to  resist  any 
single  military  despot  ?  Let  the  his- 
tory of  the  present  rebellion,  in  which 
a  population  of  only  eight  millions, 
and  that  in  the  least  defensible  States 
of  the  Union,  has  resisted  for  nearly 
three  years  the  combined  power  of  all 
the  other  States,  with  a  population  of 
more  than  twenty  millions,  answer  the 
question.  The  Atlantic  writer  admits 
the  propriety  of  appointing  military 
governors  in  the  cases  of  Mexico  and 
California  before  the  latter  was  admit- 
ted as  a  State,  but  denies  it  in  the  cases 
of  the  rebel  States,  because  they  are 
States,  and  therefore  (as  he  says)  within 
the  civil  jurisdiction.  But  at  the  period 
to  which  we  refer,  Congress  had  juris- 
diction over  both  California  and  Mexico 
by  the  express  provision  of  the  Consti- 
tution (art.  iv.  sec.  3),  'the  Congress 
shall  have  power  to  dispose  of  and 
make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations 
concerning  the  territory  or  other  prop- 
erty belonging  to  the  United  States.' 
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If,  then,  the  power  of  the  President 
be  admitted  in  the  two  eases  referred 
to,  it  is  even  stronger  in  the  cases  of 
the  rebel  States,  where  no  such  power 
is  given  to  Congress.  And  further  it 
would  seem  that  the  act  of  admission 
to  the  Union  would  operate  rather  to 
take  the  Territory  from  under  the  juris- 
diction of  Congress,  and  give  the  right 
of  government  into  the  hands  of  the 
people  of  the  new  State,  even  if  their 
State  officers  did  seek  to  betray  them 
into  treason.  Our  author  asserts  that 
'  there  is  no  argument  for  military 
governors  that  is  not  equally  strong 
for  Congressional  governments  ;  but  wre 
suspect  his  mistake  here,  as,  in  fact,  his 
whole  theory  comes  from  his  neglect 
to  note  that  this  appointing  power  at- 
taches to  the  President,  not  as  the  civil 
head  of  the  nation,  but  as  military 
commander-in-chief  under  the  necessity 
of  war. 

To  sum  up  the  argument  on  this 
point,  it  stands  thus  :  Neither  Congress 
nor  the  President  has  power  under  the 
civil  head  to  institute  governments  of 
their  own  in  the  rebel  States :  that 
power  must  arise,  if  at  all,  under  the 
head  of  military  necessity,  and  must 
attach  to  the  commander-in-chief,  viz., 
the  President,  and  ceases  the  moment 
that  necessity  ceases.  In  the  authority 
quoted  from  Chancellor  Kent  by  the 
author  of  the  Atlantic,  we  find  nothing 
to  shake  our  argument ;  for,  though 
the  power  be,  as  the  learned  Chancellor 
says,  '  to  be  exercised  subordinate  to 
the  legislative  powers  of  Congress,'  still 
it  is  an  executive  power,  and  must  be 
exercised  by — must  emanate  from — the 
President.  The  same  learned  authority, 
from  whose  lucid  and  fascinating  pages 
we  enjoyed  the  first  glimmerings  of  the 
'  gladsome  light  of  jurisprudence,'  says 
(vol.  i.  p.  264)  :  '  The  command  and 
application  of  the  public  force,  to 
execute  the  law,  maintain  peace,  and 
resist  foreign  invasion,  are  powers  so 
exclusively  of  an  executive  nature,  and 
require  the  exercise  of  powers  so  charac- 
teristical  of  this  department,  that  they 


have  always  been  exclnsinhj  appropri- 
ated to  it  in  every  well-organized  gov- 
ernment upon  earth.'  Taking  this  pro- 
vision of  the  Constitution,  so  inter- 
preted by  Chancellor  Kent,  as  vesting 
the  power  exclusively  in  the  executive, 
it  only  remains  to  be  considered  how 
far  it  is  a  necessity  of  war. 

In  all  the  rebel  States  there  is  a  pop- 
ulation, more  or  less  dense,  to  be  pro- 
tected and  governed ;  but  what  can  a 
civil  authority  accomplish  when  the 
States  are  overrun  by  a  military  force 
which  has  so  long  defied  the  power  of 
the  army  ?  Advancing  as  our  armies 
conquer,  and  fleeing  as  they  are  over- 
come by  the  rebel  hordes,  it  could  ac- 
complish nothing  but  its  own  ludicrous 
history  and.  the  fettering  of  the  military 
power,  which  so  eminently  requires  one 
secret  and  independent  will.  How  lit- 
tle a  military  force  so  fettered  by  civil 
authorities  could  accomplish  can  hard- 
ly be  fully  realized  but  by  those  who, 
like  the  author,  have  summered  and 
wintered  upon  the  '  dark  and  bloody 
ground  '  of  the  rebellion.  But,  it  will 
be  asked,  how  are  the  rebel  States  to 
be  governed  when  the  military  power 
of  the  rebellion  is  crushed,  and  the  au- 
thority of  the  executive  ceases  with 
the  necessity  of  war  ?  No  express 
power  is  given  by  the  Constitution  to 
Congress  to  govern  any  other  territory 
than  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
dockyards,  lighthouses,  and  lands 
ceded  to  the  United  States  for  similar 
purposes,  and  the  territory  not  includ- 
ed in  the  several  States,  but  belonging 
to  the  United  States.  Under  these 
three  heads  is  included  all  the  territory 
over  which  Congress  can  claim  jurisdic- 
tion by  direct  grant ;  and,  by  the  Con- 
stitution (Amendments,  art.  x.),  '  the 
powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the 
States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  re- 
spectively or  to  the  people.'  Un- 
less, therefore,  the  rebel  States  have 
lapsed  into  Territories,  Congress  can 
have  no  authority  over  them,  except 
the  general  powers  which  it  may  exer- 
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cise  over  all  the  States  of  the  Union. 
The  question  then  arises,  and  it  seems 
to  be  purely  a  legal  one — have  the  rebel 
States  lapsed  into  Territories  ? 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  doc- 
trine maintained  by  our  Government 
is,  that  the  rebel  States  have  not,  by 
their  ordinances  of  secession,  separated 
themselves  from  the  Union,  but  that 
they  are  still  in  the  Union.  The  ordi- 
nances of  secession  are,  like  any  other 
unconstitutional  law,  even  supposing 
them  to  have  been  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple (of  which  we  will  speak  hereafter), 
to  be  set  aside  by  a  competent  tribunal, 
if  brought  to  the  test  at  all.  Their 
paper  treason,  then  (to  commit  a  sole- 
cism), amounting  only  to  so  much  waste 
of  paper  and  ink,  did  the  overt  act  of 
firing  upon  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  operate  more  effectually  to  de- 
stroy the  State  identity  ?  If  they  are 
incapable  of  separating  themselves  from 
the  nation,  and  if,  as  is  clearly  the  case, 
there  is  no  power  vested  in  the  General 
Government  to  expel  them  from  the 
Union,  from  what  source  does  the  pow- 
er or  act  arise  which  destroys  their 
identity  ?  The  rebel  States  are  either 
in  the  Union  or  out  of  it.  We  cannot 
claim  that  they  are  in  the  Union  for 
the  purpose  of  enforcing  submission, 
and  then,  when  that  object  is  accom- 
plished, turn  round  and  say  they  are  out 
of  it,  and  must  be  governed  as  Terri- 
tories. 

But  it  is  a  fixed  fact,  and  history  will 
so  record  it,  that  the  voice  of  the  people 
in  the  rebel  States  never  concurred  in 
the  ordinances  of  secession.  In  the 
few  cases  where  they  were  submitted 
to  the  popular  vote,  force  was  used  to 
awe  that  vote  into  acquiescence ;  while 
in  most  cases  they  never  were  submit- 
ted to  the  form  of  such  a  vote ;  and 
why  ?  Because  the  leaders  in  treason 
dared  not  trust  the  voice  of  the  people : 
they  knew  too  well  that  it  would  thun- 
der a  rebuke  in  their  ears.  They  were 
merely  the  act  of  the  individuals  who 
were  chosen  as  members  of  the  several 
Legislatures,  and  who,  in  betrayal  of 


their  trust,  sought  to  commit  the  States 
which  they  misrepresented  to  treason. 
In  any  one  of  the  States  which  we  have 
solecistically  termed  rebel  States,  we 
venture  to  assert  that,  if  fairly  and  fully 
taken,  the  vote  of  the  people  at  any 
time  during  the  last  five  years,  and 
now,  would  be,  by  a  large  majority,  in 
favor  of  the  Union.  Wherever  our 
armies  have  obtained  a  permanent  foot- 
ing, the  people  have,  almost  unani- 
mously, given  their  expression  of  at- 
tachment to  the  old  flag.  Shall,  then, 
the  treason  of  those  individuals  who, 
for  the  time  being,  held  the  places  of 
power  in  the  rebel  States,  be  construed 
to  the  prejudice  of  a  whole  people,  who 
had  no  part  nor  lot  in  the  crime,  in  face 
of  the  often  declared  law  that  a  State 
cannot  commit  treason  ?  If  we  turn  to 
the  fact  that  many,  if  not  most  of  the 
citizens  of  the  rebel  States,  have  done 
treasonable  acts  under  compulsion  of 
those  who  were  the  leaders  in  the  re- 
bellion, we  are  met,  at  the  very  thresh- 
old, by  no  less  an  authority  than  Sir 
William  Blackstone,  who  says  (Bl. 
Commentaries,  book  iv.  p.  21)  :  '  An- 
other species  of  compulsion  or  neces- 
sity is  what  our  law  calls  duress  per 
minias,  or  threats  and  menaces  which 
induce  fear  of  death  or  other  bodily 
harm,  and  which  take  away,  for  that 
reason,  the  guilt  of  many  crimes  and 
misdemeanors,  at  least  before  the  hu- 
man tribunal.  Therefore,  in  time  of  war 
or  rebellion,  a  man  may  be  justified  in 
doing  many  treasonable  acts  by  compul- 
sion of  the  enemy  or  rebels,  which  would 
admit  of  no  excuse  in  the  time  of  peace.'' 
The  fact  that  such  violent  compulsion 
was  and  still  is  used  to  overawe  the 
Union  sentiment  of  the  South  is  patent. 
It  has  been  and  still  is  the  cry,  coming 
up  on  every  breeze  from  that  blood- 
stained land,  that  the  leaders  of  the 
rebellion  seek  to  crush,  by  whatever 
means,  those  who  are 

'  Faithful  among  the  faithless  found/ 

But,  supposing  for  the  moment  that 
the  majority  of  the  citizens  of  the  rebel 
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States  arc,  of  their  own  free  will,  parti- 
cipators in  the  rebellion  ;  where  is  the 
grant  of  power  to  Congress  to  establish 

a  government  In  any  of  the  rebel  States? 
No  clause  of  the  Constitution  gives  it; 
and  by  t  He  express  terms  of  that  instru- 
ment, '  all  powers  not  granted  by  it  to 
the  United  States,  nor  prohibited  to  the 
States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  re- 
spectively or  to  the  rEorLE.1  But, 
while  no  such  power  is  granted  by  the 
Constitution  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, it  is,  wre  think,  strictly  forbidden 
by  that  clause  of  the  instrument  which 
declares  that  '  the  United  States  shall 
guarantee  to  every  State  in  this  Union 
a  republican  form  of  government.' 
Would  this  injunction  be  complied 
with  if  Congress  were  to  establish,  di- 
rectly, a  government  of  its  own  over 
the  rebel  States  ?  Would  it  not  rather 
be  a  transgression  of  the  provision  ? 
The  essential  nature  of  a  republican 
government  is  that  it  is  elective  ;  but  a 
Congressional  government  would  be 
directly  the  reverse ;  for  it  takes  the 
powrer  from  the  hands  of  the  people 
and  places  it  in  the  hands  of  the  na- 
tional council.  Mark  the  form  of  the 
expression,  too,  that  the  republican 
form  of  government  is  to  be  guaranteed, 
not  merely  by  Congress  or  the  executive, 
but  by  the  United  States ;  as  if  to 
pledge  the  whole  power  of  the  nation, 
of  whatever  kind,  to  protect  this  price- 
less  blessing,  through  all  coming  time, 
to  the  use  and  benediction  of  all  ages. 
Notice,  too,  to  whom  the  guarantee 
runs — not  to  the  territory  now  com- 
posing the  State,  but  to  the  State 
its  very  self — ei  ipsi ;  as  if  the  Consti- 
tution could  not  contemplate  such  a 
thing  as  a  State  being  struck  out 
of  existence,  under  whatever  phrase, 
whether  of  '  State  forfeiture,'  '  State 
suicide,'  or  '  State  abdication,'  even  if 
treason  were  attempted  by  those  in 
power.  The  Constitution  still  terms  it 
a  State.  Is  not  the  present  precisely 
the  event,  or  rather  one  of  the  events, 
which  it  contemplates  and  provides 
for  ?     The  doctrine  of  '  State  Rights,' 


whether  as  contemplated  and  main- 
tained by  Calhoun  in  the  days  of  Nul- 
lification, or  as  declared  by  Jefferson 
Davis  and  his  compeers  in  treason,  we 
abhor  utterly,  whenever  and  wherever 
it  may  lift  its  serpent  head,  and  wheth- 
er supported  by  Southern  men  with 
Southern  principles,  or  by  Northern 
men  with  no  principles.  But  a  true 
and  indisputable  doctrine  of  State 
Rights  there  is,  which  ought  to  be  as 
jealously  maintained  and  guarded  as 
the  doctrine  of  National  Sovereignty. 
The  Atlantic  author  asserts  that,  be- 
cause the  State  offices  in  the  rebel 
States  have  been  vacated,  therefore 
Congress  has  the  authority  to  govern 
them,  and  intimates  that  all  powers  not 
reserved  to  the  respective  States  belong 
to  Congress,  because  there  is  no  other  to 
wield  them.  This  is  not  true.  Every 
power  possessed  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  be  actually  granted.  It 
must  attach  to  that  Government,  not 
because  it  belongs  to  no  other,  but  be- 
cause it  is  granted  by  the  Constitution. 
Our  author  quotes  Mr.  Phillimore  as 
saying  '  a  state,  like  an  individual,  may 
die,  by  its  submission  and  the  donation 
of  itself  to  another  country.'  Very  true ; 
but  the  word  state  must,  in  that  sense, 
be  equivalent  to  nation ;  and  our  au- 
thor admits  that  a  State  cannot  per- 
form the  first  act  necessary  to  be  done 
in  so  giving  itself  away,  viz.,  with- 
drawing itself  from  the  Union.  If, 
therefore,  it  cannot  withdraw  itself 
from  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, very  clearly  it  cannot  donate  it- 
self to  the  self-styled  Confederate  Gov- 
ernment. If  a  thief  sell  or  give  his  ill- 
gotten  possession  to  another,  it  in  no 
way  affects  the  right  of  the  owner.  He 
cannot  give  away  that  which  he  does 
not  own  ;  and  so  of  a  State.  Another 
error  into  which  the  Atlantic  author  has 
fallen,  is  that,  in  assigning  the  three 
sources  of  Congressional  power,  '  ample 
and  hospitable,'  he  enumerates  as  one 
of  them  '  the  necessity  of  the  case  ; '  but, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  Congress  pos- 
sesses no  powers  but  those  expressly 
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granted  by  the  Constitution.  If  Con-  not  a  constitutional  one,  because  the 
gress  may  assert  its  authority  in  this  elective  principle  is  necessary  to  a  re- 
instance,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  publican  form  of  government.  But  if, 
and  be  itself  the  judge  of  that  necessi-  under  the  clause  of  the  Constitution 
ty,  when  no  authority  is  given  by  the  which  enjoins  upon  the  United  States 
instrument,  which  expressly  declares  to  guarantee  a  rejmblican  form  of  gov- 
that  all  powers  not  granted  by  it  are  ernment  to  each  State,  conventions  of 
reserved,  where  are  we  to  find  a  limit,  the  people  be  called  to  elect  their  own 
and  why  may  not  that  body  assert  itself  officers,  they  are  at  once  put  in  posses- 
in  any  number  of  instances,  until,  at  sion  of  their  constitutional  rights.  And 
length,  the  rights  of  the  States  are  how  can  a  State  be  readmitted  to  a 
wholly  absorbed  by  the  overmastering  Union  which  it  has  never  left  ? 
power  of  the  Federal  Government  ?  The  writer  has  no  pet  theory  to 
There  is  but  one  rightful  source  of  au-  maintain,  but  is,  like  the  writer  in  the 
thority  to  Congress,  and  that  is  the  Atlantic,  '  in  search  of  truth  ; '  and  the 
Constitution,  which  itself  so  declares,  views  here  expressed  are  the  result,  not 
and  which  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  merely  of  closet  reflection,  but  of  ob- 
land.  servation  and  experience  in  the  seceded 
But  the  true  course  to  be  pursued  is,  States,  while  '  marching  under  the  flag 
we  think,  to  allow  the  rebel  States  (as  and  keeping  step  to  the  music  of  the 
indeed  we  cannot  help  doing)  to  be  Union.'  If  only,  through  this  baptism 
governed  by  the  military  power  until  of  blood,  the  nation,  freed  at  last  from 
such  time  as  a  civil  government  can  be  the  blighting  curse  of  slavery,  and  puri- 
maintained,  and  then  for  the  whole  fied  into  a  better  life,  shall  lift  her 
Government  of  the  United  States,  legis-  radiant  forehead  from  the  dust,  and, 
lative,  judicial,  and  executive,  to  stand  crowned  with  the  diadem  of  freedom, 
by,  as  the  constitutionally  appointed  go  on  her  glorious  way  rejoicing,  the 
guardian,  and  'permit  the  people  to  writer  will  count  his  past  sufferings 
elect  their  own  State  officers.  Whether  and  shattered  health  only  as  the  small 
the  conventions  of  the  people  are  called  dust  in  the  balance  compared  with  the 
by  law  of  Congress  or  by  proclamation  priceless  blessings  of  peace,  freedom, 
of  the  President,  would  seem  to  be  im-  and  national  unity,  which  they  may 
material,  though  the  latter  seems  the  have  contributed,  however  slightly,  to 
least  cumbersome  method.  Thus  the  purchase.  Only  to  have  contributed, 
rebel  States  would  pass  from  rebel  forms  however  little,  something  for  the  peace 
to  constitutional  ones,  in  a  legal  and  —something  for  the  glory— something 
formal  manner.  Sooner  or  later  this  for  the  permanence,  beautiful  and  bright 
must  be  done,  even  if,  for  a  time,  pro-  —of  those  institutions  which  are  for 
visional  governments  are  instituted  ;  America  the  pride  of  the  past  and  the 
for  no  Congressional  government  can  hope  of  the  future,  will  be  a  joy  through 
be  an  elective  government,  and  hence  life  and  a  consolation  in  death. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

All  over  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa, 

and  other  Western  States — but  chiefly 
over  these — are  the  monumental  remains 
of  an  ancient  race,  long  anterior  to  the 
present  race  of  Indians,  concerning 
whom  we  have  no  other  record  than 
that  which  is  afforded  by  their  mounds, 
earthworks,  fortifications,  temples,  and 
dwelling  places.  Even  these  cannot  at 
first  be  distinguished  and  identified  the 
one  from  the  other  ;  and  it  takes  a  per- 
son skilled  in  such  lore  to  determine 
the  character  and  uses  of  the  various 
mounds  and  groups  of  mounds,  which 
he  meets  with  at  all  points,  and  in  all 
directions,  as  he  traverses  the  wilder- 
ness. 

I  have  lived  a  long  time  in  the  woods 
and  prairies,  following  the  occupation 
of    a   hunter,  but   with   ulterior   anti- 
quarian and  natural-history  objects  and 
purposes.     From  the  time  when  I  first 
heard  of  the  mounds,  which  was  in  the 
year  1836,  when  I  entertained,  in   my 
chambers  in  New  York,  an  old  frontiers- 
man from  Chicago — a  fine,  brave  fellow, 
whose  whole  life  was  a  romance  of  the 
highest   and  noblest  kind — I  resolved 
that  as  soon  as  fortune  should  favor  me 
with  leisure  and  opportunity,  I  would 
make  a  first-hand  investigation  of  these 
curious  antiquities,  and  try  if  I  oould 
render  an  intelligent  exposition  of  their 
meaning.     Twenty  years  passed  away, 
and  I  was  no  nearer  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  my  purpose  than  I  was  in  that 
notable  year  1836,  when  the  apocalypse 
of  the  West  and  its  mystic  mound  seals 
were    first  revealed  to    me.     At    last, 
about  four  years  ago,  all  things  being 
favorable,  I  struck  my  tents  in  the  big 
city — the   wonderful    Arabian    Nights 
city  of  New  York  ! — and,  taking  a  sor- 
rowful leave  of  my  friends  and  literary 
associates,  I  set  off  for  the  region  round 
about  the  Black  River  in  Wisconsin. 


Here,  among  the  bluffs  and  forests, 
within  hailing  distance  of  a  prairie  of 
some  hundred  thousand  acres,  I  bought 
a  well-cultivated  farm  of  two  hundred 
and  eighty  acres,  bounded  on  the  south 
by  a  deep,  romantic  ravine,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  which  ran  a  delightful  stream 
of  water,  full  of  trout,  always  cool  and 
delicious  to  drink,  and  never  known  to 
be  dry  even  in  the  fiercest  summer 
droughts.  A  large  log  cabin,  with  a 
chimney  opening  in  the  kitchen,  capa- 
ble of  conveying  the  smoke  and  flames 
of  half  a  cord  of  wood  burning  at  once 
on  the  hearthstones,  and  having  other 
commodious  conveniences,  was  my 
headquarters,  and  I  intended  it  to  be 
my  permanent  home.  But  thereby 
hangs  a  tale — which,  though  interest- 
ing enough,  and  full  of  romantic  and 
startling  episodes,  I  will  not  here  and 
nowT  relate,  as  being  somewhat  extra- 
neous to  the  subject  matter  before  us. 

I  had  no  sooner  made  all  the  disposi- 
tions necessary  to  the  good  husbanding 
of  the  farm,  than  I  hired  a  half  breed, 
well  known  in  those  parts,  and  subse- 
quently a  Winnebago  Indian,  to  whose 
wigwam  the  half  breed  introduced  me 
at  my  request.  And  with  these  two, 
the  one  a  veritable  savage,  and  the 
other  very  nearly  related  to  him,  I  set 
off  with  a  wagon,  a  yoke  of  oxen,  a 
large  tent,  and  abundance  of  provisions, 
on  a  journey  of  mound  discoveries. 

I  have  only  space  here  to  say  that  we 
traversed  the  whole  of  the  north  and 
west  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  and 
through  the  chief  parts  of  Minnesota 
and  Iowa ;  and  that  subsequently,  about 
eighteen  months  afterward,  we  visited 
the  region  of  the  Four  Lakes,  of  which 
Madison  is  the  centre,  where  there  are 
hundreds  of  mounds,  arranged  in  nearly 
every  form  and  of  nearly  every  animal 
device,  which  we  had  found  in  our 
previous  travels. 
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I  made  drawings  of  all  the  remark- 
able groups  which  I  met  with ;  and, 
without  going  into  particulars,  I  may 
give  you  some  idea  of  their  likelihood 
in  the  following  summary :  Mounds 
arranged  in  circles  of  three  circles,  with 
a  la::ge  earthwork  in  the  inner  one ; 
the  outer  circle  containing  sixty  mounds, 
the  second  thirty,  the  first  fifteen.  I 
examined  the  earthwork,  and  found  in 
it,  about  four  feet  below  the  surface,  re- 
mains of  charcoal  and  charred  bones, 
burnt  earth,  and  considerable  quanti- 
ties of  mica.  It  had  evidently  been  an 
altar  or  sacrificial  mound — and  I  after- 
ward, upon  examination,  found  many 
such — but  they  were  always  enclosed 
by  other  mounds ;  and  these  (the  outer 
mounds)  contained  nothing  but  earth, 
although  there  was  this  remarkable  pe- 
culiarity about  them,  that  the  earth  of 
which  they  were  composed  was  alto- 
gether of  a  different  nature  from  the 
surrounding  earth,  and  must  have  been 
brought  to  that  spot,  as  the  old  Druids 
brought  the  enormous  blocks  of  stone 
which  composed  their  temples  and  al- 
tars at  Stonehenge,  from  an  unknown 
distance. 

Other  mounds  were  arranged  in 
squares,  triangles,  and  parallelograms. 
Others,  in  a  series  of  successive  squares, 
about  three  feet  apart,  having  an  open- 
ing to  the  east  and  west,  and  terminat- 
ing in  a  square  of  about  fourteen  feet 
in  the  centre,  where  a  truncated  mound 
is  sure  to  be  erected. 

Others,  formed  a  good  deal  like  a 
Minie  rifle  ball,  but  with  a  more  point- 
ed apex,  running  on  both  sides  of  the 
earth  effigy  of  a  monstrous  bear  for 
upward  of  forty  rods. 

Others,  shaped  like  an  eagle  with 
outstretched  wings,  having  walls  of 
earthwork  two  feet  high,  of  oblong 
shape,  and  enclosed  on  all  sides  except 
at  the  east  and  west,  where  there  are 
entrances  of  about  four  feet  in  width. 

Others,  composed  of  hundreds  of 
tons  of  earth,  shaped  like  a  tortoise, 
with  truncated  mounds  all  around  it, 

Others,  fashioned  like  men,  and  Ti- 


tans at  that,  some  lying  prone  upon  the 
prairie,  others  in  the  act  of  walking. 
The  limbs  clearly  defined,  the  body 
vast  and  well  moulded,  like  a  huge 
colossus.  One  near  Baraboo,  Sauk 
County,  Wisconsin,  discovered  by  Mr. 
"William  H.  Canfield,  and  reported  to 
the  Philosophical  Society  by  Mr.  Lap- 
ham,  of  Milwaukee,  was  visited  also  by 
us.  It  is  two  hundred  and  fourteen 
feet  in  length ;  the  head  thirty  feet 
long,  the  body  one  hundred  feet,  and 
the  legs  eighty-four.  The  head  lies  to- 
ward the  south,  and  the  motion  (for  he 
is  represented  in  the  act  of  walking)  is 
westward.  All  the  lines  of  this  most 
singular  effigy  are  curved  gracefully, 
much  care  having  very  clearly  been 
bestowed  upon  its  construction.  The 
head  is  ornamented  with  two  projec- 
tions or  horns,  giving  a  comical  expres- 
sion to  the  whole  figure. 

Near  the  old  military  road,  about 
seven  miles  east  of  the  Blue  Mounds,  in 
Dare  County,  Wisconsin,  we  found  an- 
other man  effigy.  It  lies  in  an  east  and 
west  direction,  the  head  toward  the 
west,  and  the  arms  and  legs  extended. 
It  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet 
long,  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  from 
the  extremity  of  one  arm  to  that  of  the 
other.  The  body  is  thirty  feet  in 
breadth,  and  is  most  carefully  moulded 
and  rounded ;  the  head  twenty-five 
feet ;  the  elevation  above  the  surface  of 
the  prairie  nearly  six  feet. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  Wisconsin 
River,  about  four  miles  west  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Muscoda,  we  heard  of  and  found 
another  human  effigy.  Its  peculiarity 
was  that  it  had  two  heads,  and  they 
reclined  with  a  certain  grace  over  the 
shoulders.  The  arms  were  not  in  pro- 
portion, nor  fully  represented.  Length 
of  body  fifty  feet,  legs  forty  feet,  arms 
one  hundred  and  thirty  feet ;  lying 
north  and  south,  the  head  southward. 

Others,  a  kind  of  hybrids,  half  man 
half  beast  or  bird. 

Others,  representing  birds  with  out- 
stretched wings,  like  the  forked-tail 
hawk  or  swallow. 
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Others,  eagles  without  heads. 
Others,  coiled  snakes,  or  outstretched 
snakes. 

Others,  elk  or  deer. 

Clusters  i>1"  mounds  star  shaped,  seven 
in  number,  with  the  sun-shaped  mound 
in  the  emit  re. 

Others,  representing  mathematical 
symbols. 

On  the  hanks  of  the  Black  River, 
near  the  Ox  Bow,  are  the  remains  of  an 
elevated  road,  about  three  feet  high 
and  seven  feet  wide,  extending  for 
miles,  intersected  near  the  river  by  the 
great  Indian  war  path.  The  settlers 
call  it  the  Railroad,  and  it  has  all  the 
appearance  of  a  work  of  this  nature, 
and  is  strongly  and  carefully  built — a 
fine  remain  of  the  old  mound  builders' 
time. 

Long  lines  of  mounds,  extending  for 
scores  and  probably  hundreds  of  miles, 
nearly  all  of  the  same  shape,  varying 
in  their  distance  from  each  other  from 
one  to  four  miles. 

Circular  mounds  of  a  base  of  two 
hundred  feet,  and  a  height  of  twenty 
feet. 

Others,  two  hundred  yards  long, 
from  ten  to  twenty  feet  wide,  and  from 
two  to  three  feet  high — these  last,  also, 
having  an  open  space  through  them,  as 
if  intended  for  an  entrance  gate. 

Others,  in  the  form  of  rabbits,  badff- 
ers,  bears,  and  birds ;  others,  of  un- 
known monstrous  animals. 

We  examined  in  all  thirty-nine 
mounds ;  and  in  one,  at  the  very  base, 
on  the  floor  of  the  natural  earth  upon 
which  the  mound  was  built  (the  soil 
of  the  mound  being,  as  I  said,  always 
of  a  different  character  to  the  surround- 
ing soil)  we  discovered  and  carried 
away  with  us  the  perfect  skeleton  of  a 
man,  with  a  few  arrow  heads  made  of 
flint,  and  a  tobacco  pipe,  made  also  of 
stone,  with  a  very  small  and  narrow 
bowl,  having  a  device  on  it  like  some 


of  the  hieroglyphic  monsters  of  Egypt 
or  old  India. 

In  twelve  we  found  skeletons,  male 
and  female,  of  the  present  race  of  In- 
dians, with  their  bows  and  arrows,  or, 
as  was  the  case  in  four  instances,  their 
rifles  and  knives  and  tobacco  pipes ; 
some  of  these  last  elaborately  carved 
in  red  stone.  In  Iowa  we  dug  into  a 
large  mound,  and  discovered  fragments 
of  an  ancient  pottery,  with  the  colors 
burned  into  the  material,  and  various 
bones  and  skulls,  arrow  heads,  and  a 
flint  knife,  and  saw. 

We  saw  the  painted  rocks,  also,  on 
the  Mississippi  shores,  near  Prairie  du 
Chien — said  to  be  of  an  immemorial 
age — and  the  questions,  Who  was  this 
old  mound  builder — whence  did  he 
come — when  did  he  vanish  from  this 
continent  ?  have  haunted  me  ever  since. 
•That  he  was  the  primitive  man  of  this 
planet,  I  think  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe.  Go  where  we  will,  to  what 
portion  soever  of  the  earth,  we  phall 
find  these  mound  evidences  of  his  ex- 
istence. In  Asia,  Europe,  Africa,  and 
all  along  the  backbone  of  the  American 
continent,  he  has  established  his  record. 
Yet  no  one  knows  anvthing  about  him  : 
all  tradition  even  of  him  and  of  his 
works  is  lost.  When  Watkinson  started 
from  the  middle  of  Asia  to  visit  the 
newly  acquired  country  of  Russia— the 
beautiful,  fruitful,  invaluable  country 
of  the  Amoor — he  was  confronted  at 
the  very  outset  by  a  cluster  of  seven  of 
these  very  mounds,  and  his  book,  from 
that  time  forth,  extending  over  thou- 
sands of  miles,  is  full  of  descriptions  of 
these  unknown  earthworks.  I  have  no 
doubt  they  mark  the  progressive  geo- 
graphical movements  of  a  race  of  men 
who  came  from  Asia.  From  Behring's 
Strait  to  the  Gulf  they  can  easily  be 
traced. 

But  I  have  said  enough,  and  will 
stop  here. 
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THE       MOUND       BUILDER. 

Who  art  thon  ?  old  Mound  Builder ! 
Where  dost  thou  come  from  ? 
Womb  of  what  country, 
Womb  of  what  woman 
Gave  birth  to  thee  ? 
Who  was  thy  sire  ? 
Who  thy  sire's  sire  ? 
And  who  were  his  forbears  ? 
Cam'st  thou  from  Asia  ? 
Where  the  race  swarms  like  fireflies, 

Where  many  races  mark, 
As  with  colored  belts,  its  tropics  ! 
What  pigment  stained  thy  skin  ? 
Was  it  a  red,  or  wert  thou 
Olive-dyed,  or  brassy  ? 
Handsome  thou  couldst  hardly  have  been, 

With  those  high  cheek-bones, 
That  mighty  jaw,  and  its  grim  chops, 
That  long  skull,  so  broad  at  the  back  parts, 
That  low,  retreating  forehead  ! 
Doubtless  thine  eyes  were  dark, 
Like  fire-moons  set  in  their  sockets ; 
Doubtless  thine  hair  was  black, 
Coarse,  matted,  long,  and  electric  ; 
Thy  skeleton  that  of  a  giant ! 

Well  fleshed,  well  lashed  with  muscles, 
As  with  an  armor  of  iron  ; 
And  doubtless  thou  wert  a  brave  fellow, 
On  the  old  earth,  in  thy  time. 

I  think  I  know  thee,  old  Mole  ! 
Earth  delver,  mound  builder,  mine  worker  ! 
I  think  I  have  met  thee  before, 
In  times  long  since,  and  forgotten  ; 
Many  thousands  of  years,  it  may  be, 
Or  ever  old  Noah,  the  bargeman, 
Or  he,  the  mighty  Deucalion, 

Wroth  with  the  world  as  he  found  it, 
Uprose  in  a  passion  of  storm 
And  smote  with  his  fist  the  sluices, 
The  water  sluices  of  Cloudland — 
Locked  in  the  infinite  azure — 

Drowning  the  plains  and  mountains, 
The  shaggy  beasts  and  hybrids, 
The  nameless  birds — and  the  reptiles, 
Monstrous  in  bulk  and  feature, 
Which  alone  were  thy  grim  contemporaries. 
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Here,  ID  the  State  of  Wisconsin, 
In  newly  discovered  America, 
I,  curious  to  know  what  secrets 
Were  hid  in  the  mounds  of  thy  building, 
Have  gone  down  into  their  chambers, 
Into  their  innermost  grave-crypts, 
Unurning  dry  bones  and  skulls, 
Fragments  of  thy  mortality  ! 
Oftentimes  near  to  the  surface 
Of  these  thy  conical  earth-runes, 
— For  who  shall  tell  their  secret  ? — 
Meeting  with  strange  interlopers, 
Bodies  of  red  Winnebagoes, 
Each  with  its  bow  and  its  arrows, 
Each  with  its  knife  and  its  war  gear, 
Its  porphyry-carved  tobacco  pipe, 
Modem,  I  know  by  the  fashioning. 

Often,  I  asked  of  them, 
As  they  lay  there  so  silently, 

So  stiff  and  stark  in  their  bones, 
What  right  they  had  in  these  old  places, 
Sacred  to  dead  men  of  a  race  they  knew  not  ? 
And  oh  !  the  white  laughters, 
The  wicked  malice  of  the  white  laughters 

Which  they  laughed  at  me, 
With  their  ghastly  teeth,  in  answer  ! 
Was  never  mockery  half  so  dismal ! 
As  if  it  were  none  of  my  business. 
Nor  was  it ;  save  that  I  liked  grimly  to  plague  them, 

To  taunt  them  with  their  barbarity, 
That  they  could  not  so  much  as  dig  their  owTn  graves, 
But  must  needs  go  break  those  of  the  dead  race, 
Their  far  superiors,  and  masters  in  craft  and  lore  ! 
And  bury  themselves  there,  just  out  of  sight, 
Where  the  vulture's  beak  could  peck  them, 
Were  he  so  obscenely  minded, 
And  the  wolf  could  scrape  them  up  with  his  foot. 

Curious  for  consideration 
All  this  with  its  dumb  recordings  ! 

Very  suggestive  also, 
The  meeting  of  him,  the  first-born, 

Who  lived  before  the  rainbow 
Burst  from  the  womb  of  the  suncloud, 
In  the  Bible  days  of  the  Deluge — 

The  meeting  very  suggestive 
Of  him,  with  the  red  Winnebago, 
Such  immemorial  ages, 

Cartooned  with  mighty  empires, 

Lying  outstretched  between  them. 
He,  the  forerunner  of  cities 
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— His  mounds  their  type  and  rudiment — 
And  lie,  the  fag-end  of  creation, 
Meaningless  sculpture  of  journeymen, 
Doomed  to  the  curse  of  extinction. 
Curious,  also,  that  I, 
An  islander  from  far-off  Britain 
Should  meet  them, 
Or,  the  rude  scrolls  of  them. 
Both  together  in  these  wilds, 
Round  about  the  region  of  the  Black  River, 
Cheek  by  jowl  in  a  grave. 

Who  was  the  builder  of  the  grave  ? 
A  primitive  man,  no  doubt, 
Of  the  stone  era,  it  may  be, 
For  of  stone  are  his  implements, 
And  not  of  metal-work,  nor  the  device  of  fire. 
He  may  have  burrowed  for  lead 
And  dug  out  copper  ore, 
Dark-green  as  with  emerald  rust,  from  the  mines 
Long  since  forsaken,  and  but  newly  found 
By  the  delvers  at  Mineral  Point. 
He,  or  his  subsequents,  issue  of  him, 
I  know  not ;  and,  soothe  to  say, 
Shall  never  know. 

Neither  wilt  thou  ever  know 
Anything  of  me,  old  Mound  Builder  ! 
Of  the  race  of  Americans,  nothing, 
Who  now,  and  ever  henceforth, 
Own,  and  shall  own,  this  continent ! 
Heirs  of  the  vast  wealth  of  time 
Since  thou  from  the  same  land  departed ; 
New  thinkers,  new  builders,  creators 
Of  life,  and  the  scaffolds  of  life, 
For  far-off  grand  generations  ! 
This  skull  which  I  handle  ! — 
How  long  has  the  soul  left  it  tenantless  ? 
And  what  did  the  soul  do  in  its  house, 

When  this  roof  covered  it  ? 
Many  things,  many  wonderful  things  ! 

It  wrote  its  primeval  history 
In  earthworks  and  fortifications, 
In  animal  forms  and  pictures, 
In  symbols  of  unknown  meaning. 

I  know  from  the  uncouth  hieroglyphs, 
And  the  more  finished  records, 

That  this  soul  had  a  religion, 
Temples,  and  priests,  and  altars : 

I  think  the  life-giver,  the  sun, 
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Was  the  god  unto  whom  he  sacrificed. 

I  think  that  the  moon  and  stars 
Were  the  lesser  gods  of  his  worship  ; 
And  that  the  old  serpent  of  Eden 
Came  in  for  a  share  of  devotion. 

I  find  many  forms  of  this  reptile, 
Scattered  along  the  prairies, 
Coiled  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers, 
In  Iowa,  and  far  Minnesota, 

And  here  and  there,  in  Wisconsin. 
Now  he  is  circular, 
Gnawing  his  tail,  like  the  Greek  symbol, 
Suggesting  infinite  meanings 
Unto  the  mind  of  a  modern 
Crammed  with  the  olden  mythologies. 

Now,  uncoiled  in  the  sunlight, 
He  stretches  himself  out  at  full  length 
In  all  his  undulate  longitude. 
His  body  is  a  constellation  of  mounds, 

Artfully  imitative, 
From  the  fatal  tail  to  the  more  fatal  head. 
Overgrown  they  are  with  grass, 
Short,  green  grass,  thick  and  velvety, 

Like  well  cared-for  lawns, 
With  strange,  wild  flowers  glittering, 

Made  up  of  alien  mould 
Brought  hither  from  distant  regions. 

Curiously  I  have  considered  them, 

Many  a  time  in  the  summer, 
Lying  beside  them  under  the  flaming  sky, 
Smoking  an  old  tobacco  pipe, 

Made  by  one  of  these  moundsmen. 
Who  in  his  time  had  smoked  it, 
Perchance  over  the  council  fire, 
Or  in  the  dark  woods  where  he  had  gone  a-hunting ; 
In  war  time — in  peaceful  evenings, 
With  his  squaw  by  his  side, 
And  his  brood  of  dusky  papposins 
Playing  about  in  the  twilight 
Under  the  awful  star-shadows. 

It  seemed  that  I  was  very  close  to  him,  at  such  times ; 
And  that  his  thick-ribbed  lips, 
— Gone  to  dust  for  unknown  centuries — 
Had  met  mine  inscrutably, 
By  a  magic  hid  in  the  pipestem, 
Making  me  his  familiar  and  hail  fellow. 
Almost  I  felt  his  breath, 
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And  the  muffled  sound  of  his  heart-beats ; 
Almost  I  grasped  his  hand, 
And  shook  the  antediluvian, 

With  a  shake  of  grimmest  fellowship 

Trying  to  cozen  him  of  his  grim  secret. 
But  sudden  the  gusty  wind  came, 
Laughing  away  the  illusion, 

And  I  was  alone  in  the  desert. 

If  he  could  only  wake  up  now, 
And  confront  me — that  ancient  salvage  ! 
Resurgated,  with  his  faculties 
All  quick  about  him,  and  his  memories, 

What  an  unheard-of  powwow 
Could  I  report  to  you,  O  friends  of  mine  ! 
Who  look  for  some  revelation, 
Some  hint  of  the  strange  apocalypse, 
Which  the  wit  of  this  man,  living 
So  near  to  the  prime  of  the  morning, 
So  near  to  the  gates  of  the  azure, 
The  awful  gates  of  the  Unseen — 
Whence  all  that  is  seen  proceeded — 
Hath  wrought  in  this  new-found  country  ! 
I  wonder  if  he  would  remember 
Anything  about  the  Land  of  the  Immortals. 
Something  he  would  surely  find 
In  the  deeps  of  his  consciousness 
To  wake  up  a  dim  reminiscence. 
Dreamy  shadows  might  haunt  him, 
Shadows  of  beautiful  faces,  and  of  terrible  ; 
Large,  lustrous  eyes,  full  of  celestial  meanings, 
Looking  up  at  him,  beseeching  him, 
From  unfathomable  abysses, 
With  glances  which  were  a  language. 
The  finalest  secrets  and  mysteries, 
Behind  every  sight,  and  sound,  and  color, 
Behind  all  motions,  and  harmonies, 
Which  floated  round  about  him, 
Archetypes  of  the  phenomenal ! 

Or,  it  might  be,  that  coming  suddenly  in  his  mind 
Upon  some  dark  veil,  as  of  Isis, 
He  lifts  it  with  a  key-thought, 
Or  the  sudden  memory  of  an  arcane  sign, 

And  beholds  the  gardens  of  Living  Light, 
The  starry  platform,  palaces,  and  thrones— 
The  vast  colossi,  the  intelligences 
Moving  to  and  fro  over  the  flaming  causeways 
Of  the  kingdoms  beyond  the  gates — 
The  infinite  arches 
And  the  stately  pillars, 
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Upbuilt  with  sapphire  suns 
And  illuminated  with  emerald  and  ruby  stars, 
Making  cathedrals  of  immensity 

For  the  everlasting  worship  without  words. 

All,  or  some,  of  the  wondrous,  impenetrable  picture-land  : 
The  crimson  seas, 
Flashing  in  uncreated  light, 
Crowded  with  galleons 
On  a  mission  to  ports  where  dwell  the  old  gods 
And  the  mighty  intellects  of  the  Immortals. 
The  ceaseless  occupations, 
The  language  and  the  lore  ; 
The  arts,  and  thoughts,  the  music,  and  the  instruments ; 
The  beauty  and  the  divine  glory  of  the  faces, 
And  how  the  Immortals  love, 
Whether  they  wed  like  Adamites, 
Or  are  too  happy  to  wed, 
Living  in  single  blessedness  ! 
Well,  I  know  it  is  rubbish, 
The  veriest  star-dust  of  fancy, 
To  think  of  such  a  thing  as  this 
Being  a  memorial  heirloom  of  the  fore-world, 

Such  rude  effigies  of  men, 
Suck  clodbrains,  as  these  poor  mound  builders  ! 

Their  souls  never  had  any  priority  in  the  life  of  them  ; 
No  background  of  eternity 
Over  which  they  had  traversed 

From  eon  to  eon, 
Sun-system  to  sun-system, 
Planets  and  stars  under  them, 
Planets  and  stars  over  them  ; 
Now  dwelling  on  immeasurable  plains  of  azure 
Bigger  than  space, 
Dazzling  with  the  super-tropical  brightness 

Of  passionate  flowers  without  a  name, 
In  all  the  romance  of  color  and  beauty — 
Now,  in  the  cities  celestial, 
Where  they  made  their  acquaintances 
With  other  souls,  which  had  never  been  incarnated, 
But  were  getting  themselves  ready 
By  an  intuitive  obedience 
To  a  well-understood  authority, 
Which  had  never  spoken, 
To  take  upon  themselves  the  living  form 
Of  some  red-browed,  fire-eyed  Mars-man, 
Some  pale-faced,  languishing  son 
Of  the  Phalic  planet  Venus, 
Or  wherever  else  it  might  be, 
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In  what  remote  star  soever 
Quivering  on  shadowy  battlements, 
Along  the  lines  of  the  wilderness, 
Of  worlds  beyond  worlds, 

These  souls  were  to  try  their  fortunes. 

Surely,  no  experience  of  this  sort 

Ever  happened  unto  them, 
Although  one  would  like  to  invest  them 
With  the  glory  of  it,  for  the  sake  of  the  soul. 
But  they  were,  to  speak  truth  of  them, 
A  sort  of  journeyman  work, 
Not  a  Phidian  statuary, 
But  a  first  cast  of  man, 
A  rude  draft  of  him  ; 
Huge  gulfs,  as  of  dismal  Tartarus, 
Separating  him  from  the  high-born  Caucasian. 
He,  a  mere  Mongolian, 
As  good,  perhaps,  in  his  faculties, 
As  any  Jap.  or  Chinaman — 
But  not  of  the  full-orbed  brain, 
Star-blown,  and  harmonious 
With  all  sweet  voices  as  of  flutes  in  him, 
And  viols,  bassoons,  and  organs  ; 
Capable  of  the  depths  and  circumferences  of  thought, 
Of  sphynxine  entertainments, 
And  the  dramas  of  life  and  death. 

A  plain  fellow,  and  a  practical, 

With  picture  in  him  and  symbol, 
And  thus  not  altogether  clay-made, 
But  touched  with  the  fire  of  the  rainbow, 

And  the  finger  of  the  first  light, 
Waiting  for  the  second  and  the  third  light, 
Expectant  through  the  ages, 
And  disappointed ; 
Never  receiving  more, 
But  going  down,  at  last,  a  dark  man, 
And  a  lonely,  through  the  dark  galleries 
Of  death,  and  behind  the  curtain 
Where  all  is  light. 

I  like  to  think  of  him,  and  see  his  works : 
I  like  to  read  him  in  his  mounds, 
And  think  I  can  make  out  a  good  deal  of  his  history. 
He  was  a  half-dumb  man, 
Very  sorrowful  to  see, 
But  brave,  nevertheless,  and  bravely 

Struggling  to  fling  out  his  thoughts, 
In  a  kind  of  dumb  speech  ; 
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Straggling,  indeed,  after  poetry 
Danlalian  tonus,  and  eloquence; 
Ambitious  of  distinguishing  himself 
In  the  presence  of  -wolves  and  bisons 

And  all  organic  creatures  ; 
Of  making  his  claim  good 
Against  these,  his  urgent  disputants, 

That  he  was  lord  of  the  planet. 

If  he  could  not  write  books, 
He  could  scrawl  the  earth  with  his  record  : 

He  could  make  hieroglyphs, 
Constellations  of  mounds  and  animals, 
Effigies  of  unnamablc  things, 
Monsters,  and  hybrids  unnatural, 
Bred  of  grotesque  fancies  ;  and  man-forms. 
These  last,  none  of  your  pigmies 
A  span  long  in  the  womb, 
And  six  feet,  at  full  growth,  out  of  it — 
But  bigger  in  chest  and  paunch, 
In  the  girth  of  his  muscular  shackle-bones, 
Round  his  colossal  shoulders, 
Bound  his  Memnonian  countenance, 
Over  the  dome  of  his  skull-crypts — 
From  crown  to  foot  of  his  body — 
Than  grimmest  of  old  Welsh  giants, 
Grimmest  of  Araby  ogres  ! 

Many  a  time  talking  with  gray  hunters, 

Who  leaned  on  their  rifles  against  a  tree, 

And  made  the  bright  landscape 

And  the  golden  morning  fuller  of  gold  and  brightness 

By  the  contrast  of  their  furrowed  faces, 

Their  shaggy  eyebrows, 
And  the  gay  humor  laughing  in  their  eyes, 
Their  unkempt  locks,  their  powder  horns,  and  buskins, 
And  the  wild  attire,  in  general,  of  their  persons — 
Many  a  time  have  I  heard  them 
Tell  of  these  man-effigies 
Lying  prone  on  the  floors  of  the  prairie. 
And,  in  my  whim  for  correspondence, 
And  perpetual  seeking  after  identities, 
I  have  likened  them  to  the  stone  sculptures,  in  cathedrals, 
Cut  by  pious  hands  out  of  black  marble, 
Memorial  resemblances  of  holy  abbots, 
Of  Christian  knights,  founders  of  religious  houses, 
Of  good  lords  of  fair  manors, 
Who  left  largess  to  these  houses, 
Beneficed  the  arched  wine-cellars 
With  yearly  butts  of  canary, 
Or,  during  their  lifetime, 
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Beautified  the  west  front  with  stately  windows 

Of  colored  glass,  emblazoned  with  Scripture  stories, 
The  sunlight  in  shadowy  reflections  painting  the  figures 
With  blue  and  gold  and  crimson 
Upon  the  cold  slabs  of  the  pavement. 

These  effigies,  stiff,  formal, 
Rudely  fashioned,  and  of  poor  art, 
All  of  them  lying,  black  and  stark, 
Like  a  corpse-pageantry  visioned  in  some  monk's  dream, 
Lying  thus,  in  the  transepts, 
On  the  cold,  gray  floor  of  the  cathedral. 

A  curious  conceit,  truly  ! 
But  the  prairie  is  also  consecrated, 
And  quite  as  sacred  I  think  it 
As  Rome's  most  holy  of  holies. 
It  blossoms  and  runs  over  with  religion. 
These  meek  and  beautiful  flowers  ! 
What  sweet  thoughts  and  divine  prayers  are  in  them  ! 
These  song  birds  !  what  anthems  of  praise 
Gush  out  of  their  ecstatic  throats  ! 
I  pray  you,  also,  tell  me, 
What  floors,  sacred  to  what  dead, 
Can  compare  with  the  elaborate  mosaic  work 
Of  this  wide,  vast,  outstretching  floor  of  grass  ? 

As  good  a  place,  I  take  it, 
For  the  mound  builder  to  make  his  man-effigies 
Out  of  the  mould  in, 
As  the  cathedral  is,  for  its  artists 
To  make  man-effigies  out  of  the  black  marble  ! 
And  the  thought,  too,  is  the  same  ! 
The  thought  of  the  primeval  savage  of  the  stone  era, 
Roaming  about  in  these  wilds, 
Before  the  beautiful  Christ 
Made  the  soul  more  beautiful, 
Revealed  the  terror  of  its  divine  forces, 

Announced  its  immortality, 
And  was  nailed  on  a  tree  for  His  goodness  ! 
While  the  monk,  therefore,  lay  yet  in  the  pagan  brain, 
And  Time  had  not  so  much  as  thought 
Of  sowing  the  seed  for  his  coming — 
While  his  glorious  cathedral,  which,  as  we  now  know  it, 
Is  an  epic  poem  built  in  immortal  stone, 
Had  no  archetype  except  in  the  dreams  of  God, 
Dim  hints  of  it,  lying  like  hopeless  runes 
In  the  forest  trees  and  arches, 
Its  ornamentations  in  the  snow  drifts,  and  the  summer  leaves  and  flowers- 
No  doubt,  the  mound-builder's  man,  put  in  effigy  on  the  prairie, 
Had  been  a  benefactor,  in  his  way  and  time  ; 
Or,  a  great  warrior ;  or  learned  teacher 
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Of  tilings  symbolized  in  certain  mound-groups, 

And  which,  from  their  arrangement, 
Appertain,  it  would  seem,  to  mysteries, 

And  ghostly  communications. 
They  thought  to  keep  green  his  memory, 
The  worship  of  him  and  his  good  deeds, 
Unto  the  end  of  time, 
Throughout  all  generations. 
The  holy  men,  born  of  Christ, 
All  Christendom  but  the  development  of  him, 

And  all  the  world  his  debtor ; 
Even  God  owing  him  more  largely 
Than  He  has  thought  fit  to  pay  back, 
Taking  the  immense  credit 
Of  nigh  two  thousand  years  ! 
These  holy  men,  so  born  and  cultured, 
Could  think  of  no  way  wiser, 
Of  no  securer  method 
Of  preserving  the  memory  of  their  saints, 
And  of  those  who  did  good  to  them, 
Than  this  rude,  monumental  way  of  the  savage. 
So  singular  is  man, 
So  old-fashioned  his  thinkings, 
So  wonderful  and  similar  his  sympathies  ! 
Everywhere  the  same,  with  a  difference ; 
Cast  in  the  same  moulds, 
Of  the  same  animal  wants,  and  common  mind, 
Of  the  same  passions  and  vices, 
Hating,  loving,  killing,  lying — 
A  vast  electrical  chain 
Running  through  tradition,  and  auroral  history, 
Up  through  the  twilights, 
And  blazing  noons, 
Through  vanishing  and  returning  twilights, 
Through  azure  nights  of  stars — 
Epochs  of  civilization — 
Unto  the  calmer  glory, 
Unto  the  settled  days, 

Unto  the  noble  men — 
Nunc  formosissimus  annus  ! 

Thus  do  I,  flinging  curiously  the  webs  of  fancy 
Athwart  the  time-gulfs,  and  the  ages, 
Reconcile,  after  a  kind,  the  primitive  savage  of  America 
"With  the  wonderful  genealogies — 
Upsprang  from  the  vital  sap 
Of  the  great  life-tree,  Igdrasil ! 
Thick  and  populous  nations 
Heavily  bending  its  branches, 
Each  in  its  autumn  time  of  one  or  two  thousand  years, 
Like  ripe  fruits,  fully  developed  and  perfected, 
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From  the  germ  whence  they  proceeded  ; 
Nourished  by  strong  saps  of  vitality, 
By  the  red,  rich  blood  of  matured  centuries, 
By  passionate  Semitic  sunlights  ; 
Beautiful  as  the  golden  apples  of  the  Hesperides ! 
Radiating,  also,  a  divine  beauty, 

The  flower-blossom  and  the  aroma, 
The  final  music,  of  a  ripe  humanity, 
Whereof  each  particular  nation 
Was  in  its  way  and  turn 
The  form  and  the  expression. 

Grand  autumns  were  some  of  them  ! 
Grand  and  beautiful,  like  that  of  Greece, 
Whose  glorious  consummation  always  reminds  me 
Of  moving  statues,  music,  and  richest  painting  and  architecture 
Her  landscapes  shimmering  in  golden  fire-mists, 
Which  hang  over  the  wondrously  colored  woods, 
In  a  dreamy  haze  of  splendor ; 
Revealing  arched  avenues,  and  tiny  glades, 
Cool,  quiet  spots,  and  dim  recesses, 
Green  swards,  and  floral  fairy  lands, 
Sweeping  to  the  hilltops  ; 
Illuminating  the  rivers  in  their  gladsome  course, 
And  the  yellow  shadows  of  the  rolling  marshes, 
And  the  cattle  of  the  farmer  as  they  stand  knee-deep 
Switching  their  tails  by  the  shore ; 
Lighting  up  the  singing  faces, 
The  sweet,  laughing,  singing  faces, 

Of  the  merry,  playful  brooks, 
Now  running  away  over  shallows, 
Now  into  gurgling  eddies ; 
Now  under  fallen  trees, 
Past  beaver  dams  long  deserted ; 
Now  under  shady  banks, 
Lost  in  the  tangled  wood-growths ; 
Quivering  now  with  their  laughter, 
Out  in  the  open  meadow, 
Flowing,  singing  and  laughing, 
Over  the  weeds  and  rushes, 
Flowing  and  singing  forever  ! 

Plastic  and  beautiful,  and  running  over 
With  Schiller's  '  play  impulse,'  was  the  genius  of  Greece, 
Of  which  her  institutions  and  civility  were  the  embodiment. 
Other  autumn  times  of  the  nations 
Were  calm  and  peaceful, 
Symbolized  above,  as  fruit  on  the  branches 
Of  the  life-tree,  Igdrasil ! 
And  when  their  time  came, 
They  dropped  down  silently,  | 
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Like  apples  from  their  boughs  on  the  autumn  grass ; 

Silently  dropped  down,  on  moonlight  plains, 
In  the  presence  of  the  great  company  of  the  stars, 

And  the  flaming  constellations, 
"Which  evermore  keep  solemn  watch  over  their  graves. 
Others  were  blown  off  suddenly, 
And  prematurely — all  the  elements  enraged  against  them  ; 
And  others,  like  the  Dead  Sea  fruit, 
Were  rotten  at  the  heart  before  their  prime  ! 

The  old  mound  builder  stands  at  the  base  of  the  tree, 
At  the  base  of  the  wonderful  tree  Igdrasil, 
And  the  mighty  branches  thereof, 
Which  hang  over  his  head  in  flame-shadows, 
Germinated,  and  blossomed  with  nations, 
In  other  lands,  in  another  hemisphere 
Far  away,  over  the  measureless  brine, 
From  the  mother  earth  where  he  wras  planted, 
Where  he  grew  and  flourished, 
And  solved  the  riddle  of  life, 

And  tried  death, 
And  the  riddle  beyond  death. 

He  thought  this  passionate  America, 
With  its  vast  results  of  physical  life, 
Its  beautiful  and  sublime  portraitures, 
Its  far-sweeping  prairies,  rolling  in  grassy  waves 
Like  the  green  billows  of  an  inland  sea — 

Its  blue-robed  mountains 
Piercing  the  bluer  heavens  with  their  peaks — 

Its  rivers,  lakes,  and  forests — 
A  roomy,  and  grand-enough  earth  to  inhabit, 
Without  thought  of  anything  beyond  it. 

And  yet  he  is  related  to  all 
That  was,  and  is,  and  shall  be  ! 
That  idea  which  wras  clothed  in  his  flesh 
Is  fleshed  in  I  know  not  how  many 
Infinite  forms  and  varieties, 
In  every  part  of  the  earth, 
In  this  day  of  my  generation. 
But  the  flesh  is  a  little  different, 
And  here  and  there  the  organism  a  nobler  one, 

And  the  idea  bigger,  broader,  deeper, 
Of  a  more  divine  quality  and  diapason. 
He  is  included  in  us,  as  the  lesser  in  the  greater; 
All  our  enactments  are  repetitions  of  his ; 
Enlarged  and  adorned  ; 
And  we  pass  through  all  his  phases, 
Some  time  or  other,  in  our  beginnings — 
Through  his,  and  an  infinity  of  larger  ones — 
And  we  have  the  same  inevitable  endings. 
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A    UNIVERSAL     LANGUAGE 


ITS   POSSIBILITY,  SCIENTIFIC  NECESSITY,  AND  APPEOPEIATE  CHAEACTEEISTICS, 


The  idea  of  the  possibility  and  de- 
sirableness of  a  universal  language, 
scientifically  constituted ;  a  common 
form  of  speech  for  all  the  nations  of 
mankind ;  for  the  remedy  of  the  con- 
fusion and  the  great  evil  of  Babel,  is 
not  wholly  new.  The  celebrated  Leib- 
nitz entertained  it.  It  was,  we  believe, 
glanced  at  among  the  schemes  of  Lord 
Monboddo.  Bishop  Wilkins  devoted 
years  of  labor  to  the  accomplishment 
of  the  task,  and  thought  he  had  accom- 
plished it.  He  published  the  results 
of  his  labors  in  heavy  yolumes,  which 
have  remained,  as  useless  lumber,  on 
the  shelves  of  the  antiquarian,  or  of 
those  who  are  curious  in  rare  books. 
A  young  gentleman  of  this  city,  of  a 
rare  genius,  by  the  name  of  Fairbank, 
who  died  by  a  tragical  fate  a  few  years 
since,  labored  assiduously  to  the  same 
end.  A  society  of  learned  men  has 
recently  been  organized  in  Spain,  with 
their  headquarters  at  Barcelona,  devot- 
ed to  the  same  work.  Numerous  other 
attempts  have  probably  been  made. 
In  all  these  attempts,  projects,  and  la- 
bors, the  design  has  never  transcended 
the  purpose  of  Invention.  The  effort 
has  been  simply  to  contrive  a  new  form 
of  speech,  and  to  persuade  mankind  to 
accept  it ; — a  task  herculean  and  hope- 
less in  its  magnitude  and  impractica- 
bility ;  but  looking  still  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  supply  of  one  of  the  greatest 
needs  of  human  improvement.  The 
existence  of  no  less  than  two  or  three 
thousand  different  languages  and  idioms 
on  the  surface  of  the  planet,  in  this  age 
of  railroad  and  steamship  communica- 
tion, presents,  obviously,  one  of  the 
most  serious  obstacles  to  that  unifica- 
tion of  humanity  which  so  many  con- 
current indications  tend,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  prognosticate. 


Another  and  different  outlook  toward 
a  unity  of  speech  for  the  race  comes  up 
from  a  growing  popular  impression  that 
all  existing  languages  must  be  ultimate- 
ly and  somewhat  rapidly  smelted  into 
one  by  the  mere  heat  and  attrition  of 
our  intense  modern  international  inter- 
course. Each  nationality  is  beginning 
to  put  forth  its  pretensions  as  the  prop- 
er and  probable  matrix  of  the  new  ag- 
glomerate, or  philological  pudding- 
stone,  which  is  vaguely  expected  to  re- 
sult. The  English  urge  the  commer- 
cial supremacy  of  their  tongue ;  the 
French  the  colloquial  and  courtly  char- 
acter of  theirs ;  the  Germans  the  in- 
herent energy  and  philosophical  adap- 
tation of  the  German  ;  the  Spanish  the 
wide  territorial  distribution  and  the 
pompous  euphony  of  that  idiom ;  and 
so  of  the  other  nationalities. 

Both  invention,  which  is  the  genius 
of  adaptation,  and  the  blending  influ- 
ence of  mere  intercourse,  may  have  their 
appropriate  place  as  auxiliaries,  in  the 
reconstruction  of  human  speech,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  exigencies  of  the  new 
era  which  is  dawning  on  the  world  ; 
but  there  is  another  and  far  more  basic 
and  important  element,  which  may, 
and  perhaps  we  may  say  must,  appear 
upon  the  stage,  and  enter  into  the  solu- 
tion. This  is  the  element  of  positive 
Scientific  Discovery  in  the  lingual  do- 
main. It  may  be  found  that  every  ele- 
mentary sound  of  the  human  voice  is 
inherently  laden  by  nature  herself  with 
a  primitive  significance  ;  that  the  small 
aggregate  of  these  meanings  is  precisely 
that  handful  of  the  Primitive  .Cate- 
gories of  all  Thought  and  all  Being 
which  the  Philosophers,  from  Aristotle 
up  to  Kant,  have  so  industriously  and 
painfully  sought  for.  The  germ  of 
this  idea  was  incipiently  and  crudely 
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struggling  in  the  mind  of  the  late  dis- 
tinguished philologist.  Dr.  Charles 
Kreitser,  formerly  professor  of  lan- 
guages in  the  University  of  Virginia, 
and  author  of  numerous  valuable  ar- 
ticles in  Appletons'  '  Cyclopaedia  ; '  the 
most  learned  man,  doubtless,  that  un- 
fortunate Hungary  has  contributed  to 
our  American  body  of  savans.  This 
clement  of  discovery  may,  in  the  end, 
take  the  lead,  and  immensely  pre- 
ponderate in  importance  over  the  other 
two  factors  already  mentioned  as  par- 
ticipating in  the  solution  of  a  question 
of  a  planetary  language.  The  idea 
certainly  has  no  intrinsic  improbability, 
that  the  normal  language  of  mankind 
should  be  matter  of  discovery  as  the 
normal  music  of  the  race  has  been  al- 
ready. There  was  an  instinctual  and 
spontaneous  development  of  music  in 
advance  of  the  time  when  science  acted 
reflectively  upon  the  elements  and  re- 
constituted it  in  accordance  with  the 
musical  laws  so  discovered.  Why  may 
we  not,  why  ought  we  not  even  to  ex- 
pect, analogically,  that  the  same  thing 
will  occur  for  speech  ? 

Setting  aside,  however,  for  the  pres- 
ent occasion,  the  profounder  inquiry 
iuto  the  inherent  significance  of  sounds, 
and  into  all  that  flows  logically  from 
that  novel  and  recondite  investigation, 
we  propose  at  present  to  treat  in  a 
more  superficial  way  the  subject  indi- 
cated in  the  title  of  this  article — A 
Universal  Language ;  its  Possibility, 
Scientific  Necessity,  and  Appropriate 
Characteristics. 

The  expansion  of  the  scope  of  science 
is  at  this  day  such  that  the  demand  for 
discriminating  technicalities  exceeds 
absolutely  the  capacity  of  all  existing 
language  for  condensed  and  appropriate 
combinations  and  derivations.  Hence 
speech  must  soon  fail  to  serve  the  new 
developments  of  thought,  unless  the 
process  of  word-building  can  be  itself 
proportionately  improved;  unless,  in 
other  words,  a  new  and  scientifically 
constructed  Language  can  be  devised 
adequate  to  all  the  wants  of  science.    It 


would  seem  that  there  should  occur,  in 
the  range  of  possibilities,  the  existence 
of  the  Plan  In  Nature  of  a  Neto  and 
Universal  Language^  copious,  flexible, 
and  expressive  beyond  measure  ;  com- 
petent to  meet  the  highest  demands 
of  definition  and  classification  ;  and 
containing  within  itself  a  natural,  com- 
pact, infinitely  varied,  and  inexhausti- 
ble terminology  for  each  of  the  Sciences, 
as  ordained  by  fixed  laws  preexistent 
in  the  nature  of  things. 

This  language  should  not  then  be  an 
arbitrary  contrivance,  but  should  be 
elaborated  from  the  fundamental  laws 
of  speech,  existing  in  the  constitution 
of  the  universe  and  of  man,  and  logi- 
cally traced  to  this  special  application. 
This  knowledge  of  the  underlying  laws 
of  speech  should  determine  the  mode 
of  the  combination  of  Elementary 
Sounds  into  Syllables  and  Words,  and 
of  Words  into  Sentences  naturally  ex- 
pressive of  given  conceptions  or  ideas. 
Such  a  language  would  rest  on  dis- 
covery, in  that  precise  sense  in  which 
discovery  differs  from  invention,  and 
would  have  in  itself  infinite  capacities 
and  powers  of  expression,  and  again  of 
suggesting  thought ;  and  might  perhaps 
come  to  be  recognized  as  the  most 
stupendous  discovery  to  wrhich  the 
human  intellect  is  capable  of  attain- 
ing. '  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word, 
and  the  Word  was  with  God,  and 
the  Word  was  God.'  The  Word,  or 
the  Logos,  is  the  underlying  or  hidden 
Wisdom  of  which  speech  is  the  external 
utterance  or  expression.  Who  can  say 
how  profoundly  and  intimately  the  un- 
derlying and  hitherto  undiscovered 
Laws  of  Speech  may  be  consociated 
with  the  basic  Principles  of  all  truth 
embedded  in  the  Wisdom-Nature  of  God 
himself?  The  old  Massonites  had  a 
faith,  derived  from  certain  mystical  ut- 
terances of  the  Greek  Philosophers, 
that  whosoever  should  discover  the 
right  name  for  anything,  would  have 
absolute  power  over  that  thing.  The 
Wisdom  of  Plato  and  the  deeper  Wis- 
dom of  Christ  meet  and  are  married  to 
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each  other  in  the  conception  of  John  certain  number  of  distinct  touches  and 

when  he  makes  the  startling  assertion  consequent    vocal    effects,  which  pro- 

that  the  Logos,  the  Logic,  the  Law,  the  duce  the  sounds  heard  in  all  existing 

Word,  is  synonymous  with  God  himself.  Languages.     The  total  of  the  possible 

The  possibilities  of  the  existence  of  sounds  so  produced  or  capable  of  pro- 
such  a  language,  divinely  and  provi-  duction  may  be  called  the  Crude  or 
dentially  prepared  in  the  constitution  Unwinnowed  Alphabet  of  Nature,  or 
of  things,  and  awaiting  discovery,  be-  the  Natural  Alphabet  of  Human  Lan- 
gins  to  be  perceived,  if  the  conception  guage  generically  or  universally  con- 
of  the  existence  of  an  absolutely  uni-  sidered.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  sound 
versal  analogy  be  permitted  fairly  to  represented  in  English  and  the  South- 
take  possession  of  the  mind.  Such  an  ern  European  Languages  generally,  by 
infinite  scheme  of  analogy,  rendering  the  letter  m,  is  made  by  the  contact  of 
the  same  principles  alike  applicable  in  the  two  lips,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
all  spheres,  must  itself,  in  turn,  rest  sounding  breath  so  interrupted  is  pro- 
upon  a  Divine  Unity  of  Plan  reigning  jected  upon  the  sounding  "board  of  the 
throughout  the  Universe,  the  execution  head  through  the  nose,  whence  resound- 
of  which  Plan  is  the  act  or  the  con-  ing,  it  is  discharged  outwardly,  this  pro- 
tinuity  of  the  acts  of  Creation.  The  cess  giving  to  the  sound  produced  that 
Religious  Intuition  of  the  Race  has  per-  peculiar  effect  called  nasal  or  con- 
sistently insisted  upon  the  existence  of  sound ;  and  precisely  this  sound  can  be 
this  Unity,  to  the  conception  of  which  produced  by  the  voice  in  no  other  way. 
the  scientific  world  is  only  now  appro x-  This  sound  is,  nevertheless,  heard  in 
imatingly  and  laboriously  ascending.  nearly  all  Languages,  although  there 

If  there  be  such  Analogy  in  Nature  are  a  few  imperfect  savage  dialects 
furnishing  an  echo  and  an  image  in  which  are  destitute  of  it.  The  produc- 
every  department  of  Being  of  all  that  tion  of  this  sound,  as  above  described, 
exists  in  every  other  department  of  will  be  obvious  to  the  reader  if  he  will 
Being,  certainly  that  Analogy  must  be  pronounce  the  word  my,  and  will  at- 
most  distinct  and  clearly  discoverable  as  tend  to  the  position  of  the  lips  when 
beticeen  the  Elements,  or  the  lowest  and  he  begins  to  utter  the  word.  Let  him 
simplest  Constituents  of  Being  in  each  attempt  to  say  my,  without  closing  the 
Sphere.  The  lowest  and  simplest  ele-  lips,  and  the  impossibility  of  doing  so 
ments  of  Language  are  Oral  Sounds,  will  be  apparent.  The  production  of 
which  in  written  Languages  are  repre-  the  sound  is  therefore  mechanical  and 
sented  by  Letters,  and  constitute  the  local ;  and  the  number  of  sounds  to  be 
Alphabets  of  those  Languages.  The  produced  by  the  organ  fixed  and  limit- 
Alphabets  of  Sound  must  be  clearly  ed,  therefore,  by  Nature  herself.  The 
distinguished  from  the  mere  Letter-  very  limited  number  of  possible  sounds 
Alphabets  by  which  the  Sounds  are  may  be  guessed  by  the  fact  that  of 
variously  represented.  The  Sound-  sounds  produced  by  completely  closing 
Alphabets  (the  Scales  of  Phonetic  Ele-  the  two  lips,  there  are  only  three,  namely, 
ments)  of  any  two  Languages  differ  only  p,  b,  m,  in  all  the  Languages  of  the 
in  the  fact  that  one  of  the  Languages  earth  (as  in  _p-ie,  b-y,  m-y). 
may  include  a  few  Sounds  which  are  It  is  the  same  with  all  the  other  vo- 
not  heard  in  the  other,  or  may  omit  a  cal  sounds.  They  are  necessarily  pro- 
few  which  are.  duced  at  certain  fixed  localities  or  Seats 

The  Mouth,  the  Larynx  (a  cartilagi-  of  Sound,  in  the  mouth,  and  by  a  cer- 

nous  box  at  the  top  of  the  windpipe),  tain  fixed  modulation    or  mechanical 

and  the  Nose— the  compound  organ  of  use  of  the  Organs  of  Speech.     At  least 

speech — constitute  an  instrument,  capa-  they  are  produced  in  and  are  confined 

ble,  like  the  accordeon,  for  instance,  of  a  to  certain  circumscribed  regions  of  the 
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mouth,  and  so  differ  in  the  method  of 
their  production  as  to  be  appropriately 
distributed  into  certain  Natural  Classes : 
as  Vowels  and  Consonants ;  Labials 
(Lip  Sounds)  ;  Linguo-dentals  (Tongue- 
Teeth  Sounds) ;  Gutturals  (Back-Mouth 
or  Throat  Sounds),  etc.,  etc. 

From  the  whole  number  of  sounds 
which  it  is  possible  to  produce — the 
whole  Crude  Natural  Alphabet — one 
Language  of  our  existing  Languages 
selects  a  certain  number  less  than  the 
whole,  and  another  Language  doing 
the  same,  it  happens  that  while  they 
mainly  coincide,  they,  so  to  speak, 
shingle  over  each  other  at  random,  and 
it  follows :  1.  That  the  Number  of 
Sounds  in  different  Languages  is  not 
uniform ;  2.  That  of  any  two  Lan- 
guages compared,  one  will  chance  to 
have  several  sounds  not  heard  in  the 
other  ;  and,  3.  The  erroneous  impres- 
sion is  made  upon  the  casual  and  super- 
ficial observer  that  in  the  aggregate  of 
all  Languages  there  must  be  an  im- 
mense number  of  sounds ;  whereas,  in 
fact,  the  total  Alphabet  of  Vocal  Sounds 
in  nature,  like  the  Gamut  of  Colors  or 
Musical  Tones,  is  quite  limited,  if  we 
attend  only  to  those  which  distinctly 
differ,  or  stand  at  appropriate  and  ap- 
preciable distances  from  each  other. 

Further  to  illustrate  :  Assume  that 
there  are,  capable  of  being  clearly  dis- 
criminated by  the  human  ear,  say  sixty- 
four  or  seventy-two  distinct  Elementary 
Sounds  of  the  human  voice,  in  all — as 
many,  for  example,  as  there  are  Chemi- 
cal Elements  ;  some  existing  Languages 
select  and  make  use  of  twenty,  some 
of  twenty-four,  some  of  thirty,  and 
some  of  forty  of  these  sounds,  omitting 
the  rest. 

But — and  here  is  a  very  important 
point  and  a  real  discovery  in  this  in- 
vestigation—it will  be  found,  if  closely 
attended  to,  that  a  certain  selection  of 
one  half  of  this  number,  say  thirty-two 
or  thirty-six  of  these  sounds,  embraces 
the  whole  body  of  vocal  elements  usu- 
ally occurring  in  all  the  forms  of  speech 
on  the  planet ;  the  remaining  half  con- 


sisting of  rare,  exceptional,  and,  we 
may  nearly  say,  useless  sounds.  This 
statement  will  again  be  better  under- 
stood by  analogy  with  what  regards  the 
Elements  of  Chemistry.  Just  about  one 
half  of  the  known  elements  of  matter 
occur  with  frequency,  and  enter  into 
useful  and  ordinary  combinations  to 
produce  the  great  mass  of  known  sub- 
stances. The  remaining  half  are  un- 
frequcnt,  obscure,  and  relatively  unim- 
portant ;  some  of  them  never  having 
been  seen  even  by  many  of  our  most 
eminent  chemists.  Even  should  a  few 
new  elements  be  discovered,  it  cannot 
be  anticipated  that  any  one  of  them 
should  prove  to  be  of  leading  impor- 
tance, like  oxygen,  carbon,  or  sulphur. 
On  the  other  hand,  should  some  fu- 
ture great  chemical  discovery  realize 
the  dream  of  the  alchemists,  and  enable 
us  to  transmute  iron  into  gold,  and  in- 
deed every  chemical  Element  into  every 
other  chemical  Element  (convertible 
identity),  still  the  sixty-four  (nearly) 
Chemical  Elements  now  known  would 
remain  the  real  Elements  of  Organic  and 
Inorganic  Compounds,  in  a  sense  just 
as  important  as  that  in  wThich  they  are 
now  so  regarded.  The  now  known 
Elements  would  still  continue  to  con- 
stitute The  Crude  Natural  Alphabet  of 
Matter,  and  be  correspondential  with 
The  Crude  Natural  Alphabet  of  Sounds 
in  Language.  The  transmutability  of 
one  element  into  another  indefinitely, 
would  not,  in  any  but  a  certain  absolute 
or  transcendental  sense,  cause  the  Ele- 
ments to  be  regarded  as  one,  or  as  any 
less  number  than  now.  It  would  be, 
on  the  contrary,  a  fact  precisely  corre- 
sponding with  the  actual  and  well- 
known  transmutability  of  speech-sounds 
into  each  other  as  occurs  in  the  phe- 
nomena of  Etymology  and  Comparative 
Philology.  This  is  so  extensive,  as 
now  understood  by  Comparative  Phil- 
ologists, that  it  would  be  hardly  diffi- 
cult to  prove  that  every  sound  is  capa- 
ble of  being  transmuted  into  every  other 
sound,  either  directly  or  through  inter- 
mediates ;    and  yet  we  do  not  in  the 
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least  tend  to  cease  to  regard  the  several 
sounds  as  they  stand  as  the  real  Ele- 
ments of  Speech. 

It  is  this  transmutability  of  Corre- 
spondential  Elements  in  another  sphere 
of  Being,  which  bases  the  presumption, 
or  gives  to  it  at  least  countenance  from 
a  new  quarter,  that  the  metals  and 
other  chemical  Elements  may  be  actual- 
ly convertible  substances  by  means  of 
processes  not  yet  suspected  or  sufficiently 
understood.  The  more  careful  study  of 
the  Analogy  with  the  Elements  of  other 
spheres,  and  perhaps  specifically  with 
the  Elements  of  Language,  under  the 
presiding  influence  of  larger  scientific 
generalizations  and  views  than  those 
which  now  prevail  in  the  scientific 
world,  may  be,  and,  it  would  even 
seem,  ought  to  be  the  means  of  reveal- 
ing the  law  of  Elementary  Transmuta- 
tions in  the  Chemical  Domain.  The 
expectation  of  a  future  discovery  of  the 
resolution  of  the  existing  Elements  of 
Matter,  and  their  convertibility  even,  is 
reviving  in  the  chemical  field,  and  even 
so  distinguished  a  chemist  and  thinker 
as  Professor  Draper  does  not  hesitate 
to  sustain  its  probability  by  the  weight 
of  his  authority  and  belief.  The  pro- 
cess by  which  the  transmutation  of 
Elements  is  actually  effected  in  Lan- 
guage, is  by  Slow  and  Continued  Attri- 
tion. These  very  words  suggest  a  pro- 
cess but  little  resorted  to  in  chemical 
experiment,  but  which  probably  inter- 
venes in  the  Laboratory  of  Nature, 
when  she  makes  the  diamond  out  of  a 
substance,  simple  carbon,  the  most  fa- 
miliarly known  to  chemistry,  but  out  of 
which  the  human  chemist  is  entirely 
unable  by  any  process  known  to  him 
to  produce  that  precious  gem. 

Whether  this  particular  hint  is  of  any 
value  or  not,  one  thing  is  certain,  that 
it  is  in  the  direction  of  Universal  and 
Comparative  Science — the  analogical 
echo  of  the  parts  of  one  Domain  of 
Being  with  the  parts  of  another  Do- 
main and  of  all  other  Domains  of  Being ; 
of  the  phenomena  of  one  Science  with 
the  phenomena  of  other  Sciences ;  and 


especially  as  among  the  Elements  of 
each — that  we  must  look  for  the  next 
grand  advances  in  Scientific  Discoveiy. 
The  world  urgently  requires  the  exist- 
ence of  a  new  class  of  scientific  students 
who  shall  concern  themselves  precisely 
with  these  questions  of  the  relations 
and  the  indications  of  unity  between 
the  different  Sciences ;  not  to  displace, 
but  to  transcend  and  to  coordinate  the 
labors  of  that  noble  Army  of  Scientific 
Specialists,  with  which  Humanity  is 
now  so  extensively  and  so  happily  pro- 
vided. 

The  Select  Lingual  Alphabet  of  Na- 
ture, as  distinguished  from  the  Crude 
Natural  Alphabet  above  described,  is 
then  the  expurgated  scale  of  sounds, 
say  thirty-two ;  the  sounds  of  usual 
occurrence  in  polished  languages  ;  one 
half  of  the  whole  number  ;  the  residuum 
after  rejecting  an  equal  number  of  ob- 
scure, unimportant,  or  barbarous  sounds, 
of  possible  production  and  of  real  oc- 
currence in  some  of  the  cruder  Lan- 
guages, and  as  crude  elements  even  in 
the  more  refined  Languages  now  ex- 
tant. The  two  sounds  of  th  in  English, 
as  in  thigh,  and  thy  (the  theta  of  the 
Greek),  and  the  two  shades  of  the  ch- 
sound  in  German,  as  in  n&ch  and  ich, 
are  instances  of  crude  sounds  in  refined 
Languages,  for  which  other  Languages, 
more  fastidious  for  Euphony,  as  French 
and  Italian  for  example,  naturally  sub- 
stitute t,  d,  and  1c  (c).  The  obscure  and 
crude  sounds  would  always  retain, 
however  (in  respect  to  the  idea  of  a 
Universal  Alphabet),  a  subordinate  place 
and  value,  and  should  be  gathered  and 
represented  in  a  Supplementary  Alpha- 
bet for  special  and  particular  uses. 

It  has  been  the  mistake  of  Phone- 
ticians and  Philologians,  heretofore,  to 
recognize  no  difference  in  the  relative 
importance  of  sounds.  They  have 
sought,  through  every  barbarous  dia- 
lect, as  well  as  every  refined  tongue, 
and  gathered  by  the  drag-net  of  obser- 
vation, every  barbarous  and  obscure  as 
well  as  every  polite  sound  which  by 
any  accident  ever  enters  into  the  con- 
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stitution  of  speech.  The  clucks  of  Hot- 
tentot Tribes  and  the  whistle  heard  in 
some  of  the  North  American  Langua- 
ges have  been  reckoned  in,  upon  easy 
terms,  with  the  more  serviceable  and 
euphonious  members  of  the  Phonetic 
family,  and  mere  trivial  shades  of  sounds 
were  put  upon  the  same  footing  as  the 
pivotal  sounds  themselves.  This  is  as 
if  certain  obdurate  compounds  were  in- 
troduced in  the  first  instance  among 
Chemical  Elements — which  subsequent 
analysis  may  even  prove  to  be  the  case 
in  respect  to  some  substances  that  we 
now  recognize  as  Elements — and  then, 
by  assigning  to  the  least  important  of 
Elements  the  same  rank,  and  giving  to 
them  the  same  attention  as  to  the  most 
important,  the  number  were  augmented 
beyond  the  practical  or  working  body 
of  Elements,  and  our  treatises  upon 
Chemistry  encumbered  by  a  mass  of  use- 
less matter.  Or  again,  it  is  as  if  among 
the  Elements  of  Music  were  included 
all  conceivable  sounds,  as  the  squeal, 
the  shriek,  the  sob,  etc. ;  and  as  if,  in 
addition  to  this,  the  least  intervals,  the 
quarter  tones  for  instance,  were  ranked 
as  the  musical  equals  of  the  whole 
tones. 

If  it  should  prove  a  matter  of  fact, 
as  capable  of  exact  scientific  demonstra- 
tion as  any  other,  that  the  Consonant 
and  Vowel  Elements  of  Oral  Language 
are,  in  a  radical  and  important  sense, 
repetitory  of,  or  correspondential  with, 
Musical  Tones  or  the  Elements  of  Mu- 
sic, as  well  as  with  Chemical  Elements, 
and  these  again  with  the  Elements  of 
Numerical  Calculation,  of  Form,  or 
the  Science  of  Morphology,  and,  in  fine, 
t? ith  the  Prime  Metaphysical  Elements 
of  Being,  or  the  first  Categories  of 
Thought,  perhaps  we  may  by  such 
speculations  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  pos- 
sibilities of  a  great  lingual  discovery, 
having  the  attributes  here  indicated. 
Why  should  not  the  Elements  of  Speech 
7tave  been  brought  by  Nature  lierself  into 
some  sort  of  parallelism  with  the  Ele- 
ments of  Thought  which  it  is  the  special 
province  of  Speech  to  represent  ?  Why, 
vol.  v. — 36 


again,  should   not  the  Prime  Elements 
of  every  new  domain  of  Being  be  mere- 
ly  a  Repetition    in    new  form    of    the 
Prime  Elements  of  the  Universe,  as  a 
whole,  and  of  those  especially  of  Lan- 
guage, its  representative  domain  ? — Lan- 
guage being  the  literal  word,  as   Uni- 
versal Law  is  the  Logos  or  the  Word 
par  excellence,    and    Divine.      In    that 
event,  every  speech-element  would  be 
of  necessity   inherently   charged   witli 
the  j>recise  kind  and  degree  of  meaning 
specifically  relating  it,  first  to  one  of 
the  Prime  Elements  of   Being,   meta- 
physically considered,  and  then,  by  an 
echo   of   resemblance,  to   one   of   the 
Prime  Elements  of  every  subordinate 
domain  of  Being  throughout  the  Uni- 
verse.   The  Combinations  of  the  Letter- 
Sounds  wTould   then  constitute   words 
exactly,  simply,  and  naturally  expressive 
of  any  combination  of  the  Elements  of 
Being,  either,  first,  in  the  Universal  do- 
main, or,  secondly,  in  any  subordinate 
domain,  physical  or  psychical.     In  this 
wTay   a   grand  and    wonderful    system 
of  technicals  would    be   wrought   out 
for  all  the  sciences — provided  by  Nature 
herself,  and  discovered,  only,  by  man.     It 
is  at  least  certain  that  if  a  grand  Science 
of  Analogy  is  ever  to   be   discovered, 
capable  of  Unifying  all  our  knowledges, 
an  anticipation  vaguely  entertained  by 
our  most  advanced  scientific  minds,  it 
must  be  sought  for  primarily  among 
the  simplest  elements  of  every  domain 
of  science,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing, 
every  domain  of  Thought  and  Being. 
It  is  alike  certain  that  heretofore  the 
first  step  even  has  never  been  rightly 
taken  among  the  men  of  science  to  in- 
vestigate in  that  direction.    The  failure 
of  all  those  who  have  entertained  the 
idea  of  a  Universal  Analogy  as  a  basis 
of  Scientific  Unity,  has  resulted  from 
the  fact  that,  drawn  rapidly  along   by 
the  beauty  of  their  conceptions,  they 
have  attempted  to  rush  forward  into  the 
details  of  their  subject,  and  have  lost 
themselves    in    the    infinity   of   these, 
without  the  wisdom  and  patience  to 
establish  a  basis  for  their  immense  fab- 
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ric  in  the  exact  discovery  and  knowl-  to  them  wholly  Utopian,  to  guard  it 
edge  of  Elements.  They  have  hastened  by  the  additional  statement  that,  while 
forward  to  the  limbs  and  twigs  and  such  a  language  might  be  appropriate- 
leaves  and  flowers  and  fruitage,  with-  ly  denominated  Universal,  there  is  a 
out  having  securely  planted  the  roots  sense  in  which  it  would  still  not  be  so  ; 
of  their  scientific  tree  in  the  solid  or,  in  other  words,  that  it  could  only 
earth.  Such  was  the  case  with  Oken,  become  Universal  by  causing  to  coalesce 
the  great  German  Physio-Philosopher  with  its  own  scientifically  organized 
and  Transcendental  Anatomist,  the  structure,  the  best  material  already 
pupil  of  Hegel,  who  exerted  a  pro-  wrought  out,  and  existing  as  natural 
found  influence  over  the  scientific  mind  growth  in  the  dead  and  living  lan- 
of  Germany  for  thirty  years,  but  has  guages  now  extant ;  by  absorbing  them, 
now  sunk  into  disrepute  for  want  of  so  to  speak,  in  itself.  It  would  have 
just  that  elementary  and  demonstrative  no  pretension,  therefore,  directly  to 
discovery  of  first  Elements,  and  the  supersede  any  of  the  existing  languages, 
rigorous  adhesion  to  such  perceptions  nor  even  ultimately  to  dispense  with 
of  that  kind  as  were  partially  enter-  the  great  mass  of  the  material  found  in 
tained  by  him  and  his  school  of  pow-  any  of  them. 

erful  thinkers  and  scientists.  It  is  a  common  prejudice  among  the 
To  repeat  the  leading  idea  above,  learned  that  Language  is  a  growth,  and 
which  is  so  immensely  pregnant  with  cannot  in  any  sense  be  a  structure ;  in 
importance,  and,  perhaps  we  may  add,  other  words,  that  it  is  purely  the  sub- 
so  essentially  new  :  The  combinations  ject  of  the  instinctive  or  unthoughted 
of  Speech-Elements — in  a  perfect  and  development  of  man,  and  not  capable 
normal  Language  for  the  Human  Race,  of  being  derived  from  reflection,  or  the 
which  we  are  here  assuming  that  Na-  deliberate  application  of  the  scheming 
ture  should  have  provided,  and  which  faculty  of  the  intellect.  A  little  reflec- 
may  be  only  awaiting  discovery — when  tion  will  show  that  this  opinion  is  only 
they  should  be  rightly  or  scientifically  a  half  truth.  It  is  certain  that  lan- 
arranged  into  words  and  sentences,  guage  has  received  its  primitive  form 
would  be  exactly  concurrent  and  paral-  and  first  development  by  the  instinctive 
lei  with  the  combinations  of  the  Prime  method.  It  is  equally  true,  however, 
Elements  of  Thought  and  Being  in  the  that  even  as  respects  our  existing  Ian- 
Real  Universe ;  so  that  each  word,  so  guages,  they  have  been  overlaid  by  a 
formed,  would  become  exactly  charged  subsequent  formation,  originating  with 
with  the  kind  and  amount  of  meaning  the  development  of  the  Sciences,  due 
contained  in  the  thing  named  or  the  wholly  to  reflection  on  the  scheming 
conception  intended.  An  idea  will  thus  faculty  of  man,  and  already  equal  in 
be  obtained  by  the  reader,  somewhat  extension  to  the  primitive  growth, 
vague,  no  doubt,  at  first,  but  which  The  Nomenclature  of  each  of  the  Sci- 
would  become  perfectly  distinct,  as  the  ences  has  been  devised  by  the  reflec- 
subject  should  be  gradually  unfolded,  tive  genius  of  individuals,  and  arbi- 
of  the  way  in  which  a  universal  Ian-  trarily  imposed,  so  to  speak,  upon  the 
guage  naturally  expressive  of  Thoughts  Spoken  and  Written  Languages  of  the 
and  Feelings,  and  capable  of  unlimited  World,  as  they  previously  existed, 
expansion,  might  perhaps  be  evolved  From  the  cabinets  and  books  of  the 
from  a  profound  understanding  of  the  learned,  they  gradually  pass  into  the 
Analogies  of  the  Universe.  It  is  im-  speech  of  the  laity,  and  become  incor- 
portant,  however,  in  order  that  this  porated  with  the  primitive  growth, 
theory,  now  when  it  is  first  presented,  If,  instead  of  the  Carbonate  of  Soda,  the 
should  not  unnecessarily  prejudice  cau-  Protoxide  of  Nitrogen,  and  other  Chem- 
tious  and  conservative  minds,  and  seem  ical  Technicalities  arbitrarily  formed  in 
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modem  times  from  the  ancient  Greek 
Language,  terms  which  the  ancient 
Greeks  themselves  never  heard  nor  con- 
ceived of,  we  had  words  derived  from 
similar  combinations  of  Anglo-Saxon 
or  German  Roots ;  if,  for  instance,  for 
Protoxide1  of  Nitrogen,  we  had  the 
Firxt-sour-stuffness,  or  the  Flrst-sharp- 
thin'jness  of  Salt- pet  reness,  and  so 
throughout  the  immense  vocabulary 
of  chemistry,  what  an  essentially  differ- 
ent aspect  would  the  whole  English 
Language  now  wear  !  Had  Lavoisier, 
therefore,  chosen  the  Anglo-Saxon  or 
the  German  as  the  basis  of  the  chemi- 
cal nomenclature  now  in  use,  we  can 
readily  perceive  how  the  intellectual 
device  of  a  single  savant,  wrould,  ere 
this  time,  have  sent  a  broad  current  of 
new  development  through  the  heart  of 
all  the  advanced  Languages  of  the  earth  ; 
of  a  different  kind  wholly,  but  no  more 
extensive,  no  more  novel,  and  truly 
foreign  to  the  primitive  instinctual 
growth  of  those  Languages,  no  more 
purely  the  result  of  intellectual  con- 
trivance, than  the  current  of  develop- 
ment to  which  he   actually  did  give 


origin. 


Lavoisier  chose  the  dead  Greek  as  a 
fountain  from  which  to  draw  the  ele- 
ments of  his  new  verbal  compounds, 
assigning  to  those  elements  arbitrarily 
new  volumes  of  meaning,  and  con- 
structing from  them,  with  no  other 
governing  principle  than  his  own  judg- 
ment of  what  seemed  best,  a  totally 
new  Language,  as  it  were,  adequate  to 
the  wants  of  the  new  Science.  Still, 
despite  these  imperfections  in  the  meth- 
od, the  demand,  with  the  growth  of 
the  new  ideas,  for  a  newT  expansion  of 
the  powers  of  Language,  in  a  given  di- 
rection, made  the  contrivance  of  the 
great  chemist  a  successful  interpolation 
upon  the  speech-usages  of  the  world. 
It  is  certainly  not  therefore  inconceiva- 
ble— because  of  any  governing  necessity 
that  Language  should  be  a  purely  nat- 
ural growth — that  other  and  greater 
modifications  of  the  speech  of  mankind 
may   occur;    when — not   an    arbitrary 


contrivance  upon  an  imperfect  basis 
and  of  a  limited  application  is  in  ques- 
tion, but — when  a  real  discovery,  tho 
revelation  of  the  true  scientific  bases  of 
Language,  and  limitless  applications  in 
all  directions,  should  be  concerned. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  extent  of  the 
practical  applications  of  strictly  scien- 
tific principles  to  the  Structure  of  Lan- 
guage is  subject  to  limitation.  Even 
mathematics,  theoretically  the  most  un- 
limited of  the  existing  Sciences,  is  prac- 
tically limited  very  soon  by  the  com- 
plexity of  the  questions  involved  in  the 
higher  degrees  of  equations.  In  the 
same  manner,  while  it  may  be  possible 
to  construct  a  Scientific  Language  ade- 
quate to  all  the  wants  of  Language,  in 
which  exactness  is  involved  ;  that  is  to 
say,  capable  of  classifying  and  naming 
every  object  and  idea  in  the  Universe 
which  is  itself  ca23able  of  exact  classi- 
fication and  definition,  still  there  re- 
mains an  immense  sphere,  an  equal  half, 
it  may  be  said,  of  the  Universe  of  ob- 
jects and  conceptions,  which  have  not 
that  susceptibility  ;  which  are,  in  other 
w^ords,  so  complex,  so  idiosyncratic,  or 
so  vague  in  their  nature,  that  the  best 
guide  for  the  formation  of  an  appro- 
priate word  for  their  expression  is  not 
Intellect  or  Reflection,  but  that  very  In- 
stinct which  has  presided  over  the  for- 
mation of  such  Languages  as  wTe  now 
have.  We  may  accurately  define  a 
triangle  or  a  cube,  and  might  readily 
bring  them  within  the  range  of  a  Uni- 
versal Language  scientifically  construct- 
ed ;  but  who  would  venture  to  attempt 
by  any  verbal  contrivance  to  denote  the. 
exact  elements  of  thought  and  feeling 
which  enter  into  the  meaning  of  the 
verbs  to  screech  or  to  twinge  ? 

There  is,  therefore,  ample  scope  and 
a  peremptory  demand  for  both  meth- 
ods of  lingual  development.  The  New 
Scientific  Language  herein  suggested 
would  be  universal  within  the  limit 
within  which  Science  itself  is  universal. 
But  there  is  another  sphere  within 
which  Science,  born  of  the  Intellect, 
has   only  a   subordinate  sway,  and   in 
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which  instinct,  or  that  faculty  which, 
in  the  higher  aspect  of  it,  we  denomi- 
nate Intuition,  is  supreme.  This  faculty- 
has  operated  as  instinct  in  the  first 
stage  of  the  growth  of  Language,  the 
Natural  or  Instinctual ;  it  should  now 
give  place  to  the  Intellect,  in  the  sec- 
ond stage,  the  Scientific  ;  after  which  it 
should  regain  its  ascendency  as  Intui- 
tion, in  the  final  finish  and  perfection- 
ment  of  the  Integral  Speech  of  Man- 
kind, the  Artistic. 

Such  a  Language  would  be,  to  all 
other  Languages,  precisely  what  a  uni- 
tary Science  would  be  to  all  the  special 
Sciences ;  and  we  have  seen  how  it 
might  happen  that  the  same  discovery 
should  furnish  both  the  Language  and 
the  Science.  Without  rudely  displacing 
any  existing  Language,  it  would,  be- 
sides filling  its  own  central  sphere  of 
uses,  furnish  a  rallying  point  of  unity 
between  them  all.  It  would  ally  them 
to  itself,  not  by  the  destruction  of  their 
several  individualities,  but  by  develop- 
ing the  genius  of  each  to  the  utmost. 
It  would  enrich  them  all,  by  serving  as 
the  common  interpreter  between  them, 
until  each  would  attain  something  of 
the  powers  of  all,  or  at  least  the  full 
capacity  for  availing  itself  of  the  aid 
of  all  others,  and  chiefly  of  the  central 
tongue,  in  all  those  respects  in  which 
in  consequence  of  its  own  special  char- 
acter it  should  remain  individually  de- 
fective. The  new  Scientific  and  Cen- 
tral Language  might  thus  plant  itself 
in  the  midst  of  the  Languages ;  grad- 
ually assimilate  them  to  itself;  drawing 
at  the  same  time  an  augmentation  of 
its  own  materials  from  them,  until  they 
would  become  mere  idioms  of  it,  and 
finally,  perhaps,  in  a  more  remote  fu- 
ture, disappear  altogether  as  distinct 
forms  of  speech,  and  be  blended  into 
harmony  in  the  bosom  of  the  central 
tongue. 

The  resources  of  Language  for  the 
formation  of  new  words,  by  the  possi- 
ble euphonic  combination  of  element- 
ary sounds,  is  as  nearly  infinite  as  any 
particular  series  of  combinations  usual- 


ly called  infinite ;  all  such  series  having 
their  limitations,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
different  orders  of  the  Infinite  in  the 
calculus  which  are  limited  by  the  fact 
that  there  are  different  orders.  Yet,  not- 
withstanding that  this  inexhaustible 
fountain  of  Phonetic  wealth  exists  di- 
rectly at  hand,  none  of  these  resources 
have  ever  been  utilized  by  any  scien- 
tific arrangement  and  advice.  Only  so 
many  verbal  forms  as  happen  to  have 
occurred  in  any  given  language,  devel- 
oped by  the  chance  method,  in  the 
Greek,  for  instance,  are  chosen  as  a 
basis,  and  employed  as  elements  for  the 
new  verbal  formatives  now  coming  into 
use  with  such  astonishing  rapidity  in 
all  the  sciences.  For  instance,  let  us 
take  the  consonant  combination  hr  (or 
cf),  and  add  the  following  series  of 
vowels :  i  (pronounced  ee),  e  (pronounced 
a),  a  (pronounced  ah),  o  (pronounced 
ot),  u  (pronounced  uh),  o  (pronounced 
o),  and  u  (pronounced  oo)  ;  and  we 
construct  the  following  series  of  eu- 
phonic triliteral  roots : 

Kri  (Kree) 

Kre  (Kra  or  Kray) 

Kra  (Krah) 

Kto  (Kraw) 

Km  (Kruh) 

Kro  (Kro) 

Kru  (Kroo). 

Let  us  now  add  the  termination  0, 
and  we  have  the  following  list  of  for- 
matives : 


Kri-o 

Kre-o 

Kra-o 

Kr<?-o 

Kra-o 

Kro-o 

Kru-o 


(Kree-o) 

(Kra-o) 

(Krah-o) 

(Kraw-o) 

(Kvuh-o) 

(Kro-o) 

(Kroo-o). 


Of  these  verbal  forms  only  two  occur 
in  any  of  the  well-known  Southwestern 
Languages  of  Europe,  namely,  Creo,  I 
create,  of  the  Latin,  Italian,  etc.,  and 
Crio,  I  rear,  of  the  Spanish.  The 
other  forms  are  entirely  unused.  Of 
any  other   simple   series   of  Euphonic 
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combinations,  such  as  Phonetic  art  can 
readily  construct,  there  is  the  same 
wasteful  neglect,  and,  in  consequence 
of  this  total  failure  of  the  scientific 
world  to  extract  these  treasures  of 
Phonic  wealth  lying  directly  beneath 
their  feet,  they  are  driven  to  such  des- 
perate devices  as  that  of  naming  the 
two  best-known  and  most  familiar 
order  of  fishes,  those  usually  found  on 
our  breakfast  tables,  Acanthopterygii 
Abdominales,  and  Malacopterygii  Sub- 
brachiati ;  and  the  common  and 
beautiful  bird  called  bobolink  is 
Dolichonyx  OrLrytora.  For  the  same 
reason — the  entire  absence  of  any  eco- 
nomical and  systematized  use  of  our 
phonetic  materials  by  the  scientific 
world — the  writer  found  himself,  re- 
cently, in  attempting  certain  generali- 
zations of  the  domain  of  science, 
stranded  almost  at  the  commencement, 
upon  such  verbal  shoals  as  Anthro- 
pomorphus  Inorganismoidismus  ;  and  the 
subsequent  steps  in  the  mere  nam- 
ing of  discriminations  simple  enough 
in  themselves,  became  wholly  impossi- 
ble. The  urgent  necessity  existing, 
therefore,  for  the  radical  intervention 
of  Science  in  the  discovery  of  true  prin- 
ciples applicable  to  the  construction  of 
its  own  tools  and  instruments,  can 
hardly  be  denied  or  questioned. 

The  immense  condensation  of  mean- 
ing, and  the  consequent  compactness 
and  copiousness  of  which  a  Language 
based  on  a  meaning  inherently  con- 
tained by  analogy  in  the  simplest  ele- 
ments of  sound  would  be  susceptible, 
would  give  to  such  a  Language  advan- 
tages as  the  instrument  of  thought  and 
communication,  which  are  but  very 
partially  illustrated  in  the  superiority 
of  printing  by  movable  types  over 
manuscript,  for  the  rapid  multiplica- 
tion of  books. 

In  the  compound  words  of  existing 
Languages  each  root-word  of  the  com- 
bination has  a  distinct  meaning,  and 
the  joint  meaning  of  the  parts  so  united 
is  the  description  or  definition  of  the 
new  idea ;    thus  in  German,  Finger  is 


finger,  and  Hut  is  nAT,  and  Finger- 
hut  (finger-hat)  is  a  thimble;  Rand 
is  hand,  Schue  is  shoe,  and  JIand-schue 
is  a  glove,  etc.  So  in  English,  Wheel- 
bar  roic,  Thunder-storm,  etc.  The  ad- 
mirable expressiveness  of  such  terms, 
and  the  great  superiority  in  this  re- 
spect of  Languages  like  the  Sanscrit, 
Greek,  German,  etc.,  in  which  such 
self-defining  combinations  are  readily 
formed,  over  Spanish,  Italian,  French, 
and  other  derivative  languages,  the 
genius  of  which  resists  combination,  is 
immediately  perceived  and  acknowl- 
edged. But  if  we  analyze  any  one  of 
these  compound  words,  Finger-hut,  for 
instance,  we  shall  perceive  that  while 
each  of  the  so-called  elements  of  com- 
bination, Finger  and  Hut,  has  a  distinct 
meaning,  which  enters  into  the  more 
specific  meaning  of  the  compound,  yet 
they  are  not,  in  any  true  sense,  elements, 
or,  in  other  words,  that  they  are  not 
the  ultimate  elements  of  the  compound 
words.  Finger  is  itself  constituted,  in 
the  first  instance,  of  two  syllables,  Fing 
and  er,  which,  in  accordance  with  the 
same  principle  upon  which  the  com- 
pound word  Finger-hut  is  organized, 
should  describe  the  thing  signified,  as 
would  be  the  case  if  Fing  meant  hand, 
and  er  meant  continuation.  Finger 
would  then  mean  Hand-continuation, 
and  Finger-hut  {thimble)  would  then  be  a 
Hand-continuation-hat.  But,  again, 
Fing  consists  of  three  elementary  sounds, 
f-i-ng,  er  of  two,  e-r,  and  hut  of  three, 
h-u-t.  Suppose  now  that  the  primary 
sound  f  had  been  scientifically  discov- 
ered to  be  correspondential  throughout 
all  the  realms  of  Nature  and  of  Thought 
with  Superiority,  High-position,  or  Up- 
perness  ;  i  with  centrality,  or  main  body, 
and  ng  with  member  or  branch;  the 
syllable  Fing  would  then  signify  Up- 
per-bodt-branch,  a  very  proper  de- 
scription of  the  arm.  Suppose  that  e 
signified,  in  the  same  way,  fiat,  palm- 
like ideas  and  tl tings  generally,  and  that 
r  alone  signified  continuation  ;  then  er 
would  signify  Palm-continuation,  and 
Finger  would  signify  an  Upper-body- 
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branch  -  palm  -  continuation,    or,   in  idly  augmenting  and  complicated  oper- 

other  words,  a  Palm-continuation  of  an  ations ;   to  analyze  and  apply  the  lin- 

upper-body-branch,  and  would  so  be  com-  gual  materials  at  its  command  ;  and  to 

pletely  descriptive  of  at  the  same  time  simplify  and  unify  the  nomenclatures  of 

that  it  would  denote,  a  Finger.    Suppose,  all  the  sciences,  in  order  to  quicken  a 

again,  that  h   signified   inherently  to-  thousandfold  the  operation  of  all  the 

tundity  or  roundness  ;  u,  closeness  ;  and  t,  mental  faculties,  in  the  perception  and 

roof  or  covering  ;  then  hut  would  signify  exact  yocal  indication  of  all  the  infinite- 

round-closed-cover,  a  proper  descrip-  ly  numerous  close  discriminations  and 

tion  of  a  hat;  and  Finger-hut  would  broad  generalizing  analogies  with  which 

then    mean    An-upper-body-branch-  nature  abounds. 

palm  -  continuation  -  eound  -  closed  -  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the 
cover,  or  the  round-closed-cover  of  a  particular  meanings  assigned  above  to 
palm-continuation  of  a  superior  limb  or  the  single  sounds  in  the  analysis  of  the 
"branch  of  the  body.  It  will  be  at  once  German  word  Finger-hut,  are  not  as- 
perceived  how,  with  such  resources  of  sumed  in  any  sense  to  be  the  real  mean- 
signification  at  command,  compounds  ings  of  the  vocal  elements  involved, 
like  Acanthopterygii  to  signify  thorn-  The  whole  case  is  supposititious,  and 
fins,  Malacopterygii  Subbrachiati,  to  sig-  assumed  merely  to  illustrate  the  un- 
nify  JJnder-arm  soft  fins,  or  Antliropo-  used  possibilities  of  Language  in  the 
morphus  Inorganismoidismus,  to  signify  construction  of  significant  words,  and 
things  in  unorganized  form,  having  a  re-  especially  in  the  construction  of  scien- 
semblance  to  man,  would  soon  come  to  tific  technicalities.  To  found  a  real 
be  regarded  as  the  lingual  monsters  Language  of  this  kind,  it  would  be  ne- 
which  they  really  are.  cessary,  first,  to  work  up  patiently  to 
The  difference  between  commencing  the  true  meanings  of  the  Elementary 
the  composition  of  words  by  the  real  Sounds  of  Human  Speech,  and  then  to 
elements  of  speech,  represented  by  sin-  the  analogy  of  those  meanings  with  the 
gle  letters,  each  charged  with  its  own  elements  of  universal  being  (the  cate- 
appropriate  meaning,  and  conveying  gories  of  the  understanding,  etc.),  and 
that  meaning  into  every  compound  into  finally  of  these  again  with  the  elements 
which  it  should  enter,  from  commen-  of  each  of  the  special  Sciences, 
cing  the  composition  by  assuming  long  Could  such  a  discovery  be  actually 
words  already  formed  in  some  existing  accomplished ;  should  it  prove  to  be 
language,  as  Anthropos  (Greek  word  for  the  simple  fact  of  nature  that  every 
man),  Acanthos  (Greek  word  for  spine),  sound  of  the  human  voice  is  Nature's 
Keron  (Greek  word  for  fin  or  wing),  etc.,  chosen  vehicle  for  the  communication 
as  the  first  element  of  the  new  com-  of  an  equally  elementary  idea  ;  and  that 
pounds,  is  infinite  in  its  results  upon  the  Combinations  of  the  Elementary 
the  facility,  copiousness,  and  expres-  Sounds  into  "Words  do  inherently  and 
siveness  of  the  terminology  evolved,  necessarily,  so  soon  as  these  primitive 
It  is  like  the  difference  of  man  working  meanings  and  the  law  of  their  combina- 
by  the  aid  of  the  unlimited  resources  tion  are  known,  produce  words  infinite 
of  tools  and  machinery  and  the  knowl-  in  number  and  perfect  in  structure,  nat- 
eclge  of  chemistry,  on  the  one  hand,  urally  expressive  of  every  precise  idea 
and  man  working  with  his  unaided  of  which  the  human  mind  is  capable, 
bare  hands,  and  in  ignorance  of  the  na-  it  becomes  perfectly  conceivable  how  a 
ture  of  the  substances  he  employs,  on  Natural  Universal  Language  would  be 
the  other  hand.  The  scientific  world  evolved  by  discovery  alone.  The  crea- 
has  not  hitherto  known  how  to  con-  tion  of  the  Language  would  belong  to 
struct  the  lingual  tools  and  instruments  Nature  as  truly  and  absolutely — in  a 
which  are  indispensable  to  its  own  rap-  sense,  more  truly  and  absolutely — than 
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our  existing  instinctual  Languages.  It 
would  be  in  fact  the  normal  Language 
of  Humanity,  from  which,  for  the  want 
of  such  a  discovery,  mankind  has  been 
unnaturally  debarred.  The  fact  would 
prove  to  be  that  we  have  ever  been 
banished  from  our  true  vernacular,  and 
have  been,  all  our  lives,  speaking  for- 
eign  or   strange   tongues,  from  which 


we  have  only  to  recur  or  come  homo. 
May  we  not,  therefore,  found  in  Science 
the  rational  expectation,  that  in  due 
time,  from  a  Lingual  Paradise  Lost  in 
the  remote  Past,  we  may  recur  to  a 
Lingual  Paradise  Regained,  in  literal 
fulfilment  of  the  promise  of  prophecy, 
that  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  shall 
be  of  one  speech  ? 


A    SUMMER'S     NIGHT. 

[Translated  literally  from  the  original  Polish  of  Count  S.  Krasinski,  by  Prof.  Podbielski ; 
prepared  for  The  Continental  by  Martha  Walker  Cook.] 

1  O'er  this  sad  world  Death  folds  his  gloomy  pall, 
Bright  buds  hatch  worms,  flowers  die,  and  woe  shrouds  al'.' 

Malizewski. 

'  Oh,  look  on  mo,  my  fellow  countrymen, 
From  the  same  Fatherland !     On  me,  so  young, 
Passins  o'er  the  last  road,  gazing  for  the  last  timo 
On  Helios — to  see  him  rise  no  more  for  ever! 
In  his  cold  cradle  Death  rolls  all  asleep; 
Me  living  he  conducts  to  his  black  shores  ; 
Me  wretched!  unbetrothed  !  upon  whose  ears 
No  bridal  chant  has  ever  hymned  its  joys, 
Stern  Acheron  alone  calls  to  his  side, 
And  Death  must  be  my  icy  Bridegroom  now!1 

Sophoclks  :  Antigone. 


CHAPTER   I. 

I  behold  her  as  they  lead  her  forth, 
with  myrtle  wreath  upon  her  brow,  and 
floating  drapery  of  snow.  She  moves 
slowly,  as  if  in  fear,  and  the  church  rises 
like  a  vast  cemetery  before  her  eyes. 
Charmed  with  her  modest  loveliness, 
men  smile  on  her  as  she  glides  forward, 
while  children,  changed  into  little  an- 
gels, strew  fresh  flowers  before  her. 
The  bishop  and  attendant  priests  look 
bright  in  gay  dalmatics ;  and  throngs 
of  people  crowd  round,  praising,  envy- 
ing, and  wishing  bliss.  She  alone  is 
silent,  with  long  lashes  shading  her 
downcast  eyes,  as  she  leans  on  the  arms 
of  her  maidens. 

Weariness  is  in  every  movement  of 


her  slight  form,  her  nerves  seem  un- 
strung, and  the  rays  of  soul  gleam 
vague  and  troubled  through  the  ex- 
panded pupils  of  her  blue  eyes  ;  it  were 
indeed  hard  to  divine  whether  plaint 
or  prayer  would  breathe  through  the 
half-open  lips.  As  she  passes  on  before 
the  shrines  and  chapels  she  lifts  her 
hand,  as  if  intending  to  make  the  sign 
of  the  cross,  but  she  seems  without 
energy  to  complete  the  symbols,  and 
they  fall  broken  and  half  formed  in  the 
air.  Inclining  her  head  before  the 
Mother  of  God,  she  bends  as  if  about 
to  kneel,  but,  her  strength  evidently 
failing  her,  she  moves  tremblingly  on 
toward  the  sanctuary,  and  the  Great 
Altar  in  its  gloomy  depths  looms  be- 
fore her  like  a  sepulchre. 
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There,  encircled  by  relations  and 
friends,  with  pride  and  pleasure  beam- 
ing from  his  aged  eyes,  her  father  awaits 
her  •  and  well  may  he  be  proud,  for 
never  had  God  given  to  declining  years 
a  lovelier  child.  She  shines  upon  the 
sunset  of  his  life  with  the  growing  lus- 
tre of  the  evening  star,  and  never  has 
its  light  beamed  dim  upon  him  until 
this  very  hour.  He  will  not,  however, 
think  of  this  momentary  eclipse  now, 
for  this  same  hour  will  see  the  fulfil- 
ment of  his  brightest  dreams.  In  his 
joy  and  pride  he  exclaims  to  the  friends 
around  him  :  '  Look  on  my  child  ;  how 
young,  pare,  and  innocent  she  is — 
trembling  in  the  ignorance  of  her  ap- 
proaching happiness  ! '  Then  he  gazes 
wistfully,  far  as  his  eye  can  reach,  down 
the  long  aisles  of  the  church,  to  ascer- 
tain if  the  bridegroom  yet  appears,  and, 
seeing  him  not,  his  gray  eyebrows  fall, 
and  settle  into  a  frown. 

But  peace  soon  again  smoothes  his 
broad  forehead.  Alas !  the  illusions 
of  the  old  stand  round  their  petrifying 
souls  like  statues  of  granite  ;  no  earth- 
ly power  avails  to  strike  them  down, 
and  death  alone  can  break  them.  The 
young  see  their  dreams  floating  in  the 
air,  while  shifting  rainbows  play  above 
them  as  they  rise  and  melt  upon  the 
view.  But  the  hopes  of  the  old  grow 
hard  and  stony  as  they  near  the  grave  ; 
their  desires  assume  the  form  of  realities. 
The  harsh  rock  of  bygone  experience 
stands  between  them  and  the  truths  of 
the  present.  Seating  themselves  im- 
movably upon  it,  the  surging  life-stream 
hurtles  on  far  below,  bearing  them  not 
forward  on  its  hurrying  flow.  Withered 
garlands  and  the  ashes  of  once  fiery 
hearts  drift  on  ;  shattered  wrecks,  with 
torn  sails  and  broken  masts,  driven  and 
tossed  by  eternal  whirlwinds,  appear 
and  vanish  in  the  river's  rush  ;  but  the 
old  remain  motionless  above.  The  hot 
rain  of  stars  forever  falling  there  dies 
out  with  dull  moan,  while  the  glad 
waves  and  white  foam  laugh  as  the 
ruined   wrecks   toss  helplessly   in  the 


strong  winds ;  but  the  aged  heed  it 
not :  they  have  grown  into  one  with  the 
rock  of  the  past,  they  build  air  castles 
over  the  roaring  depths,  they  look  upon 
the  waves,  as  they  surge  into  each  other, 
as  stable  altars  of  peace  and  happiness. 
They  command  their  sons  and  daugh- 
ters to  vow  faith  in  the  light  of  the 
past,  but  ere  the  oath  is  fully  spoken, 
the  altar  is  under  other  skies,  encircled 
by  other  horizons  ! 

Surrounded  by  friends  in  gay  attire, 
the  bridegroom,  full  of  life  and  vigor, 
rushes  into  the  church.  He  wears  a  na- 
tional dress,  but  Ms  nation  is  not  thai 
of  the  old  man.  The  crowd  disperse 
from  right  to  left  as  he  passes  on,  greet- 
ing him  with  lowly  bows :  scarcely 
deigning  to  return  the  courtesy,  he 
clatters  up  the  aisle  with  rapid  stride, 
and  stands  by  the  side  of  the  kneeling 
bride.  He  places  his  lips  to  the  ear  of 
the  old  man,  and  whispers  to  him  ;  they 
converse  in  low  tones,  the  old  man  with 
an  air  of  regal  authority,  the  young 
one  gesturing  rapidly  with  his  hands. 

The  bishops  now  slowly  approach, 
the  tapers  are  lighted  upon  the  altar,  a 
solemn  silence  falls  upon  the  holy 
temple,  two  hands,  two  souls  are  to  be 
united  forever  !  A  shiver  of  awe  thrills 
through  the  assembly. 

The  beams  of  the  setting  sun  pour  in 
through  the  stained  panes  of  the  win- 
dows their  lines  of  crimson  light,  as  if 
streams  of  blood  were  flowing  through 
the  church.  Deepening  in  the  approach- 
ing twilight,  they  fall  in  their  dying 
splendor  on  the  brow  of  a  man  who 
stands  alone  in  one  of  the  side  chapels. 
The  figure  of  a  dead  hero  extended 
upon  a  monument  lies  near  him,  as,  im- 
movable as  the  statue  itself,  he  stands 
with  his  gaze  riveted  upon  the  altar 
whence  the  bishop  addresses  the  bride. 
The  crimson  light  falling  full  upon  him 
betrays  the  secrets  of  his  soul,  his  noble 
brow  tells  of  fierce  struggle  within,  but 
neither  prayer,  sigh,  nor  groan  escapes 
him.     His  lips  are  closely  pressed  to- 
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gether,  while  suppressed  anguish  writhes 
them  into  a  stern  smile — but  the  streams 
of  ruby  light  which  had  shone  on  his 
face  for  the  moment,  fade  in  the  twi- 
light, and  he  is  lost  in  the  gloom  of  the 
deepening  shadows. 

But  when  the  vows  were  all  spoken, 
the  ceremonies  over,  when  the  bride- 
groom raised  up  the  bride,  and  she  fell 
into  the  arms  of  her  father,  when  he 
bore  her  onward  to  the  gates  of  the 
church,  with  thousands  of  tapers  fol- 
lowing after,  when  the  crowd  dispersed, 
and  the  sounds  of  the  footsteps  were 
dying  away  in  the  distance,  and  the 
cathedral  grew  still  as  the  grave,  hold- 
ing only  the  dead  and  the  few  half-liv- 
ing monks  moving  darkly  in  its  depths 
— the  man  on  whom  had  shone  the 
crimson  light  leaves  the  chapel,  comes 
up  the  aisle,  strikes  his  breast,  and  falls 
forward  on  the  steps  of  the  altar,  rises 
suddenly,  and  again  falls,  then  seats 
himself,  while  the  lights  from  behind 
the  great  crucifix  of  silver  shine  down 
solemnly  upon  him.  His  face  is  turned 
away  from  the  holy  things  of  the  sanc- 
tuary ;  his  eyes  gaze  afar,  past  the  gates 
through  which  the  bride  had  vanished. 
He  sees  the  blue  night-sky,  and  a  single 
star  sparkling  upon  it,  and  as  he  looks 
upon  the  star,  he  takes  a  sword  from 
under  his  cloak,  draws  the  steel  from 
the  scabbard,  and,  still  gazing  upon  the 
star,  sharpens  it  on  his  whetstone. 
Thus,  with  widely  opened  eye,  yet  see- 
ing, hearing  nothing,  the  somnambu- 
list, wrapped  in  deep,  magnetic  sleep, 
strides  on  in  the  moonlight,  possessed 
by  a  power  of  which  he  is  not  conscious, 
which  may  stain  his  hands  with  blood, 
or  hold  him  back  from  the  verge  of  an 
abvss.  Passion  drinks  its  glow  from 
the  rays  of  the  sun  ;  it  may  lead  us 
safely,  or  drive  us  far  astray  ! 

A  monk  approaches  the  man  kneel- 
ing before  the  high  altar,  and  says  : 

'  Brother,  whosoever  thou  mayst  be, 
go  to  rest,  and  do  not  disturb  the  peace 
of  the  Lord.' 


The  man  answers  nothing.  Anoth- 
er draws  near  him,  saying  : 

'  Away  from  the  church ;  be  not 
guilty  of  sacrilege  1 ' 

The  man  makes  no  reply.  A  third 
monk  stands  beside  him  and  says  : 

'  I  excommunicate  thee,  and  the  steel 
which  thou  darest  to  draw  at  the  very 
foot  of  the  cross.' 

The  culprit  then  rises,  and  replies  : 

'  I  waited  for  these  words,  that  the 
stroke  might  be  certain,  and  the  blow 
mortal.' 

He  leaves  the  church  slowly — slowly, 
as  if  counting  his  own  footfalls,  know- 
ing them  to  be  his  last  on  earth  ! 

Meanwhile  the  night  falls  so  softly, 
the  skies  hang  so  transparently  above, 
the  air  is  so  tranquil,  that  the  soul 
trembles  with  delight,  and  the  heart 
unconsciously  forebodes  happiness.  The 
stars  peer  up  above  the  mountains,  like 
the  eyes  of  angels  flashing  through  the 
blue  spaces  of  the  heavens.  Swathed 
in  her  bands  of  darkness,  and  breathing 
up  to  them  the  perfume  of  her  flowers 
and  the  sighs  of  her  lovers,  the  earth 
seems  grateful  to  them  for  their  golden 
glances.  A  fitting  night,  surely,  for  a 
bridal  so  illustrious  as  the  one  we  have 
just  seen ;  a  long  spring  will  bloom 
from  it  upon  the  aged  father.  What 
more  could  he  ask  for  his  children  ? 
His  new  son  in  high  favor  with  the 
emperor,  lord  of  lands  and  serfs ;  his 
daughter,  good  and  beautiful  as  an  an- 
gel, goes  not  portionless  into  the  house 
of  her  husband,  but  is  the  sole  heiress 
of  immense  estates.  What  maiden 
would  not  envy  her ;  what  youth  not 
wish  to  take  his  place  ?  And  the 
thoughts  of  the  old  man  run  pleasantly 
on :  he  thinks  how  happily  his  days  will 
flow,  blessed  with  the  smiles  of  his 
daughter,  and  surrounded  by  the  splen- 
dor of  his  son.  He  already  sees  the 
little  grandchildren  springing  up  before 
him  ;  flowers  blooming  along  the  path- 
way leading  to  his  grave. 

A  splendid  festival  is  to  take  place 
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in  his  castle  ;  few  princes  "would  be  able 
to  give  such  an  entertainment.  The 
grounds  are  illumined  as  if  it  were  day, 
barrels  of  pitch  are  everywhere  burn- 
ing, torches  are  blazing  high  upon  his 
walls,  windows  and  doors  are  thrown 
open,  harps  sound  and  trumpets  thun- 
der, mazourkas  swell  upon  the  ear,  and 
the  gay  groups  twine,  twist,  reel,  half 
mad  with  joyous  excitement.  The  old 
man  strays  through  the  lighted  halls, 
and  converses  with  his  guests.  Tears 
tremble  in  his  eyes.  Ah,  many  tears 
had  gathered  there  in  the  troubled 
days  of  his  life,  through  its  hours  of 
sweat  and  blood,  but  they  are  all  pass- 
ing now  into  these  drops  of  gratitude 
to  God  who  has  brought  him  to  this 
happy  time  in  which  past  sorrows  are 
all  to  be  forgotten.  Moving  out  upon 
his  wide  porticos,  he  pours  coins  from 
dishes  of  silver  to  the  people  below. 
Returning,  he  places  clusters  of  dia- 
monds on  the  young  bosoms  of  the 
bridesmaids.  Servants  follow  his  foot- 
steps, bending  under  the  wealth  they 
bear,  handing  to  him  glittering  swords 
and  golden  chains,  ostrich  plumes,  and 
Turkish  scymitars,  which,  in  memory 
of  the  day,  he  distributes  among  his 
guests.  Sometimes  he  stops  to  take  a 
chalice  from  the  hands  of  a  page,  and 
wets  his  lips  with  Tokay,  greeting  his 
guests  as  he  moves  courteously  on,  wish- 
ing to  warm  all  with  the  sunshine  of 
his  own  happiness. 

He  enters  now  the  central  dome  of 
the  castle,  lined  with  exotic  trees  and 
perfumed  plants ;  the  vaulted  roof  is 
corniced  with  wrought  marble,  em- 
blazoned with  escutcheons  of  his  an- 
cestors, unsullied,  glorious,  holy  ! 
Stopping  at  the  entrance,  he  looks  for 
his  child :  she  is  not  among  the  dancers, 
nor  in  the  throngs  of  the  spectators. 
The  bridegroom  is  indeed  there,  amus- 
ing himself  with  the  various  beauties 
present ;  and,  for  the  second  time  in 
this  happy  day,  the  forehead  of  the  old 
man  lowers  in  grief  or  anger.  He 
makes    his   way   through    the   crowd, 


passes  on  through  the  orange  trees,  in 
the  niches  between  which  stand  the 
now  deserted  seats  rich  in  broidered 
tapestry.  He  lingers  among  them  seek- 
ing his  child,  when  he  suddenly  stops 
as  if  stricken  with  fierce  pain.  He  has 
found  her  now ;  she  is  sitting  quite 
alone,  gazing  sadly  on  a  bunch  of  roses 
lying  on  her  knee  :  dreamily  she  picks 
off  the  perfumed  leaves,  until  the  bare 
stems  and  thorns  alone  remain  in  her 
fragile  hands.  The  old  man  silently 
approaches  her.  Suppressing  his  emo- 
tion, he  says,  with  gentle  voice  : 

'  How  happy  thy  poor  mother  would 
have  been  to-day,  my  daughter  !  Ah, 
why  was  it  not  the  will  of  God  she 
should  have  blessed  this  bridal  hour  !  \ 

She  raises  her  head,  crushing  the  re- 
mains of  the  roses  in  her  trembling 
hands,  and  in  her  confusion  tries  to 
fasten  them  on  the  hem  of  her  dress : 
the  sharp  little  stems  plant  themselves 
there,  but  stain  its  snow  with  the  blood 
they  had  torn  from  the  unconscious 
fingers. 

'  Why  weepest  thou,  my  child  ?  It 
cannot  surely  be  the  memory  of  thy 
mother  which  so  moves  thee :  thou  hast 
never  seen  her — she  went  to  the  fathers 
in  the  very  hour  in  which  thou  earnest 
to  me.  Look,  daughter,  thou  wound- 
est  thyself ! ' 

He  takes  her  hand  in  his,  and  softly 
draws  from  it  the  sharp  thorns. 

'  O  father,  it  is  not  that  which  pains 
me  !  Forgive  me — it  is  that — only 
that,  my  father.' 

She  stands  silently  before  him — great 
tears  were  falling  slowly  down  her 
cheeks.  He  leans  heavily  upon  her 
arm : 

'  Thou  must  support  me  now,  child, 
for  I  grow  old  and  frail,  my  knees  trem- 
ble under  me  ;  be  thou  my  stay  ! ' 

He  walks  on  thoughtfully  with  her, 
trying  to  speak,  but  saying  nothing, 
while  around  them  float  the  perfumes 
of  the  flowers,  and  triumphal  music 
swells  upon  the  air. 

As  they  move  on,  the  great  clock  of 
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the  castle  strikes  the  hour.  It  is  fas- 
tened to  the  moulding  high  on  the 
■wall ;  over  it  sits  an  ancient  monarch  in 
bronze,  a  ruler  of  many  kingdoms,  and 
at  each  stroke  the  statue  of  a  palatine 
sallies  forth,  bows  to  the  king  of  bronze, 
and  again  disappears  within  the  open- 
ing wall — twelve  strokes  toll  as  they 
pass,  and  twelve  palatines  appear,  make 
obeisance,  and  vanish.  Hark !  from 
the  distant  chambers  sound  the  choir 
of  female  voices ;  vague  and  dreamy  the 
notes  begin,  but  at  each  return  they 
grow  clearer  and  more  defined.  They 
are  gliding  on  from  hall  to  hall,  ever 
drawing  nearer  and  ever  calling  more 
loudly  upon  the  bride.  The  old  man 
trembles ;  the  pale  girl  falls  into  his 
arms.  But  soon  recovering,  she  flies 
on  from  passage  to  passage,  from  room 
to  room,  from  gallery  to  gallery,  from 
vault  to  vault,  everywhere  pursued  by 
the  choir  of  bridesmaids,  dragging  the 
old  man  with  her,  not  able  to  utter 
a  single  word  —  while  around  them 
breathe  the  perfumes  of  the  flowers, 
and  triumphal  music  swells  upon  the 
air. 

At  last  they  stop  in  the  chapel  of  the 
castle,  where  the  ancestors  rest  in  their 
coffins  of  stone.  A  few  tapers  burn 
around,  and  black  draperies  broidered 
with  silver  flow  closely  round  the 
tombs.  She,  the  youngest  and  last  of 
the  proud  House,  falls  upon  the  grave 
of  her  mother,  shudders,  but  speaks 
not.  The  old  man  says  to  the  trem- 
bling girl : 

'  Daughter,  God  did  not  vouchsafe  to 
give  me  a  male  descendant  to  prolong 
the  power  of  our  race  ;  He  blessed  me 
only  with  a  maiden  ;  but  thy  husband 
has  sworn  to  take  thy  name,  and  thy 
children  will  bear  the  name  of  our 
fathers.  Honor,  then,  the  favor  with 
which  God  has  crowned  thee.  No 
lady  in  the  land  is  thy  equal,  heiress 
as  thou  art  of  glory,  treasures,  and 
estates— it  is  thy  duty  to  be  obedient 
and  faithful  to  thy  husband  until 
death.' 

He  speaks  to  her  in  soft,  low  tones  ; 


slowly,  as  if  he  sought  with  each  word 
to  touch  the  heart  of  the  silent  child. 
She  answers  not,  but  lower  and  lower 
droops  the  fair  young  head,  until  her 
pale  face  is  buried  in  her  white  hands, 
and  the  bridal  wreath  and  veil  fall 
from  her  brow  upon  the  grave  of  her 
mother.  A  low  groan  bursts  from  the 
heart  of  the  old  man  as  he  cries  : 

'  Daughter,  dost  thou  hear  ?  they 
approach  to  bear  thee  from  the  breast 
on  which  thou  hast  rested  from  thy 
very  birth  ;  to  take  thee  from  the  arms 
of  the  old  man  who  has  so  loved  thee  ! 
Look  up,  look  into  my  face  ;  thou  art 
another's  now — take  leave  of  me — say, 
'  Father,  I  am  happy  ! ' ' 

More  and  more  closely  she  presses 
her  hands  to  her  face — and  remains 
gloomily  silent. 

'  Child,  dost  thou  really  wish  to  lay 
me  here  among  the  dead  ?  Dost  thou 
desire  me  to  rise  no  more  on  earth  for- 
ever ?  Ah,  the  love  in  thy  blue  eyes 
has  been  my  solace  through  my  many 
life-storms.  Thou  art  my  single  pearl, 
and  I  have  given  thee  to  the  hands  of 
the  stranger,  that  thy  brilliancy  may 
remain  unclouded,  that  it  may  ever 
glitter  in  its  full  splendor.  What  is  the 
matter  with  thee  ?  Speak,  child,  even 
if  it  be  to  complain,  to  tell  me  thou  art 
wretched.' 

Grasping  the  white  marble  of  the 
grave  with  both  hands  for  support, 
with  gasping  breath  he  awaits  her 
answer.  The  vengeful  sword  of  re- 
morse is  already  in  his  soul ;  one  groan, 
one  spasm  of  anguish  from  the  innocent 
victim  would  break  his  heart.  Raisin^ 
her  heavy  eyelids,  his  child  seems  to 
trace  an  expression  of  pity  on  his  face, 
and  for  a  moment  dreams  that  hope  is 
not  yet  past.  Kneeling  on  the  marble 
of  the  grave,  and  turning  her  young 
face,  so  sweet  in  its  appealing  anguish, 
full  upon  him,  a  name  forces  itself 
through  her  quivering  lips — a  sudden 
shivering  shakes  the  frame  of  the  old 
man,  throwing  him  off  from  the  grave 
of  his  young  wife. 

1  What  name  hast  thou  uttered  ?     It 
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must  never  be  repeated — never  !  No  ; 
it  were  impossible.  Tell  me  I  have  not 
heard  thee  aright ;  let  it  rest  in  eternal 
oblivion  !  Thou  canst  not  dream  of 
that  ungrateful  exile,  conspiring  against 
me  because  I  prepared  for  him  a  brilliant 
future — the  son  of  my  brother  joining 
"with  my  enemies  to  compass  my  ruin  ! 
If  thou  regrettest  him,  if  thou  hast  a 
single  lurking  hope  that  I  will  ever 
permit  thee  to  see  that  banished  rebel, 
to  clasp  his  hand  in  even  common 
friendship,  may  the  eternal  curses  of 
God  rest  upon  you  both  ! ' 

A  voiceless  victim  offered  up  upon 
the  altar  of  the  vengeful  gods,  the 
maiden  has  as  yet  suffered  in  silence, 
but  rising  now  in  solemn  dignity,  in  a 
cold,  firm,  resolute  tone,  she  says  : 

'  I  love  him,  father.' 

The  old  man  cannot  bear  these  chill 
and  fatal  words.  His  brain  reels,  his 
hopes  die,  he  falls  at  the  foot  of  the 
grave,  his  soul  rests  for  the  moment 
with  the  ghosts  of  his  ancestors. 
When  he  awakes  to  consciousness,  the 
pale  face  of  his  child  is  bending  tender- 
ly over  him,  her  caresses  call  him  back 
to  life.  Hark !  again  he  hears  the 
sounding  strophes  of  the  wedding  song ; 
the  chanting  maidens  cross  the  thresh- 
old ;  slowly  singing,  they  surround  the 
bride  with  snowy  circle ;  nearer  and 
nearer  they  cluster  round  her — she 
throws  herself  for  refuge  in  the  old 


man's  arms 


The  maidens  now  clasp,  embrace  the 
trembling  bride,  take  her  from  her 
father's  arms,  and  bear  her  on  with 
them.  They  strew  flowers  in  her  path, 
burn  incense  around  her,  as  they  chant 
in  ever-renewed  chorals  the  dawning 
of  a  new  and  happy  life,  full  of  honor 
and  blessing.  The  old  man  solemnly 
follows  the  choir  until  they  reach  the 
great  stairway  leading  to  the  bridal 
chamber :  there  he  bids  them  stop,  and, 
making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  for  the 
last  time  blesses  the  half-swooning 
girl. 

He   stands  for  a  moment  wrapt  in 


thought,  then  wends  his  way  to  the 
hall  of  feasting.  Recovering  his  pres 
ence  of  mind,  he  flings  aside  the  truth 
just  forced  upon  him,  as  if  it  were  all 
a  dream  ;  he  commands  it  not  to  be  ;  he 
almost  persuades  himself  to  believe  it 
has  never  Ifeen  !  Greeting  his  guests 
anew,  his  air  is  calm  and  regal. 

The  bridegroom,  turning  to  his 
friends,  exclaims : 

•  Companions  in  arms,  with  whom  1 
have  spent  so  many  joyous  hours  in 
camp  and  hall,  I  dedicate  to  you  the 
hours  of  this  my  wedding  night ;  nor 
will  I  seek  my  bride  until  the  flush  of 
dawn  is  in  the  sky.  What  hour  do 
the  heavens  tell  ? ' 

One  of  the  revellers  rises,  draws  back 
the  curtain  from  the  window,  and  says : 

'  It  is  just  past  midnight ;  the  moon 
rides  high  in  the  sky.' 

*  Then  am  I  still  yours,'  exclaims  the 
youth,  '  and  again  I  pledge  you  in  the 
rosy  wine.'  As  he  speaks  he  fills  the 
cup  of  gold  studded  with  diamonds, 
swallows  the  contents,  and  passes  it  to 
the  nearest  guest.  But  the  heavy  palm 
of  the  castle's  lord  rests  upon  his  shoul- 
der. Seizing  another  brimming  cup, 
he  says :  '  I  drain  this  to  thy  health, 
father,  and  our  guests  will  surely  pledge 
it  with  me.' 

The  lord  of  the  castle  thanks  him 
not ;  he  points  to  the  open  door, 
through  which  may  be  seen,  as  they 
wind  along  the  distant  galleries  and 
archways,  the  retreating  forms  of  the 
now  silent  bridesmaids.  Shaking  his 
blonde  curls,  the  youth  answers : 

'  These  brave  men  have  always 
served  me  faithfully  ;  I  have  sworn  to 
consecrate  this  night  to  them ;  we 
drink  and  feast  together  until  Aurora 
leads  the  dawn.'  Seizing  the  hands 
of  those  nearest  to  him,  he  resumes : 
'  Companions,  for  this  sacrifice  swear  to 
pursue,  to  hunt  to  death,  as  I  shall 
command,  the  vile  mob  of  rebels  and 
traitors  who  infest  these  mountains.' 

They  give  the  pledge,  while  vitats 
fill  the  hall.  '  Long  live  our  prince  ! ' 
The  face  of  the  proud  old  man  glim- 
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mors  with  a  bluish  rage,  but  the  loud 
plaudits,  the  outstretched  arms,  t lie 
dazzling,  naked  swords,  the  wild,  war- 
like enthusiasm  bewilder  his  brain, 
while  pride  and  hate,  splendor  and 
power,  tempting  and  blinding  his  soul, 
veil  in  fleeting  glitter  the  broken  form 
of  the  lonely,  weeping,  wrretchcd  child. 
He  is  carried  away  in  the  excitement 
of  the  hour,  and  the  loud  voice  which 
had  once  thundered  in  the  battles  of 
his  own  unhappy  land,  joins  in  the  cry : 
'  Death  to  the  rebels  ! '  Deigning  not, 
however,  to  remain  longer  with  the 
guests,  he  sternly  beckons  to  his  attend- 
ants. They  file  in  order  before  him 
with  lighted  torches.  The  youth  rises, 
leaves  his  friends  for  an  instant,  and 
accompanies  to  the  door  of  the  saloon 
the  old  man,  who  takes  leave  of  him 
with  an  air  of  aversion,  while  the  youth 
returns  to  his  friends  : 

'  By  my  good  sword  ! '  he  exclaims, 
'  I  will  brook  no  control.  I  wedded  a 
fair  girl,  not  chains  nor  fetters.  Let 
the  dim  moon  light  the  solving  of  love's 
riddle  for  older  maidens ;  my  bride  is 
young  and  lovely  enough  to  bear  the 
growing  light  of  dawn.' 

Then  taking  aim  with  his  Greek 
knife  at  the  golden  boss  on  the  oppo- 
site wall,  he  strikes  it  in  the  centre ;  the 
guests  follow,  aim,  and  knives  fly 
through  the  air,  but  none  strike  the 
centre  of  the  target  except  himself. 
Full  cups  are  poured  to  pledge  their 
glorious  chief.  The  flush  of  gratified 
vanity  blooms  in  his  young  cheek,  he 
caresses  his  mustache  and  plays  with 
his  blonde  hair,  he  jokes  with  his 
guests;  his  jest3  are  keen,  light,  witty, 
piercing  like  the  sting  of  a  wasp,  and 
loud  applauses  greet  his  eager  ear. 
Gliding  over  the  surface  of  'life,  know- 
ing nothing  of  its  depths,  he  floats 
gracefully  through  its  shallows.  His 
blood,  quickened  by  praise,  flushes  his 
face,  his  eye  sparkles,  his  features  play, 
but  his  heart  is  empty,  his  soul  void, 
his  intellect  without  expansion  ;  he  is 
as  vain,  weak,  and  selfish  as  an  old  co- 
quette. 


CBAPTBB  II. 

In  their  naive  songs,  our  people  long 
remembered  the  valley  in  which  the 
chieftain  parted  from  his  comrades. 
Our  fathers  called  it  the  Valley  of 
Farewells ;  our  children  so  will  call  it 
should  our  songs  endure  through  an- 
other generation — should  not  our  lan- 
guage, with  ourselves,  be  extinguished 
forever  ! 

In  a  valley  circled  by  three  hills  of 
gentle  slope,  whose  feet  bathe  in  the 
same  stream,  but  whose  tops  are  widely 
severed,  stands  the  man  who  but  an 
hour  before  had  borne  the  ban  of  ex- 
communication from  the  altar  of  God. 
Male  figures,  clad  in  black  from  head 
to  foot,  with  pallid  faces,  and  the  flash 
of  steel  glittering  in  the  moonlight, 
seem  to  have  been  awaiting  his  appear- 
ance, for  wdien  they  perceive  him,  the 
reclining  rise  to  their  feet,  the  standing 
descend  to  the  borders  of  the  stream, 
banners  are  unfurled  in  the  summer's 
night,  but  no  huzzas  break  the  silence. 
Seating  himself  upon  a  rock  on  the 
banks  of  the  stream,  he  is  himself  the 
first  to  speak,  his  voice  chiming  time 
with  the  murmur  of  the  waters,  as  the 
tones  of  the  singer  with  the  sounding 
harpstrings.  His  words,  though  low, 
reach  the  hearts  of  his  companions  : 

'  Soldiers  1  for  some  time  past  I  have 
been  your  leader,  and  I  am  sure  you 
wTill  not  forget  me.  Treasure  in  vour 
memories  the  last  words  I  shall  ever 
address  to  you,  for  in  them  is  the  old 
truth,  firm  as  these  rocks,  holy  as 
these  stars.  Our  fathers  owned  this 
country  for  thousands  of  years;  during 
all  that  time,  exile,  injustice,  oppres- 
sion were  utterly  unkown.  Its  children 
were  numberless  as  the  grains  of  wheat 
upon  its  plains,  as  the  trees  in  its  inter- 
minable forests,  and  the  neighboring 
nations  gathered  for  shelter  under  the 
shadow  of  their  clustering  sabres. 
What  the  ear  now  never  hears,  what 
the  eye  never  sees,  but  what  the  soul  of 
the  brave  never  ceases  to  love,  was  their 
proud  inheritance — freedom  !  Then 
came,  with  his  throngs  of  slaves,  the 
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King  of  the  South.*  At  first  he  spake  fend  them  to  the  last ;  whom  they  shall 
with  guileful  gentleness,  pouring  out  appoint  cliief,  follow  in  dauntless  cour- 
treacherous  treasures  of  gold  before  us.  age  ;  conquer  with  him,  as  you  have 
Differing  from  us  in  faith  and  language,  always  conquered  with  me  !  Soldiers, 
he  strove  to  unite  what  God  had  sev-  another  fate  demands  me  now.  No 
ered,  and  when  affairs  moved  not  in  morrow  daVns  for  me  upon  this  earth, 
accordance  with  his  wishes,  he  tried  to  Brothers,  I  bid  you  farewell  forever  ! ' 
force  himself  upon  us  with  fire  and  The  summer  moon  shines  brightly 
sword.  Shame  to  the  dwellers  in  cities  down  upon  the  little  band  of  heroes, 
and  the  lords  of  the  valleys  !  fearing  They  start  to  their  feet,  and,  gliding 
to  face  the  dangers  and  hardships  of  silently  from  every  direction,  they  as- 
life  in  the  caves  of  the  mountains,  the  semble  round  their  chief,  twining  about 
wilds  of  the  forests,  they  submitted  to  him  in  a  gloomy  circle, 
the  usurper.  But  you  have  buried  l  Where  art  thou  going,  our  brave 
yourself  in  them  as  in  graves,  therefore  chieftain  ? ' 

the  day  of  resurrection  will  dawn  upon  Stretching  out  his  arm,   he  points 

you.     Already  I  see    the    signs  of   a  toward  the  flame  which  still  throws  a 

brighter  future.    Has  not  the  king's  own  pale  light  over  the  plain, 

residence  been  fired    and  consumed  ?  '  Stay  !     It  is  the  flame  of  the  wed- 

Have  we  not  heard  the  screams  of  joy  ding  festival  glaring  from  the  halls  of 

of  the  vultures  over  the  dead  bodies  of  thy  ancestors.     We  will  not  suffer  thee 

his  minions,  while  the  wolves  howled  to  go  to  those  who  would  take  thy  life; 

in  chorus  the  long  night  through  ?     If  to  the  maiden  who  has  betrayed  thee  ! ' 

you  would  regain  the  inheritance  of  our  He  starts  suddenly  from  the  rock  ; 

fathers,  your  labor  must  be  long,  your  his  shrill  cry  pierces  the  hearts  of  the 

best  blood  flow.     Especially  now,  when  warriors : 

from  wandering  exiles  you  have  grown  '  Malign  her  not  with  falsehood  !  She 
into  threatening  heroes,  will  the  king  has  not  betrayed  me.  This  very  night 
strive  to  deceive  you  by  glittering  baits :  she  will  be  mine.  We  will  rest  togeth- 
but  beware  of  the  tempters  ;  their  er  in  the  long  sleep  of  eternity.  Com- 
promises are  mountains  of  gold,  their  rades,  I  have  consecrated  to  you  the 
performances  handfuls  of  mud.  Look  house  and  riches  of  my  fathers ;  life 
up  !  There  is  room  enough  in  these  and  bliss  with  the  woman  I  love  -I  have 
blue  skies  for  brave  souls  !  Regret  not  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  my  country  ; 
the  earth,  even  should  you  fall  in  bat-  but  death  with  her  I  cannot  relinquish 
tie.  Even  on  the  other  side  of  the  — the  moment  is  near — no  time  is  to  be 
grave  may  the  face  of  God  be  forever  lost— I  go.  Farewell ! ' 
dark  to  him  who  consents  to  lay  down  He  passes  hurriedly  through  them  ; 
his  arms  while  his  country  is  in  bond-  the  long  folds  of  his  cloak,  the  locks  of 
age  !  his  hair,  the  plumes  of  his  cap,  stream 
'  Go  not  down  into  the  plains  to  se-  wildly  on  the  breeze.  Cries  rise  on  the 
cure  the  golden  grain ;  your  guardian  midnight  air ;  they  kneel  before  him, 
angel  dwells  in  the  mountains— the  they  circle  round  him,  they  stand  a 
time  is  coming  when  you  shall  reap  a  living  wall  before  him,  they  entreat 
full  harvest  of  spoils.  Hearken  always  him  to  stop,  they  threaten  to  storm  the 
to  the  voices  of  the  Seven  who  ap-  castle,  to  take  it  before  the  dawn  of 
pointed  me  your  leader.  Their  arms  day,  to  seize  the  bride,  and  bear  her 
are  weary  with  age  and  heavy  work,  safely  to  his  arms, 
but  wisdom  reigns  supreme  over  the  He  stays  his  hurrying  footsteps,  and 
ruins  of  their  wornout  bodies.  Obey  the  eager  men  fall  into  respectful  si- 
them.  When  they  call  upon  you,  de-  lence.  His  voice  is  heard,  sounding 
*  Ru6sia  sweet  indeed,  but  firm  and  deep  as  they 
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have  often  heard  it  in  the  midst  of  bat- 
tle-smoke and  thunder: 

'  I  thank  you  l'roni  my  heart,  my 
brothers.  But  it  cannot  be !  The 
(Slashing  of  OUT  sabres  must  not  wake 
the  old  man  sleeping  in  the  chambers 
of  my  forefathers.  I  grew  up  under 
the  shadow  of  his  hand.  lie  lirst 
taught  my  lips  to  utter  the  holy  word 
which  names  the  land  of  our  fathers  ; 
he  planted  in  my  soul  the  thirst  for 
glory.  Before  our  holy  banners  float 
again  from  the  walls  of  his  castle,  I 
must  sleep  in  death  !  Fate  has  inexora- 
bly decreed  it.     Once  more,  farewell ! ' 

He  moves  rapidly  on,  muttering  to 
himself:  k  What  the  priest  of  God  has 
bound,  man  may  not  untie — it  must  be 
cut  asunder  ! '  Unconsciously  drawing 
his  sword,  he  raises  it  in  the  air,  the 
glittering  blade  flashing  like  a  meteor 
in  the  rays  of  the  summer  moon. 

In  silence  and  with  drooping  heads 
the  soldiers  follow — they  know  that 
what  he  says  will  surely  come  to  pass. 
Predictions  of  his  approaching  doom 
had  long  been  current  among  them ; 
he  had  himself  warned  them  the  hour 
of  separation  was  near.  Not  by  the 
sword  of  the  near  enemy,  nor  by  the 
arrow  of  the  distant  one,  was  he  fore- 
doomed to  fall.  Not  slowly  was  he  to 
fade  away  upon  a  bed  of  mortal  sick- 
ness :  his  own  dreams  and  foreign 
magic  had  announced  to  him  another 
doom  !  The  conspirators  move  silently 
and  solemnly  on  behind  him,  as  if  fol- 
lowing a  corpse.  He  already  seems  to 
them  a  spirit.  But  when  he  com- 
menced the  ascent  of  the  hill,  the  long 
plumes  of  his  cap  streaming  through 
rocks  and  trees,  appearing  and  disap- 
pearing as  he  clambers  up,  they  rush 
into  pursuit.  Separated  only  by  mossy 
banks  and  rocky  terraces,  they  seek  the 
same  hilltop.  He  reaches  it  the  first. 
Before  him  flashes  upon  his  eyes  a  full 
view  of  the  illuminated  castle  with  its 
towers  and  battlemented  turrets ;  at  his 
feet  lies  the  abyss,  thundering  with  the 
roar  of  falling  waters.  An  enormous 
pine  has   fallen  over  and  bridges  the 


chasm.     His  men    are  close  upon  him  ; 

again  they  try  to  surround  him  ;  push- 
ing oil*  the  nearest,  he   leaps  upon   the 

trunk  of  the  gigantic  pine,  crawl.-,  for- 
ward upon  it,  hangs  for  a  moment  over 
the  abyss,  reaches  the  other  Bide,  <1«  - 
BCends  with  marvellous  agility,  plants 
himself  firmly  on  the  ground,  with 
feverish  strength  tears  out  the  trunk 
from  the  rocks  which  had  held  it  fast  ; 
it  trembles  for  a  moment  as  if  swung 
in  a  balance  ;  he  urges,  hurls  it  on,  and 
at  last  it  falls,  crushing  and  shivering 
as  it  strikes  heavily  against  the  steep 
sides  of  the  rocky  chasm.  The  soldiers 
feel  as  if  dazzled  by  a  sudden  flash  of 
lightning,  and  when  the  glare  passes, 
it  is  too  late  !  In  the  light  of  the  moon 
they  see  for  the  last  time  his  broad 
brow  in  the  full  beauty  of  life— then 
the  abyss  separates  them  forever. 
Holding  his  hands  out,  suspended 
above  the  chasm,  as  if  with  his  last 
breath  he  would  bless  his  people,  he 
cries  : 

'  In  the  name  of  God,  hemes,  eternal 
struggle  between  j*ou  and  the  King  of 
the  South  ! ' 

The  rocks  echo  the  full  tones  of  the 
manly  voice,  and  the  depths  of  the 
valley  repeat  it.  His  tall  form  disap- 
pears among  the  shadows  of  the  pines. 
The  conspirators  listen  as  if  hoping  to 
catch  one  word  more.  No  sound  greets 
them  save  the  sighing  of  the  trees,  the 
dash  of  the  waters — the  manly  tones  of 
their  young  hero  they  will  hear  no 
more  forever ! 

Unfortunate !  the  glare  of  madness 
fleams  in  thine  eves.  "While  thou  wert 
exposed  to  the  gaze  of  thy  brothers 
thou  struggledst  to  control  thyself,  be- 
cause thou  wouldst  not  their  last  mem- 
ory of  thee  should  be  clouded  ;  but  now 
thou  art  alone,  thou  throwest  off  re- 
straint, and,  driven  on  by  vengeance, 
hurriest  forward.  Thou  startlest  the 
owl  as  thou  scalest  the  rocks  ;  she  flaps 
her  wing,  and  gazes  on  thee  with  round 
eyes  of  wonder  ;  the  fox,  baying  in  the 
moonlight,  steals  into  the  gloom  ;  the 
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wolves  howl  in  the  ravine  as  thou  rush- 
est  through — thou  hearest  not  their 
cries,  they  fly  before  the  wild  splendor 
of  thine  eyes !  Thou  reachest  the 
plain.  Corpse-lights  from  the  swamps 
flit  on  with  thee ;  wildly  laughing, 
thou  criest :  '  Race  on  with  me,  friends  ! ' 
They  dance  round  thy  cap,  and  bathe 
thy  breast  with  streams  of  pale,  blue 
light ;  then,  joined  in  brotherly  embrace, 
for  a  moment  ye  speed  together  on ;  but 
the  grave-lights  are  the  first  to  die ; 
then,  a  solitary  shadow,  thou  flittest 
darkly  over  the  meadows,  and  ap- 
proach est  the  castle  of  thine  ancestors. 
It  shines  with  innumerable  lights. 
The  terraced  gardens  with  their  walks 
and  perfumed  shrubs  lie  so  silently  in 
the  bright  moonlight,  they  seem  dream- 
ing of  the  bridal  bliss,  the  echo  of  the 
wedding  music  cradling  them  to  sweet- 
er sleep.  The  flying  footsteps  of  the 
chieftain  are  suddenly  arrested  —  he 
thinks  he  hears  the  opening  chant  of 
the  bridesmaids'  song,  though  so  dis- 
tant it  seems  rather  dream  than  reality. 
He  listens.  He  knows  the  ancient 
custom  ;  he  certainly  hears  the  chorused 
strophes,  the  fresh,  clear  female  voices. 
He  rushes  forward  now,  he  buries  his 
nails  in  the  fissures  of  the  walls,  he 
clambers  up,  suspending  himself  in 
the  air,  his  feet  cling  to  the  moss- 
grown  stones,  he  seizes  a  vine,  swings 
himself  forward,  gains  the  top  of  the 
wall,  and  the  crushed  grasses  groan  as 
he  leaps  down  upon  them.  Having 
touched  the  earth  within  the  enclosure, 
he  rises  up  with  triple  power,  and 
bounds  into  the  leafy  labyrinth.  Oaks, 
ashes,  pines,  and  firs,  the  remains  of  the 
great  forest,  are  around  him.  Thick- 
ets, vineyards,  and  meadows  lie  in  the 
moonlight,  brooks  and  fountains  mur- 
mur, nightingales  sing  ;  he  reaches  the 
trailing  willows  where  the  long  branch- 
es droop  into  the  blue  waters  of  the 
lake,  from  whose  depths  the  stars  of 
heaven  smile  upon  him.  He  had  played 
under  these  trees  as  a  happy  boy,  swum 
in  these  clear  waves — but  the  memories 
of  the  past  must  not  detain  him  now. 


He  reaches  the  bower  where  the  jessa- 
mines bloom  at  the  foot  of  the  lower 
terrace.  This  was  the  spot  in  which 
the  maiden  had  revealed  her  soul  to 
her  exiled  brother ;  here  had  her  holy 
promise  kindled  her  blue  eyes,  and  the 
high  resolve  of  its  keeping  rested  on 
her  pure  brow ; — he  groans  aloud,  but 
stops  not,  keeping  his  face  steadily 
turned  to  the  gray  wall  of  the  castle. 
Certain  of  his  course,  whether  in  light 
or  shadow,  he  still  hurries  on.  Wind- 
ing among  orange  trees  and  fountains, 
he  enters  the  vaulted  archway  which 
leads  to  the  castle.  Ascending  with 
every  step,  he  stands  at  last  upon  a 
level  with  its  pillared  portico.  Taking 
the  long  plume  from  his  cap,  he  glides 
from  beneath  the  vault  of  the  archway. 
No  one  is  near.  Songs  and  shouts  are 
on  his  left ;  there  then  must  be  the  hall 
of  festival.  Silence  reigns  on  his  right, 
and  the  long  ranges  of  windows  glitter 
only  with  the  light  of  the  moon.  At 
the  end  of  the  long  gallery  and  near 
the  angle  of  the  western  tower,  lamps 
are  still  burning ;  a  wide  glass  door 
stands  partly  open — it  seems  to  him 
he  hears  a  low  moan,  but  so  light,  so 
inaudible,  it  is  caught  through  the  di- 
vining of  the  soul  rather  than  by  the 
hearing  of  the  ear.  But  he  has  heard 
it.  Leaving  the  shadow  of  the  vaulted 
passage,  he  emerges  into  the  light,  like 
one  rising  from  the  dead ;  imploring 
his  steps  not  to  betray  him,  and  sup- 
porting himself  on  balustrades  and  pil- 
lars, he  glides  on.  As  he  approaches  the 
half-open  door,  he  sees  the  long  veils 
of  the  windows  floating  like  snow- 
wreaths  in  the  air ;  behind  these  thin 
curtains  he  feels  that  Life  and  Death, 
hand  clasped  in  hand,  await  him.  He 
falters,  stops,  presses  his  hand  on  his 
heart,  but  his  fingers  encounter  the  cold 
steel  of  his  sword  ;  he  grasps  it  firmly, 
approaches,  leans  his  forehead  on  the 
panes  of  the  wide  gothic  door — strange 
that  the  throbbing  brain  burst  not  its 
narrow  bounds ! 

He   sees    nothing  at  first  but  fiery 
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sparks  and  black  spots  from  the  seeth- 
ing   of    his    heated     brain.     The    Long 

muslin  draperies  are  sometimes  Lifted 

by  the  wind,  and  again  close  their  veils 
of  mist ;  the  silver  lamp  Hashes  on  his 
eyes  for  a  moment,  and  again  vanishes 

from  his  view  ;  but,  as  his  si<_;lit  grows 
clearer,  the  great  mirror  with  its  frame 
of  gold  stands  before  him — necklaces, 
bracelets,  and  chains  flash  from  the 
toilet  before  it.  He  trembles  no  longer, 
he  ceases  to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
he  sees  distinctly  now — under  the  float- 
ing flow  of  purple  drapery  the  bride  is 
sitting  on  the  bed  alone.  The  flowers 
thrown  over  her  by  the  choir  of  sing- 
ing bridesmaids  still  cluster  on  her 
hair  and  breast ;  her  little  feet  are  al- 
most buried  in  the  fallen  rose  leaves. 
She  sighs  as  if  utterly  unconscious  of 
herself,  thoughtless  of  the  pain  she 
suffers — as  if  her  life  were  only  anguish  ! 
The  flowers  droop  from  her  bosom  and 
glide  to  the  ground ;  and,  as  the  violets, 
myrtles,  and  lilies  fall  over  her  dress  of 
snow,  the  great  tears  roll  slowly  down 
her  pallid  cheeks  with  every  deep- 
drawn  sigh. 

The  door  creaks  on  its  hinges,  her 
arms  are  thrown  up  involuntarily,  her 
neck  is  outstretched,  like  that  of  a 
frightened  deer  startled  by  the  baying 
of  the  hounds.  She  listens,  waits,  hears 
something  move,  starts  up,  and  flies 
into  the  depths  of  the  chamber,  seizes 
the  floating  curtains,  wraps  herself  in 
the  folds,  unwinds  them  from  about 
her,  flies  on,  turns,  starts,  stops,  then 
suddenly  falling  on  her  knees,  cries 
aloud  :  '  Tnou  ! '  Her  last  hope  is  in 
that  word,  but  all  strength  fails  her 
now,  and  she  stands  fixed  to  the  spot 
with  rigid  face  and  form  of  marble. 
Steps  and  voices,  which  had  been  heard 
a  moment  before,  die  away  in  the  dis- 
tance. He  whom  she  had  so  passion- 
ately invoked  stands  before  her ;  he 
presses  her  not  to  his  heart,  but  she 
hears  the  whisper  :    '  I  am  here  ! ' 

She  blooms  into  new  life,  and  with 
a  melancholy  smile  of  wondrous  sweet- 
ness, murmurs  : 


4 1  knew,  I  knew  thou  wouldst  be  with 
me  in  this  solemn  hour.  Dost  thou 
CUrse  me  in  thy  heart  '{  lint  hear  me  : 
no  one  approaches,  we  are  alone,  I  may 
yet  have  time  to  tell  thee  all.  When 
they  led  me  to  the  church,  I  sought 
thee  everywhere;  when  I  kneeled  be- 
fore the  altar,  1  could  only  seek  thee 
with  my  soul,  my  eyes  were  too  dim 
with  tears  for  sight ;  and  when,  on  my 
i\t urn  to  the  castle — they  felicitated 
me,  I  listened  for  thy  voice  to  thunder 
o'er  them  all !  And  even  here,  where 
each  moment  was  freighted  with  coin- 
ing shame  and  anguish,  my  faith  never 
left  me.  I  sat  in  utter  torpor,  but  my 
soul  saw  thee  in  thy  flight  across  the 
distant  hills,  my  heart  felt  thee  as  thou 
earnest  through  the  gardens  and  up  the 
terraced  way.  What  I  divined  is  true. 
Give  me  thy  hand  —  I  am  saved ! 
saved  ! ' 

Gracefully  as  the  light  sprays  of  the 
willow,  she  sways  toward  him,  and 
trustfully  leans  on  his  strong  arm. 

Who  has  ever  felt  in  dreams  his  soul 
torn  from  hell,  and  borne  by  angels  into 
heaven  ?  Who  has  ever  known  what  it 
was  to  be  God's  own  child  for  a  fleet- 
ing moment — felt  the  lightning  flash 
of  heaven-bliss  gleam  through  his 
heart  ?  He  had  expected  to  meet  one 
faithless  to  her  vows  ;  but  as  the  voice 
of  simple  truth  and  love  thrills  through 
his  innermost  being,  he  growTs  omnipo- 
tent, immortal.  His  youth  only  begins 
from  this  hour  !  it  soars  aloft — one  wing 
is  love,  the  other  glory  ;  his  ashes  shall 
be  worthy  to  mingle  with  those  of  his 
fathers  !  He  will  return  to  his  desert- 
ed comrades,  and  she,  the  beloved,  will 
follow  him,  for  does  not  she,  now 
clinging  in  holy  trust  to  his  arm,  seem 
willing  to  give  into  his  hands  the  whole 
web  of  her  future  destiny  ?  Its  threads 
shall  be  of  gold,  and  the  sun  of  love 
shall  shine  ever  upon  it.  Weave  the 
brilliant  mist  in  glittering  woof,  O 
glowing  imagination  of  youth  !  Beau- 
tiful cloud-dreams,  which  the  setting 
sun  of  life  paints  and  flushes  with  his 
dying  rays  ! 


vol.  v. — 37 
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But  suddenly  awaking  from  his  fe- 
vered visions,  he  cries :  '  Why  hast 
thou  set  this  ring  on  thy  finger  ? 
Would  it  not  have  been  far  better 
to  have  sought  refuge  in  the  moun- 
tains, than  to  have  bound  thyself  to 
another  by  the  holy  sacrament  of  mar- 
riage ?  Yet  will  I  save  thee,  for  my 
comrades  are  brave  and  obedient,  and 
I  am  their  leader  ! ' 

4  O  God  !  thou  questionest  me  about 
the  Past,  when  not  a  single  hour  of  the 
Present  is  our  own !  Dost  thou  still 
doubt  me  ?  Dost  thou  not  comprehend 
me  ?  I  have  plighted  my  troth  to  thee 
in  truth,  have  sworn  that  thy  people 
shall  be  my  people,  and  thy  God  my 
God.  I  will  keep  my  vow.  Thou 
doubtest  me,  and  must  hear  all.  Inter- 
rupt me  not.  Unsheathe  thy  sword ; 
if  they  approach,  I  will  throw  myself 
into  thy  arms.  When  the  time  came 
to  tell  my  father  all,  to  bid  him  the  last 
good  by,  he  begged  me  sore,  entreated 
me  with  many  tears.  Thou  knowest 
with  what  a  stern  voice  he  is  wont  to 
command,  how  instantaneously  he  is  ac- 
customed to  be  obeyed ;  but  he  veiled 
the  thunders  of  his  wrath  with  tears, 
he  sighed  and  wailed,  saying  that  his 
only  child  was  armed  to  strike  him  to 
the  heart,  to  thrust  him  into  the  grave. 
The  prince,  the  son-in-law  of  his  choice, 
promised  to  take  our  name  ;  he  brought 
his  serfs  and  retainers  in  crowds  to  the 
castle,  and  said  to  the  old  man :  '  Lo, 
they  shall  all  be  thine  ! '  Kneeling  be- 
fore me,  my  father  placed  my  hand 
upon  his  silver  hair  ;  I  felt  the  blood 
bounding  and  throbbing  in  his  bare 
temples,  and  on  his  grand  old  forehead 
lay  the  dream  of  his  whole  life  gasping 
in  its  death  agonies.  The  cruel  phan- 
tom of  dominion  and  power,  hateful  to 
me,  clutched  me  through  the  heart  of 
the  only  parent  I  have  ever  known. 
His  life  or  death  was  in  my  hands.  A 
divine  power  swayed  my  soul ;  I  re- 
solved upon  self-sacrifice.  Consent 
quivered  from  my  shrinking  lips — I 
gave  my  trembling  hand  to  the  un- 
known, unloved,  insupportable.     Alas ! 


all  are  alike  abhorrent  to  me  who  speak 
not  with  thy  voice,  look  not  with  thy 
eyes,  breathe  not  with  thy  breath,  love 
not  with  thy  soul !  The  lord  of  the 
castle  has  now  a  son  in  place  of  his 
slight  girl,  and  thousands  of  warriors 
stand  ready  to  defend  the  old  Home  of 
our  haughty  race.  Thus  am  I  free, 
now  may  I  take  leave  of  all.  Again  I 
pledge  to  thee  my  faith  ;  thy  people 
shall  be  my  people,  and  thy  God  my 
God.  But  this  people,  this  God,  this 
plighted  faith — knowest  thou  by  what 
name  it  is  called  to-day  ? ' 

The  chieftain  throws  his  arm  round 
her  slight  form,  and  looking  anxiously 
toward  the  gallery,  says  :  '  Speak  and 
tell  me  while  it  is  yet  time.' 

With  low,  reproachful  tone,  she  an- 
swers :  '  Can  it  be  possible  that  thou 
dost  not  know  ?  And  yet  there  is  no 
room  for  doubt — it  is  Death  !  So 
long  as  I  remain  on  earth,  I  am  the 
wife  of  the  foreigner.  Thou  canst  re- 
gain me  only  in  the  land  of  spirits  ;  but 
the  way  is  short — look  !  it  is  only  the 
length  of  thy  sword  ! ' 

The  word  '  wife  '  falls  from  the  soft 
lips  like  a  stone  on  the  heart  of  the 
chief,  awakening  him  from  the  last 
dream  he  will  ever  dream  on  this 
earth.  Yes.  His  sword  would  protect 
her  from  the  pursuit  of  father  and  hus- 
band, but  he  cannot  save  her  from  the 
condemnation  of  the  church,  its  excom- 
munication ;  for  what  the  priest  of  God 
has  bound,  that  man  may  not  unloose  ! 
It  grows  cold  and  dark  in  his  sinking 
heart.  A  single  moment  of  happiness, 
alas,  now  forever  past !  has  robbed  him 
of  strength,  of  hope ;  he  shivers  with 
awe ;  he  sees  the  long  skeleton  finger 
of  the  pale  Phantom  of  Terror  touch 
the  young  heart  of  the  faithful  maiden. 
But  that  will  be  impossible — he  cannot 
take  her  life — he  will  fly,  and  fall  on 
the  morrow  with  his  braves  in  battle — 
she  shall  live — the  loveliest  of  human 
forms  shall  still  remain  on  earth.  He 
groans,  and  breaks  away  from  her — the 
walls  seem  crumbling  before  him,  break- 
ing into  tears  of  blood — he  flies — but 
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his  sister  overtakes  him  at  the  thresh- 
old. 

'Where  dost  thou  fly,  unfaithful? 
Didst  thou  not  eonie  to  release  me  | 
Wouldst  thou  brand  me  with  dishonor 
—  with  infamy  and  shame?  Betray 
me  not.  0  God  !  canst  thou  think  of 
deserting  me  now?  Listen!  The 
foreigner  is  already  on  his  way  to  sully 
with  his  hot  and  pestilential  breath  the 
purity  of  thy  beloved.  And  what 
would  be  my  future  fate  shouldst  thou 
deliver  me  into  the  hands  of  mine  ene- 
my, to  his  hated  embraces  ?  He  will 
force  me  to  the  court  of  the  King  of  the 
South.  I  must  there  bear  my  part 
amid  strange  faces,  surrounded  by  false- 
hood and  pride,  and  learn  to  smile  on 
those  I  loathe.  He  will  lead  me  to  the 
court  that  he  may  boast  of  my  beauty, 
that  he  may  show  his  king  he  has 
gathered  the  pale  flower  of  the  ancient 
House.  And  what  will  be  the  course 
of  the  king,  what  that  of  the  prince, 
my  husband  ?  Look  at  the  old,  and 
learn  !  Thev  curse  in  old  age  what 
they  worshipped  in  youth ;  they  love 
what  they  once  scorned.  What  has 
thus  transformed  them  ?  Time.  Time, 
the  murderer,  who  in  his  reckless  cul- 
ture plants  fresh  roses  on  the  ruined 
wall,  will  draw7  and  thicken  the  veil  of 
delusion  over  my  face  until  my  true 
features  shall  be  stifled  behind  it.  I 
shall  be  utterly  alone — alone  forever ! 
Thou  wilt  be  afar,  on  the  mountains, 
rocks,  or  in  the  deserts ;  temptation 
will  surround  me,  and  disgust  possess 
my  soul.  Thou  mayst  be  brought  in 
chains  to  the  land  of  the  King  of  the 
South,  thine  enemies  may  name  me 
there  over  their  beaded  cups  of  ruby 
wine,  jeers  and  scandals  may  reach 
thine  ears,  and  thou  wrilt  curse  thvself 
that  thou  didst  not  kill  me  !  Thrust 
thy  sword  into  my  heart !  Tear  me 
from  the  grasp  of  the  monster  ! ' 

As  if  in  sudden  madness,  she  wildly 
stretches  out  her  hands  as  if  to  push 
away  the  thronging  phantoms  which 
appal  her. 

'  Look  !     his    forehead     sparkles — a 


word  is  written  there  in  blazing  dia- 
monds—read it— it  is  infamy!  Hell 
glitten  in  his  eyes;  his  writhing  amis 
are  hissing  vipers;  they  crawl  to  me, 
they  touch  me,  wind  around  me,  bury 
their  heads  in  my  bosom,  and  poison 
as  they  drink  my  pure  blood  from  the 
virginal  cup  of  my  heart  !  ' 

She  falls  exhausted  on  the  floor,  wash- 
ing his  feet  with  her  tears  as  her  long 
tresses  stream  around  them. 

He  lifts  her  like  a  feather  from  the 
ground. 

4  By  the  Holy  Mother  of  our  Lord, 
such  fate  shall  not  be  thine  !  Like  the 
flame  of  incense  burning  on  the  sacred 
altar,  purest  among  the  pure,  thou  shalt 
ascend  to  God  ! ' 

His  heart  breaks,  his  manly  features 
flicker  and  quiver  like  the  mist ;  strange 
spasms  distort  them  ;  he  bows  his  head 
in  anguish,  and  with  every  tear  from 
her  eyes  mingle  the  bitter  drops  only 
shed  by  man. 

But  this  is  over  now.  It  was  the 
last  sign  of  weakness,  hesitation,  regret, 
wrung  from  him  in  his  mortal  agony. 
A  solemn  calm  rests  on  his  broad  brow 
as  he  presses  the  maiden  to  his  heart. 

'  With  this  kiss  of  peace  I  conse- 
crate thee  to  a  holy  death  !  He  who 
first  breathed  upon  thy  young  check, 
first  touched  thy  rosy  lip,  who  may  not 
give  thee  his  name  in  the  sanctity  of 
marriage,  who  cannot  save  thee  from 
condemnation — will  give  thee  deatii  ! 
In  this  thought  I  sought  thee,  my  sis- 
ter;  but  when  I  found  thee  faithful, 
loving,  a  sudden  dream  of  bliss  de- 
ceived me.  Lulled  by  lovely  visions, 
the  weak  one  yielded  to  unmanly  hopes, 
unmanly  fears !  Forgive  him,  virgin 
hero  !  Temptation  and  fear  have  fled 
forever — we  will  die  together — let  us 
pray 


» ' 


4  Let  us  pray  !  but  thou  must  remain 
to  lead  thy  people.  Longing,  but  pa- 
tient, I  will  await  thee  in  Hades. 
Thou  wilt  often  come  to  the  spot  in 
which  they  will  bury  me,  to  throw  a 
plume  from  thy  helmet,  a  ring  from  thy 
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coat  of  mail  upon  the  grassy  mound. 
And  the  old  grave-digger  will  say : 
'  He  was  here  to-night ;  she  is  still  re- 
membered by  the  chieftain.' ' 

With  pure,  confiding  glance  she 
reads  his  soul ;  her  eyes  sparkle  through 
the  mist  of  tears,  and  a  faint  smile 
writhes  her  pale  young  lips.  "With  iron 
grasp  he  holds  her  to  his  heart. 

'  With  my  soul  I  wed  thy  soul  before 
the  Great  White  Throne  of  God,  our 
Judge ! ' 

In  softer,  sadder  tone,  he  adds : 
i  While  in  my  power,  I  served  our  peo- 
ple with  my  whole  might.  I  have 
raised  our  white  eagle  on  the  castles 
of  our  enemies.  To  morrow  my  com- 
rades will  pass  these  walls — ah  !  thou 
dost  not  know,  had  I  lived  another 
day,  whose  gray  hairs  might  have  been 
scattered  in  the  coming  whirlwind,  or 
in  whose  courts  I  might  have  been 
forced  to  take  my  seat  as  avenger ! 
We  will  go  hence  together,  my  sister. 
And  where  we  go,  the  old  men  will  not 
desert  their  country,  the  young  men  will 
not  be  forced  to  dishonor  the  gray 
hairs  of  those  who  first  taught  them 
the  meaning  of  patriotism  and  honor ; 
there  treason  and  oppression  are  un- 
known— there  will  be  no  necessary  ven- 
geance in  the  Land  of  the  Hereafter ! 
Let  us  go,  sister  ! ' 

Transfigured  by  a  sublime  exulta- 
tion, she  throws  herself  into  the  arms 
of  the  chieftain ;  words  and  tears  are 
no  longer  sufficient  to  thank  him  ;  but 
love  has  taught  her  how  it  may  be 
done.  Suddenly  drawing  from  her 
finger  the  glitteri/V  ring  of  the  enemy, 
she  moves  rapidly  to  the  head  of  the 
bridal  bed,  and  places  it  upon  the 
rich  embroidery  of  the  laced  pillows. 
Then  returning  to  the  chief,  she  presses 
his  hand  to  her  heart : 

'  Earth  is  past,  and  Heaven  begun. 
Thou  art  henceforth  my  lord  and  mas- 
ter forever  ! ' 

She  kneels  at  his  side,  and  begins 
to  recite  the  prayers  for  the  dying. 
He  kneels  beside  her,  sometimes  recit- 
ing   with    her,    sometimes    wrapt    in 


solemn  silence.  After  a  few  moments, 
he  breaks  upon  her  prayers  : 

'  The  morning  twilight  is  upon  us.' 

As  he  speaks,  the  little  birds  awake ; 
their  ma^n  song  sounds  from  the  well- 
known  grove. 

'  Lean  on  my  arm,  beloved ;  let  us 
look  once  more  upon  the  earth  we  leave 
so  soon  together  ! ' 

She  leans  heavily  upon  his  arm,  and 
they  stand  on  the  threshold  of  the  door 
opening  upon  the  gallery. 

The  fading  moon  dies  out  beyond 
the  mountains ;  her  last  rays  fall  upon 
the  turf  of  the  terraced  gardens ;  long 
wreaths  of  mist  and  vapor  rise  in  the 
air  like  bridal  veils,  floating  and  red- 
dening in  the  early  dawn.  In  this  fatal 
moment  the  luring  promises  and  lovely 
images  of  life  stand  before  her.  The 
murmurs  of  the  lulling  fountains  fall 
upon  her  ear,  then  flash  upon  her  eye  ; 
the  shafts  and  groups  of  pillars  of  her 
ancestral  home  cluster  around  her,  and 
the  summer  flowers  greet  her  with  their 
perfume.  But  death,  not  life,  is  in  her 
heart.  The  pathway  through  the  old 
forest  whitens  in  the  coming  light,  the 
grain  waves  in  the  open  fields  ;  beyond 
them,  faintly  flushing  in  the  twilight, 
stand  the  mountain  tops  above  which 
Ids  star  of  glory  might  have  risen  that 
very  morn — and  yet  the  whole  horizon 
to  him  now  is  but  the  grave  of  eternal 
forgetfulness  !  He  gazes  far  into  the 
mountains,  boldly  sending  his  last 
greetings  to  the  faithful  there ;  while 
she,  with  drooping  head,  presses  ever 
closer  to  him,  asking  from  him  now  the 
look  of  love,  now  the  thrust  of  death  ! 
In  vain  the  gradual  awaking  of  the 
world  admonishes  them  more  and  more 
loudly  that  they  have  nothing  more  to 
do  with  time,  that  eternity  is  upon 
them — they  linger  still !  Who  may  say 
what  thoughts  are  thronging  through 
their  souls  !  More  and  more  heavily 
she  sinks  upon  the  true  heart  of  her 
brother,  while  the  morning  breeze  plays 
with  the  long  tresses  of  her  golden 
hair. 
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Hark  !    loud   voices   pledge   a   noisy 

health  in  one  of  the  distant  rooms — he 
shudders,  hut  perhaps  she  hears  no 
longer;  heavy  footsteps  tramp  along 
the  gallery — the  light  of  torches  flickers 
in  the  morning  breeze. 

1  O  God,  thou  wilt  surely  give  the 
victory  to  my  country  ! '  cries  the  chief- 
tain, as  he  carries  the  benumbed  and 
half-lifeless  form  of  the  bride  within 
the  wedding  chamber. 

The  drunken  companions  of  the  long 
revel  reel  and  totter  along  the  galleries 
of  the  castle ;  the  bridegroom  hastens 
to  his  bride  with  the  dawn  of  day. 

*  Look  ! '  she  exclaims,  stretching  out 
her  hands  to  the  great  mirror  before 
which  they  stand,  but  in  her  bewilder- 
ment no  longer  recognizing  her  own 
figure  there  :  '  Look  !  how7  beautiful  my 
angel  is  ! ' 

'  Ah,  too  beautiful ! '  the  youth  re- 
peats, with  a  bitter  groan  ;  then,  press- 
ing her  to  his  breast  with  one  arm, 
from  the  other  flashes  the  deadly  gleam 
of  glittering  steel — and  in  that  very 
moment  the  heavy  footsteps  of  the 
light-minded,  reckless  bridegroom  reach 
the  threshold  of  the  bridal  chamber. 

CHAPTER    III. 

The  old  man  sits  upon  the  ancient 
bed  of  state,  in  the  room  which  had 
been  occupied  by  his  father  before  him, 
in  which  his  grandfathers  and  great- 
grandfathers had  lived  and  died.  Care- 
less of  repose  for  his  tired  and  aged 
body,  he  has  not  undressed,  but  mo- 
tioning off  his  attendants  with  impa- 
tient gesture,  ungirding  his  sabre,  and 
throwing  off  the  chain  of  gold  to  which 
the  royal  medal  wras  attached,  his  head 
sinks  weariedly  and  sadly  upon  the 
oaken  table  before  him.  Beyond  the 
bedstead,  a  gothic  archway  vaults 
through  the  wall  into  his  private 
chapel,  the  antique  lamp  of  gold  still 
burns  upon  its  altar.  He  turns  not 
there,  as  is  his  custom,  to  say  his  pray- 
ers before  he  goes  to  rest — he  knows 
no  sleep  to-night  will  close  his  heavy 
eyelids.     Raising   his   head,   he   looks 


slowly  round  at  the  pictures  of  his  an- 
cestors hung  about  him  ;  with  their 
fixed,  immovable  pupils  they  return 
his  gaze  ;  but  when  he  would  again 
rim  round  the  circle  of  the  faces  of  the 
dead,  his  eyelids  fall,  his  sight  is  veiled 
by  swimming  tears. 

Have  you  ever  thought,  young  men, 
sons  of  the  growing  light  and  lovers  of 
the  storm,  how  it  must  be  in  the  souls 
of  the  old  when  all  their  plans  of  life 
fail,  when  their  last  loves  on  earth  are 
blighted?  Ah,  you  cannot  imagine 
this,  you  have  not  yet  tasted  the  bitter 
gall  of  age !  Willing  slaves,  Time 
bears  you  forward  on  his  mighty 
wings,  cleaving  space  with  arrowy, 
unceasing  motion,  and  though  the  stars 
die  out  behind  you  as  he  bears  you  on, 
yet  new  ones  ever  burst  upon  you  as 
you  advance. 

'  On  !  on  !  the  infinite  is  before  us  ! ' 
you  cry  as  you  fly.  But  the  obi  haw  no 
to-morrows  !  the  coffin  lies  across  their 
threshold,  and  but  one  single  star  shines 
down  upon  them.  They  kneel  to  it, 
and  pray  :  '  Thou  art  pure  and  stead- 
fast. Thou  fallest  not  like  the  meteor 
bursting  in  the  warm  summer  sky,  nor 
settest  like  the  moon  in  the  far-off  lakes 
of  youth.  After  our  long  and  restless 
journey,  we  bask  in  thy  serene  light. 
Be  faithful  to  us,  shine  benignly  upon 
us,  that  our  House  may  live,  that  our 
descendants  may  enjoy  the  earth  ! ' 

But  even  while  they  pray,  the  truth 
creeps  into  their  courtyards,  glides  like 
a  serpent  on  their  castle  walls,  writhes 
over  the  threshold,  and,  seating  herself 
upon  a  coffin,  chants  the  death  song  of 
delusion,  and  as  she  sings,  the  last  star 
falls  from  the  sky,  and  eternal  night 
becomes  the  name  of  the  world. 

Behold  !  No  glittering  haze  or 
golden  woof  remains  in  the  hands  of 
the  old  man  from  the  dying  glow  of 
his  long  Indian  summer.  Hearken  !  his 
daughter's  tears  are  falling  fast  on  the 
burning  embers  of  his  soul.  The  laugh- 
ter of  the  careless  husband  blasts  his 
ear.  He  starts  from  the  bed,  stalking 
up  and    down   the   room   with   rapid 
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strides.  The  snows  of  seventy  winters  the  floor,  drags  himself  forward  on 
have  in  vain  blanched  his  head ;  he  has  his  knees  until  he  meets  the  Roman 
been  proud  of  his  accumulated  wisdom,  cardinal,  whose  scarlet  robes  are  bleach- 
but  has  not  divined  the  secret  of  life  !  ed  and  .dim  with  the  damo,  mould,  and 

W  i    7  7 

The  whirlpool  of  terror,  vengeance,  va-  stains  of  the  grave.  The  church  digni- 
cillation,  resolution,  engulfs  him  in  its  tary,  laying  his  icy  hand  upon  his  fore- 
giddy  flow ;  his  soul  is  on  the  wheel  head,  says : 

of  torture,  his  old  heart  throbs  on  the  '  What  the    holy   priest  of   God   7ms 

rack  of  passion.     He  curses  the  King  joined  together,  that  may  man  not  put 

of  the  South — the  prince,  his  son-in-law  asunder  !  ' 

— himself;  but  his  heart  will  not  break  The  dead  vanish,  the  hall  of  festival 

until  a  new  day  dawns  upon  the  earth !  is  riven  in  twain,  the  walls  crumble,  he 

sees  himself  again  in  his  own  chamber, 

Completely  worn  out  at  last  with  his  sleeping  in  the  escutcheoned  chair  of  his 

restless  striding  to  and  fro,  he  falls  into  ancestors.     Silence,  horror,  and  remorse 

the  old  state  chair  with  its  broidered  are  around  him — and  at  this  moment 

blazonry   and    gilt   escutcheons.      His  the  great  clock  of  the  palatines  strikes 

arms  hang  loosely  at  his  side,  his  legs  two  1 
fall  listlessly  down,  his  wide  open  eye 

is  fixed  unconsciously  on  the  opposite  Horrible  and  still  more  horrible 
wall ;  his  lips  are  motionless,  and  yet  grows  the  vision.  The  lamp  is  still 
the  tones  of  his  own  voice  are  ringing  burning  in  bluish  flame,  sending  a  mys- 
through  his  ears  ;  he  lies  in  immovable  tic  light  through  the  vaulted  archway 
and  rigid  torpor,  and  yet  it  seems  to  of  the  chapel  beyond  the  state  bed. 
himself  that  he  is  rapidly  traversing  O  God !  a  white  figure  kneels  and 
the  long  galleries  of  the  castle.  He  groans  upon  the  steps  of  the  altar,  then, 
enters  the  hall  of  feasting,  sees  the  drawing  back,  approaches  his  chair ; 
prince  seated  among  the  throng  of  rev-  her  hands  are  meekly  crossed  upon  her 
ellers,  to  whom  he  hears  himself  cry :  breast ;  like  the  marble  drapery  of  a 
'  Away  !  away,  prince,  from  an  alien  statue,  her  robe  falls  in  countless  snowy 
soil !  My  ancestors  have  risen  from  the  folds,  none  of  which  are  broken  in  the 
grave  to  drive  thee  hence  !  Black  het-  onward-gliding  motion  of  the  shrouded 
man,  long  since  buried,  strike  the  foam-  form.  O  God  !  he  knows  that  lovely 
ing  cup  from  his  reckless  hands  !  Ro-  face,  he  has  loved  it  well ;  it  is  the 
man  cardinal,  dying  in  sanctity,  pro-  sweet  countenance  of  his  young  wife  : 
nounce  upon  him  the  thunders  of  ex-  the  lips  open,  but  the  voice  is  not  as 
communication,  and  let  the  church  of  old,  tender  and  confiding ;  it  is  re- 
divorce  him  from  the  daughter  of  our  proachful — commanding.  He  tries  to 
line  ! '  answer,  but  cannot  force  a  word  through 

The  great  doors  are  thrown  open,  the  his  eager  lips  ;  he  cannot  stretch  forth 

muffled  steps  of  the  dead  are  heard  as  his  hand  to  greet  her,  but  feels  himself 

they  advance  from  their  graves  in  the  forced  to   follow  her  wheresoever  she 

Chapel  of  the   Castle,  and  the   spirits  may  choose  to  lead  him.     Down,  down 

evoked  glide  solemnly  in.     The  bride-  through  the  dark  and  narrow  vaults  of 

groom,    seizing    his    sword  with    one  the  castle,  through  the  sepulchre  wThere 

hand,  and  lifting  the  cup  to  his  lips  she  was  buried,  passing  by  her   own 

with  the   other,   drinks  gayly   to   the  coffin  without  stopping,  up  through  the 

health   of  the  illustrious  dead  !     The  old  armory,  through  coats  of  mail,  hel- 

old  man  looks  round  for  a  sword,  strives  mets,  and  swords,  on — on — she  reaches 

to  reach  the  bright  blade  hanging  on  the  western  tower — passes  through  the 

the  distant  wall,  prays  to  God  to  help  treasury — ascends  the    staircase — bolts 

him  to  grasp  it  more  speedily,  falls  to  draw,   and    locked    doors,   like   silent 
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lips,  open  noiselessly  before  her.  She 
beckons  the  old  man  on — on,  to  the 
arched  door,  up  to  the  loophole  in  the 
wall  looking  into  the  bridal  chamber 
of  the  ladies  of  the  castle— there  the 
dead  form  stops,  and  beckons  him  to 
draw  near  ami  look  within. 

0  God!  close  by  the  wedding  bed 

and  before  the  great  mirror,  he  sees  his 
daughter  in  the  arms  of  an  armed  man  ; 
he  knows  the  flashing  eye  and  broad 
brow  of  the  exile;  lie  hears  her  famil- 
iar voice,  sweet,  sonorous,  and  penetrat- 
ing as  the  tones  of  the  harmonica.  A  glit- 
tering blade  is  in  the  hand  of  the  man  ; 
his  daughter  speaks  in  clear,  full  tones : 

'  Strike  !  strike  boldly  !  it  is  not  thou 
who  dealest  the  blow — my  father  has 
already  killed  me  ! '  She  rises  to  meet 
the  stroke  of  the  keen  steel  of  the  chief- 
tain, as  if  she  welcomed  a  deliverer. 
The  old  man  tries  to  tear  asunder  the 
loophole  with  his  hands,  but  the  cold 
granite  does  not  move — then  it  seems 
to  him  he  falls  upon  his  knees,  and 
shouts  to  his  kinsman  : 

'  Stop  thy  rash  hand  !  I  will  give 
her  to  thee  as  wife.  I  will  fight  with 
thee  the  King  of  the  South  ;  do  not  kill 
her,  my  good  daughter,  my  only  child  ! ' 

They  hear  him  not ;  a  darkish  light 
is  creeping  along  the  walls,  the  lamps 
are  dying  out,  loud  talking  is  heard  on 
the  gallery,  the  half-drunken  bride- 
groom comes  leaping  and  reeling  on, 
rushes  into  the  chamber,  suddenly 
seems  transfixed  to  the  floor,  puts  his 
hand  to  his  sword,  but,  not  finding  it 
at  his  side,  looks  back,  calls  aloud,  but 
no  one  follows  him.  Horror,  like  living 
death,  paralyzes  the  old  man.  The 
bridegroom  throws  himself  upon  the 
exile,  who  exclaims  solemnly,  as  he 
thrusts  him  aside : 

1  Why  do  you  profane  the  peace  of 
the  dead  ? ' 

Something  glitters — flashes  through 
the  air — once — twice — thrice— a  faint 
cry — the  lamps  die  out  one  after  the 
other — a  single  one  still  burns  over  the 
great  mirror,  and  by  its  flickering  light 


the    old     man    sees    the     figure!    of    the 

armed  man  and  the  snowy  maiden, 
drenched  in  gore,  reel,  totter,  leave, 
whirl    in    strange    confusion      gTOW    to 

enormous  height,  mount,  sink,  fall.  At 
this  very  moment  the  gnat  (lock  of 
the  palatines  strikes  three — ami  awakes 

the  old  man  in  the  Bleeping  chamber 

of  his  ancestors,  stretched  at  the  foot 
of  the  escntcheoned  chair. 

His  attendants,  hearing  a  noise, 
throng  into  his  room  with  hurrying 
steps  and  flaming  torches;  they  find 
their  lord  lying  prostrate  on  the  floor 
with  bleeding  hands  and  agitated  air. 
lie  starts  to  his  feet,  crying  : 

'Save  my  child  !  Kill  my  brother's 
son  !  '  They  crowd  around  him.  '  Is 
it  still  night,  or  does  the  day  really 
dawn  ? ' 

He  staggers  to  the  oaken  table, 
seizes  his  sword,  draws  it  from  the 
sheath  ;  the  handle  turns  in  his  trem- 
bling hands,  the  Wade  falls  to  the 
ground  ;  again  he  grasps  it,  while 
great  tears  rain  down  from  his  haggard 
eyes.  The  attendants  cluster  round 
him,  kneel  before  him,  and  entreat 
him  to  tell  them  clearly  what  he  would 
have  them  do. 

1  Follow  me  !  follow  me  ! '  he  pants 
in  broken  voice.  He  hurries  to  the 
door,  half  borne  on  by  his  people ; 
passes  along  the  corridor,  wrestling 
with  faintness  and  giddiness  as  a 
strong  swimmer  battles  with  the  waves. 
The  attendants  gaze  from  one  to  the 
other,  making  the  sign  of  the  cross. 

The  swooning  and  delirium  of  the 
old  man  over,  the  retainers  follow  him 
as  he  totters  on  to  the  wedding  cham- 
ber. Profound  repose  seems  to  rest 
upon  the  castle ;  through  the  wide 
range  of  open  double  doors  the  grand 
saloon  of  festival  is  clearly  seen  ;  the 
tables  are  deserted,  and  the  lights  dying 
in  their  sockets.  The  morning  twi- 
light is  already  stealing  in  through  the 
open  windows.  Strange  !  the  pages 
bearing  the  torches  before  the  old  lord 
come  to  a  sudden  halt ;  a  man  runs  to- 
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ward  them  round  the  sharp  angle  of 
the  gallery ;  his  hair  is  in  confusion,  his 
robe  soiled  and  torn  ;  no  dagger  in  his 
belt  nor  sword  at  his  side ;  his  lips  are 
blue  and  shivering,  his  brow  pallid ; 
he  looks  as  if  Death  were  breathing  on 
him  as  he  passed,  and  he  fled  in  terror 
from  the  fleshless  phantom. 

'  The  father  must  not  advance  an- 
other step ; '  and  stretching  his  arms 
toward  the  old  man,  he  seizes  one  of 
his  hands. 

1  Where  is  thy  wife  ?  Speak,  and  tell 
me !' 

The  bridegroom  kneels  before  him : 
'  Stop,  father ;  go  back  to  thine  own 
chamber ;  waken  not  thy  sleeping 
daughter  so  early.' 

'  Thou  sayest :  '  Awake  her  not.'  Will 
she  ever  again  waken  ?  Speak  quickly. 
Tell  me  the  naked  truth,  for  evil  spirits 
filled  my  sleep  with  dreams  of  terror. 
I  saw  her  pleading  for  death,  but  thou 
wast  unarmed  as  now ;  and  another 
stood  near,  who  murdered  the  child  I 
gave  thee.  Speak  !  Was  this  all  a  hor- 
rid dream,  a  fearful  jest  of  the  summer's 
night  to  appal  my  soul  ? ' 

The  bridegroom  bows  his  head  un- 
der the  unendurable  weight  of  this 
question.  He  shudders,  and  with  lift- 
ed hand  tries  to  turn  the  old  man  back. 

'  Ha  !  thou  darest  not  speak — thou 
art  silent.  I  know  it  all  now.  God 
punishes  me  because  I  have  bowed  to 
thy  king,  and  sought  alliance  with  thy 
craven  blood,  alien  as  thou  art ! ' 

The  window  panes  rattle  as  the  wild 
cry  echoes  from  the  old  man's  quiver- 
ing lips ;  all  "present  tremble  at  the 
voice  of  his  despair.  He  seizes  his 
sword  with  both  his  hands,  and  while 
it  trembles  in  his  grasp,  continues  : 

'  Art  thou  still  silent  ?  My  fathers 
were  the  enemies  of  thine  ;  had  I  a  son, 
he  would  have  been  thy  deadly  foe. 
I  had  an  only  daughter — I  gave  her  to 
thee — she  too  is  gone — take  all — there 
is  no  one  to  care  for  now — the  inherit- 
ance is  also  thine.' 

The  sword  rattles  in  his  hands,  the 
blade  falls  from  his  grasp,  as  he  strikes 


it  against  the1  pillar  near  him.  The 
bridegroom  starts  forward  and  endeav- 
ors to  stay  the  old  man.  The  old  man 
pushes  him  off,  they  wrestle  in  their 
bewilderment,  and  struggle  like  wild 
beasts.  Despair  nerves  the  aged  arms 
with  iron  strength.  Young  and  agile 
as  he  is,  the  bridegroom  feels  the  hands 
of  his  adversary  pressing  heavily  upon 
his  shoulders,  he  bends  under  the 
weight,  the  old  man  hurls  him  to  the 
ground,  and,  no  longer  requiring  aid 
from  others,  strides  over  the  prostrate 
body.  He  stalks  on  with  flashing,  burn- 
ing eyes,  his  gigantic  shadow  striding 
with  him  on  the  wall,  his  wide  robes 
floating  on  the  wind,  his  white  hair 
streaming,  his  form  winged  with  the 
courage  of  despair.  The  retainers  fol- 
low, the  vaulted  ceilings  echoing  back 
the  sharp  gride  of  their  footsteps.  Only 
one  lighted  saloon  now  lies  between 
them  and  the  chamber  of  the  ladies  of 
the  castle.  The  double  door  at  the 
other  end  is  thrown  wide  open,  the 
walls  and  windows  of  the  wedding 
chamber  are  crimsoning  with  the  early 
hues  of  day,  silence  and  solitude  per- 
vade them,  nothing  falls  upon  the  air 
save  the  twitter  of  the  birds  and  the 
murmur  of  the  fountains.  The  old 
man  rushes  on  directly  to  the  open 
door  and  toward  the  reddening  east. 

He  reaches  the  threshold,  and  the 
immense  red  face  of  the  just  risen  sun 
dazzles  his  eyes.  Is  it  the  bloody 
Heart  of  God  he  sees  pulsating  through 
the  universe  ?  Blinded  for  a  moment, 
he  staggers  on  at  random,  when  sud- 
denly he  sees  the  floor  is  red  with 
blood.  The  dreadful  phantoms  of  the 
night  are  again  around  him,  no  longer 
floating  in  misty  visions,  but  glaring 
fixed  before  him  in  the  stern  light  of 
dread  reality.  In  the  fierce  blaze  of  its 
pitiless  rays,  he  sees  the  dead  body  of 
his  brother's  son  ;  the  bloody  form  of 
his  only  child,  his  good  daughter,  lies 
pale  at  his  feet.  Like  a  drowning  man 
he  gasps  for  breath,  beats  the  air  wildly 
around  him,  as  if  trying  to  rescue  him- 
self from  this  hell  of  spectres.     Then 
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he  stands  motionless,  as  if  transfixed  to 
the  spot.  Awakened  by  the  noise  and 
rumor, guests,  feudal  retainers,  servants, 
and  attendants  rush  to  the  spot,  each 
in  turn  to  be  terror-stricken  at  the 
threshold,  to  move  within  awed  and 
silent.  All  eves  wander  from  the  old 
lord  of  the  eastle  to  the  stiffening 
corpses  at  his  feet.  They  lie  together 
now  !  The  left  arm  of  the  exile  is 
round  the  neck  of  his  sister;  her  head 
rests  on  his  armed  bosom  just  above  the 
spot  where  the  sword  still  remains 
plunged  in  his  breast ;  his  right  hand 
has  fallen  beside  it.  There  was  no  one 
near  to  close  their  dying  eyelids,  the 
pupils  glitter  glassily  in  the  whitening 
light  of  the  ascending  sun,  and  the 
blood  which  is  everywhere  around,  on 
the  bridal  bed,  on  the  coat  of  mail  of 
the  young  chieftain,  on  the  white  robes 
and  snowy  bosom  of  the  bride,  already 
congeals  into  dark  pools  or  crimson 
corals.  Above  this  cooling  stream  their 
features  rest  in  marble  peace — a  faint 
smile  is  on  the  lips  of  the  young  bride 
— while  a  passing  thought  of  warlike 
glory  still  beams  from  the  broad,  pallid 
brow  of  the  young  hero.  So  tranquil 
their  repose,  the  agonies  of  death  must 
have  seemed  light  to  them,  lost  in  the 
ecstasies  of  faithful  spirits. 

The  old  man  continues  to  stand  as 
he  first  stood — no  groan  escapes  his  lips, 
no  shuddering  shakes  his  frame.  The 
new  comers  press  those  already  present 
forward,  but  all  breaths  are  hushed, 
hands  are  fixed  steadily  on  sword  hilts 
that  they  may  not  rattle,  all  sound  is 
stilled — they  stand  in  awe  of  that 
dreadful  moment  when  their  lord  shall 
awake  from  his  torpor,  and  turn  to 
them  his  face  of  woe.  How  will  they 
bear  the  anguish  written  there  ?  de- 
spair without  a  ray  of  hope  ! 

O  God  !  what  a  miracle !  He  turns 
toward  them,  greets  them  imperiously 
but  courteously,  as  was  his  wTont,  as  if, 
absorbed  in  thought  and  doubtful  of 
the  dire  reality  before  him,  he  was  try- 
ing to  ascertain  its  truth.     Fever  burns 


in  his  eye  and  flames  upon  his  wrinkled 
cheek. 

1  Hungarian  wine  !  '  lie  cries.  '  I 
will  drink  to  the  health  of  my  fellow 
citizens.' 

No  one  moves,  the  bystanders  seem 
turning  to  stone 

'  Haste  !  This  blood  must  be  washed 
away  before  my  daughter  returns  to 
her  chamber.     Haste,  I  say  ! ' 

None  move,  all  eyes  are  cast  down  ; 
they  cannot  bear  the  strange  light  in  his 
wandering  glances. 

'  Ah  1  do  you  not  know  we  are  all 
dreaming?  My  sleep  is  torpid,  stub- 
born, accursed,  but  the  dawn  is  here, 
and  I  must  soon  awake  ! ' 

So  saying  he  moves  out  upon  the 
gallery,  where  suddenly  a  new  thought 
appears  to  strike  him  ;  he  leans  over 
the  marble  balustrade,  looks  to  the 
right  and  left,  then  exclaims  : 

'  Guests,  we  will  go  out  to  seek  the 
young  betrothed ;  it  is  strange  they 
should  have  gone  out  to  walk  so  early  ! ' 

He  descends  the  vaulted  stairway  by 
which  his  nephew  had  ascended  but  a 
short  time  before.  He  stoops  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  picks  some  roses,  mur- 


muring 


'  For  my  good  child.  Move  silently, 
friends,  she  loved  this  bower  of  jessa- 
mines ;  we  will  surprise  her  here,  and 
be  the  first  to  say  good  morning  to  the 
bride.' 

With  drooping  heads  his  guests  fol- 
low his  steps  as  he  glides  along  under 
the  sad  firs  and  stately  pines.  Path- 
ways stretch  before  them,  leading  into 
forest  depths  and  over  mossy  banks,  or 
climbing  hillsides  laden  with  vines. 
The  old  man  often  calls  his  daughter 
loudly  by  her  name ;  the  laughing 
echoes  answer  mockingly  ;  the  followers 
burst  into  tears.  Striking  his  forehead 
suddenly  and  violently  with  his  hands, 
he  cries  : 

'  The  dream  !  the  nightmare  !  Why 
should  it  look  to  me  so  like  truth  ? 
When  will  the  true  sun  rise  upon  me  ? ' 
Then  he  rushes  to  a  sturdy  pine,  em- 
braces its  rough  trunk  with  both  his 
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arms,  strikes  his  head  against  it : 
'  Awake  me,  thou  hard  bark — awake  me 
from  this  dreadful  dream  ! '  Turning 
back,  he  seizes  one  of  the  nearest  of 
his  followers  by  the  throat,  crying : 
'  Wrestle  with  thy  lord,  thou  phantom 
of  a  servant,  and  wake  him  from  his 
dream  accursed  ! ' 

The  frightened  servant  slips  away 
and  flees.  The  old  man  sighs,  raises 
his  eyes  to  heaven,  an  expression  of 
submission  to  a  divinely  appointed  tor- 
ment shines  for  a  moment  upon  his 
quivering  features,  as  if  he  humbly  of- 
fered to  God  the  tortures  of  this  cruel 
dream  in  penance  for  his  sins.  He 
walks  on  calmly  for  a  while,  then  says : 

'  The  bride  is  certainly  on  the  lake  ; 
we  will  find  her  there.' 

The  sun  is  fully  up  now,  drinking 
the  dews  from  the  leaves,  and  lighting 
up  the  waves  of  the  lake  with  splendor. 
Large  Leaked  boats  with  heraldic  ban- 
ners are  rocking  in  the  coves.  Fasten- 
ing the  roses  he  had  gathered  for  his 
child  in  his  bosom,  he  walks  to  the 
shore,  with  fever  burning  more  and 
more  vividly  in  his  face.  No  one  ven- 
tures to  suggest  a  return  to  the  castle. 
Accustomed  to  obey  the  unbending 
will  of  their  lord,  they  still  pay  homage 
to  it,  though  it  is  no  longer  a  thing  of 
this  world.  Dark  as  midnight  seems 
the  day  dawn  to  them ;  their  own  brains 
seem  seething  into  madness. 

'  Perhaps  she  sails  in  one  of  her  own 
light  boats  round  the  lake  with  her 
husband  ;  she  may  be  behind  the  fringe 
of  willows,  or  among  the  little  islands. 
Hallo  !  six  of  you  take  the  oars ;  we 
will  soon  find  her.' 

They  obey,  he  seats  himself  within, 
they  push  from  shore. 

'  Why  do  you  breathe  so  hard  and 
look  so  weary  to-day ;  is  the  water 
heavier  than  of  old  ? ' 

They  answer  not,  but  row  more  rap- 
idly. The  larger  boats  are  filled  with 
guests  and  retainers ;  many  follow  the 
old  lord,  many  remain  on  shore  from 
lack  of  room.  One  after  another  the  isl- 
ets fly  behind  and  hide  themselves  from 


view,  with  their  circling  wreaths  of 
reeds  and  sedges.  Rocks  and  bowlders 
are  scattered  over  many  of  them,  once 
sacrificial  altars  of  old  and  cruel  gods, 
now^  draped  with  hanging  weeds  and 
trailing  mosses.  Flocks  of  wild  birds 
are  startled  up  as  the  boats  draw  near 
them,  frightened  by  the  noise  and 
plashing  of  the  oars.  Black  clouds  of 
them  hang  over  the  boat  of  the  old 
man  at  every  turn  among  the  labyrinth 
of  islands.     He  claps  his  hands  : 

'  Here  !  we  will  surely  find  her  here  ! ' 
And  when  nothing  is  there  to  be  seen, 
he  asks  the  winds  :  '  Where  is  my  child 
— my  good  and  beautiful  child  ?  ' 

Having  sailed  round  and  round  the 
whole  group  of  islands,  he  orders  them 
to  row  out  into  the  middle  of  the  lake, 
and  then  make  for  the  other  shore.  He 
sinks  into  silence  now ;  he  leaves  the 
helm,  throwing  himself  suddenly  down 
into  the  boat,  while  a  ghastly  pallor  set- 
tles on  his  venerable  face.  He  stretches 
his  hand  into  the  water,  dives  into  it 
with  his  arm,  listens  to  the  rippling 
of  the  waves,  then  bursts  into  a  loud 
scream  of  wild  laughter.  The  oarsmen 
stop,  in  hopes  he  will  order  the  boat  to 
return  to  shore.  He  does  not  speak, 
but  rises  up  and  looks,  first  back  at  the 
boats  following  after,  then  at  the  moun- 
tains, the  plains,  the  forests,  the  gar- 
dens, the  ancestral  castle.  Constantly 
striking  his  palms  together  or  rubbing 
his  head  with  his  hand,  he  exclaims  : 

'  Who  will  waken  me  ?  I  dream  !  I 
dream  !     I  must,  I  will  awake  ! ' 

The  oarsmen  shudder.  Then,  collect- 
ing his  whole  remaining  force,  he  flings 
himself  violently  into  the  depths.  Three 
of  the  men  instantly  plunge  in  after 
him  ;  those  in  the  boats  hasten  to  the 
rescue.  Having  seen  what  had  hap- 
pened, they  gaze  upon  the  spot  where 
the  whirling,  whistling  waves  were 
closing  over  the  old  lord  and  his  faith- 
ful servants.  The  bold  divers  reap- 
pear, bearing  in  their  arms  the  castle's 
lord.  Under  the  heraldic  banner  they 
lay  the  last  heir  of  the  haughty  House. 
In  vain  they  try  to  resuscitate  the  ven- 
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erable  form  ;  the  dream  is  over  now, 
but  the  mortal  life  remains  under  the 
blue  waves  of  the  ancestral  lake. 

The  foreign  prince  inherits  the  an- 
cient castle  with  all  its  treasures,  the 
glories  of  the  honored  name,  the  entire 
Past  of  a  noble  race.  He  buries  the 
bodies  of  his  virgin  wife  and  haughty 
father-in-law  with  funereal  pomp  and 
honor;  but  orders  the  corpse  of  the 
exile  to  be  roughly  thrown  into  unhal- 
lowed ground.  In  the  very  hall  in 
which  he  had  spent  the  first  night  of 
his  bridal,  surrounded  by  gay  revellers, 
pledging  full  cups  of  ruby  wine,  with 
light  jests  flying  from  reckless  lip  to 
lip — he  spreads,  with  the  same  com- 
rades, the  solemn  Feast  of  the  Dead. 
When  the  next  dawn  breaks  upon 
them,  mounting  their  vigorous  steeds, 
they  all  ride  back  to  the  court  of  the 
King  of  the  South.  The  king  rejoices 
in  his  heart,  giving  thanks  to  the  Fates 
that  his  leal  subject  has  inherited  vast 
wealth,  and  that  the  alien  family,  pow- 
erful through  so  many  centuries,  is  ex- 
tinct forever. 

In  the  clefts  of  the  mountains  they 
remember  and  honor  the  young  chief- 
tain, whose  body  had  been  thrown  into 
unhallowed  ground.  They  know  that 
his  dishonored  grave  lies  on  that  side 
of  the  castle  through  wrhich  will  pass 
their  path  to  victory  ;  and  they  will 
plant  the  cross  of  glorious  memories 
upon  it  as  they  march  to  the  assault  to 
drive  the  foreigner  from  the  Home  of 
his  loyal  ancestors.  Eagles  and  vul- 
tures, led  by  some  mystic  instinct,  are 
often  seen  to  flv  from  the  mountains  to 


the  towers  and  turrets  of  the  castle.  It 
is  certain  that  in  sonic  nut  distant  day 
the  comrades  of  the  chieftain  will  pour 
with  resistless  strength  into  its  doomed 

walls Let    another    chant    to 

you  the  Hymn  of  victory  ;  1  have  sung 
the  Dirge  of  agony  ! 


Unhappy  maiden  !  thou  vanishest 
like  a  thought  which  cannot  shape  it- 
self in  any  language!  known  on  earth,  a 
dream  of  early  love  !  Thou  wouldst 
not  lose  thy  snowy  wings,  and  they 
bear  thee  on  the  whirlwind's  track, 
wrhere  the  mists  fly,  the  clouds  sail,  the 
sound  of  harps  dies,  the  leaves  of  au- 
tumn drift,  the  breath  of  sighs  vanishes  ! 
Martyr  to  thine  own  dream  of  plighted 
faith,  they  bury  thy  fair  form  in  ances- 
tral earth;  perchance  the  sculptured 
marble  presses  on  thy  faultless  brow, 
for  on  its  snow  they  grave  the  hated 
foreign  name  borne  by  thy  alien  hus- 
band !  But  the  grass  and  wild  flowers 
will  soon  grow  unheeded  around  it, 
and  in  the  green  and  flourishing  world 
of  the  ever  vanishing,  thy  name  is  never 
spoken. 

On  the  very  morning  of  thy  death, 
the  seven  old  men  to  whom  obedience 
was  commanded  by  the  chieftain,  curse 
thee  because  thou  borest  away  with 
thee  the  soul  of  their  hero.  In  their 
addresses  to  the  people,  with  scorn  and 
scoff  upon  their  lips,  they  sneer  and  call 
thee  '  woman  ; '  but  the  people  weep, 
and  pray :  Lord  Christ,  Son  of  the 
Virgin,  give  to  the  maiden  eternal 
feace ! 
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THE    ENGLISH    PRESS, 
in. 

We  have  seen  that  the  tone  of  the  whose  connection  with  journalism  origi- 
newspapers  had  of  late  years  greatly  nated  in  his  becoming,  in  1739,  editor 
improved.  Men  of  eminence  and  great  and  part  owner  of  the  Champion,  a  tri- 
intellectual  attainments  were  to  be  weekly  periodical  of  the  Spectator 
found  among  the  contributors  to  the  stamp,  with  a  compendium  of  the  chief 
various  journals,  and  what  is  much  news  of  the  day  in  addition.  The  re- 
more  important — for  this  was  pre-  bellion  of  1745,  like  every  other  topic 
eminently  the  age  of  bribery  and  cor-  of  absorbing  interest,  became  the  parent 
ruption — men  of  honesty  and  integrity,  of  a  great  many  news  sheets,  the  chief 
Still  there  was  a  large  class  of  venal  of  which  was  probably  the  National 
hirelings  in  the  pay  of  the  Govern-  Journal,  or  County  Gazette,  inasmuch  as 
ment.  These  were  described  by  Mr.  it  called  forth  a  Government  prosecu- 
Pulteney  as  '  a  herd  of  wretches  whom  tion,  and  procured  six  months'  iinpris- 
neither  information  can  enlighten  nor  onment  for  its  printer.  In  opposition 
affluence  elevate.'  He  further  expresses  to  the  Jacobite  journals,  several  news- 
his  conviction  that  '  if  their  patrons  papers  were  started  in  the  interest  of 
would  read  their  writings,  their  salaries  the  Government.  Fielding  brought  out 
would  be  quickly  withdrawn,  for  a  few  the  True  Patriot,  in  1745,  and  proved 
pages  would  convince  them  that  they  no  mean  antagonist  for  the  sympathizers 
can  neither  attack  nor  defend,  neither  with  the  banished  Stuarts.  In  the 
raise  any  man's  reputation  by  their  prospectus  issued  with  his  first  number, 
panegyrics,  nor  destroy  it  by  their  def-  he  has  some  rather  unpleasant  things 
amation.'  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  who,  to  say  of  his  literary  brethren  : 
as  has  been  already  stated,  expended  '  The  first  little  imperfection  in  these 
enormous  sums  in  bribes  to  public  writings  is  that  there  is  scarce  a  sylla- 
writers,  however  expedient  he  may  have  ble  of  truth  in  any  of  them.  If  this  be 
thought  it  to  retain  their  services,  does  admitted  to  be  a  fault,  it  requires  no 
not  appear  to  have  attached  much  im-  other  evidence  than  themselves  and  the 
portance  personally  to  the  writers  either  perpetual  contradictions  which  occur, 
for  or  against  him,  at  least  if  we  may  not  only  on  comparing  one  with  the 
put  faith  in  his  own  words.  On  one  other,  but  the  same  author  with  him- 
occasion  he  said  :  '  I  have  never  discov-  self  on  different  days.  Secondly,  there 
ered  any  reason  to  exalt  the  authors  is  no  sense  in  them.  To  prove  this  like- 
who  write  against  the  Administration  wise,  I  appeal  to  their  works.  Thirdly, 
to  a  higher  degree  of  reputation  than  there  is  in  reality  nothing  in  them  at 
their  .opponents  ; '  and  on  another,  all.  And  this  also  must  be  allowed  by 
'  Nor  do  I  often  read  the  papers  of  ei-  their  readers,  if  paragraphs,  which  con- 
ther  party,  except  when  I  am  informed  tain  neither  wit,  nor  humor,  nor  sense, 
by  some,  who  have  more  inclination  to  nor  the  least  importance,  may  be  prop- 
such  studies  than  myself,  that  they  have  erly  said  to   contain  nothing 

risen    by   some    accident    above   their  Nor  will  this  appear  strange  if  we  con- 
common  level.'  sider  who  are  the  authors  of  such  tracts 

Among  the  first  rank  of  newspaper  — namely,  the  journeymen  of  booksell- 

writers  at  this  period  must  be  placed  ers,  of  whom,  I  believe,  much  the  same 

the  undying  name  of  Henry  Fielding,  may  be  truly  predicated  as  of  the,v« 
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their  productions.     But  the  encourage- 
ment with  which  these  lucubrations  are 

read  may  seem  most  strange  and  more 
difficult  to  be  accounted  lor.  And  here 
I  cannot  agree  "with  my  bookseller  that 
their  eminent  badness  recommends  them. 
The  true  reason  is,  I  believe,  the  same 
which  I  once  heard  an  economist  assign 
for  the  content  and  satisfaction  with 
which  his  family  drank  water-cider — 
viz.,  because  they  could  procure  no 
better  liquor.  Indeed,  I  make  no 
•doubt  but  that  the  understanding  as 
well  as  the  palate,  though  it  may  out 
of  necessity  swallow  the  worse,  will,  in 
general,  prefer  the  better.' 

These  sarcasms  are  probably  not  much 
overcolored,  for,  with  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions, newspapers  had  sunk  to  a 
very  low  state  indeed,  and  this  may  be 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  de- 
graded periods  in  the  history  of  journal- 
ism with  which  we  have  had  to  deal, 
or  shall  hereafter  have  to  encounter. 
The  Champion,  of  course,  was  intended 
to  be  '  the  better.'  It  did  not,  how- 
ever, meet  with  any  very  great  success, 
but  still  with  enough  to  encourage  Field- 
ing in  his  attacks.  In  1747  he  dealt 
another  heavy  blow  at  the  Jacobites, 
by  commencing  the  Jacobite  Journal,  in 
which  they  were  most  mercilessly  ridi- 
culed and  satirized.  His  opponents 
replied  as  best  they  could,  but  they 
were  not  masters  of  the  keen  and  pol- 
ished weapons  which  the  great  novelist 
wielded,  and  they  were  therefore  obliged 
to  content  themselves  with  venomous 
spite  and  abuse.  The  ablest  of  these 
antagonists  was  a  newspaper  entitled 
Old  England,  or  the  Constitutional 
Journal,  an  infamous  and  scurrilous 
publication,  to  which,  however,  the 
elegant  Lord  Chesterfield  did  not  think 
it  derogatory  to  contribute.  Among 
other  celebrities  who  were  associated 
with  the  press  at  this  time,  we  find 
Lord  Lyttelton,  Bonnell  Thornton — the 
author  of  the  Connoisseur,  an  essay  paper, 
which,  though  inferior  to  the  Spectator 
and  Tatler,  may  be  read  with  great 
pleasure  and  profit,  even  at  the  present 


time — the    famous     Deck  ford,    Edward 
Moore,  and  Arthur  Murphy.     This  last 
Marted   the  Text,  a  journal    devoted   to 
the  demolition  of  Pitt,  but  which  called 
forth  an  opponent  of  no  mean  preten- 
sions, under  the  name  of  the  Cm,-  Text,  for 
then,  as  now,  as  it  always  has  been,  and 
always  will  be,  a  good  and  taking  title 
produced  a  host  of  imitations  and  pira- 
cies.    In  spite,  however,  of  Murphy's 
great  talents  and  its  first  blush  of  suc- 
cess, the  Test  soon  began  to  languish, 
and  died  of  atrophy,  after  a  brief  exist- 
ence  of  some   eight   or    nine  months. 
One  of  the  most  formidable  anti-minis- 
terialist j)apers  which  had  hitherto  ap- 
peared, was  the  Monitor.     It  came  out 
upon  the  accession  of  George  III.,  and 
was   especially   occupied    in  attacking 
Lord  Bute,  the  young  monarch's  chief 
minister  and  favorite.     Its  editor  was 
John  Entick,  who  is  best  known  as  the 
author  of  a  dictionary,  which  was  large- 
ly used  in  the  schooldays  of  the  last 
generation,  and  is  still  occasionally  to 
be  met  with  in  old-fashioned  families 
and  out-of-the-way  corners  of  the  world. 
This   Monitor  was   as  terrible  to   the 
marquis  as  another  more  modern  Moni- 
tor was  to  the  Merrimac,  and  the  Scotch 
minion  was  compelled  to  bestir  himself. 
He  called  in  to  his  aid  Bubb  Dodding- 
ton,  who,  during  the    lifetime  of   the 
preceding  king,  had  done  good  service 
for  the  party  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
in  a  journal  styled  the  Remembrance ■/; 
and  they,  in  conjunction  with  Smollett 
as  editor,  brought  out  the   Briton  in 
1762.     It  was  but  a  weakly  specimen 
of  a  Briton  from  the  very  first.     There 
were  many  causes  which  contributed  to 
its  downfall.    Scotchmen  were  regarded 
throughout  the  nation  with  feelings  of 
thorough  detestation,  and  Smollett  had 
made  for  himself  many  bitter  enemies, 
of    men  who    had  formerly    been    his 
friends,  by  his  acceptance  of  this  em- 
ployment.    It  was  the  hand  of  a  quon- 
dam friend  that  dealt   his   paper   the 
coup-de-grace,  none  other  in  fact  than 
John   Wilkes,   who    had    started    the 
North  Briton  in  opposition  to  Smollett. 
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The  Briton  expired  on  the  12th  of  Feb-  and  seditious  libel,  containing  expres- 
ruary,  1763,  and  upon  the  23d  of  April,  sions  of  the  most  unexampled  insolence 
in  the  same  year,  appeared  the  never-to-  and    contumely  toward    his    Majesty, 
be-forgotten  No.  45  of  the  North  Briton,  the  grossest  expressions  against  both 
The  circumstances  connected  with  this  Houses  of  Parliament,   and  the  most 
famous  brochure,  and  the  consequences  audacious  defiance  of  the  authority  of 
which   followed  upon  its   appearance,  the  whole  legislature,  and  most  mani- 
are  so  well  known,  that  it  will  not  be  festly  tending  to  alienate  the  affections 
necessary  to  proceed  to  any  great  length  of  the  people  from  his  Majesty,  to  with- 
in describing  its  incidents.     This  said  draw  them  from  their  obedience  to  the 
No.  45  initiated  a  great  fight,  in  which  laws  of  the  realm,  and  to  excite  them 
both  sides  committed  several  mistakes,  to  traitorous  insurrection   against  his 
won  several    victories,   and    sustained  Majesty's  Government.'     They  also  or- 
several  defeats.     Wilkes  undoubtedly  dered  the  libel  to  be  publicly  burned 
got  the  worst  of  it  at  first,  but  his  dis-  by  the  common  hangman,  in  front  of 
comfiture  was  set  off  by  many  compen-  the  Royal  Exchange.     The  authorities 
sations  in   different   ways,   which    his  attempted  to  carry  out  this  order,  but 
long  struggle  procured  for  him.     The  an  enormous  mob  assembled,  drove  off 
obnoxious  article,  boldly  assuming  the  the  officers,  rescued  the  journal  from 
responsibility  of  ministers  for  the  king's  the  flames,  and,  in  revenge,  built  a  huge 
speech — for    Wilkes     always    asserted  bonfire  at  Temple  Bar,  into  which  they 
that  he  had  the  highest  respect  for  the  threw  the  jackboot,  the  favorite  emblem 
king  himself — practically  charged  them  for  expressing  the  public   dislike   of 
with  falsehood.    Upon  this  they  issued  Lord  Bute.     It  was  now  Wilkes's  turn, 
a  general  warrant  for  the  apprehension  and  he  brought  an  action  in  the  follow- 
of  all  the  authors,  printers,  and  pub-  ing  year  against   the  under  secretary 
lishers  of  the  North   Briton.      Wilkes  of  state,  for  the  illegal  seizure  of  hi? 
was  seized  and  thrown  into  the  Tower,  papers.     Judge   Pratt   summed   up  iv 
where  he  was  kept  for  four  days,  all  ac-  his  favor,  directing  the  jury  that  gen 
cess  of  friends  and  legal  advisers  being  eral   warrants  were  '  unconstitutional 
denied  to   him.     At  the   end  of  that  illegal,  and  altogether  void.'    As  being 
period  he  was  brought  before  the  Court  the  instrument  in  eliciting  this  memor- 
of  Common  Pleas  upon  a  writ  of  habeas  able  exposition  of  the  laws,  Wilkes  de- 
corpus.    Three  points  were  raised  in  his  serves  the  gratitude  of  every  English- 
favor,  namely,  whether  the  warrant  was  man  who  cares  one  jot  for  his  constitu- 
legal,  whether  the  particular  passage  tional  rights,  and  of  every  lover  of  free- 
in  the  libel  complained  of  ought  not  dom  throughout  the  world.     He  was 
to   have    been  specified,  and  whether  not  without  immediate  and  substantial 
his  privileges  as  a  member  of  Parlia-  rewards,  for  the  jury  found  a  verdict 
ment  did  not  protect  him  from  arrest,  for  him,  with  £1,000   damages.     The 
The    celebrated    Lord    Camden,    then  corporation  of  the  city  of  London,  who 
Chief  Justice  Pratt,  presided,  and  ruled  had  taken  his  part  throughout,  even- 
against  Wilkes  on  the  first  two  points,  tually  chose  him  sheriff,  lord  mayor, 
but  discharged  him  from  custody  on  and    chamberlain,   and  presented  the 
the  third.     Wilkes  hereupon  reprinted  lord  chief  justice  with  the  freedom  of 
the  article.    Both  Houses  of  Parliament  the  city,  in  token  of  their  admiration 
now  took  up  the  cudgels' in  behalf  of  for  his  conduct.     On  the  other  hand, 
the    Government,    and    resolved    that  Wilkes  was  expelled  the  House  of  Corn- 
privilege  of  Parliament  did  not  extend  mons,  on  account  of  the  libel,  and  on 
to  arrest  for  libel.     The  House  of  Com-  the  very  same  day  which  witnessed  his 
mons    also  resolved   'that   the  North  triumph  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
Briton,  No.  45,  is  a  false,   scandalous,  he  was  tried  in  the  Court  of  the  King's 
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Bench  for  its  republication,  and  found 
guilty.  He  refused  to  surrender  to 
judgment,  and  was  accordingly  out- 
lawed, lie  then  proceeded  to  the  Con- 
tinent, from  whence,  some  three  or  four 
years  later,  he  addressed  a  petition  to 
the  king  for  a  pardon.  As  no  notice 
was  taken  of  this,  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and  paid  a  tine  of  £500,  his  out- 
lawry being  reversed.  He  next  peti- 
tioned the  House  of  Commons  for  re- 
admission  ;  hut  his  petition  was  re- 
jected, and  a  new  writ  issued,  when 
he  was  returned  by  an  overwhelming 
majority.  The  House  expelled  him 
again,  and  this  farce  of  expulsion  and 
reelection  was  enacted  four  distinct 
times,  until  at  last  his  election  was  de- 
clared null  and  void.  He  subsequently 
brought  an  action  against  Lord  Halifax 
for  illegal  imprisonment  and  the  seiz- 
ure of  his  papers,  and  obtained  £4,000 
damages.  He  lived  several  years  after 
this,  but  took  no  prominent  part  in 
political  affairs,  confining  his  energies 
to  the  sphere  of  the  city.  "While  he 
was  in  exile  at  Paris  he  published  an 
account  of  his  trial,  etc.,  but,  as  he  was 
unfortunate  in  his  defenders,  so  was  he 
in  his  adversaries.  The  writings  of  his 
friend  and  coadjutor,  Charles  Churchill, 
the  clever  writer,  but  disreputable  di- 
vine, are  wellnigh,  if  not  entirely,  for- 
gotten, but  the  undying  pencil  of  the 
immortal  Hogarth  will  forever  hold 
him  up  to  the  gaze  of  remote  posterity. 
Whatever  mav  be  the  feeling:  as  to  his 
political  opinions,  and  however  great 
may  be  our  gratitude  to  him  in  one 
particular  instance,  his  authorship  of 
the  abominable  and  filthy  '  Essay  upon 
"Women ' — which,  by  the  way,  formed 
one  count  in  the  indictment  against 
him  at  his  trial  in  the  King's  Bench — 
will  always  earn  for  him  the  execration 
of  mankind.  The  success  of  Wilkes  in 
his  action  against  the  secretary  of  state, 
was  the  signal  for  a  host  of  other  au- 
thors, printers,  and  publishers,  who  had 
been  similarly  attacked,  to  bring  simi- 
lar actions.  They  generally  obtained 
heavy  damages,  and  ministers  learned 


a  lesson  of  caution  which  they  did  not 
soon  forget. 

But  while  they  persecuted  the  op- 
position scribes,  ministers  did  not  for- 
get to  reward  those  writers  who  advo- 
cated  the  cause  of  the  Government. 
Men  who  had  failed  in  all  kinds  of  pro- 
fessions and  employments,  turned  their 
attention  to  political  literature,  and,  as 
far  as  emolument  was  concerned,  met 
Avith  great  success,  for  although  the 
talent  was  all  on  one  side,  the  profit 
was  all  on  the  other.  Among  the  chief 
of  these  fortunate  scribblers  was  Dr. 
Francis,  the  father  of  the  celebrated 
Sir  Philip,  Dr.  Shebbrart,  Hugh  Kelly, 
and  Arthur  Murphy. 

We  now  arrive  at  another  most  mem- 
orable period  in  newspaper  history — 
the  appearance  of  the  Letters  of  Junius. 
The  interest  in  the  discovery  of  the 
source  of  these  withering  diatribes  has 
been  almost  as  great  as  in  that  of  the 
Nile,  but,  unlike  that  "  frightened  and 
fugitive '  river,  their  origin  will  prob- 
ably never  be  discovered  with  any  cer- 
tainty. A  neat  little  library  might  be 
formed  of  the  books  and  pamphlets 
that  have  been  written  upon  this '  vexed 
question,'  and  the  name  of  every  man 
that  was  at  all  eminent  at  the  time  of 
their  publication — and  of  a  great  many 
too  that  were  by  no  means  eminent — 
has  been  at  some  time  or  other  sug- 
gested as  the  author.  This  controversy 
may  be  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  literary 
volcano,  which  every  now  and  then  be- 
coming suddenly  active,  after  a  period 
of  quiescence  of  longer  or  shorter  dura- 
tion, sends  forth  great  clouds  of  smoke 
— but  nothing  else  ;  and  then  all  things 
remain  once  more  in  statu  <jno.  Our 
space  will  not  permit  us  to  make  any 
remark  upon  the  matter,  further  than 
to  express  an  opinion  that  the  prepon- 
derance of  evidence  appears  to  be  in 
favor  of  Sir  Philip  Francis — the  untir- 
ing, unscrupulous  bloodhound  who 
hunted  down  Warren  Hastings — hav- 
ing been  the  author.  The  first  of  these 
famous  letters  appeared  in  the  Public 
Advertiser,  of  April  28,  1767 ;   the  last 
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of  a  stalwart  family  of  sixty-nine,  on  ployes,  carefully  selected,  and  of  course 

January   21,    1772.     Let  Burke  testify  brought  in  a  verdict  adverse  to  him. 

to  their  tremendous  power.     To   the  Almon  was  fined  and  ordered  to  find 

House  of  Commons  he  said  :  '  He  made  substantial  bail  for  his  future  good  be- 

you  his  quarry,  and  you  still  bleed  from  havior. 

the  wounds  of  his  talons.  You  crouch-  The  Public  Advertiser  was  a  joint- 
ed, and  still  crouch  beneath  his  rage.'  stock  concern,  chiefly  in  the  hands  of 
To  the  speaker  he  said :  '  Nor  has  he  the  booksellers,  among  whom  we  find 
dreaded  the  terrors  of  your  brow,  sir ;  names  which  are  still  famous  in  Pater- 
he  has  attacked  even  you — he  has — and  noster  Row,  such  as  Longman,  Cadell, 
I  believe  you  have  no  reason  to  triumph  Rivington,  and  Strahan.  WoodfalFs 
in  the  encounter.'  And  again  :  '  Kings,  ledger  supplies  us  with  the  following 
lords,  and  commons  are  but  the  sport  information  as  to  the  expenses  of  get- 
of  his  fury.'  Speaking  of  the  '  Letter  to  ting  it  up,  some  of  the  items  being 
the  king,'  Burke  said  :  '  It  was  the  ran-  sufficiently  curious  : 
cor  and  venom  with  which  I  was  £  s.  d. 
struck.      In   these  respects  the  North  Paid     translating     foreign 

Briton  is  as  much  inferior  to  him    as        news,  etc., 100    0    0 

in  strength,  wit,  and  judgment.'     The  Foreign  newspapers, ...     14    0    0 

Government  tried  every  means  in  their  Foy,  at  2s.  a  day,        ...     31    4    0 

power  to  discover  the  author,  but  in  Lloyd's    coffee    house     for 

vain.  •   Wooclfall,  the  proprietor  of  the        post  news, 12    0    0 

Public  Advertiser ;  knew  or  professed  to  Home  news,  as  per  receipts 
know  nothing  about  it,  asserting  that        and  incidents,     ....  282    4  11} 

the  letters  were  found  in  his  box  from  List  of  sheriffs,      ....  10    6 

time  to  time,  but  how  they  came  there  Plantation,  Irish,  and  Scotch 

he  could  not  tell.     Let  it  suffice  us  to        news, 50    0    0 

know  that  they  admirably  served  the  Portsmouth  letter,      ...       850 

purpose  for  which  they  were  written,  Stocks, 3    3    0 

viz.,  to  defeat  tyranny,  and  to  defend  Porterage     to    the     stamp 

freedom;  that  they  are  still  allowed  to         office, 10    8    0 

rank  as  the  greatest  political  essays  that  Recorder's  clerk,   ....       110 

were   ever  written ;    and  that  Junius,  Sir  John  Fielding,      ...     50    0    0 

whoever  he  was,  will  always  be  grate-  Delivering  papers  fifty-two 
fully  remembered  among  us,  so  long  as         weeks,  at  £1  4s.  per  week,     62    8    0 

we  continue  to  display  that  watchful  Clerk,  and  to  collect  debts,     30    0    0 

jealousy  in   the   preservation   of    our  Setting  up  extra  advertise- 

liberties  which  has  hitherto  ever  char-         ments, 31  10    0 

acterized  us  as  a  nation.  A  person  to  go  daily  to  fetch 
The  Government  prosecuted  several        in    advertisements,    get- 
newspaper  proprietors  and  printers  for        ting  evening  papers,  etc.,     15  15    0 

publishing  these  letters,  and  more  espe-  Morning    and   evening  pa- 

cially    that    addressed    to    the    king.        pefs, 26    8    9J 

Among  others  who  were   brought  to  Price   of   hay    and    straw, 
trial  were  Woodfall  himself;    John  Al-        Whitechapel,      ....       160 

mon,  of  the  London  Museum;  Miller,  of  Mr.  Green  for  port  entries,       31  10    0 

the  London  Evening  Post ;  Baldwin,  of  Law  charges,  Mr.  Holloway,       6    7    5 

the  St.  James's  Chronicle;  Say,  of  the  Bad  debts, 18    3    6 

Gazetteer,  and  Robinson,  of  the  Inde-  ZZZTTl    T" 

£796  15    2 
pendent   Chronicle.     Almon  was,  how- 
ever, the  only  one  who  was  punished.         The  sale  was  about  three  thousand  a 

The  jury  consisted  of  Government  em-  day,  and  the  shareholders  received  £80 
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per  share  clear  profit.     The  newspapers 

of  those  days  paid  the  managers  of 
theatres  for  accounts  of  their  plays,  as 
witness  the  following  entries  ■ 

£     a  d. 

Playhouses, 100     0  0 

Drury  Lane  advertisements,  0-4  8  6 
Co  vent  Garden  "  06  11  0 


£230  19  G 


Theatrical  advertising  had  not  reach- 
ed the  pitch  of  development  which  it 
has  since  attained  ;  the  competition  was 
not  so  severe,  and  managers  did  not 
find  it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  in- 
genious methods  of  propitiating  dra- 
matic critics,  such  as  producing  their 
plays  at  the  commencement  of  a  new 
season,  or  paying  £300  a  year  for  the 
supervision  of  the  playbills — expedients 
which  have  been  now  and  then  em- 
ployed in  our  own  times. 

Among  the  writers  in  the  Public 
Advertiser  were  Caleb  Whitefoord,  dilet- 
tante and  wTine  merchant,  Charles  d'Este, 
who,  like  the  popular  London  preacher 
of  the  present  day,  Bellcw,  first  tried 
the  stage,  but  not  succeeding  in  that 
line,  entered,  the  pulpit ;  John  Taylor, 
afterward  editor  of  the  Morning  Post ; 
Tom  Syers,  author  of  the  '  Dialogues 
of  the  Dead,'  and  Wocdfall's  brother 
William.  This  last  started  the  Morn- 
ing Chronicle,  in  1769,  a  paper  whose 
fate  it  was,  after  lasting  nearly  a  cen- 
tury, to  pass  into  the  venal  hands  of 
Sergeant  Glover  (who  sold  it  to  Louis 
Napoleon,  in  order  that  it  might  become 
sub  rosd  a  French  organ  in  London), 
and  to  die  in  consequence  in  well- 
merited  dishonor. 

The  Public  Ledger  was  brought  out 
by  Newberry,  the  bookseller,  in  1760, 
and  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  being  the 
vehicle  through  which  Goldsmith's 
4  Citizen  of  the  World  '  was  first  given 
to  the  public. 

'  Poet  Goldsmith,  for  shortness  called  '  Noll,' 
Who  wrote  like  an  angel,  but  talked  like  poor 
Poll/ 

received  two  guineas  for  his  first  article, 
and  afterward  became  a  regular  con- 
vol.  v. — 38 


tributOI  at  a  guinea  an  article.  AVil- 
liam  Radcliffe,  the  husband  of  the  au- 
thoress of  '  The  Mysteries  of  Udolfo,' 
edited  the  Englishman,*  paper  to  which 
Edmund  Burke  contributed,  and  subse- 
quently the  English  Chronicle  and  the 
Morning  Harold.  Of  all  these  he  was 
proprietor,  either  altogether  or  in  part, 
and  it  seems  to  have  been  customary  for 
the  editor  to  be  the  proprietor,  or,  more 
strictly  speaking,  for  the  proprietor  to 
be  the  editor. 

The  prosecutions  in  connection  with 
the  letters  of  Junius  were  not  the  only 
attacks  made  upon  the  press  at  this 
time.  Parliament  again  entered  the 
lists  against  it.  There  was  a  certain 
Lord  Marchmont,  whose  especial  mis- 
sion appears  to  have  been  to  persecute 
the  newspapers.     Shakspeare  says, 

1  The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them, 
The  good  is  oft  intoned  with  their  hones  ; ' 

and  whether  or  no  my  Lord  Marchmont 
ever  did  any  good  cannot  now  be  as- 
certained. All  that  is  known  of  him 
is  that  he  was  very  pertinacious  and 
very  successful  in  his  onslaughts  upon 
his  victims,  for,  whenever  he  saw  the 
name  of  any  member  of  the  House  of 
Peers  in  a  journal,  he  used  to  make  a 
motion  against  the  printer  for  breach 
of  privilege,  summon  him  before  the 
bar  of  the  House,  and  have  him  heavily 
fined.  The  House  of  Commons  followed 
suit.  The  old  bone  of  contention,  the 
reporting  of  the  debates,  wras  raked  up 
again.  There  were  then  two  giants 
of  reporting,  William  Woodfall,  who, 
from  his  wonderful  retentive  powers, 
was  called  by  the  sobriquet  of  Memory 
Woodfall,  and  William  Radcliffe.  It  was 
in  1771  that  the  House  proceeded  to 
active  measures  by  a  majority  of  ninety 
votes  to  fifty-five.  Orders  were  given 
to  arrest  the  printers,  publishers,  and 
authors  of  the  Gazetteer  and  New  Daily 
Advertiser  and  the  Middlesex  Journal,  or 
Chronicle  of  LU>erty.  The  printers  went 
into  hiding,  and  a  reward  of  £50  was 
offered  for  their  apprehension.  Shortly 
afterward,  this  raid  was  extended  to 
the  printers  of  the  Morning  Chronicle, 
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St.  James's  Chronicle,  General  Evening 
Post,  London  Evening  Post,  Whitehall 
Evening  Post,  and  London  Packet.  Some 
of  these  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the 
House,  and  actually  made  their  submis- 
sion on  their  knees.  Miller,  of  the  Lon- 
don Everting  Post,  declined  to  surrender, 
and  was,  after  some  difficulty,  arrested 
under  a  warrant  from  the  speaker.  He 
was  taken  before  the  lord  mayor,  who 
was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  city's  chief  magistrate — let 
his  name,  Brass  Crosby,  be  remembered 
with  honor — declared  the  warrant  ille- 
gal, discharged  Miller,  and  committed 
the  speaker's  messenger  for  assault. 
The  same  thing  was  done  in  the  case 
of  Wheble,  of  the  Middlesex  Journal, 
who  was  taken  before  John  Wilkes, 
then  sitting  as  alderman  at  Guildhall  ; 
and  in  that  of  Thompson,  of  the  Ga- 
zetteer, Mho  was  taken  before  Alderman 
Oliver.  The  ground  for  their  discharge 
was  that  the  speaker's  warrant  had  no 
force  within  the  boundaries  of  the  city, 
without  being  countersigned  by  a 
magistrate  of  the  corporation.  The 
House  of  Commons  became  furious, 
and  ordered  the  attendance  of  Crosby 
and  Oliver,  but,  taught  by  old  experi- 
ence, did  not  in  the  first  instance  think 
it  desirable  to  meddle  with  "Wilkes. 
The  civic  magistrates  stood  their  ground 
manfully,  and  produced  their  charters. 
The  House  retorted  by  looking  up  the 
resolutions  passed  on  various  occasions 
against  the  publication  of  the  debates. 
Meanwhile  a  mob  assembled  outside, 
and  abused  and  hustled  the  members 
on  their  way  to  the  House.  After  a 
fierce  debate,  Oliver  was  committed  to 
the  Tower,  The  attendance  of  Wilkes 
was  then  ordered  for  the  8th  of  April, 
but,  in  the  mean  time,  the  House,  like 
Fear  as  represented  by  Collins  in  his 
Ode  to  the  Passions, 

1  back  recoiled     .     .     . 
Even  at  the  sound  himself  had  made ; ' 

and  accordingly  got  out  of  the  difficulty 
by  adjourning  over  the  day  for  which 
the  redoubtable  Wilkes  had  been  sum- 


moned. On  the  27th  of  April,  however, 
the  lord  mayor  was  sent  to  the  Tower. 
The  whole  country  rang  with  indigna- 
tion ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  city  magis- 
trates remained  incarcerated  until  the 
23d  of  July,  when  the  Parliament  was 
prorogued,  and,  its  power  of  imprison- 
ment being  at  an  end,  they  were  set 
free.  Such  was  the  issue  of  the  last 
battle  between  the  Parliament  and  the 
press,  on  the  question  of  publishing  the 
debates.  It  was  fought  in  1771,  and 
had  been  a  tougher  conflict  than  any 
of  its  predecessors,  but  it  was  decisive. 
There  is  no  danger  of  the  subject  being 
reopened  ;  the  reporting  of  the  debates 
is  now  one  of  the  most  important  of 
the  functions  of  our  newspapers  ;  and 
the  members  themselves  are  too  sensi- 
ble of  the  services  rendered  them  by 
the  reporters'  gallery  to  be  suicidal 
enough  to  inaugurate  a  new  crusade 
against  it.  What  those  services  are, 
any  one  who  has  been  patriotic  or  cu- 
rious enough  to  sit  out  a  debate  in  the 
strangers'  gallery  over  night,  and  then 
to  read  the  speeches,  to  which  he  has 
listened,  in  the  newspaj^ers  next  morn- 
ing, can  readily  aj>preciate.  Hazy  ideas 
have  become  clear,  mutilated  and  unin- 
telligible sentences  have  been  neatly 
and  properly  arranged,  needless  repe- 
titions and  tautological  verbiage  have 
disappeared  ;  there  is  no  sign  of  hesita- 
tion ;  hums  and  haws,  and  other  inex- 
pressible ejaculations,  grunts,  and  inter- 
polations find  no  place  ;  the  thread  of 
an  argument  is  shown  where  none  was 
visible  before,  and  all  is  fluent,  concise, 
and  more  or  less  to  the  point. 

Meanwhile  the  tone  of  the  press  had 
again  greatly  improved,  partly  owing 
to  purification  through  the  trials  which 
it  had  undergone,  and  partly  owing  to 
the  better  taste  of  the  public.  Its  cir- 
culation had  rapidly  increased.  In 
1753  the  number  of  stamps  on  newspa- 
pers in  the  United  Kingdom  was  7,411,- 
757;  in  1760, 9,464,790;  in  1774, 12,300,- 
608 ;  in  1775,  12,680,906 ;  and  in  1776, 
12,836,000,  a  halt  in  its  progress  being 
caused  by  Lord  North's  new  stamp  act, 
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raising  the  stamp  from  one  to  one  and 
a  half  pence.    The  ordinary  price  of  a 

news  sheet  was  two  or  two  and  a  half 
pence,  but  this  was  more  than  doubled 
by  its  cost  of  transmission  through  the 
post  office,  which,  for  a  daily  paper, 
was  £5  a  year.  The  Morning  Post,  the 
full  title  of  which  was  originally  the 
Morning  Post  and  Daily  Advertiser^  first 
came  out  in  1772.  In  1775  it  appeared 
regularly  every  morning,  under  the 
editorship  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Bate, 
afterward  the  Rev.  Sir  Henry  Bate 
Dudley,  Bart.  The  Gentleman'' s  Maga- 
zine— that  prolific  mine  to  whose  stores 
of  wealth  the  present  series  of  articles 
is  beholden  times  out  of  number — gives 
a  curious  account  of  a  duel  into  which 
this  clerical  editor  was  forced  in  his 
clerical  capacity.  Editorial  duels  were 
not  unknown  in  those  days.  Wilkes 
had  fought  one  or  two,  as  well  as  other 
editors ;  but  these  were  the  circum- 
stances of  Mr.  Bate's  encounter  : 

'  The  cause  of  quarrel  arose  from 
some  offensive  paragraphs  that  had  ap- 
peared in  the  Morning  Post,  highly  re- 
flecting on  the  character  of  a  lady,  for 
whom  Captain  Stoney  had  a  particular 
regard.  Mr.  Bate  had  taken  every  pos- 
sible method,  consistent  with  honor,  to 
convince  Captain  Stoney  that  the  inser- 
tion of  the  paragraphs  was  wholly 
without  his  knowledge,  to  which  Mr. 
Stoney  gave  no  credit,  and  insisted  on 
the  satisfaction  of  a  gentleman,  or  the 
discovery  of  the  author.  This  happen- 
ed some  days  before,  but  meeting,  as  it 
were  by  accident,  on  the  day  before 
mentioned  (January  13,  1777),  they  ad- 
journed to  the  Adelphi,  called  for  a 
room,  shut  the  door,  and,  being  fur- 
nished with  pistols,  discharged  them  at 
each  other  without  effect.  They  then 
drew  swords,  and  Mr.  Stoney  received  a 
wound  in  the  breast  and  arm,  and  Mr. 
Bate  one  in  the  thigh.  Mr.  Bate's  sword 
bent  and  slanted  against  the  captain's 
breastbone,  which  Mr.  Bate  apprising 
him  of,  Captain  Stoney  called  to  him 
to  straighten  it,  and  in  the  interim, 
while  the  sword  was  under  his  foot  for 


that  purpose,  the  door  was  broken  open, 
or  the  death  of  one  of  the  parties  would 
most  certainly  have  been  the  IflBUe.1 

Another  eminent  writer  in  the  Public 
Advertiser  was  John  Home,  afterward 
John  Home  Tooke,  the  author  of  the 
'  Diversions  of  Purley,'  a  man  to  be  al- 
ways remembered  with  gratitude  in 
America,  for  the  part  which  lie  took  In 
the  struggle  between  the  colonies  and 
the  mother  country.  His  connection 
with  the  press  was  one  long  series  of 
trials  for  libel,  in  which  he  always  got 
the  worst  of  the  fray.  In  fact,  he  rather 
appeared  to  like  being  in  hot  water,  for 
he  more  than  once  wrote  an  article 
with  the  full  intention  of  standing  the 
trial  which  he  knew  would  be  sure  to 
follow  its  publication.  One  of  his  rea- 
sons may  have  been  that  this  was  the 
only  way  in  which  he  could  indulge 
his  penchant  for  forensic  disputation. 
He  had  been  bred  a  clergyman,  but, 
disliking  the  retirement  of  a  quiet 
country  parsonage,  he  threw  up  his 
preferment,  abandoned  his  clerical  func- 
tions altogether,  and  came  to  London 
to  keep  his  terms  at  the  Temple.  The 
benchers,  however,  holding  the  force 
of  the  maxim,  '  Once  in  orders  always 
in  orders,'  refused  to  admit  him  to  the 
degree  of  barrister  at  law.  In  1771  he 
founded  the  Society  of  the  Supporters 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  one  of  the  objects 
of  which  was  to  uphold  the  newspapers 
in  their  conflicts  with  their  great  foe, 
the  law  of  libel,  and  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses which  were  thus  incurred.  But, 
owing  to  some  quarrel  with  Wilkes,  he 
withdrew  from  his  connection  with  this 
society,  and  started  a  new  one — the 
Constitutional  Society  —  which  was 
founded  in  the  interests  of  the  Ameri- 
can colonies.  His  publication  of  the 
doings  of  this  society  procured  for  him 
the  distinction  of  another  trial,  the 
upshot  of  which  was  that  he  was  fined 
£200,  imprisoned  for  a  year,  and  or- 
dered to  find  bail  for  his  good  beha- 
vior for  three  years  more.  After  two 
unsuccessful  attempts  he  got  into  Par- 
liament, and  proved  a  very  troublesome 
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and  formidable  antagonist  to  ministers, 
as  might  be  expected  from  a  prominent 
member  of  the  London  Corresponding 
Society,  which,  consisting  chiefly  of 
working  men,  had  for  its  main  objects 
the  establishment  of  universal  suffrage 
and  annual  Parliaments.  This  society 
owed  its  origin  to  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, and  it  kept  up  a  regular  corre- 
spondence with  the  National  Conven- 
tion and  the  French  Jacobins.  It  num- 
bered about  fifty  thousand  members,  in 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  dis- 
seminated its  opinions  by  means  of 
newspapers,  pamphlets,  and  handbills, 
which  were  published  at  a  low  price, 
or  given  away  in  the  streets.  One  of 
the  most  influential  of  these  pamphlets 
was  Tom  Paine's  '  Rights  of  Man,'  for 
writing  which  he  was  tried  and  con- 
victed. Erskine  was  his  counsel,  and  in 
the  course  of  his  speech  said  : 

'  Other  liberties  are  held  under  Gov- 
ernments, but  the  liberty  of  opinion 
keeps  Governments  themselves  in  due 
subjection  to  their  duties.  This  has 
produced  the  martyrdom  of  truth  in 
every  age,  and  the  world  has  been  only 
purged  from  ignorance  with  the  inno- 
cent blood  of  those  who  have  enlight- 
ened it.' 

The  effect  of  these  writings  was  that 
Government  became  alarmed,  and  a 
proclamation  was  issued  against  sedi- 
tious speaking  and  writing.  The  habeas 
corpus  act  was  suspended,  and  political 
trials  became  the  order  of  the  day. 
Home  Tooke's  was  one  of  the  latest  of 
these  trials,  in  1794.  Erskine  was  his 
counsel,  ana  was  more  successful  than 
when  defending  Paine.  The  public  ex- 
citement had  by  this  time  very  much 
toned  down,  and  Tooke  was  acquitted. 
One  result  of  this  trial  was  to  secure 


the  fortunes  of  Erskine ;  but  another 
and  much  more  important  one  was  to 
establish  on  a  firmer  basis  the  right  of 
free  discussion  and  liberty  of  speech, 
and  to  check  the  ministry  in  the  career 
of  terrorism  and  oppression  upon  which 
they  had  entered.  Looking  back  upon 
these  trials,  at  this  distance  of  time, 
one  cannot  but  feel  a  conviction  that 
the  fears  of  the  Government  and  the 
nation  were  absurdly  exaggerated. 
The  foundations  of  English  society  and 
British  institutions  were  too  firmly  fixed 
to  be  easily  shaken,  even  when  the 
whole  continent  of  Europe  was  con- 
vulsed from  one  end  to  the  other.  But 
the  London  Corresponding  Society  still 
continued  its  efforts,  till  its  secretary 
was  tried  and  convicted,  and  the  so- 
ciety itself  was  suppressed,  along  with 
many  other  similar  associations,  by  an 
act  of  Parliament,  called  the  Cor- 
responding Societies  Bill,  in  1799. 
Tooke's  connection  with  it  had  ceased 
some  time  before ;  in  fact,  it  is  more 
than  doubtful  if  he  had  ever  been  a 
thorough-going  supporter  of  it  in  heart, 
or  had  any  other  object  than  that  of 
making  political  capital  out  of  it,  and 
of  indulging  his  belligerent  proclivities. 
He  died  in  1812,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six. 

In  1777  there  were  seventeen  regular 
newspapers  published  in  London,  of 
which  seven  were  daily,  eight  tri- 
weekly, one  bi-weekly,  and  one  weekly. 
In  1778  appeared  the  first  Sunday 
newspaper,  under  the  title  of  Johnson's 
Sunday  Monitor. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  threshold 
of  a  very  important  event — too  impor- 
tant, in  fact,  to  be  introduced  at  the 
end  of  an  article,  and  which  we  there- 
fore reserve  for  our  next  number.  That 
event  is  the  birth  of  the  Times. 
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Warm  and  bright  the  sun  is  shining 
On  the  farmhouse  far  away, 

Like  a  pleasant  picture  lying 
Bright  before  my  gaze  all  day. 

And  I  see  the  tall,  gray  chimney. 
And  the  steep  roof  sloping  down  ; 

And  far  off  the  spires  rise  dimly 
Of  the  old  New  Hampshire  town. 

And  the  little  footpath  creeping 
Through  the  long  grass  to  the  door, 

And  the  hop  vine's  tresses  sweeping 
The  low  roof  and  lintels  o'er. 

And  the  barn  with  loft  and  rafter, 
"Weather  beaten,  scarred,  and  wide — 

And  the  tree  I  used  to  clamber, 
With  the  well-sweep  on  one  side. 

And  beyond  that  wide  old  farmyard, 
And  the  bridge  across  the  stream, 

I  can  see  the  ancient  orchard, 
Where  the  russets  thickly  gleam. 

And  the  birds  sing  just  as  sweetly, 
In  the  branches  knarled  and  low, 

As  when  autumns  there  serenely 
Walked  a  hundred  years  ago. 

And  upon  the  east  are  beaming 
The  salt  meadows  to  the  sea, 

Or  the  hillside  pastures,  dreaming 
Of  October  pleasantly. 

On  the  west,  like  lanterns  glimmer 
Thick  the  ears  of  corn  to-day, 

That  I  sowed  along  each  furrow, 
Singing  as  I  went,  last  May. 

So  it  nangs,  that  vision  tender, 

Over  all  my  loss  and  pain, 
Where  the  maples  flame  their  splendor 

By  the  old  house  in  the  lane. 
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And,  beside  the  warm  south  window, 
At  this  yery  hour  of  day, 

"Where  the  sunbeams  love  to  linger, 
With  her  knitting  dropped  away, 

She  is  sitting — mother — mother, 
With  your  pale  and  patient  face, 

Where  the  frosted  hairs  forever 
Shed  their  sad  and  tender  grace. 

Are  you  thinking  of  that  morning 
Your  last  kisses  faltered  down, 

When  the  summer  sun  was  dawning 
O'er  the  old  New  Hampshire  town  ? 

For  my  country,  in  her  anguish, 
Came  betwixt  us  mightily  : 

4  Save  me,  or,  my  son,  I  perish  ! ' 
Was  her  dread  appeal  to  me. 

Youth  and  strength  and  life  made  answer : 
When  that  cry  of  bitter  stress 

Woke  the  hills  of  old  New  Hampshire, 
Could  I  give  my  country  less  ? 

And  not  when  the  battle's  thunder, 
Crashed  along  our  ranks  its  power — 

And  not  now,  though  fiercer  hunger 
Drains  my  life-springs  at  this  hour — 

Would  I  fainter  make  the  answer, 
Or  the  offering  less  complete, 

That  I  laid,  in  old  New  Hampshire, 
Joyful  at  my  country's  feet ! 

Though  your  boy  has  borne,  dear  mother, 
Watching  by  that  window  low, 

Through  the  long,  slow  hours  this  hunger 
It  would  break  your  heart  to  know. 

Though  the  thought  of  that  old  larder, 
And  the  shelves  o'erflowing  there, 

Made  the  pang  of  hunger  harder 
Through  the  day  and  night  to  bear. 

And  the  doves  have  come  each  morning, 
And  the  lowing  kine  been  fed, 

While  your  only  boy  was  starving 
For  a  single  crust  of  bread  ! 
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But  through  nil  this  need  and  sorrow 
Has  the  end  been  drawing  nigh  : 

In  these  prison  walls,  to-morrow, 
It  will  not  be  hard  to  die. 

Though,  upon  this  cold  tloor  lying, 
Bitter  the  last  pang  may  be — 

Still  your  prayers  have  sweet  replying- 
The  dear  Lord  has  stood  with  me  ! 

And  His  hand  the  gates  shall  open, 
And  the  home  shall  fairer  shine, 

That  mine  earthly  one  was  given, 
And  my  life,  dear  land,  for  thine. 

So  I  patient  wait  the  dawning 

That  shall  rise  and  still  this  pain — 

Brighter  than  that  last  sweet  morning 
By  the  old  house  in  the  lane  ! 


When  the  sunbeams,  growing  bolder. 

Sought  him  in  the  noon,  next  day — 
Starved  to  death,  New  Hampshire's  soldier 

In  the  Libby  Prison  lay. 
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Much  has  been  written  concerning 
music.  Volume  after  volume,  shallow 
or  erudite,  sentimental  or  critical,  pre- 
judiced or  impartial,  has  been  issued 
from  the  press,  but  the  want  (in  most 
instances)  of  a  certain  scientific  founda- 
tion, and  of  rational  canons  of  criticism, 
has  greatly  obscured  the  general  treat- 
ment of  the  subject.  Truth  has  usually 
been  sought  everywhere  except  in  the 
only  place  where  she  was  likely  to  be 
found,  namely,  in  the  realm  of  natural 
laic,  and  consequently,  of  science.  Old 
tomes  of  Greek  and  Latin  lore,  school 
traditions,  the  usage  of  the  best  mas- 
ters, and  the  verdict  of  the  human  ear 
(a  good  judge,  but  not  always  unper- 
verted),  have  been  appealed  to  for  de- 
cisions upon  questions  readily  answered 


by  a  knowledge  and  consideration  of 
first  principles  resting  upon  the  im- 
mutable laws  of  sound,  upon  numerical 
relations  of  vibrations.  These  princi- 
ples are  strictly  scientific,  and  capable 
of  demonstration. 

So  long  ago  as  1828,  the  American 
public  was  told  by   Philip   Trajetta^* 

*  'An  Introduction  to  the  Art  and  Science  of 
Music,'  written  for  the  American  Coneervatorio 
of  Philadelphia,  hy  Philip  Trajetta.  Philadelphia  : 
Printed  hy  I.  Ashmead  &  Co.,  1R28. 

Trajetta  was  the  eon  of  a  well-known  Italian 
composer  of  the  same  name.  lie  was  a  pupil  of 
the  celebrated  Coneervatorio  of  Naples,  and,  as  I 
have  hern  informed,  was  ahout  to  obtain  a  pro- 
fessorship in  the  Conservatory  of  Taris,  when 
political  circumstances  diverted  his  course  to 
America.  lie  was  the  friend  of  General  Moreau 
and  President  Madison.  Of  noble  appearance, 
fine  manners,  and  sensitive  temperament,  he  for 
some  time  received  the  consideration  due  to  his 
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that  '  if  counterpoint  be  not  a  science, 
neither  is  astronomy.'  For  want  of 
proper  expounders,  this  truth  has  made 
but  little  impression,  and,  while  the 
Art  of  Music  has  advanced  consider- 
ably among  us,  the  Science  has  re- 
mained nearly  stationary.  In  Europe, 
erudition,  research,  and  collections  of 
rules  have  not  been  wanting.  Much 
has  been  accomplished,  but  an  exhaust- 
ive work,  based  upon  the  simple  laws 
of  nature,  has  (so  far  as  the  writer  can 
learn)  never  yet  appeared.  The  pro- 
foundly learned  and  truly  great  Bohe- 
mian musician,  W.  J.  Tomaschek,  who 
died  in  1849,  taught  a  system  of  musi- 
cal science  founded  upon  a  series  of 
beautiful  and  easily  comprehended  nat- 
ural laws.  His  logical  training  and 
wide  general  cultivation  gave  him  ad- 
vantages enjoyed  by  few  of  his  profes- 
sion. The  result  of  his  researches  has 
unfortunately  never  been  published, 
and  his  system  of  harmony  is  thoroughly 
known  only  by  his  more  earnest  and 
studious  pupils. 

To  define  the  provinces  of  science  and 
art,  we  may  briefly  say,  that  science  is 
concerned  with  the  discovery  of  demon- 
strable principles,  and  the  deduction 
of  undeniable  corollaries ;  while  art  is 
occupied  with  expression,  performance, 
and  the  creative  faculty  with  which 
man  has  been  endowed.  Music  and 
astronomy  are  both  sciences,  that  is, 
founded  upon  certain  fixed  and  ascer- 
tainable laws  ;  but  astronomy  is  no  art, 
because  man  has  not  the  power  to  cre- 
ate, or  even  remodel  worlds,  and  send 
them  rolling  through  space ;  while  he 
can  produce  sounds,  and  arrange  them 
in  such  a  way  as  to  result  in  significant 
meaning  and  in  beauty,  two  of  the 
chief  ends  of  art. 

The  music  of  different  periods  in  the 
world's  history  has    rested   upon   the 

talents  and  acquirements,  but,  in  after  years,  was 
sadly  neglected,  and  tinally  died  in  Philadelphia, 
almost  literally  of  want.  His  musical  knowledge 
perished  with  him  ;  his  manuscripts  (operas,  ora- 
torios, etc.)  were,  I  believe,  all  burned  by  him 
before  his  death.  A"  sad  history,  and,  in  a  land 
where  there  has  been  so  little  opportunity  for  the 
best  musical  instruction,  a  strange  one  I 


various  scales  recognized  during  those 
periods  as  fundamental,  which  scales 
have  been  more  or  less  complete  as  they 
have  approached  or  receded  from  the 
absolutely  fundamental  scale  as  given 
by  nature.  The  scales  now  in  use  are 
not  identical  with  the  natural  scale, 
but  are,  in  different  degrees,  derived 
from  it. 

The  natural  scale  is,  in  its  commence- 
ment, harmonic,  and  is  found  by  the 
consideration  of  the  natural  progression 
of  sound  consequent  upon  the  division 
and  subdivision  of  a  single  string.  It 
ought  to  be  familiar  to  every  student 
of  acoustics.  The  sound  produced  by 
the  striking  or  twanging  of  a  single 
string  (on  a  monochord)  is  called  the 
tonic,  and  also,  from  its  position  as 
the  lowest  note,  the  bass.  If  we  divide 
this  string  in  half,  we  will  obtain  a 
series  of  vibrations  producing  a  sound 
the  same  in  character,  but,  so  to  speak, 
doubly  high  in  pitch.  This  sound  is 
named  the  octave,  because  it  is  the 
eighth  note  in  our  common  diatonic 
scale.  If  we  divide  the  string  into  three 
parts,  the  result  will  be  a  sound  called 
the  large  fifth ;  a  division  into  four 
parts  gives  the  next  higher  octave  of 
the  bass ;  into  five,  gives  the  sound 
known  as  the  large  third,  commonly 
called  major  third ;  into  six,  the  octave, 
or  next  higher  repetition,  of  the  large 
fifth ;  into  seven,  the  small  seventh ; 
into  eight,  the  third  repetition  of  the 
octave  of  the  bass.  The  progression 
thus  far  is  hence  :  Bass — 1st  octave  of 
bass — large  fifth — 2d  octave  of  bass — 
large  third — 1st  octave  of  large  fifth — 
small  seventh — 3d  octave  of  bass.  Em- 
ploying the  alphabetical  names  of  the 
notes  (alwTays  ascending)  :  C — C — G — 
C_ E— G— B  flat— C. 

This  progression  may  truly  be  called 
natural,  as  it  is  that  into  which  the 
string  naturally  divides  itself  when 
stricken.  An  attentive  ear  can  readily 
distinguish  the  succession  of  sounds  as 
far  as  the  small  seventh.  The  longer 
bass  strings  of  any  piano  of  full  tone 
and  resonant  sounding  board  will  suf- 


Thought. 
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lice  for  the  experiment.  These  arc  also 
the  natural  notes  as  found,  with  differ- 
ences in  compass,  in  the  simple  horn 
and   trumpet,  ami   the   phenomenon  is 

visibly  shown  in  the  well-known  ex- 
periment of  grains  of  sand  placed  on  a 
brass  or  glass  plate,  and  made  to  as- 
sume various  forms  and  degrees  of  divi- 
sion under  the  influence  of  certain  mu-i 
sical  sounds. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  elaborate  the 
subject,  or  to  show  the  progression  of 
the  natural  scale  as  produced  by  further 
subdivisions  of  the  string.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  the  remaining  notes  of  the 
common  diatonic  scale  are  selected  (with 
some  slight  modifications)  from  sounds 
thus  produced.  This  scale  cannot  then 
be  considered,  in  all  its  parts,  as  the 
fundamental,  natural  one.  Nature  per- 
mits to  man  a  great  variety  of  thought 
and.  action,  provided  always  he  does 
not  too  far  infringe  her  organic  laws. 
She  may  allow  opposing  forces  to  result 
in  small  perturbations,  but  fundamental 
principles  and  their  legitimate  conse- 
quences must  remain  intact. 

No  one  can  ponder  upon  the  above- 
mentioned  harmonic  foundation  of  the 
musical  scale  without  conceiving  a  new 
idea  of  the  beauty  and  significance  of 


that  glorious  art  and  science  which 
may  be  proved  to  be  based  upon  laws 
decreed  by  the  Almighty  himself  The 
one  consideration  that,  in  all  probabil- 
ity, no  single  musical  sound  comes  to 
us  alone,  but  each  one  is  accompanied 
by  its  choir  of  ascending  harmonic, 
sequences,  is  sufficient  to  afford  matter 
for  many  a  wholesome  and  delightful 
meditation. 

Instead,  then,  of  regarding  our  earth- 
ly music  as  a  purely  human  invention, 
we  may  look  upon  it  as  a  genuine  gift 
from  heaven,  a  legitimate  forerunner 
of  the  exalted  strains  one  day  to  be 
heard  in  the  heavenly  Jerusalem. 

The  laws  of  vibrations  producing 
sound,  of  undulations  giving  rise  to 
light  and  color,  of  oscillations  resulting 
in  heat,  the  movements  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  the  flow  of  electric  and  mag- 
netic currents,  the  rhythmical  beat  of 
the  pulse,  the  unceasing  march  of  mind 
and  human  events,  all  lead  us  to  the 
consideration  of  motion,  as  one  of  the 
greatest  of  secondary  causes  in  the 
guidance  of  the  universe.  Do  we  not, 
indeed,  find  the  same  element  in  the 
Divine  Trinity  of  the  Godhead,  in  the 
eternal  generation  of  the  Son,  and  the 
procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ? 


THOUGHT. 


The  stars  move  calm  within  the  browT  of  night : 
No  sea  of  molten  flame  therein  is  pent, 
Nor  meteors,  from  that  burning  chaos,  blent, 

Shoot  from  their  orbits  in  a  maddening  flight. 

But  in  the  brain  is  clasped  a  flood  of  light, 

Whose  seething  fires  can  find  no  form,  nor  vent, 
And  pour,  through  the  strained  eyeballs,  glances,  rent 

From  suffering  worlds  within,  hidden  from  sight 
And  laboring  for  birth.     This  chaos  deep 

Touch  thou,  O  Thought !  and  crystallize  to  form, 

Resolve  to  order  its  wild  lightning  storm 
Of  meteor  dreams  !  that  into  life  shall  leap 

At  thy  command,  and  move  before  thy  face 

In  starry  majesty,  and  awful  grace. 
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THE    WAR    A    CONTEST    FOR    IDEAS. 

One  of  those  curious  pamphlets,  or  find  a  Utopia  in  the  dark  ages  of  the 

brochures,  as  they  call  them,  which  the  past. 

French  political  writers  make  the  fre-  "We  do  not  ridicule,  much  less  deny 

quent    medium   of    their    discussions,  the  power  of  ideas.     On  the  contrary, 

was  lately  published   at  Paris,  under  we  believe  heartily  in  ideas,  and  in  men 

the  title  of  '  France,  Mexico,  and  the  of  ideas.     "We  accept  ideas  as  forces  of 

Confederate   States.'      It  is  less  a  dis-  civilization,   and    we  would    magnify 

cussion  of  the  Mexican  question  than  their  office  as  teachers  and  helpers  of 

an  adroit  appeal,  under  cover  of  it,  in  man,  in  his  poor  strivings  after  good, 

behalf  of  the  Southern  confederacy.     It  Man  is  ever  repeating  the  despondent 

addresses  itself  to  the  enthusiastic  tern-  cry  of  the  Psalmist,  '  Who  will  show  us 

perament  of  Frenchmen,  with  the  spe-  any  good  ? '     It  is  the  mission  of  ideas, 

cious  sophism,  underlying  its  argument,  the  ministering  angels  of  civilization, 

that  the  South  is  fighting  for  ideas,  the  to  lift  him  into  a   realm   of  glorious 

North  for  power.     This  is  a   sophism  communion  with   good   and   spiritual 

largely  current  abroad,  and  not  without  things,  and   so  inspire  him  to   heroic 

its  dupes  even  at  home.    The  purpose  effort  in  his  work. 

of  this  paper  is  to  expose  the  nakedness  Nevertheless,  while  thus  willing  to 

of  it.  glorify  the  office  of  ideas,  we  hold  them 

Fighting  for  ideas  may  be  a  very  sub-  to  be  of  less  worth  than  institutions, 
lime  thing,  and  it  may  likewise  be  a  That  is,  ideas,  of  themselves,  are  of 
very  ridiculous  thing.  The  valorous  little  practical  value.  An  idea,  dis- 
knight  of  La  Mancha  set  forth  to  fight  joined  from  an  institution,  is  spirit 
for  ideas,  and  he  began  to  wage  war  without  body ;  just  as  an  institution  that 
with  windmills.  He  fought  for  ideas,  does  not  embody  a  noble  idea,  is  body 
indeed,  but  his  distempered  imagina-  without  spirit.  An  idea,  to  be  effective, 
tion  quite  overlooked  the  fact  that  they  must  be  organized  ;  an  institution,  to 
were  ideas  long  since  dead,  beyond  be  effective,  must  have  breathed  into  it 
hope  of  resurrection.  And  it  is  but  the  the  breath  of  life,  must  be  vivified  with 
statement  of  palpable  truth  to  declare  an  idea.  It  is  only  thus,  in  and  through 
that  whatever  ideas  the  South  is  fight-  institutions,  that  ideas  can  exert  their 
ing  for  now,  are  of  a  like  obsolete  char-  proper  influence  upon  society, 
acter.  The  glory  of  feudalism,  as  a  This  is,  indeed,  the  American  prin- 
system  of  society,  is  departed  ;  and  its  ciple  of  reform.  The  thorough  convic- 
attendant  glories  of  knight-errantry  and  tion  of  it  in  the  hearts  of  the  American 
human  slavery  are  departed  with  it.  people  has  thus  far  saved  us  from  the 
Don  Quixote  thought  to  reestablish  the  anarchy  of  radicalism,  which  is  ever 
one,  and  the  South  deludes  itself  with  agitating  new  ideas  ;  and  is  now  des- 
the  hope  of  reestablishing  the  other,  tined  to  save  us  from  the  bolder-faced 
Times  and  ideas  have  changed  since  the  anarchy  of  revolution,  seeking  to  over- 
days  of  feudalism,  and  the  South  only  throw  our  institutions, 
repeats  in  behalf  of  slavery  the  tragic  But  fighting  for  ideas,  what  does  it 
farce  of  Don  Quixote  in  behalf  of  mean  ?  The  French  Revolution  (that 
knight-errantry.  Both  alike  would  roll  great  abortion  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
back  the  centuries  of  modern  civiliza-  tury  and  of  history)  was  fought  for 
tion,  and,  reversing  the  dreams  of  Plato  ideas,  and  ended  in  despotism.  Does 
and  Sir  Thomas  More,  would  hope  to  fighting    for  ideas    mean    despotism  ? 
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The  French  Revolution  went  directly 
to  the  root  of  the  question.  It  struck, 
as  radicalism  can  never  help  but  strike, 
at  the  very  foundations  of  society. 
Hence,  in  France,  the  abolition  of  insti- 
tutions (the  safeguards  of  ideas),  and 
the  consequent  check  of  the  great  prin- 
ciples which  the  Revolution  set  out  to 
establish.  Thus  it  is  that  the  French 
Revolution  has  made  itself  the  great 
example  of  history,  warning  nations 
against  the  crude  radicalisms  of  theo- 
rists. It  is  not  enough  to  fight  for 
ideas — we  must  figlit  also  for  institu- 
tions. Yet  society  seems  never  to  learn 
the  lesson  which  Nature  never  tires  of 
repeating,  that  all  true  growth  is  grad- 
ual. Political  science  must  start  with 
the  first  axiom  of  natural  science,  that 
'  Nature  acts  by  insensible  gradations.' 
Radicalism  is  not  reform.  Radicalism 
and  conservatism  must  combine  togeth- 
er to  make  reform.  An  eminent  divine 
and  scholar  lately  illustrated  the  point 
thus :  '  The  arm  of  progressive  power 
rests  always  on  the  fulcrum  of  stability.' 
This  statement  is  exhaustive,  and  sums 
up  the  case. 

But  let  us  examine  the  question  of 
ideas  a  little  more  closely,  and  see 
whether,  indeed,  it  is  the  South  or  the 
North  that  is  fighting  for  ideas  in  this 
contest.  And  let  us  interpret  ideas, 
according  to  the  etymology  of  the 
word,  to  mean  those  things  which  the 
mind  sees,  and  the  conscience  accepts 
and  recognizes  and  knows,  to  be  just 
elements,  or  principles,  of  civilization. 
For  it  is  only  such  ideas  that  call  forth 
a  response  from  the  mighty  instincts  of 
the  masses.  The  common  conscience  of 
mankind  tests  the  ideas  always,  as  the 
apostle  teaches  us  to  try  the  spirits, 
*  whether  they  are  of  God.' 

I.    TEE   IDEA  OF    POLITICAL    EQUALITY. 

It  will  hardly  be  disputed  that  the 
great  idea  of  the  age  is  the  democratic 
idea,  or  the  idea  of  political  equality. 
It  is  the  idea  that  all  men  are  kings, 
because  equals :  just  as  the  highest  idea 
of  theology  is,  at  last,  that  all  men  are 


ordained  to  be  priests  unto  God.  The 
problem  of  political  philosophy  is  to 
make  this  idea  a  reality  and  fact.  Our 
institutions  have  this  for  their  sublime 
mission.  "We  are  seeking  to  demon- 
strate, in  the  American  way,  the  essen- 
tia] truth  of  those  ideas  which  foiled 
of  their  perfect  fruit  in  France,  because 
not  rightly  organized  and  applied. 
America  is  the  youngest  and  last-born 
of  the  nations  ;  and  to  her  it  has  been 
intrusted  to  develop  the  democratic 
idea  in  the  system  of  representative 
government.  Politics  is  thus  made  to 
harmonize  and  be  at  one  with  progress. 
The  last-born  of  nations  is  set  for  the 
teaching  and  developing  of  the  last- 
born  of  governmental  principles.  If, 
moreover,  we  regard  America,  accord- 
ing to  the  teachings  of  physical  geog- 
raphy, as  the  first-born  of  the  conti- 
nents, we  may  discover  another  beauti- 
ful harmony.  For  our  democratic  sys- 
tem, in  basing  itself  on  the  idea  of  po- 
litical equality,  does,  in  effect,  start 
from  the  very  first  principle  of  all  true 
government;  and  this  first  principle 
of  government  thus  finds  its  temple  and 
home  in  the  first  of  the  continents. 

But  let  us  not  be  misled  by  specious 
names.  Let  us  not  mistake  for  politi- 
cal equality  the  crude  fancies  of  ideal- 
ists, who  would  reverse  the  order  of 
creation,  and  declare  an  equality  that 
does  not  exist.  Political  equality  nei- 
ther assumes  nor  infers  social  equality  ; 
and  therefore  is  not  subversive  of  social 
order.  It  does  not  presuppose  natural 
equality ;  and,  therefore,  is  not  con- 
trary to  palpable  evidence,  and  hence 
unphilosophical  and  false.  Political 
equality  is  but  the  corollary  and  logi- 
cal result  of  that  maxim  of  our  system, 
set  forth  in  our  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, that  '  government  derives  its 
just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed.' 

Political  equality  is,  therefore,  the 
essential  condition  of  our  republic.  It 
is  the  alpha  and  omega  of  our  political 
philosophy.  It  is  the  first  factor  in  the 
problem  of  our  government.     It  is  the 
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organized  idea  of  our  nation,  and  is 
embodied  in  that  nation.  It  is  the 
lifespring  of  our  institutions.  It  is 
the  basis  of  our  government.  It  is 
•what  makes  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica the  hope  of  humanity. 

While,  therefore,  political  equality 
may  not  be  the  fact  of  our  government, 
the  nation  stands  for  that  idea.  The 
founders  of  the  government  were  con- 
tent with  affirming  the  great  idea  ;  and 
they  left  to  the  benignant  influences  of 
time  and  conscience  and  Christianity, 
under  our  institutions,  the  work  of  re- 
ducing the  idea  to  fact.  For  more 
than  half  a  century  the  work  has  gone 
on,  and  still  '  goes  bravely  on.'  In 
peace  and  war  the  same  magnificent 
Constitution  is  over  us,  and  that  Con- 
stitution, avoiding  designedly  the 
odious  word  slave,  is  a  chart  and  cove- 
nant of  freedom. 

Directly  opposed  to  this  idea  is  the 
organization  of  the  Southern  confeder- 
acy— the  essential  and  substantial  anti- 
podes of  our  system.  The  United 
States  stands  at  the  political  zenith ; 
the  confederate  States  at  the  political 
nadir.  The  Southern  confederacy  de- 
nies the  truth  of  our  system,  and  as- 
serts that  political  equality  is  a  fiction 
and  foolishness.  To  it,  indeed,  politi- 
cal equality  is  a  stumbling  block ;  for 
the  confederate  constitution  bases  itself 
openly  and  unblushingly  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  property  in  man.  It  has  been 
blasphemously  announced  that  this  is 
the  stone  which  the  builders  of  our 
government  refused,  and  that  it  is  now 
become  the  headstone  of  the  corner  of 
a  divinely  instituted  nation.  The  blas- 
phemy that  hesitated  not  to  declare 
John  Brown  equal  with  Jesus  Christ, 
is  hardly  worse  than  this ;  for  John 
Brown  was,  at  least,  an  honest  fanatic. 
The  traitorous  chiefs  of  the  Southern 
rebellion  are  neither  fanatics  nor  honest 
men.  They  have  stifled  the  voice  of 
conscience,  and  are  bad  men. 

If  their  scheme  of  society  is  true,  then 
our  faith  in  God,  and  our  faith  in  man 
as  the  child  of  God,  are  false  faiths ; 


'  and  we  are  found  false  witnesses  of 
God.'  For  it  has  been  common  hither- 
to to  believe  in  the  loftiest  capacities 
of  man,  as  the  child  of  God,  and  made 
in  the  divine  image ;  and  this  belief 
has  had  the  sanction  of  all  ages. 
Cheered  and  strengthened  by  such  a 
belief,  men  have  struggled  bravely  and 
steadily  against  priestcraft  and  king- 
craft, against  the  absolutism  of  power 
in  every  form.  The  magnificent  ideal 
of  a  government  which  the  masses  of 
mankind  should  themselves  establish 
and  uphold,  has  been  the  quickening 
life  of  all  republics  since  time  began. 
It  is  the  noblest  of  optimisms ;  and, 
like  religion,  has  never  been  without 
a  witness  in  the  human  soul,  ever  in- 
spiring the  genius  of  prophecy  and 
song,  ever  moving  the  great  instincts 
of  humanity.  Science,  fathoming  all 
things,  gave  expression  to  this  instinct 
and  hope  and  belief  of  the  ages  in  the 
principle  of  political  equality  as  a 
basis  of  government.  It  is,  in  other 
words,  the  science  of  political  self-gov- 
ernment. It  was  reserved  for  the  nine- 
teenth century  to  develop  the  idea,  for 
the  American  nation  to  illustrate  its 
practical  power  and  its  splendid  possi- 
bilities. The  question  of  man's  capa- 
city for  self-government  is  at  issue  now 
in  the  contest  between  the  North  and 
South,  and  its  champion  is  the  North. 

II.   THE   IDEA   OF  NATIONALITY. 

There  is  another  idea  involved  in 
this  war ;  and,  unlike  the  idea  of  polit- 
ical equality,  it  is  sanctioned  by  the 
precedents  of  all  ages  and  all  nations, 
so  as  to  preclude  any  possibility  that  it 
should  now  be  disputed.  It  bases  it- 
self on  that  principle  of  order  which  is 
heaven's  first  law,  and  so  commends 
itself  to  men  as  the  fitting  first  law  of 
society.  It  is  the  idea  of  nationality ; 
in  a  word,  of  government.  Like  the 
idea  of  political  equality,  it  also  finds 
its  champion  in  the  North. 

The  Southern  confederacy  is  the  or- 
ganized protest  of  anarchy  against  law. 
It  represents  in  politics  that  doctrine 
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in    religious    thought    Which     declares  States,  in    this   contest,  the   support  of 

every  man  a  law  unto  himself.     It  kicks  both  the  great  parties  of  civilization  — 

against  the  restraints  of  constitutions  the  conservatives  and  the  radicals.  It 
and  laws,  declaring  virtually  that  When  is,  therefore,  preeminently  a  just  war, 
a  law,  or  a  constitution  ordaining  laws,  because  waged  in  the  combined  inter- 
ceases  to  be  agreeable,  its  binding  force  ests  of  liberty  and  order, 
is  gone.  For  a  similar  and  equally  But,  it  is  objected,  you,  in  effect,  deny 
valid  reason,  some  men  (and,  alas  1  some  the  right  of  revolution.  No;  on  the 
women),  disregarding  the  solemn  sane-  contrary,  we  establish  it.  For  the  right 
tions  of  the  marriage  tie,  have  been  of  revolution  is  no  right  for  any  people 
willing  to  set  aside  this  first  law  of  unless  they  have  wrongs.  The  right  of 
the  family  and  of  home.  The  Southern  revolution  is  not  an  absolute,  it  is  a 
confederacy  also  makes  light  of  na-  relative  right.  Like  all  such  rights,  it 
tional  agreements,  disposing  of  them  has  its  limitations — the  limitation  of 
according  to  the  facile  doctrine  of  re-  the  public  law  and  the  public  con- 
pudiation,  which  its  perjured  chief  science.  For  neither  the  public  law 
once  adopted  as  the  basis  of  a  system  nor  the  public  conscience  sanctions  rev- 
of  state  finance.  It  is  eminently  in  ac-  olution  for  the  sole  sake  of  revolution, 
cordance  with  the  fitness  of  things,  that  That  brave  old  revolutionist  of  early 
the  man  who  could  counsel  his  State  Rome,  Brutus,  understood  this  well, 
to  repudiate  its  bonds,  should  stand  at  and  though  his  country  was  groaning 
the  head  of  a  confederacy  which  began  under  the  oppression  of  Tarquin,  he 
its  existence  by  repudiating  the  sacred  sighed  for  ■  a  cause.'  There  must  be  a 
agreement  to  which  the  faith  and  for-  cause  for  revolution,  and  such  a  cause 
tune  of  all  its  members  were  solemnly  as  will  commend  itself  to  men's  con- 
pledged,  and  under  the  broad  shield  sciences,  as  well  as  to  the  just  princi- 
of  whose  protection  they  had  grown  pies  of  law-  and  equity, 
prosperous  and  powerful.  If  one  may  Some  men  seem  to  think  that  revo- 
be  permitted  to  express  an  opinion  dif-  lution  is,  of  itself,  a  blessed  thing, 
ferent  from  Mr.  Stephens's,  it  might  be  They  love  change  in  government  for 
said  that  the  corner  stone  of  the  South-  the  sake  of  change.  When  Julius 
era  confederacy  is  properly  repudiation.  Caesar  invaded  Gaul  he  found  just  such 
On  the  other  hand,  the  cause  of  the  men,  and  he  characterized  them,  in  his 
United  States  is  the  cause  of  order,  terse  military  way,  as  those  who  '  stud- 
It  is  also  the  cause  of  freedom.  ied  new  things,'  that  is,  desired  con- 
It  is  important  to  note  the  union  of  stantly  a  renewal  of  public  affairs,  or 
these  two  forces  of  civilization ;  for  renovation  of  government.  He  found 
hitherto,  in  the  great  wars  of  history,  these  men,  moreover,  his  most  ready 
liberty  has  generally  opposed  itself  to  tools,  even  in  his  designs  against  their 
order,  and  has  too  often  seemed  to  be  country's  liberties ;  and  it  would  seem 
synonymous  with  anarchy.  The  pas-  as  though  this  revolutionary  character- 
sions  of  the  masses  have  too  often  burst  istic  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  Gaul 
forth,  in  great  revolutions,  like  volcanic  had  remained  impressed  upon  their  de- 
eruptions,  carrying  devastation  and  scendants  ever  since, 
destruction  in  their  path.  The  French  We  repeat  that  the  right  of  revolu- 
Revolution  stands  for  the  type  and  in-  tion  is  a  limited  right.  An  absolute 
stance  of  all  these  terrible  catastrophes,  and  unlimited  right  of  revolution  would 
This  war  of  ours  presents  a  different  only  be  the  other  extreme  of  an  abso- 
spectacle  ;  for  in  the  maintenance  of  it  lute  and  unlimited  government ;  and 
the  two  principles  of  freedom  and  or-  this  is  not  the  age  of  absolutism  in 
der  go  hand  in  hand.  It  is  this  union  matters  of  government.  Just  as  abao- 
of  them  which  demands  for  the  United  lute  liberty  is  an  impracticable  thing, 
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in  the  present  constitution  of  human 
beings,  so  the  absolute  right  of  revo- 
lution, which  derives  its  highest  title 
from  the  sacred  right  of  liberty,  is 
equally  impracticable.  "We  must  be 
careful  how  we  use  these  words  liberty 
and  revolution.  Words  are  things  in  a 
time  of  earnest  work  like  the  present. 
The  war  is  settling  the  old  scholastic 
dispute  for  us,  and  is  making  us  all  real- 
ists. Liberty  and  loyalty  and  law  are 
no  longer  brave  words  merely :  they  are 
things,  and  things  of  tremendous  power; 
and  some  men  slink  away  from  them. 
But  we  need  to  remember  that  liberty 
does  not  mean  license.  The  political 
liberty  of  our  time,  testing  the  truth  of 
our  representative  democracy,  is  consti- 
tutional liberty.  It  presupposes  an 
organic  law,  giving  force  and  effect  to 
it ;  and  without  this  organic  law,  liberty 
is  a  delusion  and  a  dream — a  vague 
unsubstantiality.  Liberty  is  like  the 
lightning.  To  be  made  an  agent  of 
man's  political  salvation,  it  must  be 
brought  down  from  its  home  in  the 
clouds,  and  put  under  the  restraints 
and  checks  of  institutions.  The  insti- 
tutions protect  it ;  it  sanctifies  the  in- 
stitutions. In  its  unchecked  power,  like 
the  lightning,  it  annihilates  and  over- 
whelms man.  Unchecked,  it  becomes 
a  reckless  license,  disgracing  history 
and  its  own  fair  name  with  such  scenes 
as  the  French  Revolution,  and  causing 
the  martyred  defenders  of  its  sacred 
majesty  to  cry  out,  in  bitter  agony  of 
disappointment :  '  O  Liberty,  what 
crimes  are  committed  in  thy  name  ! ' 

In  fact,  the  liberty  that  is  valuable  is 
the  liberty  that  is  regulated  by  law ; 
just  as  the  law  that  is  valuable  is  the 
law  that  has  the  spirit  of  liberty.  This 
is  the  American  doctrine  of  constitu- 
tional liberty,  as  it  has  ever  been 
expounded  by  our  great  statesmen 
and  orators ;  and  it  commends  itself 
to  the  sound  sense  of  all  reflecting 
men. 

In  seeking,  therefore,  to  subvert  our 
Constitution,  the  South  attack  the 
principle  of  liberty,  which  is  the  basis 


of  it,  and  which  it  guarantees.     More 
than  this,  they  attack  the  principle  of 
constitutional  liberty ;  for  their  seces- 
sion is  in  virtue  of  that  unchecked  lib- 
erty which  is    license,   that    absolute 
liberty  which  is   anarchy.     They   are 
not  contending  for  the  sacred  right  of 
revolution.     It  is  treason  against  that 
majestic  principle   to  apply  it  to  the 
cause  of  the   South.     They  were   not 
oppressed ;    they  were  not   even   con- 
trolled by  a  dominant  party  opposed  to 
them  ;    their  will  was  almost  law,  for 
it  made  our  laws.     According  to  the 
theory   of  our   Constitution,  they  pos- 
sessed equal  rights  with  all   other  sec- 
tions of  the  Union  ;  under  the  practice 
of  it,  and  in  fact,  they  had   gradually 
come   to    possess    and    were    actually 
wielding  greater  power  than  all  other 
sections.     It  is  thus  seen  how  vain  and 
absurd  is  the  plea  that  they  were  driven 
into   revolution  to   redress  wrongs,  or 
that  they  revolted  and  seceded  for  the 
purpose   of  preserving  rights.      Their 
rights   were  neither   actually  assailed, 
nor  were  likely  to   be   assailed.     The 
protest  of  that  eminent  statesman  of 
the  South  who  afterward  ('  oh,  what  a 
fall  was  there,  my  countrymen  ! ')  be- 
came the  second  officer  of  its  traitorous 
government,  is  conclusive  evidence  on 
this  point.     The  Southern  rebellion  is 
simply  and  entirely  the  effort  to  secure 
exclusive  control  where    formerly  the 
South  had   a    joint    control.      Robert 
Toombs    said,   in    a    conversation,   in 
Georgia,  in    the   winter   of  1£  60-61 : 
*  We  intend,  sir,  to  have  a  government 
of  our  own,    and  we  won't  have   any 
compromises.'     To  the  same  import  is 
the  letter  of  Mason  to  Davis,  in  1856, 
which  has  lately  seen  the  light.     To 
one  not  blinded  by  prejudice,  indeed, 
the  evidences   are  overwhelming   of  a 
long-plotted  conspiracy  on  the  part  of 
certain  leading  politicians,  without  the 
knowledge  and  contrary  to  the  known 
intentions  of  the  Southern  people.    The 
Southern   rebellion  is   simply  the   at- 
tempt to   break  up    a    constitutional 
government,    by  politicians  who  had 
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become  dissatisfied  with  the  natural 
and  inevitable  workings  and  tendencies 

of  it,  even  though  administered  by 
themselves.  It  is  simply,  therefore,  the 
question  of  anarchy  that  we  have  to 
deal  with.    Therefore;  we  say  that  the 

North  is  righting  for  the  idea  of  gov- 
ernment. 

We   are  not  seeking  to   perpetuate 

oppressive  power.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  rebellion  is  a  flagrant  attempt  to 
organize  oppression.  We  are  seeking 
to  perpetuate  power,  it  is  true,  but  a 
power  which  has  stood  for  nearly  a 
hundred  years,  and  must  continue  to 
stand,  if  it  stand  at  all,  as  a  bulwark 
against  oppression.  We  are  vindicat- 
ing our  right  to  be,  as  a  nation.  We 
are  proving  our  title  to  rank  among 
the  powers  of  the  earth.  We  are  vin- 
dicating the  majesty  of -our  supreme 
organic  law.  That  supreme  organic 
law  is  the  Constitution.  It  ordains 
for  itself  a  method  of  amendment,  so  as 
to  leave  no  right  of  revolution  against 
it.  It  admits  no  right  of  revolution, 
because  in  ordaining  and  establishing 
it  the  parties  to  it  expressly  merged 
that  right  in  another  principle,  adopt- 
ed to  avoid  the  necessity  of  a  resort  to 
revolution.  In  other  wrords,  the  right  of 
revolution  is  in  our  Constitution  exalt- 
ed into  the  peaceful  principle  of  amend- 
ment. Instead,  therefore,  of  really 
being  denied,  the  right  of  revolution 
is,  indeed,  enlarged  and  consecrated  in 
our  system  of  government,  which  rests 
upon  that  right.  In  vindicating  and 
maintaining,  therefore,  that  system,  we 
vindicate  and  maintain  with  it  the 
right  of  revolution.  But  we  deny  any 
such  thing  as  a  right  of  revolution  for 
the  sole  sake  of  revolution  ;  because  it 
leads  to  anarchy.  We  deny  the  right 
of  revolution  for  the  sake  of  oppression  ; 
because  it  leads  to  absolutism.  Revo- 
lution in  the  interests  of  order,  justice, 
and  freedom,  we  hold  to  be  the  only 
right  worthy  of  the  name,  and  God 
help  our  nation  never  to  oppose  such  a 
revolution  ! 

Since  the  foregoing  was  written,  an 


article  in  Forager's  Magaeins,  for  last 
October,  has    fallen   under  the  writer's 

notice,  which  discusses  the  point  under 
Consideration,  and  expresses  similar 
views  with  those  here  stated.  An  ex- 
tract from  it  is  given  to  show  how  the 
question  is  viewed  from  a  British  stand- 
point : 

'The  principle  of  American  inde- 
pendence was,  that  when  a  considerable 
body  of  men  are  badly  governed  and  op- 
pressed by  a  government  under  which 
they  live,  they  have  a  right  to  resist  and 
withdraw  from  it;  and  unless  every- 
thing in  the  history  of  England  of 
which  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
boast,  from  Magna  Charta  to  the  Re- 
form Bill,  was  a  crime,  this  principle  is 
perfectly  true.  To  deny  to  the  United 
States,  as  most  of  our  public  writers 
did  deny  to  them,  the  right  of  putting 
down  resistance  not  justified  by  oppres- 
sion, and  to  impose  upon  them  the  duty 
of  submitting  at  once  to  any  resistance 
whatsoever,  whether  justified  or  not, 
was  equivalent  to  maintaining  that 
chronic  anarchy  was  the  only  state  of 
things  which  could  exist  in  North 
America.' 

It  is  refreshing  to  read  in  a  British 
periodical  so  clear  a  statement  of  this 
just  distinction.  We  cannot  forbear 
to  cite  another  extract  from  the  same 
article,  because  it  confirms  so  clearly 
the  argument  of  this  paper  : 

'  The  Dutch  fought  the  Spaniards  for 
their  hearths,  homes,  and  churches  ;  the 
French  fought  all  Europe  with  famine 
and  the  guillotine  behind  them,  and 
empire  and  plenty  in  front.  The  Eng- 
lish in  India  had  the  pride  of  superior 
race  and  the  memory  of  inexpiable 
injuries  to  urge  them  against  the  Se- 
poys ;  but  if  ever  a  nation  in  this  world 
sacrificed  itself  deliberately  and  man- 
fully to  an  idea,  this  has  been  the  case 
with  the  Americans.' 

What  is  this  idea  to  which  we  have 
thus  bravely  sacrificed  ourselves,  even 
a  phlegmatic  Englishman  being  the 
judge  ?  It  is  the  idea  of  the  nation — 
the  idea  that  the  nation  is  the  gift  of 
God,  to  be  cherished  and  defended  as  a 
sacred  trust ;  and  that  we  can  no  more 
rid  ourselves  of  its  obligations  than  we 
can  rid  ourselves  of  the  obligations  of 
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home  or  the  church.  To  the  reckless  litical  philosophy.  And,  secondly,  we 
assertion  of  those  who  say  that  the  contend  for  the  sacred  right  of  order, 
United  States  is,  in  this  war,  actuated  as  opposed  to  the  destructive  radicalism 
by  the  lust  for  power,  and  is  not  moved  of  revolution  for  the  sake  of  oppression 
by  the  inspiration  of  great  ideas,  we  and  not  in  the  name  of  liberty, 
oppose  the  foregoing  candid  statement  We  believe  that  our  nation  has  been 
of  a  third  party,  and  one  not  very  likely  born,  in  the  providence  of  God,  to  the 
to  be  prejudiced  in  our  favor.  It  is  the  magnificent  mission  of  developing  the 
testimony  of  an  unwilling  witness,  and  democratic  idea,  of  the  rule  of  the  peo- 
therefore  of  great  weight.  pie — the  idea  that  every  man  is  a  king, 
Summing  up  the  points  that  have  and  that  humanity  itself  is  royal  be- 
been  considered  in  this  paper,  it  seems  cause  made  in  the  image  of  God.  The 
clear  that  so  far  as  the  war  is  a  contest  nation  is  now  vindicating  that  mission 
for  ideas,  the  North,  standing  for  the  before  the  world.  In  the  success  of  it 
United  States,  has  the  right  of  it.  For,  all  the  great  ideas  that  cheer  on  our 
first,  we  contend  for  political  equality,  poor  humanity  in  its  toiling  march — 
the  grand  idea  of  the  age  and  the  ages ;  liberty,  justice,  political  order — con- 
comprehending  within  itself,  and  pre-  firmed  and  made  sure  by  a  government 
supposing,  as  a  logical  premise,  the  organized  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
grander  idea  of  liberty.  Thus  also  we  and  maintaining  them,  are  bound  up  ; 
vindicate  the  rights  of  man,  as  a  fact  of  and  with  that  mission  those  ideas,  as 
government  and  as  a  principle  of  po-  organized  powers,  must  live  or  die. 
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It  does  not  so  much  signify  what  a  tion  onward  one  step  at  least.  Before 
man  does  for  a  livelihood,  provided  he  our  Government  takes  hold  of  the  con- 
does  it  well.  The  people  must  sooner  dition  of  agriculture  in  the  United 
or  later  learn  this  catholic  doctrine,  or  States  as  a  state  measure,  and  even 
one  element  of  republicanism  will  never  after  it  comes  up  to  the  hour  when  we 
be  knit  into  our  character.  The  doing  shall  have  a  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
it  well  is  the  essential  point,  whether  Manufactures,  and  Commerce  in  the 
one  builds  a  ship  or  writes  a  poem,  cabinet,  after  the  manner  of  France, 
Does  the  American  farmer  do  his  work  Italy,  and  Prussia,  the  farmer  himself, 
well  ?  And,  if  not,  wherewith  shall  he  individually,  must  work  some  impor- 
be  advised,  persuaded,  encouraged,  and  tant  and  radical  changes  in  his  social 
taught  to  do  better  or  the  best  ?  and  industrial  polity,  and  prepare  him- 

It  is  estimated  that  three  fourths  of  self  for  the  generous  assistance  of  a  wise 
the  people  of  the  United  States  are  and  beneficent  Government, 
agriculturists,  and  nearly  all  the  rest  The  farmer  supports  every  other  ma- 
laborers  of  some  sort  dependent  upon  terial  interest.  Standing  upon  the 
them.  Every  economist  knows  that  the  primary  strata  of  civilization,  he  bears 
interests  of  agriculture,  manufactures,  on  his  broad  hands  and  stout  shoulders 
and  commerce  are  one  and  indivisible,  the  '  weight  of  mightiest  monarchies.' 
He  who  by  word  or  deed  helps  one,  Daniel  Webster  calls  him  '  the  founder 
helps  all,  and  thereby  moves  civiliza-  of  civilization.' 
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Is  it  at  all  necessary  thai  the  spring 

in  the  hills  should  be  cool,  clear,  and 
pure,  and  wind  its  way  over  a  granitic 
soil,  through  green  meadows,  beneath 
the  shading  forest,  into  a  sandy  basin, 
to  form  a  beautiful  lake  in  a  retired, 
rural  retreat  '{  If  so,  is  it  at  all  nece9- 
sar\  that  the  moral  virtues  of  the  found- 
ers of  society  should  be  duly  educated, 
cultured  into  the  soul,  leaving  the  im- 
press on  generation  after  generation, 
of  honor,  of  order,  of  manliness,  of 
thrift  ?  The  condition  of  the  farmers 
is  the  postulate  by  which  the  sagacious 
economist  will  foretell  the  future  pros- 
perity of  the  nation  they  represent. 
This  is  what  the  American  farmer 
should  have  presented  to  him  from 
every  stand-point.  It  is  lamentable  that 
this  vocation  should  be  so  sadly  repre- 
sented by  the  most  of  those  who  are 
engaged  in  it. 

This   occupation    of  farming  is  the 
noblest  work   which   can   engage   the 
attention    of    man.     Off    of  his    farm, 
whether  it  be  large  or  small,  the  farmer, 
by  diligent  and  intelligent  cultivation, 
can  gather  whatever  he  or  the  world 
needs  ;   what   the  world  needs  for  its 
manufactures  and  commerce  ;  what  he 
needs  for  his  personal  comfort,  pleas- 
ure, or  the  gratification  of  his  natural 
1 1  lies  ; — the  two  crops  which  furnish 
the   daily   bread   to  the  material   and 
spiritual    nature   of    man  ; — the  green 
fields,    than    which    nothing   is  more 
beautiful ;    the   sweet    song   of    birds, 
their  gay  plumage,  their  happy  con- 
ferences, their  winged  life,  making  me- 
lodious the  woods  and  fields ;  the  sky, 
ever  above  us,  ever  changing,  grand  at 
morning,  magnificent  at  evening,  hang- 
ing like  a  gracious  benediction  over  us ; 
the  flowers,  ever  opening  their  j)etals  to 
the  sun,  turning  their  beauty  on  the  air, 
to  delight,  instruct,  and  bless  mankind  ; 
— indulging  his  taste  for  art,  in  the  plan 
of  his  farm  and  buildings,  their  claims 
to  architectural  skill;  in  the  planting 
of  his  fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  '  in 
groves,  in  lines,  in  copses  ; '  in  the  form 
and    make    of    his    fishponds,    shady 
vol.  v. — 39 


walks,  grottos,  or  rural  seats  for  quiet 
resort  for  study,  comfort,  pleasure,  or 
rest. 

The  ancients  paid  great  attention  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  earth.  .Many  of 
the  best  men  of  Greece  were  agricul- 
turists. Mind  was  given  to  it,  and 
great  progress  was  made;  in  the  im- 
provement of  implements ;  in  the  meth- 
od of  cultivation,  and  in  the  additional 
yield  of  their  farms.  The  Romans  con- 
tinued for  a  long  period  to  improve  on 
the  state  of  agriculture  as  they  received 
it  from  the  Grecians,  until  the  politi- 
cal condition  of  their  country  de- 
stroyed all  freedom  and  independence 
of  action  and  thought.  The  best  and 
greatest  men  of  all  ages  and  countries, 
statesmen,  scholars,  kings,  and  presi- 
dents, have  loved  it,  followed  it,  and 
labored  for  its  advancement,  Do  noble 
minds  stoop  to  ignoble  vocations,  and 
become  identified  with  them  i  This 
nation,  not  yet  a  century  old,  can  boast, 
as  among  the  statesmen-farmers,  of 
Washington,  Adams,  Jefferson,  Patrick 
Henry,  Franklin,  Jackson,  Calhoun, 
Clay,  and  Webster,  and  many  other-, 
the  least  of  whose  greatness  of  character 
was  not  that  they  loved  nature,  or  knew 
the  charm  of  agricultural  pursuits. 
The  occupation  has  become  sanctified 
by  their  devotion  to  it. 

We  all  knowr  the  sympathy  and  love 
of  the  late  lamented  Prince  Albert  for 
the  vocation  of  farming,  and  the  liber- 
ality with  which,  on  his  model  farm, 
experiments  were  verified  which  in  any 
manner  might  contribute  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  farmer.  He  even  entered 
the  lists  for  the  prize  for  the  best  stock 
at  the  yearly  exhibitions  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society.  There  is  some- 
thing very  suggestive  of  nobility  in 
this  vocation  of  farming,  when  the 
brightest  intellects  of  the  nation  bow 
in  homage  to  the  strength  of  mother 
earth,  and  seek  by  severe  thought, 
study,  and  experiment,  to  assist  a  fur- 
ther yield  of  her  kindly  fruits,  or  per- 
suade her  to  bestow  a  portion  of  her 
bounties,  so  long  withheld,  upon   the 
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wooing  husbandman.  It  marks  agri- 
culture as  the  hrst  and  highest  calling 
for  the  development  in  the  highest  de- 
gree of  the  nation  and  of  mankind. 

Every  man  may  have  his  plot  of 
ground,  in  the  cultivation  and  adorn- 
ment of  which  he  may  realize  the  pleas- 
ure which  accompanies  the  calling  of 
amateur  farmer,  horticulturist,  or  florist, 
in  which  he  is  in  constant  communica- 
tion with  nature  and  her  beauty.  '  In  it 
there  is  no  corruption,  but  rather  good- 
ness.' 

How  kindly  nature  seems  to  have 
dealt  with  some  of  the  old  farmers 
who  even  now  tread  the  broad  earth,  be- 
loved and  reverenced  by  all  who  know 
them  !  What  simplicity  and  purity 
of  speech ;  what  honesty  of  manner ; 
what  kind  dispositions ;  what  charity 
of  judgment;  what  tenderness  of  heart; 
what  nobility  of  soul  seem  to  have  con- 
centrated in  each  one  of  them  !  They 
are  the  gifts  of  nature,  gathered,  devel- 
oped, interpreted,  personified  in  man. 
They  are  our  aristocracy.  From  them 
through  generation  after  generation 
shall  flow  the  pure  blood  of  the  best 
men  in  republican  America.  Ages 
hence,  the  children  who  enjoy  the  priv- 
ileges of  this  republic,  and  endeavor  to 
trace  their  lineage  through  history  to 
find  the  fountain  of  their  present  Amer- 
ican stock,  will  as  surely  meet  with  no 
unpleasant  encounter,  nor  be  compelled 
to  forego  the  search  from  fear  of  morti- 
fication, as  they  trace  their  family  line 
through  long  generations  of  intelligent 
American  farmers.  Superficial  '  Young 
America '  and  '  our  best  society '  may 
smirk,  snicker,  sneer,  and  live  on, 
slaves  to  fashion  and  the  whims  of 
Mrs.  Grundy,  in  their  fancied  secure 
social  position  for  all  time.  But  ere 
long  the  balance  of  man's  better  judg- 
ment, the  best  society  of  great  men, 
and  representatives  for  history  of  a 
great  people,  will  weigh  in  opposite 
scales  the  artificialities,  the  formalities, 
the  selfishness  of  popular  social  circles, 
against  the  honesty,  the  naturalness,  the 
simplicity,  the  worth  of  the  practical 


lovers  of  nature ;  and  the  result  shall  be 
the  inscription  upon  the  wall  which 
made  their  prototypes  of  old  tremble, 
reflecting  upon  them  also  its  ghostly 
and  terrific  glare.  Were  it  not  for  the 
infusion  almost  constantly  going  on, 
from  the  country,  of  fresh  blood  into 
the  veins  of  the  diseased  body  politic 
in  our  largest  cities,  destruction,  dis- 
grace, and  financial  ruin  would  early 
mark  the  spot  where  once  flourished  a 
proud  and  sinful  people. 

In  farming,  man  has  to  do  with  na- 
ture. Out  of  doors  he  spends  the  great- 
er portion  of  his  life.  His  intelligent 
eye  takes  in  the  beautiful  objects  of 
land  and  sky,  sea  and  mountain  ;  his 
refined  ear,  by  practice  and  cultivation, 
delights  in  the  exquisite  harmony  of 
the  birds,  the  music  of  the  wind,  the 
murmuring  of  the  sea,  the  sighing  amid 
the  forests  ; — the  beauty  of  the  flowers, 
springing  in  the  utmost  profusion  at 
his  feet — peeping  at  early  spring  from 
beneath  the  lately  fallen  snow,  an  ear- 
nest that  life  yet  remains  under  the 
clods  of  apparently  exhausted  nature 
— their  continued  offerings  through  the 
long  and  sultry  days  of  summer  ;  the 
trees  putting  on  their  rich  and  glowing 
robes  at  autumn,  ripening  for  their 
restoration  to  the  bosom  which  gave 
them  life  and  which  yielded  them  to 
us  for  a  season,  clothing  all  the  hills, 
valleys,  and  mountains  with  the  gor- 
geous colors  from  '  nature's  royal  labor- 
atory.' Who  can  say  this  beauty  and 
this  pleasure  are  for  nought  ?  The  intel- 
ligence which  observes  and  loves  these 
sights  hesitates  not,  nor  can  it  be  de- 
terred from  reflecting  upon  their  Source. 
The  farmer,  turning  the  sod  with  the 
plough,  and  dropping  the  grain  into 
the  newly  turned  furrow,  expects  life 
amid  the  decay  of  the  clod.  The  favor- 
able sunshine  and  shower,  the  gentle 
dews  and  heat  of  summer  bring  forth, 
after  a  partial  decay  of  the  seed,  the 
blade,  the  ear,  and  after  that  the  full 
corn  in  the  ear.  The  perfume  of  the 
newly  turned  earth  exhilarates  and  re- 
freshes the  spirits  of  the  laborer  and 
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what  appears  the  hardest  work  be- 
comes a  welcome  task.  Toil  here  lias 
its  immediate  recompense.  Always 
peaceful,  always  contented  and  cheer- 
ful, always  kind,  there  is  no  want  of 
companions  whose  presence  is  delight- 
ful and  never  burdensome.  The  oriole, 
the  swallow,  the  sparrow,  the  cawing 
crow,  the  chipmuck,  or  the  squirrel 
will  not  desert  him.  lie  can  always 
rely  upon  their  presence  while  engaged 
in  the  necessary  preparation  for  the  har- 
vest. The  flowers  are  with  him.  and 
the  perfume  from  the  blossoms  in  the 
fields  and  orchard  will  fall  like  incense 
upon  his  receptive  spirit.  His  thoughts 
will  turn  involuntarilv  to  the  Origin  of 
all  Good,  from  which  have  come  to  him, 
in  so  great  abundance,  the  favorable 
conditions  for  happiness  and  peace. 

Contemplating  in  silence  and  alone, 
away  from  the  distractions  of  busy  life 
in  cities,  the  disappointments  of  poli- 
tics, and  the  petty  disturbances  and. 
quarrels  of  a  more  crowded  existence, 
his  thoughts  become  pure,  holy,  and 
sacred. 

The  tree  grows  slowly  but  surely 
beside  his  door,  under  whose  shadows 
he  has  rested  at  the  close  of  the  sum- 
mer's day,  and,  with  his  family  about 
him,  reflected  upon  his  finished  labors, 
and  planned  the  work  for  to-morrow. 
The  wonderful  power  of  the  Creator, 
and  the  matchless  argument  for  His 
existence,  as  displayed  in  the  beauty 
of  the  heavens,  are  spread  before  him. 
Its  presence  is  a  blessing  to  him.  This 
tree,  a  century  ago  the  tiny  seed  of  the 
beautiful  elm,  which  floated  j)erhaps  on 
some  zephyr,  or,  tossed,  by  some  sum- 
mer gale,  dropped  noiselessly  into  its 
cradle  at  this  door — fortune  favored, 
its  growth,  and  protected  it  from  the 
injuries  of  chance  or  intent.  It  pa- 
tiently grew  and  spread  its  hospitable 
arms,  as  if  to  embrace  the  surrounding 
neighborhood,  and  is  now  a  protection 
and  safeguard,  a  blessing  and  a  con- 
tinued promise  of  the  watchfulness  and 
care  of  the  Father.  This  honest,  "rate- 
ful,  simple  soul  has  learned  from  it  the 


beauty  of  a  patient  spirit.  It  has  been 
always  to  him  the  generous  companion 
of  his  weary  moments,  nivcr  failing 
to  return  at  spring  the  beaut}  so  ruth- 
lessly torn  at  autumn  ;  rendering  to  his 
just  soul  the  contentment  of  the  well- 
doer in  this  world's  works,  yet  -till 
progressing,  growing,  and  enlarging  in 
its  sphere  of  usefulness  and  trust. 

The  regularity  in  the  procession  of 
the  seasons,  the  dependence  and  faith 
inculcated  by  their  never-failing  return 
of  the  bounties  asked  of  them  for  his 
proper  observance  of  their  demands, 
have  rendered  order  a  controlling  power 
with  him,  and  punctuality  has  become 
a  virtue. 

The  large  independence  of  the  con- 
cerns of  men  has  not  made  him  auto- 
cratic in  manner,  nor  indifferent  to 
progress  in  the  condition  of  mankind. 
Faithful  to  the  duties  of  the  good  citi- 
zen, and, to  himself,  he  has  not  forgot- 
ten his  moral  duties  toward  the  social 
polity,  and  neither  state,  nor  church, 
nor  school,  nor  family,  but  feels  the  in- 
fluence of  his  tender  care.  Health  has 
been  always  with  him  and  on  his  side. 
Cleanliness  is  throughout  his  house- 
hold, and  scrupulous  care  of  the  man- 
ners, neatness,  and  thrift  which  make 
a  good  farmer's  home  so  cheerful,  is 
his. 

Such  is  the  intelligent,  patient,  thor- 
ough cultivator  of  the  soil.  Is  there 
not  a  nobility  of  nature  in  it,  far  Bur- 
passing  that  which  the  false  standard 
of  society  gives  to  man  ?  What  profes- 
sion, business,  or  vocation  of  any  sort 
engaged  in  by  man,  carries  in  its  legiti- 
mate course  these  joys,  this  peacet'ul- 
ness,  this  hope  ?  Here  are  not  the 
anxieties,  nor  perplexities,  nor  fears, 
nor  losses  attendant  upon  the  occupa- 
tions in  the  more  crowded  haunts  of 
business.  Plenty  fills  his  garners  ;  hap- 
piness attends  his  footsteps ;  peace 
crowns  his  life. 

We  would  that  this  good  soul  might 
truly  represent  every  farmer  on  our 
soil.  We  are  compelled  to  acknowl- 
edge the  shortcomings  of  this  class  of 
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persons,  upon  whom  so  much  depends, 
and,  by  showing  in  which  direction 
their  prominent  faults  lie,  endeavor  to 
persuade  them  to  accept  a  better  stand- 
ing in  the  social  state,  where  they  are 
so  much  needed. 

A  man  shows  in  his  daily  acts  the 
early  education  of  his  home.  The  im- 
pressions there  made  upon  him  in  his 
young  and  growing  life  are  proverb- 
ially deep  and  abiding.  The  circum- 
stances which  develop  the  character 
of  the  good  farmer  in  one  town,  are  the 
circumstances  which  develop  the  good 
farmer  wheresoever  he  may  be ;  but 
the  circumstances  which  make  so  many 
of  our  farmers  at  this  day,  coarse  in 
speech,  vulgar  in  manners,  untidy  in 
dress  and  in  the  arrangement  of  their 
farms  and  their  habitations,  ignorant, 
thoughtless,  thriftless,  indifferent,  waste- 
ful, lazy,  are  not  arbitrary  circumstances, 
but  pliant  and  yielding,  willing  instru- 
ments, in  the  hands  of  good  workmen, 
to  raise,  elevate,  and  instruct  all  who 
can  be  brought  within  their  influence. 

The  agriculturist  who  combines 
with  his  knowledge  and  skill  in  farm- 
ing a  refined  taste  for  the  simple  ele- 
gancies which  may  form  a  part  and 
parcel  of  every  well-ordered  homestead, 
will  often  grieve  at  the  neglect,  indo- 
lence, and  ignorance,  shown  by  the 
too  sad  condition  of  many  of  our  so- 
called  American  farms. 

The  farmhouse  of  this  waste  place 
we  call  a  farm,  is  located  as  near  as  pos- 
sible to  the  dusty  highway  which  passes 
through  the  country.  Unpainted,  or 
unwhitewashed,  without  a  front  fence, 
Without  shade  trees  or  flowers  near  it, 
or  by  it,  it  stands  like  a  grim  and  som- 
bre sentinel,  guarding  a  harsh  and 
lonely  existence,  at  once  a  prophecy 
and  a  warning.  There  is  no  home  feel- 
ing in  it.  Everything  connected  with 
the  internal  movements  or  the  external 
management  of  the  place  is  in  full  view : 
the  woodpile  with  its  chips  scattered 
about  over  a  radius  of  fifty  yards ;  a 
number  of  old,  castaway,  and  con- 
demned vehicles  Jie  where  they  were 


left  after  their  last  use  ;  mounds  of  rub- 
bish and  old  brushwood,  weeds,  soiled 
clothing,  farming  tools,  and  imple- 
ments of  husbandry,  are  here  and  there, 
uncared  for,  unnoticed,  and  neglected. 
The  poultry,  pigs,  and  cattle  he  pos- 
sesses, wander  about  the  door,  at  once 
front  and  rear,  or,  unobstructed  by  any 
serviceable  fence,  trespass  upon  the 
newly  planted  field  or  unmown  mead- 
ows, getting  such  living  as  fortune 
places  in  their  way.  The  barn  may 
be  without  doors,  the  barnyard  without 
a  gate  or  bars,  and  in  full  view  from 
every  passer  by.  The  sty  and  the  house 
drain — in  fact,  every  necessary  out- 
building— is  in  plain  sight  to  the  pub- 
lic, on  the  sunny  side  of  the  house,  or  as 
near  the  front  of  it  as  is  possible  for  cir- 
cumstances to  permit.  The  airs  of 
summer  and  of  autumn  come  to  the  de- 
lighted senses  of  the  residents  '  impreg- 
nated with  the  incense  '  of  these  sweet 
surroundings,  which,  like  Gray's  unseen 
flower,  are  not  destined 
<  To  waste  their  sweetness  on  the  desert  air.' 

And  who  are  the  delighted  occu- 
pants of  this  charming  spot  ?  The  ex- 
ternal apppearance  and  condition  of 
things  too  sadly  betray  their  character. 
The  man  is  coarse  and  vulgar  in  speech 
and  in  manners;  untidy,  careless,  and 
uncleanly  in  person  and  dress ;  ignorant, 
lazy,  and  perhaps  intemperate,  with  no 
thought  beyond  the  gratification  of  his 
bodily  wants  and  desires.  Slang  words 
and  obscene  are  his  daily  vocabulary ; 
selfishness  his  best-developed  trait,  and 
want  the  only  incentive  for  his  labor. 
His  partner  is  like  unto  him,  or  worse, 
either  by  nature  or  association.  With- 
out taste,  modesty,  good  sense,  or  nat- 
ural refinement,  she  accompanies  her 
dear  Silas  in  his  round  of  life,  sympa- 
thizing in  his  lowness,  his  common  feel- 
ings, and  his  common  complaints- 
slatternly  in  her  dress,  rude  in  speech, 
coarse  in  manner,  slovenly  in  her  house- 
hold duties.  These  two  creatures,  with 
their  children,  too  often  call  themselves 
farmers,  agriculturists,  or  tillers  of  the 
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soil.  The  poet  Gowper  well  describes 
them  in  his  poem  representing  k  the 
country  boors'  gathered  together  at 
tithing  time  at  the  residence  of  their 
country  parson. 

These  thriftless  people  complain  that 
they  can  make  no  money  on  their 
farms,  and  hut  barely  a  living;  and  for 
the  very  good  reason  that  the  man  or 
woman  who  attempts  to  carry  on  a  farm 
in  this  way  through  the  year  deserves 
no  money  or  profit,  nor  barely  a  living 
from  such  a  method  of  work. 

He  was  born  here.  The  new  soil,  at 
the  time  his  father  purchased  it,  gave 
him  a  living,  and  a  good  one,  too  ;  but 
this  heir  to  the  ancestral  acres  unfor- 
tunately married  the  slatternly  daugh- 
ter of  a  loafing  neighbor,  and  their  con- 
servatism will  not  allow  them  to  vary 
from  the  track  of  cultivation  so  well 
worn  by  his  father,  and  forbids  his 
learning  any  other  methods,  or  accept- 
ing any  new  ideas  from  any  source, 
though  they  may  be  sustained  in  the 
practical  advantage  gained  thereby  by 
the  most  successful  farmers  in  his  town, 
and.  may  be  learned  any  time  from  the 
weekly  agricultural  gazette  published 
at  the  capital  of  his  State. 

Book  farming  he  scouts.  The  books 
upon  agriculture,  which  every  good 
farmer  should  read  and  study,  and 
prove,  will  cost  him  perhaps  ten  dol- 
lars. By  them  his  farm  shall  become 
his  pride,  his  support,  his  wealth.  But 
this  dull  man  cannot,  or  will  not,  learn 
that  in  the  dreaminess  of  his  hum- 
drum life,  passed  for  thirty  years  or 
more  upon  his  farm,  capital,  industry, 
science,  thought,  and  study  have  been 
at  work,  and  everything  has  been  done, 
thus  far,  which  can  be  done  to  make 
the  earth  more  gladsome,  and  the  hearts 
of  the  children  of  men  more  thankful 
to  the  Giver  and  Bestower  of  all  our 
blessings.  Away,  then,  with  this  cant, 
prejudice,  and  sneering  about  '  book 
farming.'  As  well  cry  out  against  book 
geography,  or  book  philosophy,  or 
book  history,  or  book  law.  Chemistry, 
botany,    entomology,     and    pomology 


unite  the  results  of  their  researches  in 

their  various  directions,  and,  w  hile  seek- 
ing apparently  different  ends,  yet  con- 
verge toward  the  grand  centre  of  a 
systematic  and  scientific  agriculture. 

This  laggard  has  not  yet  learned  that 
it  is  his  business  and  duty  to  cultivate 
the  earth,  and  not  exhaust  it;  to  get 
two  blades  of  grass  this  year  where  but 
one  blade  grew  before  ;  to  gat  her  thirty 
bushels  of  corn  from  the  acre  which 
produced  but  twenty  bushels  last  year; 
to  shear  three  pounds  of  wool  off  the 
sheep  which  five  years  ago  <••'■•• 
two  pounds,  and  so  on.  lie  thinks  to 
see  how  near  the  agricultural  wind  he 
can  move  and  his  sails  not  shake,  or 
with  how  little  labor  he  can  carry  his 
farm  through  the  year  and  not  starve. 
The  poverty  of  the  whole  establish- 
ment, man  and  wife,  and  children,  and 
stock,  their  uncleanliness  and  unhealth- 
fulness,  are  but  the  just  results  of  such 
a  mode  of  living.  They  have  their  de- 
serts. '  Ye  cannot  gather  grapes  of 
thorns,  nor  figs  of  thistles.' 

This  illustration  may  seem  exagger- 
ated, the  example  too  extreme.  We 
would  that  its  semblance  could  not  be 
seen  in  all  wide  America. 

What  power,  what  influences,  or 
what  teachings  will  work  the  change 
in  the  habits  of  life  of  those  who  thus 
pretend  to  cultivate  the  earth  ?  What 
shall  bring  them  to  a  clearer  realization 
of  their  j3osition,  their  duties,  their 
opportunities,  their  prospects?  This 
lethargy  of  ignorance,  indifference,  and 
laziness  must  be  shaken  off  and  laid 
aside  in  the  immediate  future,  by  study 
and  education,  by  active  interest  and 
participation  in  every  discovery  or  in- 
vention which  benefits  agriculture  ;  by 
the  exercise  of  sound  judgment  in  the 
choice  of  stock  or  crops  for  the  farm  ; 
by  economy  in  the  disposition  of  every- 
thing available  upon  the  estate  which 
may  be  brought  into  profitable  employ; 
by  thrift  in  every  operation  which  con- 
cerns the  success  of  the  vocation  as  till- 
ers of  the  soil,  and  by  temperance  and 
frugality  in  the  habits  and  character 
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of  the  family  living.  '  Concentrate 
your  labor,  not  scatter  it ;  estimate  duly 
the  superior  profit  of  a  little  farm  well 
tilled,  over  a  great  farm  half  cultivated 
and  half  manured,  overrun  with  weeds, 
and  scourged  with  exhausting  crops : 
so  we  shall  fill  our  barns,  double  the 
winter  fodder  for  our  cattle  and  sheep, 
by  the  products  of  these  waste  mead- 
ows. Thus  shall  our  cultivation  be- 
come like  that  of  England,  more  sys- 
tematic, scientific,  and  exact.' 

An  Englishman  belies  one  of  the  best 
traits  of  his  national  character  if  he 
denies  himself  all  participation  in  rural 
life.  It  is  a  part  of  greatness  to  seek  a 
gratification  of  this  innate  longing  for 
'  the  pursuit  which  is  most  conducive  to 
virtue  and  happiness.'  Edmund  Burke, 
the  patriotic  and  most  philosophical 
statesman  of  England,  writing  to  a 
friend  in  1798,  says  : 

'  I  have  just  made  a  push,  with  all 
I  could  collect  of  my  own  and  the  aid 
of  my  friends,  to  cast  a  little  root  in 
the  country.  I  have  purchased  about 
six  hundred  acres  of  land  in  Bucking- 
hamshire, about  twenty-four  miles  from 
London.  It  is  a  place  exceedingly 
pleasant,  and  I  propose,  God  willing, 
to  become  a  farmer  in  good  earnest.' 

Great  skill,  ingenuity,  and  success 
in  cattle  breeding,  and  in  drainage, 
have  resulted,  in  England,  from  a  long 
series  of  experiments,  extending  through 
many  years ;  and  great  and  wonderful 
progress  in  the  discovery  and  analysis 
of  soils  and  manures.  The  scientific 
men  of  France  and  Germany  have  also 
added  much  to  this  invaluable  informa- 
tion of  how  to  get  more  bread  and  meat 
from  the  earth,  and  do  much,  in  their 
researches  in  the  direction  of  pomology 
and  entomology,  to  increase  the  agri- 
cultural knowledge  of  the  world.  Amer- 
ica gladly  tenders  her  most  gracious 
homage  to  these  devoted  men,  and  has- 
tens to  add  her  leaf  to  the  chaplet 
which  binds  their  brow.  It  is  to  their 
persistent  efforts,  to  their  unshaken 
faith,  that  '  agriculture  has  become  ele- 
vated to  the  dignity  of  a  science.' 


This  vocation  of  farming  in  good 
earnest,  with  success  and  profit,  is  not 
fun,  but  downright  work.  It  is  work, 
but  no  more  persistent,  constant,  studi- 
ous, or  thoughtful  than  that  which  is 
demanded  by  any  of  the  other  call- 
ings in  life,  none  of  which  has  or  can 
have  such  delightful  compensations 
as  this.  Careful  experiments  should 
be  made  in  chemistry,  analyzing  there- 
by each  germ,  plant,  flower,  and 
fruit  into  its  component  parts ;  an- 
alyzing the  soil  of  our  farms,  and 
learning  thereby  its  various  wants,  its 
value,  and  what  crop  it  will  best  sup- 
port, and  of  which  it  will  give  the 
largest  yield ;  teaching  us  what  ma- 
nures are  the  most  valuable,  how  pre- 
pared, and  how  to  be  used  for  the 
greatest  profit.  Botany  and  entomology 
can  unite  their  labors  and  discover  the 
germs  and  development  of  our  grasses, 
and  the  insects  which  feed  upon  and 
destroy  them ;  ornithology  will  teach 
us  the  habits  of  birds,  and  their  value 
to  us  as  protectors  of  our  gardens  and 
fields ;  and  pomology  will  instruct  us  in 
the  culture  of  fruit.  Thus  shall  science 
and  philosophy  enlarge  their  duties 
and  help  the  farmer  in  his  devotion  to 
his  noble  work.  The  public  press  shall 
herald  far  and  wide  each  new  discov- 
ery, each  new  suggestion,  and  the  re- 
sults of  each  new  experiment,  not  in 
the  technical  language  of  the  schools, 
but  clothed  in  the  simplest  vernacular, 
which  alone  can  make  such  study  val- 
uable to  practical  men. 

Heretofore  too  much  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  '  bread-producing  ca- 
pacity '  of  our  country,  to  the  neglect 
of  its  as  necessary  '  meat-producing  ca- 
pacity.' Hence  much  of  our  best  bread- 
producing  soil  is  becoming  exhausted. 
The  old  tenants  are  leaving  their  once 
fertile  fields,  now  poor  in  soil  yielding 
comparatively  nothing,  and  are  emi- 
grating to  the  West,  beyond  the  banks 
of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  rivers, 
trusting  that  the  natural  richness  of  the 
'  new  hunting  grounds  '  they  seek  and 
find  is  inexhaustible.     This  policy  has 
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made  barren  most  of  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  has  began  to  tell  sadly,  in 
the  diminished  crops,  upon  the  Panning 
districts  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  the  Other 
near  Western  States. 

To  be  the  successful  introducer  in  a 
new  country  of  a  new  and  improved 
breed  of  cattle,  requires  capital,  sound 
judgment,  study,  and  patient  toil.  Much 
must  be  considered  with  reference  to  the 
peculiarities  of  the  soil  and  climate,  and 
of  the  animals,  with  regard  to  the  object 
for  which  they  are  needed,  whether  the 
dairy,  the  plough,  or  the  shambles. 
Happily,  America  is  not  without  men 
Whose  wealth,  intelligence,  tastes,  and 
sagacity  have  enabled  them  to  perceive 
our  present  wants  in  this  respect,  and 
who  have  assisted  in  preparing  for 
them.  The  great  wealth  of  these  gen- 
tlemen has  been  well  expended  in  the 
outlay  and  risk  attending  the  extensive 
and  valuable  importations  of  the  best 
breeding  cattle  and  sheep  which  they 
have  made  into  this  country  from  time 
to  time  from  England  and  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe.  We  are  already  reap- 
ing the  advantages  of  the  presence  of 
the  valuable  animals  embraced  in  these 
numerous  importations.  Scattered  as 
they  are  throughout  the  country,  infus- 
ing the  best  blood  of  Europe's  choicest 
stock  into  our  '  natives,1  they  so  im- 
prove our  cattle  and  sheep  as  to  raise 
them  to  the  highest  degree  of  excel- 
lence and  value.  It  is  a  circumstance 
of  which  every  American  may  be 
proud,  that  Mr.  Thome  has  been  so 
successful  in  breeding,  from  his  import- 
ed stock,  cattle  which  he  has  sent  to 
England,  and  which  have  there  borne 
off  the  prize  as  the  best  breeders  in  the 
world. 

There  are  no  indigenous  breeds  of 
either  cattle  or  sheep  in  this  country. 
The  only  animals  of  the  bovine  race 
found  here  when  this  continent  was 
discovered  were  the  buffalo  and  the 
musk  ox.  The  '  natives  '  are  a  hetero- 
geneous mixture  of  various  breeds,  in- 
troduced from  time  to  time  for  differ- 
ent purposes,  and  allowed  to  cross  and 


recross.  lue.d  in-and-in,  and  mingle 

chance  or  convenience  dictated.  The 
cattle  and  sheep  were  procured  at  dif- 
ferent times  from  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope, from  England,  and  the  Spanish 
West  Indies,  to  supply  the  present 
wants  of  labor  and  food.  The  tir-t 
cattle  brought  here  are  said  to  have 
been  introduced  by  Columbus.  The 
Spaniards  afterward  brought  over 
others,  from  whence  no  doubt  sprang 
the  wild  cattle  of  Texas  and  California. 
About  the  year  155:5,  the  Portuguese; 
took  cattle  to  Newfoundland,  of 
which,  however,  no  traces  now  remain; 
and  in  the  year  1G00,  Norman  cattle 
were  brought  into  Canada.  In  the 
year  1611,  Sir  Thomas  Gates  brought 
from  Devonshire  and  Hertfordshire  one 
hundred  head  of  cattle  into  Jamestown; 
and  thirteen  years  later,  Thomas  Wins- 
low  imported  a  bull  and  three  heifers 
into  Massachusetts.  Thus  was  begun 
the  importation  of  cattle  for  service 
and  food  into  this  country,  which  has 
continued  to  this  day,  not  always,  how- 
ever, with  the  just  discrimination  as  to 
the  geographical  and  climatic  peculiari- 
ties of  the  different  animals  which  was 
and  is  necessary  for  the  highest  success 
of  the  movement.  Happily,  the  various 
agricultural  societies  and  publications, 
contributed  to  and  supported  by  our 
most  intelligent  farmers,  are  diffusing 
wider  and  wider,  each  year,  more  scien- 
tific and  thorough  notions  upon  this 
subject  of  breeding,  among  our  agricul- 
tural citizens.  An  admirable  and  care- 
fully written  article  upon  '  Select 
Breeds  of  Cattle  and  their  Adaptation 
to  the  United  States,'  appeared  in  the 
United  States  Patent  Office  Report  for 
1861,  to  which  we  would  call  our  read- 
ers' attention.  It  should  be  studied  by 
every  person  interested  in  the  economi- 
cal prosperity  of  our  country.  It  con- 
veys, in  a  simple  and  perspicuous  style, 
the  results  of  the  various  experiments 
in  breeding,  in  both  England  and  Amer- 
ica,  which  latterly  have  become  so  ju- 
dicious and  accurate  as  to  be  now  almost 
based  upon  principle.     Hereafter  there 
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will  be  no  apology,  but  that  of  stupid- 
ity and  ignorance,  for  the  farmers  who 
neglect  the  most  obvious  rules  of  suc- 
cess in  their  occupation.  The  idea, 
now  become  well  known,  must  become 
a  fact  with  them,  and  they  must  raise 
no  more  poor  horses  or  cattle  or  sheep, 
because  it  costs  no  more  to  raise  good 
ones,  which  are  much  more  profitable  ei- 
ther for  the  dairy,  for  service,  or  for  meat. 

'  Animals  are  to  be  looked  upon  as 
machines  for  converting  herbage  into 
money,'  says  Daniel  Webster.  '  The 
great  fact  to  be  considered  is,  how  can 
we  manage  our  farms  so  as  to  produce 
the  largest  crops,  and  still  keep  up  the 
condition  of  our  land,  and,  if  possible, 
place  it  in  course  of  gradual  improve- 
ment ?  The  success  must  depend  in  a 
great  degree  upon  the  animals  raised 
and  supported  on  the  farm.' 

It  is  auspicious  for  our  country  that 
the  interest  in  sheep  raising  is  becom- 
ing wider  and  deeper.  '  The  value  of 
wool  imported  into  the  United  States, 
in  1861  was  nearly  five  millions  of  dol- 
lars. The  value  of  imported  manufac- 
tured woollen  goods  was  more  than 
twenty-eight  millions  of  dollars,  less 
by  nearly  ten  millions  of  dollars  than 
the  importations  of  1860.  Taking  the 
last  three  years  as  a  basis  of  calcula- 
tion, we  have  had  an  annual  importa- 
tion of  from  thirty-five  to  forty-five 
millions  of  pounds  of  manufactured 
and  unmanufactured  wool,  being  the 
product  of  thirteen  millions  of  sheep.' 
The  annual  increase  of  population  in 
the  United  States  requires  the  wool 
from  more  than  three  million  sheep. 
There  is  an  annual  deficiency  of  wool 
of  from  forty  to  fifty  millions  of  pounds, 
so  there  need  be  no  fear  of  glutting  the 
market  by  our  own  production.  The 
investigation  might  be  extended  much 
farther.  It  remains  for  the  farmers 
and  legislators  to  see  to  it  that  we  re- 
ceive no  detriment  by  the  long  contin- 
uance of  this  home  demand  without 
the  home  supply.  The  instrument  is  in 
their  own  hands. 

Our  farmers  must  teach  their  children 


the  potential  influence  of  kindness  to 
dumb  animals  and  to  birds.  By  it 
they  will  conquer  what  of  viciousness, 
ugliness,  or  wildness  is  often  the  char- 
acter of  their  beasts  of  burden ;  and 
they  will  find,  by  the  almost  total  eradi- 
cation of  the  destructive  flies  and  in- 
sects which  are  the  scourge  of  their 
crops,  the  value  of  the  lives  of  birds 
and  toads  to  their  farms.  Setting  aside 
for  the  present  the  consideration  of  the 
moral  virtues  which  are  thus  inculcat- 
ed, and  which  are  so  consistent  with  a 
proper  devotion  to  this  '  benign  art  of 
peace,'  we  mention  a  few  facts  which 
carry  the  argument  for  their  worth  in 
themselves. 

The  birds  and  toads  devour  insects, 
worms,  and  grubs,  and  wherever  they 
are  absent,  grubs,  worms,  and  insects 
are  greatly  multiplied,  and  the  crops 
suffer.  The  harvests  of  France,  in 
1861,  suffered  so  by  the  ravages  of  the 
insects  which  it  is  the  function  of  cer- 
tain birds  to  destroy,  that  the  subject 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  Government, 
and  a  commission  was  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  matter  and  report  what 
legislation  was  expedient.  The  com- 
mission had  the  aid  of  the  experience 
of  the  best  naturalists  of  France,  M.  St. 
Hilaire,  M.  Prevost,  and  others.  Their 
preliminary  report  gives  three  classifi- 
cations of  birds :  First,  those  which 
live  exclusively  upon  insects  and  grubs ; 
second,  those  which  live  partly  upon 
grubs  and  partly  upon  grain,  doing 
some  damage,  but  providing  an  abun- 
dant compensation ;  third,  the  birds 
of  prey,  which  are  excepted  from  the 
category  of  benefactors,  and  are  pro- 
nounced to  be  noxious,  inasmuch  as 
they  live  mostly  upon  the  smaller  birds. 
If  the  arrangements  of  nature  were  left 
wholly  undisturbed,  the  result  would 
be  a  wholesome  equilibrium  of  destruc- 
tion. The  birds  would  kill  so  many 
insects  that  the  insects  could  not  kill 
too  many  plants.  One  class  is  a  match 
for  the  other.  A  certain  insect  was 
found  to  lay  two  thousand  eggs,  but  a 
single    tomtit  was  found  to   eat  two 
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hundred  thousand  6gg8  B  year.  A 
swallow  devours  about  live  hundred 
insects  a  day,  eggs  and  all.  A  spar- 
row's nest  in  the  city  of  Paris  was 
found  to  contain  seven  hundred  pairs 
of  the  upper  wings  of  cockchafers.  It 
is  easy  to  B6€  what  an  excess  of  insect 
life  is  produced  when  a  counterpoise 
like  this  is  withdrawn  ;  and  the  statis- 
tics collected  show  clearly  to  what  au 
extent  the  balance  of  nature  has  been 
disturbed.  Thus  the  value  of  wheat 
destroyed  in  a  single  season,  in  one  de- 
partment of  the  east  of  France,  by  the 
cicidomiffie,  has  been  estimated  at  eight 
hundred  thousand  dollars. 

The  cause  of  this  is  very  soon  told. 
The  French  eat  the  birds.  The  com- 
missioners, in  their  report,  present  some 
curious  statistics  respecting  the  extent 
to  which  the  destruction  of  birds  in 
France  has  of  late  been  carried.  They 
state  '  that  there  are  great  numbers  of 
professional  huntsmen,  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  kill  from  one  hundred  to  two 
hundred  birds  daily  ;  a  single  child  has 
been  known  to  conic  home  at  night 
with  one  hundred  birds'  eggs ;  and  it 
is  also  calculated  and  reported  that 
the  number  of  birds1  eggs  destroyed 
annually  in  France  is  between  eighty 
millions  and  one  liundred  millions.  The 
result  is  that  the  small  birds  in  that 
country  are  actually  dying  out ;  some 
species  have  already  disappeared,  while 
others  are  rapidly  diminishing.'  These 
facts  contain  valuable  suggestions  to 
our  own  countrymen.  In  this  instance, 
as  in  many  such  like,  observation  is  a 
better  and  more  profitable  master  than 
experience. 

Our  farmers  can  increase  the  value  of 
their  estates,  and  bring  pleasure  and 
peace  to  their  homes,  by  more  special 
attention  to  the  outward  adornment 
of  their  dwellings;  by  cultivating  a 
garden,  planting  orchards  of  the  best 
selected  fruit,  and  trees  for  shade, 
shelter,  and  ornament,  about  their 
farms  and  along  the  adjoining  high- 
way. He  who  plants  a  tree,  thereby 
gives  hostages  to  life,  but  he  who  cuts 


one  down  needlessly,  is  a  Vandal,  and 
deserves  the  exeerat  ion  of  even,  honest 
man  for  all  time.  Learn  not  to  value 
the  bearded  elm,  '  the  murmuring  pines 
and  the  hemlocks,1  the  stalwart  oak,  or 
the  beautiful  maple,  by  cubic  measure, 
but  by  the  '  height  of  the  greal  argu- 
ment' they  force  upon  us  by  their  pres- 
ence, their  beauty,  and  their  power. 
Plant  for  to-day,  and  for  your  children  ; 
plant  'for  another  age,'  and  thereby 
do  '  a  good  office  '  to  the  coming  gen- 
erations of  men.  No  man  but  is  better 
for  living  in  the  presence  of  great  trees. 
In  one  of  those  most  delightful  vol- 
umes of  the  Spectator,  we  find  a  paper, 
written  by  the  pure  and  noble  Jo- 
seph Addison,  in  which  are  well  told 
the  pleasures  and  profits  of  planting: 
'  It  must,'  he  says,  '  be  confessed  that 
this  is  none  of  those  turbulent  pleasures 
which  are  apt  to  gratify  a  man  in  the 
heats  of  youth  ;  but  if  it  be  not  so  tu- 
multuous, it  is  more  lasting.  Nothing 
can  be  more  delightful  than  to  enter- 
tain ourselves  with  prospects  of  our  own 
making,  and  to  walk  under  those  shades 
which  our  own  industry  has  raised. 
Amusements  of  this  nature  compose  the 
mind,  and  lay  at  rest  all  those.'  passions 
which  are  uneasy  to  the  soul  of  man, 
besides  that  they  naturally  engender 
good  thoughts,  and  dispose  us  to  laud- 
able contemplations.' 

What  charming  associations  linger 
about  the  homes  of  the  great  men  of 
our  history,  whose  tastes  led  them  into 
the  country  !  The  grand  old  trees  at 
'  Monticello,'  at  '  Ashland,'  at  '  Fort 
Hill,'  at  the  '  Hermitage,'  at  '  Sunny- 
side,'  at  Cooperstown,  at  Marshfield,  at 
Mount  Vernon,  seem  to  take  upon 
themselves  somewhat  of  k  the  voice  of 
the  old  hospitality'  which  graced  their 
presence  in  the  days  that  are  passed; 
and  the  visitor  now  wanders  with 
emotions  of  awe  and  sadness,  in 
paths  by  copses  and  groves  and  streams, 
in  those  quiet  retreats  of  nature,  plant- 
ed and  preserved  by  the  noble  souls 
which  loved  them  so  wisely  and  so 
well. 
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Place  the  dwelling  at  a  distance 
from  the  road,  and  in  the  position,  if 
possible,  from  whence  the  best  view 
of  the  whole  farm  can  be  obtained, 
mindful  also  of  the  charms  which  na- 
ture has  spread  before  you,  of  moun- 
tain, or  hill,  or  plain,  or  river,  or  sea. 
Plant  the  orchard  on  a  slope  toward  the 
south,  and  not  too  far  away.  The  barn 
and  yard  and  outbuildings  should  be 
behind  the  house,  or  far  enough  away 
to  protect  the  inmates  from  any  annoy- 
ance therefrom.  Let  the  approach  to 
the  house  be  by  a  long  avenue,  bordered 
by  majestic  trees,  planted  by  your  own 
hands.  The  lawn  or  garden  should  be 
well  cared  for  in  front.  The  buildings 
should  be  painted  or  whitewashed,  and 
over  the  house  may  clamber  and  beau- 
tify it  the  woodbine,  the  jessamine,  the 
honeysuckle,  or  the  rose.  What  attach- 
ments to  the  homestead  shall  thus  in- 
weave themselves  about  the  hearts  of 
those  whose  interests  and  life  are  cast 
with  it — and  still  more,  of  those  who 
go  forth  from  it,  by  taste,  inclination, 
or  bias,  into  the  more  bustling  centres 
of  competition  and  trade  ! 

The  garden  should  receive  a  careful 
and  generous  attention  from  the  female 
portion  of  the  household.  Says  Lord 
Bacon :  '  God  Almighty  first  planted  a 
garden  ;  and  indeed  it  is  the  purest  of 
human  pleasures.  It  is  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirits  of  man  ;  with- 
out which  buildings  and  palaces  are 
but  gross  handy  works  ;  and  a  man  shall 
ever  see  that  when  ages  grow  to  civility 
and  elegance,  men  come  to  build  state- 
ly sooner  than  to  garden  finely ;  as  if 
gardening  were  the  greater  perfection. 
I  do  hold  it  in  the  royal  ordering  of 
gardens,  there  ought  to  be  gardens  for 
all  the  months  in  the  year ;  in  which 
severally  firings  of  beauty  may  be  there 
in  season.' 

Following  Lord  Bacon's  advice,  let 
there  be  such  a  plan  and  arrangement 
of  it,  that  it  shall  always  be  attractive, 
and  yield  a  continual  round  of  beauty 
through  the  year.  Thus  planted,  the 
garden   l  will  inspire    the  purest   and 


most  refined  pleasures,  and  cannot  fail 
to  promote  every  good  affection.' 

With  all  the  advantages  which  the 
discoveries  of  natural  science  offer  to 
the  farmer  of  this  century,  it  will  little 
avail  his  successors  unless  he  strives  to 
educate  his  children.  It  is  a  very  mis- 
taken and  lamentable  notion — now, 
alas  !  too  prevalent — that  a  liberal  edu- 
cation is  necessary  alone  to  those  who 
intend  to  enter  upon  a  professional 
life.  May  the  time  be  not  far  distant 
when  farming  may  become  a  profession 
which  takes  its  rank  with  the  rest,  if  it 
does  not  lead  them,  in  the  public  opin- 
ion. It  was  first  supposed,  very  singu- 
larly, that  the  clergy  ought  only  to  be 
favored  with  an  education  in  science 
and  the  classics ;  afterward  the  legal 
profession  arose  to  sufficient  dignity 
for  it ;  and  finally  the  physician,  the 
guardian  of  our  health,  the  student  and 
philosopher  of  our  bodies,  arose  to  his 
noble  position  in  the  affairs  of  this  life ; 
while  the  agriculturist,  the  supporter 
of  all  we  have  or  wish  for  here,  the 
basis  of  our  very  civilization,  is  pushed 
aside  or  forgotten,  and  the  demand 
upon  him  for  the  best  culture  of  the 
earth  altogether  neglected.  We  have 
to  congratulate  ourselves  that  our  Gov- 
ernment has  left  it  with  each  State  by 
itself,  whether,  by  the  non-acceptance 
of  its  gift  of  public  land  as  foundations 
for  agricultural  colleges,  they  will 
longer  forego  the  opportunity  of  giving 
our  young  farmers  a  thorough  scientific 
agricultural  education.  Until  such  a 
system  of  study  can  be  arranged,  let  the 
farmers  themselves  commence  the  work 
of  self-education.  Agricultural  societies 
and  farmers'  clubs,  in  which  are  gath- 
ered together  the  best  farmers  of  the 
States,  offer  the  best  opportunity  for 
intercommunication,  thorough  discus- 
sion and  observation,  and  dissemination 
of  all  new  discoveries,  facts,  or  theories 
which  may  be  made  beneficial  to  all. 
These  are  the  only  means  by  which 
farmers  can  compare  opinions  and 
found  sound  judgments  for  their  future 
labors.     What  would  be  the  financial 
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condition  of  the  other  great  economical 
interests,  if  merchants  and  owners  never 
consulted  together,  nor  marked  the 
course    and    policy    for  their  mutual 

guidance?  The  best  agricultural  pa- 
pers and  magazines  which  favor  each 
fanner's  peculiar  interest,  whether  of 
stock,  or  fruit,  or  dairy,  or  grain,  should 
be  subscribed  for  and  read,  and  pre- 
served for  future  reference.  Our  best 
farmers  can  do  a  great  deal,  by  contrib- 
uting facts  of  their  own  knowledge,  to 
raise  the  standard  and  worth  of  such 
periodicals.  It  only  needs  the  feeling 
of  personal  interest  in  this  matter  to 
procure  for  each  farmer  whatever  books 
are  necessary  to  a  perfect  understand- 
ing of  his  special  work.  They  must 
soon  learn  that  the  education  of  their 
children  is  the  best  investment  they 
can  make  of  the  value  of  their  services. 
They  should  be  taught,  by  example, 
by  reading,  and  observation,  the  gener- 
al success  in  life  of  those  who  plant 
and  water  and  reap  ;  and  the  general 
failure  of  those  who  attempt  to  gain  an 
early  or  a  late  fortune  in  money  by 
entering  the  marts  of  more  active  and 
more  crowded  competition.  Most  men 
fail  to  make  the  fortunes  which  the 
dreams  of  youth  placed  before  them  in 
such  brilliant  colors.      In  the  present 


condition    of   the   various    professions, 
except     farming,     they     only     BUCCOed 
whom  fortune   favors  by  Special  mental 
gifts  or  special  per.-onal  friendships. 
The  peace,  quiet,  and  contentment 

of  a  cheerful  home  ;  the  charms  of  na- 
ture,  free,   unobstructed,    lovely;    the 

generous  bestowal  of  an  l  unostenta- 
tious hospitality  ; '  the  patient  spirit  of 
him  who  waits  upon  the  accustomed 
return  of  the  seasons  ;  the  attachment, 
the  joy  and  pleasure  of  looking  upon 
the  broad  acres,  the  shaded  walks,  the 
beautiful  landscape,  planted,  improved, 
and  protected  by  his  own  hand;  the 
herds  of  favorite  cattle  and  sheep  which 
love  his  coming,  the  kindly  tones  of  his 
voice,  the  gentle  stroke  of  his  hand  ; 
the  respect  paid  by  friends  and  neigh- 
bors to  the  venerable  man  who  waits 
only  the  termination  of  a  virtuous  life  ; 
the  faith  in  '  the  sacred  covenant,  that 
while  the  earth  remaineth,  sunshine 
and  shower,  summer  and  winter,  seed- 
time and  harvest  shall  not  fail,'  are  his 
who  lives  through  long  years  devoted 
to  this,  rightly  followed,  noblest  of  all 
occupations — farming. 

'  He  that  goeth  forth  in  humility, 
bearing  precious  seed,  shall  doubtless 
come  again  with  rejoicing,  bringhig  his 
sheaves  with  him.' 


APHORISMS. 


no.  rv. 

Innovations  in  religion  are  very 
commonly  deprecated ;  but  there  is  one 
in  practice  which  might  very  safely  be 
attempted,  i.  e.,  to  obey  the  gospel. 
This  has  been  seldom  done,  even  among 
those  that  bear  the  Christian  name. 
Plow  fewT,  even  among  the  members  of 
churches,  do  really  mould  their  lives 
from  day  to  day  by  the  teachings  of 
our  Lord  and  his  disciples  ! 

This  same  thought  may  be  presented 
in  another  form.     Let  us  remark,  then, 


that  while  the  true  teachings  of  religion 
are  found  in  the  Bible,  yet  a  new  edi- 
tion of  them  seems  wanted,  viz..  the 
actual  obedience  of  those  that  adopt 
them  as  their  creed  and  rule  of  life. 
To  make  these  doctrines  manifest  in 
the  lives  of  any  considerable  number 
among  men,  would  give  them  a  power 
such  as  they  have  rarely  had. 

We  have  had  a  great  many  transla- 
tions of  the  Holy  Scriptures;  the  best 
of  all  would  be  their  translation  into 
the  daily  practice  of  Christian  p>eople. 
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THE    WILD    AZALEA. 

A    MEMORY     OF     THE     HIGHLANDS. 

Up  on  the  trills  where  the  young  trees  grow, 
Looking  down  on  the  fields  below — 
Long-leaved  chestnuts  and  maples  low  ; 
Up  where  lingereth  late  the  sun, 
When  the  soft  spring  day  is  nearly  done, 

Dying  away  in  the  west ; 
Up  where  the  poplar's  silver  stem 
Bends  by  the  marsh's  grass-fringed  hem, 

By  the  soft  May  wind  caressed  ; 

Up  where  the  long,  slim  shadows  fall 
From  the  scarlet  oak  and  the  pepperidge  tall, 
Where  the  birds  and  the  squirrels  tirelessly  call, 
Where  ia  autumn  the  flowers  of  the  gentian  blue 
Look  up  with  their  eyes  so  dark  and  true, 

Up  into  the  hazy  sky, 
Dreaming  away  as  the  red  leaves  drop, 
And  the  acorn  falls  from  its  deep  brown  cup, 

And  the  yellow  leaves  float  by  ; 

Up  where  the  violets,  white  and  blue, 

Bloom  in  sunshine  and  the  dew, 

Tenderly  living  their  still  life  through, 

Where  the  deep-cut  leaves  of  the  liverwort  grow, 

And  the  great  white  flowers  of  the  dogwood  blow 

Over  the  pale  anemones  ; — 
Cometh  a  perfume  spicily  shed 
From  the  wild  Azalea's  full-wreathed  head 

Lifted  among  the  trees. 

There  where  the  sun-flecked  shadows  lie, 
Quivering  light  as  the  breeze  laughs  by, 
And  the  leaves  all  dance  'neath  the  soft  spring  sky ; 
Blossoming  bright  when  the  twigs  grow  green, 
And  the  sunlight  falls  with  a  tenderer  sheen 

Than  comes  with  the  summer  noon, 
Blossoming  bright  where  the  laurel  gleams, 
Lifting  its  sculptured  flowers  to  the  beams 

Of  the  warm,  glad  sun  of  June. 

And  so  it  smiles  to  itself  all  day, 

Where  it  stands  alone  by  the  mountain  way, 

Hearing  the  merry  young  leaves  at  play : 
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And  soft  OD  the  stones  its  smile  is  cast, 

And  it  Laughs  with  the  wind  as  it  saunters  past, 

The  fresh,  young  wind  of  May  : 
And  happily  thus  it  lives  its  life 
Till  the  woods  with  sounds  of  summer  are  rife, 

When  it  silently  passes  away. 

And  once  again  to  the  hills  we  go, 

When  the  sun  shines  warm  on  the  fields  below 

Where  the  midsummer  lilies  are  all  aglow, 

When  shadows  are  thicker,  and  scarcely  the  breeze 

Stirs  a  leaf  on  the  gleaming  poplar  trees, 

And  low  are  the  streamlet's  tones; 
For  the  bright  Azalea  we  look  in  vain, 
And  long  for  its  smile  to  gladden  again 

Our  hearts  and  the  old  gray  stones. 


A    PAIR     OF     STOCKINGS. 


F  E  0  M     T  II  E      A  E  M  Y . 


Kate  was  sitting  by  the  window. 
I  was  sitting  beside  her.  It  may  be 
well  to  state  here  that  Kate  was  a 
young  lady,  and  that  I  am  a  young 
gentleman.  Kate  had  large,  lustrous 
dark  eyes,  which  just  then  were  covered 
with  fringed,  drooping  eyelashes.  She 
had  braids  of  dark  hair  wreathed 
around  her  head,  a  soft  pink  color  in 
her  cheeks,  and  a  rosebud  mouth,  wo- 
manly, fresh,  and  lovely.  Kate  was  clad 
in  a  pink  muslin  dress,  with  a  tiny 
white  ruffle  around  her  white  throat. 
She  was  armed  with  four  steely  needles, 
which  were  so  many  bright  arrows  that 
pierced  my  heart  through  and  through. 
Over  her  fingers  glided  a  small  blue 
thread,  which  proceeded  from  tie  ball 
of  yarn  I  held  in  my  hand. 

Kate  was  knitting  a  stocking,  and 
surely,  irrevocably  she  was  taking  me 
captive  ;  already  I  felt  myself  entangled 
by  those  small  threads. 

We  were  the  inmates  of  a  boarding 
house.  Kate  was  a  new  boarder.  I  had 
known  her  but  a  few  weeks. 

The  evening  was  warm,  and  I  took 
up  a  palm-leaf  fan,  and    fanned    her. 


She  thanked  me.  I  looked  at  her  white 
hands,  gliding  in  and  out  under  the 
blue  yarn  ;  there  were  no  rings  on  those 
fingers.  I  thought  how  nicely  one 
would  look  upon  that  ring  finger — a 
tiny  gold  circlet,  with  two  hearts  joined 
upon  it,  and  on  the  inside  two  names 
written — hers  and  mine.  Then  I 
thought  of  Kate  as  my  wife,  always 
clad  in  a  pink  muslin  dress,  always 
with  her  hair  in  just  such  glossy  braids, 
and  knitting  stockings  to  the  end  of 
time. 

1  Kate  shall  be  my  wife,1  I  said  t° 
myself,  in  rash  pride,  as  I  fanned  her 
more  energetically.  I  did  not  know 
that  the  way  to  a  woman's  heart  was 
more  intricate  than  a  labyrinth  ;  but  I 
had  the  clue  in  the  blue  yarn  which  I 
held  in  my  hand.  I  little  knew  what 
I  undertook.  Kate  was  shy  as  a  wild 
deer,  timid  as  a  fawn,  with  an  atmos- 
phere of  reserve  about  her  which  one 
could  not  well  break  through. 

*  For  whom  are  you  knitting  those 
stockings,  Miss  Kate  V  I  asked. 

'  For  a  soldier,  Mr.  Armstrong,' she  re- 
plied, her  eye  kindling  with  patriotism. 
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'  If  I  will  be  one  of  the  Home  Guards, 
and  stay  and  take  care  of  you,  will  you 
knit  me  a  pair  ? ' 

'  Never.  I  feel  abundantly  able  to 
take  care  of  myself.  I  wish  you  would 
enlist,  Mr.  Armstrong.  When  you  do, 
I  wTill  knit  you  a  pair.' 

1  It  would  be  almost  worth  the  sacri- 
fice,' I  replied. 

'  Sacrifice !  Would  you  sacrifice 
yourself  for  a  pair  of  stockings  ?  Have 
you  not  patriotism  enough  to  offer 
yourself  upon  the  altar  of  your  coun- 
try ?  If  I  were  a  man,  I  would  enlist 
in  a  moment,  though  I  had  ten  thou- 
sand a  year,  and  a  wife  and  seven 
children.' 

I  will  confess  to  you,  gentle  reader, 
that  I  was  not  such  a  craven  as  I  ap- 
peared. The  fires  of  patriotism  were 
smouldering  in  my  bosom,  and  I  needed 
only  a  spark  from  Kate's  hand  to  light 
them  into  life  and  action.  Kate  rose 
and  left  the  room,  her  cheek  glowing 
wifck  spirit,  and  I  sat  and  fanned  the 
chair  where  she  had  sat,  for  a  few  mo- 
ments. It  was  too  bad  to  break  up  the 
delicious  tete-d-tete  so  soon. 

I  lingered  in  the  parlor  after  the  gas 
was  lighted,  but  she  did  not  come.  I 
put  on  my  hat,  and  went  out.  I  would 
enlist.  I  had  meant  to  do  so  all  along! 
I  had  managed  my  business  in  reference 
to  it — the  only  drawback  was  the 
thought  of  Kate.  How  pleasant  it 
would  be  to  remind  her  of  her  promise, 
and  ask  her  for  the  stockings  and  her- 
self with  them  !  Visions  of  tender  part- 
ings and  interesting  letters  floated 
around  me  at  the  thought. 

There  was  a  meeting  in  Tremont 
Temple  in  aid  of  recruiting.  Flags 
hung  drooping  from  the  ceiling,  bands 
of  music  were  in  attendance  in  the  gal- 
leries, and  distinguished  and  eloquent 
speakers  occupied  the  platform.  I  do 
not  think  their  eloquence  had  much  to 
do  with  my  action,  for  I  had  resolved 
beforehand.  I  went  forward  at  the 
close  of  the  meeting,  and  signed  my 
name  to  the  roll  as  a  Massachusetts 
volunteer.     A  pair  of  hands  in  the  gal- 


lery began  the  thunder  of  applause 
that  greeted  the  act.  I  looked  up ; 
Kate  was  there,  clapping  enthusiasti- 
cally. But  who  was  that  tall  fellow  in 
uniform  by  her  side,  with  a  tremen- 
dous mustache,  and  eyes  which  flashed 
brighter  than  her  own  ?  He,  then,  was 
the  soldier  for  whom  she  was  knitting 
the  stockings.  The  rest  of  the  meeting 
was  a  blank  to  me. 

I  watched,  and  followed  them  to  the 
door  of  the  boarding  house.  I  hid  my- 
self behind  a  lamp  post,  as  they  paused 
on  the  steps.  She  turned  toward  him, 
her  face  all  aglow  with  feeling. 

'  Good  by,  Frank.  Take  good  care 
of  yourself.  I'm  glad  to  have  you  en- 
list, but  so  sorry  to  lose  you,'  and  tears 
trembled  in  her  eyes. 

'Good  by,  Kate,  darling;  and  after 
the  war  is  over,  I  will  come  home  and 
take  care  of  my  bird,'  and  he  turned 
away. 

'  Stop  Frank  ! ' 

<  Well,  birdie  ? ' 

'  Those  are  not  fit  words  to  dismiss  a 
soldier  with.  Here,  I'll  give  you  a 
watchword.     Think  of  it,  Frank  : 

' '  Never  give  up  !  though  the  grapeshot  may 

rattle 

Or  the  thick  thunder  cloud  over  you  burst, 

Stand  like  a  rock !  in  the  storm  or  the  battle, 

Little  shall  harm  you,  though  doing  their 

worst ! ' ' 

'  Brave  words,  Kate.  You  deserve  a 
kiss  for  them.'  It  was  given.  I  turned 
away  in  desperation,  and  walked  on- 
ward, not  caring  where  I  went.  Police- 
men watched  me,  but  the  lateness  of  the 
hour  made  no  difference  to  me.  I  could 
have  walked  all  night.  At  length  I 
came  to  a  bridge.  The  moon  was  shin- 
ing upon  the  rippling  water.  It  looked 
cold  and  dark,  except  where  the  ripples 
were.  •  There  would  be  a  plunge,  and 
then  the  water  would  flow  on  over  my 
head.  Why  not?  I  did  not  know  I 
had  loved  her  with  such  devotion.  It 
was  all  over  now.  She  belonged  to 
another.  My  foot  was  on  the  rail.  I 
thought  then  of  the  name  I  had  signed 
to  the  roll.    *  No,  Jacob  Armstrong,  you 
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have  no  right  to  take  the  life  which  you 
have  given  to  your  country.'  I  turned 
away  toward  my  boarding  place,  full 
of  bitterness  and  despair.  A  tiny 
glove  was  on  tin'  stairs.  I  picked  it  up 
ami  pressed  it  passionately  to  my  lips, 
and  cursed  myself  for  the  act  as  I  threw 
it  *low  n  again. 

The  days  that  followed  were  weary 
enough.  1  made  arrangements  for  my 
departure  with  all  possible  speed.  I 
avoided  Kate,  and  was  cold  and  haugh- 
ty in  my  salutations.  I  am  very  digni- 
fied naturally.  I  can  be  an  iceberg  in 
human  shape  when  I  wish.  One  even- 
ing I  went  into  the  parlor  before  tea, 
and  took  up  a  newspaper.  Kate  came 
in.  I  put  on  my  dignity,  and  tried  to 
be  interested  in  politics,  though  I  could 
think  of  nothing  but  the  dainty  figure 
opposite,  and  the  gleaming  needles 
in  her  hands.  I  struggled  with  the 
passionate,  bitter  feelings  that  rose 
at  the  sight  of  her,  and  was  calm  and 
cold. 

k  I  am  glad  you  have  enlisted,  Mr. 
Armstrong,'  she  said. 

4  Thank  you,'  I  replied  stiffly. 

'  I  suppose  you  are  very  busy  making 
preparations  ? ' 

'  Very.' 

'  And  you  are  going  soon  ? ' 

'  I  hope  so.' 

Kate  left  the  room.  I  wished  she 
was  back  again  a  thousand  times.  How 
kind  and  shy  she  looked.  If  there  was 
a  gleam  of  hope — that  tall  fellow  in 
uniform — no,  she  might  stay  away  for- 
ever. And  yet  my  heart  gave  a  great 
leap  as  she  appeared  again. 

'  I  want  to  show  you  a  photograph, 
Mr.  Armstrong/  she  said,  blushing  and 
smiling.  I  took  it.  It  was  the  officer 
in  uniform,  with  the  tremendous  mus- 
tache and  flashing  eyes. 

'  It  is  my  brother  Frank.  Does  he 
look. like  me  ? ' 

I  started  as  if  I  had  been  shot. 

4  Miss  Kate,  I  want  to  take  a  walk 
now,  and  I  should  like  some  company. 
Will  you  go  with  me  ? ' 

4  Hadn't   we   better  have  tea  first  ? ' 


she  said,  smiling.  4  The  bill  has  just 
rung.' 

l  do  not  know  how  thai  tea  passed 
off,  whether  we  had  jumbles  or  muffins, 

whether  I  drank  tea  or  cold  water;  but 
I  knew  that  opposite  me  s:it  Kate,  ra- 
diant in  pink  muslin,  and  when  the  in- 
terminable tea  was  over,  we  were  going 

to  take  a  walk  together.  I  was  think- 
ing what  I  should  say.  I  am  generally 
a  sociable  and  genial  man,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  on  this  particular  evening 
I  was  assaulted  with  a  storm  of  ques- 
tions and  remarks. 

'  Don't  you  think  so,  Mr.  Armstrong  : ' 
asked  the  lady  on  my  right,  the  lady 
on  my  left,  and  the  gentleman  in  black 
at  the  end  of  the  table.  1  aimed  mono- 
syllables at  them  promiscuously,  and 
have  at  present  no  means  of  knowing 
whether  they  fitted  the  questions  and 
remarks  or  not. 

In  the  midst  of  a  mental  speech.  I  was 
vigorously  assaulted  by  Mary,  the  table 
girl,  and,  looking  about  me  in  surprise, 
I  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  boarding- 
house  cat  just  disappearing  through 
the  door : 

4  And  sure,  Mr.  Armstrong,  yer  must 
be  blind.  The  blow  was  intended  for  the 
cat,  and  she  had  her  paw  in  yer  plate.' 

Perhaps  you  do  not  know  how  pleas- 
ant it  is  to  take  a  walk  with  a  little 
gloved  hand  resting  upon  your  arm, 
little  feet  keeping  step  with  yours,  and 
a  soft  voice  chiming  in  with  every- 
thing you  say.  I  was  happy  on  that 
particular  night.  We  walked  on  the 
Common.  The  stars  shone,  and  the 
long  branches  of  the  old  elms  swayed 
to  and  fro  in  the  moonlight,  as  we 
passed  under  them.  It  was  just  the 
time  and  place  that  I  liked. 

4  Miss  Kate,'  I  began,  *  in  a  few  days 
I  shall  be  far  away  from  home  and 
friends,  amid  danger  and  death,  fight- 
ing the  battles  of  .mv  country.  I  have 
known  you  but  a  short  time ;  but  that 
time  has  been  long  enough  to  show  me 
that  I  love  you  with  my  whole  soul. 
I  offer  my  hand  and  heart  to  you.  May 
I  not  hope   that   you   will   sometimes 
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think  of  the  soldier — that  I  may  carry 
your  heart  with  me  ? ' 

'  I  think  you  may  hope,'  she  replied, 
gently ;  '  but  this  is  very  sudden.  I 
will  give  you  a  final  answer  to-morrow 


morning. 


When  we  got  home,  we  went  into 
the  dining  room,  and  I  helped  her  to  a 
glass  of  ice  water,  and  hoped  she  would 
linger  there  a  moment ;  but  she  was 
shy,  and  bade  me  a  kind  good  night. 
I  didn't  know  till  the  next  morning 
what  she  was  about  the  rest  of  the 
evening ;  when  she  met  me  on  the  stairs, 
placed  a  small  parcel  in  my  hands,  say- 
ing : 

'  My  answer,  Mr.  Armstrong,'  and  was 
off  like  a  fawn. 

I  opened  it,  and  saw  the  stockings, 
blue,  and  warm  and  soft.  A  note  was 
stitched  in  the  toe  of  one  of  them  : 

My  dear  Friend  :  I  said  I  was  knit- 
ting the  stockings  for  a  soldier.  I  be- 
gan them,  with  a  patriotic  impulse,  for 
no  one  in  particular.  I  finished  them 
last  night,  and  knit  loving  thoughts  of 
you  in  with  every  stitch.  I  have  always 
liked  you,  but  I  do  not  think  I  should 
have  given  you  my  hand  if  you  had  not 
enlisted.  I  love  you,  but  I  love  my 
country  more.  I  give  you  the  stockings. 
When  you  wear  them,  I  hope  you  will 
sometimes  think  of  her  who  fashioned 
them,  and   who   gives   herself  to   you 


with  them. 


Yours, 


Kate. 


I  reverently  folded  the  tiny  note,  after 
having  committed  it  to  memory,  and 
repeated  its  contents  to  myself  all  the 
way  to  my  office,  beginning  with  '  Mr. 
Armstrong,'  and  ending  with  '  Yours, 
Kate.'  I  was  in  a  state  of  extreme  beati- 
fication. Kate  was  mine,  noble  girl ! 
She  loved  me,  and  yet  was  willing  to 
give  me  up  for  her  country's  cause.  And 
I  began  to  repeat  the  note  to  myself 
again,  when,  on  a  crossing,  I  was  ac- 
costed by  a  biped,  commonly  known  as 
a  small  boy  : 

'  Mister,  yer  stocking  is  sticking  out 
of  yer  pocket.' 

I  turned  calmly  around,  and  ad- 
dressed him  : 

'  Boy,  I  glory  in  those  stockings.     I 


am  willing  that  the  universe  should  be- 
hold them.  My  destiny  is  interwoven 
with  them.  Every  stitch  is  instinct 
with  life  and  love.' 

1  Don't  see  it,  mister  !  Glory,  halle- 
lujah ! '  and  he  ended  his  speech  by 
making  an  exclamation  point  of  him- 
self, by  standing  on  his  head — a  very 
bad  practice  for  small  boys.  I  advise 
all  precocious  youngsters,  who  may 
read  this  article,  to  avoid  such  positions. 

We  broke  camp,  and  started  off  in 
high  spirits.  I  paraded  through  the 
streets  with  a  bouquet  of  rosebuds  on 
my  bayonet.  I  found  a  note  among 
them  afterward,  more  fragrant  than 
they. 

When  our  regiment  left  Boston,  it 
went  from  Battery  Wharf.  I  went  on 
board  the  Merrimac.  Kate  could  not 
pass  the  lines,  and  stationed  herself  in 
a  vessel  opposite,  where  we  could  look 
at  each  other.  I  aimed  a  rosebud  at 
her ;  it  fell  into  the  green  water,  and 
floated  away.  The  second  and  third 
were  more  successful.  She  pressed  one 
to  her  lips  and  threw  it  back  again ;  the 
other  she  kept.  Afterward,  with  the 
practical  forethought  which  forms,  a 
part  of  her  character,  she  bought  out 
an  apple  woman,  and  stormed  me  with 
apples.  The  vessel  left  the  wharf,  and 
I  looked  back  with  eyes  fast  growing 
dim,  and  watched  the  figure  on  the 
dock,  bravely  waving  her  white  hand- 
kerchief as  long  as  I  could  see. 

Well,  it  is  hard  for  a  man  to  leave 
home  and  friends,  and  all  that  he  holds 
dear ;  but  I  do  not  regret  it,  though  I  have 
to  rough  it  now.  I  am  writing  now  beside 
a  bivouac  made  of  poles  and  cornstalks. 
My  desk  is  a  rude  bench.  I  have  just 
finished  my  dinner  of  salt  junk  and 
potatoes.  On  my  feet  is  that  pair  of 
stockings.  Profanity  and  almost  every 
vice  abounds  ;  there  are  temptations  all 
around  me,  but  pure  lips  have  promised 
to  pray  for  me,  and  I  feel  that  I  shall 
be  shielded  and  guarded,  and  kept  un- 
contaminated,  true  to  my  '  north  star,' 
which  shines  so  brightly  to  me — true 
to  my  country  and  my  God. 
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Sordeli.o,  Strafford,  Christmas  Eve,  and 
Easter  Day.  By  Robert  Browning. 
Boston  :  Ticknor  &  Fields. 

The  contents  of  this  volume,  though  now 
first  preseuted  to  the  American  public,  arc 
not  the  latest  of  the  author's  writings.  It 
completes,  however,  Messrs.  Ticknor  & 
Fields'  reprint  of  his  poetical  works.  His 
growing  popularity  calls  for  the  present  pub- 
lication. We  would  fain  number  ourselves 
among  the  admirers  of  the  husband  of  Eliza- 
beth Barrett ;  the  man  loved  by  this  truly 
great  poetess,  to  whom  she  addressed  the 
refined  and  imaginative  tenderness  of  the 
'  Portuguese  Sonnets  ? '  of  whom  she  writes  : 

'  Or  from  Browning  some  •  Pomegranate,' 
which,  if  cut  deep  down  the  middle,  shows  a 
heart  within  blood-tinctured,  of  a  veined  hu- 
manity.' 

Before  the  man  so  loved  and  honored,  we 
repeat,  we  would  fain  bow  in  reverence.  But 
it  may  not  be ;  we  cannot  receive  him  as  a 
U-ue  poet — as  in  any  poetic  quality  the  peer 
of  his  matchless  wife.  We  hear  much  of  his 
subtile  psychology — we  deem  it  psychologi- 
cal unintelligibility.  His  rhythm  is  rough 
and  unmusical,  his  style  harsh  and  inverted, 
his  imagery  cold,  his  invective  bitter,  and 
his  verbiage  immense.  His  illustrations  are 
sometimes  coarse,  his  comparisons  diminish 
rather  than  increase  the  importance  of  the 
ideas  to  which  they  are  applied.  His  pages 
are  frequently  as  chaotic  as  those  of  Wag- 
ner's music ;  leaf  after  leaf  may  be  turned 
0*cr  in  the  despairing  search  for  a  single 
crystallized  idea.  Fiery  sparks,  flying  mete- 
ors, inchoate  masses  of  nebulous  matter  are 
around  us,  but  no  glass  in  our  possession 
can  resolve  them  into  ordered  orbs  of 
thought  and  beauty.  If  a  man  have  any- 
thing to  say,  why  not  say  it  in  clear,  terse, 
vigorous  English,  or  why  use  worlds  of  vig- 
orous words  to  say  nothing.  Some  years 
ago,  one  of  Browning's  books  was  sent  for 
review  to  Douglas  Jerrold,  who  was  then 
vol.  v. — 40 


just  recovering  from  an  attack  of  brain 
fever:  after  reading  it  for  some  time,  and 
finding  that  he  failed  to  arrive  at  any  clear 
idea  of  the  meaning  of  its  lines,  he  begun 
to  fear  that  his  brain  was  again  becoming 
confused,  and,  handing  it  to  his  wife  with  a 
request  that  she  would  look  over  it  in  his 
absence,  went  out  to  drive.  Returning  in 
the  evening,  his  first  question  was  :  '  Well, 
my  dear,  what  do  you  think  of  Browning's 
poem  ?  '  l  Bother  the  gibberish,'  was  her 
indignant  reply,  '  I  can't  understand  a  word 
of  it.1  '  Thank  God,'  exclaimed  Jerrold, 
clapping  his  hands  to  his  head  triumphantly, 
'  then  I  am  not  actually  insane.' 

Daletii  ;  or,  The  Homestead  of  the  Na- 
tions. Egypt  Illustrated.  By  Edward  L. 
Clark.     Boston:   Ticknor  &  Fields. 

A  book  produced  without  regard  to  ex- 
pense, and  of  great  beauty.  Paper  and 
print  are  excellent.  Its  illustrations  are 
nearly  one  hundred  in  number.  It  ha^  both 
woodcuts  and  chromo-lithographs  exquisite- 
ly rendered,  reproducing  the  modern  scenery 
and  antiquities  of  Egypt  from  photographs 
or  authentic  sources.  Mr.  Clark  writes  well, 
has  travelled  through  the  land  of  the  Nile, 
and  tries  to  bring  before  the  minds  of  his 
readers  vivid  pictures  of  primeval  times,  for 
which  Egypt  presents  such  peculiar  and 
valuable  materials.  Our  writer  is  a  scholar 
as  well  as  a  traveller,  and  has  added  to  his 
personal  experience  considerable  research 
into  the  authorities  from  whom  many  of  his 
facts  are  derived.  He  is  also  an  enthusiast, 
and  somewhat  of  an  artist,  and  gives  us 
glowing  pictures  of  the  strange  old  land  of 
the  Pharaohs.  He  says :  '  Daleth,  the  an- 
cient Hebrew  letter  (-[),  signifies  a  door.  From 
whatever  country  we  look  back  along  the 
pathway  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  in  the  dim 
distance  tower  the  mighty  gateways  of 
Egypt — the  homestead  of  the  nations — be- 
neath  which  the  rites  of  religion  and    the 
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blessings  of  civilization  have  passed  out  into 
the  world ;  and  with  grateful  respect  we 
confess  that  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  stands 
the  true  Daleth  of  the  Nations.'  This  idea 
forms  the  clew  to  the  whole  book,  and  from 
hence  is  derived  its  title,  Daleth.  We  hearti- 
ly recommend  it  to  our  readers.  It  merits 
attention.  We  quote  the  last  sentence  of 
the  short  preface  :  '  That  these  fragments  of 
the  past  may  reflect  for  the  reader  the  sun- 
shine they  have  gathered  in  three  thousand 
years,  is  the  earnest  wish  of  the  author.' 

The  Life  and  Adventures,  Songs,  Ser- 
vices, and  Speeches  op  Private  Miles 
O'Reilly  (47th  Regiment,  New  York 
Volunteers).  "  The  Post  of  Honor  is  the 
Private's  Station."  With  Illustrations  by 
Mullen.  From  the  authentic  records  of 
the  New  York  Herald.  New  York: 
Carleton,  publisher,  413  Broadway. 

This  book  had  established  its  reputation 
before  it  was  issued  in  book  form ;  and 
will  be  widely  circulated.  Our  soldiers  and 
sailors,  our  politicians  of  all  parties  will 
read  it.  It  is  evidently  from  the  pen  of  one 
familiar  with  the  varied  phases  of  American 
life  and  the  public  service.  Many  of  its 
songs  are  full  of  genuine  humor.  '  Sambo's 
Right  to  be  Kilt '  is  excellent.  '  The  Review : 
A  Picture  of  our  Veterans,'  is  full  of  pathos. 
'  Miles '  is  familiar  with  Admiral  DuPont  and 
the  monitors  in  front  of  Charleston,  and  is 
equally  at  home  in  Tammany  Hall  and  Dem- 
ocratic Conventions.  The  publisher  de- 
scribes himself  as  unable  to  supply  the  rapid 
demand  for  the  book.  It  is  witty,  satirical, 
and  humorous ;  though  we  occasionally  wish 
for  somewhat  more  refinement. 

Eliza  Woodson  ;  or,  The  Early  Days  op 
One  op  the  World's  Workers.  A  Story 
of  American  Life.  A.  J.  Davis  &  Co.,  274 
Canal  street,  New  York. 

We  cannot  tell  our  readers,  with  any  de- 
gree of  certainty,  whether  the  tale  before  us 
is  truth  or  fiction.  It  seems  to  be  the  simple 
history  of  an  uneventful  life,  a  record  rather 
of  the  growth  of  character  than  an  attempt 
to  create  the  fictitious  or  tragical.  If  true 
it  has  the  interest  of  fiction ;  if  fictitious,  it 
has  the  merit  of  concealing  art  and  closely 
imitating  nature.  It  contains  the  inner-life 
history  of  a  deserted  and  much-abused  little 
girl,  from  childhood  to  maturity.  It  is  de- 
tailed, moral,  conscientious,  and  interesting. 


Babble  Brook  Songs.     By  J.  II.  McNaugh- 
ton.     Boston :  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co. 

A  volume  of  original  songs  and  poems. 
That  it  comes  from  the  University  Press  is 
sufficient  guarantee  of  its  superb  typography. 
Of  these  lyrics  we  prefer  'Without  the  Chil- 
dren.' 

Rubina.     New  York  :  James  G.  Gregory,  4(3 
Walker  street. 

A  close  and  detailed  picture  of  New  Eng- 
land life  and  character.  The  poor  young 
orphans  have  a  dismal  time  of  it  among  their 
hard  and  coarse  relatives.  The  sterner 
forms  of  Puritanism  are  well  depicted.  The 
scene  at  the  funeral  of  poor  Demis,  with  its 
harrowing  and  denunciatory  sermon  over 
the  corpse  of  the  innocent  girl,  is  powerful 
and  true.  The  character  of  the  'help,' 
Debby,  is  drawn  from  life,  and  is  admirably 
conceived  and  sustained.  The  book  is,  how- 
ever, melancholy  and  monotonous.  So  many 
young  and  generous  hearts  beating  them- 
selves forever  against  the  sharp  stones  of 
the  baldest  utilitarianism ;  so  many  bright 
minds  drifting  into  despair  in  the  surround- 
ing chaos  of  obstinate,  stolid,  and  perverse 
ignorance  !  It  is  a  sadder  book  than  '  The 
Mill  on  the  Floss,'  of  which  it  reminds  us. 
How  the  aspiring  and  imaginative  must  suf- 
fer in  an  atmosphere  so  cold  and  blighting  ! 

Counsel  and  Comfort  :  Spoken  from  a  City 
Pulpit.  By  the  Author  of  '  The  Recrea- 
tions of  a  Country  Parson '  Boston  : 
Ticknor  &  Fields.     1864. 

A  book  truly  of  good  counsel  and  cheerful 
comfort.  The  strong  personality  of  the 
writer  sometimes  interferes  with  the  expan- 
siveness  of  his  views,  as  for  instance  in  the 
discussion  on  pulpits ;  but  it  may  perhaps  be 
to  that  very  strength  of  personality  that  we 
owe  the  force  and  directness  of  the  lessons 
he  so  encouragingly  inculcates. 

A  Woman's  Ransom.  By  Frederick  Wil- 
liam Robinson,  Author  of  '  Grandmother's 
Money,'  •  Under  the  Spell,'  '  Wild  Flower,' 
'Slaves  of  the  Ring,'  'The  House  of  Life,' 
etc.  Boston:  Published  by  T.  0.  H.  P. 
Burnham.  New  York :  H.  Dexter  Hamil- 
ton &  Co.,  Oliver  S.  Felt. 

This  work  is  published  from  advance 
sheets  purchased  from  the  English  publisher. 
It  is  an  excellent  novel,  full  of  incident  and 
interest.     The  plot  is  artistic,  and  fascinates 
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the  reader  to  the  end.  The  element  of  mys- 
tery is  skilfully  managed,  increasing  until 
the  final  dfaoument,  which  is  original  and 
unexpected.  We  commend  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  lovers  of  fascinating  fiction. 

Industrial  Biography  :  Ikon  Workers  and 
'Tool  Makers.  By  Samuel  Smiles,  Au- 
thor of  'Self-Help,'  'Brief  Biographies,1 
and  'Life  of  George  Stephenson.1     'The 

true  Epic  of  our  time,  is  not  Anns  but, 
T>>ols  and  Man — an  infinitely  wider  kind 
of  Epic1     Boston:  Ticknor  &  Fields. 

Tins  book  may  be  considered  as  a  continu- 
ation of  the  Series  of  Memoirs  of  Industrial 
Men  introduced  in  Mr.  Smiles1  s  '  Lives  of  En- 
gineers.1 The  author  says  that  '  while  com- 
memorating the  names  of  those  who  have 
striven  to  elevate  man  above  the  material 
and  mechanical,  the  labors  of  the  important 
industrial  class,  to  whom  society  owes  so  much 
of  its  comfort  and  well-being,  are  also  enti- 
tled to  consideration.  Without  derogating 
from  the  biographic  claims  of  those  who 
minister  to  intellect  and  taste,  those  who 
minister  to  utility  need  not  be  overlooked.' 

Surely  the  object  of  this  book  is  a  good 
one.  The  mechanic  should  receive  his  meed 
of  appreciation.  Our  constructive  heroes 
should  not  be  forgotten,  for  the  heroism  of 
inventive  labor  has  its  own  romance,  and  its 
results  aid  greatly  the  cause  of  human  ad- 
vancement. Most  of  the  information  em- 
bodied in  this  volume  has  heretofore  existed 
only  in  the  memories  of  the  eminent  me- 
chanical engineers  from  whom  it  has  been 
collected.  Facts  are  here  placed  on  record 
which  would,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
things,  have  passed  into  oblivion.  All  hon- 
or to  the  brave,  patient,  ingenious,  and  in- 
ventive mechanic ! 

The  Wife's  Secret.  By  Mrs.  Ann  S.  Ste- 
phens, Author  of  '  The  Rejected  Wife,1 
'Fashion  and  Famine,1  'The  Old  Home- 
stead,1 '  Mary  Derweut,1  etc.,  etc.  Philadel- 
phia :  T.  B.  Peterson  &  Brothers,  306 
Chestnut  street. 

Mrs.  Stephens  has  considerable  ability  in 
the  construction  of  her  plots  and  their 
gradual  development.  Her  stories  are  al- 
ways interesting.  The  wife's  secret  is  well 
kept,  and  the  dhioument  admirably  man- 
aged. The  fatal  want  of  moral  courage,  the 
suffering  caused  by  mental  weakness,  the 
strength  of  love,  the  sustaining  power  of  in- 
tellect, are  portrayed  with  ability  in  the  book 


before  us.     The  moral  is  unexceptionable 


throughout. 


The  Van  Partly  Lifted,  and  Jesus  Be- 
coming  Visible.     By  W.  II.  Furness, 

Author  of  '  Remarks  on  the  Four  Gospels,1 
'Jesus and  His  Biographers,1  'A  History  of 

Jesus,1  and    'Thoughts    on    the    Life    and 

Character  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.'  Boston: 
Ticknor  &  Fields.  For  sale  by  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Investigations  into  the  life  and  character 
of  Christ  Jesus  are  everywhere  multiplying 
around  us.  Attempts  to  account  for  the 
marvels  of  His  glorious  Being  on  a  simply 
natural  plane  are  made  in  apparent  good 
faith,  and  with  considerable  ability.  Mr. 
Furness  approaches  his  subject  with  rever- 
ence :  he  has  studied  the  man,  Jesus,  with 
his  heart.  The  human  phases  of  His  mar- 
vellous character  are  elaborated  with  skill 
and  patience.  He  regards  Christianity  as  a 
'  natural  product,  a  product  realized,  not 
against,  or  aside  from,  but  in  the  established 
order  of  things ;  that  were  we  competent  to  , 
pronounce  upon  the  purposes  of  the  Infinite 
Mind,  which  we  are  not,  we  might  say  that, 
so  far  from  His  being  out  of  the  course  of 
nature,  nature  culminated  in  Christ,  and 
that,  of  all  that  exists,  He  is  the  one  being 
profoundly  human,  preeminently  natural.' 
In  the  dove  which  descended  at  His  baptism, 
Mr.  Furness  '  discovers  the  presence  of  a 
common  dove  divested  of  its  ordinary  ap- 
pearance, and  transtigured  by  a  rapt  im- 
agination into  a  sign  and  messenger  from 
heaven.1  He  says  'there  is  no  intrinsifl 
impossibility  in  supposing  that  Jesus  was 
naturally  possessed  of  an  unprecedented 
power  of  will,  by  which  the  extraordinary 
effects  attributed  to  him  were  produced.' 
'The  bloody  sweat  is  an  evident  fiction — 
how  could  blood  have  been  distinguished  in 
the  dark  ? '  He  pronounces  the  story  of 
'  the  wise  men  from  the  east  an  evident 
fable.1  Mr.  Furness  puts  no  faith  in  the 
miraculous  conception,  but  believes  in  the 
resurrection.  He  says  :  '  Bound  by  irre- 
sistible evidence  to  believe  that  Jesus  was 
again  alive  on  that  memorable  morning,  I 
believe  it  will  hereafter  appear  that  He  came 
to  life  through  the  extraordinary  force  of 
will  with  which  He  was  endowed,  and  by 
which  He  healed  the  sick  and  raised  the 
dead ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  consciousness 
returned  to  Him  by  an  action  of  the  mind,  in 
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itself  no  more  inscrutable  in  this  case  than 
it  is  in  our  daily  waking  from  sleep.' 

We  deem  that  there  is  more  difficulty  in 
admitting  that  Christ  rose  from  the  dead  by 
extraordinary  force  of  will,  than  in  admitting 
the  truth  of  the  record  that  He  was  the  only 
Son  of  the  Father,  with  full  power  over  life 
and  death.  We  thank  Mr.  Furness  for  the 
skilful  manner  in  which  he  has  brought  to 
light  the  infinite  tenderness  and  divine  self- 
forgetfulness  of  the  Redeemer,  but  we  can- 
not think  he  has  succeeded  in  lifting  the 
veil  of  mystery  which  surrounds  the  birth, 
miracles,  crucifixion,  resurrection,  and  atone- 
ment of  the  Redeemer.  Meantime  let 
Christians  who  accept  revelation  in  its 
integrity,  throw  no  stumbling  blocks  in 
the  way  of  earnest  and  candid  inquirers, 
such  as  Mr.  Furness.  Is  it  not  true  that, 
dazzled  by  the  Divine,  we  have  been  too 
little  touched  by  the  exquisite,  compassion- 
ate, faithful,  and  child-like  human  character 
of  our  Master  ?  Truth  seeks  the  light,  and 
it  cannot  fall  too  fully  on  the  perfect ;  every 
ray  serving  but  to  reveal  some  new  perfec- 
tion. Let  those  of  fuller  faith  rejoice  in 
the  beauties  forever  developing  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  Holy  Victim.  Let  them  patient- 
ly pray  that  those  who  love  Him  as  an  elder 
brother,  may  gaze  upon  His  majesty  until 
they  see  in  Him  the  risen  God. 

We  have  found  this  book  interesting  and 
suggestive.  It  is  disgraced  by  none  of  the 
flippant  and  irreverent  sentimentalism  which 
characterizes  M.  Renan. 

Contents :  '  Wherein  the  Teaching  of 
Jesus  was  New  ; '  '  How  the  Truth  of  the 
History  is  made  to  appear ;  ' '  His  Knowledge 
of  Human  Nature  ; '  '  His  Wonder-working 
Power ; '  '  His  Child-likeness ; '  '  The  Natu- 
ralness of  His  Teaching ;  '  '  The  Naturalness 
of  certain  Fables  found  in  His  History ; ' 
4  The  Genesis  of  the  Gospels  ' 

The  Campaner  Thal,  and  Other  Writings. 
From  the  German  of  Jean  Paul  Fried- 
rich  Richter.  Boston :  Ticknor  & 
Fields.  For  sale  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
New  York. 

The  "  other  writings  "  in  the  work  before 
us  are :  Life  of  Quintus  Fixlein,  Schmelzle's 
Journey  to  Flatz,  Analects  from  Richter,  and 
Miscellaneous  Pieces.  The  Life  of  Quintus 
Fixlein  and  Schmelzle's  Journey  to  Flatz 
are  both  translated  by  that  ardent  admirer 
of  Richter's  genius,  Thomas  Carlyle  ;  a  suffi- 


cient guarantee  that  the  spirit  and  beauty  of 
the  original  are  fully  rendered.  The  Ana- 
lects are  translated  by  the  brilliant  writer, 
Thomas  de  Quincey. 

Richter  died  while  engaged,  under  recent 
and  almost  total  blindness,  in  enlarging  and 
remodelling  the  Campaner  Thai,  or  Discours- 
es on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul.  '  The 
unfinished  manuscript  was  borne  upon  his 
coffin  to  the  burial  vault;  and  Klopstock's 
hymn,  Auferstehen  wirst  du!  'Thou  shalt 
arise,  my  soul ! '  can  seldom  have  been  sung 
with  more  appropriate  application  than  over 
the  grave  of  Jean  Paul.' 

The  works  of  Jean  Paul  require  no  praise 
from  the  hands  of  the  reviewer;  his  name 
is  a  true  '  open  sesame  '  to  all  hearts.  Not 
to  know  him  argues  one's  self  unknown. 
Some  of  his  finest  passages  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Campaner  Thai.  It  was  written  from 
his  heart,  and  embodies  his  conviction  of  im- 
mortality. How  tender  its  imagery,  how 
rich  its  consoling  suggestions,  how  all-em- 
bracing its  arabesques,  how  original  its  struc- 
ture !  That  its  author  should  grow  in  favor 
with  our  people,  would  be  a  convincing 
proof  of  their  own  progress.  So  many  dif- 
ferent powers  unite  in  him,  that  he  has  been 
well  styled  by  his  own  people  '  The  only.' 
The  vigor  and  rough  strength  of  the  man, 
with  the  delicacy  and  tenderness  of  the  wo- 
man ;  glowing  imagination  with  wondrous 
stores  of  erudition ;  fancy  with  exactness  ; 
the  most  loving  heart  with  the  keenest  in- 
sight into  the  foibles  of  his  fellows ;  the  wit 
of  a  Swift  with  the  romance  of  a  Rousseau — 
but  why  attempt  to  describe  the  indescribable, 
to  give  portraits  of  the  Proteus  who  changes 
as  we  gaze  upon  him  ? 

Meanwhile,  we  heartily  commend  Jean 
Paul  to  the  notice  of  our  readers,  and  thank 
the  publishers  who  are  placing  his  great 
works  within  the  reach  of  those  who  cannot 
read  him  in  the  original. 

The  Wind  Harp,  and  Other  Poems.  By 
Ellen  Clementine  Howarth.  Philadel- 
phia :  Willis  P.  Hazard. 

If  we  have  been  correctly  informed,  the 
author  of  this  book  is  an  Irish  woman  living 
in  Trenton,  N.  Y.,  whose  husband  is  a  labor- 
ing man,  and,  like  herself,  in  humble  circum- 
stances.  She  has  quite  a  large  family,  lives 
in  a  small  tenement,  and  is  obliged  to  labor 
daily  for  a  subsistence  for  herself  and  family 
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When  she  came  to  this  country  from  Ire- 
land, she  could  scarcely  write  a  grammatical 

sentence  ;  and  all  the  information  of  history 
and  the  classics  which  she  has,  she  has  de- 
rived from  such  hooks  as  have  accidentally 
fallen  in  her  hands.  She  is  extremely  mod- 
est and  retiring,  and  does  not  seem  to  be  at 
all  conscious  of  the  genius  with  which  she  is 
endowed.  Mrs.  llowarth  possesses  the  poeti- 
cal talent  of  the  Irish  race.  Her  rhythm  is 
musical,  flowing,  and  pure;  her  thoughts 
gentle  and  womanly  ;  her  diction  refined ; 
her  form  good  ;  her  powers  of  imitation 
great.  What  she  wants  now  is  more  self- 
reliance,  that  she  may  write  from  the  inner 
life  of  her  own  experience.  Her  poems  lack 
originality.  Let  her  not  fear  to  dip  her  pen 
in  her  own  heart,  and  sing  to  us  the  joys  and 
sorrows  of  the  poor.  Burns  wrere  a  better 
study   for  her   than  Moore ;    the  Corn  Law 


rhymer  than  Toe.  "With  her  talents  and  the 
cultivation  she  has  acquired,  her  familiarity 
with  the  hopes,  fears,  and  realities  of  a  life 
Of  labor  will  give  her  great  advantages  as  the 
poetess  of  the  faithful,  suffering  poor. 


COOKS  RECEIVED  TOO  LATE  FOB 
REVIEW. 

Lyrics  of  a  Day  ;  or,  Nkwspapek  Poetry. 
By  a  Volunteer  of  the  U.  S.  Service.  New 
York  :  Carleton,  publisher,  413  Broadway. 

Red-Tape  and  Pigeon-Hole  Generals  :  as 
Seen  from  the  Ranks  during  a  Campaign  in 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  By  a  Citizen 
Soldier. 

'  We  must  be  brief  when  traitors  brave  the 
held.' 

New    York :     Carleton,    publisher,    413 
Broadwav. 
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ADELAIDE  A.  TROCTER  AND  JEAN 
INGELOW. 

Extremes  ever  meet,  and  our  age,  which 
is  preeminently  occupied  with  physical  sci- 
ence and  material  comfort  and  aggrandize- 
ment, is  also  eminently  productive  in  good 
poetry.  There  should  be  no  antithesis  between 
the  words  physical  science  and  poetry.  The 
secrets  of  the  ITnivcrse,  the  ways  of  God's 
working,  are  surely  the  highest  poetry ;  but 
the  greater  number  of  scientists  have  willed 
a  divorce  between  the  material  and  the 
spiritual,  and  decry  that  very  imaginative 
faculty  which,  in  the  case  of  Kepler,  bore 
such  wonderful  fruits  for  science.  Facts  are 
very  well,  and  induction  is  also  well,  but 
science  requires  the  aid  of  the  creative  and 
divining  imagination  to  order  the  details  and 
draw  thence  the  broader  and  higher  general- 
izations. Let  us  hope  that  the  good  common 
sense  of  the  in-coming  half-century  will  an- 
nul the  divorce,  and  again  unite  on  a  solid 
basis  spheres  that  should  never  have  been 
so  far  sundered. 


Meantime,  we  cannot  but  remark  the  num- 
ber of  good  poems  meeting  us  on  every 
hand,  not  only  from  writers  known  to  fame, 
but  also  from  the  living  tombs  of  obscure 
country  newspapers.  We  know  it  is  the 
fashion  to  deride  such  productions,  and  sneer 
at  the  '  would-be  poets.'  Let  critics  speak 
the  truth  fearlessly,  but  let  them  never  pre- 
fer the  glitter  of  a  self-glorifying  search  for 
faults  to  the  more  amiable  but  less  piquant 
occupation  of  discovering  solid  thought, 
earnest  feeling,  and  poetic  fancy.  It  is  well 
to  discourage  insipidity,  impudent  pretension, 
and  every  species  of  affectation ;  but  critics 
are,  like  authors,  fallible,  and  not  unfrcquent- 
ly  present  glaring  examples  of  the  very 
faults  they  condemn.  In  any  case  where 
the  knife  is  needed,  let  it  be  used  firmly  but 
gently,  that,  while  the  patient  bleeds,  he 
may  feel  the  wound  has  been  inflicted  by  no 
unloving,  cynical  hand,  but  was  really  in- 
tended for  his  ultimate  good.  Let  the  in- 
strument be  finely  tempered,  and  neither 
coarse  nor  rough.     \Vc  can  all  recall  a  few 
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cases  where  a  rude  treatment  has  effected  a 
cure,  but  only  by  draining  the  life  blood  of 
the  victim,  or  by  turning  every  better  hu- 
man feeling  into  bitterness  and  corroding 
gall.  ■  Words  of  blame  intended  to  fall  upon 
the  hearts  of  the  young,  or  of  the  old,  should 
always  be  spoken  kindly,  for  we  can  never 
know  how  deeply  they  may  penetrate,  what 
tender  schemes  for  widowed  mother,  aspiring 
brother,  portionless  sister,  or  starving  wife 
and  children  they  may  shatter.  The  public 
is  a  pretty  keen  judge,  and  will  in  most 
cases  drop  works  devoid  of  the  immortal 
elements  of  genius.  The  critic  may  point 
the  way,  but  he  need  add  no  unnecessary 
stab  to  a  downfall  sure  and  bitter. 

This  digression,  however,  has  no  bearing 
upon  the  honored  names  heading  this  table, 
as  both  now  have  become  '  household  words ' 
in  our  midst.  Both  are  acknowledged  as 
real  poets,  but  how  different  are  they  in 
style,  and  mode  of  thought !  Jean  Ingelow, 
as  the  more  brilliant,  is  the  more  general 
favorite,  Adelaide  Procter  having  as  yet 
scarcely  received  her  due  meed  of  praise. 
Miss  Ingelow  exhibits  an  exuberant  fancy,  a 
luxurious  wealth  of  diction,  and  a  generally 
fine  poetic  sense  of  form ;  her  thoughts  are 
sound,  and  their  dress  new  and  glittering ; 
but  the  volume  we  have  read  is  one  to  please 
the  fancy  and  gratify  the  intellect  rather 
than  touch  the  heart.  The  style  is  occa- 
sionally obscure  and  the  thought  difficult  to 
follow.  Of  course  one  can  always  find  a 
meaning,  but  one  is  not  always  sure  of  in- 
terpreting according  to  the  author's  inten- 
tions. This  quality,  found'  largely  in  the 
school  of  Robert  Browning,  is  one  to  be 
guarded  against.  Mrs.  Browning  sometimes 
deals  in  such  involutions,  but  her  style  is  so 
evidently  an  essential  part  of  herself,  that 
we  rarely  think  of  affectation  in  connection 
with  it.  It  is  pleasanter  to  dream  our  own 
dreams,  than  to  follow  any  author  into  a 
tangled  maze,  whence  we,  and  not  he,  must 
furnish  the  clew  for  egress. 

The  '  Songs  of  Seven  '  and  « The  High 
Tide  on  the  Coast  of  Lincolnshire '  are  truly 
fine  poems,  to  us  the  most  complete  and  sus- 
tained in  the  entire  collection.  In  '  Requi- 
escat  in  Pace,'  we  are  carried  so  far  away 
from  the  actualities  of  life  that  we  scarcely 
care  whether  the  lover  be  dead  or  living. 
As  in  a  fairy  tale,  we  read  for  the  sake  of 
curiosity,  admiring  sundry  touches  here  and 


there,  but  feeling  nothing.  Miss  Ingelow's 
rhythm  is  good,  and  her  language  musical. 
The  style  of  Adelaide  Procter  is  singular- 
ly lucid  and  direct ;  she  has  but  little  com- 
mand of  poetic  ornament,  and  we  rarely 
think  of  her  choice  of  words.  Pathos,  and  a 
close,  keen  representation  of  human  experi- 
ence, are  her  distinguishing  characteristics. 
She  is  a  poet  to  read  when  the  soul  is  wrung, 
and  longs  for  the  solace  of  communion 
with  a  noble,  tender,  sympathetic  human 
heart.  The  very  absence  of  ornament  brings 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  nearer  to  our  needs. 
Her  poems  are  evidently  pictures  of  real 
human  souls,  and  not  poetic  imaginings  of 
what  human  beings  might  feel  under  such 
and  such  circumstances.  There  are  many 
of  Miss  Procter's  tales  and  shorter  poems 
which  bring  tears  to  the  eyes  of  all  who  have 
really  lived  and  sorrowed,  and  the  more  we 
read  them,  the  more  do  they  come  home  to  us. 
We  feel  as  if  we  could  take  their  author  into 
our  heart  of  hearts,  and  make  all  the  world 
love  her  as  do  we.  With  her,  brilliancy  of 
imagery  and  description  are  replaced  by  a 
sententiousness  and  concentration  of  expres- 
sion that  suddenly  strike  home  some  truth 
perhaps  well  known,  but  little  dwelt  on. 
For  instance,  in  'A  Legend  of  Provence,'  we 
find: 

'  Kind  hearts  are  here;  yet  would  the  tender- 

est  one 
Have  limits  to  its  mercy :  God  has  none. 
And  man's  forgiveness  may  be  true  and  sweet, 
But  yet  he  stoops  to  give  it.     More  complete 
Is  Love  that  lays  forgiveness  at  thy  feet, 
And    pleads    with    thee    to    raise   it.     Only 

Heaven 
Means  crowned,  not  vanquished,  when  it  says, 

'  Forgiven  ! ' ' 

Again,  in  '  The  Present : ' 

'  Noble  things  the  great  Past  promised, 
Holy  dreams,  both  strange  and  new; 
But  the  Present  shall  fulfil  them, 
What  he  promised  she  shall  do. 
****** 

'  She  is  wise  with  all  his  wisdom, 
Living  on  his  grave  she  stands, 
On  her  brow  she  bears  his  laurels, 
And  his  harvest  in  Iter  7iands. ' 

'Links  with  Heaven'  is  a  continued  series 
of  tender,  original  thoughts,  expressed  intho 
same  terse  and  striking,  but  simple  manner. 
'  Homeless,'  '  Treasures,'  '  Incompleteness,' 
'  Light  and  Shade,'  are,  among  the  smaller 
poems,  fine  specimens  of  her  distinguishing 
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merits;  while  of  the  longer,  'Three  Even- 
ings   in   ;i    Life,'    '  Philip  and   Mildred,'  and 

4  Homeward  Bound1  cannot  fail  to  charm  all 
who  love  to  read  a  real  page  from  the  expe- 
rience of  humanity. 

Both  Jean  Ingelow  and  Adelaide  Procter 
are  thoroughly  penetrated  by  profound  reli- 
gions convictions,  the  faith  and  charity  of 
the  latter  being  especially  vivid  and  pervad- 
ing. The  one  has  a  preponderance  of  the 
beautiful  gift  of  a  rich  fancy,  while  to 
the  other  was  given  in  greater  degree  the 
power  of  the  penetrative  and  sympathetic 
imagination.  The  one,  as  we  read,  recalls 
to  us  a  glittering  heap  of  precious, 
shining  jewels  ;  the  other,  the  first  cluster  of 
spring  violets,  wreaths  of  virginal  lilies  and 
midsummer  roses,  growths  of  cypress  sound 
to  the  core,  rosemary,  sage,  and  all  healing 
herbs,  branches  of  scarlet  maple  leaves,  and 
lovely  wayside  gentians,  adorned  by  the 
hand  of  the  Great  Artist,  and  blue  as  heaven 
itself. 

But  a  little  while  ago,  the  Angel,  Death, 
'  who  comes  in  love  and  pity,  and,  to  save 
our  treasures,  claims  them  all,'  bore  away 
her  pure  soul  along  the  '  misty  pathway '  to 
everlasting  peace  and  joy.  L.  D.  P. 


Loyal  Women  of  America,  this  will  greet 
you  in  the  midst  of  the  great  Metropolitan 
Fair,  and  we  congratulate  you  upon  the  suc- 
cess of  the  heavy  work  you  have  undertaken 
and  accomplished !  When  God  was  manifest 
to  men,  he  came  to  work  for  others,  and  you 
are  treading  in  the  highest  path  when  you 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Master.  Claim 
and  perform  your  natural  duties,  show  your- 
selves capable  of  self-abnegation,  evince 
your  determination  to  support  the  cause  of 
justice,  to  be  loyal  to  the  humane  principles 
of  our  Constitution — and  all  the  rights 
which  you  may  postulate,  will  be  conceded 
you.  This  war  in  which  you  have  suffered 
so  much,  made  so  many  sacrifices,  has  de- 
veloped your  energies,  shown  your  capabili- 
ties, revealed  vour  noble  hearts,  and  con- 
vinoed  the  world  that  woman  is  the  strong 
and  vigorous  helpmate,  and  not  the  weak, 
if  beautiful,  toy  of  man.  The  Government 
looks  to  you  as  its  best  aid,  for  moral  sanc- 
tion is  its  living  soul ;  it  looks  to  you  for 
higher  life,  for,  unless  the  heart  of  love  is 
the   throbbing  life-pulse  of  Government,  it 


sinks  into  a  dull,  lethargic  mechanism.  Far 
above  the  din  of  faction,  the  red  tape  of 
cabinets,  the  rivalry  of  generals,  the  strife 
of  politicians,  shines  the  resolve,  and  pulses 
the  determination  of  woman,  that  mankind 
shall  be  free.  For  this,  the  dusky  nation 
bless  her  as  she  moves  ;  the  frighted  mother 
torn  from  her  child,  the  maiden  sold  to  shame, 
call  upon  her  to  deliver  them  from  infamy 
and  the  devouring  hunger  of  a  robbed  moth- 
er's heart.  The  wronged  children  of  Ham 
arise  and  call  her  '  Blessed.' 

But  it  is  with  the  men  of  her  own  race, 
that  woman  is  weaving  the  golden  web  of 
priceless  sympathies.  Woven  of  her  tender- 
ness, it  sparkles  with  man's  deathless  grati- 
tude. The  soldier  feels  her  gracious  being 
in  every  throb  of  his  true  heart.  Her  love 
and  care  are  forever  around  him.  In  his 
lonely  night  watches,  his  long  marches,  his 
wearisome  details  of  duty,  his  absence  from 
home,  his  countless  deprivations,  he  thinks 
of  the  women  of  his  country,  and  is  proud 
that  he  may  be  their  defender.  This  thought 
stimulates  him  on  the  field  of  battle,  and 
nerves  his  arm  to  deeds  of  glory.  And 
when  he  falls,  he  falls  into  the  arms  which 
the  foresight  and  compassion  of  woman 
spread  everywhere  around  him.  The  Sani- 
tary Commission  is  her  representative.  She 
sends  it  to  him  to  breathe  of  her  in  his  hour 
of  pain.  Through  it  she  watches  o'er  him 
as  he  lies  low  and  bleeding  on  the  dreadful 
field,  surrounded  by  the  dead  and  dying; 
she  sends  her  ambulances  there  to  bear  him 
to  shelter  and  comfort ;  her  surgeons  stanch 
the  noble  blood,  remove  the  shattered  limbs, 
quench  the  stifling  thirst,  working  with  a 
tenderness  sucked  in  with  the  mother's  milk. 
In  the  hospital,  in  her  own  gentle  person, 
she  soothes  his  restless  hours,  watches  o'er 
his  sleepless  couch,  dresses  his  mangled 
limbs,  bears  him  up  with  her  own  faith,  giv- 
ing her  strength  to  aid  his  weakness,  she 
leads  him  back  to  life,  or,  if  death  must  come, 
up  to  God.  American  Women,  live  up  to 
the  holy  duties  now  demanded  of  you,  and 
your  rights  will  all  be  conceded,  higher,  holi- 
er, deeper,  broader,  more  vital  than  any  for 
which  you  have  yet  asked  or  hoped.  The 
esteem  and  veneration  of  the  very  men  who 
have  scorned  you  for  your  love  of  luxury, 
laughed  at  you  for  your  ridiculous  aping  of 
foreign  aristocracy,  jeered  at  you  for  your 
love  of  glitter,  your  thirst  for  wealth,  your 
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frivolity  and  folly,  and  despised  you  for  your 
arrogance  and  heartlessness — are  already 
yours.  Contempt  for  you  has  passed  away 
forever.  Let  the  dead  past  bury  its  dead. 
American  women  solve  the  riddle  of  woman's 
destiny.  Vast  is  her  field  and  heritage  :  all 
who  suffer  belong  to  her.  Her  heart  is  the 
strength  of  love  and  charity  ;  her  mind,  jus- 
tice and  the  rights  of  all  who  bear  the  hu- 
man form ;  her  soul,  God's  temple  among 
men,  in  which  dwell  the  angels  of  Purity, 
Sacrifice,  and  Devotion.  Love  to  God  and 
man  is  her  creed,  self-abnegation  her  crown, 
faith  her  oriflamme,  strength  her  gift,  life 
her  guerdon,  and  immortality  her  portion. 

American  Women,    we   place   a   soldier's 
song  before  you  : 

A  SOLDIER'S    PSALM  OF   WOMAN. 
By  Lieut.  Eichard  Eealf. 

Down  all  the  shining  lapse  of  days 

That  grow  and  grow  forever 
In  truer  love  and  better  praise 

Of  the  Almighty  Giver — 
Whatever  God-like  impulses 

Have  blossomed  in  the  human, 
The  most  divine  and  fair  of  these 

Sprang  from  the  soul  of  woman. 

Her  heart  it  is  preserves  the  flower 

Of  sacrificial  duty, 
Which,  blown  across  the  blackest  hour, 

Transfigures  it  to  beauty ; 
Her  hands  that  streak  these  solemn  years 

With  vivifying  graces, 
And  crown  the  foreheads  of  our  fears 

With  light  from  higher  places. 

0  wives  and  mothers,  sanctified 

By  holy  consecrations, 
Turning  our  weariness  aside 

With  blessed  ministrations ! 
0  maidens,  in  whose  dewy  eyes 

Perennial  comforts  glitter, 
Untangling  War's  dark  mysteries 

And  making  sweet  the  bitter; — 


In  desolate  paths,  on  dangerous  posts, 

By  places  which,  to-morrow, 
Shall  be  unto  these  bannered  hosts 

Aceldemas  of  sorrow, 
We  hear  the  sound  of  helping  feet, 

We  feel  your  soft  caressings  ; 
And  all  our  life  starts  up  to  greet 

Your  lovingness  with  blessings ! 

On  cots  of  pain,  on  beds  of  woe, 

Where  stricken  heroes  languish, 
Wan  faces  smile  and  sick  hearts  grow 

Triumphant  over  anguish ; 
While  souls  that  starve  in  lonely  gloom 

Flush  green  with  odorous  praises, 
And  all  the  lowly  pallets  bloom 

With  Gratitude's  white  daisies. 

0  lips  that  from  our  wounds  have  sucked 

The  fever  and  the  burning  ! 
0  tender  fingers  that  have  plucked 

The  madness  from  our  mourning  ! 
O  hearts  that  beat  so  loyal-true 

For  soothing  and  for  saving — 
God  S3nd  your  own  hopes  back  to  you, 

Crowned  with  immortal  having! 

Thank  God  ! — 0  Love !  whereby  we  know 

Beyond  our  little  seeing, 
And  feel  serene  compassions  flow 

Around  the  ache  of  being  ; — 
Lo  !  clear  o'er  all  the  pain  and  dread 

Of  our  most  sore  affliction, 
The  shining  wings  of  Peace  are  spread 

In  brooding  benediction  ! 


We  have  been  requested  by  the  author  of 
'Hannah  Thurston,'  an  article  in  our  April 
number,  to  correct  a  typographical  error 
(the  omission  of  the  word  all)  in  said  article. 
The  mutilated  sentence  originally  read :  "  I 
cannot  think  that  marriage  is  essential  to,  or 
even  best  for,  the  happiness  of  all  women." 

Ed.  Con 
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Christianity  is  a  fact.  We  some- 
times hear  of  men  who  are  said  to  '  de- 
ny '  '  Christianity.'  The  expression  is 
nonsense.  Men  cannot  deny  the  sun. 
Christianity  has  been  a  visible  thing, 
on  this  planet,  for  eighteen  hundred 
years.  It  has  done  a  heavy  amount  of 
work,  which  is  very  visible  too.  It  is 
altogether  too  late  in  the  day  to  '  deny 
Christianity.' 

That  is  the  first  thing  to  be  under- 
stood. There  is  no  arguing  against  the 
fact.  You  must  take  the  fact  and  make 
the  best  of  it.  If  your  theory  requires 
the  annihilation  of  the  fact,  it's  a  bad 
thing  for  your  theory,  for  the  fact  in- 
sists on  staying.  "What  an  amount  of 
fearfully  laborious  stupidity  we  would 
have  been  saved,  if  only  that  plain 
principle  had  been  remembered  ! 

Christianity  has  stood  face  to  face 
with  the  world,  for  ages,  a  hard,  stern, 
uncompromising  reality.  With  a  pair 
of  tremendous  arms  it  has  worked, 
fought,  endured,  conquered,  destroyed, 
builded,  all  over  the  earth.  It  has 
burned  its  brand  into  time.  It  has 
stamped  its  footprints  in  fire  and  bright- 
ness on  earth  and  sea.  It  so  stands,  a 
great,  wonderful,  triumphant,  flaming 
fact,  blazing  through  the  ages,  flam- 
vol.  v. — 4:1 


ing  to  the  stars,  melting,  moulding,  en- 
lightening humanity. 

The  first  thing  to  be  remembered, 
then,  by  Christian  and  unbeliever  alike, 
when  they  come  to  speak  of  Christiani- 
ty, is  that  these  things  are  not  the  mat- 
ters in  debate.  They  are  the  facts  to 
be  explained,  to  be  accounted  for.  In 
all  argument  they  themselves  must  first 
be  taken  for  granted. 

That  is  to  say,  here  is  this  religion, 
certainly  to  any  thoughtful  man  the 
most  wonderful  thing,  take  it  all  in  all, 
that  history  has  to  tell  about.  It  starts 
in  an  obscure  corner  of  an  obscure  prov- 
ince. Its  founder  dies  as  a  felon  among 
felons.  Its  teachers  are  stupid  peasants, 
fettered  by  a  narrow  dialect  of  an  al- 
most unknown  tongue.  Its  whole  ori- 
gin is  barbarous,  ignorant,  disgraceful 
by  any  worldly  judgment.  So  it  be- 
gins. As  it  spreads,  imperial  Rome 
takes  alarm,  and  turns  to  crush  the  bar- 
barous fanaticism,  in  the  pride  of  her 
learning,  civilization,  and  power.  She 
plants  her  iron  heel  on  the  neck  of  the 
creeping  sect.  She  presses  it  down 
with  her  gigantic  weight.  Time  passes. 
The  little  sect  that  began  in  an  obscure 
city  of  an  obscure  province,  '  the  num- 
ber of  the  names  together  being  an 
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hundred  and  twenty,'  in  less  than  three 
centuries  masters  the  world's  crowned 
mistress,  and  plants  its  standard  in 
triumph,  to  remain  forever,  on  the 
Seven  Eternal  Hills.  Resistless  Eome 
is  beaten  to  her  knees,  every  national 
reverence,  every  national  divinity  tram- 
pled on,  and  spit  upon,  and  the  bar- 
barous and  disgraceful  sect  sets  its  ig- 
nominious mark,  the  cross  of  the  con- 
demned slave,  on  every  monument  of 
Roman  reverence,  on  every  trophy  of 
Roman  greatness. 

There  never  was  such  an  utter  con- 
quest. A  pure  idea,  without  a  material 
hand  or  wreapon,  domineers  over  the 
greatest  empire  under  the  sun,  in  spite 
of  the  whole  power  of  that  empire 
armed  to  crush  it. 

And,  after  Rome  fell,  the  huge  car- 
case beaten  to  the  dust,  and  torn  to 
fragments  by  the  wild  creatures  that 
hung  upon  her  borders,  this  wondrous 
mystery,  this  barbarous,  obscure  faith 
alone  remained,  invincible  among  the 
powers  of  Rome.  Roman  civilization 
was  crushed  to  the  earth,  as  the  Roman 
legions  were.  Roman  law  was  tram- 
pled out  of  sight,  as  Roman  art  and 
literature  were  ;  but  Christianity  stood 
up  and  faced  the  Vandal  and  the  Goth, 
the  Frank  and  Saxon,  as  it  had  faced 
the  Caesars  before,  and  dragged  the 
conquerors  of  the  empire  suppliants  at 
the  feet  of  the  church.  It  built  a  Chris- 
tian Europe  out  of  the  savage  hordes 
of  Asia,  and  made  an  England,  and  a 
Germany,  and  at  last  an  America  out 
of  wild  Goth  and  Ungar,  out  of  bloody 
Frank  and  savage  Dane. 

Now  all  this  is  simply  matter  of  fact. 
My  belief  in  Christianity  does  not  add 
one  jot  to  these  facts.  My  disbelief  does 
not  take  one  tittle  from  them.  So  far 
as  they  are  concerned,  every  man  is  a 
believer  in  Christianity.  He  believes 
it  exists.  He  believes  it  has  existed, 
has  had  such  and  such  a  history,  has 
produced  such  and  such  results.  '  Chris- 
tian '  and  '  infidel '  alike,  to  be  reason- 
able, to  have  any  ground  for  reasonable 
discussion,  go  thus  far  together. 


They  may  differ  in  their  explanations 
of  the  facts.  That  is  the  only  ground 
of  difference.  There  is  the  point  of 
separation.  It  is  perfectly  logical  too. 
Prima  facie,  we  have  no  complaint  to 
make  that  they  do  differ.  And  here 
lies  the  improvement  in  the  modern 
type  of  '  unbeliever.'  He  does  not  take 
the  line  of  his  older  brethren,  and 
rudely  assail  Christianity  as  a  mere  im- 
posture with  Voltaire  and  Paine.  That 
sort  of  work  has  had  its  day.  He,  on 
the  other  hand,  freely  admits  its  benefi- 
cent achievements.  He  has  grown  rea- 
sonable. He  accepts  Christianity,  as 
the  believer  does,  as  a  fruitful,  benefi- 
cent, and  conquering  fact.  He  only 
holds  that  its  existence  and  its  achieve- 
ments may  be  accounted  for  in  a  far 
more  satisfactory  way  than  we  '  believ- 
ers '  have  discovered. 

Now  all  this  is  comprehensible,  and 
it  is  really,  now,  the  ground  of  differ- 
ence between  those  who  believe  in 
Christianity  as  divine,  and  those  who 
hold  it  to  be  merely  human.  It  is  a 
clear  and  simple  issue.  Christianity 
accounts  for  itself  and  its  work  on  a 
certain  plain,  straightforward,  and  con- 
sistent theory.  It  holds  that  theory  to 
be  reasonable,  complete,  ample,  for  all 
the  facts.  A  number  of  people  join 
issue  just  here  with  Christianity.  They 
admit  its  facts,  but  they  deny  its  man- 
ner of  explaining  them.  They  claim 
to  put  forward  other  methods  of  expla- 
nation, which  shall  be  more  reasonable, 
more  natural,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
just  as  ample  for  the  facts.  We  have 
had  a  number  of  these  philosophers, 
with  their  theories,  and  they  have  had 
various  fortunes.  On  the  whole,  the 
Christian  world  has  gone  on  about  as 
usual,  accepting  the  old  explanation, 
adopting  the  old  theory,  a  hundred  to 
one,  and  has  dropped  the  new  theories 
one  after  another,  after  more  or  less  in- 
vestigation, into  profound  oblivion. 

Now  we  are  free  to  admit  the  old 
theory  has  its  difficulties.  There  are 
'  things  in  it  hard  to  be  understood.' 
There  are  mysteries  and  wonders  which 
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it  does  not  attempt  to  explain.  There 
are  '  hard  Bayinga  '  which  it  leaves  hard. 

And  the  new  theories  always  claim  to 
have  no  difficulties.  They  blame  the  old 
one  bitterly  because  it  tolerates  them. 
They  themselves  claim  to  be  '  reason- 
able,1 they  'explain'  everything. 

They  therefore  challenge  the  trial. 
If  they  fail  to  be  'reasonable,1  or  if 
they  can  only  be  reasonable  at  the  ex- 
2)ense  of  some  of  the  facts — that  is  to 
say,  if  they  find  no  place  for  some  of 
the  authentic  facts,  and  so  have  to  ex- 
plain them  away ;  or  if,  on  the  whole, 
they  make  too  large  drafts  on  our  cre- 
dulity, and  demand  too  great  a  power 
of  faith — we  have  the  logical  right  to 
dismiss  them  out  of  our  presence  with 
scant  courtesy,  and  are  bound  to  hold 
by  the  old  explanation  still. 

The  last  man  who  has  come  forward 
with  his  theory  of  Christanity  is  Mon- 
sieur Ernest  Renan,  a  Frenchman,  a 
member  of  the  Institute,  and  a  Semitic 
scholar  of  some  considerable  preten- 
sions. He  broaches  his  theory  in  a 
book,  which  he  calls  '  The  Life  of  Je- 
sus.1 He  offers  it  to  the  world,  through 
that  book,  as  an  improvement  on  the 
accepted  one.  We  propose  here  to  look 
at  Iff,  Renan's  theory,  and  see  whether 
it  has  any  advantages  to  offer  over  that 
usually  taught  in  churches  in  America, 
and  which  the  present  writer  learned, 
some  lustra  ago,  while  catechized  at  the 
chancel  veil,  and  which  his  children  are 
learning  now. 

It  makes  the  examination  easier  that 
M.  Renan  freely  and  fully  admits  the 
achievements  of  Christianity.  Indeed 
he  glories  over  them.  The  beneficence 
of  Christianity,  its  hallowing  and  ele- 
vating power  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  its  wondrous  blessedness  among 
men,  the  glory  it  has  cast  over  human 
life  and  human  aims,  the  nobleness  it 
has  conferred  on  human  character,  all 
these  he  takes  a  pride  in  confessing  and 
appreciating.  He  will  not  be  a  whit 
behind  the  stanchest  believer  in  ac- 
knowledging the  power  of  these,  or  in 
the  capacity  of  prizing  these. 


But  he  cannot  accept  the  explanation 
Christianity  gives  of  jtself.  He  pro- 
poses another  of  his  own.  We  may 
take  his  theory  as  the  fruit  and  flower 
of  all  '  liberal 7  thought.  Here,  at  last, 
is  what  unbelieving  learning  and  phi- 
losophy have  to  offer  in  lieu  of  the  divine 
origin  of  Christianity.  After  a  good 
deal  of  loud  boasting,  after  a  large 
amount  of  supercilious  sneering,  we 
have  here  the  result  of  that  '  profound 
criticism  ?  and  that  '  careful  scholar- 
ship ?  which  have  been  laboring  for 
years,  in  Europe,  to  destroy  the  super- 
natural bases  of  faith.  We  are  justi- 
fied, from  M.  Renan's  position  and 
character,  in  taking  it  for  granted,  that 
his  book  is  the  best  that  modern  un- 
belief has  to  offer,  his  theory  the  most 
satisfactory  that  the  deniers  of  the  di- 
vine origin  of  Christianity  can  frame. 

In  examining  that  theory,  at  the  first, 
a  suspicious  thing  strikes  a  calm  ob- 
server. It  is  the  reckless  way  in  which 
M.  Renan  deals  with  his  authorities. 
For,  be  it  remarked  that,  with  only 
one  or  two  outside  hints  in  Josephus 
and  Tacitus,  the  Four  Gospels  contain 
all  that  we  know  of  the  '  Life  of  Jesus.1 
They  are  formally  and  professedly  His 
biographies.  They  were  expressly 
written  to  present  the  outlines  of  His 
life  and  teaching  in  connected  form. 
All  that  we  know  of  Him,  His  birth, 
life,  and  death,  is  contained  in  these 
four  narrations.  The  utmost  learning 
and  the  utmost  simplicity  here  stand 
side  by  side.  The  most  unlearned 
reader  of  The  Continental  is  just  as 
well  informed,  with  the  Four  Gospels 
in  his  hand,  as  any  '  member  ^  of  any 
'  Academy 1  under  the  sun.  Out  of  these 
Four  Gospels,  M.  Renan  has  to  con- 
struct his  '  Life  of  Jesus.1  But  he  has 
a  theory,  and  that  theory  does  not 
seem  to  be  the  one  set  forth  in  the  Four 
Gospels ;  so  he  just  rejects  whatever 
goes  against  his  theory,  garbles,  clips, 
denies,  assents,  and  colors,  with  an  as- 
surance, amusing  for  its  impudence,  if 
it  were  not  so  criminal  for  its  reckless- 
ness. 
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On  the  very  threshold  he  asserts,  in 
the  teeth  of  his  sole  authorities,  that 
Jesus  was  born  in  Nazareth  I  He  refers 
his  startled  reader  to  a  footnote.  That 
footnote  informs  him  that  the  '  assess- 
ment under  Quirinus,  by  which  He  is 
sought  to  be  connected  with  Bethle- 
hem,' took  place  ten  years  after.  "We 
are  to  take  this  on  M.  Renan's  sole  au- 
thority. We  are  to  fling  the  Gospels 
over  on  the  strength  of  a  footnote  ! 
Now  it  is  simply  impossible  that  M. 
Renan  can  be  ignorant  that  there  are 
very  satisfactory  ways  of  explaining 
this  difficulty,  otherwise  than  by 
charging  a  forgery.  Josephus,  whom 
he  cites  to  prove  the  assessment  to  be 
ten  years  after,  would  have  informed 
him  that  the  preliminary  enrolment 
took  place  at  the  time  mentioned,  and 
that  it  did  extend  over  Herod's  domin- 
ions. Moreover,  the  authorities  for  this 
last  fact  are  not  Christian  only,  as  he 
says.  They  are  Josephus,  a  Jew,  and 
Suetonius,  a  pagan. 

This  is  only  an  instance,  on  the 
threshold,  of  what  occurs,  a  hundred 
times,  in  the  book.  Any  statement 
which  stands  in  the  way  of  the  writer's 
hypothesis,  is  swept  out  of  existence  at 
one  pen-stroke.  Calm  historical  rela- 
tions, evidently  most  essential  portions 
of  the  writings,  are  treated  as  forgeries, 
or  deceptions,  without  a  condescending 
why  or  wherefore,  if  they  embarrass 
the  writer.  ■ 

That  large  portion  of  the  Gospels, 
the  miracles,  is  scarcely  worth  a  thought 
from  M.  Renan.  He  dismisses  the 
whole  question  of  miracles  with  a  oon 
mot.  l  Many  people  followed  Jesus 
into  the  desert.  Thanks  to  their  ex- 
treme frugality,  they  lived  there.  They 
naturally  believed  they  saw  in  that  a 
miracle.'  Now  is  not  that  wonderful ! 
The  circumstantial  relation  of  the  mirac- 
ulous feeding  is  supposed  to  be  satis- 
factorily explained  by  people  '  natur- 
ally believing '  that  frugality  was  '  a 
miracle  ' !  But  the  great  miracle  of  all, 
the  miracle  which  seals  the  story, 
which  gives  ground  of  hope  and  faith 


to  all  Christian  men,  that  miracle,  with- 
out which  they  have  always  felt  the 
Gospel  would  be  preached  in  vain, 
that  grand  consummating  and  awful 
miracle,  which  flashed  brightness  into 
the  sepulchre,  which  shot  the  light  of 
immortality  athwart  the  darkness  of 
Death,  and  gave  mortal  man  a  sure 
grasp  on  immortality,  that  great  crown- 
ing miracle,  the  resurrection  of  our 
Lord,  on  which  so  much  depended, 
which  so  many  jealous  eyes  were  watch- 
ing, wThich  was  so  early  asserted  on  the 
very  spot  wrhere  it  claims  to  have  oc- 
curred— this  M.  Renan  treats  as  un- 
worthy serious  refutation.  It  is  not 
even  necessary  to  try  to  disprove  it. 
It  is  simply  sufficient  for  him  to  men- 
tion '  the  strong  imagination  of  Mary 
Magdalene,'  and  to  exclaim  so  beauti- 
fully ! — '  Divine  power  of  love,  sacred 
moments  in  which  the  passion  of  a 
hallucinated  woman  gives  to  the  wTorld 
a  resurrected  God  ! ' 

There  it  is  !  The  doctrine  of  the  res- 
urrection, and  all  that  clings  around  it 
for  humanity,  the  doctrine  preached 
always  as  one  of  the  foundations  of  the 
faith  ('  because  he  preached  unto  them 
Jesus  and  the  resurrection '),  and  the 
fact  of  the  resurrection,  the  fact  al- 
ways put  forth  as  the  clinching  argu- 
ment, the  justification  of  the  whole 
story,  thrown  into  the  face  of  Jew  and 
Greek  as  a  perpetual  challenge — this 
doctrine  and  this  fact  are  disposed  of 
by  a  bit  of  sickly  sentiment ! 

Now,  this  sort  of  thing  may  be  very 
rhetorical,  and  very  beautiful,  when 
done  up  in  approved,  sentimental 
French,  but  it  is  certainly  neither  logi- 
cal nor  philosophical.  We  have  a  right 
to  insist  that  M.  Renan  shall  come  with 
no  theory  which  compels  him  to  reject 
half  the  facts  unexamined,  and  to  gar- 
ble and  misuse  half  the  rest.  Those 
facts  stand  on  the  same  ground  as  all 
the  others.  The  same  authority  which 
tells  us  that  Christ  lived  at  Nazareth, 
tells  us  also  that  He  fed  five  thousand 
with  five  loaves  and  two  small  fishes. 
M.  Renan  accepts  the  first  statement, 
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without  examination,  and    denies  the 

second,  without  examination.  He  docs 
this  because  he  lias  made  up  his  mind 
beforehand  that  prima  facie  a  miracle 
is  impossible.  But  that  carries  us  out 
of  the  line  of  historical  investigation 
altogether.  That  is  a  question  of  met- 
aphysics. M.  Kenan's  decision  of  the 
question  is  not  admitted  by  an  means 
universally,  not  even  frequently.  The 
truer  decision  as  well  as  the  more,  phil- 
osophical is  that,  prima  fade,  all  things 
are  possible,  except  contradictions. 

At  all  events,  we  hold  that  the  Four 
Evangelists  stand  on  their  own  merits. 
They  are  not  to  be  declared  impostors, 
either  in  whole  or  in  part,  beforehand, 
in  order  to  save  a  metaphysical  theory. 

The  same  logical  viciousness  shows 
itself  in  M.  Kenan's  treatment  of  the 
Prophets.  Daniel  never  could  have 
written  the  book  attributed  to  him,  he 
says,  because  that  book  contains  state- 
ments of  fact  which  occurred  long  after 
Daniel !  That  is  to  say,  M.  Renan  does 
not  believe  in  such  a  thing  as  prophecy, 
and,  by  consequence,  Daniel  never 
wrote  the  book  of  Daniel  !  This  is 
taking  things  for  granted  with  a  wit- 
ness. 

And,  by  the  way,  we  may  as  well 
ease  our  minds  just  here  concerning 
another  trick  of  the  school  to  which 
M.  Renan  belongs,  and  of  which  he 
furnishes  many  marked  examples.  We 
mean  the  trick  of  arbitrarily  deciding 
by  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  '  phil- 
ological criticism,'  all  about  all  the 
books  and  nearly  all  the  chapters  in 
the  Bible.  '  Learned  men  are  agreed 
that  such  and  such  chapters  were  not 
written  by  Isaiah.'  '  It  is  clear,  from 
internal  evidence  of  style,  that  this 
book  was  made  up  of  earlier  scattered 
memoranda.'  '  These  chapters,  it  is 
evident,  were  not  written  till  such  and 
such  a  time.'  '  The  best  critics  are 
agreed  that  this  narration  was  added 
long  after  the  writing  of  the  book.' 
This  is  the  way  they  write,  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  simple. 

When  we  were  younger,  this  sort  of 


talk  seemed  to  our  simplicity  to  be 
exceedingly  imposing.  We  actually 
believed  that  there  were  a  set  of  people, 
in  Germany,  at  least,  who  could  look 
at  a  Hebrew  chapter  and  tell  you  who 
wrote  it,  when  he  wrote  it,  how  he 
wrote  it,  and  why ;  and  the  who,  when, 
how,  and  why,  should  be  each  different 
from  those  mentioned  by  the  author 
of  the  book  himself.  As  years  re- 
moved the  credulous  simplicity  of  child- 
hood, we  found  out  that  this  was  only 
a  trick  of  the  trade.  We  discovered 
that  no  two  of  these  doctors  agreed 
among  themselves,  that  the  line  of  ar- 
gument they  followed  would  disprove 
the  authorship  of  any  page  ever  writ- 
ten, that  decisions  from  difference  of 
style,  wise  as  they  might  be,  philologi- 
cally,  wrere,  rationally  and  logically, 
nonsensical ;  for  Bums,  no  doubt,  wrote 
his  letters  as  well  as  his  poems,  and 
Shakspeare's  '  Sonnets '  were  written  by 
the  hand  that  wrote  '  King  Lear,'  al- 
though, according  to  these  wise  doc- 
tors, it  is  assumed  to  be  utterly  impos- 
sible that  the  same  man  can  use  two 
styles,  or  that  a  man  at  seventy  will 
write  otherwise  than  he  did  at  thirty. 
In  short,  we  discovered  that  there  is 
nothing  more  arbitrary,  more  ojrinion- 
ated,  and  more  unphilosophical  than 
this  '  philological  criticism.'  Applied, 
as  these  wonderful  German  doctors  ap- 
ply it,  to  any  book  ever  penned,  and 
it  can  be  shown,  '  as  the  result  of  high 
critical  ability,'  that  no  author  ever 
wrote  his  own  book.  It  is  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world  to  prove  that  Shaks- 
peare  never  wrote  '  Shakspeare,'  that 
Milton  never  wrote '  Paradise  Lost,'  that 
'Johnson's  Dictionary'  just  '  growed ' 
like  Topsey,  and  was  never  made  at 
all,  and,  to  name  small  things  with 
great,  that  M.  Renan  never  wrote  the 
'  Life  of  Jesus.' 

When  we  read,  then,  that  '  it  is  cer- 
tain that  Isaiah  never  wrote  this  chap- 
ter,' that  '  St.  John  could  not  possibly 
have  written  the  fourth  Gospel,'  that 
'  this  book  is  composed,  undoubtedly, 
of  fragments  of  earlier  writings,'  or  that 
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'  this  '  other  '  is  the  growth  of  a  certain 
school,'  we  advise  simple  Christians  to 
take  it  easy.  They  are  to  understand 
that  the  world  goes  on  much  as  usual, 
and  that  their  family  Bibles  still  con- 
tain the  old  Table  of  Contents.  There 
has  been  no  wonderful  discovery  made, 
no  ancient  book  catalogues  have  come 
to  light,  no  files  of  ancient  documents 
have  been  dug  up.  There  are  still  just 
the  old  facts  and  the  old  evidence  on 
which  Christians  made  up  their  minds 
sixteen  or  seventeen  hundred  years 
ago.  The  amount  of  all  this  talk  is 
only  that  '  the  great  Doctor  Teufels- 
droeck  '  or  '  the  learned  Professor  Von 
Baum  '  has  hazarded  a  guess,  and  made 
an  assertion,  which,  every  other  '  great 
doctor  '  and  '  learned  professor  '  will 
contradict,  and  displace  with  another 
guess  just  as  probable,  in  three  months' 
time.  There  are  men  just  as  learned 
and  just  as  honest  who  have  examined 
their  guesses,  and  find  them  poor  in- 
ventions indeed.  And  we  have  a  right 
to  deny  point  blank  the  assertions  so 
flippantly  made  by  men  like  M.  Renan. 
'  It  is  universally  acknowledged  that  this 
book  was  never  written  by  Daniel  or 
Isaiah  or  Jeremiah,'  '  It  is  certain  this 
chapter  is  an  addition  of  such  and  such 
a  date,'  etc.  It  is  not  universally  ac- 
knowledged. It  is  not  certain.  The 
whole  thing  is  pure  guesswork.  There 
is  only  one  way  to  prove  the  author- 
ship of  a  book,  and  that  is  oy  testimony. 
There  is  nothing  under  the  sun  more 
absurd,  philologically,  than  that  a  com- 
mon and  very  poor  stock-actor  should 
have  written  '  Hamlet.'  We  know  he  did 
write  it,  however,  not  by  '  internal  evi- 
dence,' or  from  '  philological  criticism,' 
but  by  plain  human  testimony  to  the 
fact.  We  cite  that,  and  leave  the  '  in- 
ternal '  critics  to  their  profound  babble 
on  vowels  and  consonants,  on  long  and 
short  syllables,  and  let  them  do  with 
the  fact  the  best  they  can. 

In  other  words,  there  is  no  way  by 
which  I  can  determine  whether  St. 
John  wrote  his  Gospel  except  by  testi- 
mony.    I  do  not  know  beforehand  how 


St.  John  would  write.  I  can  therefore 
judge  nothing  by  '  style.'  All  I  can 
do  is  to  ask  of  competent  witnesses. 
I  do  ask.  I  am  told  by  such  witnesses, 
straight  up  to  his  own  day,  that  he  did 
write  this  Gospel,  that  this  is  the  very 
one  which  we  now  have,  for  they  cite 
it  and  mention  its  peculiarities.  I  ac- 
cept the  fact,  as  I  do  in  the  case  of 
Shakspeare,  and  let  the  wise  '  critics ' 
settle  it  among  them. 

The  attempt,  therefore,  on  the  part 
of  M.  Renan,  to  get  rid  of  those  large 
portions  of  the  Gospels  which  embar- 
rass him  in  his  theory,  by  attempting 
to  discredit  their  authorship,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  he  accepts  other  parts, 
that  stand  on  the  same  authority,  and 
the  supercilious  way  in  which  he  ig- 
nores that  large  part  which  the  miracles 
fill,  turning  them  off  with  a  small  wit- 
ticism, or  a  smaller  bit  of  sentiment, 
suggest,  at  the  start,  decided  suspicions 
of  the  honesty  of  his  intentions  and  the 
sufficiency  of  his  theory. 

We  only  hint  at  these  things  here. 
They  occur  all  through  his  book. 
They  are  not  evidence  of  learning  or 
critical  skill.  There  are  no  secrets  for 
deciding  such  matters.  The  whole 
data  have  been  public  for  ages.  All 
the  '  members  of  the  Institute '  together 
do  not  possess  one  grain  of  evidence 
that  any  ordinary  scholar  in  America 
does  not  possess  as  well.  M.  Renan 
rejects,  or  discredits,  or  garbles,  or  slips 
over  silently,  because  he  finds  it  neces- 
sary for  his  theory.  That  is  all.  He 
pettifogs  with  his  witnesses  to  estab- 
lish his  theory. 

That  theory  is,  that  He,  whom  all 
Christians  have  called  Our  Lord,  was  a 
mere  man,  of  what  race  is  uncertain, 
born  in  Galilee  of  a  man  name  Joseph 
and  of  a  woman  named  Mary ;  who 
taught  in  Galilee  and  a  little  in  Judea, 
and  who  was  at  last  killed  and  buried, 
and  so  an  end  of  Him.  This  theory  M. 
Renan  has  to  find  in  the  Gospels,  and 
there  is,  as  we  have  hinted,  very  little 
of  the  Gospels  left  when  he  gets 
through.      It    is   so    palpably   against 
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them  that  he  has  to  get  rid  of  the  most 
of  them  to  make  it  stand. 
Now    this    theory,   like    all  others, 

must  be  put  to  the  test.  Will  it  ex- 
plain the  tacts  ?  We  have  seen  how  it 
is  compelled  to  get  rid  of  the  Gospels. 
But  we  put  that  aside.  AVill  it  explain 
the  history  of  Christianity?  Will  it 
explain  its  place  to-day  ?  Will  it  ac- 
count lor  its  effects  ? 

The  Jesus  of  M.  Kenan  is  a  strange 
character.  lie  is  more  difficult  of  com- 
prehension than  any  mystery  of  ortho- 
doxy. We  ask  where  lie  gets  His  won- 
drous wisdom,  this  young  carpenter, 
how  He  learned  to  speak  '  as  man  never 
spoke  ? '  and  M.  Kenan  sentimentalizes. 
We  ask  how  He  got  this  wondrous 
power  over  men,  to  lead  them  and  con- 
trol them,  so  that  they  followed  Him 
and  '  heard  Him  gladly,'  and  M.  Renan 
goes  off  into  ecstasies  over  the  '  deli- 
cious climate  '  and  '  the  lovely  villages,' 
and  the  Arcadian  simplicity  of  Galilee, 
as  he  fancies  they  once  were,  and  ex- 
pects us  to  be  answered.  His  influence 
over  women  is  accounted  for  more 
readily.  M.  Kenan  tells  us,  in  his  pecu- 
liar way,  that  '  this  beautiful  young 
man '  had  great  power  over  the  '  ner- 
vous '  susceptibilities  of  Mary  Magda- 
lene ;  and  Pilate's  wife,  having  once  seen 
him,  '  dreamed  about  him '  the  next 
night,  and  sent  to  her  husband  to  save 
him  in  consequence  ! 

However,  He  begins  His  teaching. 
Where  He  learned  it,  how  He  learned 
it,  why  it  took  the  form  it  did,  how 
He  came  to  give  moral  law  to  the  world, 
where  He  found  the  words  of  wisdom 
and  consolation — the  divine  words  of 
power — for  all  generations,  there  is 
positively  not  one  sentence  of  explana- 
tion. Of  all  the  young  Jews  of  His 
day,  how  came  He  by  these  powers  and 
this  omnipotent  wisdom  ?  Now  the 
Christian  theory  does  attempt  an  ex- 
planation. It  gives  an  ample  answer 
to  the  question.  M.  Renan  gives  no 
answer  whatever.  He  flies  to  sentiment. 
"We  have  all  sorts  of  adjectives — '  deli- 
cious,' '  enchanting,' '  beautiful,  '  sweet,' 


'charming' — he  beats  a  whole  female 
seminary  at  the  business,  in  attempt- 
ing to  describe  how,  like  full-grown 
babes,  everybody  in  Galilee  lived,  80 
innocent,  so  simple,  so  Arcadian  were 
they  all — and  that  is  all !  What  shall 
a  man  do,  whom  this  fine  style  of  novel 
writing  doesn't  answer — to  whom,  in 
fact,  it  seems  just  a  bit  of  disgusting 
nonsense  8  Is  this  wonderful  power, 
this  omnipotent  wisdom,  a  production 
of  the  '  delicious  '  climate  ?  Is  this  all 
'  philosophical  criticism '  has  to  offer, 
and  is  he  to  accept  that  as  more  reason- 
able than  the  Gosj^el  theory  that  they 
were  supernatural  and  divine  ? 

In  this  wonderful  romantic  dialect, 
M.  Kenan  describes  the  beginning  of 
our  Lord's  ministry.  He  is  embarrass- 
ed, however,  by  the  fact  that,  as  Jesus 
goes  on,  He  Himself  makes  claims,  and 
sets  up  pretensions,  and  exercises  pow- 
ers, which  are  totally  at  variance  with 
the  proposed  explanation.  M.  Renan 
cannot  deny  that  He  claimed  to  be  the 
Son  of  God,  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of 
David,  that  He  claimed  to  work  '  mir- 
acles,' to  possess  supernatural  powers, 
to  be  somewhat  altogether  different 
from  the  amiable,  sentimental,  young 
carpenter  of  his  modern  biographer. 

How  is  this  to  be  got  on  with  ?  Why, 
by  declaring  boldly  that  Jesus  was 
half  deceiver  and  half  deceived  !  by  ac- 
cepting the  difficulty,  and  confessing 
that  He  cheated  men  for  their  good — 
that,  as  they  wished  to  be  deceived,  He 
stooped  to  deceive  them,  and  at  last 
half  deceived  Himself ! 

We  know  nothing  more  thoroughly 
immoral  than  is  M.  Renan  on  this  mat- 
ter. This  Jesus  of  his,  about  whom  he 
sentimentalizes,  whom  he  declares  a 
thousand  times  to  be  so  '  charming,' 
and  so  '  divine,'  and  the  rest,  turns  out 
to  be  a  deliberate  cheat  and  quack, 
putting  out  claims  He  does  not  Him- 
self believe,  and  acting  in  sham  mira- 
cles which  people  coax  Him,  according 
to  his  biographer,  to  perform. 

The  raising  of  Lazarus,  for  instance, 
which  M.  Renan  would   like  to  turn 
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out  of  the  Gospels,  but  which  he  is 
forced  to  confess  must  stay — according 
to  him,  was  a  deliberate,  planned,  stage 
performance,  a  gross  piece  of  juggling 
imposition.  JSTow  we  do  not  object 
per  se  to  M.  Renan's  taking  that  view 
of  it.  He  has  a  perfect  freedom  of 
choice.  We  do  object  to  the  immorality, 
the  essential  blindness  to  right  and 
wrong,  which  lead  him  to  apologize 
for  the  cheat,  and  try  to  prove  it  a  per- 
fectly innocent  and  justifiable  thing. 
We  protest  against  confounding  eternal 
distinctions,  against  debauching  con- 
science by  proving  wrong  right,  and  a 
cheat  an  innocent  bit  of  acting,  against 
claiming  an  impostor  and  a  liar  as  the 
high  priest  of  the  world's  '  absolute 
religion ' ! 

But  few  of  us,  in  this  part  of  the 
world,  can  appreciate  the  transcendental 
reasoning  that  makes  an  impostor  half 
divine,  or  a  cheat  holy.  '  Good  faith 
and  imposture,'  to  quote  our  author, 
'  are  words  which,  in  our  rigid  con- 
science, are  opposed  like  two  irrecon- 
cilable terms,'  though,  he  says,  it  is  not 
so  in  '  the  East,'  from  which  our  religion 
came,  and  was  certainly  far  from  being 
so  with  our  Teacher  !  We  cannot  ad- 
mire M.  Ren  an  here.  The  writing  is 
very  tine.  He  exhausts  himself  in  his 
'  charming '  style  to  make  it  all  right, 
and  show  us  that  we  have  profound 
reason  to  admire  this  lying  teacher, 
this  cheating  miracle  monger,  whom 
he  holds  up  between  us  and  the  pure 
'  Son  of  Mary.'  But  it  does  not  answer. 
In  this  cold  climate  a  lie  is  a  lie,  a 
cheat  is  a  cheat,  and  a  mountebank  and 
impostor  is  not  the  teacher  of  '  the  ab- 
solute religion  of  humanity  ! ' 

As  M.  Renan  writes  His  life,  that  is 
the  way  in  which  the  Founder  of  Chris- 
tianity develops  Himself.  First  we 
have  the  young  man,  amiable,  sweet, 
'  charming,'  enacting  a  '  beautiful  pas- 
toral '  in  the  '  delicious  climate  of  Gal- 
ilee,' where  it  appears  that  nobody  has 
anything  to  do  save  to  enact  '  pas- 
torals,' although  we  are  told  '  brigand- 
age was    common  in    Galilee,'   which 


seems  a  strange  accompaniment  to 
'  pastorals.'  Where  He  got  His  wis- 
dom, how  He  came  by  these  '  transcend- 
ent utterances,'  which,  we  are  told, 
'some  few1  only,  even  now,  are  lofty 
enough  to  appreciate,  we  are  not  in- 
formed. There  they  are.  But,  right 
in  the  midst  of  them,  this  wonderful 
young  man,  uttering  these  '  charming ' 
lessons,  and  these  '  delicious '  sayings, 
sets  to  work  miracle-mongering,  trying 
His  hand  at  thaumaturgy  and  leger- 
demain, becomes  an  impostor  and  a 
mountebank,  pretending,  among  other 
things,  to  raise  a  man  who  puts  on  a 
shroud,  gets  into  a  grave,  and  shams 
dead  !  At  last  He  is  taken,  and  then, 
in  view  of  death,  becomes  penitent, 
reforms,  and  recovers  His  purity  ! 

Now  Thomas  Paine  was,  in  a  way, 
an  honest  man.  We  can  say  that  of 
him.  Voltaire  was,  in  his  degree,  hon- 
est too.  Having  said  what  M.  Renan 
says,  they  did  not  stultify  themselves 
logically.  They  honestly  pronounced 
Christianity  a  delusion.  We  have  re- 
spect for  their  consistency.  But  our 
modern  man  says  that  a  cheat  in  reli- 
gion is  no  cheat,  a  lie  no  lie,  that  a  true 
saving  faith  can  be  built  on  a  founda- 
tion of  deception  and  trickery  !  He 
says  it,  and  undertakes  to  prove  it  by 
the  convincing  logic  of  sentimentality  I 

M.  Renan  here  is  j us fc  disgusting.  There 
are  a  few  things  in  this  world  that  do 
not  mix.  Right  and  wrong  have  some- 
thing of  a  ditch  between  them.  A  lie 
is  not  own  brother  to  the  truth.  If  he 
thinks  it  worth  while  to  write  the  life 
of  an  impostor,  very  well ;  only,  when 
he  has  declared  him  so,  and  insisted  on 
his  being  so,  we  humbly  beg  he  will 
not  turn  round  and  insist  on  it  that  the 
religion  he  taught  is  divine  ! 

If  the  credulity  of  believers  is  great, 
what  shall  we  say  of  the  credulity  of 
.Messieurs  the  philosophers,  the  unbe- 
lievers ?  But  what  shall  we  say  of 
their  morality  ? 

But  if  this  new  theory  fails  to  ac- 
count for  Christianity  as  a  true  system 
of  religion,  what  shall  we  say  of  its 
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coherence  with  Christianity  as  a  success- 
ful system  in  action  ?  This  sentimental 
impostor  conquers  the  civilized  world. 
This  '  charming '  worker  of  sham  won- 
ders becomes  a  God  to  the  millions  who 
to-day  lead  mankind  ! 

Here  is  where  M.  Kenan's  theory  ut- 
terly breaks  down,  where  it  becomes 
not  only  utterly  illogical  and  incoher- 
ent, but  where  it  becomes  too  gross  for 
any  mortal  credulity,  and  too  blasphe- 
mously wicked  for  any  ordinary  sinful- 
ness. 

It  is  utterly  incoherent,  for  it  re- 
quires us  to  believe  that  a  system,  be- 
gun in  fraud  and  deception,  has  proved 
itself  the  truest  and  most  beneficent  and 
sacred  treasure  to  the  world.  M. 
Renan  insists  on  both.  From  such  a 
premise  he  drags  such  a  conclusion. 

Is  there  any  plain  Christian  who 
dreads  a  sneer  at  Christian  credulity  ? 
Let  him  be  comforted.  What  credulity 
is  like  this  ?  What  miracle  in  the 
'  Four  Gospels  '  begins  to  be  wonderful 
compared  with  this  miracle  of  the  mod- 
ern thaumaturge  ?  The  religion  which 
has  taught  men  truth — above  all  things, 
truth — which  teaches  utter  horror  of  a 
lie,  which  insists  on  the  bare,  bald  real- 
ity in  heaven  and  earth,  which  has 
taught  men  hatred  of  the  false  as  the 
meanest  and  most  unmanly  thing  exist- 
ing— this  religion  took  its  rise  in  clap- 
trap miracles,  was  puffed  into  popu- 
larity by  boasting  pretensions,  was  born 
in  trickery  and  nurtured  by  legerde- 
main !  Its  loftiest  hopes,  its  deepest 
consolations  are  the  offspring  of  clumsy 
jugglery  and  cheap  prestidigitation  ! 

But  more :  this  religion,  so  born  and 
nurtured,  becomes  the  mistress  of  the 
earth.  It  is  of  no  consequence  that 
only  a  minority  of  men  accept  it.  That 
minority  hold  the  world  in  their  hands. 
In  fact,  it  seems  from  history,  that  any 
number  of  men,  with  this  religion  in 
their  hearts,  become  half  omnipotent 
— that  twelve  can  take  it  and  master  hu- 
manity by  its  power.  To-day  the  men 
who  profess  it  can  do  what  they  will 
on  the  face  of  this  planet.     It  has  so 


seized  temporal  power,  so  moulded 
blind  force,  so  mastered  strength — it  has 
so  conferred  wisdom  and  valor  and 
might  on  men,  that  those  who  have 
accepted  it  have  been  crowned  above 
their  kind,  that  they  go  everywhere 
as  the  acknowledged  leaders  and  lords 
of  the  race,  the  vanguard  of  humanity. 

And  a  deception  has  brought  all  this 
to  pass,  a  delusion  has  produced  these 
stern  realities  !  Here's  where  the  wick- 
edness stands  out  nakedly  !  Is  there  a 
true  God  in  heaven,  or  is  Ahriman 
rightful  lord  ?  Is  the  lying  devil,  after 
all,  supreme  ?  Is  a  lie  as  good  as  the 
truth  ?  Why,  the  very  earth  reels  be- 
neath us!  Is  there  any  God  at  all? 
Are  truth  and  good  and  God  mere 
dreams,  that  a  cunning  fraud  like  this 
can  so  prosper  and  prevail  under  the 
white  heavens  ! 

M.  Rcnan's  '  Life  of  Jesus  '  offers  mc 
that  as  a  most  reasonable  theory  !  Be- 
lieving in  a  true  God  and  a  good  God, 
being  utterly  incapable  of  believing  in 
the  lying  devil  it  proposes  to  me,  this 
pleasaut  theory,  that,  beneath  the  face 
and  eyes  of  that  true  God,  a  poor  im- 
posture, a  cheap  delusion  becomes,  not 
only  the  holiest  thing,  the  purest  thing, 
the  most  sanctifying  thing,  but  also  the 
strongest  thing,  the  most  victorious 
thing  in  all  the  world  !  If  ever  theory 
so  played  slight  of  hand  with  cause 
and  effect,  if  it  ever  so  mingled  and 
mixed  right  and  wrong,  and  so  taught 
that  lies  and  truth  were  about  the 
same,  we  have  failed  to  meet  with  it. 
And  if  ever  any  theory  required  power 
of  gullibility  like  this  last  and  newest, 
we  have  failed  to  hear  of  that. 

The  fact  is  there  is  no  escaping  the 
honest  conclusion  that,  unless  Jesus 
Christ  is  what  He  claimed  to  be, 
divine,  '  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,' 
'  the  Son  of  the  Father,'  then  He  was 
simply  an  impostor.  (He  could  not 
have  been  a  self-deceived  fanatic.) 
Now  any  man  is  free  to  accept  the  last 
horn  of  this  dilemma,  if  he  chooses.  It 
is  a  free  country.  But  if  he  takes  that, 
we  insist  that  he  is  logically  oound  to 
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call  Christianity  a  cheat,  a  delusion,  a 
snare  and  a  curse  to  humanity!  He 
shall  not  ask  ns  to  swallow  the  mon- 
strous and  immoral  proposition,  that 
this  outrageous  lie  and  imposture  is 
the  glory,  the  blessing  and  hope  of 
humanity  ! 

And  this  is  what  M.  Ernest  Renan, 
in  most  melodious  sentences,  proposes. 
This  is  his  theory  of  Christianity,  its 
origin  and  its  success. 

This  is  the  best  thing  philosophic 
and  philologic  unbelief  has  to  offer,  the 
most  rational  account  it  has  to  give  in 
the  year  1864.  Surely  unbelief  must 
have  large  faith  in  human  nature's  ca- 
pacity of  spiritual  swallow,  if  men  are 
expected  to  take  this  down,  as  more 
reasonable  than  what  they  will  hear  in 
the  next  pulpit  ! 

Nay,  after  all,  the  Christian  theory 
of  Christianity  is  the  most  rational  yet. 
It  has  mysteries,  but  it  calls  them  mys- 
teries, things  above  reason.  It  accepts 
them,  and  so  escapes  absurdity — ends 
with  no  means,  effects  from  no  causes, 
wonders  that  spring  out  of  the  ground, 
divine  teachers  produced  by  a  '  charm- 
ing '  climate,  and  impostures  that  are 
holy  truths !  Above  all,  it  escapes 
moral  idiocy,  and  holds  there  is  a  line 
between  right  and  wrong !  On  the 
whole,  it  is,  as  yet,  the  only  theory 
which  explains  all  the  facts,  the  only 
one  of  which  the  consequences  may  be 
logically  accepted,  which  makes  Christ 
or  His  religion  reasonable  or  possible. 

M.  Renan's  '  beautiful '  young  Gali- 
lean carpenter,  with  such  power  over 
*  hallucinated  '  Magdalens,  conducting 
grand  picnics  in  that  '  charming '  cli- 
mate, and  making  life  a  May  day,  is  not 
the  world's  mighty  Deliverer  ;  and  his 
miracle-mongering  demagogue,  claim- 
ing to  be  the  Son  of  David  in  lying 
genealogies,  and  the  Son  of  God  in 
blasphemous  audacity,  is  not  the  world's 
Teacher  of  all  Truth  and  Righteous- 
ness. The  new  Jesus  is  a  poor  substi- 
tute for  the  Divine  Man  whom  we 
adore. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  accept  the  new 


theory.  It  is  not  logically  competent 
to  the  facts.  Established  on  garbled 
evidence  with  painful  struggles,  it  will 
not,  when  completed,  fulfil  the  condi- 
tions. It  is  not  reasonable.  It  is  not 
moral.  We  have  desired  to  present 
this  view  of  it.  The  details  of  criti- 
cism we  leave  to  others,  who  can  easily 
deal  with  M.  Renan.  We  have  aimed 
to  show,  what  any  plain  reader  can  see, 
the  unreasonableness  and  immorality 
of  this  theory  of  Chistianity's  origin. 

As  long  as  we  have  faith  in  a  right- 
eous God,  so  long  can  we  never  believe 
that  the  best,  purest,  and  holiest  reli- 
gion is  born  in  fraud  and  trickery. 
M.  Renan's  theory  declares  the  purity 
and  the  holiness  of  Christianity,  and 
yet  insists  on  the  trickery  and  the 
fraud  :  therefore  we  must  reject  his 
theory. 

So  long  as  we  believe  that  a  true  God 
is  omnipotent,  we  cannot  believe  that 
fraud  and  deception  are  masters  of  the 
world.  But  M.  Renan  insists  that 
Christianity  has  mastered  the  world, 
and  yet  declares  it  founded  upon  fraud 
and  deception.  We  must  therefore  re- 
ject M.  Renan. 

The  fine  writing,  the  sentiment,  the 
abundant  '  sweetness '  of  the  book  can- 
not make  beautiful  this  monstrous  per- 
version of  reason,  this  insidious  attack 
on  the  very  distinction  between  God 
and  Satan. 

Voltaire's  theory  is  comparatively 
honest,  healthy,  moral.  Paine's  is  so. 
These  men  called  things  by  their  right 
names.  They  never  undertook  to  upset 
the  human  conscience.  Ernest  Renan's 
theory  is  thoroughly  immoral,  and  he 
only  can  accept  it  who  denies  that  the 
world  is  governed  by  moral  laws  at  all. 

We  reject  his  Jesus  as  a  delusion 
and  a  dream.  God  never  created  such 
a  creature.  He  exists  nowhere  save  in 
M.  Renan's  pages. 

In  this  blind,  reeling  world,  in  this 
weary,  painful  time,  while  the  sobs  of 
a  dumb  creation  break  along  the  shores 
of  heaven  in  prayer,  we  cannot  spare 
the  real  Jesus,  the  world's  strong  De- 
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liverer,  its  conquering  Lord  !  The  vis- 
ion He  exhibited,  of  :i  stainless  human- 
ity, omnipotent  in  purity,  loyalty,  and 
truth,  has  flashed  and  flamed  before 
the  eyes  of  men,  through  the  long 
night  of  the  au-es,  their  beacon  fire  of 
hope,  their  star  of  faith  !  We  cannot 
spare  Ilim  now.  In  Him  all  is  consist- 
ent, all  is  reasonable,  all  is  harmonious. 
The  Divine  Man  accounts  for  His  wis- 
dom, vindicates  the  origin  of  His  pow- 
er. In  the  vision  of  His  face,  Christian- 
ity and  all  its  results  are  the  natural 
works  of  His  hand. 

"We  turn  to  His  Life.  We  leave  M. 
Kenan's  little  novel,  and  turn  to  the 
Godlike    life   of    the    typal  Man,   the 


Omnipotent  and  Eternal  Man,  who 
redeemed  humanity,  and  bought  the 
world,  and  conquered  hell  and  death: 
we  turn  to  thatWi'e,  that  death,  that  awful 
resurrection,  and  take  heart  and  hope. 
No  mere  amiable,  sentimental,  '  beau- 
tiful,' or  '  charming'  young  man  will 
do.  The  world  cries  for  its  Lord  ! 
The  race  He  ransomed  looks  to  the 
'  Lion  of  Judah,'  the  '  Captain  of  the 
Lord's  Host.'  The  mad,  half-despair- 
ing struggle  we  have  waged  all  these 
long  centuries,  can  find  only  in  '  the 
Son  of  Man,'  in  the  omnipotent  '  Son 
of  God,'  its  explanation  and  its  end : 
'  God  was  manifest  in  the  Flesh,  recon- 
ciling the  World  unto  Himself ! ' 
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CHAPTER   VII. 

For  an  instant  only.  When  from 
iEnone's  troubled  gaze,  the  half-blind- 
ing film  which  the  agitation  of  her  ap- 
prehensive mind  had  gathered  there, 
passed  away,  she  no  longer  saw  before 
her  a  proudly  erect  figure,  flashing  out 
from  dark,  wild  eyes  its  defiant  mastery, 
but  a  form  again  bent  low  in  timorous 
supplication,  and  features  once  more 
overspread  with  a  mingled  imprint  of 
sorrowful  resignation,  trusting  devo- 
tion, and  pleading  humility. 

That  gleam  of  malicious  triumph 
which  had  so  brightened  up  the  face 
of  the  slave,  had  come  and  gone  like 
the  lightning  flash,  and,  for  the  mo- 
ment, iEnone  was  almost  inclined  to 
believe  that  it  was  some  bewildering 
waking  dream.  But  her  instinct  told 
her  that  it  was  no  mere  imagination  or 
fancy  which  could  thus,  at  one  instant, 
fill  the  heart  with  dread  and  change 
her  bright  anticipations  of  coming  joy 


into  a  dull,  aching  foreboding  of  misery. 
It  was  rather  her  inner  nature  warning 
her  not  to  be  too  easily  ensnared,  but 
to  wait  for  coming  evil  with  unfalter- 
ing watchfulness,  and,  for  the  purpose 
of  baffling  enmity,  to  perform  the  hard- 
est task  that  can  be  imposed  upon  a 
guileless  nature — that  of  re|:)ressing  all 
outward  sign  of  distrust,  hiding  the 
torture  of  the  heart  within,  and  meet- 
ing smile  with  smile. 

But  day  after  day  passed  on,  and 
even  to  her  watchful  and  strained  at- 
tention there  appeared  no  further  sign 
of  anything  that  could  excite  alarm. 
From  morning  until  night  there  rested 
upon  the  face  of  the  young  Greek  slave 
no  expression  other  than  that  of  ten- 
der, faithful,  and  pleased  obedience. 
At  the  morning  toilet,  at  the  fore- 
noon task  of  embroidery,  or  at  the 
afternoon  promenade,  there  was  ever 
the  same  serene  gaze  of  earnest  devo- 
tion, and  the  same  delighted  alacrity 
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to  anticipate  the  slightest  wish.     Until  erty  which  iEnone  had  passed  through 
at  last  iEnone  began  again  to  think  before  being  called  to  fill  her  present 
that  perhaps  her  perception  of  that  one  station,  she  had  once  suffered  her  girl- 
fleeting  look  might,  after  all,  be  but  a  ish  fancy  to  rest  for  a  little  while  upon 
flickering  dream.     And  when,  at  times,  one  of  her  own  class.     And  fortunately 
she  sat  and  heard  the  young  girl  speak,  she  had  not  gone  further  in  her  story, 
not  with  apparent  method,  but  rather  but  at  that  point  had  left  it  to  rest ; 
as  one  who  is  unwittingly  drawn  into  making  no  mention  of  how  that  long- 
discursive    prattle,  about   her  cottage  forgotten  lover  had  so  lately  reappeared 
home   in   Samos,  and  the  lowly  lover  and  confronted  her. 
from  whom  the  invading  armies  had  Still  there  remained  in  her  heart  the 
torn  her,  and  watched  the  moistened  irrepressible  instinct  that  it  would  have 
eye  and  the  trembling  lip  with  which  been  better  if   she  had  not    spoken, 
these  memories  were  dwelt  upon,  an  And    now,    as   she    silently  pondered 
inward  pity  and  sympathy  tempted  her  upon    her  imprudence,   it    seemed  as 
to  forget  her  own  distrust ;  until  one  though  her  anxiety  had  suddenly  en- 
day  she  was  impelled  to  act  as  she  had  dowed  her  brain  with  new  and  keener 
once  desired,  and  began  to  pour  out  faculties  of  perception,  so  many  start- 
her  whole  heart  to  the  young  slave  as  ling  ideas  began  to  crowd  in  upon  her. 
to   a   friend.     The   words    seemed   of  More  particularly,  full  shape  and  tone 
themselves  to  flow  to  her  lips,  as,  bid-  seemed  for  the  first  time  given  to  one 
ding  the  girl  be  comforted,  she  told,  in  terrible  suspicion,  which  she  had  hith- 
one  short  sentence,  how  she  too  had  erto  known  only  in  a  misty,  intangible, 
once  lived  in  a  tranquil  cottage  home,  and   seldom  recurring  form — the  sus- 
away  from  the  bustle  and  fever  of  that  picion  that,  if  the  passive  girl  before 
imperial  Rome,  and  had  had  her  lover  her  were  really  an  enemy,  it  was  not 
of  low  degree,  and  that  both  were  still  owing  to  any  mere   ordinary  impulse 
innocently  dear  to  her.  of  fear,  or  envy,  or  inexplicable  woman- 
All  the  while  that  the  story  had  been  ish  dislike,  but  rather  to  secret  rivalry, 
welling  forth  from  her  lips,  that  inner  That,  within  the  past  few  days,  Ser- 
instinct  which  so  seldom  deceives,  told  gius  had  more  and  more  exhibited  to- 
her  that  she  was  doing  wrong ;    and  ward  her  an  indifference,  which  even 
when  she  had  ended,  she  would  have  his  studied  attempts  to  conduct  him- 
given  worlds  not  to  have  spoken.     But  self  with  an  appearance  of  his  former 
the  words  were  beyond  recall,  and  she  interest   and  affection    did    not    fully 
could  only  gaze  stealthily  at  the  listen-  hide,  iEnone  could  not  but  feel.     That 
er,  and,  with  a  dull  feeling  of  appre-  within  her  breast  lurked  the  terrible 
hension  nestling  at  the  bottom  of  her  thought    that  perhaps    the  time   had 
heart,   endeavor  to   mark  their  effect,  forever  passed  for  her  to  come  to  him 
and  to   imagine    the    possible    conse-  as  to  a  loving  friend,  and  there  fearlessly 
queaces  of  her  indiscretion.     But  Leta  pour   out  her  tribulations,  her  secret 
sat  bending  over  her  embroidery,  and  tears  confessed.      But   throughout   all 
apparently  still  thinking,  with  tearful  this   change,   though  it    became  each 
eye,  upon  her  own   exile  from  home,  day  more   strongly  marked,   she  had 
Perhaps  she  had  not   even    heard  all  tried  to  cheat  herself  into   the  belief 
that  had  been  said  to  her  ;  though,  if  that  the  romantic  warmth  of  a  first  at- 
the  words  had  really  caught  her  ear,  tachment  could  not  in  any  case  be  ex- 
where,  after  all,  could  be  the  harm  ?  pected  to  last  for  many  years — that  in 
It  was  no  secret  in  Rome  that  Sergius  meeting  indifference   she  was    merely 
Vanno  had  brought  his  spouse  from  a  experiencing  a  common  lot — that  be- 
lowly  home  ;    and    it    was   surely  no  neath  his  coolness  there  still  lurked  the 
crime,  that,  during  those  years  of  pov-  old  affection,  as  the  lava  will  flow  be- 
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ncatli  the  hardened  crust — and  that,  if 
she  were  indeed  losing  the  appearance 
of  his  love,  it  was  merely  because  the 
claims  of  the  court,  the  exigencies  of  the 
social  world,  or  the  demands  of  ambi- 
tion had  too  much  usurped  his  attention. 
But  now  a  thousand  hitherto  unre- 
garded circumstances  began  to  creep 
into  her  mind  as  so  many  evidences 
that  his  affection  seemed  passing  from 
her ;  not  simply  because  the  claims  of 
duty  or  ambition  were  stifling  in  his 
heart  all  power  to  love,  but  because  he 
had  become  secretly  attached  else- 
where. The  interested  gaze  with  which 
he  followed  the  motions  of  the  Greek 
girl — the  solicitude  which  he  seemed 
to  feel  that  in  all  things  she  should  be 
treated,  not  only  tenderly,  but  more  lux- 
uriously than  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  even 
the  highest  class  of  slaves — his  newly 
acquired  habit  of  strolling  into  the 
room  and  throwing  himself  down  where 
he  could  lazily  watch  her — all  these, 
and  other  circumstances,  though  indi- 
vidually trivial,  could  not  fail,  when 
united,  to  give  cogency  to  the  one 
terrible  conviction  of  secret  wrong. 
Whether  Leta  herself  had  any  percep- 
tion of  all  this,  who  could  yet  tell  ?  It 
might  be  that  she  was  clothed  in  inno- 
cent unconsciousness  of  her  master's 
admiration,  or  that,  by  the  force  of  na- 
tive purity,  she  had  resisted  his  ad- 
vances. And,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
might  be  that  not  merely  now,  but 
long  before  she  had  been  brought  into 
the  house,  there  had  been  a  secret  un- 
derstanding between  the  two ;  and 
that,  with  undeviating  and  unrelent- 
ing cunning,  she  was  still  ever  drawing 
him  still  closer  within  the  folds  of  her 
fascinations.  Looking  upon  her,  and 
noting  the  humble  and  almost  timor- 
ous air  with  which  she  moved  about, 
as  though  seeking  kindness  and  pro- 
tection, and  the  eloquence  of  mute  ap- 
peal for  sympathy  which  lay  half  hid- 
den in  her  dark  eyes  beneath  the 
scarcely  raised  lids,  and  rested  in  her 
trembling  lips,  who  could  doubt  her  ? 
But  marking  the  haughtiness  of  pride 


with  which  at  times  she  drew  up  her 
slight  figure  to  its  utmost  height,  tin; 
ray  of  scorn  and  malice  which  flashed 
from  those  eyes,  and  the  lines  of  firm, 
unpitying  determination  which  gath- 
ered about  the  compressed  corners  of 
those  lips,  who  could  help  fearing  and 
distrusting  her  ? 

Time  or  chance  alone  could  resolve 
the  question,  and  meanwhile,  what 
course  could  iEnone  take  ?  Not  that 
of  sending  the  object  of  her  suspicion 
to  another  place ;  for  even  if  she  had 
the  power  to  do  so,  she  might  not  be 
able  to  accomplish  it  without  such  oj^en 
disturbance  that  the  whole  social  world 
of  Rome  would  learn  the  degrading 
fact  that  she  had  been  jealous  of  her 
own  slave.  Not — as  she  was  sometimes 
almost  tempted — that  of  forgetting  her 
pride,  and  humbling  herself  before  her 
enemy,  to  beg  that  she  would  not  rob 
her  of  all  that  affection  which  had  once 
been  lavished  upon  herself;  for,  if  the 
Greek  girl  were  innocent,  useless  and 
feeble  pity  would  be  the  only  result, 
while,  if  she  were  guilty,  it  would  but 
lead  to  further  secret  wiles  and  mali- 
cious triumph.  Nor  that  of  accusing 
her  husband  of  his  fault ;  for  such  a 
course,  alas  !  could  never  restore  lost 
love.  There  could,  indeed,  be  but  one 
proper  way  to  act.  She  must  possess 
her  soul  in  patience  and  prudent  dis- 
simulation ;  and,  while  affecting  ig- 
norance of  what  she  saw  and  heard, 
must  strive  by  kindness  and  attention 
to  win  back  some,  if  not  all,  of  the  true 
affection  of  former  days. 

Thus  sorrowfully  reflecting,  she  left 
the  room,  not  upon  any  especial  intent, 
but  simply  to  avoid  the  presence  of  the 
Greek,  who,  she  could  not  help  feeling, 
was  all  the  while,  beneath  the  disguise 
of  that  demure  expression,  closely 
watching  her.  Passing  into  another 
apartment,  she  saw  that  Sergius  had 
there  sauntered  in,  and  had  thrown 
himself  down  upon  a  lounge  at  the 
open  window,  where,  with  one  hand 
resting  behind  his  head,  he  lay  half 
soothed  into    slumber  by  the   gentle 
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murmur  of  the  courtyard  fountain. 
Stealing  up  gently  behind  him,  with  a 
strange  mingling  of  affectionate  desire 
to  gain  his  attention,  and  a  morbid 
dread  of  bringing  rebuke  upon  herself 
by  awakening  him,  iEnone  stooped 
down  and  lightly  touched  his  forehead 
with  her  lips. 

'  Ah,  Leta  ! '  he  exclaimed,  starting 
up  as  he  felt  the  warm  pressure.  Then, 
perceiving  his  mistake,  he  lowered  his 
eyes  with  some  confusion,  and  perhaps 
a  slight  feeling  of  disappointment,  and 
tried  to  force  a  careless  laugh ;  which 
died  away,  however,  as  he  saw  how 
iEnone  stood  pale  and  trembling  at 
receiving  a  greeting  so  confirmatory  of 
all  her  apprehensions. 

'  It  is  not  Leta — it  is  only  I,'  she 
murmured  at  length,  in  a  tone  of  plain- 
tive sadness,  which  for  the  moment 
touched  his  heart.  '  I  am  sorry  that 
I  awakened  you.  But  I  will  go  away 
again.' 

'  Nay,  remain,'  he  exclaimed,  re- 
straining her  by  the  folds  of  her  dress, 
and,  with  a  slight  effort,  seating  her 
beside  him  upon  the  lounge.  '  You 
are  not — you  must  not  feel  offended  at 
such  a  poor  jest  as  that  ? ' 

'  Is  it  all  a  jest  ? '  she  inquired.  '  Can 
you  say  that  the  greeting  you  gave  me 
did  not  spring  inadvertently  from  the 
real  preoccupation  of  your  mind  ? ' 

'  Of  the  mind  ?  Preoccupation  ? ' 
said  Sergius.  '  By  the  gods  !  but  it  is 
a  difficult  question  to  answer.  I  might 
possibly,  in  some  dreamy  state,  have 
been  thinking  carelessly  of  that  Greek 
girl  whom  you  have  so  constantly  about 
you.  Even  you  cannot  but  acknowl- 
edge that  she  has  her  traits  of  beauty  ; 
and  if  so,  it  is  hard  for  a  man  not  to 
admire  them.' 

'  For  mere  admiration  of  her,  I  care 
but  little,'  she  responded.  '  But  I 
would  not  that  she  should  learn  to  ob- 
serve it.  And  what  could  I  do,  if  she, 
perceiving  it,  were  to  succeed  in  draw- 
ing your  love  from  me  ?  What  then 
would  there  be  for  me  to  do,  except  to 
die  ? ' 


'  To  die  ?  This  is  but  foolish  talk, 
iEnone,'  he  said ;  and  he  fastened  an 
inquiring  gaze  upon  her,  as  though 
wishing  to  search  into  her  soul,  and 
find  out  how  much  of  his  actions  she 
already  knew.  Evidently  some  fleeting 
expression  upon  her  countenance  de- 
ceived him  into  believing  that  she  had 
heard  or  seen  more  than  he  had  pre- 
viously supposed,  for,  with  another 
faint  attempt  at  a  careless  laugh,  he 
continued : 

And  if,  at  the  most,  there  has  been 
some  senseless  trifling  between  the 
girl  and  myself — a  pressure  of  the  hand, 
or  a  pat  upon  the  cheek,  when  meeting 
by  any  chance  in  hall  or  garden — would 
you  find  such  fault  with  this  as  to  call 
it  a  withdrawal  of  my  love  from  you  ? 
To  what,  indeed,  could  such  poor, 
foolish  pastime  of  the  moment  amount, 
that  it  should  bring  rebuke  upon  me  ? ' 

To  nothing,  indeed,  if  judged  by  it- 
self alone,  for  that  was  not  the  age  of 
the  world  when  every  trivial  departure 
from  correctness  of  conduct  was  looked 
upon  as  a  crime  ;  and  had  this  been  all, 
and  the  real  affection  of  his  heart  had 
remained  with  her,  ^Enone  would  have 
taken  comfort.  But  now  she  knew  for 
certain  that,  in  uncomplainingly  endur- 
ing any  familiarities,  Leta  could  not, 
at  all  times,  have  maintained  her  cus- 
tomary mien  of  timorous  retirement, 
and  must,  therefore,  to  some  extent, 
have  shown  herself  capable  of  acting  a 
deceitful  part ;  and  that  even  though 
the  deceit  may  have  stopped  short  of 
further  transgression,  it  was  none  the 
less  certain  that  in  future  no  further 
trust  could  be  reposed  in  her.  Gone 
forever  was  that  frail  hope  to  which, 
against  all  warnings  of  instinct,  iEnone 
had  persisted  in  clinging — the  hope 
that  in  the  Greek  girl  she  might  suc- 
ceed in  finding  a  true  and  honest 
friend. 

Seeing  that  she  remained  absorbed 
and  speechless,  Sergius  believed  that 
she  was  merely  jealously  pondering 
upon  these  trivial  transgressions,  and 
endeavored,  by  kind  and  loving  expres- 
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sions,  to  remove  the  evil  effects  of  his 
unguarded  admission,    Gathering  her 

closer  in  his  anus,  he  strove  once  more, 
by  exerting  those  fascinations  which 
had  hitherto  so  often  prevailed, to  calm 
her  disturbed  fancies,  and  bring  back 
again  her  confidence  in  him.  But  now 
he  spoke  almost  in  vain.  Conscious,  as 
iEnone  could  not  fail  to  be,  of  the  ap- 
parent love  and  tenderness  with  which 
he  bent  his  eyes  upon  her,  and  of  the 
liquid  melody  of  his  impassioned  in- 
tonations, and  half  inclined,  as  she 
felt,  at  each  instant  to  yield  to  the  im- 
pulse which  tempted  her  to  throw 
her  arms  about  his  neck  and  promise 
from  henceforth  to  believe  unfalteringly 
all  that  he  might  say,  whatever  oppos- 
ing evidences  might  stand  before  her, 
there  was  all  the  while  the  restraining 
feeling  that  this  show  of  affection  was 
but  a  pretence  wherewith  to  quiet  her 
inconvenient  reproaches — that  at  heart 
he  was  playing  with  deceit — that  the 
husband  was  colluding  with  the  slave 
to  blind  her  eyes — and  that  the  love 
and  friendship  of  both  lord  and  menial 
had  forever  failed  her. 

'  But  hold  to  your  own  suspicions,  if 
you  will,'  he  said,  at  length,  with  testy 
accent,  as  he  saw  how  little  all  his 
efforts  had  moved  her.  '  I  have  spoken 
in  my  defence  all  that  I  need  to  speak, 
even  if  excuse  were  necessary ;  and  it 
is  an  ill  reward  to  receive  only  cold 
and  forbidding  responses  in  return.' 

1  Answer  me  this,'  she  exclaimed, 
suddenly  rousing  into  action,  and  look- 
ing him  earnestly  in  the  face  ;  '  and  as 
you  now  answer,  I  will  promise  to  be- 
lieve you,  for  I  know  that,  whatever 
you  may  have  done,  you  will  not,  if 
appealed  to  upon  your  honor,  tell  me 
that  which  is  not  true.  About  the 
trivial  actions  which  you  have  men- 
tioned I  care  little ;  but  is  there  in 
your  heart  any  real  affection  for  that 
girl  ?  If  you  say  that  there  is  not,  I 
will  never  more  distrust  you,  but  will 
go  out  from  here  with  a  soul  overflow- 
ing with  peace  and  joy  as  when  first 
you  came  to  take  me  to  your  side.    But 


if,  on  the  contrary,  you  say  that  you 
love  her,  I  will — ' 

4  Will  do  what  ? '  he  exclaimed,  su- 
ing that  she  hesitated,  and  almost  hop- 
ing that  she  would  utter  some  impa- 
tient threat  which  in  turn  would  give 
him  an  excuse  for  anger. 

1  Will  pass  out  from  this  room,  sad 
and  broken  hearted,  indeed — but  not 
complaining  of  or  chiding  you  \  and 
will  only  pray  to  the  gods  that  they 
may,  in  their  own  time,  make  all  things 
once  more  go  aright,  and  so  restore 
your  heart  to  me.1 

Sergius  hesitated.  Never  before  had 
he  been  so  tempted  to  utter  an  untruth. 
If  he  now  did  so,  he  knew  that  he 
would  be  believed,  and  that  not  only 
would  she  be  made  once  more  happy, 
but  he  would  be  left  unwatched  and 
unsuspected  to  carry  on  his  own  de- 
vices. But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  had 
been  appealed  to  upon  his  honor,  and, 
whatever  his  other  faults,  he  had  too 
much  nobility  of  soul  to  lie.  And  so, 
not  daring  to  confess  the  truth,  he 
chose  the  middle  path  of  refusing  any 
direct  response  at  all. 

'  Now  is  not  this  a  singular  thing,'  he 
exclaimed, '  that  no  man  can  ever  let  his 
eyes  rest  upon  a  pretty  face  without 
being  accused  of  love  for  it  ?  While, 
if  a  woman  does  the  same,  no  tongue 
can  describe  the  clamor  with  which  she 
repels  the  insinuation  of  aught  but 
friendly  interest.  Can  you  look  me  in 
the  eye  and  tell  me  that  mine  is  the 
only  voice  you  ever  listened  to  with 
love  ? ' 

'  Can  you  dare  hint  to  me  that  I 
have  ever  been  unfaithful  to  you,  even 
in  thought  or  word  ? '  cried  iEnone, 
stung  with  sudden  anger  by  the  impu- 
tation, and  rendered  desperate  by  her 
acute  perception  of  the  evasiveness  of 
his  answer.  '  Do  you  not  know  that 
during  the  months  which  you  so  lately 
passed  far  away  from  me,  there  was  not 
one  person  admitted  here  into  society 
with  me  who  would  not  have  had  your 
firm  approval — and  that  I  kept  your 
image  so  lovingly  before  my  eyes,  and 
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your  memory  so  constant  in  my  heart, 
as  to  become  almost  a  reproach  and  a 
sarcasm  to  half  who  knew  me  ? ' 

'  But  before  that — before  I  came  to 
you — can  you  say  that  no  other  eyes 
had  ever  looked  lovingly  into  yours, 
and  there  met  kindred  response  ? ' 

'  Have  you  the  right  to  inquire  into 
what  may  have  happened  before  you 
met  me  ?  What  young  girl  is  there 
who,  some  time  or  other,  has  not  mod- 
estly let  her  thoughts  dwell  upon  inno- 
cent love  ?  Is  there  wrong  in  this  ? 
Should  there  have  been  a  spirit  of 
prescience  in  my  mind  to  forewarn  me 
that  I  must  keep  my  heart  free  and  in 
vacant  loneliness,  because  that,  after 
many  years,  you  were  to  come  and  lift 
me  from  my  obscurity  ? ' 

'  Then,  upon  your  own  showing,  you 
acknowledge  that  there  was  once  an- 
other upon  whom  your  eyes  loved  to 
look  ? '  he  cried,  half  gladdened  that 
he  had  found  even  this  poor  excuse  to 
transfer  the  charge  of  blame  from  him- 
self. '  And  how  can  I  tell  but  that  you 
have  met  with  him  since  ? ' 

1 1  have  met  him  since,'  she  quietly 
answered,  driven  to  desperation  by  the 
cruel  insinuation. 

In  his  heart  attaching  but  little  im- 
portance to  such  childish  affections  as 
she  might  once  have  cherished,  and 
having  had  no  other  purpose  in  his 
suggestion  than  that  of  shielding  him- 
self from  further  inquiry  by  inflicting 
some  trifling  wound  upon  her,  Sergius 
had  spoken  hesitatingly,  and  with  a 
shamefaced  consciousness  of  meanness 
and  self-contempt.  But  when  he  lis- 
tened to  her  frank  admission — fraught, 
as  it  seemed  to  him,  with  more  mean- 
ing than  the  mere  naked  words  would, 
of  themselves,  imply,  an  angry  flush  of 
new-born  jealousy  overspread  his  fea- 
tures. 

'  Ha  !  You  have  met  him  since  ? ' 
he  exclaimed.  '  And  when,  and  where  ? 
And  who,  then,  is  this  fortunate  one  ?  ' 

iEnone  hesitated.  Now,  still  more 
bitterly  than  ever  before,  she  felt  the 
sad  consciousness  of  being  unable  to 


pour  out  to  her  husband  her  more  se- 
cret thoughts  and  feelings.  If  she 
could  have  told,  with  perfect  assurance 
of  being  believed,  that  in  so  lately 
meeting  the  man  whom  she  had  once 
imagined  she  loved,  she  had  looked 
upon  him  with  no  other  feeling  than 
the  dread  of  recognition,  joined  to  a 
friendly  and  sisterly  desire  to  procure 
his  release  from  captivity  and  his  res- 
toration to  his  own  home,  she  would 
have  done  so.  But  she  felt  too  well 
that  the  once-aroused  jealousy  of  her 
lord  might  now  prevent  him  from  re- 
posing full  and  generous  trust  and  con- 
fidence in  her — that  he  would  be  far 
more  likely  to  interpret  all  her  most 
innocent  actions  wrongly,  and  to  sur- 
round her  with  degrading  espionage — 
and  that,  in  the  end,  the  innocent  cap- 
tive would  probably  be  subjected  to 
the  bitterest  persecutions  which  spite 
and  hatred  could  invent. 

'  I  have  met  him,'  she  said  at  length, 
'  but  only  by  chance,  and  without  being 
recognized  or  spoken  to  by  him.  Nor 
do  I  know  whether  I  shall  ever  chance 
to  meet  him  again.  Is  this  a  crime  ? 
Oh,  my  lord,  what  have  I  done  that 
you  should  thus  strive  to  set  your  face 
against  me  ?  Do  you  not,  in  your  secret 
soul,  know  and  believe  that  there  is  no 
other  smile  than  yours  for  which  I  live, 
and  that,  without  the  love  with  which 
you  once  gladdened  me,  there  can  be 
no  rest  or  peace  for  me  on  earth  ?  Tell 
me,  then,  that  all  this  is  but  a  cruel 
pleasantry  to  prove  my  heart,  and  that 
there  has  nothing  come  between  us — or 
else  let  me  know  the  worst,  in  order 
that  I  may  die.' 

Sliding  down,  until  her  knees  touched 
the  floor,  and  then  winding  one  arm 
slowly  about  his  neck,  she  hid  her  face 
in  his  breast,  and,  bursting  into  tears, 
sobbed  aloud.  It  was  not  merely  the 
reactionary  breaking  down  of  a  nervous 
system  strung  to  the  highest  point  of 
undue  excitement.  It  was  the  half 
consciousness  of  a  terrible  fear  lest  the 
day  might  come  in  which,  goaded  by 
injustice  and  neglect,  she  might  learn 
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no  longer  to  love  the  man  before  her —  there  was  pleasant  and  endearing  con- 

the  wail  of  a  Btricken  soul   pleading  ftdence^  and  when  it  was  not  Bhewho 

that  the  one  to  whom  her  heart  had  was  obliged  to  plead  for  love — Sergius 
bound  her  might  not  fail  in  his  duty  drew  his  arm  more  closely  about  her, 
to  her,  but,  by  a  resumption  of  his  for-  and,  bending  over,  pressed  his  lips 
mer  kindness  and  affection,  might  re-  upon  her  forehead.  If  at  that  moment 
tain  her  steadfastly  in  the  path  of  the  opportunity  had  not  failed,  who 
love.  can  tell  what  open  and  generous  con- 
Touched  by  the  spectacle  of  her  fessions  might  not  have  been  uttered, 
strong  agony — aroused  for  the  moment  unrestrained  forgiveness  sealed,  and 
to  the  true  realization  of  all  the  bitter-  future  miseries  prevented  ?  But  at  the 
ness  and  baseness  of  his  unkindncss  to-  very  moment  when  the  words  seemed 
ward  her — moved,  perhaps,  by  mem-  trembling  upon  his  lips,  the  door  softly 
ones  of  that  time  when  between  them  opened,  and  Leta  entered. 


THE       DOVE. 

Upon  the  '  pallid  bust  of  Pallas  '  sat 

The  Raven  from  the  '  night's  Plutonian  shore  ; ' 

His  burning  glance  withered  my  wasting  life, 

His  ceaseless  cry  still  tortured  as  before  : 

'  Lenore  !     Lenore  !  ah  !  never — nevermore  ! ' 

The  weary  moments  dragged  their  crimson  sands 
Slow  through  the  life-blood  of  ray  sinking  heart. 
I  counted  not  their  flow  ;  I  only  knew 
Time  and  Eternity  were  of  one  hue  ; 
That  immortality  were  endless  pain 
To  one  who  the  long  lost  could  ne'er  regain — 
There  was  no  hope  that  Death  would  Love  restore  : 
'  Lenore  !  Lenore  !  ah  !  never — nevermore  ! ' 

Early  one  morn  I  left  my  sleepless  couch, 
Seeking  in  change  of  place  a  change  of  pain. 
I  leaned  my  head  against  the  casement,  where 
The  rose  she  planted  wreathed  its  clustering  flowers. 
How  could  it  bloom  when  she  was  in  the  grave  ? 
The  birds  were  carolling  on  every  spray, 
And  every  leaf  glittered  with  perfumed  dew ; 
Nature  was  full  of  joy,  but,  wretched  man  ! 
Does  God  indeed  bless  only  birds  and  flowers  ? 
As  thus  I  stood — the  glowing  morn  without, 
"Within,  the  Raven  with  its  blighting  cry, 
All  light  the  world,  all  gloom  the  hopeless  heart — 
I  prayed  in  agony,  if  not  in  faith  ; 
Yet  still  my  saddened  heart  refused  to  soar, 
And  even  summer  winds  the  burden  bore  : 
'  Lenore  !  Lenore  !  ah  !  never — nevermore  ! ' 
vol.  v. — i2 
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With  these  wild  accents  ringing  through  my  heart, 

There  was  no  hope  in  prayer  !     Sadly  I  rose, 

Gazing  on  Nature  with  an  envious  eye, 

"When,  lo  !  a  snowy  Dove,  weaving  her  rings 

In  ever-lessening  circles,  near  me  came ; 

With  whining  sound  of  fluttering  wings,  she  passed 

Into  the  cursed  and  stifling,  haunted  room, 

Where  sat  the  Raven  with  his  voice  of  doom — 

His  ceaseless  cry  from  the  Plutonian  shore  : 

'  Lenore  !  Lenore  !  ah  !  never — nevermore  ! ' 

The  waving  of  the  whirring,  snowy  wings, 
Cooled  the  hot  air,  diffusing  mystic  calm. 
Again  I  shuddered  as  I  marked  the  glare 
Which  shot  from  the  fell  Raven's  fiendish  eye, 
The  while  he  measured  where  his  pall-like  swoop 
Might  seize  the  Dove  as  Death  had  seized  Lenore  : 
'  Lenore  ! '  he  shrieked,  '  ah,  never — nevermore  ! ' 


Hovered  the  Dove  around  an  antique  cross, 
Which  long  had  stood  afront  the  pallid  bust 
Of  haughty  Pallas  o'er  my  chamber  door  : 
Neglected  it  had  been  through  all  the  storm 
Of  maddeuing  doubts  born  from  the  demon  cry 
Reechoing  from  the  night's  Plutonian  shore  : 
'  Lenore  !  Lenore  !  ah  !  never — nevermore  ! ' 

I  loved  all  heathen,  antique,  classic  lore, 
And  thus  the  cross  had  paled  before  the  brow 
Of  Pallas,  radiant  type  of  Reason's  power. 
But  human  reason  fails  in  hours  of  woe, 
And  wisdom's  goddess  ne'er  reopes  the  grave. 
What  knows  chill  Pallas  of  corruption's  doom  ? 
Upon  her  massive,  rounded,  glittering  brow 
The  Bird  of  Doubt  had  chos'n  a  fitting  place 
To  knell  into  my  heart  forever  more  : 
'  Ah  !  never,  nevermore  !  Lenore  !  Lenore  ! ' 

The  Raven's  plumage,  in  the  kindling  rays, 

Shone  with  metallic  lustre,  sombre  fire  ; 

His  fiendish  eye,  so  blue,  and  fierce,  and  cold, 

Froze  like  th'  hyena's  when  she  tears  the  dead. 

The  sculptured  beauty  of  the  marble  brow 

Of  Pallas  glittered,  as  though  diamond-strewn : 

Haughty  and  dazzling,  yet  no  voice  of  peace, 

But  words  of  dull  negation  darkly  fell 

From  Reason's  goddess  in  her  brilliant  sheen  ! 

No  secret  bears  she  from  the  silent  grave  ; 

She  stands  appalled  before  its  dark  abyss, 

And  shudders  at  its  gloom  with  all  her  lore, 

All  powerless  to  ope  its  grass-grown  door. 

Can  Pallas  e'er  the  loved  and  lost  restore  ? 

Hear  her  wild  Raven  shriek  :  '  Lenore  !  no  more  ! ' 
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With  gloomy  thoughts  and  thronging  dreams  oppressed, 

I  sank  upon  the  '  violet  velvet  chair, 

Which  she  shall  press,  ah,  never,  nevermore  !' 

And  gazed,  I  know  not  why,  upon  the  cross, 

On  which  the  Dove  was  resting  its  soft  wings, 

Glowing  and  rosy  in  the  morn's  warm  light. 

I  cannot  tell  how  long  I  dreaming  lay, 

When  (as  from  some  old  picture,  shadowy  forms 

Loom  from  a  distant  background  as  we  gaze, 

So  bright  they  gleam,  so  soft  they  melt  away, 

We  scarcely  know  whether  'tis  fancy's  play 

Or  artist's  skill  that  wins  them  to  the  day) 

There  grew  a  band  of  angels  on  my  sight, 

Wreathing  in  love  around  the  slighted  cross. 

One  swung  a  censer,  hung  with  bell-like  flowTers, 

Whence  tones  and  perfumes  mingling  charmed  the  air ; 

Thick  clouds  of  incense  veiled  their  shadowy  forms, 

Yet  could  I  see  their  wings  of  rainbow  light, 

The  wavings  of  their  white  arms,  soft  and  bright. 

Then  she  who  swung  the  censer  nearer  drew — 

The  perfumed  tones  were  silent — lowly  bent 

(The  long  curls  pouring  gold  adown  the  wings), 

She  knelt  in  prayer  before  the  crucifix. 

Her  eyes  were  deep  as  midnight's  mystic  stars, 

Freighted  with  love  they  trembling  gazed  above, 

As  pleading  for  some  mortal's  bitter  pain  : 

When  answered — soft  untwined  the  clasping  hands, 

The  bright  wings  furled — my  heart  stood  still  to  hear 

'  The  footfalls  tinkle  on  the  tufted  floor  '— 

The  eyes  met  mint — O  God  !  my  lost  Lenore  1 

Too  deeply  awed  to  clasp  her  to  my  heart, 

I  knelt  and  gasped — '  Lenore  !  my  lost  Lenore  ! 

Is  there  a  home  for  Love  beyond  the  skies  ? 

In  pity  answer  ! — shall  we  meet  again  ? ' 

Her  eyes  in  rapture  floated  ;  solemn,  calm, 

Then  softest  music  from  her  lips  of  balm 

Fell,  as  she  joined  the  angels  in  the  air  ! 

Her  words  forever  charmed  away  despair  ! 


'  Above  all  pain, 
We  meet  again ! 

'  Kneel  and  worship  humbly 

Round  the  slighted  cross  ! 
Death  is  only  seeming — 

Love  is  never  loss  ! 
In  the  hour  of  sorrow 

Calmly  look  above  ! 
Trust  the  Holy  Victim — 

Heaven  is  in  His  love  ! 


. 


628  The  Dove. 

'  Above  all  pain, 
We  meet  again ! 

1  Never  heed  the  Raven — 

Doubt  was  born  in  hell ! 
How  can  heathen  Pallas 

Faith  of  Christian  tell  ? 
With  the  faith  of  angels, 

Led  by  Holy  Dove, 
Kneel  and  pray  before  Him — 

Heaven  is  in  His  love  ! 

1  Above  all  pain, 
We  meet  again  ! ' 

Then  clouds  of  incense  veiled  the  floating  forms  ; 
I  only  saw  the  gleams  of  starry  wings, 
The  flash  from  lustrous  eyes,  the  glittering  hair, 
As  chanting  still  the  Sanctus  of  the  skies, 
Clear  o'er  the  Misereres  of  earth's  graves, 
Enveloped  in  the  mist  of  perfumed  haze, 
In  music's  spell  they  faded  from  my  gaze. 
Gone — gone  the  vision  !  from  my  sight  it  bore 
My  lost,  my  found,  my  ever  loved  Lenore  ! 

Forgotten  scenes  of  happy  infant  years, 
My  mother's  hymns  around  my  cradle-bed, 
Memories  of  vesper  bell  and  matin  chimes, 
Of  priests  and  incensed  altars,  dimly  waked. 
The  fierce  eye  of  the  Raven  dimmed  and  quailed, 
His  burnished  plumage  drooped,  yet,  full  of  hate, 
Began  he  still  his  'wildering  shriek — '  Lenore  ! ' 
When,  lo  !  the  Dove  broke  in  upon  his  cry — 
She,  too,  had  found  a  voice  for  agony ; 
Calmly  it  fell  from  heaven's  cerulean  shore  : 
'  Lenore  !  Lenore  !  forever — evermore  ! ' 

Soon  as  the  Raven  heard  the  silvery  tones, 
Lulling  as  gush  of  mountain-cradled  stream, 
With  maddened  plunge  he  fell  to  rise  no  more, 
And,  in  the  sweep  of  his  Plutonian  wings, 
Dashed  to  the  earth  the  bust  of  Pallas  fair. 
The  haughty  brow  lay  humbled  in  the  dust, 
O'ershadowed  by  the  terror-woven  wings 
Of  that  wild  Raven,  as  by  some  dark  pall. 
Lift  up  poor  Pallas  !  bathe  her  fainting  brow 
With  drops  of  dewy  chrism  !  take  the  beak 
Of  the  false  Raven  from  her  sinking  soul ! 
Oh,  let  the  Faith  Dove  nestle  in  her  heart, 
Her  haughty  reason  low  at  Jesu's  feet, 
While  humble  as  a  child  she  cons  the  lore  : 
'  The  loved,  the  lost,  forever — evermore  ! ' 
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As  If  to  win  me  to  the  crucifix, 

The  Dove  would  flutter  there,  then  seek  my  breast. 

The  heart  must  feel  its  utter  orphanage, 

Before  it  makes  the  cross  its  dearest  hope  ! 

I  knelt  before  the  holy  martyred  form, 

The  perfect  Victim  given  in  perfect  love, 

The  highest  symbol  of  the  highest  Power, 

>'.  '/'-abnegation  perfected  in  God! 

Circling  the  brow  like  diadem,  there  shone 

Each  letter  pierced  with  thorns  and  dyed  in  blood, 

Yet  dazzling  vision  with  the  hopes  of  heaven  : 

'  I  am  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life  ! ' 

Upon  the  outstretched  hands,  mangled  and  torn, 

I  found  that  mighty  truth  the  heart  divines, 

Which  strews  our  midnight  thick  with  stars,  solves  doubts, 

And  makes  the  chasm  of  the  yawning  grave 

The  womb  of  higher  life,  in  which  the  lost 

Are  gently  rocked  into  their  angel  forms — 

That  truth  of  mystic  rapture — '  God  is  Love  ! ' 

Still  chants  the  snowy  Dove  from  heaven's  shore  : 
4  Lenore !  Lenore !  forever !  evermore  ! ' 


THE    MISSISSIPPI   RIVER  AND   ITS   PECULIARITIES. 

Few  of  the  people  of  the  North  have  materially  chagrined.  This  might  be 
ever  inquisitively  considered  the  Mis-  expected  in  a  casual  observer.  It  is 
sissippi  River,  and  as  a  consequence  its  true,'  some  j)ortions  of  the  Mississippi 
numerous  peculiarities  are  not  generally  do  not  present  that  vastness  which 
linown.  Indeed,  its  only  characteristic  a  person  would  very  naturally  ex- 
features  are  supposed  to  be  immensity  pect,  having  previously  accepted  lit- 
of  proportions  rather  than  any  specific  erally  the  figurative  appellations  that 
variation  from  the  universal  nature  of  have  been  applied  to  it.  The  Missis- 
rivers.  Many  there  are  that  have  never  sippi  is  not  superficially  a  great  stream, 
seen  the  river,  and  have  conceptions  of  but  when  it  is  recognized  as  the  mighty 
its  appearance  merely  in  imagination ;  conduit  of  the  surplus  waters  of  fifty 
others  have  been  more  fortunate,  have  large  streams,  some  of  which  are  as 
crossed  its  turbid  flood,  or  have  been  large  as  itself,  besides  receiving  innu- 
borne  upon  its  noble  bosom  the  full  merable  of  less  pretensions — when  we 
breadth  of  the  land,  from  beautiful  consider,  too,  the  great  physical  phe- 
Minnesota  to  its  great  reservoir  in  the  nomena  which  it  presents  in  its  turbid 
South,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  As  the  re-  waters,  its  islands,  its  bars,  and  its  bay- 
suit  of  this  experience,  great  have  been  ous,  its  vast  banks  of  alluvial  deposit, 
the  sensations  of  satisfaction  or  disap-  its  omnipotent  force,  and  the  signal  fu- 
pointrnent.  Many  have  turned  away  tility  of  all  human  endeavors  to  control 
with    their    extravagant   anticipations  it,  in  this  phase  is  it  truly  the  '  Father 
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of  Waters,'  and  l  the  most  wonderful 
of  rivers.' 

In  a  commercial  point  of  view  is  the 
Mississippi  equally  as  remarkable  as 
in  its  physical  presentations.  It  is  the 
aorta  through  which,  from  the  heart 
of  the  nation,  flow  the  bountiful  re- 
turns of  industrious  and  productive 
labor,  which  thus  find  an  outlet  to  all 
parts  of  the  world,  opening  an  avenue 
of  trade  for  millions  of  energetic  men 
and  fertile  acres.  Thus  not  only  is  it 
the  life-supporting,  but  as  well  the  life- 
imparting  artery  of  a  great  section  of 
the  republic. 

But  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak  of  the 
commercial  importance  of  the  river. 
This  is  patent  to  everybody.  Let  us, 
however,  unfold  some  of  its  remarkable 
and  singular  phenomena,  which  have 
never  occurred  to  many,  and  may  at 
this  particular  time  be  of  interest  to  all, 
even  those  who  have  given  the  subject 
some  study.  Let  us  first  briefly  glance 
at  its  history. 

In  1539,  Ferdinand  de  Soto,  Governor 
of  Cuba,  leaving  that  island  in  charge 
of  his  wife,  set  sail  for  Florida,  where 
he  soon  safely  disembarked,  and  sent 
his  ships  back,  in  order  to  leave  no  op- 
portunity for  relentment  in  the  stern 
resolves  of  his  followers.  After  a  some- 
what erratic  journey,  on  his  way  pass- 
ing through  Georgia,  Alabama,  and 
Northern  Mississippi,  he  struck  the 
'  Great  River  '  at  the  Lower  Chickasaw 
Bluffs,  as  they  are  still  called,  and  upon 
which  now  stands  the  city  of  Memphis. 
The  expedition  crossed  the  river  at  that 
point,  and  spent  some  time  in  explor- 
ing the  country  beyond,  until  they 
found  themselves  upon  the  White  River, 
about  two  hundred  miles  from  its  en- 
trance into  the  Mississippi.  From  there 
a  small  expedition  set  out  toward  the 
Missouri,  but  soon  returned,  bringing 
an  unfavorable  report.  From  the  White 
the  expedition  moved  toward  the  hot 
springs  and  saline  confluents  of  the 
Washita.  In  this  neighborhood  they 
wintered.  In  the  spring  of  1542,  De 
Soto  and  his  followers  descended  the 


Washita  in  canoes,  but  became  entan- 
gled in  the  bayous  and  marshes  of  the 
Red  River,  to  which  the  Washita, 
through  the  Black,  is  tributary.  At 
length,  however,  they  reached  the  Mis- 
sissippi. Here  a  number  of  explora- 
tions were  conducted,  but  with  no  suc- 
cess as  regards  the  object  of  the  ex- 
pedition, a  search  of  gain.  It  was  in 
the  midst  of  these  explorations,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Red,  while  surrounded 
by  the  most  implacable  Indian  hostil- 
ity, a  malignant  fever  seized  the  spirit 
and  head  of  the  enterprise,  and  on  May 
21st,  1542,  De  Soto  died.  Amid  the 
sorrows  of  the  moment  and  fears  of  the 
future,  his  body  was  wrapped  in  a 
mantle,  and  sunk  in  the  middle  of  the 
river.  A  requiem  broke  the  midnight 
gloom,  and  the  morning  rose  upon 
the  consternation  of  the  survivors.  It 
has  indeed  been  aptly  said,  that  De 
Soto  '  sought  for  gold,  but  found  noth- 
ing so  great  as  his  burial  place.' 

The  men  now  looked  about  them  for 
a  new  leader.  Their  choice  fell  upon 
Luis  de  Moscoso.  This  man  was 
without  enterprise  or  capacity.  After 
enduring  every  calamity,  the  party 
built  seven  brigantines,  and  in  seven- 
teen days,  July,  1543,  passed  out  of  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  and  followed  the 
coast  toward  the  east.  Out  of  six  hun- 
dred, but  few  over  three  hundred  ever 
returned  to  Cuba. 

From  the  expedition  of  De  Soto# 
more  than  a  century  elapsed  before  any 
further  discoveries  were  made.  In  May, 
1673,  Marquette,  a  priest,  and  Jolliet,  a 
trader,  and  five  men,  made  some  ex- 
plorations of  the  river. 

The  great  work  of  discovery  was  re- 
served for  Robert  Cavelier  de  la  Salle, 
a  Frenchman.  By  his  commands, 
Father  Louis  Hennepin  made  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Upper  Mississippi,  as  far 
as  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony.  In  Jan- 
uary, 1682,  La  Salle  himself,  with 
twenty-three  Frenchmen  and  eighteen 
Indians,  set  out  for  the  exploration  of 
the  Lower  Mississippi,  entering  the 
river  from  the  Illinois,  and  descending 
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it  until  he  arrived  at  the  Passes  of  the 
Doha.  Bere,  to  his  surprise,  he  found 
the  river  divided  into  three  channels. 
A  party  was  sent  by  each,  La  Salle 
taking  the  western,  and  on  April  9th 
the  open  sea  was  reached.  The  usual 
ceremonies  attendant  upon  any  great 
discovery  were  repeated  here. 

Enlivened  by  success,  the  party  re- 
turned to  Quebec.  La  Salle  returned 
to  France,  and  in  1G34,  aided  by  his 
Government,  set  sail  with  four  vessels, 
for  the  discovery  of  the  river  from  the 
sea.  In  this  he  was  unsuccessful.  After 
encountering  several  storms  and  losing 
one  of  his  vessels,  the  expedition  en- 
tered St.  Louis  Bay  (St.  Bernard)  on 
the  coast  of  Texas.  The  party  disem- 
barked, one  of  the  vessels  returned  to 
France,  and  the  others  were  lost  on  the 
coast.  Thus  cut  off,  La  Salle  made 
every  effort  to  discover  the  river  by 
land ;  but  in  every  attempt  he  failed. 
At  length  he  was  assassinated  by  one 
of  his  followers  on  the  19th  of  March, 
1G87.  Thus  terminated  the  career  of 
the  explorer  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  discovery  of  the  mouth  of  the 
river  from  the  sea,  was  an  event  of 
some  years  later,  and  wTas  consummated 
by  Iberville,  in  1G99.  This  person 
spent  some  time  in  navigating  the  river 
and  the  waters  adjacent  to  its  mouth. 
His  brother,  Bienville,  succeeded  him 
in  these  enterprises.  A  few  years  later, 
and  we  find  settlements  springing  up 
upon  the  banks  of  the  river.  Since 
that  time  it  has  attracted  a  numerous 
population,  and  to-day,  though  desolat- 
ed in  parts  by  the  contentions  of  armies, 
there  is  certainty  in  the  belief  that  at 
some  time  these  people  of  the  great 
river  will  wield  a  mighty  power  in  the 
political  and  commercial  destiny  of  the 
American  continent. 

The  Mississippi  proper  rises  in  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  about  47°  and  some 
minutes  north  latitude,  and  94°  54' 
longitude  west,  at  an  elevation  of  six- 
teen hundred  and  eighty  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  distant 
from  it  two   thousand  eight  hundred 


and  ninety-six  miles,  its  utmosl  Length, 

upon  the  summit  of  Hauteurs  de  Terre, 
the  dividing  ridge  between  the  rivulets 
confluent  to  itself  and  those  to  the  Red 
River  of  the  North.  Its  first  appear- 
ance is  a  tiny  pool,  fed  by  waters  trick- 
ling from  the  neighboring  hills.  The 
surplus  waters  of  this  little  pool  are 
discharged  by  a  small  brook,  threading 
its  way  among  a  multitude  of  very  small 
lakes,  until  it  gathers  sufficient  water, 
and  soon  forms  a  larger  lake.  From 
here  a  second  rivulet,  impelled  along  a 
rapid  declination,  rushes  with  violent 
impetuosity  for  some  miles,  and  sub- 
sides in  Lake  Itasca.  Thence,  with  a 
more  regular  motion,  until  it  reaches 
Lake  Cass,  from  whence  taking  a  main- 
ly southeasterly  course,  a  distance  of 
nearly  seven  hundred  miles,  it  reaches 
the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony.  Here  the 
river  makes  in  a  few  miles  a  descent  of 
sixteen  feet.  From  this  point  to  the 
Gulf,  navigation  is  without  further  in- 
terruption, and  the  wonders  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi begin. 

It  is  not  possible  to  give,  writh  com- 
plete exactness,  the  outlines  of  the  im- 
mense valley  drained  by  the  Mississip- 
pi, yet,  with  the  assistance  of  accurate 
surveys,  we  can  make  an  approxima- 
tion, to  say  the  least,  which  will  convey 
some  idea  of  the  physical  necessity  of 
the  river  to  the  vast  area  through  the 
centre  of  which  it  takes  its  course. 

We  will  say : 

From  the  highest  point  of  land 
between  the  mouth  of  the 
Atchafalaya  and  Mississippi 
Rivers,  dividing  the  headwa- 
ters of  their  confluents  ;  thence 
along  the  dividing  ridge  of  trib- 
utaries confluent  to  the  Sabine 
and  other  Texas  streams  from 
those  of  the  Red,  in  a  north- 
westerly course,  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  thence  taking  a  line 
separating  the  headwaters  of 
the  Red,  Arkansas,  and  tribu- 
tary streams,  on  the  east,  from 
the  Rio  Grande  and  tributaries 
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toward  the  south,  and.  the  Colo-  Miles. 
rado  toward  the  west,  say,  .     .  1,300 

Thence,  pursuing  the  dividing 
summit  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, to  the  Marias,  tributary 
to  the  Missouri,  in  Dakota,  say,      700 

Thence,  including  the  headwa- 
ters of  the  Missouri,  and  tak- 
ing direction  southeasterly, 
dividing  the  tributaries  of  the 
Red  River  of  the  North  from 
those  of  the  Missouri  to  the 
source  of  the  Minnesota ;  thence 
northeasterly,  dividing  the  riv- 
ulets of  the  head  lakes,  Itasca, 
Cass,  etc.,  from  those  confluent 
to  the  Red  River  of  the  North, 
separating  the  headwaters  of 
the  St.  Croix  from  currents  trib- 
utary to  Lake  Superior ;  thence 
embracing  the  confluent  streams 
to  the  Mississippi  in  Wisconsin, 
Northern  Illinois,  and  Indiana, 
to  the  Kankakee  branch  of  the 
Illinois,  say, 2,000 

Thence,  dividing  the  streams  of 
the  Lakes  from  those  emptying 
into  the  Ohio  as  far  as  the  ex- 
treme source  of  the  Alleghany, 
say, 400 

Thence  along  the  dividing  sum- 
mit of  the  Atlantic  slope  to  the 
source  of  the  Tennessee ;  thence 
dividing  the  streams  tending 
toward  the  Gulf,  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  thence 
to  starting  point,  say,      .     .     .  1,700 


Making  an  aggregate  circuit  of      6,100 

Within  this  extensive  limit  we  find, 
from  surveys,  the  following  aggregate 
area  in  square  miles,  estimated  by  val- 
leys : 

Square  Miles. 

The  valley  of  the  Ohio,     .     .  200,000 

The  valley  of  the  Mississippi 

proper, 180,000 

The  valley  of  the  Missouri,    .  500,000 

The  valley  of  the  Lower  Mis- 
sissippi,    '  330,000 


Total  area,         1,210,000 


As  a  natural  consequence  of  the 
drainage  of  this  immense  area,  the  Mis- 
sissippi receives  into  its  waters  a  large 
amount  of  suspended  earthy  matter. 
This,  however,  does  not  very  strikingly 
appear  on  the  upper  river,  its  own 
banks  and  those  of  its  tributaries  being 
more  of  a  gravelly  character  and  less 
friable  than  lower  down.  The  gravity 
of  particles,  therefore,  worn  from  the 
bed  and  sides  of  the  channel  above, 
unless  the  current  be  exceedingly 
strong,  is  greater  than  the  buoyant  ca- 
pacity of  the  water,  and  falls  to  the 
bottom,  along  which,  sometimes,  it  is 
forced  by  the  abrasion  of  the  water, 
until  it  meets  some  obstruction,  which 
gathers  the  particles  into  shoal  forma- 
tions. This  fact  causes  much  incon- 
venience in  the  navigation  of  the  upper 
rivers. 

It  is  not  until  we  reach  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  streams  of  Southern  Illinois 
and  Missouri,  that  the  sediment  of  the 
river  becomes  striking.  Those  streams, 
freighted  with  the  rich  loam  and  vege- 
table matter  of  the  prairies  of  the  east 
and  west,  soon  change  entirely  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Mississippi.  Above  the 
Missouri,  the  river  is  but  slightly  tinged ; 
and  indeed,  after  that  great  current  en- 
ters, for  some  distance  the  two  run  side 
by  side  in  the  same  channel,  and  yet 
are  divided  by  a  very  distinct  line  of 
demarcation.  It  is  only  after  the  fre- 
quent sinuosities  of  the  channel,  that 
the  two  waters  are  thrown  into  each 
other  and  fairly  blend.  The  sedimen- 
tary condition  of  the  Missouri  is  so 
great  that  drift  floating  upon  its  muddy 
surface,  by  accretion  becomes  so  heavily 
laden  with  earthy  matter  that  it  sinks 
to  the  bottom.  This  precipitation  of 
drift  has  taken  place  to  such  an  extent, 
that  the  bed  of  the  Missouri  is  in  many 
places  completely  covered  to  a  great 
depth  by  immense  fields  of  logs.  Of 
all  the  silt  thrown  into  the  Mississippi, 
the  Missouri  furnishes  about  one  third. 

After  receiving  the  Missouri,  next 
enters  the  Ohio.  The  water  of  this 
river  is  less  impregnated  than  the  Mis- 
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souri,  though  not  by  any  means  five 
from  silt.    The  country  through  which 

it  flows  is  mountainous,  and  the  soil 
hard,  and  does  not  afford  the  same  fa- 
cility of  abrasive  action  as  that  of  the 
other  rivers. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  the 
Mississippi  pursues  a  course  of  nearly 
four  hundred  miles,  when  it  receives 
the  turbid  waters  of  the  White  and 
Arkansas  Rivers.  In  the  intervening 
distance  a  large  number  of  small  cur- 
rents, more  or  less  largely  sedimentary, 
according  to  the  character  of  the  coun- 
try through  which  they  run,  enter  the 
Mississippi,  in  the  aggregate  adding 
materially  to  the  sediment  of  the  re- 
ceiving stream.  The  White  and  Ar- 
kansas carry  in  their  waters  a  large 
amount  of  unprecipitated  matter.  In 
this  vicinity,  too,  sets  in  that  singular 
system  of  natural  safeguards  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  the  bayous.  The 
country  here  also  changes  its  appear- 
ance, becoming  flat  and  swampy,  and 
in  some  parts  attaining  but  a  few  feet 
above  the  flood  of  the  river,  whereas  in 
other  parts,  as  we  approach  the  Gulf, 
the  country  is  even  lower  than  the 
river. 

The  miasmatic  and  poisonous  water 
of  the  Yazoo  next  enters,  about  ten 
miles  above  Yicksburg.  This  river  is 
more  deeply  impregnated  with  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  impurities  than  any  other 
tributary  of  the  MississijDpi.  The  wa- 
ters are  green  and  slimy,  and  almost 
sticky  with  vegetable  and  animal  de- 
composition. During  the  hot  season 
the  water  is  certain  disease,  if  taken 
into  the  stomach.  The  name  is  of  In- 
dian origin,  and  signifies  '  River  of 
Death.'  The  Yazoo  receives  its  supply 
from  bayous  and  swamps,  though  it 
has  several  considerable  tributaries. 

Below  the  Yazoo,  on  the  west  side, 
enters  the  Red.  The  name  indicates 
the  peculiar  caste  of  it  water.  This 
river  carries  with  it  the  washings  of  an 
extensive  area  of  prairies  and  swamps, 
and  is  the  last  of  the  great  tributaries. 
Hence  the  tendency  of  streams  is  di- 


rectly to  the  Gulf,  and  that  network 
of  lateral  branches,  of  which  avc  will 
hereafter  speak,  begins. 

We  have  only  considered  the  most 
prominent  tributaries :  the  sediment  also 
brought  down  1/y  the  numerous  smaller 
streams  is  very  great,  and  makes  great 
additions  to  the  immense  buoyant  mat- 
ter of  the  Mississippi. 

The  river  itself  from  its  own  banks 
scours  the  larger  portion  of  the  sedi- 
ment it  contains ;  and  in  so  gigantic  a 
scale  is  this  carried  on,  that  it  can  be 
seen  without  the  exercise  of  any  very 
remarkable  powers  of  sight.  It  is  not 
by  the  imperceptible  degrees  usually  at 
work  in  other  streams,  but  often  in- 
volves in  its  execution  many  acres  of 
adjoining  laud.  It  will  be  interesting 
to  consider  this  more  fully. 

By  a  curious  freak  of  nature,  the  ten- 
dency of  the  channel  of  the  Mississippi 
is  always  toward  one  or  the  other  of  its 
banks,  being  influenced  by  the  direction 
of  its  bends.  The  principle  is  one  of 
nicely  regulated  refraction.  If  the 
river  were  perfectly  straight,  the  gravity 
and  inertia  of  its  waters  would  move 
in  a  right  line,  with  a  velocity  beyond 
all  control.  But  we  find  the  river  very 
sinuous,  and  the  momentum  of  current 
consequently  lessened.  For  example, 
striking  in  an  arm  of  the  river,  by  the 
inertia  of  the  moving  volume,  the  water 
is  thrown,  and  with  less  velocity,  upon 
the  opposite  bank,  which  it  pursues 
until  it  meets  another  repellent  ob- 
stacle, from  wdiich  it  refracts,  taking 
direction  again  for  the  other  side. 
Above  the  Missouri,  the  river  is  prin- 
cipally directed  by  the  natural  trough 
of  the  valley.  Below  this,  however, 
the  channel  is  purely  the  work  of  the 
river  itself,  shaped  according  to  the 
necessities  of  sudden  changes  or  ob- 
structions. This  is  proven  by  the  large 
number  of  old  and  dry  beds  of  the  riv- 
er frequently  met  with,  the  channel 
having  been  diverted  in  a  new  direction 
by  the  accumulation  of  sediment  and 
drift  which  it  had  not  the  momentum 
to  force  out. 
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Where  the  gravity  of  the  greatest 
volume  and  momentum  of  water  falls 
upon  the  bed  of  the  river,  there  is  de- 
scribed the  thread  of  the  channel,  and 
all  submerged  space  outside  of  this, 
though  in  the  river,  acts  as  a  kind  of 
reservoir,  where  eddies  the  surplus  wa- 
ter until  taken  up  by  the  current.  And 
it  always  happens,  where  the  channel 
takes  one  bend  of  the  bed,  a  correspond- 
ing tongue  of  shallow  water  faces  the 
indenture.  Where  the  river,  by  some 
inexplicable  cause,  has  been  thrown 
from  its  regular  channel,  or  its  volume 
of  water  embarrassed  by  some  difficul- 
ties along  the  banks,  the  effect  is  imme- 
diately perceived  upon  the  neighbor- 
ing bank.  The  column  of  water  thus 
impinged  against  it  at  once  acts  upon 
the  bank,  and,  singularly  enough,  exerts 
its  strongest  abrasive  action  at  the  bot- 
tom, undermining  the  bank,  which 
soon  gives  way,  and  instead  of  top- 
pling forward,  it  noiselessly  slides  be- 
neath the  water  and  disappears.  Acres 
of  land  have  thus  been  carried  away  in 
an  incredibly  short  time,  and  without 
the  slightest  disruption  of  the  serene 
flow  of  the  mighty  current. 

This  carrying  away  of  the  banks, 
immense  as  is  the  amount  of  earth 
thrown  into  the  waters  of  the  river,  has 
no  sensible*  effect  in  blocking  or  di- 
recting the  current,  though  it  impercep- 
tibly raises  the  channel.  The  force  of 
the  water  does  not  permit  its  entire 
settlement  in  quantities  at  any  one 
pface,  but  distributes  it  along  the  bot- 
tom and  shores  below.  Were  this  not 
the  case,  it  is  easily  to  be  seen,  the  abra- 
sion of  the  river  banks  would  be  greatly 
increased,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
bordering  lands  immense. 

A  singular  feature  resulting  from  the 
above  may  here  be  mentioned.  By 
pursuing  the  course  of  the  river,  a  short 
distance  below,  on  the  opposite  bank, 
it  will  be  seen  that  a  large  quantity  of 
the  earth  introduced  into  the  current 
by  the  falling  of  the  banks,  has  been 
thrown  up  in  large  masses,  forming 
new  land,  which,  in  a  few  seasons,  be- 


comes arable.  That  which  is  not  thus 
deposited,  as  already  stated,  is  trans- 
ported below,  dropping  here  and  there 
on  the  way,  until  what  is  left  reaches 
the  Gulf,  and  is  precipitated  upon  the 
'  bars  '  and  '  delta,'  at  the  mouth.  It 
not  unfrequently  happens  that  planters 
along  the  river  rind  themselves  suddenly 
deprived  of  some  of  their  acres,  while 
one  almost  opposite  finds  himself  as  un- 
expectedly blessed  with  a  bountiful  in- 
crease of  his  domain. 

From  causes  almost  similar  to  those 
given  to  explain  the  sudden  and  disas- 
trous changes  of  the  channel  of  the 
river,  are  also  produced  those  singular 
shortenings,  known  as  '  cut-offs,'  which 
are  so  frequently  met  with  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi. At  a  certain  point  the  force 
of  the  current  is  turned  out  of  its  path 
and  impinged  against  a  neck  of  land, 
that  has,  after  years  of  resistance,  been 
worn  down  to  an  exceedingly  small 
breadth.  Possibly  the  river  has  merely 
worn  an  arm  in  its  side,  leaving  an  ex- 
tensive bulge  standing  out  in  the  river, 
and  connected  with  the  mainland  by 
an  isthmus.  The  river  striking  in  this 
arm,  and  not  having  sufficient  scope  to 
rebound  toward  the  other  bank,  is 
thrown  into  a  rotary  motion,  forming 
almost  a  whirlpool.  The  action  of  this 
motion  upon  the  banks  soon  reduces 
the  connecting  neck,  which  separates 
and  blocks  the  waters,  until,  at  last,  no 
longer  able  to  cope  with  the  great 
weight  resting  against  it,  it  gives  way, 
and  the  river  divides  itself  between 
this  new  and  the  old  channel. 

Nor  do  these  remarkable  instances 
of  abrasive  action  constitute  the  entire 
washing  from  the  banks.  The  whole 
length  of  the  river  is  subject  to  a  con- 
tinual deposit  and  taking  up  of  the  silt, 
according  to  the  buoyant  capacity  of 
the  water.  This,  too,  is  so  well  regu- 
lated that  the  quantity  of  earthy  mat- 
ter held  in  solution  is  very  nearly  the 
same,  being  proportioned  to  the  force 
of  the  current.  For  instance,  if  the 
river  receive  more  earth  than  it  can 
sustain,   the    surplus    sediment    drops 
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upon  the  bottom  or  is  forced  tip  upon 
the  sides.     If  the  riyer  be  subject  to  a 

rise,  a  proportionate  quantity  of  the 
dropped  sediment  is  again  taken  up, 
and   carried   along  or  deposited  again, 


'  The  temporal  are,'  says  the  Professor, 
1  was  observed  at  the  time,  and  the 

height  of  the  river  determined.  Some 
minutes  after,  the  pail  of  water  was  agi- 
tated, and  two  samples  of  one  pint  each 
measured  out.     The  measure  graduated 


according  to  the  capacity  of  the  water,     by  weighing  at  CO  degrees  Fahrenheit 


By  this  means  a  well-established  aver- 
age of  silt  is  at  all  times  found  buoyant 
in  the  river. 

Hiving  brief! v  examined  the  sedi- 
mentary  character  of  the  Mississij^pi, 
some  investigations  as  to  the  propor- 
tion of  sediment  to  water  may  be  of 
interest.  And  it  is  well  to  state  here 
that  a  mean  stage  of  flow  is  taken  as 
the  basis  upon  which  to  start  the  ex- 


7,095.581  grains  of  distilled  water.  Af- 
ter standing  a  day  or  two,  the  matter 
mechanically  suspended  would  subside 
to  the  bottom.  Nearly  twro  thirds  of 
the  clear  supernatant  liquid  was  next 
decanted,  while  the  remaining  water, 
along  with  the  sediment,  was  in  each 
instance  poured  upon  a  double  "filter, 
the  two  parts  of  which  had  previously 
been  agitated,  to  be  of  equal  weight. 
The  filters  were  numbered  and  laid 
aside,  and  ultimately  dried  in  the  sun- 
shine, under  like  circumstances,  in  two 


2)eriments.     The  experiments  and  anal 

vsis  of  the  water  were  made  by  Pro-  Parce!f:  on°Q emb?a?in?Kt^  exP.e™ents 

*          „. , ,  ,,     ,  .            .      ff,_      J  _  from  May  22  to  July  15,  the  other  from 

lessor  Riddcll,  at  intervals  of  three  days,  Juiy  17  to  August  13.     The  difference 

from  May  21st  to  August  13,  1846,  and  \n  weight  between  the  two  parts  of 

reported  to  the  Association  of  American  each   double  filter  was  then  carefully 

Geologists  and  Naturalists.  ascertained,  and  as  to  the  inner  filter 

The  water  wras  taken  in  a  pail  from 
the  river  in  front  of  the  city  of  New 
Orleans,  where  the  current  is  rather 
swift.     That  portion  of  the  river  con- 


alone  the  sediment  was  attached,  its 
excess  of  weight  indicated  the  amount 
of  sediment.' 

As    the    table    may  be   interesting, 


tains  a  fail*  average  of  sedimentary  mat-  showing  the  height  and  temperature  of 

ter,  and  it  is  sufficiently  distant  from  the  water  as  well  as  the  result  of  the 

the    embouchure   of    the   last  principal  experiments  at  the  different  times,  we 

tributary  to  allow  its  water  to  mix  well  introduce  it  complete  : 
with  that  of  the  Mississippi. 

Table  shovnng  the   Quantity  of  Sediment  contained  in  the  Water  of  the 

Mississippi  River. 


Date  of 
Experiment. 


May 
u 

1S46. 
21   

25.. 

K 

27  

II 

29 

June  2 

h 

4 

u 

6 

II 

S 

w 

10 

H 

12 

U 

14 

[< 

16 

u 

20 

II 

°2 

M 

24 

II 

26 

11 

23 

July 

1 

1  Height 

O 

of  Eiver 

-4-» 

above 

Low 

P, 

Water. 

a 

H 

ft.     in. 

° 

10    11 

72 

10    11 

73 

10    10 

73 

11      0 

74 

11    1 

75 

It     1 

75 

11      4 

75 

'  11      4 

75.5 

.  10      4 

76 

10     s 

76 

!  10      5 

76.5 

10      4 

70.5 

10      4 

77 

10      2 

77 

9      8 

77 

8      9 

77.5 

8      0 

79 

7      2 
1 

79.5 

Grains  of  Sedi- 
ment in  a  Pint  of 
Water. 


A. 

6.06 
9:03 
7.S0 
7.30 
4.  SO 
7.S7 
4.60 
5.4S 
6  70 
6.50 
6.00 
6.47 
7.03 
9.S3 
S.40 
S.25 
9.10 
9.15 


B. 

7.00 
9.12 
9.00 
8.10 
5.45 
6.10 
4.90 
5.60 
6.S0 
6.30 
6.00 
6.15 
7.40 
;h»«) 
8.43 
S.73 
9.58 
9.25 


Date  of 

Experiment. 


1846 
July    3... 

■      6... 

"      S... 

"    10... 

"    13... 

"    15... 

"    17... 

"    20... 

"    24... 

"    27... 

"  29... 
Aug.   1... 

"      3... 

"      5... 

'■      7... 

"    lo... 

u    13... 


Height 

of  Eiver 

above 

Low 

9 

-4-< 

Water. 

o 

r- 

ft.     in. 

« 

7      2 

79.5 

6      2 

81 

6      0 

81 

6      1 

81 

5      9 

82 

5    10 

82 

5    10 

82 

5      4 

82 

3    10 

84 

3      1 

84 

3    11 

84.5 

2      6 

85 

2      0 

S4 

1       9 

83 

1      5 

a3 

1      6 

83 

2      3 

84 

Grains  of  Sedi- 
ment in  a  Pint  of 
Water. 


A. 
9.63 
8  20 
T.80 

6.12 
7.72 
6.67 
4.45 
6.07 
5.76 
4.77 
4.23 
4.40 
3.18 
3.56 
2.S5 
3.03 
2.97 


B. 

10.00 
7.57 
6.96 
6.23 
7.30 
6.s0 
4.57 
5.75 
5.72 
4.60 
4.13 
4.44 
3.34 
3.40 
2.85 
2.92 
3.00 


The  mean  average  of  column  A.  is  6.32. 
"       "  "        "       "       B.  is  6.30. 
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'  By  comparison  with  distilled  water,'  earth — it  accumulates  ;   the  next  wave 

says  the  same,  '  the  specific  gravity  of  brings   doAvn  more — the   accumulation 

the  filtered  river  water  we  found  to  be  becomes  greater ;  until,  in  the  course  of 

1.823  ;  pint  of  such  water  at  60°  weighs  a  few  years,  there  is  a  vast  field  of  de- 

7,297.40.'     Engineer  Forehay  says  the  posit,  and '  bar '  is  formed.    These '  bars ' 

sediment  is  1  to  1,800  by  weight,  or  1  in  often  divert  the  channel,  and  occasion 

3,000  by  volume.  the   immense   washings    before    allud- 

Professor  Riddell  also  comes  to  the  ed  to. 

following  conclusions,  after  an  analytic  Bars  are  generally  found  close  to  the 

investigation  of  the  sediment.     He  took  banks,  though  there  are  examples  in 

one    hundred  grains    from    the   river  which  they  extend  in  a  transverse  di- 

margin,  dried  it  at   212°  Fahrenheit,  rection  to   the   current.     Bars  of  this 

before  weighing,  and  found  it  to  con-  kind  very  much  embarrass  and  endan- 

tain  :  ger  navigation  in  low  water.     At  He- 

Grams.  jena  Arkansas,  there  is  an  instance  of 

'. a  transverse  bar,  upon  which,  in  Octo- 

Alumma, . 9.14  fcer,  the  water  is  less  than  six  feet.  These 

Oxide  of  iron, 4.56  bapg  &TQ  formed  of  sand  which  geems 

T  imp  2  08 

'  '. to  have  been  the  heavier  and  less  buoy- 
Magnesia,      1.52  ant   of   the   components  of   t]ie   earth 

Manganese, 0.04  thro        into  the   current  by   abrasion, 

'  (-....     not  determined  the  lighter  portions  having  been  sepa- 

'       *  rated  by  the  water  and  carried  off. 

Phosphoric  acid, 0.44  It  ^  n(jt  be  necesgaiy  to  consider 

Sulphuric  acid, 0.07  fuTtheT  the  sllbject  of  bars  in  the  river> 

Carbonic  acid, 0.74  but  thoge  ftt  itg  mouth  Reserve  some 

Chlorine, 0.01  attention>     The  su^ct  ig  one  t]aat  has 

Water' ^  led  to  much    theorizing,   study,    and 

Organic  matter, JU0  fear_the  latter  particularly,   from  an 

T  t  1  Q8  Q7  ill-^0 unclecl  supposition  that  they  threat- 
en to  cut  off  navigation  into  the  Gulf. 

The  existence  of  so  large  a  quantity  Near  its  entrance  into  the  Gulf, 
of  sediment  in  the  water  of  the  Missis-  the  Mississippi  distributes  its  waters 
sippi,  leads  to  divers  formations  in  its  through  five  outlets,  termed  passes,  and 
bed.  These  formations  are  principally  consequently  has  as  many  mouths. 
'  bars '  and  '  battures.'  The  banks  are  These  are  termed  Pass  a  l'Outre,  North- 
also  much  affected.  east,  Southeast,  South,  and  Southwest. 

When  the  water  of  the  river,  aided  They  differ  in  length,  ranging  from 
by  the  current,  has  attained  its  full  three  to  nine  miles.  They  also  all  af- 
capacity  of  buoyant  earth,  as  we  have  ford  sufficient  depth  of  water  for  corn- 
already  said,  the  excess  falls  to  the  mercial  purposes,  except  at  their 
bottom.  Instead,  however,  of  remain-  mouths,  which  are  obstructed  by  bars, 
ing  permanently  where  it  first  lodged,  The  depth  of  water  upon  one  of  these 
which  would  soon  fill  up  the  channel  is  sufficient  to  pass  large  vessels  ;  a  sec- 
and  cause  the  river  to  overflow,  the  ond,  vessels  of  less  size ;  and  the  rest  are 
scouring  of  the  water  on  the  bottom  not  navigable  at  all,  as  regards  sea-go- 
forces  a  large  portion  along  with  the  ing  vessels.  These  bars,  too,  are  con- 
current, though  it  be  not  suspended,  tinually  changing,  according  to  the 
Pursuing  its  course  for  a  while,  some  winds  or  the  currents  of  the  river.  It 
irregularity  or  obstruction  falls  in  the  is  a  rather  singular  fact  that  when  one 
way— a  sunken  log,  perhaps.  This  ob-  of  the  navigable  passes  becomes  block- 
stacle  checks  the  progress  of  the  moving  ed,  the  river  is  certain  to  force  a  chan- 
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nel  of  navigable  depth  through  one  of 

the  others,  previously  not  in  use;  so 
that  at  no  one  time  are  all  the  passes 
closed. 

In  Looking  into  the  past,  ami  noticing 
the  changes,  it  is  recorded  that  in  1720, 
of  all  the  passes  the  South  Pass  was  the 
only  one  navigable.  In  1730,  there  was 
a  depth  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet, 
according  to  the  winds,  and  at  another 
time  even  seventeen  feet  was  known. 
In  1804,  upon  the  statement  of  Major 
Stoddard,  written  at  that  date,  the 
East  Pass,  called  the  Balize,  had  then 
about  seventeen  feet  of  water  on  the 
bar,  and  was  the  one  usually  navigated. 
The  South  Pass  was  formerly  of  equal 
depth,  but  was  then  gradually  filling 
up.  (This  pass,  at  present,  1804,  is  not 
at  all  navigated.)  The  Southwest  Pass 
had  from  eleven  to  twelve  feet  of  wa- 
ter. The  Xortheast  and  Southeast 
Passes  were  traversed  only  by  small 
craft.  Since  1830  the  Southwest  Pass 
has  been  gaining  depth.  This  and  Pass 
a  TOutre  are  now  the  only  two  out  of  the 
*>five  of  sufficient  depth  to  admit  the 
crossing  of  the  larger  class  of  vessels. 
The  former,  however,  is  the  one  in  most 
general  use.  All  the  other  passes,  with 
the  exception  of  the  two  mentioned, 
have  been  abandoned. 

In  regard  to  the  changes  and  numer- 
ous singular  formations  at  the  mouths 
of  the  Mississipjn,  we  give  a  statement 
made  by  William  Talbot,  for  twenty- 
five  years  a  resident  of  the  Balize.  He 
says  : 

'  The  bars  at  the  various  passes 
change  very  often.  The  channel  some- 
times changes  twTo  and  three  times  in  a 
season.  Occasionally  one  gale  of  wind 
will  change  the  channel.  The  bars 
make  to  the  seaward  every  year.  The 
Southwest  Pass  is  now  the  main  outlet 
used.  It  has  been  so  only  for  three 
years,  as  at  that  time  there  was  as  much 
water  in  the  Xortheast  Pass  as  in  it. 
The  Southeast  Pass  was  the  main  ship 
channel  twenty  years  ago  ;  there  is 
only  about  six  feet  of  water  in  that 
pass  now ;  and  where  it  was  deepest 
then,  there  are  only  a  few  inches  of  wa- 
ter at  this  time.     The  visible  shores  of 


the  river  have  made  out  into  the  Gulf 
two  or  three  miles  within  my  memory. 
Besides  the  deposits  of  mud  and  sand, 
which  form  the  bars,  there  frequently 
rise  up  bumps,  or  mounds,  near  the 
channel,  which  divert  its  course.  These 
bumps  are  supposed  to  be  the  produc- 
tion of  salt  springs,  and  sometimes  are 
formed  in  a  very  few  days.  They  some- 
times rise  four  or  five  feet  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  water.'  He '  knew  one  instance 
when  some  bricks,  that  were  thrown 
overboard  from  a  vessel  outside  the 
bar,  in  three  fathoms  of  water,  were 
raised  above  the  surface  by  one  of  these 
bunks,  and  were  taken  to  the  Balize, 
and  used  in  building  chimneys.  In 
another  instance,  an  anchor,  which  was 
lost  from  a  vessel,  was  lifted  out  of  the 
water,  so  that  it  was  taken  ashore. 
About  twenty  years  ago,  a  sIoojd,  used 
as  a  lighter,  was  lost  outside  the  bar  in 
a  gale  of  wind  ;  several  years  afterward 
she  was  raised  by  one  of  these  strange 
formations,  and  her  cargo  was  taken 
out  of  her.' 

"We  may  say  the  bumps  of  which  Mr. 
Talbot  speaks  are  termed  '  mud  bumps,7 
from  the  fact  of  being  composed  of 
sediment.  They  present  a  curious 
spectacle  as  seen  from  a  passing  steam- 
er. They  are  undoubtedly  the  result 
of  subterranean  pressure,  but  from  what 
cause,  whether  volcanic,  or  the  influ- 
ence of  the  sea  or  river,  or  both,  has 
not  been  determined.  Many  specula- 
tions have  been  entered  into  in  regard 
to  these  phenomena,  but  as  yet  without 
fruitful  result. 

Leaving  this  digression,  we  proceed 
to  notice  that  the  theories  set  up  to  ex- 
plain the  causes  of  the  bars  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  have  been  numerous  and 
various.  Some  suppose  them  to  be  the 
result  of  the  water  of  the  river  meeting 
the  opposing  force  of  the  Gulf  waves, 
checking  the  current,  and  causing  a 
precipitation  of  the  suspended  sedi- 
ment. Others  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  bars  are  entirely  the  effect  of  ma- 
rine action,  and  endeavor  to  show  that 
the  immense  inward  flow  of  the  Gulf 
washes  up  from  its  bed  the  vast  accu- 
mulations that  are  continually  forming 
in  the  way  of  navigation. 
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After  a  personal  observation  and  in-  bars,  makes  the  following  business-like 
vestigation,  and  as  well  after  frequent  and  curious  calculation  as  to  their  inl- 
and free  consultation  with  others,  we  rnensity :  we  introduce  it  on  account 
are  persuaded  to  discredit  the  above-  of  its  originality.  He  says  the  average 
mentioned  theories.  The  resistance  of  quantity  of  water  discharged  per  see- 
the Gulf  does  not  form  the  bars,  though  ond  is  five  hundred  and  ten  thousand 
it  exerts  an  influence.  The  immense  cubic  feet.  The  quantity  of  salt  sus- 
volume  and  force  of  water  ejected  from  pended,  one  in  three  thousand  by  vol- 
the  river  receives  no  immediate  repel-  ume.  The  quantity  of  mud  discharged, 
lent  action  from  the  Gulf,  but  extends  one  hundred  and  seventy  cubic  feet  per 
into  it  many  miles  without  the  least  second.  Considering  seventeen  cubic 
signs  of  disturbance,  as  may  be  plainly  feet  equal  to  one  ton,  the  daily  dis- 
discovered  even  in  the  most  casual  ob-  charge  of  mud  is  eight  hundred  and 
servation.  It  is  known  as  well  that  sixty-four  thousand  tons,  and  would 
the  water  of  the  river  remains  perfectly  require  a  fleet  of  seventeen  hundred  and 
palatable  at  a  very  close  proximity  to  twenty-eight  ships,  of  five  hundred 
the  sea.  This  is  a  very  good  evidence  tons  each,  to  transport  the  average  daily 
of  the  superior  force  of  the  river's  cur-  discharge.  And  to  lift  this  immense 
rent.  The  two  volumes  of  water  mix  quantity  of  matter,  it  would  require 
a  considerable  distance  out  at  sea.  about  seven  hundred  and  seventy-one 

An   able   engineer  states  that,  upon  dredging  machines,  sixteen  horse  pow- 

examination,   he   found   a   column   of  er,  with  a  capacity  of  labor  amounting 

fresh  water  seven  feet  deep  and  seven  to  one  hundred  and  forty  tons,  working 

thousand  feet  wide,  and  discovered  salt  eight  hours. 

water  at  eight  feet  below  the  surface.  Another  class  of  sedimentary  forma- 

As  the  result  of  his  investigations,  he  tions  met  with  along  the  banks  of  the 

divides  the  water  into  three  strata,  as  Mississippi  are  the  battures.     There  is 

follows :  one    remarkable  instance   of  these  in 

1.  Fresh  water,  running  out  at  the  front  of  New  Orleans,  which  has  led  to 
top  with  a  velocity  of  three  miles  an  much  private  dispute,  and  even  public 
hour.  disturbance,  as  to  ownership.     Within 

2.  Salt  water,  beneath  the  fresh,  also  sixty  years,  in  front  of  the  Second  Muni- 
running  out  at  about  the  same  velocity,  cipality  of  the  city,  the  amount  of  allu- 

3.  A  reflex  flow  of  salt  water,  run-  vial  formations  susceptible  of  private 
ning  in  slowly  at  the  bottom.  ownership  were  worth  over  five  millions 

It  is  this  inward  current,  he  thinks,  of  dollars,  that  is,  nearly  one  hundred 

that  produces  the  deposit,  and  in  doing  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  and  the 

so  carries  with  it  no  small  degree  of  causes  which  have  produced  them  are 

sea  drift.     The  influx  of  the  lower  col-  still  at  work,  and  will  probably  remain 

umn  flowing  up  stream,  after  it  jDasses  so.     As  far  back  as  1847  these  remarks 

the  dead  point,  is   allowed  time   and  were  made  upon   the    subject :    '  The 

opportunity  for  the   sediment  to    de-  value  of  the  annual  alluvial  deposits  in 

posit.     The  principle  of  the  reflex  cur-  front  of  the  Second  Municipality  now 

rent  is  somewhat  that  of  an  eddy,  not  is  not  less  than  two  hundred  thousand 

only  produced  by  the  conflict  of  two  dollars,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 

opjoosing  bodies  of  water,  but  also  is  batture  between  the  Faubourg  St.  Mary 

much  influenced  in  the  under  currents  line   and   Lacourse  street,  all  belongs 

by  the  multitude  of  estuaries  present-  to  this  municipality.'     '  Such  a  source 

ed   by  the  irregular  sea  front   of  the  of  wealth  was  never  possessed  by  any 

coast.  city  before.     In  truth,  it  may  be  said 

A   gentleman,   who    seems  to   have  that  nature  is  our  taxgatherer,  levying 

taken  a  very  statistical  view  of  these  by  her  immutable  laws  tribute  from 
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the  banks  of  rivers  and  lVoin  the  sum- 
mits of  mountains  thousands  of  miles 
distant  to  enrich,  improve,  and  adorn 
our  favored  city.1  There  are  numerous 
other  examples  of  the  kind  going  on 
elsewhere  along  the  river. 

But  the  greatest  exhibition  of  the 
wonderful  character  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  in  which  all  its  singular  effects  are 
most  distinctly  shown,  is  in  its  Delta. 
For  a  long  succession  of  years  the  im- 
mense quantities  of  sediment,  of  which 
we  have  already  spoken,  had  gradually 
precipitated  upon  this  portion  of  the 
river  until  it  reached  the  surface. 
Drift  now  lodged  upon  it :  the  decom- 
position of  drift  and  the  accumulation 
of  other  vegetable  matter  soon  furnished 
a  suitable  bed  for  the  growth  of  a  ma- 
rine vegetation,  and  now  a  vast  area, 
a  level  expanse  of  waste  land  and  marsh, 
is  seen  extending  a  great  distance 
into  the  Gulf,  ramified  here  and  there 
by  the  outlets  of  the  river.  Indeed,  so 
rapid  have  been  these  formations,  that 
upon  the  testimony  of  history,  the 
Mississippi  River  to-day  is  twenty-nine 
miles  farther  in  the  Gulf  than  it  was  in 
1754. 

Mr.  Forshey,  an  engineer,  remarks 
that  '  the  superficial  area  of  the  true 
Delta  formation  of  the  Mississippi,  or 
below  Baton  Rouge,  where  the  last 
bluffs  are  found,  is  about  fifteen  thou- 
sand square  miles,  constituting  a  region 
of  mean  width  seventy-five  miles,  and 
mean  length  two  hundred  miles.  Prob- 
able depth  of  alluvion  is  about  one  fifth 
of  a  mile,  by  inference  from  the  depth 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.'  In  the  vicinity 
of  New  Orleans,  boring  to  a  depth  of 
two  hundred  feet,  fossils,  such  as  shells, 
bones,  etc.,  have  been  found.  And  at 
thirty  feet  specimens  of  pottery  and 
other  evidences  of  Indian  habitation 
have  been  discovered.  The  foundation 
upon  which  rest  the  alluvial  formations 
has  been  found  to  consist  of  a  hard  blue 
silicious  clav,  closelv  resembling  that 
met  with  in  the  bed  of  the  Mississippi. 
The  most  recent  of  the  alluvial  fields 
of  the  Delta  have  been  constituted  a 


parish,  termed  Plaqueminc.  In  1800, 
according  to  one  authority,  there  were 
but  very  few  acres  in  cultivation  in  the 
entire  parish.  Since  leveeing  above,  the 
deposit  has  been  extremely  rapid,  until 
now  we  find  some  excellent  plantations 
in  Plaqueminc.  Fifty  miles  below  New 
Orleans  the  tillable  land  is  nearly  a 
mile  in  width  ;  below  there,  it  becomes 
gradually  less,  until  it  is  lost  in  the 
Gulf.  Still  the  accumulations  are 
going  on,  and  it  is  impossible  even  to 
surmise  what  changes  the  great  river 
may  yet  effect  in  the  future  geog- 
raphy of  this  section  of  the  American 
continent. 

Considering  the  multitude  of  streams 
and  vastness  of  area  drained  by  the 
Mississippi,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  the 
river  is  much  affected  in  the  stage  of 
its  water  by  the  seasons.  We  have 
seen  that  the  meltings  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  snows,  the  mountain  rills  of 
the  Alleghanies,  the  waters  of  the  val- 
leys of  the  upper  river,  of  the  Missouri, 
of  the  Ohio,  the  Arkansas,  the  Yazoo, 
and  the  Red,  all  find  outlet  through 
this  one  stream.  There  are  certain 
seasons  in  the  year  when  all  these 
widely  distant  localities  are  subject  to 
a  gradual  approach  of  wrarmth  from 
the  south,  until  they  arrive  at  a  sort  of 
climatic  average.  This  creates  a  maxi- 
mum of  the  supply  of  water.  The  in- 
verse then  takes  place,  and  a  minimum 
results.  For  instance,  in  the  latter  part 
of  December,  the  lower  latitudes  of  the 
Mississippi  begin  to  experience  their 
annual  rains.  These  by  degrees  tend 
northward  as  the  season  advances.  In 
March  commence  the  thaws  of  the 
southern  borders  of  the  zone  of  snow 
and  ice ;  and  during  April,  May,  and 
June,  it  reaches  to  the  most  distant 
tributary  fountain  head.  The  river  now 
is  at  its  highest.  The  reverse  then  sets 
in.  All  the  tributaries  have  their  ex- 
cess, the  heats  of  summer  are  at  hand, 
drought  and  evaporation  soon  exhaust 
the  surplus  of  the  streams,  and  the  river 
is  at  its  lowest. 

To  meet  the  great  annual  excess  of 
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water  in  the  Mississippi,  nature  has  be  perfectly  worthless  for  certain  agri- 
provided  sure  safeguards.  These  are  cultural  purposes.  In  summer  the  bay- 
termed  bayous,  and  are  found  every-  ous  in  numerous  instances  become  per- 
where  along  the  river,  below  the  mouth  fectly  dry,  and  give  a  very  singular 
of  the  Ohio.  Additional  preventives  effect  to  the  appearance  of  the  coun- 
against  inundation  are  the  lagoons,  or    try. 

sea-water  lakes,  of  the  coast.  Into  these  Below  the  mouth  of  the  Red  River 
bayous  and  lagoons,  as  the  river  be-  the  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi  cease, 
comes  high,  the  excess  of  water  backs  and  the  entire  volume  of  the  river  is 
or  flows.  They  are  natural  reservoirs,  to  attained.  As  a  protection  against  se- 
ease  the  rise,  and  prevent  the  inevitable  rious  consequences  arising  out  of  such 
suddenness   and  danger  which  would    an  immense  mass  of  water,  nature  has 

again  introduced  a  remedy.  This  con- 
sists in  a  number  of  lateral  branches, 
which  leave  the  river  a  short  distance 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Red,  tending 


result  without  them.  In  these  reser- 
voirs the  water  rises  or  falls  with  the 
river  ;  and  when  the  fall  becomes  per- 
manent, the  water  in  the  bayous- 


-the 


lagoons  having  outlet  into   the  sea —     directly  to  the  Gulf,  through  a  contin- 


falls  with  it,  returning  into  the  main 
stream,  and  finding  entrance  into  the 
Gulf,  from  which  it  had  been  tempo- 
rarily detained.  Without  the  bayous 
the  lands  adjacent  to  the  Lower  Missis- 
sippi would,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
be  subject  to  an  annual  overflow,  and 


uous    chain    of    conduits,   lakes,    and 
marshes. 

The  princij^al  bayous,  which  exert  so 
important  a  part  in  regulating  the 
stage  of  this  part  of  the  river,  are  in 
length  and  distance  from  the  Gulf  as 
follows : 


Miles. 


Bayou  La  Fourche,  from  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  Gulf,  100 
"      Plaquemine,  "  "  "  60 

"      Manchac,  "  "  "  50 

"      Atchafalaya,  "  "  "  110 


Distance  by  River. 
Ililes. 

180 
210 

220      • 
300 


The  course  of  the  bayous,  it  will  be 
seen,  have  a  more  direct  route  than  the 
river.  Their  average  width  is  one  thou- 
sand feet,  and  fall  twenty-two  feet. 
Their  average  velocity  is  about  three 
and  two  tenths  miles  per  hour.  Though 
the  rise  of  the  river  at  Baton  Rouge 
sometimes  attains  a  height  of  thirty 
feet,  so  great  is  the  relieving  capacity 
of  these  lateral  branches,  that  at  New 
Orleans  the  rise  never  exceeds  twelve 
feet.  At  Point  a  la  Hache  the  differ- 
ence between  the  highest  and  lowest 
stage  is  but  six  feet ;  at  Fort  Jackson, 
four  feet,  while  it  falls  to  low  water 
mark  when  it  enters  the  sea. 

Having  briefly  noted  the  peculiarities 
of  the  Mississippi,  a  few  facts  in  recapit- 
ulation may  place  it  in  a  more  compre- 
hensive attitude  as  regards  its  appear- 
ance and  size.     In  the  north,  after  leav- 


ing the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  the  river 
has  but  the  characteristics  of  a  single 
stream,  but  below  the  Ohio  we  find  it 
combines  the  peculiarities  of  a  number. 
The  water  here  begins  to  show  signs 
of  almost  a  new  nature  and  greater 
density.  The  river  develops  into  a 
much  wider  channel,  and  its  peculiari- 
ties become  more  marked  and  impres- 
sive. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  greatest 
mean  width  of  the  Lower  Mississippi  is 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Ohio,  and  from 
this  point  it  gradually  becomes  nar- 
rower, until  it  is'  but  little  more  than 
half  that  width  as  it  draws  near  the 
Gulf.  This  gives  the  river  a  kind  of 
funnel  shape,  and  if  it  were  not  for  the 
numerous  bayous  and  lateral  branches, 
which  we  have  explained,  the  most  vio- 
lent convulsion  and  devastation  would 
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arise.     In  the   United  States  Engineer 
Reports  we  find  this  statement  : 

The  mean  width  of   the  Missis- 
sippi River  between  the  Ohio   Feet, 
and  Arkansas  Rivers, ....  4,500 

Mean  width  between  the  Arkansas 
and  Red  Rivers, 4,100 

Mean   width    between    the  Red 

River  and  Donaldsonville,  .     .  3,000 

Mean  width  between  Donaldson- 
ville and  the  Gulf, 2,500 

Above  the  Red  River  the  range  be- 
tween high  and  low  water  is  about  forty- 
five  feet,  and  thence  to  the  Gulf  it  grad- 
ually diminishes  to  zero. 

The  greatest  velocity  of  current  is 
about  five  and  a  half  miles  per  hour 
during  floods,  and  about  one  and  a 
half  miles  per  hour  during  low  water. 

The  river  is  above  mean  height  from 
January  to  July,  and  below  from  Au- 
gust to  December.  The  greatest  height 
is  attained  from  March  to  June,  and 
the  lowest  from  October  to  Novem- 
ber. 

The  mud  of  the  Mississippi  is  very 
yielding,  insomuch  that  an  allowance 
of  several  feet  is  often  made  where 
the  draught  of  a  vessel  exceeds  the 
clear  depth  of  the  water.  We  have 
heard  of  cases  where  steamers  have 
ploughed  successfully  through  four  feet 
of  it. 

It  is  singular,  too,  and  exhibits  still 
more  clearly  what  we  have  said  of  de- 
posits, that  the  lower  river  for  the  most 
part  runs  along  the  summit  of  a  ridge 
of  its  own  formation,  and  annually  this 
ridge  is  becoming  more  elevated.  The 
inland  deposits  are  made  by  the  bayous 
and  their  overflow.  The  lands  close  to 
the  river  are  disproportionately  higher 
than  those  farther  back.  The  average 
distance  from  the  river  to  the  swamp 
is  about  two  and  a  half  miles.  And 
the  slope  in  some  places  sinks  to  a  de- 
pression of  eighteen  feet  to  a  mile.  It 
is  upon  this  strip  of  tillable  earth  that 
vol.  v. — 43 


the  river  plantations  are  located.  By 
a  system  of  drainage  even  much  of  the 
swamp  lands  now  unconverted  might 
soon  be  turned  to  profitable  use. 

The  numerous  islands  and  old  chan- 
nels of  the  Mississippi  are  also  another 
source  of  wonder  to  the  traveller.  The 
'  cut  offs,'  previously  explained,  are 
mainly  the  cause  of  both.  In  the  first 
instance,  the  river  forces  its  way  by  a 
new  route,  and  joins  the  river  below  ; 
this  necessarily  detaches  a  certain 
amount  of  land  from  the  main  shore. 
As  for  the  second,  after  the  river  has 
taken  this  new  route,  its  main  abrasive 
action  follows  with  it.  The  wTater  in 
the  old  channel  becomes  comparatively 
quiet,  sediment  is  rapidly  deposited, 
and  in  course  of  time  the  old  bed 
loses  its  identity,  or  becomes  a  beau- 
tiful lake,  numerous  instances  of  which 
occur  between  the  Ohio  and  the  Red 
Rivers. 

As  the  Mississippi  reaches  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Balize  the  east  banks 
slope  to  the  sea  level  very  rapidly,  run- 
ning off  toward  the  end  at  a  declination 
of  three  feet  to  a  mile  ;  after  which,  the 
land  is  soon  lost  in  wet  sea  marsh,  cov- 
ered by  tides.  On  the  west  side  the 
land  declines  more  slowly,  and  in  some 
places  is  deeply  wooded.  The  chenieres 
begin  where  the  declination  ends,  and 
the  great  reservoirs  of  the  coast,  the 
lakes  and  lagoons,  begin. 

The  incessant  changes  in  the  channel 
and  filling  up  of  the  Mississippi  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  a  table  of  dis- 
tances mathematically  accurate,  yet  we 
have  taken  from  accepted  authorities 
the  number  of  miles  from  the  Gulf  to 
the  principal  points  along  its  banks. 
The  table  may  be  of  service  to  the 
many  that  are  daily  tending  to  the 
great  Father  of  Rivers,  and  those  at 
home  may  be  able  to  form,  perhaps,  a 
better  estimate  of  the  immense  length 
of  the  stream,  by  having  before  them 
these  figures : 
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Table  of  Distances  and  Altitudes  on  the  Mississippi 

From  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
To  New  Orleans,  La., 

"  Donaldsonville,  La., 

"  Plaquemine,  La., .... 

"  Baton  Rouge,  La., 

"  Port  Hudson,  La., 

"  Bayou  Sara,  La.,  .... 

"  Mouth  of  the  Red  River,  La., 

"  Fort  Adams,  Miss., 

"  Natchez,  Miss.,      .... 

"  Grand  Gulf,  Miss., 

"  Warrenton,  Miss., 

"  Vicksburg,  Miss., .... 

"  Mouth  of  the  Yazoo  River,  Miss., 

"  Milliken's  Bend,  La.,    . 

"  Lake  Providence,  La.,  . 

"  Greenville,  Miss., .... 

"  Napoleon,  Ark.,  and  mouth  of  the  Arkansas  River 

"  Mouth  of  White  River,  Ark., 

"  Helena,  Ark.,         .... 

"  Mouth  of  St.  Francis  River,  Ark., 

"  Memphis,  Tenn.,  .... 

"  New  Madrid,  Mo., 

"  Columbus,  Ky.,     .... 

"  Cairo,  111.,  and  mouth  of  Ohio  River, 

u  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo.,    . 

"  St.  Louis,  Mo.,      .... 

"  Mouth  of  the  Illinois  River, 

"  Upper  Iowa  River,  lo., 

"  Mouth  of  St.  Peter's  River,  Minn., 

"  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  Minn., 

"  Lake  Cass,  Minn., 

"  Itasca  Lake,  Minn., 

"  Springs  on  the  summit  of  Hauteurs  de  Terre, 
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1,187 

324 

1,237 
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1,388 

382 

1,422 

•  •  •  • 

1,984 
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2,198 

744 

2,206 

856 

2,761 

1,402 

2,890 

1,575 

2,896 

1,680 

The  Lower  Mississippi  presents  an- 
other feature  that  should  not  be  for- 
gotten, and  which  sets  forth  a  great 
design.  Immense  forests  of  cotton- 
wood  and  ash  are  to  be  seen  growing 
along  its  banks.  These  trees  are  of 
rapid  growth,  and  afford  excellent  (in 
fact  the  best,  with  the  exception  of 
coal)  fuel  for  steamers.  Indeed,  they 
constitute  much  the  greater  portion  of 
wood  consumed  in  river  navigation. 
So  suitable  is  the  rich  alluvion  of  the 
river  banks  to  the  growth  of  these  trees, 
that  in  ten  years  they  attain  to  a  suffi- 


cient size  for  felling.  Plantations  lying 
uncultivated  for  a  single  year,  in  the 
second  present  a  handsome  young 
growth  of  cottonwood.  This  fact  is 
now  very  well  proven  on  the  Mississip- 
pi ;  the  war  has  ruined  agricultural 
labor  almost  entirely.  No  apprehen- 
sions are  ever  felt  by  steamboat  men  on 
the  subject  of  fuel ;  the  supply  is  inex- 
haustible and  reproducing. 

The  other  woods  found  upon  the 
river,  but  not,  let  it  be  said,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  cottonwood  or  the  ash,  are 
the  live   and  water  oak,  swamp   dog- 
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wood,  willow,  myrtle,  wild  pecan,  elm, 
and  ash.  The  cypress  tree  IS  round  in 
extensive  forests  back  from  the  river 
in  the  swamps.  This  tree  attains  an 
enormous  height,  and  is  without 
branches  until  attaining  the  very  top, 
and  then  they  are  short  and  crooked, 
presenting  a  very  line  and  sparse  fo- 
liage. The  wood  of  the  cypress  is  very 
little  used  upon  the  river,  not,  perhaps, 
in  consequence  of  its  inferiority  of 
quality,  but  the  difficulty  of  access 
to  it. 

In  conclusion,  we  cannot  withhold  a 
few  words  upon  the  singular  typical 
similarity  between  the  appearance  of 
vegetation  upon  its  banks  and  the  river 
itself.  Gray  forests  of  cypress,  the 
blended  foliage  of  the  oak,  the  cotton- 
wood,  and  the  ash,  with  a  charming  in- 
termixture of  that  beautiful  parasitic 
evergreen,  the  mistletoe,  above  Vicks- 
burg,  suggest  the  blooming  grandeur 
of  the  stream.  Below,  the  appearance 
of  a  new  parasite,  the  Spanish  moss, 


draping  the  trees  with  a  cold,  hoary- 
looking  vegetation,  casts  a  melancholy 
and  matured  dignity  upon  the  scene. 
Like  the  gray  locks  of  age,  it  reminds 
the  passer  by  of  centuries  gone,  when 
the  red  savage  in  his  canoe  toiled  upon 
its  turbid  flood;  it  recalls  the  day  of 
discovery,  when  Dc  Soto  and  La  Salle 
sought  its  mighty  torrent  in  search  of 
gain,  and  found  death;  and  now  looms 
before  us  the  noblest  picture  of  all,  the 
existence  of  a  maturing  civilization 
upon  its  banks.  Associated  thus  with 
an  ever-present  suggestion  of  a  remark- 
able and  ever-forming  antiquity,  the 
Mississippi  becomes  indeed  the  wonder 
of  waters.  Ponce  de  Leon,  that  most 
romantic  of  early  Spanish  explorers, 
traversed  the  continent  in  search  of  a 
'  fountain  of  everlasting  youth  ; '  the 
powerful  republic  of  the  West,  has 
found  in  the  '  Father  of  Waters '  a 
fountain  and  a  stream  of  everlasting, 
vigorous  life,  wealth,  and  conveni- 
ence. 
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IV.  — MOUNTAIN    WAYS 


Lucy  D- 


-.  Aunt  Sarah,  did  you 
ever  read  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence ? 

Mrs.  Grundy.  What  a  question ! 
In  my  youth  it  was  read  regularly,  once 
a  year,  at  every  Fourth  of  July  celebra- 
tion. 

Lucy  D .      Did  you  ever,  when 

listening  to  it,  consider  that  your  in- 
terest in  its  enunciation  of  principles 
was  merely  incidental,  not  direct  ? 

Mrs.  Grundy.     How  so  ? 

Lucy  D .    The  '  all  men '  that  are 

born  '  equal,'  and  with  an  '  inalienable 
right  to  liberty,'  does  not  include  you, 
because,  although  you  are  white,  you 
are  a  woman. 


Mrs.  Grundy.  What  covert  heresy 
is  this,  Lucy,  with  which  you  are  en- 
deavoring to  mystify  my  old-fashioned 
notions  ? 

Lucy  D .     I  advocate  no  theory. 

I  merely  state  a  fact.  My  own  belief 
is,  that  men  are  born  very  unequal  (I  do 
not  mean  legally,  but  really,  as  they 
stand  in  the  sight  of  God),  and  that 
they,  as  well  as  we,  are  free  only  to  do 
what  is  right  in  the  fulfilment  of  in- 
alienable duties.  '  Life  '  and  the  '  pur- 
suit of  happiness '  must  both  yield  to 
the  exactions  of  such  duties.  I  must 
confess,  however,  that,  let  my  abstract 
views  be  as  they  may,  I  have  occasion- 
ally embraced  in  their  widest   extent 
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the  generalizations  of  the  Declaration  respectable  people.      Eead  on,  if  you 

of  Independence  ;  and  nowhere  has  the  please.     You  know  me  to  be  a  patient 

right  of  '  Life,  Liberty,  and  the  Pursuit  listener. 

of  Happiness '  seemed  to  me   so   pre-        Lucy  D .      Yes,  dear  aunt,  and 

cious   and  delightful   a  possession   as,  I  know,  too,  that  charity — that  crown 

when  seated  on  top  of  a  stage  coach,  of  virtues — can  warm  and  expand  the 

I  have  breathed   the   exhilarating  at-  primmest     conventionality,   and    lend 

mosphere  of  some  elevated  mountain  bright  wings   of  beauty  to  the  most 

region.    As  to  equality,  I  must  also  say,  commonplace    conception.     The  same 

that  there  especially  do  I  feel  my  in-  Divine  Love  that  fringes  dusty  high- 

feriority  to,  and  dependence    on    the  ways  with  delicate,  fragrant  blossoms, 

driver,   who,   in  his   sphere,   reigns   a  can  cause  even  the  arid  soil  of  worldli- 

king.  ness  to  teem  with  lovely  growths  and 

Mrs.   Grundy.     In    my   day,   ladies  refreshing  fruits.     But,  a  truce  to  this 

were  always  expected  to   take  inside  digression,  to  which,  as  I  foresaw,  you 

seats.  give  no  heed  ;  and  now  to  my  notes  : 

Lucy  D .     Yes,  and  be  shut  up  One  cool,  sunshiny  morning  in  Au- 

behind  a  great  leather  strap,  so  that  if  gust,  a  lady  traveller,  bent  for  once  on 

anything  happened,  they  would  be  the  gratifying  the  whim  of  seeing  what  lay 

last  to  reach  the  door !     I  have  a  few  beyond  the  blue  hills  in  the  far  dis- 

notes  of  a  stage-coach  journey,  made  tance,  left  the  Laurel  House  (Catskill 

last  summer.    If  you  like,  I  will  read  it  Mountains),  and  took  her  way  toward 

to  you  while  you  work  on  that  inter-  Tannersville.      Two    ladies,   charming 

minable   afghan.      By  the  way,  Aunt  companions,  accompanied  her  as  far  as 

Sarah,  I  do  not  think  you  have  labored  the  bridge  over  the  mill  stream,  where 

quite   so    energetically  since  the    late  she    struck  into   a    neglected  byway, 

decision    made    by    the    Metropolitan  leading  past  a  melancholy  graveyard. 

Fair  in  regard    to    raffling.     How  is  The  air  was  delicious,  the  mountains 

that?  were  clear,  but  softened  by  a  dreamy 

Mrs.  Grundy.  My  dear,  I  must  ac-  haze ;  each  cottage  garden  was  bright 
knowledge  that  my  ardor  is  a  little  with  phlox,  bergamot,  mallows,  and 
lessened  since  I  began  this  piece  of  nasturtiums,  and  the  soul  of  the  trav- 
work,  for  then  I  had  not  only  a  vision  eller  was  filled  with  gratitude  that  this 
of  the  poor  soldiers  to  be  aided  by  my  earth  had  been  made  so  beautiful,  and 
labor,  but  I  also  fancied  that  this  warm  she  had  been  given  health,  strength, 
wrapping,  instead  of  adding  a  new  opportunity,  and  a  stout  heart  to  en- 
lustre  to  the  carriage  of  some  luxurious  joy  it. 

lady,  might  perchance  fall  to  the  share  Tannersville  reached,  an  outside  seat 
of  some  poor  widow  ;  and  these  beauti-  was  secured  on  the  Lexington  stage, 
ful  embroidered  leaves  and  blossoms  The  sharers  of  my  lofty  station  were  a 
might  delight  some  sickly  child,  whose  gentleman  on  his  way  to  join  wife  and 
best  covering  had  hitherto  been  a  faded  children  at  Hunter,  and  a  tattered, 
blanket  shawl,  and  whose  mother  was  greasy-looking  Copperhead, 
too  poor  to  afford  the  indulgence  of  The  '  sunny  hill '  (Clum's)  was  soon 
real  flowers,  purchased  from  some  col-  left  behind  ;  the  opening  of  the  Platte- 
lection  of  exotics,  or  plucked  by  the  kill  Clove,  with  its  beautiful  mountains 
pale  fingers  from  some  fragrant  country  and  deep  hollows  (Mink  and  Wildcat), 
wayside.  However,  I  know  that  was  passed,  and  the  distant  peaks  beyond 
an  idle  fancy,  and  the  imagination  is  a  Lexington  loomed  up  fair  as  the  en- 
dangerous  guide.  I  surely  would  never  chanted  borders  of  the  land  of  Beulah. 
call  in  question  the  soundness  of  a  de-  The  hay  was  nearly  gathered  in,  and 
cision  made  by  so  many  excellent  and  the  oats  were  golden  on  the  hillsides. 
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Men  for  fkrmwork  were  evidently 
scarce,  and  the  driver  said  they  had 
nearly  all  gone  to  the  war.  The  Cop- 
perhead remarked  :  '  I  was  always  too 
smart  for  that,  I  was.' 

The  driver  told  him  his  turn  would 
come  yet,  for  he  would  certainly  be 
drafted.  Copperhead  said  he  had  the 
use  of  only  one  arm.  Driver  opined 
that  would  make  no  difference ;  they 
took  all,  just  as  they  came.  Copper- 
head grumbled  out :  '  Yes  ;  I  know 
we  ha'n't  got  no  laws  nohow  ! ' 

At  Hunter,  the  wife  and  two  ruddy 
little  boys  came  out  to  meet  the  ex- 
pected head  of  the  family.  A  bright 
and  happy  meeting  !  The  Copperhead 
also  got  down,  and  took  seat  inside 
the  stage,  where  he  was  soon  joined  by 
a  country  lassie,  whose  merry  voice 
speedily  gave  token  of  acquaintance 
and  satisfaction  with  her  fellow  trav- 
eller. 

Opposite  Hunter  is  the  most  beauti- 
ful view  of  the  Stony  Clove.  The  high 
and  narrow  cleft  opens  to  the  south, 
and  I  thought  of  loved  ones  miles  and 
miles  away. 

Beyond  Hunter,  a  long,  straggling 
village,  with  some  neat  houses,  the  road 
becomes  smoother,  and  gradually  de- 
scends along  the  east  bank  of  the  Scho- 
harie, which  it  rarely  leaves.  The  mead- 
ow lands  widen  a  little,  and  the  way 
is  fringed  by  maples,  beeches,  alders, 
hemlocks,  birches,  and  occasional  chest- 
nuts. The  stream  is  rapid,  clear,  and, 
though  without  any  noteworthy  falls, 
a  cheerful,  agreeable  companion.  The 
mountains  on  the  left  bank  are  steep 
and  rugged  ;  near  Hunter,  burnt  over  ; 
afterward,  green  to  the  top,  and,  while 
occasionally  curving  back  from  the 
stream,  and  thus  forming  hollows  or 
ravines,  still  presenting  not  a  single 
cleft  between  Stony  Clove  and  the 
clove  containing  the  West  Kill,  and 
opening  out  from  Lexington  toward 
Shandaken.  The  "West  Kill  enters  the 
Schoharie  a  little  below  Lexington, 
and  the  East  Kill  flows  in  above,  near 
Jewett. 


Every  farm  glittered  with  golden 
sunflowers.  I  saw  one  misguided  blos- 
som obstinately  turning  its  face  away 
from  the  great  source  of  light  and  heat. 
Every  petal  was  drooping,  and  I  won- 
dered if  the  dwellers  in  the  neighbor- 
ing cot  heeded  the  lesson.  The  buck- 
wheat fields  wrere  snowy  with  blossoms 
and  fragant  as  the  new  honey  the  bees 
were  industriously  gathering. 

Lexington  is  a  lovely  village,  with 
pretty  dwellings,  soft  meadows,  and 
an  infinite  entanglement  of  mountains, 
great  and  small,  green  and  blue,  for 
background  in  every  direction.  I  had 
already  been  warned  that  the  stage 
went  no  farther ;  and,  as  my  destina- 
tion that  evening  was  Prattsville,  some 
means  of  conveyance  wTas  of  course  ne- 
cessary. The  driver  feared  the  horses 
would  all  be  engaged  haying,  and  asked 
what  I  would  do  in  case  no  wagon 
could  be  found.  I  replied  that,  as  the 
distance  from  Lexington  to  Prattsville 
was  only  seven  miles,  and  I  had  no 
luggage,  it  might  readily  be  accom- 
plished on  foot.  He  opened  his  eyes, 
and,  perhaps,  finding  the  Lexington 
hotel  not  likely  to  be  benefited  by 
my  delay,  cast  about  for  some  way  of 
obliging  me.  As  we  drove  up  to  the 
post  office,  the  door  was  found  locked, 
and  Uncle  Samuel's  agent  absent,  which 
circumstance,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  fact  that  the  mail  comes  to  Lexing- 
ton only  twice  per  week,  struck  me  as 
decidedly  '  cool.' 

By  six  o'clock  I  found  myself  seated 
in  a  comfortable  buggy,  behind  a  sleek, 
fleet  pony,  and  beside  an  old  gentle- 
man, whose  upright  mien  and  pleasant 
talk  added  no  little  to  the  enjoyment 
of  the  hour.  The  evening  lights  were 
charming,  the  hills  wound  in  and  out, 
the  Schoharie  rippled  merrily  over  the 
cobble  stones  or  slate  rocks  forming  its 
bed,  and  the  clematis  and  elder  bushes 
gently  waved  their  treasures  of  white 
blossoms,  silky  seeds,  or  deepening  ber- 
ries, in  the  soft  summer  air.  By  and 
by  the  slate  cliffs  rose  precipitously 
from  the  river  shore,  leaving  only  room 
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sufficient  for  tlie  road,  which,  is  in  fact, 
sometimes  impassable,  when  the  rains 
or  melting  snows  have  swollen  the  sing- 
ing river  to  an  angry,  foaming,  roaring 
flood.  My  companion  told  me  of  the 
agriculture  of  the  district,  of  the  wild 
Bushnell  Clove,  of  bees  and  honey  mak- 
ing, and  of  the  Prattsville  tanneries, 
which  he  stigmatized  as  a  curse  to  the 
country,  cutting  down  all  the  trees,  and 
leaving  only  briers  and  brambles  in 
their  stead.  He  also  told  me  of  two 
brave  sons  in  the  Union  army,  and  of 
a  married  daughter  far  away.  The 
oldest  boy  had  been  wounded  at  Get- 
tysburg, and  all  three  children  had  re- 
cently been  home  on  a  short  visit. 
'  Children,'  said  the  old  man,  '  are  a 
heap  more  trouble  when  they  are  grown 
than  when  they  are  little ;  for  then  they 
all  go  away,  and  keep  one  anxious  the 
whole  time.' 

We  drove  under  the  steep  ledges,  the 
hills  of  Beulah  were  passed,  and  Pratts- 
ville reached. 

The  following  morning  was  bright 
and  clear,  but  warm.  I  rose  early,  and 
went  up  on  the  high  bluffs  overlooking 
the  town.  Below  was  a  pretty  pastoral 
view  of  stream,  meadow,  hop  fields, 
pasture  lands  with  cattle,  sundry 
churches,  and  neat  white  houses,  shut 
in  by  great  hills,  many  bare,  and  a  few 
still  wooded.  Passing  beneath  the 
highest  ledge,  I  came  upon  an  old  man, 
a  second  Old  Mortality,  chipping  away 
at  the  background  for  a  medallion  of 
the  eldest  son  of  Colonel  Zadoc  Pratt, 
a  gallant  soldier,  who  fell,  I  believe,  at 
the  second  battle  of  Manassas.  On  a 
dark  slab,  about  five  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  above  the  river,  is  a  profile  in  white 
stone  of  the  great  tanner  himself.  An 
honest  countryman  had  previously 
pointed  it  out  to  me,  saying  :  '  A  good 
man,  Colonel  Pratt — but  that  looks 
sort  of  foolish;  people  will  have  their 
failings,  and  vanity  is  not  one  of  the 
worst  ! '  On  the  above-mentioned 
ledges  are  many  curious  carvings,  a 
record  of  '  one  million  sides  of  leather 
tanned  with  hemlock  bark  at  the  Pratt 


tanneries  in  twenty  years,'  and  other 
devices,  such  as  niches  to  sit  in,  a  great 
sofa  wrought  from  the  solid  rock,  and 
a  pretty  spring. 

At  ten  o'clock  the  stage  came  from 
Delhi,  which  place  it  had  left  at  two 
in  the  morning.  Seventy  miles  from 
Delhi  to  Catskill — a  good  day's  jour- 
ney !  It  was  full,  and  our  landlord 
put  on  an  extra,  giving  me  a  seat 
beside  the  driver,  and  filling  the  inside 
with  men.  Said  driver  was  a  carpenter, 
and  an  excellent  specimen  of  an  Ameri- 
can mechanic — intelligent  and  self-re- 
specting. This  is  a  great  cattle  and 
dairy  region,  and  we  passed  several 
hundred  lambs  on  their  way  to  the 
New  York  market.  The  driver  pitied 
the  poor  creatures  ;  and,  when  passing 
through  a  drove,  endeavored  to  frighten 
them  as  little  as  possible.  '  Innocent 
things  ! '  said  he,  '  they  have  just  been 
taken  from  their  mothers,  and  know 
not  which  way  to  turn.  I  hate  to  think 
of  their  being  slaughtered,  for  what  is 
so  meek  and  so  joyous  as  a  young 
lamb ! ' 

I  thought : 

'  Agnus  Dei  qui  tollis  peccata  mundi,  miserere 
nobis ! 

Agnus  Dei  qui  tollis  peccata  mundi,  miserere 
nobis ! 

Agnus  Dei  qui  tollis  peccata  mundi,  dona  no- 
bis pacem ! ' 

— the  '  nobis '  to  include  the  poor 
lambs. 

At  the  first  turn  in  the  road  we 
passed  a  great  bowlder,  known  through- 
out the  country  as  '  the  big  rock.'  Be- 
side the  highway  flows  the  Red  Kill,  a 
tributary  of  the  Schoharie.  There  are 
some  trout  in  it,  but  a  couple  of  cotton 
factories  have  frightened  them  nearly 
all  away.  A  hot  political  discussion 
soon  arose  among  the  inside  passen- 
gers. Our  driver  seemed  to  think 
loud  and  angry  words  quite  out  of 
place,  and  said  :  '  I  am  a  Democrat 
myself,  but  the  other  day  I  had  a  talk 
with  the  Republican  tax  collector  of 
our  place,  and  I  concluded  we  both 
wanted  about  one  thing — the  good  of 
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our  country.    Honed  Republicans  and 

lionest  Democrats  are  not  so  far  asunder 
as  people  usually  think.' 

Mountain  after  mountain  stretched 
away  to  north,  south,  east,  and  west, 
blue  or  green,  bright  or  dark,  as  dis- 
tance or  the  shadows  of  the  beautiful 
cumulus  clouds  severally  affected  them. 
Up,  up  we  wound,  the  merry  kill  dan- 
cing beside  us,  and  the  air  growing 
fresher  and  more  elastic  with  every 
foot  of  ascent.  The  country  is  quite 
well  settled,  and  we  rose  through  Red 
Falls  and  Ashland  to  "Windham,  a  long, 
peculiar-looking  town,  where  we  dined, 
and  exchanged  our  two  stages  for  a 
large  one  seating  eighteen  persons  (in- 
side and  out),  and  drawn  by  four  fresh 
steeds.  The  mountains  grew  wilder,  the 
air  cooler,  and  finally  Windham  High 
Peak  or  Black  Head,  a  great  round- 
topped  peak,  appeared  on  the  right. 
A  party  from  Albany  had  that  day 
gone  up.  No  water  can  be  found  near 
the  top.  This  is  thought  to  be  the 
loftiest  summit  of  the  range  (3,926  feet), 
but  our  new  driver  said  there  was  an- 
other peak  toward  the  southwest, 
which  he  fancied  higher. 

In  the  cleft  between  Windham  High 
Peak  and  the  mountain  to  the  north, 
runs  the  road,  which  suddenly  emerges 
from  the  defile  and  overlooks  the  open 
countrv.  We  here  find  no  long  cleft 
as  in  the  Kauterskill,  Plattekill,  and 
Stony  Cloves,  but  the  highway  de- 
scends along  the  face  of  the  mountain 
slope.  The  first  view  is  toward  the 
northeast,  and,  of  a  clear  day,  must  be 
very  fine.  The  distance  was  hazy,  but 
the  atmospheric  effects  on  the  near 
mountains  only  the  more  beautiful. 
The  road  is  generally  through  cleared 
lands,  so  that  the  view  is  constantly 
visible,  and  continually  opening  out 
toward  the  south.  Acra,  Cairo,  and 
Leeds  were  all  passed  through,  and 
Catskill  reached  about  half  past  six  in 
the  evening.  Kiskatom  Round  Top 
rose  round  and  dark  to  the  south  of 
Cairo,  whence  also  the  entire  western 
slope  of  the  Catskills  wras  plainly  visi- 


ble, a  soft,  flowing,  and  tender  outline. 
Near  Leeds,  on  the  Catskill  Creek,  are 
some  curious  rocks.  We  had  changed 
drivers  at  Cairo.  The  new  one  was  a 
jollier  specimen  of  humanity  than  any 
I  had  yet  seen;  he  evidently  loved 
good  living,  and  would  not  refuse  a 
glass  of  grog  when  off  duty.  His  team 
was  named  Lightfoot,  Ladybird,  Vul- 
ture, and  Rowdy,  and  was  coaxed  along 
with  gentle  wrords,  as:  'Go  on,  little 
ones  ! '  '  Get  up,  lambs  ! '  and  similar 
endearing  appellations. 

The  sunset  was  glorious.  Round 
Top  and  Overlook  were  bathed  in  pur- 
ple red  ;  crimson  clouds  hung  over  the 
North  and  South  Mountains,  while 
Black  Head  and  the  surrounding  sum- 
mits were  partly  obscured,  partly 
thrown  out  by  heavy  storm  clouds. 

The  night  was  sultry,  and  the  suc- 
ceeding morning  opaque  with  an  Au- 
gust fog.  Rising  early,  I  sat  upon  the 
upper  gallery  of  the  little  Catskill  inn, 
and  watched  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  street  corners.  An  old,  one- 
armed  man,  with  a  younger  and  more 
stalwart,  appeared  at  a  sort  of  chest 
counter,  covered  by  a  bower  of  green 
boughs,  and  drew  out  two  tables,  which 
were  then  placed  at  the  edge  of  the 
pavement.  The  chest  was  unlocked, 
and  forth  came  several  bushels  of  pota- 
toes, three  or  four  dozen  wilted  ears  of 
corn,  two  squashes  (one  white  and  one 
orange),  three  half-decayed  cabbage 
heads,  a  quantity  of  smoked  sturgeon, 
a  dish  of  blueberries,  and  a  great  pan 
of  blackberries.  These  dainties  were 
arranged  and  rearranged  upon  the  ta- 
bles, to  make  them  look  as  attractive  as 
possible,  and  then  left  to  the  sun,  the 
dust,  and  the  flies,  to  improve  as  they 
best  might.  Weary  hours  passed,  and 
customers  came  slowly  in.  At  one 
o'clock,  when  I  left,  about  half  the 
original  stock  remained.  On  the  op- 
posite corner  was  a  group  of  children 
struggling  for  the  possession  of  two 
lively  kittens  :  wrangling,  coaxing,  de- 
fying, yielding,  and  pouting,  gave  ani- 
mation to  a  scene,  in  which  a  pretty, 
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saucy  girl,  and  a  lazy,  lordly  lad  were 
the  principal  actors.  Down  came  the 
lawyer  to  the  fat,  sleek,  clean-looking 
negro  barber,  to  be  shaved,  and  then 
away  up  to  the  court  house,  with  a 
jaunty,  swinging,  self-satisfied  air,  that 
said  plainly  enough  — '  Find  me  a 
smarter  man  than  I,  will  you  ? '  A 
tipsy  porter  came  staggering  under  a 
load  for  the  down  boat ;  a  dusty  miller 
wended  his  way  to  a  flour  store  ;  a  little 
contraband  carried  home  a  fish  as  long 
as  himself ;  an  indignant,  dirty,  black- 
bearded  mulatto  cursed  at  his  recent 
employer,  whom  he  accused  of  having 
defrauded  him  of  his  wages ;  a  neat, 
trig  damsel  tripped  by  in  cool  morning 
dress ;  a  buxom  dame,  unmistakably 
English,  in  great  round  hat,  brim  about 
a  foot  radius,  swept  past  the  humble 
market  stand ;  a  natty  storekeeper 
came  to  his  door,  and  looked  out  for 
customers  ;  a  servant  lass,  sent  out  with 
a  pretty  child  in  a  little  wagon  to  pur- 
chase a  newspaper,  stopped  at  a  mil- 
liner's to  read  some  interesting  item 
to  the  shop  girl ;  two  young  officers,  in 
gay  new  uniforms,  sauntered  by ;  a 
crippled  soldier  hobbled  along  on  a 
crutch,  stages  rushed  down  from  the 
mountains,  parties  in  buggies  and  on 
horseback  flew  past,  the  dust  thickened, 
the  sun  came  out  clear  and  burning,  the 
din  increased,  and  I  went  down  to  the 
little  parlor  in  search  of  shade  and 
quiet. 

At  one  the  stage  for  the  Mountain 
House  started.  The  passengers  had 
already  waited  three  hours  for  the  ar- 
rival of  the  down  boat,  delayed  by  the 
fog.  They  were  consequently  in  no 
very  cheerful  frame  of  mind,  and  grum- 
bled and  growled  all  the  way  up  the 
mountain.  The  day  was  very  warm 
(94°  in  the  shade),  the  horses  were 
wearied  out  by  so  many  journeys  up 
and  down,  and  the  five  outside  and 


two  inside  gentlemen  seemed  by  no 
means  willing  to  relieve  their  aching 
limbs  and  panting  hearts.  When  we 
reached  the  steep  portion  of  the  ascent, 
not  a  single  one  offered  to  walk.  I 
felt  ashamed — three  were  Germans,  and 
four  my  own  countrymen.  Of  the  in- 
side ladies,  one  was  German,  and  four 
were  Americans.  In  vain  did  the  moun- 
tains, with  alternate  sun  and  shadow, 
shining  slopes  and  passionate  thunder 
clouds,  don  their  loveliest  aspect. 
Though  never  up  before,  the  young 
German  lady  and  one  of  the  New 
Yorkers  read  nearly  the  whole  way  to 
the  summit ;  another  lady  kept  down 
her  veil,  and  refused  to  look  out,  be- 
cause it  was  so  sunny ;  the  German  youth 
slept,  and  one  only  of  the  inside  pas- 
sengers seemed  to  feel  any  real  interest 
in  the  beautiful  and  gradual  unveiling 
of  the  mysteries  of  these  noble  hills. 
When  about  half  a  mile  above  the  toll- 
gate,  the  horses  stopped  to  rest,  and  I 
could  no  longer  endure  the  idea  of  their 
straining  up  the  steep  declivity  under 
so  heavy  a  load.  I  asked  a  gentleman 
to  open  the  door  for  me,  as  I  would 
walk  a  way,  and  thus  relieve  the  poor 
animals  of  at  least  one  hundred  and 
ten  pounds.  Walk  I  did,  but  not  a 
single  individual  followed  my  example. 
Heavy  drops  began  to  fall,  the  thunder 
muttered,  and  I  reached  Rip  Yan  Win- 
kle's fabled  retreat  barely  in  time  to 
escape  a  wetting.  As  the  stage  came 
lumbering  up  with  its  load  of  stout, 
well-fed  men,  a  young  woman  in  the 
little  hut  called  out :  '  Just  see  them 
hogs  on  top  of  that  coach  ! ' 

Whether  the  gentlemen  heard  her,  I 
know  not,  but,  the  rain  having  ceased, 
all  left  the  top  of  the  vehicle,  and 
walked  thence  to  the  Mountain  House. 

I  reached  the  Laurel  House  in  the 
early  twilight,  and  thus  happily  ended 
my  three  days'  journey. 
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THE     MARCH    OF     LIFE. 

Less  from  evils  borne  we  suffer 
Than  from  those  we  apprehend, 

And  no  path  through  life  seems  rougher 
Than  the  one  which  we  ascend. 

But  though  Time  delights  in  dealing 
Wounds  which  he  alone  can  heal, 

And  the  sorrows  wed  to  feeling 
Make  it  misery  to  feel ; 

Nobler  than  the  soulless  Stoic, 
lie,  who,  like  the  Theban  chief, 

Till  the  fight  is  won,  heroic 

Hides  the  rankling  dart  of  grief. 

Lords  of  an  immortal  glory- 
Be  the  slaves  of  mortal  shame  ! 

No  ;  though  Martyrdom  before  ye 
Rear  a  precipice  of  flame. 

On  the  barriers  that  dismay  us 
Carve  the  charter  of  your  birth  ; 

True  endurance,  like  Antaeus, 

Strengthens  with  each  cast  to  earth. 

Wayward  man  too  often  fritters 

Living  destinies  away, 
Chasing  a  mirage  that  glitters 

To  bewilder  and  betray. 

Then  press  upward  in  the  vanguard  ; 

Be  not  guided  by  the  blind  ; 
For  when  Vigor  waves  the  standard 

Triumph  is  not  far  behind. 

It  was  that  which  led  the  marches 
Through  the  Revolution's  snows, 

And  through  Jena's  fiery  arches 
Rolled  destruction  on  its  foes. 

Then  if  failure  blunt  your  spirit, 
Think  of  this  before  you  swerve  : 

He  has  glory  who  has  merit — 
It  is  royal  to  deserve. 
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No  more  signal  service,  during  the 
last  half  century,  has  been  rendered  to 
the  lovers  of  genuine  books,  than  the 
collection  and  republication  of  the 
fragmentary  writings  of  Thomas  de 
Quincey.  Cast,  for  the  most  part, 
upon  the  swollen  current  of  periodical 
literature,  at  the  summons  of  chance  or 
necessity,  during  a  career  protracted 
beyond  the  allotted  threescore  years 
and  ten,  the  shattered  hand  of  the 
Opium  Eater  was  powerless  to  arrest 
their  flight  to  silence  and  forgetfulness  ; 
increasing  remoteness  was  daily  throw- 
ing a  deeper  shadow  upon  ancient 
landmarks,  and  consequently  upon  the 
possibility  of  their  recovery.  When 
Mr.  de  Quincey  was  urged  to  attempt 
the  collection  himself,  his  emphatic 
reply  was  :  '  Sir,  the  thing  is  absolutely, 
insuperably,  and  forever  impossible. 
Not  the  archangel  Gabriel,  nor  his  mul- 
tipotent  adversary,  durst  attempt  any 
such  thing  ! '  From  that  quarter,  then, 
nothing  could  be  expected ;  but  the 
intervention  of  other  parties  averted  a 
catastrophe  melancholy  to  contemplate 
— restoring  to  us  a  vast  body  of  litera- 
ture, unique  in  character  and  supreme 
in  kind.  We  do  not  pretend  that  De 
Quincey  has  yet  been  awarded  by  any 
very  general  suffrage  the  foremost  posi- 
tion among  modern  litterateurs;  we 
expect  that  his  popularity  will  be  of 
slow  growth,  and  never  universal.  Uni- 
versal popularity  a  writer  of  the  highest 
talent  and  genius  can  never  secure,  for 
his  very  loftiness  of  thought  and  im- 
passioned eccentricity  cut  him  off 
from  the  sympathy,  and  hence  from 
the  applause,  of  a  vast  section  of  hu- 
manity. But  when  contemporary  pre- 
judice and  indifference  shall  clear  up, 
and  the  question  be  summoned  for  final 
arbitration  before  the  dispassionate 
tribunal  of  the  future,  we  suspect  that 
the  name  of  Thomas  de  Quincey  will 


head  the  list  of  English  writers  during 
the  last  seventy-five  years.  If  we  should 
apply  to  our  author  the  rule  which  he 
remorselessly  enforces  against  Dr.  Parr, 
that  the  production  of  a  complete,  first- 
class  work  is  the  only  absolute  test  of 
first-class  literary  ability,  our  position 
would  be  untenable,  for  it  is  notorious 
that  De  Quincey's  writings  are  entirely 
fragmentary.  But  it  will  never  do  to 
lay  down  a  canon  of  that  sort  as  the 
basis  of  calculation  in  estimating  the 
intellectual  altitude  of  literary  men. 
The  wider  the  field  the  greater  the 
scope  for  grandeur  of  design  and  the 
pomp  of  achievement ;  but  it  is  seldom 
that  a  writer  who  can  produce  an  essay 
of  the  highest  order  cannot  also  meet 
successfully  the  demands  of  a  more  pro- 
tracted effort.  Narrowness  of  bounds, 
want  of  compass  for  complete  elabora- 
tion, is  often  no  slight  obstacle.  The 
more  minute  the  mechanism,  the  more 
arduous  the  approach  to  perfection. 
The  limits  of  the  essay  are  at  best 
cramped,  and  the  compression,  the  ad- 
justing of  the  subject  to  those  limits, 
so  that  its  character  and  bearings  may 
be  naturally  and  perspicuously  exhibit- 
ed, imply  no  ordinary  skill.  Besides, 
the  advisability,  or  rather  the  possibil- 
ity of  undertaking  a  literary  work  of 
the  first  magnitude  is  dependent  not 
less  upon  circumstances  beyond  the 
range  of  individual  control  than  upon 
intellectual  capacity. 

In  asserting  for  De  Quincey  the  lead- 
ing position  among  the  writers  of  this 
century,  we  are  clothing  him  with  no 
ordinary  honors — honors  which  no  man 
can  rightfully  enjoy  without  mental 
endowments  at  once  multiform  and 
transcendent.  Our  age  thus  far  has 
been  prolific  in  genius,  inferior,  indeed, 
to  no  other,  except,  perhaps,  the  Eliza- 
bethan ;  and,  even  here,  inferior  only  at 
two  points,  tragedy  and  that  section 
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of  poetry  in  which  alone  is  found  the 
incarnation  of  the  sublime — the  divine 
strains  of  -John  .Milton.  But  in  range 
of  achievement  our  epoch  has  Bcarcely 
a  rival.  Mighty  champions  have  arisen 
in  almost  every  department  of  letters, 

and  it  is  plain  that,  amid  merits  so  di- 
vergent and  wide  removed,  ue  can  just- 
ly ascribe  absolute  precedence  to  no 
man  without  establishing,  at  the  out- 
set, a  standard  of  ideal  excellence,  and 
by  that  adjusting  the  claims  of  all  com- 
petitors. 

We  may  remark,  then,  in  general, 
that  few  first-class  writers  have  ap- 
peared who  did  not  require  as  a  condi- 
tion of  success  varied  and  profound 
learning.  Kant,  indeed,  won  immor- 
tality by  the  efforts  of  blank  power. 
It  is  said  that  he  never  read  a  book ; 
so  wonderful  was  his  synthetical  and 
logical  power,  that  if  he  could  once 
discover  the  starting  point,  the  initial 
principles  of  a  writer,  there  was  no  oc- 
casion for  his  toiling  through  the  inter- 
mediate argumentation  to  reach  the 
conclusions — he  grasped  them  almost 
intuitively,  provided,  of  course,  the  de- 
ductions were  logical.  But  even  Kant, 
had  his  acquaintance  with  the  litera- 
ture of  metaphysics  been  more  exten- 
sive, would  have  avoided  many  errors, 
as  well  as  the  trouble  of  discovering 
many  truths  in  which  he  had  been  long 
anticipated.  Herder  thought  that  too 
much  reading  had  hurt  the  spring  and 
elasticity  of  his  mind.  Doubtless  we 
may  carry  our  efforts  to  excess  in  this 
direction  as  well  as  any  other,  by  call- 
ing into  unduly  vigorous  and  persist- 
ent action  the  merely  receptive  energies 
of  the  mind.  Perhaps  this  was  the 
case  with  Herder,  as  the  range  of  his 
reading  was  truly  immense ;  but  if  so, 
it  argues  with  fatal  effect  against  his 
claims  to  the  highest  order  of  intellect ; 
if  the  weight  of  his  body  was  too  great 
for  his  wings,  there  lurked  somewhere 
a  sad  defect.  In  the  vast  plurality  of 
cases  success  lies  in,  and  is  graduated 
by,  the  intensity  of  mental  reaction 
upon  that   which  has    been   acquired 


from  others.  The  achievements  of  the 
past  are  stepping  stones  to  the  con- 
quests of  the  present.  New  truths, 
new  discoveries,  arc  old  truths,  old  dis- 
coveries remodelled  and  shifted  so  as  to 
meet  the  view  under  a  different  angle; 
new  structures  are  in  no  proper  sense 
creations,  but  mainly  the  product  of 
a  judicious  eclecticism.  Sir  William 
Hamilton  was  a  vast  polyhistor  long 
before  he  could  be  called  a  philosopher, 
or  even  thought  himself  one.  Researches 
the  most  persistent  in  nearly  every  de- 
partment of  letters  were  with  him  the 
indispensable  prelude  to  his  subsequent 
triumphs. 

But  all  this  is  simply  conditional. 
What,  then,  are  the  powers  which  na- 
ture alone  can  bestow  ?  Wliat  must 
she  have  done  before  the  highest  re- 
sults can  arise  from  literary  effort,  how- 
ever immense  the  compass  of  our  in- 
formation ?  There  must  be  powerful 
analytic  and  discursive  ability,  com- 
bined with  a  commensurate  reach  of 
constructive  and  imaginative  capacity. 
An  intellect  thus  endowed,  approaches 
the  perfection  of  our  ideal.  If  one  of 
these  elements  is  deficient,  we  shall 
lack  either  depth  or  brilliance,  acute- 
ness  or  fancy ;  our  structures  may  be 
massive,  titanic,  but  hostile  to  the  laws 
of  a  refined  taste ;  colossal  and  daz- 
zling, but  too  airy  and  unsubstantial 
except  for  the  few  who  are 

1  With  reason  mad,  and  on  phantoms  fed.' 

Before  some  such  ideal  tribunal  as  this 
let  us  summon  the  aspirants  to  the  dic- 
tatorial honors  which  seem  to  have 
slumbered  since  the  day  of  Dr.  John- 
son, and  arbitrate  their  claims. 

"Who  shall  combat  the  succession  of 
Thomas  de  Quincey  to  this  vacant 
throne  ?  Shall  it  be  Coleridge,  i  the 
noticeable  man  with  large,  gray  eyes,' 
or  the  stately  Macaulay,  or  Carlyle,  with 
his  Moorish  dialect  and  sardonic  glance, 
or  hale  old  Walter  Scott,  or  Lamb,  or 
Hazlitt,  or  Christopher  North  ?  The 
time  was  when  Coleridge's  literary 
fame  was  second  to  that  of  no  other 
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man.  But  he  has  suffered  a  disastrous 
eclipse  ;  it  has  been  articulately  demon- 
strated that  the  vast  body  of  his  most 
valuable  speculations,  both  in  the  de- 
partment of  philosophy,  and  also  in 
that  of  poetry  and  of  the  fine  arts  gen- 
erally, were  so  unblushingly  pirated 
from  Schelling  and  other  German  wri- 
ters, that  all  defence,  even  that  which 
was  merely  palliative,  has  signally 
failed.  That  fact  silences  absolutely 
and  forever  his  claim.  Nor  can  the 
pretensions  of  Macaulay  or  Carlyle  be 
tolerated ;  in  neither  of  them  is  found 
in  any  marked  degree  what  has  been 
aptly  called  '  double-headed '  power — 
in  neither  are  combined  the  antagonistic 
resources  of  profound  thought  and  bril- 
liant imagination.  Macaulay,  unap- 
proachable in  the  delineation  of  char- 
acter and  in  the  mastery  of  stately  nar- 
rative, seems  to  be  shorn  of  his  wonted 
power  in  the  presence  of  the  higher 
philosophical  and  moral  questions — the 
flight  that  is  elsewhere  so  bold  and 
triumphant,  droops  and  falters  here. 
As  for  Carlyle,  to  say  nothing  of  other 
faults,  we  vainly  search  his  writings 
for  anything  positive ;  he  is  a  blank 
destroyer,  breathing  out  everlasting 
denunciation  and  regret.  No  man  can 
possess  the  highest  order  of  talent  or 
genius  whose  powers  are  essentially 
negative.  Mere  demolition — demoli- 
tion which  is  not  the  first  step  in  the 
advance  of  reform  and  reconstruction, 
the  preliminary  removal  of  ancient 
rubbish  for  the  erection  of  newer  and 
nobler  structures — is  worse  than  futile. 
But  we  will  not  pursue  farther  this 
phase  of  our  subject.  We  take  our  stand 
upon  the  position,  and  think  it  can  be 
maintained  against  all  comers,  that 
these  writers,  and  others  which  might 
be  named,  although  supreme  in  certain 
departments,  fail  in  range  of  power ;  in 
other  words,  that  they  have  specialities 
outside  of  which  they  attain  no  remark- 
able excellence.  Scott,  for  instance,  is 
unsurpassed  in  the  drama  of  fiction; 
but  in  the  more  transcendent  sphere 
of  poetry  his  success  is  open  to  a  very 


serious  demur.  But  how  is  the  case 
with  De  Quincey  ?  Did  he  ever  write 
a  poem  ?  No  ;  but  he  was  nevertheless 
a  poet  of  the  first  rank.  Did  he  ever 
publish  a  treatise  on  metaphysics  1 
No.  His  great  work  '  De  Emendatione 
Humani  Intellectus,'  was  never  com- 
pleted, but  he  was,  notwithstanding, 
an  acute  philosopher.  The  author  of 
no  complete  history,  he  was  not  the  less 
a  divine  master  of  historic  narration, 
grave  or  gay,  sententious  or  impas- 
sioned. No  one  is  more  profoundly 
convinced  than  ourselves  that  mere 
rhetorical  declamation,  and  the  sepul- 
chral voice  of  fulsome  eulogy  can  never 
establish  claims  of  such  vast  magni- 
tude. What  has  Mr.  de  Quincey 
achieved,  what  range  of  capacity  has 
he  exhibited  in  the  memorials  he  has 
left  behind,  in  the  grand  conceptions 
that  have  arisen  upon  his  mind,  wheth- 
er completely  projected  into  the  sphere 
of  tangible  reality  or  not  ? — these  are  the 
crucial  questions  upon  which  hang  for 
him  the  trophies  of  renown  or  the  dark 
drapery  of  oblivion. 

Every  person  who  is  competent  to 
form  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  very 
readily  allows  that  political  economy, 
so  infinite  and  subtile  are  the  forces 
that  enter  into  its  shifting  phenomena, 
is  a  science  of  no  slight  complexity, 
and  that  the  successful  unveiling  of  its 
disordered  tissue  demands,  in  the  first 
instance,  the  highest  intellectual  acute- 
ness  and  profundity.  We  here  encoun- 
ter the  same  obstacles  as  in  meta- 
physics, except  that  in  the  one  case  the 
phenomena  investigated  are  subjective, 
in  the  other  objective.  Both  condi- 
tions have  peculiar  advantages ;  both 
are  open  to  peculiar  difficulties,  which 
it  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  at  present. 
But  the  power  which  can  grapple  suc- 
cessfully with  the  vexed  complications 
of  the  one  will  be  no  less  potent  in 
piercing  those  of  the  other ;  acuteness 
of  analysis,  sleepless  insight,  subtile 
thought,  ample  constructive  or  syn- 
thetic ability,  these  are  the  only  endow- 
ments out  of  which  any  original  sue- 
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cess  can  arise  in  either  case.  What 
has  Mr.  de  Qu'mcey  achieved  for  the 
science  of  political  economy?  Wc 
might  answer  by  asking,  What  has  Mr. 
Ricardo  achieved  in  that  department? 
Ricardo  and  De  Quincey  had  inde- 
pendently arrived  at  the  same  conclu- 
sions on  the  subject  at  about  the  same 
time.  The  fact  that  Ricardo  first  pro- 
claimed to  the  world  his  revolutionary 
doctrines  of  rent  and  value  has  won 
for  him  the  lion's  share  of  the  applause 
they  compelled  ;  but  that  rendered  De 
Quincey's  independent  conclusions  none 
the  less  real  discoveries,  subtracted 
nothing  from  the  aggregate  of  his  real 
merit.  The  vast  obstacles  which  lay 
in  the  path  of  these  discoveries  can 
never  be  fully  appreciated,  until  Ave 
apprehend,  to  some  extent,  the  appar- 
ently hopeless  and  inextricable  confu- 
sion with  which  the  whole  subject  Avas 
at  that  time  invested  :  out  of  the  black- 
ness of  darkness,  out  of  the  very  heart 
of  chaos  and  anarchy  rose  two  mighty 
luminaries,  that  have  been  polar  bea- 
cons to  all  subsequent  explorers.  De 
Quincey's  writings  on  political  econo- 
my are  partially  fragmentary  ;  that  is, 
they  do  not  exhaust  the  subject  as  a 
Avhole,  although  thoroughly  probing 
several  capital  points  upon  which  the 
entire  subject  turns.  Sometimes  he 
ostensibly  limits  himself  to  elucidating 
and  defending  Ricardo's  views ;  but 
the  discussion  is  conducted  with  so 
much  ease  and  force  and  fertility  of  re- 
sources, disclosing  at  times  a  depth  of 
insight  far  outstripping  that  of  his  pre- 
tended master,  that  Ave  cannot  resist 
the  conclusion  that  the  doctrines  which 
he  defends  are  in  fact  discoveries  of 
his  own — discoveries  which,  finding 
himself  anticipated  in  their  publica- 
tion, he  generously  turns  to  the  advan- 
tage of  his  fortunate  rival.  Although 
De  Quincey  gravely  assures  us  that  in 
his  opinion  Ricardo  is  a  '  model  of  per- 
spicuity,' Ave  suspect  that  few  will  agree 
with  him,  as  his  thought  is  always 
subtile  and  sometimes  perplexed  ;  but 
De  Quincey — Avhile  not  at  all  inferior 


in  acuteness  and  power  of  thought,  in 
perception  of  shy  differences  and  resem- 
blances between  contrasted  objects, 
Avinning  at  this  point  even  tho  praise 
of  John  Stuart  Mill — in  elasticity,  force, 
and  elegance  of  style,  infinitely  sur- 
passes the  whole  race  of  political  econo- 
mists. We  know  of  nothing  through- 
out the  Arast  range  of  economic  investi- 
gation more  admirable,  being  at  once 
clear  and  conclusive,  simple  and  pro- 
found, culminating  in  the  utter  razing 
and  dismantling  of  the  Malthusian 
theory,  than  the  discussion  of  value  in 
the  '  Templars'  Dialogues.'  There  is 
no  faltering,  no  hesitation,  no  discursive- 
ness ;  the  arrow  flies  swiftly  and  fatally 
to  the  mark.  It  is  not  possible,  or  de- 
sirable, at  the  present  time,  to  discuss 
minutely  De  Quincey's  achievements  as 
exhibited  in  his  '  Logic  of  Political 
Economy '  and  '  Templars'  Dialogues  : ' 
in  these  Avorks  he  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  colossal  structure,  which  the  dis- 
traction of  nervous  misery  never  al- 
io Aved  him  to  complete.  He  had  la- 
boriously gathered  the  materials  out  of 
eArery  nation  and  tongue  ;  he  had  pain- 
fully perfected  the  vast  design ;  but, 
when  standing  on  the  very  verge  of 
triumph,  he  was  doomed  to  see  life-long 
hopes  extinguished  forever,  success 
slipped  from  his  nerveless  grasp  in  the 
moment  of  victory.  Surely  he  might 
join  in  the  passionate  lament : 

'  I  feel  it,  I  have  heaped  upon  my  brain 
The  gathered  treasures  of  man's  thought  in 
vain.' 

The  subjects  which  De  Quincey  has 
critically  investigated  are  very  numer- 
ous, and  it  cannot  be  expected  that  our 
limits  will  permit  any  exhaustive  enu- 
meration of  them.  We  propose  to  select 
a  few  of  the  more  prominent,  which  will 
serve  as  exponents  of  the  whole. 

De  Quincey's  views  on  Avar  will 
doubtless  be  astounding  to  most  per- 
sons who  have  never  given  the  subject 
any  very  particular  attention.  Delud- 
ed by  the  false  doctrines  of  peace  so- 
cieties, they  doubtless  regard  Avar  as 
an  evil,  at  once  inhuman  and  unneces- 
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sary.  Altogether  hostile  to  this  idea 
is  the  position  of  De  Quincey ;  he  sol- 
emnly declares  that  war  neither  can 
be  abolished  nor  ought  to  be.  '  Most 
heartily,'  says  he,  '  and  with  my  pro- 
foundest  sympathy,  do  I  go  along  with 
Wordsworth  in  his  grand  lyrical  proc- 
lamation of  a  truth  not  less  divine  than 
it  is  mysterious,  not  less  triumphant 
than  it  is  sorrowful,  namely,  that 
among  God's  holiest  instruments  for 
the  elevation  of  human  nature  is  '  mu- 
tual slaughter '  among  men ;  yes,  that 
■  Carnage  is  God's  daughter.' '  '  Any 
confederation  or  compact  of  nations  for 
abolishing  war  would  be  the  inaugura- 
tion of  a  downward  path  for  man.' 
'  There  is  a  mystery  in  approaching 
this  aspect  of  the  case  which  no  man 
has  read  fully.  "War  has  a  deeper  and 
more  ineffable  relation  to  hidden  gran- 
deurs in  man  than  has  as  yet  been  de- 
ciphered. To  execute  judgments  of 
retribution  upon  outrages  offered  to 
human  rights  or  to  human  dignity,  to 
vindicate  the  sanctities  of  the  altar  and 
the  sanctities  of  the  hearth — these  are 
functions  of  human  greatness  which 
war  has  many  times  assumed,  and 
many  times  faithfully  discharged. 
But  behind  all  these  there  towers  dim- 
ly a  greater.  The  great  phenomenon 
of  war  it  is — this,  and  this  only — "which 
keeps  open  in  man  a  spiracle — an  organ 
of  respiration — for  breathing  a  tran- 
scendent atmosphere,  and  dealing  with 
an  idea  that  else  would  perish — viz., 
the  idea  of  mixed  crusade  and  martyr- 
dom, doing  and  suffering,  that  finds  its 
realization  in  such  a  battle  as  that  of 
Waterloo — viz.,  a  battle  fought  for  in- 
terests of  the  human  race  felt  even 
where  they  are  not  understood  ;  so  that 
the  tutelary  angel  of  man,  when  he 
traverses  such  a  dreadful  field,  when  he 
reads  the  distorted  features,  counts  the 
ghastly  ruins,  sums  the  hidden  anguish, 
and  the  harvests 

'  Of  horror  breathing  from  the  silent  ground,' 

nevertheless,  speaking  as  God's  messen- 
ger, blesses  it,  and  calls  it  very  good.' 


Startling  as  these  assertions  may  ap- 
pear at  first  sight,  they  are,  notwith- 
standing, profoundly  philosophical ;  all 
history  proclaims  their  solemn  truth — 
is,  in  fact,  totally  inexplicable  and  con- 
fused on  any  other  supposition.     His- 
tory is  by  no  means  merely  biography 
condensed  ;    far  from  it ;  biography  is 
concerned  with  the  shifting  and  ephem- 
eral career  of  individual  men  ;  but  his- 
tory, far  transcending  that  lowly  sphere, 
records  the  revolution  and  progress  of 
principles  ;  these  succeed  each  other  in 
everlasting  succession,  like  the  revolu- 
tion of  day  and  night ;  and  individuals 
rise  into  importance  only  as  they  stand 
related  to,  are  the  agents  of,  this  prog- 
ress.   The  future  is  forever  supplanting 
the  present ;  the  feud  is  immortal — the 
antagonism  inevitable ;    if  effete  ideas 
a?id    principles,    which    have     accom- 
plished their  mission,  refuse  to  retire 
and  peaceably  give  place  to  their  legiti- 
mate successors,  conflict  arises  of  neces- 
sity— a  conflict  in  which  the  usurper 
must  finally  triumph,  or  the  wheels  of 
human    progress    will    be     effectually 
blocked.      War,  then,  is  necessary  to 
the  advance  of  humanity.     Although 
De  Quincey  discerns  the  absolute  ex- 
tinction of  war  only  at  the  '  infinite  and 
starry  distance  of  the  Millennium,'  still, 
as  its  enginery  is  becoming  more  and 
more   destructive,  its   danger  and  ex- 
pense increasing,  as  the  progress  of  civ- 
ilization is  gradually  effacing  the  dark- 
er stains  from  human  society,  and  lur- 
ing it  from  the  path  of  violence  by  the 
charm  of  luxurious  repose,  the  necessity 
of  war  will  gradually  disappear — its 
total  decline  approach.     We  would  re- 
mark in  passing  that  De  Quincey  is  al- 
together too  captious  in  his  criticisms 
upon  French  ideas  of  war.     So  far  as 
the  majority  of   men    are    concerned, 
whether    Englishmen    or    Frenchmen, 
little  pains  is  taken  to  search  out  the 
philosophy  of  events.      But  Cousin,  in 
his  '  Course  of  History,'  has   asserted, 
even     more     peremptorily    than     De 
Quincey  himself,  the  divine  mission  of 
war.     He  essentially  declares  that  car- 
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nagc  is  always  and  of  necessity  God's 
daughter :  to  this  extreme  doctrine  M  r. 
de  Quincey  would  doubtless  demur, 
averring     that    'by    possibility'    such 

might  not  be  the  ease. 

Still  pro  rounder  insight  is  disclosed 
in  the  article  on  i  Christianity  as  an 
Organ  of  Political  Movement.1  It  was 
a  chance  perusal  of  this  essay  that  first 
turned  our  attention  to  De 'Quincey's 
writings,  and  we  involuntarily  ex- 
claimed,  as  did  he  when  iirst  falling 
upon  Ricardo's  work,  '  Thou  art  the 
man  ! '  The  object  in  view  is  to  distin- 
guish accurately  between  the  Christian 
and  pagan  idea  of  religion.  There  has 
been  great  confusion  on  this  point. 
"What  is  involved  in  the  term  religion 
as  used  by  a  Christian  ?  According  to 
De  Quincey  there  are  four  elemeuts : 
1st.  A  form  of  worship  ;  2d.  An  idea 
of  God  ;  3d.  The  idea  of  a  relation  sub- 
sisting between  God  and  His  creatures ; 
4th.  A  doctrinal  part.  Now,  of  these 
cardinal  elements,  only  one,  that  of 
worship,  was  present  in  pagan  religions, 
and  even  this  was  so  completely  dis- 
torted, arose  from  impulses  so  utterly 
despicable,  as  to  be  positively  immoral 
in  its  tendencies.  The  gods  were,  to 
their  worshippers,  dreadful  realities — 
monsters  of  crime,  at  once  powerful  and 
vindictive — the  very  footballs  of  unhal- 
lowed passion  ;  hence  worship  was  not 
the  result  of  love  or  reverence,  or  even 
of  a  regard  to  future  interests,  but  it 
was  simply  an  expedient  to  shun  dan- 
ger immediately  behind — a  mock  truce 
between  immortal  foes,  which  either 
party  might  violate  at  pleasure.  '  Be- 
cause the  gods  were  wicked,  man  was 
religious  ;  because  Olympus  was  cruel, 
earth  trembled ;  because  the  divine 
beings  were  the  most  lawless  of  Thugs, 
the  human  being  became  the  most  ab- 
ject of  sycophants.'  Even  in  the  most 
solemn  mysteries  no  such  thing  as  in- 
'  "xtion  was  known — 'the  priest  did 
not  address  the  people  at  all.'  Hence 
all  moral  theories,  all  doctrinal  teach- 
ing was  utterly  disjoined  from  ancient 
religions — that  was  resigned  to  nature 


— and,  consequently,  powerless  alike  to 
instruct  men  or  command  their  respect, 
they  had  no  inherent,  self-sustaining 
energy,  but  were  built  upon  a  mere  im- 
pulse, and  that  impulse  was  the  most 
abject  terror.  Where,  then,  lurks  the 
transcendent  power  of  Christianity  as 
an  organ  of  political  movement  ?  Sim- 
ply in  the  fact  that  it  brings  men  into 
the  most  tender  and  affecting  relations 
with  God,  and,  over  and  above  this,  that 
it  rests  upon  a  dogmatic  or  doctrinal 
basis.  These  features  were  never  sus- 
pected even  as  possible  until  Christian- 
ity revealed  them.  Hence  Christianity 
'  carried  along  with  itself  its  own  au- 
thentication ;  since,  while  other  reli- 
gions introduced  men  simply  to  cere- 
monies and  usages,  which  could  furnish 
no  aliment  or  material  for  their  intel- 
lect, Christianity  provided  an  eternal 
palaestra,  or  place  of  exercise,  for  the 
human  understanding  vitalized  by  hu- 
man affections  :  for  every  problem  what- 
ever, interesting  to  the  human  intellect, 
provided  only  that  it  bears  a  moral 
aspect,  immediately  passes  into  the  field 
of  religious  speculation.  Religion  had 
thus  become  the  great  organ  of  human 
culture.'  Of  this  profound  distinction 
De  Quincey  was  the  original  discov- 
erer. 

It  is  known,  of  course,  to  every  lit- 
erary person,  that  Bentley  attempted  to 
amend  Milton's  '  Paradise  Lost,'  and 
that,  on  the  whole,  he  made  a  very 
signal  failure.  It  has  been  a  matter  of 
great  surprise  on  the  part  of  many,  that 
one  who  is  so  confessedly  superior  in 
the  criticism  of  classical  poetry,  whose 
ear  was  so  exquisitely  sensitive  and 
accurate  when  awakened  by  ancient 
lyres,  should  prove  himself  such  a  driv- 
eller in  the  presence  of  the  grandest 
cathedral-music  of  modern  times.  Cole- 
ridge took  occasion  to  observe  that  it 
was  only  our  ignorance  that  prevented 
Bentley's  emendations  and  innovations 
from  appearing  as  monstrous  and 
unnatural  in  the  poetry  of  the  an- 
cients as  in  that  of  John  Milton.  The 
charge     appears    very    plausible     and 
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damaging  at  first  sight.  We  notice  it 
in  order  to  exhibit  De  Quincey's  mar- 
vellous sagacity  in  detecting  the  true 
relation  of  things  :  he  utterly  dissipated 
the  force  of  the  cavil  by  simply  stating 
the  actual  bearings  of  the  two  classes 
of  poetry.  Ancient  poetry  was  darkly 
austere  and  practical ;  the  imagination 
was  fettered  by  a  grim  austerity ;  the 
merely  passionate — that  which  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sphere  of  the  sensibili- 
ties alone — finds  no  resting  place  in  its 
vast  domain  ;  but  in  the  poetry  of  Mil- 
ton the  element  of  passion  is  triumph- 
ant ;  hence  Bentley,  with  his  icy,  criti- 
cal, matter-of-fact  temperament,  could 
never  appreciate  Milton's  majestic 
flights.  We  cannot  refrain  from  quot- 
ing, at  this  point,  De  Quincey's  acute 
and  beautiful  parallel  between  Grecian 
and  English  tragedy : 

'  The  kind  of  feeling  which  broods 
over  the  Grecian  tragedy,  and  to  court 
which  the  tragic  poets  of  Greece  nat- 
urally spread  all  their  canvas,  was 
more  nearly  allied  to  the  atmosphere 
of  death  than  of  life.  This  expresses 
rudely  the  character  of  awe  and  reli- 
gious horror  investing  the  Greek  thea- 
tre. But  to  my  own  feeling  the  differ- 
ent principle  of  passion  which  governs 
the  Greek  conception  of  tragedy,  as 
compared  with  the  English,  is  best  con- 
veyed by  saying  that  the  Grecian  is  a 
breathing  from  the  world  of  sculpture, 
the  English  a  breathing  from  the  world 
of  painting.  What  we  read  in  sculpture 
is  not  absolutely  death,  but  still  less  is 
it  the  fulness  of  life.  We  read  there 
the  abstraction  of  a  life  that  reposes, 
the  sublimity  of  a  life  that  aspires,  the 
solemnity  of  a  life  that  is  thrown  to  an 
infinite  distance.  This  last  is  the  fea- 
ture of  sculpture  which  seems  most 
characteristic  :  the  form  which  presides 
in  the  most  commanding  groups  '  is 
not  dead,  but  sleepeth : '  true ;  but  it  is 
the  sleep  of  a  life  sequestrated,  solemn, 
liberated  from  the  bonds  of  time  and 
space,  and  (as  to  both  alike)  thrown 
(I  repeat  the  words)  to  a  distance  which 
is  infinite.  It  affects  us  profoundly, 
but  not  by  agitation.  Now,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  breathing  life — life 
kindling,  trembling,  palpitating — that 
life  which  speaks  to  us  in  painting — 
this  is  also  the  life  that  speaks  to  us 


in  English  tragedy.  Into  an  English 
tragedy  even  festivals  of  joy  may  enter; 
marriages,  and  baptisms,  or  commem- 
orations of  national  trophies :  which, 
or  anything  like  which,  is  incompatible 
with  the  very  being  of  the  Greek.  In 
that  tragedy  what  uniformity  of  gloom ; 
in  the  English  what  light  alternating 
with  depths  of  darkness  !  The  Greek, 
how  mournful ;  the  English,  how  tu- 
multuous !  Even  the  catastrophes  how 
different !  In  the  Greek  we  see  a 
breathless  waiting  for  a  doom  that 
cannot  be  evaded ;  a  waiting,  as  it 
were,  for  the  last  shock  of  an  earth- 
quake, or  the  inexorable  rising  of  a 
deluge :  in  the  English  it  is  like  a 
midnight  of  shipwreck,  from  which, 
up  to  the  last  and  until  the  final  ruin 
comes,  there  still  survives  the  sort  of 
hope  that  clings  to  human  energies.' 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  we  can 
fully  traverse  and  explore  this  vast  sec- 
tion of  De  Quincey's  writings ;  that 
would  be  a  task  beyond  our  present 
resources ;  and,  consequently,  we  are 
compelled  to  pass  unnoticed  keen  dis- 
sections of  history ;  ingenious,  although 
sometimes  untenable,  theories  regard- 
ing the  Essenes,  the  supposed  expres- 
sions for  eternity  in  the  Scriptures,  the 
character  of  Judas  Iscariot,  the  doctrine 
of  demons,  the  principles  of  casuistry, 
style,  and  rhetoric ;  the  discussions  of 
various  points  in  philosophy  and  logic ; 
the  prodigality  of  erudition  displayed 
in  the  articles  on  Plato,  Homer,  Dinner 
Real  and  Reputed,  Bentley ;  the  tran- 
scendent critical  skill  revealed  in  the 
little  paper  entitled  '  The  Knocking  at 
the  Gate  in  Macbeth,'  in  the  essays 
on  Shakspeare,  Milton,  Wordsworth, 
Lamb,  and  others ;  the  minute  dissec- 
tions of  feeling  and  passion  scattered 
broadcast  throughout  his  writings.  We 
shall  content  ourselves  with  merely  ad- 
ducing another  illustration  of  our  au- 
thor's extremely  speculative  and  meta- 
physical cast  of  mind,  and  then  close 
this  section  of  the  review.  This  is  taken 
from  that  touchingly  beautiful  chap- 
ter in  the  'Autobiographic  Sketches,' 
entitled  <  The  Afflictions  of  Childhood.' 
De  Quincey,  even  in  his  childhood, 
was  profoundly  sensitive,  and  capable 
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of  forming  tin-  most  ardent  attach- 
ments. Tender  and  absorbing  was  the 
love  which   had    Bprung   up    between 

himself  and    his  Bister  Elizabeth;    she 
Was   the    joy   of    his    life -she    was    su- 
preme in  his  affections.     At  the  age  o 
nine   years   she   suddenly  sickened  and 
died  ;  De  Quincey,  although  younger 
by  three  years,  was  overwhelmed  with 
unspeakable  agony.    When  his  sister 
had  been  dressed  for  the  grave,  he  stole 
Silently  and  alone  into  her  chamber  to 
look  once  more  upon  her  beautiful  face, 
to  kiss  once  more  her  sweet  lips  :  while 
standing  by  the  bedside  he  is  suddenly 
struck  down  in  a  trance,  and  his  de- 
scription of  the  scene  is  one  of  the  no- 
blest prose  poems  in  the  English  lan- 
guage.    But   even  here,  amid  the  ab- 
sorbing disclosures  of  a  frantic  sorrow, 
when  the  mighty  swell  of  passion  had 
reached  its  culmination,  and  a  solemn 
Memnonian    wind,    'the   saddest    that 
ear  ever  heard,'  began  to  arise,  and  the 
seals  of  a  heavenly  vision  were  about 
to  be  unloosed— even  here  he  pauses, 
philosophically  to  «  explain  why  death, 
other  conditions  being  equal,  is  more 
profoundly  affecting  in   summer  than 
in  other  parts  of  the  year '  ! 

We  have  said  that  De  Quincey  was 
an  eminent  master  of  the  historic  art. 
His  power  in  this  direction  is  signally 
displaved     in    his    account    of    'The 
Household  Wreck,"  The  Spanish  Nun,' 
'  The  First  Rebellion,'  and  the  '  Flight 
of  a   Tartar  Tribe.'     '  The  Household 
Wreck'   is   a   powerful   and   dramatic 
narrative,   but   the  plot  is    somewhat 
confused  ;  on  the  whole,  it  is  decidedly 
inferior   to   the   'Spanish   Nun.'     The 
nun  is  a  lona-fde  historical  personage, 
and  her  career  is  delineated  with  sur- 
prising effect.     She  was  the  daughter 
of  a  Spanish  hidalgo,  who    pitilessly 
carried  her  in  infancy  to  the  Convent 
of  St.   Sebastian,  where  she  remained 
until  the  age  of  fifteen ;  the  quietude 
of  that  cloistered  life  her  stormy  spirit 
could  no   longer  brook;    she   eloped, 
assumed  male  attire,  became  the  page 
vol.  v. — 44 


Of  a  nobleman,  at  whose  house  she  saw 
that    'Old    crocodile,'    her    father,  who 
was  now   searching  with  mock  solici- 
tude for  his   absconded  daughter;  ex- 
posure   was    imminent;    no    safety    re- 
mained   until   the   ocean   divided   her 
from  Spain,  and  her  plans  were  formed 
at  once;  the  nun  embarked  for  South 
America,  doubled  Cape  Horn,  was  ship- 
wrecked on  the  coast  of  Peru  ;  finally 
arrived   at  Paita ;    killed  a  man  in  a 
street  encounter;    escaped  death  only 
by  promising  to  marry  a  lady  who  had 
fallen    in   love  with   her;    once   again 
there  was  no  security  but  in  flight ;  she 
joined  a  cavalry  regiment  commanded 
by  her  own  brother,  to  whom  she  was 
unknown ;  him  she  unwittingly  killed 
in  a  midnight  duel ;    then  follow  the 
terrific  passage  of  the  Andes,  the  fear- 
ful tragedies  at  Tucuman  and  Cuzco, 
her  return  to   Europe  in    compliance 
with  royal  and  papal  commands ;   she 
approaches  the  port  of  Cadiz  ;  myriads 
upon  myriads  line  the  shore  and  cover 
the  houses  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
martial  nun ;  cardinals  and  kings  and 
popes  hasten  to  embrace  her  ;  the  thun- 
ders of  popular  welcome  arise  wherever 
she  appears  ;  but  the  nun  finds  no  rest ; 
terrific  memories  rankle  in  her  bosom, 
and  blast  her  repose ;    again  she  em- 
barks   for  America;    but    then,    how 
closed  that  career,  so  tragically  tempes- 
tuous ?     The  nun  reached  Vera  Cruz; 
she  took  her  seat  in  the  boat  to  go 
ashore  ;  no  more  is  known  ;  her  fate  is 
concealed    in     impenetrable  mystery; 
'the    sea    was  searched   for  her— the 
forests  were  ransacked.     The  sea  made 
no   answer— the    forests    gave    up  no 
sign.'     These  incidents,  which  are  his- 
torical verities,  are  wrought  up  into  a 
narrative  of  absorbing  power. 

In  De  Quincey's  brief  sketch  of  the 
'First  Rebellion'  are  found  some 
graphic  historical  paintings.  The  fol- 
lowing is  his  description  of  the  panic 
at  Enniscorthy,  at  the  moment  when 
the  rebels  had  carried  the  place  by  as- 
sault : 
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'  Now  came  a  scene,  which  swal- 
lowed up  all  distinct  or  separate  fea- 
tures in  its  frantic  confluence  of  hor- 
rors. All  the  loyalists  of  Enniscorthy, 
all  the  gentry  for  miles  around,  who 
had  congregated  in  that  town,  as  a 
centre  of  security,  were  summoned  at 
that  moment,  not  to  an  orderly  retreat, 
but  to  instant  flight.  At  one  end  of 
the  street  were  seen  the  rebel  pikes  and 
bayonets,  and  fierce  faces  already  gleam- 
ing through  the  smoke ;  at  the  other 
end,  volumes  of  fire,  surging  and  bil- 
lowing from  the  thatched  roofs  and 
blazing  rafters,  beginning  to  block  up 
the  avenues  of  escape.  Then  began 
the  agony  and  uttermost  conflict  of 
what  is  worst  and  what  is  best  in  hu- 
man nature.  Then  was  to  be  seen  the 
very  delirium  of  fear,  and  the  very  de- 
lirium of  vindictive  malice ;  private 
and  ignoble  hatred  of  ancient  origin, 
shrouding  itself  in  the  mask  of  patriot- 
ic wrath  ;  the  tiger  glare  of  just  ven- 
geance, fresh  from  intolerable  wrongs, 
and  the  never-to-be-forgotten  ignominy 
of  stripes  and  personal  degradation  ; 
panic,  self-palsied  by  its  own  excess ; 
flight,  eager  or  stealthy,  according  to 
the  temper  and  means ;  volleying  pur- 
suit ;  the  very  frenzy  of  agitation  under 
every  mode  of  excitement ;  and  here 
and  there,  towering  aloft,  the  despera- 
tion of  maternal  love,  victorious  and 
supreme  over  all  lower  passions.' 

There  is  a  species  of  narrative  in  the 
'  Autobiographic  Sketches,'  of  a  some- 
what different  cast  from  that  which  we 
have  been  contemplating,  less  grand 
and  passionate,  perhaps,  but  more  ten- 
der and  exquisite — overspread  with  a 
quieter  and  mellower  humor.  We  refer 
to  the  account  of  his  brother  William. 
He  was  a  youth  of  the  stormiest  nature, 
a  genuine  cloud-compeller,  forever  rais- 
ing storms  and  whirlwinds  merely  for 
the  pleasure  of  directing  them  ;  '  haugh- 
ty he  was,  aspiring,  immeasurably  ac- 
tive ;  fertile  in  resources  as  Robinson 
Crusoe  ;  but  also  full  of  quarrel  as  it  is 
possible  to  imagine  ;  and  in  default  of 
any  other  opponent,  he  would  have 
fastened  a  quarrel  upon  his  own  shad- 
ow for  presuming  to  run  before  him 
when  going  westward  in  the  morning ; 
whereas,  in  all  reason,  a  shadow,  like 
a  dutiful  child,  ought  to  keep  deferen- 


tially in  the  rear  of  that  majestic  sub- 
stance which  is  the  author  of  its  exist- 
ence.' He  hated  books,  except  those 
which  he  chanced  to  write  himself.;  he 
was  especially  great  on  the  subject  of 
necromancy  ;  was  even  the  author  of  a 
profound  work,  entitled  '  How  to  Raise 
a  Ghost,  and  when  You  have  Got  Him 
Down,  how  to  Keep  Him  Down.'  '  To 
which  work,  he  assured  us,  that  some 
most  learned  and  enormous  man,  whose' 
name  was  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  had 
promised  him  an  appendix,  which  ap- 
pendix treated  of  the  Red  Sea  and 
Solomon's  signet  ring,  with  forms  of 
mittimus  for  ghosts  that  might  be  re- 
fractory, and  probably  a  riot  act  for  any 
emeute  among  ghosts ; '  for  he  often 
gravely  affirmed  that  a  confederation, 
'  a  solemn  league  and  conspiracy,  might 
take  place  among  the  infinite  genera- 
tions of  ghosts  against  the  single  gen- 
eration of  men  at  any  one  time  com- 
posing the  garrison  of  death.'  Deeming 
this  subject  too  recondite  for  his  ju- 
venile audience,  he  dropped  it,  and  com- 
menced a  course  of  lectures  upon  phys- 
ics. '  This  undertaking  arose  from 
some  one  of  us  envying  or  admiring 
flies  for  their  power  of  walking  upon 
the  ceiling.  '  Poh  ! '  said  he,  '  they 
are  impostors ;  they  pretend  to  do  it, 
but  they  can't  do  it  as  it  ought  to  be 
done.  Ah  !  you  should  see  me  stand- 
ing upright  on  the  ceiling,  with  my 
head  downward,  for  half  an  hour  to- 
gether, and  meditating  profoundly.' 
My  sister  Mary  remarked  that  we  should 
all  be  very  glad  to  see  him  in  that  po- 
sition. '  If  that's  the  case,'  he  replied, 
. '  it's  very  well  that  all  is  ready  except 
as  to  a  strap  or  two.'  Being  an  excel- 
lent skater,  he  had  first  imagined  that, 
if  held  up  till  he  had  started,  he 
might  then,  by  taking  a  bold  sweep 
ahead,  keep  himself  in  position  through 
the  continued  impetus  of  skating.  But 
this  he  found  not  to  answer ;  because, 
as  he  observed,  '  the  friction  was  too 
retarding  from  the  plaster  of  Paris ;  but 
the  case  would  be  very  different  if  the 
ceiling  were  covered  with  ice.'     But  as 
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it  was  -not,  he  changed  his  plan.  The 
true  secret,  he  now  discovered,  was 
this:  he  would  consider  himself  in  the 

light    of   B    humming    top;     he    would 

make   tin    apparatus  (and  he  made   it) 
tor  having  himself  launched,  like  a  top, 
upon  the  ceiling,  and  regularly  spun. 
Then  the  vertiginous  motion  of  the  hu- 
man top  would  overcome  the  force  of 
gravitation.    He  should,  of  course,  spin 
upon  his  own  axis,  and  sleep  upon  his 
own    axis— perhaps    he     might     even 
dream    upon    it ;    and  he    laughed    at 
'  those  scoundrels,  the  flies,'  that  never 
improved  in  their  pretended  art,  nor 
made    anything    of  it.     The   principle 
was  now  discovered  ;  '  and,  of  course,' 
he  said,  '  if  a  man  can  keep  it  up  for 
five  minutes,  what's  to  hinder  him  from 
doing  so  for  five  months  ? '    '  Certainly, 
nothing  that  I  can  think  of,'  was  the 
reply  of  my  sister,  whose  scepticism, 
in  fact,  had  not  settled  upon  the  five 
months,  but  altogether  upon  the  five 
minutes.     The  apparatus  for  spinning 
him,  however,  perhaps  from  its  com- 
plexity, would  not  work — a  fact  evi- 
dently owing  to   the  stupidity  of  the 
o-ardener.     On  reconsidering  the  sub- 
ject,  he  announced,  to  the  disappoint- 
ment of  some  among  us,  that,  although 
the  physical  discovery  was  now  com- 
plete, he  saw  a  moral    difficulty.     It 
was  not  a  humming  top  that  was  re- 
quired, but  a  peg  top.    Xow,  in  order  to 
keep  up  the  vertigo  at  full  stretch,  with- 
out which,  to  a  certain  extent,  gravi- 
tation would  prove  too  much  for  him, 
he  needed  to  be  whipped  incessantly. 
But  that  was  what  a  gentleman  ought 
not  to  tolerate  :  to  be  scourged  uninter- 
mittingly  on  the  legs  by  any  grub  of  a 
gardener,  unless  it  were  Father  Adam 
himself,  was  a  thing  that  he  could  not 
bring   his   mind  to  face.'      Attempted 
improvements    in    the    art    of  flying, 
which,  he  alleged,  was  then  '  in  a  con- 
dition disgraceful  to  civilized  society  ; ' 
the  composition  and  exhibition  of  that 
bloody    tragedy,    '  Sultan    Amurath  ; ' 
the  conduct  of  a  protracted  war  which 
arose  out  of  a   fancied   insult   from  a 


factory  boy,  whom,  surveying  with  in- 
tense disdain,  '  he  bade  draw  near  that 
he  might  '  give  his  flesh  to  the   fowls 
of  the  air  !  ' '  the  government   of  the 
imaginary  kingdom  of  '  Tigrosylvania  ' 
— occupied  the  attention  of  this  hun- 
dred-handed youth  until  his  death,  at 
the  age  of  sixteen — all  of  which  is  narrat- 
ed with  unequalled  pathos  and  humor. 
But  there  is  still  another  section  of 
the  narrative  art,  yet  more  sublime  and 
unapproachable,    where     De    Quincey 
stands  alone — the  section  in  which  are 
recorded  his  dreams.     These  are  with- 
out a  rival  or  even  a  precedent  in  the 
English  language ;  nay,  purely  impas- 
sioned prose  as  '  The  Confessions  '  and 
'  Suspiria  de  Profundis '  is  scarcely  to 
be  found  in   any   language  ;    but   the 
narration  of  dreams,  while  exposed  to 
all    its    difficulties,  is    invested    with 
superadded    difficulties,    arising    from 
the  shifting,  visionary  character  of  the 
world  in   which   its   scenes   are    laid, 
'  where  a  single    false    note,  a   single 
word  in  a  wrong  key,    will   ruin  the 
whole  music'     De  Quincey's  habit  of 
dreaming  was  constitutional,  and  dis- 
played itself  even  in  infancy.     He  was 
naturally   extremely   sensitive,  and  of 
a  melancholy  temperament ;  he  was  so 
passionately  fond  of   undisturbed  re- 
pose, that  he   willingly   submitted,  to 
any  amount  of  contempt  if  he  could 
only  be  let  alone ;  he  had  that  weird 
faculty  which   is  forever  peopling  the 
darkness  with  myriads  of  phantoms  ; 
then  came  the  afflictions  of  childhood 
— that  night,  which  ran  after  his  foot- 
steps   far   into   life — and   finally  came 
opium,  which  is  a  specific  '  for  exalting 
the  dream   scenery,   for   deepening  its 
shadows,  and,  above  all,  for  strengthen- 
ing the  sense  of  its  fearful  realities : ' 
all  these  allied  characteristics  and  cir- 
cumstances, combined  with  his  vast  in- 
tellectual   capacity,   imparted    to    De 
Quincey's  dreams  a  terrific   grandeur. 
They  were  sometimes  frightful,  some- 
times sublime,  but  always  accompanied 
by  anxiety  and  melancholy  gloom.     '  I 
seemed,'  says  he,  '  every  night  to  de- 
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scene! — not  metaphorically,  but  literally 
to  descend — into  chasms  and  sunless 
abysses,  depths  below  depths,  from 
which  it  seemed  hopeless  that  I  could 
ever  reascend.  ISTor  did  I,  by  awaking, 
feel  that  I  had  reascended.  This  I  do 
not  dwell  upon ;  because  the  state  of 
gloom  which  attended  these  gorgeous 
spectacles,  amounting,  at  least,  to  utter 
darkness,  as  of  some  suicidal  despond- 
ency, cannot  be  approached  by  words.' 
De  Quincey's  most  elaborate  dreams 
are  :  '  The  Daughter  of  Lebanon,'  '  Le- 
vana  and  Our  Ladies  of  Sorrow,'  '  The 
Vision  of  Sudden  Death,'  and  '  Dream 
Fugue.'  The  last  named  is  the  most 
perfect  in  its  conception,  the  most  pow- 
erful in  its  execution.  It  is  too  long 
to  quote,  too  sublime  to  be  marred  by 
abbreviation.  If  any  one  desires  to 
see  what  can  be  done  with  the  English 
language  in  an  '  effort  to  wrestle  with 
the  utmost  power  of  music,'  let  him 
read  that  dream.  We  shall,  mean- 
while, present  one  from  the  year  1820, 
and  leave  the  reader  to  form  his  own 
estimate  of  it : 

'  The  dream  commenced  with  a  mu- 
sic which  now  I  often  heard  in  dreams 
— a  music  of  preparation  and  of  awak- 
ening suspense  ;  a  music  like  the  open- 
ing of  the  Coronation  Anthem,  and 
which,  like  that,  gave  the  feeling  of  a 
vast  march,  of  infinite  cavalcades  filing 
off,  and  the  tread  of  innumerable  armies. 
The  morning  was  come  of  a  mighty 
day — a  day  of  crisis  and  of  final  hope 
for  human  nature,  then  suffering  some 
mysterious  eclipse,  and  laboring  in 
some  dread  extremity.  Somewhere,  I 
knew  not  where — somehow,  I  knew  not 
how — by  some  beings,  I  knew  not 
whom — a  battle,  a  strife,  an  agony,  wTas 
conducting — was  evolving  like  a  great 
drama,  or  piece  of  music,  with  which 
my  sympathy  was  the  more  insupport- 
able from  my  confusion  as  to  its  place, 
its  cause,  its  nature,  and  its  possible 
issue.  I  had  the  power,  and  yet  had 
not  the  power,  to  decide  it.  I  had  the 
power,  if  I  could  raise  myself  to  will  it ; 
and  yet  again  I  had  not  the  power,  for 
the  weight  of  twenty  Atlantics  was 
upon  me,  or  the  oppression  of  inexpi- 
able guilt.  '  Deeper  than  ever  plum- 
mit  sounded,'  I  lay  inactive.  Then,  like 
a  chorus,  the  passion  deepened.     Some 


greater  interest  was  at  stake ;  some 
mightier  cause  than  ever  yet  the  sword 
had  pleaded,  or  trumpet  had  pro- 
claimed. Then  came  sudden  alarms ; 
hurryings  to  and  fro  ;  trepidations  of 
innumerable  fugitives.  I  knew  not 
whether  from  the  good  cause  or  the 
bad  ;  darkness  and  lights  ;  tempest  and 
human  faces ;  and,  at  last,  with  the 
sense  that  all  was  lost,  female  forms 
and  the  features  that  were  worth  all 
the  world  to  me,  and  but  a  moment 
allowed — and  clasped  hands,  and  heart- 
breaking partings,  and  then — everlast- 
ing farewells  !  and,  with  a  sigh,  such 
as  the  caves  of  hell  sighed  when  the 
incestuous  mother  uttered  the  abhorred 
name  of  death — everlasting  farewells  ! 
and  again,  and  yet  again  reverberated 
— everlasting  farewells  ! ' 

O  mighty  magician  ! 

In  point  of  style  and  general  method 
of  treating  subjects,  De  Quincey's  great- 
est faults  are  pedantry  and  discursive- 
ness. Of  the  former  we  have  no  defence 
to  make ;  we  think  that,  in  writing 
avowedly  for  the  public,  and  not  for 
any  particular  class,  the  use  of  tech- 
nical terms  merely  because  they  are 
technical,  and  of  learned  terms  merely 
because  they  are  learned,  is  a  positive 
blemish.  But  still  greater  offence  is 
given  to  many  readers  by  the  occasional 
practice  of  discursiveness ;  we  employ 
the  epithet  intentionally,  for  the  habit 
is  by  no  means  so  inveterate  as  many 
seem  to  suppose.  Yet  even  where  it  is 
most  triumphant,  there  is,  nevertheless, 
a  goal  to  be  reached — a  goal  which 
will  finally  be  reached,  despite  inter- 
minable zigzags  and  '  harsh  angles.' 
This  peculiarity  was,  doubtless,  in  a 
great  degree  occasioned  by  the  use  of 
opium.  Opium,  even  amid  the  very 
delirium  of  rapture  it  produces,  nay, 
in  consequence  of  that  delirium,  is  hos- 
tile to  strictly  logical  thought ;  the  ex- 
citation approaches  the  character  of  an 
intuition ;  the  glance,  however  keen 
and  farsighted,  is  not  steady ;  it  is  rest- 
less, fitful,  veering  forever  with  the 
movements  of  an  unnatural  stimulation  ; 
but  when  the  exaltation  has  subsided, 
and  the  dread  reaction  and  nervous 
depression  succeeded,  this  result  is  in- 
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tensified  a  hundred  fold,  and  gradually 
shapes  itself   into   a  confirmed   habit. 

Even  if  the  086  of  opium  was  positively 
beneficial  to  the  intellect,  still  its  dread- 
ful   havoc  with    the  physical  system 

would  far  more  than  outweigh  its  con- 
tributions in  that  direction.  But,  so 
tar  is  that  from  being  the  truth  in  the 
ease,  that  opium,  at  best,  has  only  a 
revealing,  a  disclosing  power ;  it  can- 
not, even  in  the  lowest  sense  of  the 
term,  be  called  a  creative  lower.  Let 
a  man  dream  dreams  as  gorgeous  as 
De  Quincey's,  it  does  not  at  all  follow 
that  he  can  write  like  De  Quincey ;  as 
related  to  literature,  the  grandeur  of 
dreams  depends  absolutely  upon  the 
dreamer's  mastery  of  the  narrative  art, 
which  the  dreaming  faculty  itself  does 
not  either  presuppose  or  bestow.  But, 
over  and  above  all  this,  universal  ex- 
perience has  declared  that  the  use  of 
opium  is  fatally  hostile  to  any  very 
protracted  mental  power.  It  ravages 
the  mind  no  less  fearfully  than  it  does 
the  body — precipitates  both  in  one 
common  ruin  ;  by  it  ordinary  men  are 
speedily  degraded  to  hopeless  impo- 
tence, and  the  most  mighty  shorn  of 
half  their  power  —  a  swift-pursuing 
shadow  closes  suddenly  and  forever 
over  the  transient  gleam  of  unnatural 
splendor.  These  considerations  ac- 
count in  part  for  De  Quincey's  dis- 
cursiveness, but  perhaps  not  wholly. 
Discursiveness  is  not  without  its  beau- 
ties. We  believe  in  logic,  but  still  it 
is  pleasant,  at  times,  to  see  a  writer 
sport  with  his  subject,  to  see  him  gal- 
lop at  will,  unconfined  by  the  ring  cir- 
cle of  strict  severity.  Nor  is  this  all. 
Possibly  the  apparent  discursiveness 
may  be  only  the  preliminary  journey- 
ing by  which  we  are  to  secure  some 
new  and  startling  view  of  the  subject. 
Perhaps  you  may  consider  these  initial 
movements  needlessly  protracted  and 
fatiguing;  but  trust  your  guide  ;  what- 
ever your  private  opinion,  at  the  time, 
may  be,  he  will  never  miss  the  road, 
and  when  at  last  you  are  in  the  proper 
position  for  observation,  the  thrill  of 


unwonted  pleasure  will  swallow  up  all 
memory  of  former  efforts  and  former 
misgivings.  Occasionally  such  is  not 
the  case  ;  for  instance,  in  the  papers  on 
Sir  William  Hamilton.  They  are  three 
in  number.  Nearly  half  of  the  first  is 
taken  up  in  describing  the  difficulties 
under  which  the  writer  suffers  of  com- 
municating with  his  publishers ;  the 
nervous  maladies  that  torment  his  hap- 
piness ;  the  limits  of  time  and  space 
so  narrowly  circumscribed.  The  same 
strain  is  taken  up  in  the  second  paper. 
We  have  short  dissertations  on  the 
deadly  '  hiatus  in  the  harness  wrhich 
should  connect  the  pre-revolutionary 
with  the  post-revolutionary  common- 
wealths of  England  ; '  on  the  adjective 
old,  and  the  aged  noun  cuilation  ;  then 
comes  a  general  belaboring  of  athletes 
and  gymnasts,  at  wThich  point  Sir  Wil- 
liam fairly  emerges  into  view  ;  sudden- 
ly our  author  seems  to  recollect  that 
his  space  is  fast  diminishing,  and  con- 
cludes to  '  take  a  rise  out  of  something 
or  other '  at  once ;  sets  down  Sir  Wil- 
liam as  a  genuine  logician,  and  imme- 
diately commences  the  consideration 
of  several  ancient  wrord  puzzles,  one  of 
wdiich  is  stated  in  a  very  business-like 
manner  :  '  Vermin  in  account  wTith  the 
divine  and  long-legged  Pelides.'  Logic 
is  pretty  uniformly  the  subject  of  the 
third  paper,  and  no  inferior  acquaint- 
ance with  the  topic  is  displayed ;  but 
we  see  very  little  of  Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton in  this  miscellaneous  collection. 
But  unpardonable  wandering  is  of  ex- 
tremely rare  occurrence ;  and,  on  the 
whole,  the  evils  of  discursiveness  are 
altogether  outweighed  by  the  positive 
advantages  and  beauties  to  which  we 
have  referred.  To  this  characteristic 
trait  must  be  added  another — the  dra- 
matic and  cumulative  manner  in  which 
the  subjects  discussed  are  treated. 
That  gives  to  De  Quincey's  style  in- 
creased power  and  increased  beauty  ; 
artistic  symmetry  is  superinduced  upon 
solid  excellence.  This  peculiarity  is 
especially  noticeable  in  narratives  where 
the  element  of  horror  is  central,  as  in 
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'  The  Avenger.'  The  gentle  whisper 
rises,  gradually  and  by  insensible  de- 
grees, to  the  awful  voice  of  the  thun- 
derbolt. The  prelude  is  calm  enough, 
sweet  enough,  but  soon  the  music 
ascends  to  a  fiercer  key  ;  the  plot  dark- 
ens ;  the  crisis  gathers ;  louder  and 
more  tumultuous  waxes  the  fiendish 
tumult,  until  all  lesser  passions  are 
swallowed  up,  and  the  empire  of  a 
blank,  rayless  revenge  is  triumphant ; 
we  are  spellbound  amid  the  successive 
stages  of  the  demoniac  tragedy ;  we 
start  up  convulsively,  as  from  the  hor- 
rors of  nightmare,  at  its  ghastly  catas- 
trophe. But,  over  and  above  all  this, 
in  that  melody,  in  that  music  of  style, 
which  exalts  prose  to  the  dignity  of 
poetry,  De  Quincey  is  absolutely  with- 
out a  rival.  Read  the  '  Confessions,'  or 
the  '  Autobiographic  Sketches,'  or  the 
touching  tribute  to  the  Maid  of  Orleans, 
and  all  doubt  upon  that  point  will  dis- 
appear. Besides,  over  the  surface  of 
his  writings  there  ripples  a  quaint,  ge- 
nial humor,  which  is,  for  the  most  part, 
kept  within  the  limits  of  propriety  by 
an  exquisite  taste.  In  marked  contrast 
to  many  of  our  most  illustrious  writers, 
De  Quincey  always  exhibits  a  profound 
respect  for  Christianity.  Listen  to  his 
indignant  rebuke  of  Kant,  who,  in  his 
work  on  '  Religion  within  the  Limits 
of  Pure  Reason,'  had  expressed  opin- 
ions so  utterly  atheistical  as  to  draw 
forth  severe  menaces  from  the  reigning 
King  of  Prussia,  Frederic  William  the 
Second  :  '  Surely,  gray  hairs  and  irreli- 
gion  make  a  monstrous  union  ;  and  the 
spirit  of  proselytism  carried  into  the 
service  of  infidelity — a  youthful  zeal 
put  forth  by  a  tottering,  decrepid  old 
man,  to  withdraw  from  desponding 
and  suffering  human  nature  its  most 
essential  props,  whether  for  action  or 
suffering,  for  conscience  or  for  hope,  is 
a  spectacle  too  disgusting  to  leave  room 
for  much  sympathy  with  merit  of  an- 
other kind.'  Finally,  we  love  De 
Quincey  for  his  abhorrence  of  all  knav- 
ish or  quackish  men,  and  his  deep  re- 


spect for  human  nature.  We  suspect 
that  but  few  dignitaries  of  the  past  ever 
received  so  sound  a  '  knouting  '  as  did 
that  '  accursed  Jew '  Josephus,  at  his 
hands ;  nor  do  Grotius  and  Dr.  Pan- 
fare  much  better.  He  believes  Josephus 
to  be  a  villain,  Grotius  and  Dr.  Parr 
literary  impostors,  and  he  strips  off  their 
masks  in  a  very  summary  manner.  But 
with  the  trials,  the  struggles,  the  miseries 
of  humanity,  no  man  more  profoundly 
sympathizes  than  Thomas  de  Quincey. 
'  Oftentimes,'  says  he,  sxDeaking  of  the 
daily  police  reports, '  oftentimes  I  stand 
aghast  at  the  revelations  there  made  of 
human  life  and  the  human  heart ;  at  its 
colossal  guilt,  and  its  colossal  misery ; 
at  the  suffering  which  oftentimes  throws 
a  shadow  over  palaces,  and  the  grand- 
eur of  mute  endurance  which  some- 
times glorifies  a  cottage.'  How  touch- 
ing is  his  memorial  of  those  forlorn 
twin  sisters,  who  '  snatched  convulsively 
at  a  loving  smile,  or  loving  gesture, 
from  a  child,  as  at  some  message  of  re- 
membrance from  God ; '  how  tender 
his  tribute  to  '  poor  Pink  ; '  how  affect- 
ing his  devotion  to  unhappy  Ann, 
whom,  in  the  strength  of  his  gratitude, 
he  could  '  pursue  into  the  darkness  of 
a  London  brothel,  or  into  the  deeper 
darkness  of  the  grave  '  ! 

But  we  must  close.  We  have  found 
De  Quincey  a  subtile  philosopher,  a 
mighty  master  of  the  historic  art,  a 
prose  poet  of  unrivalled  splendor.  To 
powers  so  versatile  and  extraordinary, 
combined  with  learning  so  profound, 
and  a  style  of  such  matchless  bril- 
liance, we  believe  that  no  other  writer 
of  the  present  age  can  lay  any  great 
claims.  Still  we  take  our  leave  of  that 
eccentric,  storm-tossed  man  of  genius 
with  feelings  of  profound  regret.  Great 
as  his  contributions  to  literature  are,  he 
might  have  done  vastly  more.  But  ner- 
vous maladies  blasted  his  hopes,  over- 
threw his  colossal  designs,  and  he  ever- 
more drifts  down  the  ages  a  wreck — 
splendid,  brilliant,  the  admiration  of  all 
beholders — but  none  the  less  a  wreck. 
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TART    FIRST. 

Harry  has  crept  to  his  little  bed, 
shivering  with  childish  dread  of  the 
dark.  Ungentle  hands  have  placed 
him  there,  guardians  careless  of  his 
comfort  and  chary  of  kind  words  and 
looks,  and  a  coarse-voiced  girl  lias  said, 
as  she  took  the  light  away,  and  banged 
the  door  behind  her  : 

'  Cry  out  loud,  you  little  imp,  and  I'll 
send  the  black  bears  to  catcli  you.' 

So  Harry  is  choking  down  his  sobs, 
and  crying  silently,  very  silently.  The 
chill  and  melancholy  night  wind,  as  it 
comes  moaning  through,  the  casement 
and  rustling  the  light  leaves  of  the  tall 
poplar  as  they  rest  against  the  window 
panes,  and  the  great  round  tears  as  they 
fall  with  a  dull,  heavy  drop,  drop  on 
his  lonely  pillow,  are  the  only  sounds 
that  break  the  dismal  stillness,  except- 
ing now  and  then,  when  a  great  sob, 
too  mighty  to  be  choked  down,  bursts 
from  the  little,  overcharged  heart.  And 
then  Harry  fancies  he  feels,  through 
the  thin  coverlet  and  torn  night  dress, 
the  huge  black  paws  of  these  same  bears 
grasping  the  tender  round  shoulder, 
blue  with  the  cold,  while  the  little  boy 
lies  there  shivering  and  shuddering  in 
an  agony  of  apprehension.  Darkness 
above  and  around  him,  terrible,  black, 
silent  darkness ;  darkness  which  en- 
wraps and  enfolds  him  and  takes  away 
his  breath,  like  the  heavy,  stifling  folds 
of  a  hideous  black  mantle ;  darkness 
that  the  active  imagination  of  the  timid 
child  peoples  with  phantom  shapes, 
grotesque  and  horrible — forms  made 
unnaturally  visible  by  their  own  light, 
that  mouth  and  leer,  and  stretch  out 
distorted  arms  to  seize  him,  whose  ap- 
palling presence  fills  the  room  from 
floor  to  ceiling,  and  which  eddy  and 
circle  around  him  in  horrid  demon 
dances,  whirling  gradually  nearer  and 
nearer,  until  myriads  of  hideous  faces 


are  thrust  close  to  his  own,  or  grin 
above  him,  while  he  chokes  for  breath 
— forms  that  make  the  cold  sweat  stand 
on  his  baby  forehead,  and  freeze  the 
blood  in  his  veins,  that  he  watches 
night  after  night,  with  his  blue  eyes 
starting  from  their  sockets  and  his  hair 
standing  on  end,  that  make  of  the  des- 
olate nighttime  a  dread  and  a  horror  ! 
And  there  is  no  one  to  kneel  beside  his 
lonely  bed  and  tell  the  frightened  child, 
sick  with  dread,  that  there  are  no  such 
things  as  odious  black  dwarfs,  who 
drag  young  children  off  to  dark  and 
dismal  dungeons  by  the  hair  of  their 
head,  nor  great  giants,  who  grow  al- 
ways bigger  as  you  look  at  them,  and 
who  eat  up,  at  a  mouthful,  little  boys 
who  cry  in  the  dark.  No  tender  mo- 
ther bends  low  with  all  but  divine  com- 
passion to  listen  to  his  little  sorrows,  or 
soothe  his  childish  fears — to  teach  him 
his  simple  prayers,  or  tell  him  sweet 
stories  of  a  little  child  like  himself,  be- 
fore whose  lowly  cradle  wise  men 
bowed  as  at  a  shrine,  and  to  do  whom 
reverence  shining  ones  came  from  a  far- 
distant  country.  There  is  no  one  to 
pillow  his  curly  head  upon  a  loving 
bosom,  and  lull  him  to  sleep  with 
quaint  old  lullabies.  Harry  is  worse 
than  motherless. 

So  on  the  night  in  question,  as  on 
all  other  nights  preceding,  poor  Harry, 
worn  out  with  fright  and  weariness,  is 
dropping  to  sleep  from  sheer  exhaus- 
tion, closing  his  swrollen  eyes  in  troubled 
slumber,  when,  half  unconsciously  turn- 
ing his  curly  head  upon  the  pillow  to 
find  a  dry  place  for  the  wet  cheek  to 
rest  against,  sometliing  bright  and 
shining  makes  long  lines  of  light  in 
the  tears  still  wet  on  Harry's  lashes, 
and  wakes  him  up  again. 

Such  a  bright,  beautiful  star  it  is. 
One  that  has  been  slowly  rising,  climb- 
ing the  blue  outside,  until  it  reaches  a 
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break  in  the  foliage  of  the  tree  before 
the  window,  and  shines  straight  into 
Harry's  eyes.  Something  of  that  strange 
solemnity  that  fills  minds  of  a  maturer 
growth  when  gazing  on  the  starry 
heavens,  hnshes  that  baby's  soul  into 
reverence  as  he  looks  upon  it.  The 
terrible  shapes  melt  away  into  the 
gloom,  he  feels  no  dread  of  the  dark 
now,  and  vaguely  and  gradually  there 
arises  the  first  dim  consciousness  of 
the  deep  spiritual  want  within  him 
— the  first  awakened  desire  of  the 
finite  soul  to  see  and  find  the  Infinite 
Father  and  claim  his  protection.  Frag- 
ments of  childish  hymns,  parts  of  sim- 
ple prayers,  such  poor  and  scattered 
crumbs  of  spiritual  instruction  as  he  has 
gleaned  here  and  there  somehow,  and 
on  which  the  infant  soul  has  been  but 
meagrely  fed,  crowd  in  upon  him. 
Then  come  wondering  thoughts  of  that 
great  good  Being,  that  strange,  unfath- 
omable mystery,  whose  name  is  God, 
Who  lives  up  in  the  blue  somewhere, 
and  yet  is  everywhere.  This  problem 
of  Omnipresence  he  has  pondered  and 
pondered  over,  and  reasoned  upon,  in 
his  childish  fashion,  but  now  it  dawns 
with  a  newer  and  clearer  light  on  Har- 
ry's mind.  God  is  everywhere.  To  his 
awakened  spiritual  perception  this 
holy,  mysterious,  and  invisible  presence 
seems  pervading  the  sky,  the  air,  the 
earth,  filling  and  enfolding  all  things. 
Night  after  night,  as  he  had  lain  there 
sobbing  and  crying  and  thought  him- 
self all  alone  in  the  darkness,  this  great 
good  God  had  been  with  him  all  the 
time,  and  he  had  never  known  it,  never 
felt  it  until  now ;  and,  overwhelmed 
by  the  mighty  thought,  powerfully  felt, 
though  imperfectly  comprehended,  awe- 
struck Harry,  tremulous  with  rever- 
ence, obedient  to  some  childish  fancy 
that  the  name  of  father  is  not  holy 
and  reverent  enough  for  such  a  Being, 
folds  his  tiny  hands,  earnestly  pray- 
ing: 

'  Our  Grandfather  which  art  in  heav- 
en, stay  near  poor  Harry  in  the  dark, 
and  keep  the  bears  away  ! ' 


Is  it  faith  or  fancy,  that  soft,  gentle, 
summery  atmosphere  that  fills  the  room, 
and  makes  the  little,  lonely  heart  thrill 
as  with  the  pleasant  consciousness  of  a 
loving  presence  ?     It  is  real  to  Harry, 
with    his     child's     undoubting    faith. 
Stretching  forth  his  rounded  arms,  and 
clasping  the   dark,  impalpable   air  in 
a  joyous  embrace,  he  nestles  closely  to 
the  wet  pillow  as  if  it  were  a  loving 
bosom,   and  falls   asleep  with  a  smile 
upon  his  lip.     A  childhood  robbed  of 
childish  joys  and  pleasures,  the  little, 
insignificant  trifles  which  form  its  sum 
of  happiness,  denied  the  sympathetic 
love  and  tenderness  which  is  the  life  of 
little  hearts,  deprived  of  the  pleasures 
suited  to  its  state,  yet  too  immature  to 
turn  within  itself  for  comfort  in  its 
need,  its  life  without  and  within  a  dull, 
joyless,  dreary  blank — such  was  poor 
Harry's,  for  a  shadow  dark  and  terrible 
rested  on  his  baby  heart  and  home,  a 
something  that  darkened  and  deepened 
day  by  day,  and  grew  more  and  more 
insupportable  as  the  weary  time  crept 
on.     What  it  was,  and  how  long  it  had 
rested  there  before  he  became  conscious 
of  its  presence,  and  whether  his  miser- 
able home  had  ever  been  free  from  it 
and  ever  been  a  happy  one,  little  Harry 
never  knew.     All  his  brief  life  it  had 
lain  there.     Its  shadow  had  crept  into 
the  violet    eyes    with    the  first    faint 
glimmer  of  intelligence,  and  when  the 
new-born   soul,   mysterious   breath   of 
God,  first  woke  from  its  mystic  dream- 
ing, and  looked  consciously  out  upon 
the  world  into  which  it  had  come,  its 
baleful  presence  crept  into  that  holy 
sanctuary,  and  darkened  what  should 
have  been  cloudless  as  well  as  sinless. 
He  had  drawn  it  in  with  every  breath 
from  the  atmosphere  of  the  little  world 
around  him ;   it  rested  on  all  he  came 
in    contact   with,   and  gradually   and 
sadly  there  arose  in  the  mind  too  im- 
mature to   comprehend  the  cause  and 
the   nature   of  this  desolating  power, 
yet    feeling  vaguely    day   by   day  its 
blighting  effects,  sorrowful  and  earnest 
questionings — questionings  like  the  fol- 
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lowing,  to  which  there  came  back  no 
answer  to  the  little.  Buffering  heart  : 

Why  his  home  (if  home  it  may  be 
called  in  which  the  heart  finds  no  rest- 
ing  place),  the  four  walls  that  enclosed 
the  place  where  he  ate  and  slept,  was 
such  a  dull,  joyless,  lonesome  spot? 
What  that  dark  something  was  that 
shadowed  its  light  and  took  from  it  all 
joy  and  comfort,  causing  every  face 
within  it  to  wear  a  melancholy  or  for- 
bidding aspect  ?  Why  there  was  no 
glad  smile  even  on  his  father's  lips, 
when  he  came  to  seek  the  sad  young 
creatures  that  crept  silently  to  his  knee 
and  looked  wistfully  up  into  the  care- 
worn face ;  and  why,  though  loving 
and  kind,  he  was  always  kind  with 
that  sorrowful  tenderness  which  makes 
sad  hearts  the  sadder  ?  Why  this  crav- 
ing that  lie  feels  within  him,  this  half- 
undefined,  insatiable  longing  for  ma- 
ternal love  and  sympathy  ?  What  had 
sealed  from  the  thirsting  heart  this 
purest  fountain  of  earthly  tenderness  ? 

A  mother's  form  was  present  to  him 
day  by  day,  but  wdiere  was  the  ma- 
ternal heart  of  love  which  should  have 
beat  within  that  bosom  ?  '  Can  a 
mother  forget  her  children  ? '  There  is 
a  fell  and  terrible  destroyer,  which 
murders  peace  in  hearts  and  homes, 
whose  very  breath  is  a  mildewr  and  a 
blight,  in  whose  desolating  track  fol- 
low woe,  want,  and  ruin ;  a  fierce,  insati- 
able appetite,  trebly  cursed,  that  makes 
of  life  a  loathsome  degradation,  and 
fills  dishonored  graves,  blighting  all 
that  is  divine  and  godlike  in  human 
nature,  sealing  the  gushing  fountain 
of  maternal  tenderness,  and  teaching 
even  a  mother's  heart  forgetfulness. 
O  God  !  of  what  punishment  shall  thy 
justice  deem  those  worthy,  who,  by 
cold  neglect,  cruelty,  or  shameful  sla- 
very to  such  a  passion,  shut  out  the 
light,  and  check  the  rich  and  limitless 
expansion  of  all  that  is  divine  in  the 
souls  committed  to  their  charge  ?  Ah  ! 
what  did  it  matter  that  there  were 
,  honorable  titles  affixed  to  the  name  so 
disgraced,  that  in  the  home  thus  blight- 


ed were  all  the  luxuries  and  appliances 
of  wealth,  that  ran;  pictures  hung 
against  its  walls,  earpets  covered  the 
iloors  whose  velvet  surface  mu filed  the 
footfalls,  costly  curtains  shut  out  the 
too  garish  light,  that  servants  were  at 
command,  well  paid  to  take  care  of  the 
neglected  children,  paid  to  care  for  the 
house,  and  all  fine  things  within  it,  and 
— paid  to  keep  its  secrets  !  What  did 
all  this  matter  to  the  miserable  posses- 
sor of  wealth  and  name,  the  disgraced 
husband,  the  heart-broken  father  ?  lie 
could  comprehend  this  woe  in  all  its 
bearings,  could  measure  the  length,  the 
breadth,  the  depth  of  the  curse  that  had 
lighted  upon  him  ?  Homes  there  were 
wdiose  walls  and  floors  were  bare,  whose 
windows  wrere  shaded  by  no  costly  cur- 
tains, but  from  which  happy  faces 
looked  —  lowly  homes,  poor  in  this 
world's  wealth,  but  rich  in  domestic 
peace  and  love ;  and  for  the  blessed 
quiet  of  their  lowly  hearthstones,  he 
would  joyfully  have  bartered  wealth  and 
fame,  and  all  such  dross  as  men  call 
happiness.  And  Harry  saw  them  too. 
The  little,  lonely  heart,  saddened  by  a 
shadow  it  could  not  comprehend,  from 
its  own  gloomy  home  turned  longingly 
to  their  homely  cheerfulness,  as  flowers 
turn  to  the  light. 

One  in  particular  had  attracted  his 
childish  notice.  It  was  just  across  the 
road ;  he  could  see  it  from  the  windowr 
of  the  nursery  where  he  played,  and 
he  used  to  leave  his  play  to  watch  it. 
Such  glimpses  of  a  happy  home  had 
streamed  through  its  opening  portals 
and  fallen  on  the  heart  of  the  little 
solitary  watcher  like  a  benison.  What 
hasty  peeps  he  took  at  its  homely 
brightness  as  the  door  opened  and 
closed,  and  what  long,  long  looks  he 
bestowed  upon  it,  when  it  stood  open 
for  hours  together,  as  it  did  now  in  the 
fine  June  weather  !  It  was  only  a  sim- 
ple cottage.  Too  unpretending  for  hall 
or  entry,  the  little  parlor  opened  into 
the  street,  and  from  the  window  where 
he  stood,  Harry  could  see  straight  into 
it.     There  it  was,  with  its  bright  pa- 
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pered  walls,  and  gay  red  carpet,  its 
deej3  low  window  seat  looking  like  a 
garden,  where  flowers  bloomed  and 
frail  exotics  stretched  forth  their  deli- 
cate leaves  to  bathe  in  the  sunlight  that 
came  streaming  in,  and  cunning  little 
yellow  birds,  in  quaint,  tiny  cages,  sang 
the  long  day  through.  And  there — oh, 
bus}7  fingers !  making  neat  and  bright 
the  little  home — heart  of  love,  shedding 
blessed  sunlight  around  it — there,  so 
busy  and  blithe,  so  happy  and  gay,  sat 
the  presiding  genius  of  the  place,  with 
a  face  so  bright  and  good— just  such  a 
face  as  you  would  expect  to  see  in  such 
a  home  ;  one  that  sad  and  disappointed 
mortals,  meeting  in  the  street,  would 
turn  to  for  a  second  look,  and  bless  it  as 
it  passed  ;  a  face  to  which  childhood 
cleaves  instinctively,  sure  of  ready  sym- 
pathy with  its  little  joys  and  sorrows  ; 
one  that  would  never  be  disfigured  by 
envy  or  malice  ;  never  grow  black  with 
passion,  and  oh !  never,  never  look 
senseless,  idiotic,  and  drivelling,  as  an- 
other face  on  which  he  looked  so  often 
did ;  but  to  Harry's  fancy,  it  was  like 
the  sky  on  a  calm  summer's  day,  always 
pure  and  bright,  and  always  the  same. 
It  was  brighter  and  happier  and  better 
altogether  when,  in  the  fresh  morning 
time,  the  little  lady  went  tripping  by 
on  the  pavement  beneath  the  window 
with  a  small  market  basket  on  her  arm. 
Then  Harry,  clambering  to  the  sill,  and 
leaning  out,  could  see  straight  into  it ; 
and  sometimes  it  happened  that,  at- 
tracted by  that  fixed  gaze  of  earnest 
admiration,  that  happy  face  would  be 
turned  upward,  and  break  into  a  beam- 
ing smile,  as  the  sunny  eyes  met  the 
large,  blue,  mournful  orbs  looking  down 
upon  them.  Then  there  would  be  a 
smile  on  the  lip  and  a  song  in  the  heart 
of  the  little  watcher  for  the  rest  of  the 
day.  Cheering  and  dear  as  that  face 
had  ever  been  to  him  since  he  had  first 
had  the  happiness  of  beholding  it, 
much  as  he  had  watched  and  loved  it, 
it  had  drawn  him  with  a  more  potent 
attraction  still  and  grown  doubly  dear 
of  late. ,  He  had  been  within  the  sacred 


precincts  of  a  true  home ;  he  had 
breathed  that  atmosphere  of  heaven  ; 
he  knew  how  that  small,  snug,  cosey 
room  looked  to  its  inmates  now.  Yes, 
he  had  been  there,  and  his  going  in 
chanced  in  the  following  manner  : 

This  lady,  whose  cheerful  presence 
was  fast  becoming  a  benison  to  Harry, 
had,  among  her  other  bright  posses- 
sions, a  rosy-cheeked,  laughing-eyed, 
frolicsome  mischief,  about  Harry's  age, 
and  he  had  recently  come  from  the 
country  happier,  merrier,  and  fresher 
than  ever,  having  still,  as  it  were, 
about  him  the  fragrant  breath  of  the 
wood-violets,  the  purity  of  the  unvitiat- 
ed  air,  the  freedom  of  the  broad,  green 
fields,  the  fragrant  atmosphere  of  all 
the  delightful  things  with  which  he 
had  been  so  recently  in  contact. 

One  morning,  not  long  after  his  com- 
ing, the  cross  girl  who  put  Harry  to 
bed  at  night,  marshalled  him  and  his 
brother  out  (as  was  her  wont  in  fine 
weather)  for  a  dreary  promenade,  which 
usually  agreeable  exercise  consisted  in 
the  present  instance  in  marching  down 
a  dusty  stone  pavement,  by  a  long,  un- 
broken line  of  brick  buldings,  up  one 
street,  and  down  another  (for  they  al- 
ways wTent  the  same  way),  until  they 
came  to  a  huge,  dreary-looking  school- 
house,  where  they  left  Charley,  and 
came  back  more  drearily  than  they 
went.  Well,  on  this  particular  morn- 
ing, Charley  had  forgotten  his  slate, 
and  he  and  the  girl  returning  to  search 
for  it  left  Harry  at  the  gate  to  await 
their  return.  The  little  urchin,  just  at 
that  precise  moment,  spying  Harry 
solus,  and  impelled  by  the  agreeable 
prospect  of  a  playfellow,  rushed  across 
the  street,  at  the  imminent  danger 
of  being  run  over,  to  scrape  acquaint- 
ance. 

'  Come,  and  play  with  me,'  cried  the 
little  fellow,  bounding  up  to  Harry  in 
all  the  ardor  of  a  glowing  anticipation, 
eagerly  folding  one  thin  hand  in  both 
his  dimpled  ones,  and  flashing  a  whole 
flood  of  sunlight  into  the  sad  young 
eyes  that  so  timidly  met  his  sunny  ones. 
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'Come,  and  play  with  me,  do!  and 
we'll  play  at  hone  and  build  mud 
houses,  and  mall  give  us  lots  of  candy 
and  raisins,  and  a  great  big  doughnut, 
ever  so  big,  as  big  as  my  hands  and 
your  hands,  and  all.  our  hands  put  to- 
gether.1 

•  I  can't,'  said  Harry,  sadly  resigning 
all  thought  of  these  rare  dainties. 
1  Betty'll  scold  so  ! ' 

k  We'll  sit  on  the  bank  under  the 
willow  at  the  back  of  the  house,'  pur- 
sued the  tempter,  folding  the  hand  he 
held  still  tighter  within  his  own, 
'  where  she  can't  see  us  ;  and  when  she 
comes  to  take  you  away,  I'll  bite  her.' 

The  youthful  pleader  had  uncon- 
sciously used  the  most  potent  argu- 
ment possible.  Harry  wavered.  To 
sit  on  a  green  bank  under  a  willow, 
with  such  a  sunny-faced  companion  as 
that,  and  listen  to  the  birds  singing  in 
the  branches,  and  the  rustling  of  the 
leaves — to  look  up  through  the  green, 
and  see  patches  of  blue  sky  through 
breaks  in  the  foliage — and  then,  too,  oh, 
blessed  hope  !  to  see  the  lady  whom  he 
regarded  with  such  enthusiastic  and 
reverent  devotion,  and  to  whose  love 
he  clung  with  all  the  wild  tenacity  of  a 
desolate  heart — to  see  her  smile,  and 
hear  her  sjjeak — to  Mm,  perhaps  ;  all 
this  rose  like  a  glorious  vision  before 
Harry,  and  the  possibility  of  its  realiza- 
tion sent  the  light  to  his  eyes  and  the 
color  to  his  face. 

The  contemplated  walk  in  the  hot, 
dusty  streets,  with  the  cross  Betty — 
(which  tyrannical  young  female,  having 
brought  the  children,  as  it  were,  under 
military  rule,  and  being  a  rigid  disci- 
plinarian, seldom  failed  to  punish  some 
fancied  dereliction  of  duty  by  sundry 
shakes  and  pinches  as  they  went  along) 
— this  prospect,  placed  beside  the 
bright,  cool  picture  his  fancy  had  con- 
jured up,  seemed  more  unendurable 
than  ever.  With  one  quick  glance  to- 
ward the  house,  to  see  if  that  ogre, 
having  in  custody  that  form  a  little 
taller  and  face  a  little  older  and  sad- 
der than  his  own,  was  making  her  ap- 


pearance, Harry,  seized  by  an  irresisti- 
ble impulse,  and  still  holding  last  the 
chubby  hand  that  had  taken  his  so 
confidingly,  bounded  from  the  pave- 
ment, dashed  across  the  road,  and  both 
dashed  through  the  garden  and  into 
the  cosey  parlor  in  a  trice,  panting  like 
young  racehorses.  And  there,  in  the 
brightest  sj)ot  of  the  snug,  bright  room, 
by  that  bower  of  a  window,  sat  the 
sunny-faced  lady  whom  Harry's  child- 
ish imagination  had  exalted  into  a  su- 
perior being.  Abashed  at  having  so 
rudely  rushed  into  that  revered  pres- 
ence, Harry  stood  shyly  by  the  door, 
trembling  with  embarrassment,  while 
his  more  active  companion,  releasing 
his  hand,  bounded  across  the  room, 
and,  clambering  up  into  his  mother's 
lap  and  putting  his  arms  around  her 
neck  and  his  rosebud  of  a  mouth  close 
to  her  ear,  commenced  a  whispered  ex- 
planation. 

There  was  something  strangely  at- 
tractive in  that  mother's  face,  as  she 
pushed  back  the  clustering  hair,  after 
smilingly  listening  to  the  story,  and 
pressed  a  fervent  kiss  upon  that  baby 
brow—  a  look  which  had  never  been 
on  any  face  for  him,  but  which  he  had 
dreamed  of  at  night,  and  longed  for  by 
day,  with  a  strange,  undefined,  half- 
conscious  longing.  It  was  as  if  he 
had  found  something  he  had  been 
blindly  searching,  something  for  which 
the  solitary  heart  had  vaguely  felt  an 
ever-present  need ;  and  the  timid  child, 
forgetting  his  timidity,  his  awe  of  the 
presence  into  which  he  had  come — for- 
getting all  but  his  heart's  great  need — 
in  a  burst  of  pathetic  longing,  more  sor- 
rowful than  tears,  cried  : 

'  Give  me  a  kiss,  too,  just  one  ! ' 
He  was  across  the  room  and  in  her 
arms  in  a  moment.  Blessings  on  the 
true  mother's  heart !  it  gave  not  one 
kiss,  but  a  dozen.  Ah !  feeling  the 
blessing  of  those  tears  upon  his  head, 
pressed  close  against  the  breast  throb- 
bing with  pure  maternal  sympathy,  his 
own  starved  heart  eagerly  drinking 
from    that    overflowing  fountain,   the 
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word  mother  rose  naturally  to  his  lips 
then. — Alas  for  her  from  whom  alone 
that  beating  heart,  throbbing  with  a 
new  delight,  should  have  received  that 
revelation !  Alas  for  the  heart  thus 
robbed  of  its  lawful  heritage,  to  whom 
the  highest  and  holiest  of  earth's  affec- 
tion had  manifested  itself  but  as  a  brut- 
ish instinct,  which,  in  fits  of  maudlin 
tenderness,  could  fold  the  little  form  in 
a  loathsome  embrace,  and  smother  the 
pure  breath  with  drunken  kisses  !  No 
other  love,  however  high  and  pure  it 
may  be,  can  atone  to  the  wronged  heart 
that  has  been  cruelly  robbed  of  this. 

In  this  new-found  joy  all  heavy  sor- 
rows were  forgotten.  Pressed  close 
against  that  sympathetic  bosom,  he  was 
happy  noio,  happier  than  he  had  ever 
been  before  ;  and  when  at  last  she  wiped 
her  tears  away,  and,  lifting  the  hand 
on  which  his  grateful  tears  were  falling 
(for  Harry  cried  too),  and  smilingly  up 
turning  the  tear-wet  face  to  meet  her 
own,  that  face  was  so  changed  by  joy 
that  she  hardly  knew  it,  and  Harry  won- 
dered why  it  was  that  she  laughed  and 
cried  together  when  she  looked  at  it, 
and  kissed  him  over  and  over  again  more 
times  than  he  could  count.  Laughing 
and  chatting  gayly  until  she  saw  her 
own  smiles  reflected  on  the  little,  sor- 
rowful features,  she,  with  a  tender 
mother's  care,  bathed  the  flushed  face, 
combed  out  the  bright  silky  hair, 
smoothed  and  arranged  the  rumpled 
dress,  and,  taking  the  small  hand,  went 
out  to  the  garden  gate  to  meet  the  ex- 
pedition sent  in  search  of  Harry. 

Now  this  was  his  red-letter  day. 
Harry  was  in  luck.  Therefore  it  was 
not  one  of  the  many  servants  of  the 
establishment,  or  any  straggling  ac- 
quaintance that  had  joined  in  the 
search.  Luckily,  it  was  not  one  of 
these,  or  the  cross  Betty,  who  first 
espied  Harry  and  the  lady  :  otherwise 
he  would  have  been  borne  away  from 
his  friend  and  his  recently  discovered 
Eden  in  triumph,  in  spite  of  all  cries 
and  protestations.  It  was  Harry's  own 
papa ;  and  it  did  not  take  many  words, 


when  the  bright-faced  lady  was  the 
pleader  (backed  by  that  little  face, 
with  that  strange  flush  of  joy  upon  it, 
that  spoke  more  eloquently  to  the 
father's  heart  than  any  words  could 
have  done),  to  induce  that  gentleman 
to  allow  Harry  to  remain  where  he  was 
all  day ;  likewise  to  extort  a  promise 
that  he  might  come  to  see  the  lady 
whenever  and  as  often  as  she  chose  to 
trouble  herself  with  the  care  of  him : 
and  this  being  nicely  arranged,  Harry's 
papa  went  his  way  and  they  went  theirs. 
And  Harry  did  that  day  what  is  sel- 
dom done  in  this  world  of  disappoint- 
ment— more  than  realized  his  anticipa- 
tions. He  sat  on  the  bank  and  heard 
the  birds  sing ;  he  played  at  horse  until 
he  was  tired ;  and  though  he  did  not 
build  mud  houses,  he  ate  sugar  ones, 
which  was,  in  every  respect,  a  vast  im- 
provement on  the  original  design  ;  and, 
what  was  more  than  all,  his  little  play- 
fellow, whose  temper  was  as  sunny  as 
his  face,  never  gave  him  a  cross  word 
or  look  the  whole  day  through.  They 
had  supper,  when  the  time  came,  under 
the  rustling  leaves  of  a  huge  green 
tree ;  and  there  were  raisins  and  nuts 
and  candy,  cakes  grotesquely  cut  and 
twisted  into  every  conceivable  shape, 
and  every  imaginable  dainty.  All 
through  that  memorable  day,  Harry 
was  the  happiest  of  the  happy.  Other 
days  succeeded  this  that  were  but  a 
thought  less  bright.  A  time  had  come 
when  the  rough  path  seemed  smooth 
to  the  little  pilgrim's  feet,  and  flowers 
sprang  up  by  the  lonely  wayside,  and 
golden  sunlight  fell  through  the  rifted 
clouds  and  crowned  the  little  head 
with  its  blessing,  and  light  and  warmth 
crept  into  the  chilled  and  desolate  life, 
and  made  existence  beautiful  :  a  brief 
and  joyful  time,  on  which  was  written, 
as  on  all  bright  things  of  earth,  those 
words  of  mournfulness  unutterable : 
'  Passing  away  ! ' 

PART  SECOND. 

It  is  that  hour  of  day's  decline  when 
the  turbulent  roar  from  the  city's  busy 
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mart  is  hushed  into  a  lazy  hum,  when 
a  peaceful,  quiet  calm  breathes  through 

the  atmosphere  and  Bottles  OH  the  noisy 
earth,  ;is  if  all  things  were  hushed  into 
tranquil  silence  at  thought  of  the  com- 
ing twilight's  holy  hour.  The  sun's 
red,  slanting  rays  fall  on  the  dusty 
pavement  in  front  of  that  gloomy,  state- 
ly mansion  which  Harry  calls  his  home, 
enter  a  richly  furnished  room  where 
the  blinds  are  thrown  open  and  the 
curtains  looped  back,  and  with  their 
fervent  glow  rest  compassionately  upon 
a  drooping  female  figure,  upon  a  bent 
head  bowed  in  shame,  a  head  still 
young,  whose  wealth  of  rich  black 
tresses  j;>assion  and  remorse  have  al- 
ready marked  with  gray.  Sin-stricken, 
woe-stricken,  and  remorseful,  feeling 
how  inefficient  is  even  her  mother's 
love,  how  powerless  every  earthly  con- 
sideration to  hold  her  back  from  ruin ; 
stretching  out  palsied  hands  to  Heaven 
for  help  ;  racked  by  the  fierce  fires  of 
repentance,  her  tortured  soul  corroded 
by  remorse,  she  mourns  passionately 
but  unavailingly. 

Oh  !  there  are  hours  like  this  in  the 
hidden  history  of  every  fallen  and  de- 
graded son  of  Adam,  wThen  the  scales 
are  removed  from  the  spiritual  eyes, 
and  the  sin-stained  soul  shiveringly  be- 
holds the  depth  to  wrhich  it  has  fallen, 
and  shrinks  back  appalled  at  the  sight ; 
when  the  demon  has  departed  for  a 
season,  and  evil  thoughts  and  evil  influ- 
ences are  cast  out,  and,  feeling  their 
power  returning  with  repentance,  angels 
come  to  minister  unto  the  sorrowing 
one.  Gentle  guardians  are  there,  who 
have  watched  it  all  its  life  through, 
striven  with  all  the  means  that  lie  with- 
in the  grasp  of  a  spirit's  power  to  stay 
it  on  its  downward  course  and  bring 
the  lost  soul  back.  Ah  !  '  Love's  labor 
lost.'  Ineffectual  these  oft-repeated 
efforts  may  be,  ineffectual  through  all 
time  they  doubtless  will  be ;  but  who 
shall  say  in  the  '  land  of  the  undying ' 
that  the  work  of  ministering  love  shall 
not  continue  ?  What  man  is  that,  that 
in  an  hour  like  this  can  look  upon  his 


brother,  prostrate  in  spirit,  racked  with 
remorse,  no  matter  how  vile  and  pol 
luted,  and  can  say  anguish  like  this 
shall  In1  that  soul's  undying  portion  in 
the  long  hereafter;  that  God's  justice 
requires  infinite  punishment  for  a  finite 
crime  ;  that,  when  freed  from  its  earthly 
body,  the  ears  of  the  All-Compassion- 
ate shut  out  that  soul's  despairing  cry 
for  pardon  ?  Who  shall  limit  infinite 
mercy  ?  Who  shall  set  bounds  to  Di- 
vine compassion,  or  think  that,  toiling 
painfully  and  slowly  up  the  endless 
heights  of  progression,  there  shall  not  be 
a  time  away  onward  in  the  solemn  future, 
hidden  in  the  dim  mists  of  ages  yet  to 
come,  when  that  soul  shall  be  cleansed 
from  its  pollution,  freed  from  its  mourn 
ing,  sin  entirely  cast  out,  and  God  shall 
be  all  and  in  all  ? 

The  light  breeze,  as  it  sways  the  loose 
heavy  tresses,  wafts  to  her  ear  a  strain 
of  distant  music.  All  the  drowsy  after- 
noon it  has  been  playing,  lost  almost 
entirely  at  first  in  the  busy  hum  of  the 
streets  and  in  the  long  lull  of  the  lazy 
wind — a  strain  only  caught  at  rare  in- 
tervals when  the  breeze  is  strong 
enough  to  bear  it  to  her.  It  has  been 
slowly  approaching  as  the  hours  creep 
on,  advancing  a  few  steps  at  a  time. 
Ballads  and  simple  ditties,  dances. 
wraltzes,  grand  old  marches  !  with  that 
unaccountable  attraction  for  trifles 
which  the  mind  often  experiences  in  its 
hours  of  suffering,  mechanically,  one 
after  another,  she  has  traced  them  all. 
Now  the  varied  tones  cease  to  pervade 
the  atmosphere,  and  there  is  a  long 
resting  pause.  When  the  music  begins 
again,  it  is  on  the  pavement,  almost 
beneath  the  window,  and  the  old  mu- 
sician, perhaps  unconsciously  WTought 
upon  by  the  silent  influence  of  the  hour, 
has  merged  from  the  gay  to  the  pa- 
thetic, and  plays  only  sad  little  pieces 
in  the  minor  key.  Presently  from  the 
multitude  of  sweet  sounds  there  arises 
on  the  air  a  song  lower  and  sadder  than 
the  others — a  strange,  pathetic  melody, 
falling  on  the  ear  like  a  low,  plaintive 
wail,  broken  by  keen  throbs  of  agony  : 
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her  whole  nature  beats  in  responsive 
echo.  O  God !  gone  so  far  down  the 
dreary  road  which  has  darkly  led  her 
from  that  time  of  purity  and  peace 
tvheii  that  song  was  nightly  sung  to 
her ;  after  so  many  weary  years  of  sin 
and  suffering,  to  hear  those  notes  again  ! 
It  is  but  a  simple  thing  which  has  the 
power  so  to  move  her,  a  mere  nothing  ; 
half  dirge,  half  hymn,  familiar  to  her 
long-forgotten  childhood,  once  sung  by 
her  mother  as  a  cradle  song !  With 
her  wretched  face  buried  in  her  hands, 
she  hears  it,  and  clearly  the  past  rises 
before  her :  her  childhood  in  its  inno- 
cence ;  her  girlhood  in  its  purity  ;  her 
womanhood,  her  motherhood  in  its 
degradation  !  All  the  holier  part  of 
what  was  once  herself;  all  that  was  true 
and  noble,  womanly  and  pure,  from 
the  deep  waters  of  oblivion  to  which 
that  damning  appetite  has  consigned 
them,  rise  to  haunt  her  now,  pale,  wan, 
and  spectre-like.  Oh !  to  sit  down, 
side  by  side  with  her  former  self ;  to 
see  herself  as  she  used  to  be  before  the 
tempter  crept  into  the  Eden  of  her 
heart ;  to  look  despairingly  up  to  the 
height  whence  she  had  fallen,  so  wreck- 
ed in  moral  strength  that  she  had  not 
the  power  to  retrace  a  single  step  ! 
Peace  departed,  virtue  lost,  health  un- 
dermined, affection  squandered,  ruth- 
lessly murdering  the  peace  of  one 
whose  life  through  all  the  time  of  its 
sad  earth-sojourning  is  linked  with 
hers ;  cursing  the  home  she  should 
have  blessed  and  brightened,  making 
of  that  fair  garden,  wherein  sweet  do- 
mestic graces  should  have  bloomed  and 
blossomed  as  the  rose,  but  a  desolate 
and  barren  waste,  knowing  that  hearts, 
little  hearts,  that  had  drawn  their  life- 
beat  from  her  own,  had  starved  and 
sickened  for  the  love  which  is  their 
rightful  food ;  —with  senses  bleared 
and  deadened,  she  had  heard  them 
piteously  wailing  but  for  a  morsel  of 
that  bread  of  life  without  which  even 
the  footsteps  of  the  self-reliant,  the 
strong  and  brave  of  heart,  faint  and 
falter  by  the  way,  and  she  had  cruelly 


denied  them  that  precious  nutriment ; 
she  had  given  them  life,  but  had  robbed 
them  of  all  that  makes  life  endurable. 
Life's  duties  unfulfilled,  life's  high  and 
holy  aims  trampled  under  the  foot  of 
sensual  indulgence,  living  to  blight  in- 
stead of  to  bless !  O  woman,  wife, 
and  mother,  thy  life  when  lived  aright 
a  crucifixion  of  the  flesh,  a  sublime 
self-sacrifice — not  for  thee  the  pleasures 
of  sense  and  time,  not  for  thee  may 
peal  earth's  songs  of  triumph  !  Fainting 
oft  beneath  the  burden  of  the  cross,  we 
trace  thy  way  by  bloody  footprints, 
suffering  as  a  saint ; — falling  from  thy 
estate,  how  terrible  will  be  thy  retribu- 
tion as  a  sinner ! 

Hark !  There  is  the  patter  of  little 
feet  ascending  the  staircase,  coming 
down  the  long  upper  hall.  To  the  re- 
pentant mother's  ears  what  music  so 
sweet  as  that  ?  She  listens  breath- 
lessly. Was  it  thought  of  her  that  had 
impelled  them  thither  ?  Would  they 
approach  her  room  ?  Since  she  had 
grown  more  and  more  repulsive  day 
by  day,  since  those  fits  of  drunken 
passion  had  become  a  thing  of  fearful 
frequency,  and  those  little  ones  had 
suffered  from  their  violence,  and 
learned  to  fear  her,  they  had  come  but 
seldom — never  alone  ;  but  they  are  ap- 
proaching now,  shyly,  hesitatingly,  as 
if  afraid  to  come,  but  still  approaching 
— pausing  at  the  very  threshold.  The 
burning  tears  force  their  way  through 
the  clenched  fingers — the  sound  of  the 
little  feet  has  given  her  power  to  pray. 
Though  angels  fail  in  the  work  of  re- 
demption, there  may  yet  be  power  in 
the  little  hands  to  hold  her  back.  She 
does  not  rise  to  open  the  door,  but  sits 
choking  down  her  sobs,  and  listening 
to  the  turning,  twisting,  shaking  of  the 
door  knob,  to  a  dozen  failures  in  un- 
skilful attempts  to  enter,  every  move- 
ment of  the  little  hand  sending  a 
strange  thrill  of  mingled  pain  and 
pleasure  through  the  overburdened 
heart. 

It  opens  at  last,  and  Harry  stands 
upon  the  threshold,  looking  timidly  in. 
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Ah  !  no  maudlin  Borrow,  no  senseless, 
idiotic  mirth,  no  disgusting  stupor  dis- 
figures the  fact'  on  which  he  gazes.  Its 
depth  of  hopeless,  despairing  tender- 
ness, so  eloquently  accompanied  by  the 
pathetic  movement  of  the  outstretched 
hands,  almost  frightens  him  by  its  in- 
tensity;  hut,  in  obedience  to  the  mo- 
tion, he  comes  forward,  half- fearfully 
proffering  the  flower  he  holds  in  his 
hand. 

1 A  flower  sent  to  her  by  a  lady 
who  was  so  kind,'  he  tremblingly  ex- 
plains, '  one  that  he  loves  so  dearly  ! ' 

It  is  the  lily,  the  emblem  of  purity. 
She  takes  it  from  him,  lays  it  on  the 
table  behind  her,  out  of  sight,  a  sullen 
glow  of  resentment  at  the  gift  mingling 
with  the  sorrow  of  her  face  as  she  does 
so.  What  mother  had  fathomed  her 
shameful  secret,  and  dared  to  send  her 
child  to  her  with  a  gift  like  that  ?  Some 
one  that  is  fast  gaining  the  place  she 
should  have  occupied  in  his  heart ! 
One  that  is  fast  winning  away  from  her 
the  love  she  so  much  needs  to  aid  her 
in  the  desired  reformation.  She  notes 
how  the  little  face  softens  and  bright- 
ens when  he  speaks  of  her,  and  a  sharp 
pang  of  jealousy  shoots  through,  her 
heart.  The  fact  that  she  has  never 
sought  to  win  that  heart  to  herself  by 
kindness,  that  she  has  forfeited  her 
child's  respect,  and  never  deserved  its 
love,  only  increases  her  resentment  and 
adds  poignancy  to  the  pang.  She  feels 
the  slight  form  start  and  shiver  with  a 
strange,  fearful  repulsion  as  she  places 
it  on  her  lap.  Would  the  strong  nat- 
ural affection  nature  had  implanted 
there,  so  cruelly  crushed  out,  now  near- 
ly if  not  quite  dead,  arise  anew  to  life, 
and  grow  stronger  than  this  repulsion  ? 
That  is  the  question  to  be  answered 
now.  Ah  !  if  there  were  but  a  spark 
remaining,  were  it  only  a  poor,  feeble, 
smouldering  flame,  it  would  have  the 
power,  she  felt,  to  light  her  to  higher 
and  better  things.  With  a  thrill  of 
pure  maternal  love,  a  stranger  to  her 
heart,  whose  holiest  impulses,  dead- 
ened by  reckless  indulgence,  have  de- 


generated into  instincts,  she  folds  the 
little  form  closer  to  her,  in  spite  of  its 
shuddering,  and,  looking  into  the 
upturned  face  (O  mother,  miserably 
blind),  reads  understandingly  for  the 
first  time  the  hunger  of  heart  so  legibly 
written  on  every  speaking  feature. 
With  the  sharp  arrow  of  conviction 
that  pierces  her  soul  at  the  sight,  comes 
a  voice  appealing  to  its  inmost  recesses, 
a  voice  speaking  those  words  spoken 
by  the  great  heart  of  Divine  Compas- 
sion, eighteen  hundred  years  ago  ;  those 
wTords  of  tenderest  pleading :  '  Feed  my 
lambs  !  '  How  had  she  fed  those  com- 
mitted to  her  charge  ?  The  wan,  thin, 
sorrowful  face,  the  little  heart  finding 
no  joy  in  life,  grown  weary  before  its 
time,  best  answer  that  question.  Aid- 
ed by  her  aroused  spiritual  perceptions, 
she  reads  now  all  too  truthfully  the  sad, 
sad  record  of  the  heart-breaking  loneli- 
ness of  the  life  she  has  made  desolate  ; 
and,  pressing  the  wronged  heart  close 
against  her  own,  the  keen  remorse  of 
her  soul  bursts  forth  in  a  low  moan  of 
irrepressible  anguish : 

'  Oh,  my  child  !  my  little,  little,  little 
child  ! ' 

Studying  the  face  bent  over  him  as 
children  learn  to  study  the  faces  of 
those  whom  they  have  reason  to  fear, 
wdiose  kindness  is  at  best  capricious, 
and  finding  nothing  but  sorrow  and 
tenderness  in  it,  he  began  to  fear  it 
less :  thankful  even  for  a  brief  season 
of  kindness,  the  solitary  child  laid  the 
pale  cheek  close  against  his  mother's, 
and  twined  the  thin  arms  about  her 
neck.  It  was  a  strange  and  blissful 
sensation  for  that  mother  to  feel  them 
clinging  there.  In  her  softened  mood 
it  made  the  tears  fall  hot  and  fast,  to 
think  how  strange  it  was. 

'  What  made  Harry  think  of  coming 
to  see  ma  to-day  ? '  she  said  at  last, 
brushing  them  hurriedly  away. 

'  A  lady  gave  me  that  flower,  mamma, 
and  told  me  to  bring  it  to  you.' 

A  pause  and  a  closer  pressure — then 
she  questioned  nervously  : 

'What   lady   is   it,  Harry?     Where 
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does  she  live  ?    How  came  you  to  know  comb  my  hair,  and  I  looked  in  and  saw 

her,  darling  ? '  what  a  face  I  had,  I  cried   and  cried. 

Harry  hesitated.  He  noticed  the  Then  the  mothers  would  smile  and 
dark  shadow  that  swept  across  her  face  look  pleased  whenever  their  little  boys 
at  every  reference  to  his  new-found  spoke  to  them,  and  seemed  to  love  them 
friend,  and,  with  a  child's  intuitive  per-  so  much,  that  I  wanted  them  to  love  me 
ception,  he  saw  the  subject  gave  her  too  ;  and  I  used  to  throw  little  things 
pain.  Striving  with  ready  tact  to  draw  out  of  the  window  sometimes,  so  that 
her  attention  from  it  to  himself,  he  they  would  look  up  and  smile  at  me.' 
went  back  to  the  beginning,  to  give  her  Ah  !  the  young,  tender  heart,  living, 
a  sort  of  history  of  how  he  came  to  as  yet,  only  by  the  affections,  that  re- 
form the  acquaintance.  quired  such  a  wealth  of  love  to  fill  it ! 

'  Mamma,'  he  said  timidly,  twining  The  little  outcast  heart  depending  on 

his  arms  still  closer  around  her  neck,  casual  passers  by  for  a  stray  word  or 

and  speaking  in  a  slow,  hesitating  way,  look  of  comfort,  striving  to  feed  itself 

as  if  he  feared  that  this  would  give  her  on    such    poor,  miserable    crumbs    as 

pain  also,  '  our  house,  you  know,  is  a  these  !     It  made  the  mother's  face  grow 

very  lonesome  place.     Oh,  so  very  lone-  white  with  anguish  to  think  of  that. 

some  ! — just  like  a  day  when  the  sun  '  Well,  about  just  such  a  time  every 

won't  shine,  and  the  rain  comes  dark  morning,  when   Charley  had   gone  to 

and  slow.   Well,  ma,  it  was  always  bad  school,  and  I   sat  by  the   window   as 

enough,  but  when  Charley  went  away  lonesome  as  lonesome  could  be,  on  the 

to  school,  and  you  stayed  up  here  more  sidewalk  under  the  window  there  al- 

than  ever,  and  Betty  got  crosser  than  ways  came  a  lady  who  was  kinder  to 

ever,  you  can't  think  how  lonesome  it  me  than  the   other  ladies,  who  always 

was  !     Pa  used  to  bring  me  playthings  looked  up  and  smiled.     Such  a  beauti- 

at  first,  but  I  felt  so  bad  I  couldn't  play  ful  lady,  ma,  with  a  face  as   kind   as 

with  them.     I  felt*  all  the  time  as  if  I  pa's,  and  a  great  deal  more  smiling ; 

wanted  something,  and,'  glancing  pit-  you'd  love  her  if  you  saw  her  ;  I  know 

eously  up  into  his    mother's  face,  and  you  would — you  couldn't  help  it.    And 

laying  his  little  hand  upon  his  heart, '  as  ma,'  and  here  Harry's  enthusiasm  died 

if  I  was  so  hungry  here.     Well,  I  used  out,  and  his  voice  took  a  sadder  tone, 

to  climb  up  at  the  window  and  watch  '  she's  got  a  little  boy,  just  about  as 

the  people  going  by,  and  wonder  and  big  as  I  am,  and  she  always  takes  him 

wonder  what  the  matter  was.'   He  wait-  with  her  when  she  goes  out,  just  like 

ed  as  if  half  expecting  an  answer  ;  but  the  other  ladies.     And — and  ma  ' — the 

a  stifled  sob  was  the  only  reply.    '  Look-  low  voice  had  a  frightened  tone  in  it, 

ing  out  the  window  and  seeing  other  as  if  the  little  one  feared  he  was  ven- 

people,  I  found  out  after  a  while  that  turing  too  far. 

we  were  different  from  everybody  else.  '  Yes,  Harry.' 

Other  mothers  who  had  little  boys  like  '  I  thought — that — that — ' 

me,  always  took  their  little  boys  with  '  What,  darling  ? ' 

them  when  they  went  to  walk.    All  the  '  That  if  you  would  go  out  to  walk 

sunshiny  days  they  went  walking  up  and  yourself  sometimes,  and  take  us  with 

down — walking  up  and  down ;  and  the  you,  Charley  and  me,  that  we  shouldn't 

mothers  were  not  cross  like  Betty,  and  be   so   different   from   everybody   else, 

the  little  boys  were  not  lonesome  like  and  it  wouldn't  be  quite  so  lonesome 

me,  but  had  such  red,  chubby  cheeks,  here.'  • 

and  looked  happy  'most  all  the  time.  A  long  pause  followed — a  frightened 

The  first  day  I  found  this  out,  when  pause    on    Harry's    part.      Venturing, 

Betty  took  me  away  from  the  window,  after  a  little  while,  to  look  into  his 

and  stood   me  up  before  the  glass  to  mother's  face,  its  sadness,  unmixed  with 
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anger    reassured    him,    and     lie    pro- 
ceeded : 

1  That  was  the  lady  who  sent  you  the 
flower.  She  lives  in  a  little  white  house 
just  across  the  road.  One  day,  when 
Betty  took  me  out  for  a  walk,  I  ran 
away  and  went  there  ;  and  I  have  been 
there  a  good  many  times  since.  It's  a 
little  house,  ma,  a  very  little  house. 
There  are  no  bright  pictures  or  beauti- 
ful carpets  in  it ;  but  they  are  never 
lonesome  there.  She  is  as  kind  to  her 
little  boy  every  day  as  you  are  to  me 
now.  It's  a  long  time,  ma,  since  you 
kissed  me  and  held  me  on  your  lap, 
and  acted  as  if  you  loved  me  !  Oh, 
mamma  ! '  He  laid  the  pale  cheek,  wet 
with  grateful  tears,  close  against  her 
own.  '  'WTiy  a'n't  you  good  to  me  al- 
ways ?  I  love  you  now,  but  I  don't  love 
you  always ;  I  ccui't  love  you  always, 
ma.  That  day  when  you  frightened 
me  so,  when  you  pulled  my  hair,  threw 
me  down  on  the  floor,  and  whipped  me 
till  the  blood  ran,  I  didn't  like  you  for 
a  long  time  then,  you  hurt  me  so.' 

The  grief  of  the  wretched  mother 
burst  forth  anew  in  sobs  and  tears. 

'  Oh,  Harry  !  oh,  my  poor,  poor  child  ! 
Did  ma  do  that  ? ' 

4  Don't  cry,  ma,  oh,  don't  cry ;  I 
don't  think  you  meant  to  do  it.  There 
is  something  that  changes  you,  that 
makes  you  cross  and  strange.  And 
ma ' — the  timid  voice  sank  away  to  a 
low,  frightened  whisper,  broken  and 
tremulous  with  tears. 

'  Yes,  dearest.' 

'  You  won't  be  angry,  dear  mamma  ? ' 

'  ISTo,  love,  no.' 

He  hid  his  face  on  her  shoulder,  sob- 
bing : 

1  It's  something  that  you  drink. 
They  never  have  it  there,  in  that  little 
house,'  pursued  Harry  in  a  voice  choked 
with  rushing  tears.  '  They  never  have 
it  anywhere  where  they  are  happy. 
Oh,  mamma !  if  you'd  only  send  it 
away,  if  you'd  throw  it  away,  if  you 
would  put  it  out  of  sight ;  oh,  my  dear, 
dear  mamma,  if  you  would  never  look 
at  it,  never  taste  it,  never,  never  drink 
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it  any  more  ! '  In  the  energy  of  his 
supplication  he  twined  the  little  arms 
still  closer  ami  closer  about  her  neck — 
his  tears  fell  like  rain  upon  her  bosom. 
That  baby  face,  eloquent  with  entreaty 
and  wet  with  tears  !  She  could  not 
bear  to  see  it.  Crimson  with  shame, 
she  hid  her  own  in  her  outstretched 
hands.  '  She  never  drinks  it.  I've 
watched  her ;  she  drinks  coffee  some- 
times, water  sometimes,  tea  'most  al- 
ways. Ma,  if  you  must  drink  some- 
thing, why  wouldn't  tea  do  just  as 
well  ? ' 

She  folded  her  arms  about  the  little 
form,  and  clasped  it  to  her  bosom.  Her 
face  was  lighted  with  a  high  resolve, 
the  heart  against  which  her  child's  was 
pressed  was  throbbing  with  a  lofty  im- 
pulse. 

'  It  would,  my  darling,  it  would ; 
with  God's  help,  it  shall.  Here  in  His 
holy  presence,  I  solemnly  promise,  if 
there  is  any  strength  in  good  resolu- 
tions, if  there  is  any  power  of  good  left 
within  me,  if  God  will  not  utterly  for- 
sake one  who  has  so  long  forsaken  her 
better  nature,  never,  never,  from  this 
time,  henceforth  and  forever,  to  touch, 
taste,  or  look  upon  the  accursed  thing.' 

That  night,  at  the  foot  of  the  tall 
poplar,  the  flickering  sunlight  falling 
through  the  leaves  on  his  head,  making 
the  brown  hair  golden  where  it  fell, 
Harry  sat  watching  the  coming  of  his 
brother.  He  had  not  long  to  wait ;  in 
a  little  while  the  red,  slanting  rays  fell 
on  that  other  head  of  darker  brown. 
The  well-known  form  appeared  at  the 
gateway,  and  Harry  went  bounding 
down  the  gravel  walk  to  meet  him. 

'  Ma  wants  to  see  you,'  panted  the 
little  brother.  '  She  wanted  you  to 
come  uj)  to  her  room  as  soon  as  ever 
you  got  home.  She  sent  me  to  tell 
you  so.' 

The  message  was  such  an  unusual 
one,  he  was  so  flushed  and  excited,  so 
proud  to  give  it,  and  the  look  of  joy 
shining  in  the  pale  face  was  such  a 
stranger  to  it,  that  the  great  brown  eyes 
of  the  elder  brother  opened  wide   in 
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silent  wonder,  and  the  excited  Harry- 
had  caught  him  by  both  hands,  and 
was  dragging  him  by  main  force  toward 
the  house  before  he  had  recovered  from 
his  astonishment  sufficiently  to  speak. 

'  I  don't  want  to  go,'  cried  the  un- 
willing Charley,  ruefully  drawing  back. 
'  I  don't  want  to  go,  Harry.  Why  does 
she  want  to  see  me  ?  What  makes  her 
want  to  see  me  ?  I  a'n't  done  nothing 
to  be  whipped  for  ! ' 

'  Oh  !  it  isn't  that]  returned  the  little 
fellow  eagerly.  '  We  a'n't  going  to  be 
whipped  any  more,  unless  we're  real 
naughty,  and  then  not  very  hard  ;  and 
ma  is  going  to  send  Betty  away,  and 
we  a'n't  going  to  be  scolded  any  more ; 
and  she's  going  to  take  us  to  walk  and 
ride  with  her  sometimes,  as  the  other 
mothers  do.  Why,'  cried  the  eager 
child,  all  glowing  at  the  delightful 
prospect,  '  why,  Charley,  we're  going 
to  be  happy  now.' 

'  Oh,  I  don't  believe  we  are,'  sadly 
sighed  the  more  experienced  Charley, 
scratching  his  curls  disconsolately,  and 
looking  at  his  brother  in  a  maze  of 
perplexity  and  doubt.  '  I've  thought 
we  were  going  to  be  happy  a  great 
many  times,  but  we  a'n't  been  never, 
and  I  don't  believe  we  ever  will  be. 
The  first  thing  I  remember  was  being 
lonesome,  and  I've  been  as  lonesome  as 
could  be  ever  since.  No,  no  ;  we  shall 
never  be  happy.  Ta'n't  no  use  think- 
ing about  being  happy,'  and  the  for- 
lorn child  threw  himself  upon  the  grass 
in  a  hopeless  and  dejected  manner. 
'  But  they  do  say,  Harry,'  he  continued, 
looking  up  through  the  leaves  at  the 
blue  vault  above  him,  '  that  there's  a 
place  up  yonder  somewhere  where  good 
people  go  when  they  die,  and  where 
everybody  is  happy.  I've  thought,  since 
I  heard  about  it,  that  perhaps  some  peo- 
ple went  there  without  dying.  If  they 
do,  Harry,  and  I  can  only  find  out  the 
way,  I'd  leave  this  mean  old  place,  and 
go  there  straight,  this  very  minute.  I'd 
like  to  have  you  and  pa  come,  Harry  ; 
but  ma  is  always  scolding  or  whipping 
us  for  something.    I  don't  like  ma,  and 


I  don't  care  whether  she  ever  gets  there 
or  not.  Come  to  think  of  it,'  pursued 
Charley,  as  a  new  thought  seemed  to 
strike  him,  '  I  had  a  good  deal  rather 
she  wouldn't  come  ;  for  if  she  did  find 
out  the  way,  and  come  up  there  after 
a  while,  like  as  any  way  she'd  bring  a 
switch  with  her.' 

'  You  shouldn't  talk  so  about  ma, 
Charley,'  said  his  meek-eyed  brother. 
'  She  isn't  cross  always.  She  has  been 
kind  to  me  to-day,  so  kind,'  said  the 
little  fellow,  stemming  with  his  fingers 
two  great  round  drops  that  were  slowly 
running  down  his  cheeks,  '  that  it 
makes  the  tears  come  to  think  about  it. 
I  was  with  her  a  great  long  while,  and 
she  didn't  scold  or  speak  cross  once. 
Why,  only  think,  Charley,'  he  proceed- 
ed, opening  his  eyes,  as  if  the  fact 
about  to  be  communicated  could  never 
be  sufficiently  wondered  at,  '  we  were 
all  alone  together  for  ever  so  long,  and 
she  might  have  got  angry  and  whipped 
me  just  as  well  as  not,  and  pa  would 
never  know  anything  about  it.' 

'  It's  a  wonder  she  didn't,'  scornfully 
returned  his  brother ;  '  it  would  have 
been  such  a  nice  chance.  She  don't 
get  such  a  chance  as  that  every  day. 
There  wouldn't  have  been  any  fun  in  it 
if  she  had,  though  ;  for  I  tell  you  what 
it  is,'  he  continued,  looking  about  on 
his  hands  for  sundry  marks  and  dents 
left  thereon  by  the  nails  of  his  mother, 
'  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Harry,  when  she 
gets  hold  of  a  feller,  she  digs  right  in. 
She  pounds  us  more  than  half  the  time 
for  just  nothing  at  all,  only  because 
she  gets  mad  and  likes  to  do  it.  To  be 
sure,  I  get  mad  myself  sometimes,  and 
say  .ugly  words,  and  ought  to  be 
whipped ;  but  you,  you  never  do  any- 
thing to  be  whipped  for,  and  she,1  pro- 
ceeded the  indignant  little  fellow,  with 
an  emphasis  of  immeasurable  scorn  on 
that  personal  pronoun,  '  she  to  go  to 
work  and  pound  a  little,  pale  fellow 
like  you !  Why,  she  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  herself.  I  get  so  mad 
sometimes  when  she  gets  to  whipping 
us,  and  pa  comes  to  take  us  away,  that 
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I  think  if  lie  would  pound  her  just  as 
hard  as  she  pounds  us,  and  just  long 
enough  to  let  us  see  how  good  it  feels, 
I  wouldn't  care  a  bit — I'd  just  like  it: 
but  he  don't  never ;  he  only  trembles 
all  over  aud  gets  very  white,  sets  her 
down  in  a  chair,  and  takes  us  out  of 
the  room — buys  us  playthings,  or  tells 
us  stories  to  stop  our  crying,  and  that's 
the  end  of  it  until  next  time.' 

Poor  Harry !  the  color  had  faded 
from  his  face,  the  light  from  his  eyes. 
That  deep  shadow  of  inexpressible 
mournfulness  had  again  crept  into 
them.  Memory  of  such  scenes,  as  are 
never  garnered  up  in  the  breasts  of 
happy  childhood,  shadowed  his  face 
and  heart.  His  short-lived  happiness 
was  over.  He  made  no  reply  to  his 
brother,  but  sat  motionless,  gazing  at 
the  sky  with  a  searching,  yearning,  far- 
off  gaze.  Looking  at  the  two  young 
faces  turned  upward,  it  would  have 
been  hard  to  say  which  was  the  sad- 
dest. Young  as  they  were,  traces  of 
the  working  of  the  curse  which  had 
blighted  their  lives,  were  plainly  visi- 
ble in  both.  Both  w^ere  equally  pale 
and  thoughtful,  both  robbed  of  the 
brightness  and  gayety  belonging  to 
their  years,  only  varying  in  expression 
as  they  varied  in  temperament.  The 
look  of  meek  and  patient  endurance  on 
the  face  of  the  younger  spoke  of  a  na- 
ture that  wrong  and  suffering  might 
crush,  but  could  never  rouse  to  anger 
or  resentment — of  a  heart  that  would 
break,  if  must  be,  but  would  patiently 
lie  down  and  die.  The  scornful  defi- 
ance flashing  ever  and  anon  in  the  face 
of  the  elder  brother,  the  immeasurable 
bitterness  mingling  with  its  sadness, 
showed  a  proud  and  fiery  temperament 
that  could  be  goaded  to  desperation. 

'  But  she  shall  never  strike  me  many 
times  more,'  continued  Charley,  with 
suppressed  indignation.  After  a  pause, 
during  which,  with  compressed  lip  and 
clouded  brow,  he  had  been  resentfully 
dwelling  upon  the  pain  and  humiliation 
consequent  upon  the  blows  he  had  re- 
ceived :    '  Xever  !    never  !    for  I  don't 


care  if  it  is  wrong,  if  pa  does  tell  me 
not  to  do  it,  I  don't  care  if  she  is  my 
mother ;  after  I  get  just  a  little  bigger, 
when  she  strikes  me,  I'm  going  to  strike 
back  again.' 

These  vengeful  threats  exciting  no 
answering  comments  from  his  brother, 
Charley  turned  to  look  at  him.  A 
strange  prophetic  chill  swept  across  the 
intuitional  soul,  and  filled  it  with 
vague,  shuddering  apprehension. 

'  Harry,  don't  look  that  way ;  Harry, 
come  back  to  yourself !  Oh,  Harry  !  take 
your  eyes  from  the  sky  and  look  at  me. 
You  frighten  me  so  ! '  cried  Charley,  in 
a  voice  tremulous  with  agitation. 

The  consciousness  of  his  surround- 
ings had  dawned  so  slowly  on  the 
rapt  soul,  the  patient  face  had  turned 
toward  Ms  brother's  so  calmly,  he  was 
so  meek  and  quiet,  so  undemonstrative 
usually,  that  he  wras  totally  unprepared 
for  the  wild  burst  of  passionate  weep- 
ing with  which  Harry  threw  himself 
upon  his  neck. 

1  Oh  !  Charley,  Charley,  I  cannot  find 
it,  I  cannot  see  the  land  you  talk  of. 
I  know  it  must  be  there,  where  the  sky 
is  clear  and  the  sun  is  shining  ;  but  I've 
been  looking,  and  I  can't  see  it  any- 
where. Oh  !  Charley,  wdiere  is  it  ? 
Where  is  the  place  up  yonder  where 
they  are  good  and  happy  ?  Show  me 
the  way  there,  show  me  the  way.  I 
don't  wTant  to  stay  Itere?  sobbed  Harry, 
coming  back  to  his  own  hopeless  self 
again  ;  '  I  want  to  go  somewhere  where 
folks  don't  have  to  be  lonesome  all  the 
time  ;  I  don't  know  what  dying  is,  but 
if  dying  will  do  it,  I  want  dying  to 
take  me  there.' 

He  had  drawn  his  brother  toward 
him,  wiped  his  tears  away  with  his  own 
little  apron,  and  soothed  him  as  well 
as  his  agitation  would  permit,  striving, 
amid  the  tumult  of  his  thoughts,  to 
gather  up  such  meagre  scraps  of  infor- 
mation as  he  had  gleaned  upon  the 
subject,  and  put  it  into  intelligible 
words,  when,  from  a  window  almost 
hidden  by  the  leaves  of  the  tree  under 
which  they  were  sitting,  they  heard  a 
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voice  calling  to  them,  a  familiar  voice, 
but  with  a  new  tone  in  it,  which  quick- 
ens their  pulse-beat,  and  makes  their 
hearts  throb  with  a  sweet  joy.  Dimly- 
visible  through  the  foliage,  a  familiar 
face  is  looking  clown  upon  them,  loving 
and  tender  as  any  mother's  face  should 
be  ;  and  with  that  look,  the  strong  in- 
stinctive love  for  her  which  nature  had 
implanted  in  their  hearts  awoke  in  all 
its  strength.  Pride,  anger,  sorrow, 
were  all  alike  forgotten.  To  her  loving 
call  there  came  from  eager  lips  the 
ready  response; 

'  Yes,  mamma  ;  we  are  coming,  dear 
mamma.' 

Those  who  are  blessed  with  golden 
memories  of  a  happy  childhood,  per- 
chance but  lightly  prize  Heaven's  bright- 
est, choicest  gift.  Those  who  have 
never  felt  the  hungering  and  thirsting 
of  a  heart  deprived  of  sympathy  and 
kindness,  the  desolate  pining  of  that 
state  more  sorrowful  than  orphanage, 
can  but  feebly,  faintly  guess  how  tender 
tones  and  soft  caresses,  loving  words 
and  looks,  such  common  blessings  as 
awaken  in  the  happy  no  thought  of 
gratitude,  were  treasured  up  in  these 
lonely  hearts  as  gifts  of  priceless  value, 
or  measure  the  deep  thankfulness  which 
thrilled  them  as  they  knelt  side  by  side 
at  their  mother's  knee,  and  said  their 
prayers  in  the  deepening  twilight  that 
summer  night. 

They  had  a  table  spread  before  the 
open  window,  and  had  their  supper  in 
their  mother's  room,  and,  as  the  light 
sank  into  darkness,  with  an  arm  thrown 
around  each  little  form  caressingly,  and 
a  brown  head  resting  on  each  shoulder, 
they  sat  beside  her  on  the  sofa,  and 
listened  as  she  told  them,  in  language 
suited  to  their  childish  comprehension, 
of  the  coming  joys  in  store  for  them, 
of  what  a  happy  home  their  future 
home  should  be,  now  that  she  had  res- 
olutely parted  from  the  curse  that  had 
destroyed  their  peace,  and  forever  turn- 
ed her  back  against  it ; — listened  as  she 
drew  glowing  pictures  of  the  walks 
and  rides  they  would  take,  of  the  va- 


ried pleasures  they  would  enjoy  togeth- 
er, pleasures  it  should  be  her  pleasing 
task  to  plan.  They  had  nothing  to 
damp  their  enjoyment,  for  she  had  dis- 
missed Betty,  and  with  her  own  hands 
undressed  and  bathed  them,  and  robed 
them  for  the  night ;  and  they  enjoyed 
it  all,  not  with  the  keen  zest,  the  care- 
less hilarity  of  childhood,  but  with  the 
subdued  and  thoughtful  gravity  seen 
in  beings  of  maturer  years,  to  whose 
lot  has  fallen  more  of  the  sorrows  than 
the  joys  of  life,  and  who  receive  hap- 
piness, when  at  rare  intervals  it  comes 
to  them,  with  a  tremulous  thankfulness, 
as  if  fearful  of  entertaining  so  strange  a 
guest ;  and  when  at  last  it  ended,  as  all 
happy  seasons  must,  and  both  tired 
heads  rested  on  one  pillow,  Harry 
whispered  to  his  brother  : 

'  There  is  nothing  to  be  sorry  for 
now,  Charley.  She  will  never  drink 
that  dark  stuff  any  more — I  know  she 
never  will ;  she  will  never  forget  the 
promise  she  has  made.' 

Then  the  drowsy  eyes,  ere  they  closed, 
sought  the  dim  night  sky  for  that  star, 
the  brightest  in  the  blue  above  him, 
which  had  revealed  itself  through  his 
tears,  when  alone  in  the  darkness  he 
had  first  learned  to  pray,  and,  gazing 
on  it,  and  on  the  sky  beyond,  where  a 
happier  home  than  any  earthly  one  is 
proffered,  murmured  to  himself,  with  a 
peaceful  smile : 

'  Oh  !  we  shall  be  so  happy,  so  very, 
very,  very  happy  ! ' 

PART   THIRD. 

She  promised.  Oh,  frail  and  sandy 
foundation,  on  which  to  build  bright 
hopes  of  earthly  happiness  !  Only  for 
four  brief  weeks,  one  happy  month, 
that  solemn  promise  was  faithfully  re- 
membered. Of  the  effort  that  even  this 
short  period  of  abstinence  had  cost  her, 
of  the  burning  thirst  which  tortured 
her  by  day  and  night,  the  fierce  desire 
that  battled  with  and  almost  overcame 
her  feeble  resolution  when  the  enthu- 
siasm that  had  at  first  upheld  her  died 
away,  of  the  suffering  of  those  weary 
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weeks  of  conflict,  only  those  can  tell 
who,  heroes  every  one,  like  her,  have 
battled  m- i t h  this  fierce  spiritual  Apoll- 
yon,  ami  who,  unlike  her,  have  over- 
come. Hour  by  hour  the  maddening 
desire  of  gratification  wasted  little  by 
little  her  moral  strength.  The  thirst 
grew  stronger,  the  will  weaker. 

The  thought  of  the  home  she  had 
brightened  by  her  self-denial,  the  heart 
she  had  gladdened,  the  little  ones  who 
had  drawn  their  life  from  hers,  whose 
trust  in  her  was  growing  stronger  day 
by  day,  as  evening  came  and  showed 
the  valued  promise  still  remembered, 
and  morning  dawned  and  found  her 
faithful,  held  her  back  at  first ;  but 
gradually  this  also  lost  its  power. 
Then  that  torturing,  burning,  madden- 
ing thirst  swept  over  the  doomed  soul 
like  a  fierce  simoom,  drying  up  the  foun- 
tains of  maternal  tenderness,  bearing 
away  all  sense  of  duty,  all  tenderness 
and  sympathy,  the  blessed  hope  of 
heaven  itself,  in  its  desolating  track. 
One  wretched  day,  when  this  thirst 
was  so  strong  upon  her  that  her  price- 
less soul  grew  worthless  in  her  eyes, 
and  she  would  smilingly  have  bartered 
it  but  for  a  single  draught ;  one  well- 
remembered,  miserable  day,  when  the 
little  faces  were  raised  to  hers,  and 
found  upon"  it  no  trace  of  motherly 
affection,  only  that  dark  foreboding- 
look,  and  grew  pale  with  fright  when 
desire  had  reached  that  relentless  cli- 
max which  leaves  the  victim  no  choice 
but  of  madness  or  gratification,  she  had 
fiercely  summoned  her  usual  messenger, 
sent  for  her  usual  drink,  and  sat  grimly 
waiting  for  it.  In  vain  that  trusty 
messenger,  to  whose  care  the  wretch- 
ed father  had  confided  that  pitiful 
remnant  of  family  honor,  the  shame  of 
public  exposure,  boldly  setting  fear 
of  her  aside,  earnestly  besought  her  to 
wrestle  with  the  demon  yet  a  little 
longer,  were  it  but  a  single  day ;  and 
implored  her  with  tears  to  remember 
the  little  ones  on  whom  this  blow  wTould 
fall  so  heavily.  There  was  no  tone  of 
motherlv  affection  within  that  rajnn^ 


breast  to  respond  to  that  appeal.  With 
parched,  cracked  lips,  and  burning  e.s  I 
and  bloated  face  fierce  with  desire, 
she  had  driven  her  from  her  presence. 
Fear  lest  the  lack  of  this  great  need 
would  drive  her  to  distraction  quite, 
and  some  worse  evil  yet  befall  them, 
she  had  gone  her  way,  weeping  as  she 
went.  She  came  back  presently.  There 
was  enough  of  that  terrible  poison  in 
the  bottle  she  brought  to  make  her 
mistress  drunk  a  score  of  times.  She 
may  get  drunk  71010,  dead  drunk ;  in  a 
little  while  she  may  lie  upon  the  floor 
a  senseless,  idiotic,  disgusting  creature. 
She  almost  prays  it  may  be  so,  as  she 
hands  her  the  glass  which  she  angrily 
calls  for,  for  there  is  yet  a  greater  evil 
to  be  dreaded.  The  liquor  so  long  un- 
tasted,  acting  upon  her  naturally  high 
temper,  may  arouse  within  her  a  wild 
tempest  of  passion ;  in  her  frenzy  she 
may  fall  upon  those  little  ones,  beat, 
bruise,  maim,  murder  them  perhaps. 
It  is  not  the  first  time  their  lives  have 
been  endangered  by  her  violence.  To 
get  them  from  the  room  without  excit- 
ing her  opposition,  so  quietly  and  nat- 
urally that  it  shall  hardly  attract  her 
observation,  is  her  first  care ;  hence, 
under  pretence  of  arranging  the  win- 
dow curtain,  she  says  to  Charley,  who 
is  standing  near  it : 

'  Charley,  say  you  want  some  cakes 
— a  drink  of  water — anything  that's 
down  stairs,  and  follow  me  out  of  this 
room.' 

'  I  can't  go,  Maggie,'  returned  the 
child,  in  the  same  cautious  whisper, 
glancing  toward  his  mother  with  his 
large  dark  eyes  wildly  dilated,  and 
his  small  face  bleached  with  fright. 
'  Harry  won't  go,  and  I  can't  leave 
Harry.' 

'  Harry  shall  go,'  energetically  repeat- 
ed the  resolute  Maggie,  putting  her 
head  out  of  the  window  to  say  her  say. 
'  He  is  not  going  to  stay  here  to  be 
mauled  !  Harry,'  she  continued,  in 
the  most  insinuating  tone  imaginable, 
'  come  dowrn  stairs  with  Maggie.  There's 
a  darling.' 
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He  was  leaning  out  of  the  window, 
apparently  looking  at  something  in  the 
street  below,  and  did  not  move  as  she 
addressed  him. 

\  Harry,  Harry,'  she  called  again,  in 
an  excited  whisper,  '  do  you  hear  me  ? 
quick,  child,  quick  ! ' 

He  turned  toward  her  his  face  cov- 
ered with  tears. 

•  Don't  cry,  for  heaven's  sake,  child  ; 
don't  cry  Ti&ref  returned  Maggie,  with 
a  suppressed  groan,  '  or  that  mother  of 
yours  will  pounce  upon  you  in  spite 
of  me.' 

At  the  mention  of  that  word,  what 
little  self-possession  he  retained  gave 
way,  and  he  sobbed  outright.  It  was 
a  sob  so  passionate  and  long  sup- 
pressed, and  it  burst  forth  in  sjrite  of 
him  with  such  vehemence,  that  it  shook 
the  little  form  from  head  to  foot,  and 
sounded  through  the  still  room  so  mis- 
erably hopeless,  so  heart-broken,  that 
it  even  aroused  the  stupefied  being  nod- 
ding in  her  chair,  whom  he  had  the 
misery  to  call  by  the  name  of  mother. 
It  awakened  within  her  some  vague 
thought  of  motherly  sympathy ;  and, 
stupidly  striving  to  comprehend  what 
it  meant,  and  idly  muttering  to  her 
miserable  self,  she  poured  out  a  third 
glass,  held  it  in  her  hand  as  well  as  she 
was  able,  and  came  tottering  forward, 
swaying  to  and  fro  in  maudlin  efforts 
to  keep  her  feet.  She  took  up  her  po- 
sition directly  behind  Harry,  and 
looked  vacantly  out.  She  was  trying 
to  ask  what  was  the  matter,  with  a 
tongue  whose  palsied  utterance  made 
language  incomprehensible,  when  Har- 
ry's friend,  whom  he  had  been  watch- 
ing, and  whose  figure  he  had,  with 
love's  delicate  discrimination,  picked 
out  from  a  score  of  similar  figures,  and 
known  to  be  hers,  when  it  was  but  a 
mere  speck  in  the  distance,  passed  di- 
rectly under  the  open  window,  and, 
startled  by  that  sob  and  by  that  drunk- 
en voice  in  answer,  looked  wonderingly 
up.  Oh,  heavens  !  she  read  that  fearful 
secret  in  one  blank,  horrified  glance. 
She  read  it  in  the  despairing  hopeless- 


ness of  the  little  face  turned  toward 
hers — that  look  so  terrible  in  a  face  so 
young.  She  read  it  still  more  clearly 
in  that  fiery,  bloated,  senseless  visage 
looking  down  upon  her  with  a  dull 
stare,  in  the  swaying  form  feebly  hold- 
ing the  tell-tale  glass.  She  knew  now 
why  that  delicate  child,  nursed  in  the 
lap  of  affluence,  having  all  that  wealth 
could  purchase,  had  come  so  timidly 
to  her  lowly  dwelling,  and  earnestly 
besought  her  for  a  single  kiss ;  what 
had  made  the  little  face  sorrowful  and 
wan,  and  set  that  seal  of  suffering  upon 
it.  She  saw  it  all,  and,  under  the  sud- 
den weight  of  that  astounding  revela- 
tion, she  literally  staggered  as  under  the 
weight  of  a  blow.  Looking  down 
through  his  tear-dimmed  eyes  at  the 
face  he  loved  so  well,  Harry  saw  upon 
it  no  look  of  sympathy  or  recognition 
for  him — only  that  blank,  amazed,  hor- 
ror-stricken look  at  that  something  be- 
hind him,  a  look  which  embraced  every 
item  of  the  shameful  scene,  and  showed 
all  too  clearly  how  plainly  it  did  so. 
Then,  without  a  word  or  glance  of 
kindness,  she  gathered  her  veil  closely 
about  her  pallid  visage,  and  quickly 
hurried  away.  Alas  for  Harry !  he 
feels  that  the  truth  has  turned  her 
heart  from  his,  and  she  has  gone  for- 
ever. The  anguish  of  that  thought 
was  too  great  for  suppression,  and  he 
stretched  forth  his  hands  toward  the 
retreating  figure  with  a  forlorn  wail  of 
supplication.  That  look  of  horror, 
that  low,  plaintive,  heart-broken  cry, 
like  a  child  forsaken  of  its  mother,  had 
sobered  her  a  little.  She  had  been  a 
proud  woman  once,  and  a  remnant  of 
the  nobler  pride  which  had  once  up- 
lifted her  was  still  left  within  her  soul. 
To  have  eyes  from  which  shone  forth 
the  pure,  unsullied  spirit  of  woman- 
hood, discover  her  secret,  and  look 
upon  her  in  her  shame  ;  to  behold  in  a 
rival,  whom  unseen  she  hated,  woman- 
hood enthroned  in  excellence ;  to  see  its 
image  in  herself  fallen  and  defaced, 
sunken  in  degradation ;  to  know  that  a 
few  kind  and  wTell-bestowed   caresses 
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had  won  her  child's  love  from  her,  that 
on  that  strange  maternal  bosom  the 
little  head  rested  more  tranquilly  and 
peacefully  than  on  her  own;  to  owe  her 
a  double  grudge  as  discoverer  and  sup- 
planter — this  aroused  the  smouldering 
and  now  perverted  pride  yet  alive  with- 
in her  bosom,  and  fanned  it  to  a  flame. 
She  clinched  her  hands  convulsively, 
her  teeth  shut  together  with  a  dull, 
grating  sound,  the  unsteady  form  sway- 
ed to  and  fro,  like  a  lithe  tree  shaken 
in  the  wind  of  a  coming  tempest,  and 
the  bloated  face,  dark  with  wrath,  was 
terrible  to  look  upon.  It  was  a  fearful 
thing  to  be  alone  with  that  half-drunk- 
en creature,  and  see  wave  after  wave 
of  passion  rolling  over  her  tempest-' 
tossed  soul,  lashing  it  into  fury.  Mag- 
gie felt  it  to  be  so  now.  As  a  trusty 
confidant  and  able  protector,  one  who, 
by  some  strange  means,  had  gained  an 
ascendency  over  her  mistress  that  no 
other  possessed,  and  wisely  exercised 
this  controlling  jDower,  she  had  been 
with  these  poor  children  through  many 
similar  scenes,  sheltering  them  under 
the  broad  wing  of  her  protection,  but 
she  had  never  beheld  the  gathering  of 
so  dark  a  storm,  never  felt  the  vague, 
sliuddering  dread,  the  chill  apprehen- 
sion which  seized  on  her  now.  One 
glance  at  that  terrible  being  showed 
her  power  lost,  her  protection  insuffi- 
cient, impotent.  To  stay  with  them 
and  endeavor  to  breast  the  coming 
storm  would  be  madness — to  try  to  get 
the  children  from  the  room  now  would 
be  both  impolitic  and  dangerous ;  at 
the  least  demonstration  of  the  kind 
that  storm  would  be  sure  to  burst  upon 
them  in  all  its  resistless  fury,  and  be- 
fore its  raging  power  she  felt  her 
strength  would  be  utter  weakness.  She 
must  fly  for  aid.  Perhaps  even  now 
some  invisible  being,  conscious  of  their 
danger,  might  be  impelling  their  father 
to  the  rescue. 

'  Harry,'  said  Maggie,  turning  very 
pale,  as  she  glanced  at  the  dreadful 
figure  rocking  to  and  fro  in  fearful 
communing   with  itself,   and   bending 


down  to  whisper  a  parting  injunction 
as  she  tied  on  her  bonnet,  '  don't  speak 
to  her,  don't  look  toward  her.  Don't 
cross  her  in  any  way.     She's  the  devil's 


own,  now 


A  word,  a  look,  a  gesture  of  entreaty 
to  Charley,  placing  in  dumb  show  his 
brother  in  his  charge,  and  she  passed 
from  the  room  hastily  and  noiselessly, 
but  not  unperceivcd.  As  she  vanished, 
an  evil  smile  of  triumph  at  thus  being 
so  easily  rid  of  an  able  antagonist, 
flashed  across  the  terrible  face,  giving 
it  almost  the  look  of  a  demon.  In 
passing  out,  Maggie  has  left  the  door 
ajar,  which  perceiving,  the  wretched 
woman  totters  across  the  room,  shuts 
the  floor,  locks  it,  throws  the  key  upon 
the  floor,  and,  tottering  back  to  her 
seat,  again  takes  a  long,  deep  draught 
from  the  glass  upon  the  table.  Fixing 
her  fiery  eyes  full  on  Harry,  she  calls 
out  imperiously  : 

'  Come  here,  sir  ! ' 

The  tone  in  which  the  command  is 
given  is  cruel,  stern,  and  cold,  unsoft- 
ened  by  maternal  tenderness,  untouched 
by  womanly  gentleness,  and  the  bloated 
face  has  the  same  evil  look  upon  it. 
Harry  shrinks  back  affrighted. 

'  Are  you  deaf,  you  adder  ?  Come 
here,  I  say,  come  here.' 

There  is  a  fierceness  in  the  tone  now 
which  shows  a  longer  delay  will  be 
dangerous ;  and  so  Charley,  pale  and 
trembling,  comes  forth  from  the  corner 
in  which  he  has  been  crouching,  and, 
taking  his  smaller  brother  by  the  hand, 
they  come  forward  together. 

'  What  made  you  bawl  after  that 
woman — that  woman  in  the  street  ? ' 
she  says,  viciously  grasping  the  little 
shoulder,  and  giving  it  a  shake.  '  An- 
swer me  this  minute.  Speak,  sir, 
speak  ! ' 

'  I — I  can't  help  loving  her,  ma,'  fal- 
ters the  poor  child  deprecatingly,  while 
the  blue  eves  fill,  and  the  tears  fall 
slowly  down  his  face. 

1  There,  none  of  your  snivelling,'  she 
cries  fiercely,  giving  him  another  shake. 
1  Come  up  here  ;  come  closer.     Here  ! 
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Stand  back,  you,'  pushing  Charley  from 
her  with  a  force  that  makes  him  stag- 
ger. '  Now  then,'  she  furiously  de- 
mands, '  did  you  ever  cry  after  me  when 
I  went  away  and  left  you  ? ' 

He  is  so  faint  with  fright  that  he  can 
hardly  find  his  voice  to  answer,  and 
the  words  are  almost  inarticulate  as  he 
falters  forth : 

'  Sometimes,  ma  ;  sometimes,  when 
you  are  kind  to  me.' 

'  You  never  did  ;  you  know  you  never 
did,  you  little  liar,'  shrieks  the  crazed 
creature,  savagely  dealing  him  a  heavy 
blow  which  sends  him  reeling  from 
her. 

1  Oh,  ma  !  Oh,  ma  ! '  gasps  the  poor 
child,  crouching  down  in  the  extremity 
of  terror  as  the  terrible  figure  comes 
flying  toward  him.  '  Don't  kill  me,  oh, 
don't  kill  me  ;  I'm  such  a  little  boy  ! ' 

She  pounces  upon  him  like  a  tigress, 
lifting  the  fragile  form  high  in  the  air, 
and  dashing  it  down  to  the  floor  again 
with  all  her  cruel  force.  She  shakes, 
she  bites  him,  she  rains  blows  upon  the 
poor,  defenceless  child,  leaving  prints 
of  her  vicious  fingers  all  over  the  poor 
little  body  wherever  she  touches  the 
tender  skin,  marks  of  her  cruel  nails 
on  the  delicate  arms  and  hands,  long, 
deep  scratches  from  which  the  blood 
exudes  slowly.  One  last  cruel  blow 
hushes  the  suppressed  cries  of  pain  and 
terror,  the  low  moans  for  mercy,  and 
lays  the  bruised  and  quivering  form 
senseless  at  her  feet.  Then  the  mad 
creature,  crazed  with  drink  and  pas- 
sion, goes  careering  up  and  down  the 
room,  snatching  from  table  and  bureau 
the  costly  trinkets  with  which  they  are 
adorned,  and  wildly  trampling  them 
beneath  her  feet  as  she  hurries  to  and 
fro.  She  is  so  terrible  to  look  upon, 
with  that  scarlet,  bloated  face,  distort- 
ed by  passion,  and  the  long,  thick  hair 
unbound  hanging  wildly  about  it,  and 
that  baleful  light  in  her  bloodshot 
eyes,  so  terrible  in  the  frenzied  excite- 
ment of  look  and  motion,  that  Charley, 
who  has  crept  to  the  side  of  his  pros- 
trate brother,  and  is  tenderly  holding 


the  unconscious  head,  has  no  power  to 
cry  or  move,  but  sits  half  frozen  with 
horror,  with  his  great  brown  eyes  wild- 
ly dilated,  fixed  in  a  species  of  fascina- 
tion upon  the  strange  motions  of  that 
dreadful  figure,  and  merely  in  obedience 
to  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  en- 
deavors to  shield  himself  and  his  in- 
sensible charge  from  the  heavy  blows 
aimed  at  them  as  she  comes  flying  past. 
A  few  brief  moments  pass  in  this  way, 
moments  which  to  that  poor  child, 
alone  with  that  wild  being,  seem  dread- 
ful hours  of  torturing  length.  Then 
the  blessed  sounds  of  coming  relief  fall 
on  his  ear,  footsteps  are  approaching, 
a  man's  firm,  hurried  tread  and  wo- 
man's lighter  but  no  less  rapid  step  are 
heard  through  the  hall  below,  up  the 
staircase — on,  on  they  come,  crossing 
the  long  upper  hall,  pausing  at  the 
threshold.  Then  they  try  the  door ; 
swift,  crushing  blows  are  rained  upon 
it,  the  door  is  burst  open,  and  they 
come  rushing  distractedly  in. 

'  Oh,  pa  !  pa  ! '  The  tongue  is  loosed 
whose  utterance  fear  has  palsied,  and 
Charley  stretches  forth  his  hands  to  the 
strong  arm  of  his  earthly  saviour.  One 
hasty  glance  around  the  room  strewn 
with  fragments  of  costly  toys,  one  look 
at  the  maniacal  form  in  the  centre  with 
wildly  dishevelled  hair,  and  leering, 
vacant  face,  then  the  anguished  eyes 
fall  on  that  for  which  they  are  search- 
ing, see  the  outstretched  arms  of  the 
little  figure  cowering  in  a  corner  half 
hid  by  the  window  curtain,  see  that 
other  figure  lying  at  its  feet,  so  livid 
and  motionless,  so  breathless,  with  the 
deathly  face  upturned,  and  the  long 
brown  lashes,  still  wet  with  tears,  rest- 
ing on  the  marble  cheeks. 

'  O  God  !  too  late  !  too  late  ! '  The 
strong  agony  of  that  father's  heart 
bursts  forth  from  his  bleached  lips  in 
that  wild,  irrepressible  cry.  He  seizes 
the  tottering  form.  He  shakes  it  fierce- 
ly :  '  Woman  !  fiend  !  blot  on  the  name 
of  mother  !  you  have  Tcilled  my  boy  ! ' 

That  momentary  burst  of  passion 
past,  he  leaves  the  hapless  creature  to 
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her  witless  mumbling,  and,  with  great 
-waves  of  anguish  rolling  over  his  soul, 
the  broken-hearted  father  kneels  beside 
his  boy. 

'  Not  dead !  oh,  thank  God  !  not 
dead.1 

There  is  a  slight  throbbing  motion 
of  the  heart,  a  faint,  scarcely  percepti- 
ble pulsation  at  the  wrist.  They  raise 
the  senseless  form  from  oft'  the  floor. 
Up  to  his  room  they  bear  him  ;  softly 
on  his  little  bed  they  lay  him — that 
little  bed  from  which  he  is  never  more 
to  rise.  Gentle  footsteps  glide  noise- 
lessly about  the  room,  loving  eyes  are 
bent  above  him,  and.  tears  fall  upon 
the  upturned  face.  Long  days  go  and 
come,  fragrant  sunny  days,  bright  with 
the  bloom  of  summer,  each  day  one 
less  of  earth,  one  nearer  heaven.  The 
loving  watchers  know  it,  and  ever  and. 
anon  there  are  sounds  of  smothered 
weeping  there.  But  there  are  no  an- 
swering tears  from  eyes  soon  to  look 
on  immortal  things,  for  on  the  passing 
soul  dawns  a  vision  of  a  home  beyond 
the  shadow  and  the  blight,  where,  in 
meadows  fragrant  with  immortal  flow- 
ers,  the  Great  Shepherd  feedeth  His 
sheep,  and,  as  He  tenderly  leads  them 
beside  the  still  waters,  gathers  the 
lambs  to  His  bosom.  In  that  clime  glows 
the  o-lorv  of  unfading  light,  the  bloom 
of  undying  beauty.  Henceforth  the 
beauty  and  the  light  of  this  transitory 
sphere  seem  wan  and  cold,  and  the 
fading  things  of  earth  grow  worthless 
in  the  dying  eyes,  and  the  tranced  soul 
longs  to  be  gone,  yet  bides  its  time 
with  patient  sweetness.  Patient  amid 
all  his  pain,  no  groan  escapes  the 
parched  lips,  no  complaining  murmur. 
Bearing  all  his  sufferings  with  meek 
endurance,  quiet  and  very  thoughtful 
he  lies  'upon  his  little  bed,  smiling 
placidly  upon  those  about  him — grate- 
ful, very  grateful  for  their  love  and. 
care  ;  watching  with  musing  eyes  the 
long  hours  through  the  changes  of  the 
day  on  the  sky  as  seen  from  his  win- 
dow— gray  dawn  melting  into  morn- 
ing,  morning    into  mellow   day,    day, 


with  its  varied  changes,  sinking  into 
night.  The  heaven  beyond  on  which 
he  muses  as  he  gazes,  the  home  for 
which  he  longs,  baptizes  him  with  its 
light  befo retime.  On  the  sinless  brow 
the  seal  of  a  perfect  peace  is  set,  and 
the  air  about  the  child  grows  holy.  A 
hush  falls  on  the  room  mysterious  and 
solemn,  and  they  know  that  white- 
robed  immortals  are  treading  earthly 
courts,  mingling  in  earthly  company ; 
for  he  murmurs  in  his  dreams  of  radi- 
ant faces  that  bend  above  him ;  and  the 
wan  face,  as  they  watch  it  in  its  slum- 
bers, grows  bright  with  the  look  of 
heaven.  A  few  more  hours  of  earth,  a 
little  longer  tarrying  of  the  immortal 
with  the  mortal  part  where  it  has  lived 
and  loved,  suffered  and  rejoiced  ;  a  few 
more  moans  of  pain,  and  the  blue  eyes 
open  and  look  upon  the  day  whose 
silent  light  will  dawn  upon  us  all. 
They  had  not  thought  the  end  so  near 
at  hand  ;  and,  worn  out  with  grief  and 
watching,  the  father  and  his  faithful 
nurses  had  one  by  one  retired  to  rest, 
leaving  Charley,  at  his  earnest  solicita- 
tion, to  sit  beside  the  bed  and  wTatch 
his  brother's  fitful  slumbers.  Since 
that  fatal  day,  a  dread  and  horror  of 
his  mother  had  seized  upon  the  child. 
Though  surrounded  by  those  he  loved, 
her  near  approach,  would  cause  strong 
nervous  chills,  and  her  kiss  or  touch 
would  throw  him  into  frightful  spasms, 
from  which  they  could  with  difficulty 
recover  him ;  hence,  by  the  doctor's 
orders,  she  was  forbidden  the  room, 
and  it  was  only  when  utter  exhaustion 
had  steeped  his  refined  spiritual  sense 
into  perfect  oblivion  of  surrounding 
objects,  that  she  was  permitted  to  en- 
ter there  and  gaze  for  a  little  on  the 
wan  features  of  her  sleeping  child. 
That  day,  knowing  his  time  on  earth 
was  short,  and  possessed  b^a  restless 
and  uncontrollable  desire  to  be  near 
him,  even  though  she  could  not  look 
upon  his  face,  into  the  room  of  her  dy- 
ing boy'  lie-  had  stolen  like  a  culprit, 
and  noiselessly  shrank  into  the  farthest 
corner  of  the  room,  screened  from  his 
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observation  by  the  heavy  window-cur- 
tain and  the  high  head-board  of  the 
bed.  They  had  discovered  her  there 
after  a  time,  but  she,  in  terms  which 
would  have  moved  the  coldest  heart  to 
pity,  implored  them  with  tears  to  al- 
low her  to  remain ;  and  they,  seeing 
that  the  demon  had  departed  from  her 
for  a  season,  and  compassionating  the 
forlorn  being,  had  gone  away  and  left 
her  there.  She  sits  motionless  in  the 
silent  room,  her  despairing  eyes  fixed 
on  the  serene  heaven  to  which  her  dar- 
ling will  soon  be  gone,  and  from  which 
the  stern  justice  of  an  accusing  con- 
science tells  her  she  may  be  forever  ex- 
cluded. 

And  oh  !  if  this  be  truth,  if  in  the 
world  beyond  there  is  no  hope  for  sinful 
souls  that  have  gone  astray  in  this,  and 
this  parting  is  eternal,  then,  oh  then, 
through  the  long,  dark  ages  of  suffer- 
ing which  may  be  her  future  portion, 
never  to  look  upon  her  darling  more, 
never  more  to  kiss  the  sweet  lips  that 
have  called  her  mother,  never  more  to 
look  upon  him  here  till  the  silken 
lashes  droop  toward  the  marble  cheek 
and  the  half-veiled  eyes  have  lost  their 
lustre,  and  they  lead  her  in  for  a  last 
look  ere  the  little  face  is  shut  out  from 
mortal  gaze  forever  ! — oh  !  the  unutter- 
able anguish  of  that  thought,  and  the 
remorse  which  mingles  with  it !  Not 
for  that  last  dreadful  act,  for  she  never 
knew  that  she  had  killed  him.  No 
clear  remembrance  of  that  day  lives 
within  to  curse  her  memory,  but  she 
knows  that  a  strange  and  unaccount- 
able dread  of  her  has  seized  upon  the 
child,  that  she  is  banished  from  his  dy- 
ing presence ;  and  an  undefined  and 
vague  remembrance,  a  misty  horror,  has 
fallen  on  her  life,  rests  on  her  like  an 
incubus,  pursues  her  in  a  thousand 
phantom«shapes  through  the  long,  dark 
watches  of  the  terror-laden  night,  and 
through  burdened  days  of  ceaseless 
suffering.  She  knows,  for  they  have 
told  her,  that  when  his  consciousness 
returned,  his  first  cry  had  been  for  the 
mother  of  his  heart ;  that  she  had  left 


everything  and  come  to  him ;  that  she 
had  taken  her  place  beside  his  bed,  a 
dearer  place  than  she  had  ever  occu- 
pied in  his  heart ;  that  no  hands  like 
those  chill,  magnetic  ones  could  soothe 
him  in  his  pain,  or  charm  him  to  his 
fitful  slumbers ;  that  on  no  bosom  could 
the  throbbing  head  rest  so  tranquilly 
as  on  her  own.  What  the  mother's 
heart  suffered  in  that  knowledge  when 
her  better  nature  prevailed,  only  the 
Being  knows  Who  framed  it.  The 
hours  of  the  long  day  wore  heavily  on. 
The  sun,  that  had  paused  awhile  in  mid- 
heaven,  was  now  sinking  slowly  toward 
the  west.  Yet,  unmindful  of  food  or 
rest,  seated  in  the  same  corner  into 
which  she  had  shrunk  on  entering  the 
room,  ever  and  anon  rocking  herself  to 
and  fro,  or  wringing  her  hands  in  silent 
agony,  there  sits  the  wretched  mother, 
hidden  watcher  by  the  bedside  of  her 
dying  boy.  The  room  has  been  chosen 
for  its  retired  situation,  and  is  removed 
from  the  noise  of  household  occupa- 
tions ;  and  the  bustle  of  the  crowded 
street,  even  in  its  busiest  hours,  falls 
on  the  ear  in  a  distant  hum.  It  is 
quiet  now,  very  quiet.  Harry  has 
awakened  once  from  his  slumbers,  asked 
to  be  moved  nearer  the  front  of  the 
bed,  that  they  may  be  very  near  each 
other  while  he  sleeps  again,  and,  when 
that  was  done,  has  smiled  lovingly 
upon  the  little,  sorrowful  watcher,  and, 
with  his  wasted  hand  tightly  clasped 
in  his,  has  fallen  into  sounder  slumbers. 
In  the  deathlike  stillness  which  has 
fallen  on  the  room,  she  can  hear  his 
breathing,  and  has  ventured  twice  or 
thrice,  while  he  slept  thus,  to  steal  softly 
to  the  bedside  and  look  upon  his  face  ; 
but  as  at  each  successive  attempt  he 
has  seemed  almost  immediately  to  feel 
the  dreaded  atmosphere,  and  his  slum- 
bers have  become  broken  and  uneasy, 
with  a  heavy  heart  she  has  crept  silently 
back  again.  Charley  has  waited  until 
the  thin  hand  of  the  sick  child  has  re- 
laxed its  clasp  on  his  own,  then,  mOved 
by  a  loving  impulse,  noiselessly  busies 
himself  in  removing  a  littered  mass  of 
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vials,  cups,  and  glasses,  Which  liave  ac- 
cumulated on  the  stand  near  the  bed, 
to  a  tabic  just  at  hand,  and  taxes  his 
childish  ingenuity  in  arranging  thereon, 

in  the  prettiest  possible  form,  a  multi- 
tude of  toys  and  trinkets,  gifts  sent  by 
the  servants  of  the  bouse  to  bis  brother, 
putting  the  new  ones  in  front,  so  that 
his  eye  may  fall  on  them  first  when  he 
wakes  again.  This  done,  he  creeps 
back  to  his  seat  by  the  bedside,  and 
silently  watches  his  slumbers  as  before. 

A  ray  of  sunlight,  bright  and  warm, 
creeps  through  the  lattice  and  falls  on 
the  veined  lids  ;  the  eyes  open,  and  in- 
stinctively moving  from  the  too  daz- 
zling light,  rest  placidly  on  a  fragment 
of  blue  sky  just  visible  through  the 
half-closed  window.  With  eyes  fixed 
intently  on  that  hazy  distance,  moment 
after  moment,  silent  and  motionless  he 
lies,  and  the  blue  orbs  grow  lustrous 
as  he  gazes  with  the  mystic  beauty  of 
eyes  whose  inner  vision  rests  on  unut- 
terable things,  and  gradually  there 
comes  upon  the  little  face  the  look  that 
never  comes  on  any  face  but  once.  Oh, 
mystic  change  !  Oh,  strange  solemnity 
of  death  !  The  little  watcher  by  the 
bedside,  face  to  face  with  its  mysterious 
presence  for  the  first  time,  ignorant  of 
its  processes,  feels  a  dread,  half-defined 
idea  of  what  it  may  be,  and,  with  a  pit- 
eous effort  to  recall  his  dying  brother 
back  to  his  old  look  and  seeming,  trem- 
ulously falters  : 

'  See  all  the  nice  things  they've  sent 
you,  Harry,  all  the  pretty  toys  you've 
got  !  Here  they  are,  spread  out  upon 
the  table.     Look,  brother,  look  ! ' 

The  eyes  are  bright  and  clear,  the 
shadow  of  death  has  not  yet  dimmed 
their  light.  They  turn  slowly,  very 
slowly,  and,  just  glancing  at  the  toy- 
strewn  table,  rest  upon  his  brother's 
face.  Oh  !  what  is  that  look  within 
them  that  chills  the  warm  life-current, 
and  makes  him  cold  and  shivering  in 
the  heat  of  that  summer  day,  as  the 
sick  child  feebly  says  : 

'  You  may  have  them  all,  all,  Charley ; 
I  shaVt  never  want  them  any  more.' 


'  You've  hardly  looked  at  them  at  all, 
Harry,'  quavers  the  young  voice  in  re- 
ply, bravely  trying  to  continue  the  sub- 
ject. '  You  don't  know  how  handsome 
they  are.  The  nicest  ones,  the  very 
nicest  ones  Betty  bought  you  !  Poor 
Betty  !  she  has  done  nothing  but  cry 
since  you've  been  sick — cry,  and  buy 
you  presents.  She  says  when  you  get 
well,  Harry — '  and  here  the  brave  little 
voice,  that  has  been  tremulous  and  tear- 
laden  all  along,  breaks  down  entirely, 
and  he  puts  up  his  hand  to  check  the 
tears  that  are  running  down  his  face. 
There  are  no  tears  in  those  other  eyes 
looking  into  his ;  the  mists  of  death  are 
gathering  within  them.  He  cannot  see 
the  tear-wet  face  so  plainly  now,  but 
he  feebly  strokes  the  hand  that  lies 
against  his  own,  and  says,  in  a  weaker 
voice,  pausing  now  and  then  for  breath  : 

'  Poor  brother,  dear  brother  !  Don't 
cry,  Charley,  don't  cry  !  You  must  tell 
Betty  not  to  cry.  Poor  Betty !  I  haven't 
seen  her  once  sinoe  I've  been  sick.  And 
poor  mamma  ' — the  faint  voice,  forget- 
ful of  its  weakness,  grows  stronger  for 
a  moment,  and  dwells  on  that  name 
with  measureless  compassion — '  poor, 
j)oor,  poor  mamma  !  I  don't  feel  afraid 
of  ma  any  more,  and  I  want  to  see  her. 
I  do  so  much  want  to  see  her  !  "Where 
is  ma,  Charley  ? ' 

There  is  a  movement  in  the  lower 
])art  of  the  room,  and  a  bent  form  comes 
tottering  forward,  with  hair  hanging 
wildly  about  a  haggard,  despairing, 
woeworn  face.  Her  hands  are  out- 
stretched in  piteous  supplication. 

'  Here  I  am,'  a  voice  choked  with 
sobs  makes  answer.  '  Here's  your  poor, 
miserable,  guilty  mother,  Harry.  O 
Harry  !  my  sins  have  barred  me  out 
from  the  heaven  you  are  entering ;  say 
you  forgive  me  before  we  part  forever. 
Oh  !  my  darling,  it  is  the  Jast  time  I 
shall  ever  ask  it ;  give  me  one  kiss  be- 
fore you  go  ! '  He  smiled  as  only  the 
dying  can  smile,  and  stretched  out  his 
feeble  arms.  '  He  smiles  upon  me,  he 
forgives  ! '  shrieked  the  half-demented 
creature.     '  O    God  !     most    merciful ! 
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Thou  hast  not  quite  forsaken  me  ! '  and 
with  a  step  forward,  and  a  gesture  of 
embrace,  the  hapless  being  falls  heavily 
upon  the  floor. 

'  Raise  me  up,  raise  me  up,'  pleads  the 
sick  child,  after  partially  recovering 
from  the  shock  the  fall  had  given  him  ; 
and,  as  he  gazes  upon  the  prostrate 
form,  the  white,  haggard,  insensible 
features,  an  angel's  pity  and  compas- 
sion shine  in  the  dying  face.  '  Oh,  I 
can't  kiss  her,  Charley.  Tell  poor 
mamma  I  couldn't  kiss  her,'  he  faintly 
moans.  Then  the  fitful  strength  gives 
way  again,  and  the  tired  head  droops 
wearily  on  his  brother's  shoulder.  The 
chilled  form  creeps  closer  to  a  warm 
embrace.  A  little  while  they  hold 
each  other  thus  —  these  little  ones, 
brothers  by  the  ties  of  blood,  bound 
nearer  to  each  other  than  any  tie  of 
blood  can  bind,  by  the  sacred  bond  of 
suffering  !  Then  the  arm  around  poor 
Charley's  neck  relaxes  its  hold,  and 
falls  with  a  dull,  lifeless  sound  back 
upon  the  pillow.  The  little  form 
grows  colder,  colder  yet.  He  has  no 
power  to  lay  it  down,  no  power  to  cry 


for  help,  but  sits  holding  it,  half  para- 
lyzed, as  he  hears  them  rushing  up  the 
stairs,  urged  wildly  on  by  the  dreadful 
fear  that  they  have  come  too  late. 

There  is  a  piteous  supplication  in  the 
large,  dilated  eyes,  a  mute  prayer  for 
help  in  the  white  face  he  turns  upon 
them  as  they  enter.  To  the  hurried 
questions  which  come  pouring  forth, 
the  bleached,  white  lips  make  answer  : 

'  He  got  cold,  and  went  to  sleep 
again ;  and  he  has  been  getting  colder 
ever  since.' 

Then  the  father,  stooping,  looks  into 
the  little  face  lying  on  Charley's  shoul- 
der, and,  staggering  back  as  if  a  blow 
had  struck  him,  cries  out :  '  Dead  ! ' 
and  the  friend  that  Harry  had  loved 
so  well  raises  the  curly  head  and  lays 
it  back  upon  the  pillow.  There  are  no 
tea^s  in  her  gentle  eyes  for  him,  for  she 
knows  the  little,  weary  heart  is  resting 
now  on  the  great  heart  of  Infinite  Love 
— that  he  is  gone  to  One  who,  with 
outstretched  arms,  stood  ready  to  re- 
ceive him —  One  who  said  long  ago  : 
'  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto 
Me!' 


AN   HOUR   IN   THE   GALLERY    OF  THE    NATIONAL 
ACADEMY    OF   DESIGN. 

THIRTY-NINTH    ANNUAL     EXHIBITION. 


Great  is  the  variety  in  the  different 
classes  of  men  to  be  found  in  picture 
galleries.  First  in  importance  stand 
the  artists,  oftentimes  oracular  person- 
ages, dangerous  of  approach  by  out- 
siders having  opinions  {such  must  gen- 
erally expect  a  direct  snubbing,  polite 
indifference,  or  silent  scorn),  knowing 
much  but  not  everything,  no  single  one 
infallible,  highly  honorable  as  mem- 
bers of  a  guild,  secretive  as  doctors  or 
lawyers,  chary  of  talking  shop  to  the 
uninitiated,     hardworking,     conscien- 


tious, half  luring,  half  scoffing  at,  the 
glorious  visions  of  the  creative  imagin- 
ation granted  them  chieflv  of  all  men, 
wonder  workers,  world  reformers,  re- 
corders of  the  past  and  prophets  of  the 
future,  comforters  of  prose-ridden  hu- 
manity, stewards  of  some  of  God's  best 
gifts,  openers  of  the  gates  of  the  beau- 
tiful, and  hence  ushers  into  the  vesti- 
bule of  the  glorious  '  Land  of  the  Here- 
after.' May  they  all  remember  their 
lofty  calling,  and  never  diminish  their 
usefulness  by  unworthy  contests  among 
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themselves,  or  by  sacrificing  their  own 
better  judgment  to  the  exigencies  of 
popular  requirement ! 

Next  in  order  come  the  connoisseurs. 
Unmistakably  one  is  that  young  man 
with  near-sighted  eyeglass,  with  Dun- 
ilivary  whiskers  anil  jaunty  air,  who 
talks  of  breadth,  handling,  foreshort- 
ening, perspective,  etc. ;  who  perhaps 
quotes  Ruskin,  has  seen  galleries  abroad, 
is  devoted  to  genre  pictures,  and,  after 
rattling  through  an  exhibition  for  a 
half  hour,  pronounces  definitely  upon 
the  merits  of  the  entire  collection,  sin- 
gly and  en  masse. 

Equally  recognizable  is  the  older 
picture-fancier.  He  talks,  if  j)ossible, 
even  more  learnedly,  discoursing  of 
balance,  tone,  chiaroscuro  ;  he  despises 
innovations,  judges  in  accordance  with 
names  ;  is  of  course  convinced  the  pres- 
ent can  bear  no  comparison  with  the 
past ;  will  look  through  a  whole  gal- 
lery, and  finally  be  captivated  by  some 
well-executed  conceit — a  sun  shining 
through  a  hole — three  different  sorts 
of  light,  of  fire,  candle,  and  moon, 
mixed  in  with  monstrous  shadows  and 
commonplace  figures — some  meaning- 
less countenance  surmounting  a  satin 
whose  every  shining  thread  is  distin- 
guishable, and  the  pattern  of  whose 
lace  trimming  could  be  copied  for  a 
fashion  plate  ;  he  is,  in  short,  a  fussy, 
loud  individual,  with  money  to  buy 
and  some  out-of-the-way  place  to  hang 
pictures. 

Then  there  is  the  man  who  knows 
but  one,  or  at  most  two  or  three  artists, 
and  will  look  at  the  works  of  none 
other  ;  who  sees,  as  travellers  generally 
do,  not  that  which  is,  but  that  which 
he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  see  before 
he  left  his  own  threshold.  There  are 
those  attracted  by  nothing  except  bril- 
liant color,  and  others  who  have  heard 
so  much  of  the  vulgarity  of '  high  lights ' 
and  gaudy  hues,  that  they  will  tolerate 
nothing  but  brown  trees,  russet  grass, 
gray  skies,  slate  rocks,  drab  gowns, 
copper  skins,  and  shadows  so  deep 
that  the  discovery  of  the  objects  pre- 


sented becomes  a  real  game  of  '  hide 
and  go  seek.'  There  are  also  the  timid- 
ly modest,  who,  although  aware  of 
their  own  preferences,  are  yet  afraid  to 
admire  any  new  name  until  some  rec- 
ognized authority  has  given  permission. 
Another  division  of  this  class  consists 
of  those  who,  knowing  their  own  in- 
ability to  draw  or  to  color  the  simplest 
object,  hesitate  to  refuse  admiration  to 
any  art  production  that  is  even  barely 
tolerable.  Let  us  concede  to  this  class 
our  respect,  as  humility  is  the  only  solid 
basis  for  any  human  acquirement. 

We  also  find  the  pretty  young  lady, 
who  says  '  lovely,'  '  charming,'  or  '  hor- 
rid,' '  abominable,'  in  a  very  attractive, 
but  most  indiscriminating  manner ; — 
the  individual  who  cares  only  for  the 
design  (to  whom  real  depth  or  pathos 
and  affected  prettiness  are  too  often  one 
and  the  same),  and  the  other,  who  looks 
only  at  the  technical  execution.  Rare, 
indeed,  are  the  imaginative  analysts 
who,  while  considering  the  design,  can 
comprehend  its  philosophy,  tell  why  it 
pleases  or  displeases,  why  they  like  or 
dislike ;  and  still  rarer  are  they  who 
add  to  impartiality,  observation,  com- 
mon sense,  imaginative  perception,  and 
analytic  power,  a  sufficiency  of  techni- 
cal knowledge  to  render  their  criticism 
useful,  not  only  to  outsiders,  but  even 
to  artists  themselves.  Such  a  guide 
would  indeed  be  an  invaluable  com- 
panion in  any  gallery  of  art.  In  de- 
fault of  him,  let  us  do  the  best  we  can, 
and  come  to  a  consideration  of  some 
of  the  works  offered  us  in  this,  the 
thirty-ninth  annual  exhibition  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Design. 

Before  we  begin,  however,  let  us 
make  a  passing  remark  upon  a  custom 
that  seems  lately  to  have  come  in 
vogue,  namely,  to  publish  in  the  daily 
papers  damaging  criticisms  upon  pic- 
tures offered  for  sale  at  auction,  such 
criticisms  generally  appearing  one,  or 
at  most  two  days  before  the  sale.  The 
want  of  good  taste,  or  even  of  abstract 
justice,  in  such  a  proceeding,  must  be 
apparent  to  every  one  who  will  pause 
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a  moment  to  consider.  To  compare 
small  things  with  great,  for  the  sake 
of  illustration,  if  our  neighbor  has  made 
his  purchase  of  spring  drygoods,  and 
spreads  them  upon  the  counter  of  his 
store,  we  may  or  may  not  admire  his 
taste  in  the  selection  of  patterns,  but 
we  surely  should  not  think  ourselves 
called  upon  to  rush  to  the  newspapers 
and  blazon  forth  an  opinion  to  his  det- 
riment, especially  if  our  assertions  were 
mere  guesses,  perhaps  even  untrue,  or 
if  we  were  ourselves  concerned  in  the 
selling  of  similar  wares.  Among  the 
public  are  many  tastes  to  be  gratified, 
and  each  man  can  judge  for  himself  of 
that  which  pleases  him.  A  case  of  im- 
pudent pretension  or  actual  imposition 
will  of  course  require  honest  people  to 
give  in  their  testimony,  but  the  facts 
adduced  in  such  a  case  must  be  suscep- 
tible of  proof,  and  not  mere  matters  of 
individual  taste  or  opinion ;  neither 
must  they  be  advanced  at  so  late  an 
hour  as  to  render  their  refutation  diffi- 
cult, or  indeed  impossible.  A  regular 
exhibition,  such  as  that  of  the  Academy, 
offers  fair  ground  for  discussion,  as  all 
sides  have  a  chance  of  obtaining  a  hear- 
ing; but  even  there,  the  scales  of  justice 
should  be  nicely  poised,  and  great  care 
taken  that  neither  rashness,  flippancy, 
nor  prejudice  be  permitted  any  share 
in  their  adjustment,  and  '  good  will 
toward  men '  be  the  only  extra  weight 
ever  added  to  either  side. 

To  begin  with  the  landscapes,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable,  and,  to  our  indi- 
vidual taste,  the  most  attractive  in  the 
whole  collection,  is  No.  147,  \  The 
Woods  and  Fields  in  Autumn,'  by 
Jervis  McEntee,  K.  A.  The  fine  tree- 
drawing  and  the  exquisite  harmony  of 
color  in  this  poetic  representation  of 
autumn  scenery  are  worthy  of  all  praise. 
The  clouds  are  gathering  for  dark  win- 
ter days,  a  few  pleasant  hours  are  yet 
left  to  the  dying  year,  the  atmosphere 
is  saturated  with  moist  exhalations, 
with  tender  mists  softening  but  not  ob- 
scuring the  beautiful  forms  of  the  leaf- 
less trees  and  shrubs.     The  springs  are 


filling,  the  low  grounds  marshy,  the 
leaves  on  the  woodpaths  crisp  and  of 
a  golden  brown.  Far  away  in  the  west 
is  a  band  of  gray  light,  that  tells  of 
clearer  skies  and  brighter  seasons  one 
day  to  come,  of  new  hopes  to  dawn, 
when  the  earth,  and  the  soul,  shall  have 
been  purified  by  adverse  blasts,  by  the 
baring  of  their  nakedness  to  the  unim- 
j3eded,  searching  light  of  heaven.  No. 
124,  '  The  Wanderer,'  is  a  picture  of 
similar  character  by  the  same  skilful 
hand.  Thoughtful,  refined,  and  dis- 
criminating lovers  of  art  cannot  fail  to 
find  instruction  and  delight  in  these 
noble  conceptions,  and  indeed  it  is 
chiefly  in  the  possession  of  such  persons 
that  we  find  the  truthful,  conscientious, 
tenderly  conceived,  and  poetical  pic- 
tures of  Jervis  McEntee. 

S.  R.  Gifford,  N.  A.,  exhibits  two 
works,  differing  widely  from  each 
other,  but  both  worthy  of  his  reputa- 
tion. Let  the  names  now  longer  and 
more  widely  established  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  general  public  look  to  their 
laurels,  for  here  is  one  who  is  destined 
successfully  to  enter  an  honorable  con- 
test for  the  possession  of  the  very  high- 
est honors.  Unity  of  design,  and 
warmth  as  well  as  vividness  of  light, 
positive  atmosphere,  characterize  the 
works  of  this  artist,  and  render  each 
one  a  satisfactorily  completed  poem. 
No.  226,  '  South  Mountain,  Catskills,' 
presents  a  view  doubtless  well  known 
to  many  of  our  readers.  The  far-away 
horizon,  the  winding  Hudson  with  its 
tiny  sails,  the  square  dent  where  lies 
the  lake  in  the  Shawangunk  range,  the 
serrated  ridges  of  the  lower  hills,  the 
smoke  from  the  lowlands  outside  the 
Clove,  the  shadowed,  ridgy  sides  of  the 
Round  Top  Mountain,  the  stunted 
pines  of  the  South  Mountain,  so  charac- 
teristically represented,  the  great  rock 
overhanging  the  cliffs,  and  the  whortle- 
berry bushes  and  other  low  growth 
clustering  about  its  base — all  speak  to 
us  unmistakably  of  that  very  spot,  and 
tell  the  story  of  the  place  as  we  scarcely 
thought  it  could  have  been  told,  yet  so 
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simply,  so  naturally,  that  the  art  of  the 
artist  is  almost  forgotten  in  actual  en- 
joyment of  the  scene  portrayed.  No. 
250,  '  A  Twilight  in  the  Adirondacs,' 
glows  with  an  intensity  of  light  sug- 
gestive of  some  secret  art,  and  not  of 
ordinary  paint  and  canvas.  A  few 
brilliant  cloud-specks  float  in  a  golden 
sky,  which  is  reflected  from  the  surface 
of  a  placid  lake,  high  up  among  the 
hills,  whose  haze-flooded  and  light- 
crowned  tops  fade  away  into  the  far 
distance.  To  many  this  picture  will 
prove  more  attractive  than  the  view 
from  the  South  Mountain  :  perhaps  it 
is  our  familiarity  with  and  love  for  the 
original  of  the  last-mentioned  view, 
which  induce  us  to  give  to  it  our  per- 
sonal preference. 

No.  158, '  The  Old  Hunting  Grounds,' 
is  by  W.  Whittredge,  N.  A.  It  gives  a 
charming  insight  into  the  mysteries  of 
the  woods.  The  characteristic  white 
birches,  with  their  reflection  in  the 
quiet  pool,  the  dark  trunk  and  spread- 
ing branches  of  the  great  tree  in  the 
foreground,  the  tender  foliage,  and  soft, 
hazy  gleams  into  the  depths  of  the  for- 
est, afford  the  materials  for  a  delightful 
picture,  the  more  precious  in  our  sight 
that  it  is  so  truly  a  representation  of 
our  native  land,  so  thoroughly  Ameri- 
can. The  broken  birch  canoe  adds  to 
the  beauty  of  nature  a  most  effective 
and  pathetic  touch,  by  briefly  figuring 
the  melancholy  history  of  a  fast-depart- 
ing race.  Gone  forever  are  the  rnocca- 
soned  feet  that  pressed  that  mossy  soil, 
and  the  dusky  forms  that  flitted  to  and 
fro  among  the  white  trunks  that  catch 
and  hold  the  light  so  lovingly.  That 
broken  canoe  has  a  stranger  tale  to  tell 
than  any  ruined  arch  or  fallen  column 
of  the  Old  World :  the  one  speaks  of 
some  empire  passed  away,  the  other  of 
the  gradual  extinction  of  an  entire  type 
of  human  beings,  a  race  of  men  who 
seem  to  have  accomplished  the  work 
assigned  them,  and  who  die  rather  than 
abandon  their  native  instincts  and 
habits  of  thought  and  life.  The  for- 
tunate possessor  of  the  '  Old  Hunting 


Grounds,'  when  shut  up  within  the 
confined  streets  and  dreary  walls  of  a 
city,  need  only  lift  his  eyes  to  the  pic- 
ture to  dream  dreams  of  the  freshness 
and  freedom  of  the  wild  woods,  of  the 
scented  breeze  snuffed  by  the  browsing 
deer,  of  the  rocking  branches  glimmer- 
ing gold  and  green  against  the  clear 
summer  sky.  Mr.  Whittredge's  picture 
is  suggestive  and  harmonious  as  nature 
itself,  and  one  could  never  weary  of  it, 
as  one  infallibly  must  of  weaker  and 
more  conventional  productions,  often 
highly  prized  by  frequenters  of  gal- 
leries. 

No.  153,  '  The  Iron-Bound  Coast  of 
Maine,'  by  W.  S.  Haseltine,  N.  A.,  has 
the  freshness,  brightness,  and  mistiness 
of  such  a  shore.  We  have  heard  Mr. 
Haseltine's  rocks  complained  of  as  too 
yellow ;  but,  in  the  absence  of  knowl- 
edge, are  content  to  presume  he  painted 
them  as  he  saw  them.  The  action  of 
the  d ashing  surf  in  washing  away  the 
lower  strata,  and  strewing  the  beach 
with  fragments,  is  one  token,  among 
many,  of  an  actual  observation  of  facts. 

No.  236,  'An  Artist's  Studio,'  and 
No.  131,  '  Christmas  Eve,'  are  by  J.  F. 
Weir.  Both  are  well  conceived  and 
executed,  the  latter  being  especially 
interesting.  The  old  wall,  the  great 
bell,  the  moonlight,  and  the  elves  set 
the  fancy  musing  over  many  things  in 
heaven  and  earth  rarely  dreamed  of  in 
our  philosophy. 

No.  12,  '  The  Argument,'  is  one  of 
W.  H.  Beard's  excellent  fables.  The 
attitudes  of  the  two  bears  in  discussion, 
of  the  sober-minded  listener  leaning 
with  crossed  paws  upon  the  tree,  and 
of  the  self-sufficient  old  fellow  with  his 
paw  upon  his  breast,  may  read  to  many 
a  good  lesson,  especially  during  the 
coming  Presidential  struggle,  when  the 
charities  and  Henscances  of  life  will 
doubtless  be  but  too  often  outraged. 
We  have  been  suq^rised  and  pained  to 
see  attacks  upon  the  works  of  this  gen- 
tleman, coming  from  opposite  quarters, 
said  strictures  being,  in  our  opinion, 
unjust  and  uncalled  for.     If  behind  the 
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animal  form  we  see  proof  of  more  than 
animal  intellect,  let  us  not  quarrel  with 
the  addition.  It  is  an  evil  mind  that 
will  go  out  of  its  way  to  fasten  evil  in- 
tentions upon  the  work  of  a  man  of 
genius.  If  human  faults  and  follies  so 
ill  beseem  the  brute  creation,  should 
not  such  representation  render  us  hearti- 
ly ashamed  of  their  existence  among 
ourselves.  Love  and  pity  for  the  ani- 
mal world,  and  a  proper  holding  up  to 
ridicule  and  scorn  of  the  brutish  pro- 
pensities, too  prominent,  alas  !  in  the 
composition  of  the  human  race,  have 
been  the  lessons  taught  us  by  all  the 
works  of  this  artist  we  have  thus  far 
seen. 

No.  204,  <  Out  All  Night,'  by  J.  H. 
Beard,  is  an  excellent  warning  to 
naughty  puppies  to  keep  good  hours 
and  shun  bad  company. 

No.  114,  'A  Buckwheat  Field  on 
Thomas  Cole's  Farm,'  and  No.  143, 
'  The  Catskills  from  the  Village,'  are 
by  Thomas  C.  Farrer,  a  representative 
of  a  school  which  professes  to  paint 
precisely  what  it  sees.  To  represent 
nature  is  the  aim  of  all  our  best  modern 
landscapists.  Of  course,  no  painting 
can  give  all  that  is  in  any  scene,  but 
every  painter  must  select  the  means 
best  adapted  to  convey  the  idea  he  has 
himself  received.  Now,  in  the  ultra 
ideal  school  (to  use  a  slang  word  which 
we  detest)  we  recognize  but  little 
known  to  us  in  nature ;  and  in  the  ultra 
matter-of-fact  (pre-Raphaelite)  school 
of  this  country,  we  find  the  same  ab- 
sence of  abstract  truth,  together  with 
a  painful  stiffness,  and  the  want  of  a 
sense  for  beauty.  We  are  not  suffi- 
ciently practical  artists  to  fathom  the 
difficulty,  but  it  seems  to  us  to  arise 
from  the  absence  of '  one  of  the  most 
prominent  elements  of  beauty  and  in- 
terest to  be  found  in  the  universe, 
namely,  mystery.  If,  in  the  metaphysi- 
cal world,  with  our  limited  means,  we 
attempt  an  exhaustive  explanation  of 
any  of  the  attributes  of  the  Infinite 
Being,  the  result  must  be  unsatisfac- 
tory ;  we  will  always  feel  that  there  is 


something  beyond,  which  we  have  failed 
to  grasp,  a  something  which  makes  our 
best  effort  appear  shallow  and  crude. 
Now,  the  material  mystery  of  actual  land- 
scape arises  from  the  presence  of  an  ap- 
preciable atmosphere,  softening  forms, 
etherealizing  distances,  modifying  col- 
or, and  lending  the  glow  of  variously 
refracted  light  to  every  object  falling 
under  its  influence.  In  these  pictures 
of  Mr.  Farrer  we  fail  to  find  any  trace 
of  atmosphere,  and  hence  they  strike 
us  as  bald,  hard,  cold,  and  unnatural. 

No.  213,  f  The  Awe  and  Mystery  of 
Death,'  by  Eugene  Benson,  is  an  able 
treatment  of  a  repulsive  subject.  As 
we  gaze,  we  cannot  but  admire  the 
genius  that  has  so  far  overcome  the  in- 
trinsic difficulties  of  the  situation  ;  and, 
while  congratulating  the  artist  upon 
his  success,  must  add  that  the  Victor 
Hugo  style  of  morbid  horrors,  however 
popular  in  some  species  of  literature, 
can  never,  we  hope,  become  so  in  the 
purer  domain  of  visible  fine  art. 

No.  246,  'Portrait,'  William  O. 
Stone,  N.  A.,  is  a  charming  portrayal 
of  a  charming  subject. 

No.  283,  'A  Child,'  by  George  A. 
Baker,  N.  A.,  has  lovely  brown  eyes, 
and  a  beautiful,  thoughtful  expression. 

No.  253,  'A  Portrait,'  by  W.  H. 
Furness,  jr.,  strikes  us  as  a  picture 
carefully  disfigured.  The  part  in  the 
hair  is  singularly  continued  in  the  part 
between  the  wings  of  the  golden  butter- 
fly ornamenting  the  head,  the  eyes  are 
just  sufficiently  turned  aside  to  give 
them  the  appearance  of  avoiding  a  di- 
rect gaze,  and  the  tight-fitting  gown  is 
of  white  moire,  a  material  of  stiff  tex- 
ture and  chaotic  pattern.  The  shimmer 
of  waves  in  sun  or  moonlight  is  beauti- 
ful because  restless,  but  the  watering 
of  a  silk  is  a  rude  attempt  to  fix  the 
ever  variable  in  form,  light,  and  color, 
and  hence  is  always  unsatisfactory. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  women 
in  our  community  are  beginning  to 
make  some  serious  efforts  in  the  way  of 
good  painting.  They  are  by  nature 
subtile  colorists,  and  there  is  surely  no 
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reason  why  they  should  not  conquer 
form,  attain  to  technical  excellence, and 
be  inspired  by  noble  ideas.  They 
must  remember  that  excellence  is  at- 
tainable solely  through  hard  study  and 
patient  assiduity,  and  small  things 
must  be  well  accomplished  before  great 
ones  can  be  expected  to  succeed.  With 
the  general  development  of  what  Ave 
may  call  '  out-door '  faculties,  a  taste 
for  mere  sentimental  prettiness  will 
vanish,  and  a  healthy  vigor,  united  to 
refined  and  acute  perception,  will,  we 
hope,  characterize  the  labors  of  the  ris- 
ing aspirants  to  artistic  honors. 

No.  91,  '  The  Sword  and  the  Wreath,' 
by  Miss  A.  E.  Rose,  is  a  poetical  con- 
ception, beautifully  elaborated.  The 
flowers  have  no  appearance  of  having 
been  copied  from  wax  or  colored  stucco, 
but  are  faithful  representations  of  the 
actual,  fragile,  delicate  texture  of  the 
lovely  children  of  the  garden.  The 
method  of  presentation  suggests  a 
memory  of  La  Farge,  but  Miss  Rose  is 
too  talented  and  original  ever  to  fall 
into  servile  imitation. 

No.  132,  '  On  the  Kaaterskill  Creek,' 
and  No.  64,  'Head  of  the  Catskill 
Clove  from  the  South  Mountain,'  are 
by  Miss  Edith  W.  Cook.  The  first 
offers  some  fine  delineations  of  foliage, 
intermingled  hemlock,  and  deciduous 


trees,  and  the  latter  is  a  spirited  and 
truthful  representation  of  a  beautiful 
bit  of  Catskill  scenery.  The  Hunter 
and  Plattekill  Mountains,  Haines's  Fall, 
the  Clove  Road  and  intervening  ra- 
vines,  the  winding  woodpath,  and 
burnt  trees,  are  close  records  of  fact, 
set  in  a  far-away  sky  and  a  real  atmos- 
phere. 

Miss  Virginia  Granbery's  '  Basket  of 
Cherries  '  (No.  81)  and  '  Strawberries  ' 
(No.  72)  are  tempting  specimens  of 
fruit. 

No.  202,  '  The  Seamstress,'  by  Miss 
C.  W.  Conant,  gives  proof  of  future  ex- 
cellence in  the  truthful  pathos  of  its 
conception  and  the  energetic  rendering 
of  the  idea. 

But  our  hour  has  come  to  an  end, 
and  we  have  only  space  left  to  mention 
the  names  of  Bierstadt,  Constant  Mayer, 
Hennessy,  May,  Durand,  Griswold,  Suy- 
dam,  Bradford,  Brevoort,  Cropsey,  Col- 
man,  Cranch,  De  Haas,  Hart,  Homer, 
Hubbard,  Huntington,  Vedder,  and 
White,  wdio  are  all  characteristically 
represented,  and  to  counsel  such  of  our 
readers  as  are  fortunate  enough  to  have 
the  opportunity,  to  go  and  see  for 
themselves.  Americans  are  beginning 
to  comprehend  the  full  value  of  the 
arts,  and  to  appreciate  their  own  artists 
accordingly. 


APHORISMS 


NO.  V. 

With  us  it  may  not  be  the  actual 
suffering  of  death,  as  it  was  with  our 
Lord ;  but  that  we  may  truly  follow 
Him,  and  do  what  we  can  for  the  good 
of  others,  we  must  hold  life,  with  all 
its  endearments,  subject  to  any  call  for 
sacrifice  that  may  be  made  on  us  ;  and 
actually  give  up,  from  day  to  day,  just 
as  much  of  the  present  life,  its  pleas- 
voi..  v. — ±G 


ures  or  interests,  as  may  be  necessary, 
that  we  may  render  the  best  possible 
service  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  We 
have  the  privilege  of  daily  martyrdom, 
to  be  followed  by  its  honors  and  blessed- 
ness, in  whatsoever  circumstances  we 
may  be  placed  :  how  much  of  the  suffer- 
ings that  sometimes  accompany  the 
spirit  and  the  act,  we  need  not  concern 
ourselves  to  inquire. 
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THE     UNKIND     WORD. 

Ay — far  in  the  feeling  heart 

Cast  the  unkind  word  till  it  smiteth, 
Till  deep  in  the  flesh  like  a  poisoned  dart 
It  stingeth — and  ruthlessly  biteth  ! 

What  need  that  the  blood 

In  a  crimson  flood 
Flow  fast  from  the  throbbing  veins — 

What  need — if  a  sob 

Or  the  heart's  wild  throb 
Betoken  the  horrible  pains  ? 

The  tears  are  forced  from  the  mournful  eyes 

As  the  angry  word  proceedeth  ; 
Little  it  cares  for  the  stifled  sighs, 

Little  recks  if  the  sad  heart  bleedeth  ; — 
But  onward  it  goes 
While  the  life-blood  flows 
Fast — fast  on  its  terrible  path  ; 
It  laughs  at  the  moan, 
And  the  low  subdued  groan, 
As  it  cuts  so  deep  in  its  wrath. 


But  soft  on  its  track, 

And  calling  it  back, 
Soothing  the  wound  it  has  made, 

A  Spirit  of  Love 

Comes  down  from  above, 
In  heavenly  beauty  arrayed — 

An  angel  of  peace 

Who  bids  the  tears  cease, 

And  stops  the  red  life-blood's  flow. 
And  the  poisoned  dart 
Draws  out  of  the  heart, 

That  dart  that  had  torn  it  so, 
And  heals  o'er  the  skin — 
But  look  then  within, 

There  still  is  a  scar  below  ! 
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LANGUAGE    A   TYPE    OF   THE   UNIVERSE. 


In  a  preceding  paper,  published  in 
the  May  number  of  The  Continental, 
the  possibility,  the  necessity,  and  the 
characteristics  of  a  Scientific  Universal 
Language  were  considered.  In  the 
present  paper  it  is  proposed  to  examine 
more  at  large  the  relations  of  Language 
to  the  total  Universe ;  not  merely  in 
respect  to  Elements  or  the  Alphabetic 
Domain  of  Language,  and  that  which 
corresponds  with  it  in  the  Universe ;  but 
in  respect  equally  to  all  that  rises  above 
these  foundations  of  the  two  edifices  in 
question  which  are  to  be  compared. 

The  term  Edifice  or  Structure  will  be 
found  to  be  alike  applicable  to  each. 
It  will  be  found,  likewise,  that  both 
arise  in  parallel  development  through  a 
succession  of  stages  or  stories  (French, 
ctages,  estages,  stages),  and  that  this 
and  other  similar  repetitions,  in  the 
development  of  the  one,  of  all  the 
facts  and  features  of  the  development 
of  the  other,  is  what  is  meant  by  the 
Analogy  of  one  with  the  other,  and  by 
the  affirmation  implied  in  the  title  of 
this  article,  that  Language  is  a  Type 
of  the  Universe. 

We  shall  begin,  therefore,  by  a  gen- 
eral distribution  of  these  two  Domains 
or  Spheres  or  Structures — for  the  facts 
of  the  analogy  will  justify  the  occa- 
sional use  and  interchange  of  all  these 
terms — and  shall  pursue  the  relation- 
ship between  them  into  so  much  of  de- 
tail as  space  will  allow. 

"What  the  Universe  is  in  itself  we 
have  no  other  means  of  knowing  than 
as  it  imjtresses  itself  upon  our  minds, 
modified  as  it  may  be  by  the  reactive 
or  refiectional  element  supplied  by  the 
mind  itself.  In  preponderance,  then, 
or  primarily,  the  Universe  is  for  each 
of  us,  what  the  totality  of  Impression 
made  by  the  Universe  is  within  each 
of  us  ;  and  the  Universe  in  that  larger 
and  generalized  sense  in  which  we 
speak  of  it  as  one,  and  not  as  many  in- 


dividual conceptions,  is  the  mean  ag- 
gregate or  general  average  of  the  Im- 
pression made  upon  all  minds,  in  so 
far  as  it  has  a  general  or  common  char- 
acter. 

The  whole  of  what  man  individually 
or  collectively  puts  forth,  as  the  prod- 
uct of  his  mind  or  of  all  minds,  is  the 
totality  of  Expression,  in  a  sense  which 
exactly  counterparts  the  totality  of  Im- 
pression. Impression  is  related  to  Na- 
ture, external  to  man,  and  acting  on 
him.  Expression  has  relation  to  Art, 
externalized  from  within  man,  and 
taken  in  that  large  sense  which  means 
all  human  performance  whatsoever. 
Science  is  systematized  hwicing,  and  is 
a  middle  term,  or  stands  and  function- 
ates mediatorially  between  Impression 
or  Nature  and  Expression  or  Art. 

Nature  or  the  external  world  im- 
presses itself  upon  mind,  primarily, 
through  the  Senses,  and  predominantly 
stands  related  with  the  sense  of  Feel- 
ing, of  which  all  the  other  special 
senses  are  merely  modified  forms  or 
differentiations.  Feeling  as  a  sense  (the 
sense  of  Touch),  is  allied  again  with 
Affection,  the  internal  counterpart  of 
the  mere  external  sensation,  as  testified 
to  etymologically  by  the  use  of  the  same 
word  to  express  both  ;  namely,  Feeling 
as  the  synonyme  of  Touch,  and  Feeling 
as  the  synonyme  of  Affection.  Conation, 
from  the  Latin  conari,  to  exert  one- 
self,   TO    PUT    FORTH    EFFORT,    is    the 

term  employed  by  metaphysicians  to 
signify  both  Desire  and  WW,  the  last 
being  the  determination  of  the  mind 
which  results  in  action.  Conation  is 
therefore  related  to  action,  which  is 
again  Expression,  and  is  also  Art,  in 
the  large  definition  of  the  term  above 
given. 

The  grand  primary  distribution  of 
the  Mind  made  by  Kant,  followed  by 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  and  now  con- 
curred in  by  the  students  of  the  mind 
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generally,  is  into :  1.  Feeling  ;  2. 
Knowing  ;  and  3.  Conation  (or  Will 
and  Desire).  In  accordance  with  this 
is  Comte's  famous  epitome  of  the  busi- 
ness   Of  life  :   AGIR   PAR   AFFECTION,  ET 

penser  pour  agir  ;  the  three  terms 
here  being  again,  1.  Affection  (or  Feel- 
ing) ;  2.  Knowledge  (or  Reflection)  ; 
and  3.  Action  (or  Performance). 

If  now,  instead  of  distributing  the 
Mind,  we  enlarge  the  sphere  of  our 
thinking,  and  distribute  upon  the  same 


principle  the  total  Universe  (as  if  it 
were  a  mind  or  a  mirror  of  the  mind), 
for  Feeling  or  Affection  we  shall  put 
Impression  or  Nature  ;  for  Knowing  or 
Reflection  we  shall  put  Science  or  Sys- 
tematized Knowledge ;  and  for  Cona- 
tion or  Action  we  shall  put  Art. 

The  following  table  will  exhibit  the 
two  series  of  distribution,  that  of  the 
Universe  at  large,  and  that  of  the  Hu- 
man Mind,  in  their  parallelism,  reading 
the  two  columns  from  below  upward  : 


I.   Universe.  • 

3.  Art  (or  Expression). 
2.  Science. 
1.  Nature  (or  Impression). 

The  point  of  present  importance  in 
the  use  of  these  discriminations  is  to 
make  clear  to  the  mind  of  the  reader 
what  perhaps  is  sufficiently  implied  in 
the  very  terms  themselves,  namely : 
that  Impression  and  Expression  are  cor- 
relative to,  and,  in  a  sense,  exactly  re- 
flect each  other;  that  the  totality  of  Im- 
pression, or  the  Universe  which  enters 
the  mind  through  the  senses,  is  repeat- 
ed— with  a  modification,  it  is  true,  but 
still  with  traceable  identity,  or  with  a 
definite  and  unbroken  relationship — 
in  the  totality  of  Expression,  or  in  the 
Universe  of  Art,  taken  as  the  entirety 
of  what  man  does  or  creates.  It  is  by 
the  mediation  of  Science  or  Knowledge, 
that  one  of  these  worlds  is  converted 
into  the  other.  Nature  or  Impression 
is  the  aggregate  of  the  Rays  of  Inci- 
dence falling  upon  a  mirror ;  Science 
is  the  Reflecting  Mirror ;  and  Art  or 
Human  Performance  is  the  aggregate 
of  the  Reflected  Rays,  whose  angles  can 
be  exactly  calculated  by  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  angle  of  incidence.  Science 
or  Knowledge  is  not  only  the  mirror 
which  makes  the  Reflection,  but  it  is 
the  plane  or  level  which  is  to  furnish 
us  the  means  of  adjusting  the  angles ; 
of  knowing  their  correspondence  or  re- 
lation to  each  other  ;  and  of  translating 
the  one  into  the  other.  Science  must, 
therefore,  as  it  develops,  be  the  instru- 


II.  Mind. 
3.  Conation  (or  Will  and  Desire). 
2.  Knowing. 
1.  Feeling  (or  Affection). 

ment  of  informing  us  of  the  exact  anal- 
ogy between  Nature  and  Art ;  and  must 
enable  us  so  to  apply  the  Laws  of  Na- 
ture, or  the  Laws  of  God  as  exhibited 
in  Nature,  that  they  shall  become  a  per- 
fect canon  of  life  and  action,  in  all  our 
attempted  performances  and  construc- 
tions, whatsoever  they  may  be  ;  or,  vice 
versa,  it  must  enable  us  from  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  laws  of  our  own  actions  to 
reveal  the  secrets  of  Nature,  and  to 
know,  by  the  analogy,  in  what  manner 
she  acts.  It  will  then  perhaps  be  found 
that  the  Moral  Code,  as  dictated  by  in- 
spiration, is  only  the  forecast,  through 
that  method,  of  what  is  destined  to  be 
more  perfectly  revealed  to  the  intellect, 
when  the  veil  is  rent  by  the  millennial 
perfection  of  man. 

It  will  be  perceived  by  the  reader 
that  the  term  Art  is  here  employed  in 
a  larger  than  its  usual  sense,  although 
the  analogy  in  question  has  a  special 
intensification  when  we  confine  the  term 
to  mean,  as  it  ordinarily  does,  the 
choicest  performances  of  man.  The 
term  Science  has  also  a  larger  and  a 
smaller  extension.  In  the  larger  sense 
it  means  the  totality  of  knowledge 
extracted  from  Impression  or  the  obser- 
vation of  Nature,  and  distinguished 
from  mere  Impression  or  Nature  on  the 
one  hand,  and  from  Expression,  Action, 
Performance,  or  Art — the  reprojection 
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of  the  knowledge  into  new  forms  of 
being — on  the  other  hand.  In  the  more 
restricted  sense,  Science  means  systema- 
tized knowledge,  or,  still  more  specifi- 
cally, the  Body  of  Principles  or  Laws 
in  accordance  with  which  knowledge 
becomes  systematized  in  the  mind. 

The  larger  and  the  smaller  Art-Per- 
formanccs  of  Humanity — first,  all  the 
"Work  or  Product  of  the  Creative  Pow- 
er of  Man  ;  and,  secondly,  Grand  and 
Fine  Art,  as  the  Choice  Product  of  that 
faculty — are  again  epitomized  in  Lan- 
guage or  Speech.  This  last  is  the 
Sense-Bearing  Product  of  the  Lips  and 
Cooperative  Organs,  put  representative- 
ly for  the  product  of  the  hands  and  of 
all  the  other  instrumentalities  of  action. 

It  is  in  this  representative  sense  that 
Language  is  preeminently  and  distinc- 
tively denominated  Expression.      But, 
as  we  have  seen,  Expression  is  the  Equiv- 
alent and  exact  Reflect  of  Impression ; 
Art,  of  Nature  ;  through  the  mediation 
of  Science,  meaning  thereby  the  Laws 
of  Knowing.     These  Laics  of  Knowing 
thus  hold  an  exact  relation  to  the  Laws 
of  Doing  ;  or,  in  other  wTords,  Scientific 
Laws  to  Creative  and  Vital  Laws,  wdiich 
last  are  the  Laws   of  Administration, 
human   and  divine.     As  an  epitome  or 
miniature,  then,  ilie  Laws  of  Language 
must  be  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  Laws 
of  the    Universe.      Language    itself,   in 
other  words,  must  be  an   epitome   or 
miniature  image,  in  all  its  perfection, 
of  the  Universe  at  large  ;  as  the  image 
formed   upon  the    retina   of  the   eye, 
though  infinitely  small  in  the  compari- 
son, is  an  exact  epitome  or  image,  in- 
versely, of  the  external  world  present- 
ed to  the  vision. 

Let  the  reader  guard  himself  well 
against  supposing  that  what  is  here 
meant  is  the  mere  cornrnonplace  truth 
that  Language  is  the  equivalent  of  our 
Impression  of  the  Universe,  in  the  fact 


that  we  can,  through  the  medium  of 
Language,  describe,  and  in  that  sense 
esBpretS)  what  we  think  and  feel  of  and 
about  the  Universe.  What  is  here  in- 
tended is  something  far  more  recondite 
than  this  superficial  relation  between 
Speech,  Thought,  and  the  World 
thought  about.  It  is  this — That,  in 
the  Phenomena,  the  Laws,  and  the  In- 
dications of  the  Structure  of  Lan- 
guage— considered  as  a  fabric,  or  Word- 
World — there  is  an  exact  image  or  repro- 
duction, in  a  miniature  way,  of  the  P/ie- 
nomena,  the  Laics,  and  the  Indications  of 
the  entire  Universe;  in  so  definite  and, 
traceable  a  manner  as  to  furnish  to  us, 
ichen  the  analogy  is  understood,  a  com- 
plete model  and  illustration  of  the  Sci- 
ence of  the  Universe  as  a  whole. 

If  this  be  true,  the  immense  impor- 
tance of  the  discovery  can  hardly  be  over- 
estimated. We  are  furnished  by  means 
of  it  with  a  simple  object,  of  manage- 
able dimensions,  as  the  subject  of  our 
direct  investigations ;  wdiich,  when 
mastered,  will,  by  reflection,  and  a 
definite  law  of  relation  and  proportion, 
enable  us  to  master  the  Plan  of  the  Uni- 
verse ;  and  so  to  constitute  a  one  Science 
out  of  the  many  Sciences  by  recognizing 
the  Domains  which  they  cover  as  parts 
of  a  larger  domain,  which  is  equivalent 
to  the  whole. 

Holding  fast,  then,  to  this  thought, 
let  us  proceed  to  the  endeavor  so  to 
distribute  the  totality  of  the  aspects  of 
Language  as  to  exhaust  the  subject ; 
and,  by  a  concurrent  projection  of  the 
analogies  into  the  larger  domain  of  the 
Universe  as  a  whole,  to  establish  a  valid 
scientific  nexus  between  the  minor  and 
the  major  spheres  of  our  investigation. 
First  recurring  to  the  preceding  ta- 
ble, and  translating  the  Abstract  Com 
ceptions,  Nature,  Science,  and  Art, 
into  their  Concrete  Equivalents  or 
Analogies,  they  will  stand  thus  : 


Abstract. 
3.  Art. 
2.  Science. 
1.  Nature. 


Concrete* 
3.  Human  Production.    (Art  Creation.) 
2.  Man. 
1.  TnE  World.    (The  Natural  Universe.) 
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This  is  to  say,  that  the  World  or  the 
Natural  Universe  is  put  for  the  Natural 
Impression  which  it  makes  of  itself  on 
the  mind  of  the  knowing  subject ;  that 
the  Knowing  Subject  is  put  in  the 
place  of  Knowledge ;  and  that  the 
Product  of  Activity — the  Thing  Created 
— is  put  for  the  Activity  itself  or  the 
Act  of  Creation. 

It  is  clear  enough  that  this  distribu- 
tion is  exhaustive,  thus  :  1.  The  World, 
including,  in  a  sense,  all  things ;  but 
here  contrasted  with,  and  in  that  sense 
excluding,  two  of  its  own  minor  do- 
mains ;  2.  Man,  including  Spirit,  and 
■God,  in  so  far  as  human  (not  seeking 
to  compass  or  bring  within  our  scien- 
tific classification  whatsoever  is  divine 
in  a  sense  absolutely  supernatural  or 
transcending  the  Universe  as  such)  ;  3. 
The  Collective  or  Aggregate  Product 
of  Human  Activity ;  including,  espe- 
cially, as  norm  or  sample,  Grand  and 
Fine  Art,  the  Choice  Product  of  Hu- 
man Activity ;  and,  in  a  more  especial 
sense,  Language,  as  the  Special  or 
Typical  Expression,  which  exactly 
counterparts  and  represents  the  totality 
of  Impression  made  by  Primitive 
Nature  or  The  World,  upon  Man  or  the 
Human  Mind. 

Nature  has  again,  therefore,  like  both 
Science  and  Art,  as  shown  above,  a 
double  significance,  in  the  former  and 
larger  of  which  it  includes  and  covers 
or  envelops  the  two  other  departments 
of  Being ;  in  the  latter  and  smaller  of 
which  it  excludes  them,  and  makes  Na- 
ture, or  the  World,  to  stand  over  against 
them,  as  that  which  is  to  be  compared 
with  Man  and  the  Product  of  the  La- 
bor of  Man ;  and  in  an  especial  sense 
with  that  particular  product  called 
Speech.  The  easy  transition  from  the 
minor  to  the  larger  conception  of  Na- 
ture or  the  World  is  what  renders  Lan- 
guage a  type,  not  only  of  the  Universe 
as  distinguished  from  Man  and  the 
Product  of  his  Activity,  but  equally  a 
type  of  the  Universe  in  that  larger  sense 
in  which  it  embraces  them  both. 

Hence  the  two  terms  of  our  compari- 


son are :  1.  Language,  as  the  miniature 
and  image  of  the  whole,  with,  2.  The 
World  or  Universe,  in  that  larger  sense 
in  which  it  is  the  whole,  and,  as  such, 
includes  Language  and  all  else. 

Observe,  in  the  next  place,  that  Art, 
whether  in  the  larger  or  in  the  smaller 
sense  which  we  have  assigned  to  it,  is 
the  Product  of  the  Combination  and 
Blending  of  Science  with  Nature  (re- 
flective knowledge  with  natural  im- 
pression) ;  or,  speaking  in  the  concrete, 
of  the  conjunction  of  man  with  the 
outside  world ;  man  as  the  Agent  or 
Actor,  and  the  World  or  Nature  as  the 
Object  wrought  upon. 

In  the  production  of  Speech,  the 
phonos  or  mere  sound  is  the  natu- 
ral, unwrought  material,  which  corre- 
sponds with  the  Reality  of  Nature ; 
and  the  Meaning  or  Minding  which 
acts  on,  articulates  and  organizes  the 
Sound  into  Speech,  and  which  Pleasures 
the  sound  quantitatively,  as  in  Music, 
is  the  Scientific  Attribute  correspond- 
ing with  Knowledge.  The  result  of 
these  two  in  combination  is  the  Art 
of  Speech,  generally,  and  Improvisa- 
tion or  Song  as  the  Fine  Art  of  this 
Lingual  Domain. 

But  passing  from  the  Abstract  to  the 
Concrete  Domain,  Unwrought  Natural 
Sound,  bearing  its  proportion  of  mean- 
ing, furnishes  the  great  basic  depart- 
ment of  language,  which,  for  the  reason 
that  it  is  basic,  is  usually  regarded  as 
the  whole  of  language,  namely,  Oral 
Speech,  or  Speech  Language,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  Music  and  Song. 

Music,  on  the  other  hand,  is  wrought 
or  measured  Sound,  bearing  also  its  pro- 
portion of  meaning ;  a  superior  lan- 
guage, corresponding  with  Science,  from 
its  relation  to  measure,  to  numbers,  to 
fixed  laws  ;  as  Oral  Speech  corresponds, 
in  its  freedom  and  unconstraint,  with 
Nature. 

Music  and  Oral  Language  united  or 
married  to  each  other  constitute  Song, 
which  is  then  the  analogue  or  type,  oi 
Nature's  hieroglyph,  in  this  Domain, 
of  Art. 
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We  say  instinctively  the  Art  of 
Speech  ;  the  Science  of  Music,  and  the 
Art  of  Singing.  In  the  first  instance, 
Art  is  used  for  Natural  Performance  or 
Nature  ;  but  the  whole  of  speech  falling 
within  the  domain  of  art  or  perfor- 
mance, its  lowest  or  natural  division 
still  lias  some  claim  to  the  distinction 
of  an  art.  The  first  step  of  this  series, 
Nature,  and  the  third  step,  Art,  repeat 
each  other  by  overstepping  the  second, 
which  is  Science,  as  Do  is  accordant 
with  Mi,  but  disharmonic  with  He.  It 
is,  therefore,  from  the  instinctual  j>er- 
ception  of  this  harmony,  that  Oral 
Speech,  the  basis  of  Language,  the  true 
Nature-department  of  Language,  is  still 
denominated  the  Art  of  Speech. 

Adhering,  however,  to  the  Concrete 
Domain,  and  seeking  our  analogies 
there,  oral  speech,  a  Concrete  Thing, 
does  not  directly  correspond  with  Na- 
ture, an  Abstract  Conception,  but  with 
The  "World,  a  concrete  thing ;  nor  does 
Music,  a  Concrete  Thing,  correspond 
with  Science,  an  Abstract  Conception, 
but  with  Man  (the  Mind-being,  Knowl- 


edge-being, the  Science-being),  a  con- 
crete  thing;  nor,  again,  does  Song,  a 
Concrete  Thing,  correspond  with  Art, 
an  Abstract  Conception,  but  with  Hu- 
man Product  or  Doing,  a  concrete 
thing.  Song  is  again  but  the  lowest 
and  simple  expression  for  that  com- 
bination of  Music  and  Oral  Expression, 
aided  by  Action,  to  which  the  Italians, 
full  of  instinct  for  Art,  have  given  the 
name  Opera,  The  Work  par  excellence, 
the  culmination  of  Art  in  Movement 
and  Sound.  This  word,  from  the  Latin, 
opus,  operari,  work,  to  work,  connects 
in  idea  with  the  Greek  noua),  and  the 
whole  with  Action  and  Art.  This  last 
relationship  accounts  beautifully  for  the 
fact  that  the  words  poetry,  poesy,  and  2^oet 
should  be  derived  from  the  Greek  word 
irouoi,  which  signifies  simply  to  do. 

The  first  threefold  division  of  Lan- 
guage and  of  The  Universe,  both 
brought  into  a  parallelism  in  the  Con- 
crete— the  three  ascending  Stories  of 
each  Edifice,  so  to  speak,  when  com- 
pared with  each  other — appear  then  as 
shown  in  the  table  below  : 


Language. 
3.  Song. 
2.  Music. 
1.  Oral  Speech. 


The  Universe. 
3.  Human  Achievement. 
2.  Man. 
1.  The  World. 


Oral  Speech  is  the  agglomerism  of 
Sound,  conceived  of  as  roundish  or  in 
the  lump,  as  an  undifferentiated  Oneness 
or  mass ;  and,  when  wholly  unarticu- 
lated,  it  is  the  Baicl,  a  mere  orthographi- 
cal variation  of  Ball ;  that  is  to  say,  it 
is,  to  the  imagination,  Globe-shaped,  or 
Wo/'&Z-shaped.  It  is  the  concrete  or 
massive  world  of  Language  or  Speech. 

Music  is  the  Strain  or  the  Abstractisni 
of  Sound.  To  strain  means  to  draw. 
Abstract  is  from  the  Latin  ah,  from, 
and  strahere,  to  draw.  The  idea  is  not 
here  roundish,  as  in  the  other  case,  but 
elongate ;  sound  made  into  a  strain,  a 
cord,  or  a  string,  equivalent  to  a  line, 
which  is  the  subject  of  measure-merit, 
by  notes  (or  points)  and  intervals.  The 
line,  with  its  ticoness  of  determination 


and  extremity,  has  a  relation  to  the 
number  Two,  like  that  which  the  hall 
or  globe  has  to  the  number  One.  The 
line  is  at  the  same  time  the  type  of  The 
Abstract,  the  Domain  of  Science,  and 
hence  of  Science,  and  of  Knowledge, 
and  again,  in  the  concrete,  of  Man, 
the  Knowledge-being.  The  ball  (bawl) 
is  at  the  same  time  the  type  of  The 
Concrete  {con,  with,  crescere,  to  grow  ; 

THE  GROWN  TOGETHER,  Ol'  AGGLOMER- 

ATE-world),  and  hence  of  Nature,  and 
again  in  The  Concrete,  of  The  World, 
as  contrasted  with  Man. 

Song  is  the  measure  of  the  strain 
and  the  mingle  of  the  bawl  again  com- 
mingled with  each  other,  in  a  com- 
posite blending  of  The  Measured  and 
The  Free.     As  the  Composity  of  that 
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which  has  for  its  numerical  type  Two, 
with  that  which  has  for  its  numerical 
type  One,  the  proper  numerical  type  of 
Song  is  Three  ;  or  thus  : 


Language. 

Number. 

3.  Song, 

Three 

2.  Music, 

Two. 

1.  Oral  Speech, 

One. 

These  numerical  analogues  can  only 
be  adverted  to  here,  and  their  meaning 
may  not  be  very  distinctly  perceived. 
Their  full  exposition  and  that  of  their 
immense  importance  as  principles  and 
guides  in  the  domain  of  analogy  must 
be  treated  of  elsewhere. 

Rhythm  is  the  measure  of  the  strain. 
Music  is  the  mingled  measure  of  many 
strains.  Song  is  the  higher  mingling 
of  music  with  the  bawl  (the  phonos,  or 
the  material  of  Oral  Speech). 

Measure  is  the  analogue  of  Science, 
and  hence  Music  is  another  such  ana- 
logue. Mens,  mind,  and  men-sunx, 
measure,  are  etymologically  cognate 
words ;  so  the  English  words  MEAN-ing, 
the  mind  that  is  in  a  tiling,  and  mean, 
the  average  or  measure,  or  the  dia- 
meter, or  through-measure  of  a  thing. 
Again,  the  concrete  analogue  of  Science 
{Knowledge,  Mind,  The  Abstract,  etc.) 
is,  as  we  have  seen,  Man.  Men-s,  man, 
7m-MAN-us,  are  again,  probably,  etymo- 
logically cognate  to  homo,  hominis,  hoc 
mens,  as  hodie  is  to  hoc  or  hcec  dies. 

The  Line  or  Cord  is  the  instrument 
of  measuring,  and  as  such  is  again  the 
type  of  Science,  as  the  Ball  or  Globe  is 
the  type  of  Nature  ;  the  Line,  the  type 
of  strictness,  straightness,  stretchedness, 
exactness  ;  and  the  lump  or  aggregative 
form,  that  of  Freedom  from  Constraint, 
Solution,  as  of  the  water-drop,  and  of 
Absolute-ness  {ab,  from,  and  solvere, 
to  free).  The  Relative  repeats  The 
Abstract  ;  and  The  Absolute,  in 
Philosophy,  repeats  The  Concrete. 
The  Relative  has  for  its  type  Two,  or 
di-termination  (dis  or  di,  Two,  and 
termini,  ends)  ;  and  the  Absolute  has 
for  its  type  One,  to  ev  of  the  Greeks. 
Existence,  embodying  The  Absolute 


and  The  Relative ;  the  one  and  the 
tico ;  has  for  its  type  Three ;  and  the 
all-sided  aspect  of  Universal  Being 
which  distinguishes  and  yet  combines 
these  three  aspects  of  Being,  is  Tri- 
Unity,  or  the  Three  in  One. 

The  Trinism,  or  third  story  of  ascen- 
sion in  the  constitution  of  things,  again 
divides  into  Two  Branches,  the  first  of 
which  accords  with  Duism  (music,  line, 
science,  mind,  man),  and  the  second 
with  Unism  (oral  speech,  globe,  nature, 
world). 

In  respect  to  Language,  the  division 
here  made  distributes  Song  (as  the 
higher  type,  including  all  music)  into 
two  great  departments ;  as,  1.  Compo- 
sition, and  2.  Performance,  or  the 
Song  as  a  Thing,  and  Singing  as  an 
Act.  Song  as  a  whole  is  the  analogue 
in  language  of  the  totality  of  Human 
Achievement,  in  the  distribution  of  the 
total  Universe,  as  shown  above.  The 
same  division  applied  here  distinguishes 
the  permanent  product  of  human  activi- 
ty, the  book  or  the  statue,  from  the  per- 
formance of  man — the  action  of  the 
author  or  sculptor.  It  is  the  distinc- 
tion of  the  Latins  between  1.  Res,  and 
2.  Res  gestod. 

Dismissing  for  the  present  the  high- 
er domain  of  Language,  which  is 
Song,  we  reduce  the  scope  of  investi- 
gation to  the  lower  and  middle  divi- 
sions, namely  :  1.  To  Oral  Speech,  and 
2.  To  Music ;  and,  in  the  distribution 
of  the  Universe  at  large,  to  the  corre- 
sponding lower  and  middle  divisions, 
namely :  1.  The  World  (Nature),  and 
2.  Man  (Mind). 

Oral  Speech,  the  Nature-department 
of  language,  separates,  grammatically, 
into  two  grand  Subdivisions,  as  fol- 
lows :  1.  Analysis,  The  Elements  of 
Language,  namely,  The  Alphabetic  and 
Syllabic  distribution  of  Language,  cul- 
minating in  Word-Building  ;  —  The 
Word  in  Language  being  The  Individ- 
ual in  that  Domain  ;  and,  2.  Synthesis, 
Construction,  the  Grammatical  Domain 
proper,  including  the  Parts  of  Speech 
and  their  Syntax,  or  their  putting  to- 
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getlur  in  a   Structure  or  Lingual   Con- 
struction. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  Domain  of 
the  Elementally  of  Language,  and  cor- 
responds With  and  illustrates  what 
Kant  denominates  Quality  ;  as  the 
name  of  one  of  the  groups  of  three  in 
his  table  of  the  twelve  Categories  of 
the  Understanding.  This  group  of 
Quality  includes  1.  Affirmation  ;  2. 
Negation  ;  and  3.  Limitation.  By 
Affirmation  is  meant  the  Positive  Ele- 
ment or  Factor  of  Being  ;  by  Negation, 
the  Negative  Element ;  and  by  Limi- 
tation is  meant  the  Articulation,  that  is 
to  say,  the  jointing  or  joining  of  the 
Positive  and  Negative  Elements,  in  a 
seam  or  ridge,  which  is  the  existential 
reality,  arising  from  the  positive  (quasi- 
negative)  and  the  negative  grounds  of 
Being. 

The  Positive  Element  or  Factor  of 
Oral  Speech,  the  Absolute  Reality  or 
'  Affirmation '  of  Language,  is  Vocal 
Utterance,  or,  specifically,  the  kind  of 
Sound  called  Vowel. 

The  Negative  Element  or  Factor  of 
Oral  Spech,  the  '  Negation  '  of  Kant,  as 
illustrated  in  the  Speech  Domain,  is 
Silence  ;  the  Silences  or  Intervals  of 
Rest  which  intervene  between  Sounds 
(and,  by  repetition,  between  Syllables, 
TVords,  Sentences,  and  the  still  larger 
divisions  of  Speech). 

The  Limitational  Element  of  Oral 
Speech  is  Consonantism,  or,  specifically, 
the  Consonant  Sounds,  which  for  that 
reason  are  otherwise  denominated  Ar- 
ticulations, or  jointings;  as  they  are 
the  breaks  of  the  otherwise  continuous 
vocal  utterance  of  Vowel  Sound,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  the  joinings  between 
the  fragments  of«Vowel  Sound,  namely, 
the  Vowels,  and  the  surrounding  and 
intervening  medium  of  Silence.  The 
Consonants  thus  become,  in  a  sense,  the 
Bony  Structure,  or  Skeleton  of  Speech, 
the  most  prominent  part,  that  which 
furnishes  the  fossil  remains  of  Lan- 
guage, which  are  investigated  by  the 
Comparative  Philologists. 


Sound,  the  Positive  Element  or  Fac- 
tor, the  Affirmation,  the  Eternal  Yea, 
the  Absolute  Reality,  is  the  Something 
of  Speech. 

Silence,  the  Negative  Element  or 
Factor,  the  Negation,  the  Eternal  Nay, 
the  Absolute  Unreality,  is  the  Nothing 
of  Speech. 

Articulate  Sound,  the  Resultant  Ele- 
ment, the  Limitation  or  Articulation, 
the  Eternal  Transition,  the  Arriving 
and  Departing,  is  the  Existential 
Reality,  which  comes  up  between 
and  out  of  the  Absolute  Vocality 
(quasi  -  negative),  and  the  Absolute 
Silence. 

But  the  Vowel  Absolute,  the  contin- 
uous, unbroken,  unarticulated,  undif- 
ferentiated, monotonous  Vowel-Sound, 
would  be  precisely  equivalent  to  Si- 
lence. This,  then,  illustrates  the  fa- 
mous fundamental  aphorism  of  the 
Philosophy  of  Hegel :  Something  = 
(equal  to)  Nothing  ;  and  the  seeming- 
ly absurd  Hegelian  affirmation  that  the 
real  Something  is  the  resultant  of  the 
conjunction  of  two  Nothings. 

What  Kant  denominates  Quality, 
would  be,  for  some  uses,  better  denomi- 
nated Elementism  or  Elementality,  and 
the  Domain  in  which  this  principle 
dominates  might  then  be  called  the 
Elementismus  of  such  larger  Domain  as 
may  be  under  consideration.  Thus  the 
Elementismus  (or  Elementary  Domain) 
of  Language  would  include  Sounds,  or 
the  Alpliabet,  Syllables,  and  Root-  Words. 
These  are  three  poiccrs  or  gradations  of 
the  Roots  of  Language.  This  same 
domain  might  therefore  be  called  the 
Radicismus  or  Root-Domain  of  Lan- 
guage. Typically,  one-letter,  two-let- 
ter, and  three-letter  roots,  again,  repre- 
sent these  three  powers. 

The  Elementismus  or  Radicismus  of 
the  Universe,  correspondential  with 
that  of  Language,  consists  of  the  Meta- 
physical, the  Scientific,  and  the  De- 
scriptive Principles  of  Being.  The 
parallelism  is  exhibited  throughout  in 
the  following  table : 
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Language. 

Bd  Power.  Root-Words 
(Three-letter  Syllables). 

2d  Power.  Syllables 
(Two-letter  Syllables). 

1st  Power.   The  Alphabet 
(One-letter  Syllables). 


Universe. 
3.  Descriptive  Generalizations 

(Averages). 

2.  Scientific  Principles. 
3.  Articulations.      (Force,  Attraction,  etc.) 

2.  Silence.  1.  Metaphysical  Principles 

1.  Sound. 


3.  Categories- 
2.  Nothing. 
1.  Something. 


It  results  from  this  table  that  the 
deep  Metaphysical  Domain,  wherein 
Aristotle  and  Kant  were  laboring  to 
categorize  the  Universe,  is  the  Alpha- 
betic Domain  of  Universal  Being ;  and 
that  their  profound  effort  was,  so  to 
speak,  to  discover  The  Alphabet  of  the 
Universe.  It  also  appears  that  the 
Syllabarium  of  the  Universe,  and  typi- 
cally the  open  two-letter  syllables  of 
Language,  as  hi,  be,  ba,  correspond  as 
analogues  with  the  Physical  Principles 
which  lie  at  the  basis  of  the  Sciences  ; 
and  finally,  that  the  completed  Root- 
Words,  typically  the  closed  three-letter 
syllables,  or  usual  monosyllabic  root- 
words,  as  min,  men,  man,  correspond 
with  the  descriptive  generalizations  or 
general  averages  of  Natural  Science,  as 
Universe  itself,  Matte?*,  Mind,  Movement, 
etc. 

These  analogies  need  further  elabora- 
tion and  confirmation  to  render  them 
perfectly  clear  and  to  establish  them 
beyond  cavil — such  as  space  here  does 
not  admit  of.  Let  us  hurry  on,  there- 
fore, to  the  Relational  or  Constructive 
Domains  of  Language  and  the  Universe, 
where  the  analogies  are  more  ob- 
vious. 

The  second  of  Kant's  groups  of  Cat- 
egories, in  the  order  in  which  it  is  most 
appropriate  now  to  consider  them,  he 
denominates  Relation.  Relation  is 
tliat  which  intervenes  between  the  Parts 
of  a  Whole. 

Prepositions  are  especially  defined  in 
Grammar  as  words  denoting  relations. 
Our  attention  is  thus  turned  in  the 
Domain  of  Language  to  the  Parts  of 
Speech ;  and  to  the  Syn-tax  (putting 
together),  or  Construction  of  these  Parts 
into  the  wholeness  of  Discourse.     This 


is  more  specifically  the  Department  of 
Grammar.  Conjointly  these  are  what 
may  be  denominated  the  Relationismus 
of  Language.  This  is  the  Domain  im- 
mediately above  the  Elementismus.  In 
the  same  way  the  division  of  the  hu- 
man body  or  any  other  object  into 
Parts,  Limbs,  Members,  etc.,  and  the 
recombination  of  these  into  a  structural 
whole,  arises  in  the  scale  of  creation 
above  the  Domain  of  Elements  (Ulti- 
mate, Proximate,  Chemical,  etc.),  this 
last  embracing  only  the  qualitative  na- 
ture of  the  substances  entering  into  the 
structure.  In  the  Universe  at  large, 
therefore,  this  Relational  Domain  is  that 
in  which  we  shall  find  Things,  Proper- 
ties, Actions,  and,  specifically,  the  Rela- 
tions between  such,  and  their  Combina- 
tions into  Structures  and  Departments, 
Branches,  or  Limbs  of  Being,  and  final- 
ly into  the  total  Universe  itself,  which 
is  the  analogue  of  the  totality  of  Lan- 
guage. 

Relation  has  a  threefold  aspect :  first, 
in  respect  to  Space  ;  second,  in  respect 
to  Time ;  and  third,  in  respect  to  In- 
stance or  Present  Being,  the  conjunction 
of  the  Here  and  the  Now. 

The  first  of  these  aspects  subdivides 
into  what  Kant  denominates,  1.  Sub- 
stance, and  2.  Inherence. 

The  second  of  these  aspects  subdi- 
vides into  what  Kant  denominates,  1. 
Cause,  and  2.  Dependence. 

The  third  of  these  aspects  of  Rela- 
tion Kant  sums  up  in  the  term  Recip- 
rocal Action. 

Commencing  with  the  first  of  these 
three  subdivisions  of  Relation,  and 
making  our  application  within  the 
Domain  of  Language,  it  is  obvious  that 
it  refers  to  the  Substantive  and  Adjec- 
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tive  region  of  Grammar  ;  Substance  re-     (or  Attributes)  to  Adjectives  ;  or,  other- 
lating  to   Substantives,   and  Inherence     wise  stated,  thus : 

Substantives  =  Things  (=  Substance. — Kant). 

Adjectives      =  Properties  (=  Inherence. — Kant). 


The  one  Thing  inclusive  of  all  minor 
Things  is  the  Universe.  The  Universe 
as  Thing,  or  the  concrete  domain  of 
Being,  subdivides  into  the  world  of 
Things  proper  as  distinguished  from 
the  Personal  world,  or  the  Human 
world  or  Man.  This  first  division  of 
the  substantive  Universe  corresponds 
with  the  first  grand  grammatical  divi- 
sion of  Nouns  Substantive  into  1.  Corn- 


named  and  discriminated  by  the  class- 
name  of  the  class  of  objects  to  which 
they  belong. 

Proper  Nouns  Substantive  are  the 
individual  and  distinctive  names  of 
Men,  Women,  and  Children.  Hence 
they  belong  to  and  correspond  with  the 
domain  of  Personality,  or  to  that  of 
Man  as  against  the  world  of  mere 
Things.     Some   objects,   lower  in    the 


mon  Nouns  Substantive,  and  2.  Proper  scale  of  Being  than  man,  are   treated 

Nouns  Substantive.  with  that    respect   and    consideration 

Common    Nouns   Substantive  corre-  which    ordinarily    attach    to    Human 

spond  with  Things  proper,  not  aspiring  Beings,  and  are  then  dignified  by  ap- 


to  the  rank  of  Personality  ;  Things  put 
in  contrast  with  Persons ;  Things  in 
that  sense  in  which  we  speak  of  a  per- 
son derogatorily  as  a  mere  thing  ;  hence, 
common  or  ordinary,  and  as  a  common, 


plying  to  them  Proper  Names.  These 
are  especially  the  Domestic  Animals 
immediately  associated  with  man ; 
Mountains,  Rivers,  Lakes,  etc.  Re- 
stated, this  discrimination  is  as  fol- 
lows : 


undistinguished  herd  of  objects,  only 

1.  Common  Nouns  Substantive  =  Things,  The  World 

2.  Proper  Nouns  Substantive    =  Personality,  Man. 


It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that,  as  a 
minor  proportion  of  mere  Things  are 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  wearing  Proper 
Names,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  Men, 
though  appropriately  distinguished  by 
2)renomens  and  cognomens,  may  also 
sink  to  the  character  of  Things,  and 
be  mentioned  by  class-names.  Thus  it 
is  that  throughout  Nature  one  domain 
overlaps  another  domain,  and  all  of  our 
discriminations,  though  made  in  terms 
as  if  absolute,  signify,  in  fiict,  merely 
the  preponderance  ;  thus,  when  we  say, 
that  Proper  Names  apply  to  the  Hu- 
man Domain,  that  is  true  in  preponder- 
ance, but  not  absolutely  or  exclusively  ; 
and  when  we  say  that  Common  Names 
apply  to  Things  below  Persons,  the 
statement  is  true  in  preponderance,  but 
not  absolutely  or  exclusively. 

Proper  Names — the  Human  World 
in  Language — are,  in  the  next  place, 
distinguished  by  Gender,  as  that  word 
itself  is  distinguished  by  Sex.     By  the 


principle  of  Overlapping,  above  ex- 
plained, this  distinction  of  Gender  or 
Sex  descends  in  a  minor  degree  into  the 
Thing  World ;  in  a  large  degree  to  the 
Animal  World  below  man ;  in  less  de- 
gree to  the  Vegetable  World ;  and  in 
the  least  degree  to  the  Mineral  and 
Abstract  World.  But  characteristi- 
cally and  predominatingly,  Sex  is 
j)redicated  of  Humanity,  where  it  is 
developed  in  its  highest  perfection ; 
and  in  the  same  degree  Gender  in 
Grammar  is,  in  predominance,  confined 
to  the  Proper  Nouns  Substantive.  Mas- 
culine and  Feminine  are  the  only  Prop- 
er Genders.  Neuter  Gender  means  of 
neither  Gender,  and  includes  the  great 
mass  of  Common  Nouns,  or  the  Thing 
World,  as  distinguished  from  Person- 
ality. 

Reversing  the  order,  and  resuming 
the  above  discriminations  in  the  two 
domains,  Language  and  the  Universe, 
they  are  as  follows  : 
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Language. 
Proper-noun-dom 


C  OMMON-NOUN-D  OM. 


Masculine. 


Feminine. 


Universe. 


Person-dom 


Thing-dom. 


Male. 


Female. 


Again,  in  this  Concrete  World,  the 
world  of  Persons  and  Things,  Number 
reappears,  and  guides  the  next  great 
Grammatical  division  of  Nouns  Sub- 
stantive ;  and  the  ruling  numbers  are, 
again,  One,  Two,  Three. 

The  Number  One  corresponds  with 
the  Singular  Number  in  Grammar,  and 
with  the  Individual  or  Single  Person 

1.  Singular  Number, 

2.  Dual  Number, 

3.  Plural  Number, 

The  Number  Three,  as  the  first  Plural 
Number  above  the  Dual,  is  the  Head 
and  Type  of  Plurality  in  the  grammati- 
cal discrimination,  and  stands  repre- 
sentatively for  all  Plurality. 

One,  Two,  and  Three,  are  the  Repre- 
sentative Numbers  and  Heads  of  the 
whole  Cardinal  Series  of  Number. 

First,  Second,  and  Third  are  the  cor- 
responding Representatives  and  Heads 
of  the  Corresponding  Ordinal  Series  of 
Number.  These  latter  numerals  find 
their  representation,  grammatically,  in 
the  next  Grand  Grammatical  Distribu- 
tion of  the  Proper  Nouns  Substantive, 
namely,  Person,  so  called,  or,  speci- 
fically, the 

1st  Person, 

2d  Person,  and 

3d  Person  (of  Proper  Nouns). 

This  distribution  represents  properly 
the  Rank  or  Degree  of  Persons  in  the 
Hierarchy  of  Personality;  the  Ego 
ranking  naturally  as  'Number  One.' 
Deference  or  Grace  teaches  us  afterward 
to  defer  to  the  personality  of  others, 
and  converts  our  primitive  notions  of 
rank  into  opposites,  in  a  way  which  is 
indicated  by  the  honorific  use  of  Thou 
in  addressing  the  Supreme,  etc. 

This  idea  of  Personal  Rank,  the  Hier- 
archical Ascension  of  Individuality  or 


(or  Thing)  in  the  Universe  at  large. 
The  Number  Two  corresponds  with  the 
Dual  Number  in  Grammar,  and  with 
the  Couple  or  Pair  in  the  World  of  Per- 
sons (and  Things) ;  and  finally  the 
Number  Three  corresponds  with  the 
Plural  Number  in  Grammar  and  with 
Society  or  the  many  among  Persons 
(and  Things)  ;  or  in  tabular  form,  thus  : 

The  Number  One  (1). 
The  Number  Two  (2). 
The  Number  Three  (3). 

Personality  in  Society,  abstracted  from 
the  particular  Individuals,  and  render- 
ed purely  official,  becomes  nominally 
a  new  Part  of  Speech,  and  is  the  whole, 
substantially,  of  what  we  denominate 
the  Pronouns. 

The  Pronoun,  as  a  Part  of  Speech,  is, 
therefore,  the  Analogue,  within  the 
Lingual  Domain,  of  The  State  or  the 
Constitution,  governmentally,  of  Hu- 
man Society,  the  ascending  and  de- 
scending rank  of  individuals  in  the 
social  organization,  the  Heraldic  Sched- 
ule of  Man. 

Finally  we  arrive  at  the  consideration 
of  the  Casus  or  Case  of  Nouns  Sub- 
stantive. 

The  Accidents  of  Life  or  Being,  the 
occasional  states  of  Men  or  Things,  as 
acting  or  being  acted  upon,  or  simply 
as  related  to  each  other  in  Space,  or 
otherwise,  are  here  represented.  It  is 
this  which  is  meant  by  Case,  from  the 
Latin  casus,  itself  from  the  Latin  cadere, 

TO '  PALL,  Or  to  FALL  OUT  Or  HAPPEN. 

In  the  old  Grammars,  the  Cases  of  the 
Nouns  are  denominated  Accidents.  Ac- 
cid-ent,  is  from  ad,  to,  and  cadere  (cid), 
to  fall  ;  and  the  same  root  with  6b 
(oc),  gives  us  oc-CAS-ion,  oc-CAS-ionally, 
etc. 

The  Accidents  of  Being  are  a  special 
kind  of  Inherence  to  the  Substance  of 
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Being;   the  BdationsA  kind  par  <.m/- 

lour,  as  distinguished  from  the  Quali- 
tative  kind;  which  last  is  denoted  by 
the  proper  A.djectives.  Tlie  Oblique 
Case  of  a  Noun  Substantive,  whether 
formed  by  an  Inflexion  or  by  a  Prepo- 
sition, is  therefore  nothing  else  than  a 
special  kind  of  Adjective,  destitute  of 
the  property  of  Comparison,  because  it 
denotes  the  Accident  instead  of  the 
Quality  of  Being,  and  because  Acci- 
dents or  Relations  between  Things  do 
not  vary  by  degrees  of  Intensity  as 
Qualities  do. 

The  above  description  of  the  Cases 
of  Nouns  applies  especially  to  the  Ob- 
lique Cases  ;  that  is  to  say,  to  all  except 
the  Nominative  Case. 

The  Nominative  Case  is  itself  sus- 
ceptible of  being  regarded  as  an  Acci- 
dent ;  but  its  more  important  office  is 
that  of  the  Subject  of  the  Proposition, 
which  takes  it  out  of  the  minor  cate- 
gory of  an  accident,  or  at  least  subordi- 
nates this  latter  view  of  its  character. 

The  Accidents  of  Being  in  the  Uni- 
verse at  large  are  therefore  the  ana- 
logues of  the  oblique  cases  of  Nouns 
Substantive  in  the  Domain  of  Lan- 
guage ;  the  Nominative  Case  represent- 
ing, on  the  contrary,  the  central  figure 
in  the  particular  member  of  discourse, 
and  that  which  the  accidents  or  falls 
(casus)  are  perceived  to  relate  to  or 
affect. 

Substantives  and  Adjectives  were 
both  formerly  included  under  the  term 
Nouns  or  Names ;  and  we  have  still 
to  distinguish,  when  they  are  under 
special  consideration,  as  they  are  here, 
Nouns  Substantive,  and  Nouns  Adjec- 
tive. 

By  regarding  all  the  Oblique  Cases  of 
Nouns  Substantive  as  a  species  or  vari- 
ety of  Nouns  Adjective,  and  so  classify- 
ing them  along  with  the  Adjectives 
proper,  the  Nominative  Case  alone  re- 
mains to  represent  the  Substantive,  in 
the  higher  and  exclusive  sense  of  the 
term.  This  is  then,  at  the  same  time, 
The  Subject.  The  terms  employed  to 
designate     them    sufficiently    indicate 


this  identity :  Suhtantire,  from  sul>, 
undek,  and  starts,  standing  ;  and  Suh- 
ject,  from  sub,  under,  and  jaiita, 
TnitowN  or  cast.  These  are,  therefore, 
nearly  etymological  equivalents. 

Before  passing  to  the  consideration 
of  the  Subject  and  the  Proposition,  let 
us  finish  with  the  Nouns  Adjective, 
to  which  we  have  only  given  an  inci- 
dental attention. 

These  are  the  representatives  of  Inci- 
dence or  Attribution  ;  and  correspond 
to  the  entire  adjectivity  pertaining  to 
the  substantiality  of  the  real  or  con- 
crete Universe ;  both  Substance  and 
Incidence  falling  as  parts  of  one  do- 
main within  the  larger  domain  of  Re- 
lation, which  in  Language  is  the  do- 
main of  Grammar  proper,  including 
Etymology  and  Syntax. 

It  may  now  be  shown  that  this  Ad- 
jective World  is  so  much  a  world  by 
itself  that  Kant's  namings  for  the  four 
groups  of  the  Categories  of  the  Under- 
standing, which  we  are  here  enlarging 
to  be  the  Categories  of  All  Being,  are 
precisely  the  most  appropriate  namings 
for  the  subdivisions  of  the  Adjective 
World.     These  are  : 

-    1.  Adjectives  of  Quality. 

2.  Adjectives  of  Relation. 

3.  Adjectives  of  Quantity. 

4.  Adjectives  of  Mode. 

1.  Adjectives  of  Quality  are  those 
which  designate  the  qualities  of  things 
as  good  or  bad,  etc.  They  are  suscepti- 
ble of  three  Degrees  of  Comparison ; 
and  are,  without  due  consideration, 
usually  regarded  by  Grammarians  as  if 
they  constituted  the  whole  of  the  Ad- 
jective World. 

2.  Adjectives  of  Relation  are,  as  we 
have  seen,  (chiefly)  the  Oblique  Cases 
of  the  Noun  Substantive.  They  admit 
of  no  Degrees  of  Comparison.  These 
have  not  heretofore  been  regarded  as 
Adjectives ;  but  broadly  and  philo- 
sophically considered,  they  are  so. 

3.  Adjectives  of  Quantity  are  the  Nu- 
merals, which  always  instinctively  find 
their  way  among  the  Adjectives  in  the 
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Grammar  Books,  without  their  presence 
there  being  duly  accounted  for,  that 
part  of  speech  having  been  usually  de- 
fined as  relating  exclusively  to  the 
Quality  of  Things.  These  numeral 
Adjectives  subdivide  into  Ordinal  Nu- 
merals and  Cardinal  Numerals ;  and, 
like  Adjectives  of  Relation,  they  are 
not  susceptible  of  being  varied  by  the 
Degrees  of  Comparison. 

4.  Adjectives  of  Mode  relate  to  the 
Conditions  of  Existence,  as  necessary 
and  unnecessary,  important  and  unim- 
portant, etc.  They  are  somewhat  am- 
biguous as  to  their  susceptibility  to 
comparison.      It  is  over  this  class  of 


Adjectives  that  the  Grammarians  dis- 
pute. If  a  thing  is  necessary,  then,  it  is 
said,  it  cannot  be  more  necessary,  or  most 
necessary,  the  Positive  Case  being  it- 
self Absolute  or  Superlative.  In  some 
cases  this  rule  is  not  so  clear,  and  there 
is  doubt  whether  it  is  proper  to  apply 
the  signs  of  Comparison  or  not.  We 
may  correctly  say  more  important  and 
most  important ;  and  on  the  whole  the 
Adjectives  of  Mode,  or  Modal  Adjec- 
tives, are  to  be  classed  as  capable  of 
Comparison. 

These  four  classes  of  Adjectives  again 
classify  in  respect  to  their  usual  suscep- 
tibility to  comparison,  as  follows  : 


Adjectives  of  Quality,     \ 

Adjectives  of  Mode,        f  CaPable  of  ComPan 


ison. 


Adjectives  of  Quantity,  ) 

at    jj  e-o  i  *.-         X  Incapable  oi  Compan 

Adjectives  oi  Relation,   )  r  r 


ison. 


The  Principle  of  Comparison  is  itself 
hierarchical,  or  pertaining  to  gradation 
or  rank  divinely  ordained ;  or  as  the 
mere  scientist  might  prefer  to  say,  nat- 
urally existent.  It  repeats,  therefore, 
in  an  echo,  or  correspondentially,  The 
Person  (First,  Second,  Third)  of 
Nouns  Substantive  and  Pronouns  ;  and 
has  relation  to  the  Three  Heads  of  the 
Ordinal  Series  of  Number,  1st,  2d,  3d ; 
as  The  Number  of  Nouns  Substantive 
(Singular,  Dual,  and  Plural)  has  rela- 
tion to  the  Three  Heads  of  the  Cardinal 
Series  of  Number,  1,  2,  3. 

The  Qualities,  the  Relations,  the  Nu- 
merical Character,  and  the  Modal  Con- 
dition of  Things,  are  conjointly  an  Ad- 
junct World  to  the  Real  World  of 
Persons  and  Things,  in  the  Universe  at 
Large ;  and  taken  collectively,  it  is 
that  domain  or  aspect  of  the  total 
Universe  which  is  the  scientific  echo  to 
or  analogue  of  the  Part  of  Speech  called 
Adjective  in  the  Grammar  of  Language. 
The  Substantivity  and  the  Adjectivity, 
taken  again  collectively  with  each 
other,  are  the  totality  of  the  Concrete 
Universe  considered  in  a  state  of  Rest. 
The  Movement  of  the  Universe  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  verbal  department  of 


Language,  and  will  receive  our  subse- 
quent attention.  It  is,  therefore,  from 
within  this  department  that  our  con- 
crete analogues  of  the  larger  Abstrac- 
tions of  the  Universe,  Nature,  Science, 
and  Art,  namely,  The  World,  Man,  and 
the  Product  of  Man's  labor,  were  taken. 
They  belong  to  the  Substantivity 
(Kant's  Substance)  of  the  Universe,  and 
their  qualities,  relations,  number,  and 
mode  of  being  belong  to  the  Adjectiv- 
ity of  the  Universe  (Kant's  Inherence) ; 
and  these  two  departments  of  Univer- 
sal Being  or  of  the  possible  aspects  of 
Universal  Being  are  the  Scientific  Ana- 
logues, in  the  Universe  at  large,  of 
Nouns  Substantive  and  Nouns  Adjec- 
tive, in  the  Grammar  Department  of 
the  total  distribution  of  the  little  Uni- 
verse of  Language  ;  which  is  the  point 
to  be  here  specially  illustrated  and  in- 
sisted upon. 

We  pass  now  to  the  consideration 
of  the  Verb  and  Participle,  related  to 
Movement.  The  Great  Noun  Class  of 
Words,  including  the  Nominative  Noun 
Substantive,  not  yet  brought  into  ac- 
tion and  made  to  functionate  as  Sub- 
ject or  Agent,  together  with  the  whole 
Adjective  Family  of  Words  as  above 
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defined,  is  without  Action.  These  words, 
and  correspomh'ntially,  the  Things  and 
their  Attributes  which  they  represent 
in  the  Universe  at   large,  are  static   or 

immoraHe.  The  Universe,  viewed  in 
the  light  of  them  solely,  is  a  Universe 
at  rent,  or,  as  it  were,  arrested  in  its 
progression  through  Time,  and  existing 
only  in  Space  ;  for  Time  has  relation  to 
Motion,  as  Space  has  relation  to  Posi- 
tion or  Rest.  This  aspect  of  the  Uni- 
verse or  of  Language  may  therefore  be 
appropriately  denominated  Statoid  (or 
Spaceoid).  The  relations  between  the 
Parts  of  this  Aspect,  denoted  by  the 
Prepositions  and  Conjunctions,  are  inert 
or  static  relations,  concerning  predomi- 
nantly Position  in  Space,  as  above,  de- 
late, etc. 

When  the  Substantive  proper  (the 
Nominative  Case)  passes  over  and  be- 
comes functionally  a  Subject  (we  will 
consider,  first,  the  case  where  the  Verb 
is  Active  Transitive,  and  the  Subject 
therefore  an  Agent),  we  pass  from 
Statism  to  Mot  ism;  or  from  Rest  to 
Movement  This  is,  at  the  same  time, 
to  pass  from  the  Domain  or  Kingdom 
of  Space  to  the  Kingdom  or  Domain  of 
Time  (or  Tense). 

Noun-dom  (in  its  largest  extension,  in- 
cluding Nouns  Substantive  and  Nouns 
Adjective,  together  with  their  Words 
of  Relation,  Prepositions  and  Conjunc- 
tions) constitutes,  therefore,  the  Statis- 
mus  (or  Domain  of  the  Principle  of 
Rest)  within  the  Relationismus  (or 
Domain  of  Parts  and  their  Construc- 
tion, or  Syntaxis  into  a  whole)  of  the 
larger  Domain  of  Language,  which 
might  then  be  properly  denominated 
the  Linguismus  of  the  Universe.  (Every 
new  Science  has  to  have  its  new  nomen- 
clature. Let  the  reader  not  be  repelled, 
therefore,  by  these  innovations  upon 
the  speech  usages  of  our  Language ; 
their  great  convenience,  and  their  ac- 
tual necessity  even  for  the  right  discus- 
sion of  the  subject,  furnishing  their 
sufficient  apology.) 

To  determine  what  the  limits  of  the 
corresponding  Domain  are  in  the  Uni- 


verse at  large,  and  its  proper  technical 
designation,  it  is  only  necessary  to  go 
back  upon  the  analogues  already  indi- 
cated. We  have,  then,  the  Statismus 
of  the  Relationismus  of  the  Universe ; 
which  is  the  Structural  Universe,  viewed 
in  respect  to  the  relationship  between 
the  parts  and  the  whole,  and  as  if  ar- 
rested in  Space,  or,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  abstracted  from  Movement  in 
Time. 

In  going  over  to  the  new  Domain  in 
Language, — the  Grammar  of  the  Verb 
and  Participle, — we  pass  then,  tech- 
nically speaking,  to  the  Motismus  of 
the  Relationismus  of  Language  ;  and 
in  going  over  to  the  corresponding  Do- 
main of  the  Universe  at  large,  we  pass 
to  the  Motismus  of  the  Relationismus 
of  the  Universe,  in  which  action  and 
the  relations  between  actions  are  con- 
cerned. 

Since  Motion  and  Action  involve  the 
idea  of  Force  or  Power,  for  wrhich  the 
Greek  word  is  dynamis,  furnishing  the 
English  words  Dynamic  and  Dynamic*, 
our  Philosophers  have  chosen  the  dis- 
tinction Static  and  Dynamic,  instead 
of  Static  and  Motic,  the  true  distinction, 
and  have  in  that  way  obscured  and 
disguised  from  themselves  even  the 
fundamental  and  all-important  relation- 
ship of  these  two  great  Aspects  of  Being, 
with  the  two  great  negative  Grounds 
or  Containers  of  all  Being ;  namely, 
with  Space  and  with  Time  respectively. 

It  is  here,  in  the  Domain  of  Move- 
ment and  Time,  the  Motismus  of  Lan- 
guage, and  especially  of  Grammar, — the 
Relationismus  of  Language, — that  the 
Grand  Lingual  Illustration  or  Type  of 
the  Second  Subdivision  of  Kant's  Group 
of  Relation  occurs  ; — the  subdivision 
which  he  should  have  denominated 
Tempic,  as  distinguished  from  the 
former  Subdivision  (of  Substance  and 
Inherence),  which  should  then  have 
been  called  Spacic. 

This  Tempic  Sub-Group  of  Relation 
again  subdivides,  as  already  stated,  into 
1.  Cause,  and  2.  Dependence. 

The  Subject  of  a  Proposition,  in  the 
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Active  Voice,  which  is  the  Typical  or 
Direct  Expression  of  Action,  is  the 
Agent  or  Actor  in  the  performance  of 
the  given  Action.  To  be  an  agent  is 
to  act ;  and  to  act  is  to  exhibit  an  effect, 
the  Cause  of  which  resides  in  the 
Agent.  Agent  and  Cause  are  thus  iden- 
tified. In  other  words,  the  Nominative 
Case,  in  the  Active  Transitive  Locution, 
is  the  type  and  illustration  of  the  Sub- 
Category,  Cause,  in  the  Group  of  Rela- 
tion, as  conceived  by  the  great  German 
metaphysician.  His  Correlative  Sub- 
Category,  Dependence,  is  the  Action 
itself,  resulting  from  the  Activity  of 
the  Agent,  and  expressed  by  the  Yerb 
and  its  dependencies. 

The  Cause  and  Dependence  of  Kant, 
as  a  Sub-Group  of  Relation,  are  there- 
fore, when  translated  into  their  typical 
expression  in  Language,  simply  The 
Nominative  and  The  Verb ;  and  belong 
to  the  Domain  of  Movement,  and  hence 
to  that  of  Time. 

It  is  only,  however,  when  the  Yerb 
is  Active  that  the  Nominative  is  Agent 
or  Cause.  In  the  Passive  Locution  or 
Yoice,  a  Conversion  into  Opposites  oc- 
curs ; — the  Direct  is  exchanged  for  the 
Inverse  Order  of  the  Action.  The 
Nominative  then  names  the  Object 
which  receives,  suffers,  or  endures  the 
force  of  the  Action,  and  the  Agent  is 
then  thrown  into  the  Category  of  an 
Accident,  and  expressed  in  an  Oblique 
Case  ;  thus,  Charles  is  struck  by  John. 

The  term  Subject,  applied  to  the 
Nominative  Case,  is  made,  by  a  happy 
equivoque,  to  cover  both  these  aspects ; 
that  in  which  the  Nominative  is  Agent 
or  Cause,  and  that  in  which  it  is  not 
so.  It  is  only  in  the  latter  instance 
that  it  is  really  or  literally  a  subject, 
that  is  to  say,  subjected  to,  or  made  to 
suffer  the  force  of  the  action  of  the 
Yerb  ;  but  action  is  a  reaction  from  such 
invasion  or  infliction  of  suffering  or  im- 
pression upon  the  person  (or  thing)  ;  and 
the  term  Subject,  changing  its  mean- 
ing, accompanies  the  person  nominated 
or  named  by  the  Nominative  Case  over 
into  this  new  positive  relation  to  the 


action.  It  is  interesting  to  observe 
that  precisely  the  same  doubleness  of 
meaning  arises,  in  the  same  way,  in  re- 
spect to  the  word  Passion,  from  Latin 
patior,  to  suffer.  When  we  speak  of 
the  passion  of  Christ,  we  retain  the 
primitive  and  etymological  meaning 
of  the  word  ;  but,  ordinarily,  passion 
means  just  the  opposite ;  that  violent 
reaction  of  the  feeling  side  of  the  mind 
from  Impression  (or  passion  in  the  first 
sense),  which  is  nearly  allied  to  Rage. 

Intermediate  between  the  Active  and 
the  Passive  Locutions  is  a  compound 
Active  and  Reactive  state — the  action 
put  forth  by  the  agent,  and  yet  termi- 
nating upon  himself — which  is  ex- 
pressed lingually  by  what  is  appropri- 
ately called  in  Greek  the  Middle  Yoice 
(Sanscrit,  At  mane  pada),  and  in  our 
modern  Grammars,  as  the  French,  The 
Reflective  Yerb. 

This  last,  the  Reflective  or  Recipro- 
cal Locution,  is  the  grammatical  type 
and  illustration  of  Kant's  third  sub- 
division of  the  Group  of  Relation,  that, 
namely,  which  he  denominates  Recip- 
rocal Action. 

The  correspondences  between  Lan- 
guage and  the  Universe  at  large  are 
here  too  obvious  to  require  to  be  en- 
larged or  insisted  upon.  The  Active 
Yoice  in  Grammar  repeats  the  World 
of  Direct  Actions ;  the  Passive  Yoice, 
the  World  of  Inverse  Actions  ;  and  the 
Middle  Yoice  the  World  of  Reciprocal 
Actions,  in  the  Universe  at  large.  The 
Nominative  Case  (in  the  first  and  lead- 
ing of  these  Locutions)  is  the  Analogue 
of  Cause,  and  the  Yerb,  of  Dependence, 
or  the  Chain  of  Effects  resulting  from 
the  Cause. 

The  I,  the  Me,  the  Ego,  as  Subject, 
in  the  domain  of  Philosophy,  is  first 
Subject  (-ed)  under  Impression  from  the 
world  without,  and  afterward  becomes 
Cause  (in  Expression)  ;  and  the  term 
Subject  has  here,  therefore,  precisely 
the  same  ambiguity  as  in  Grammar, 
and  stands  contrasted  in  the  same  way 
with  the  word  Object ;  the  Accusative 
Case  of  the   old   Grammarians    being 
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now  called  the  Objective  Case,  and  de- 
noting that  apon  which  the  force  of  the 
(direct)  action  is  expended, 

The  Middle  Voice  becomes,  by  an 
elision,  the  Neater  Verb.  I  walk, 
means,  I  walk  myself.  Neuter  Verbs  fall, 
then,  into  the  Category  of  Reciprocal 
Action. 

The  Typical  Neuter  Verb,  the  Typi- 
cal Verb,  in  line,  of  all  verbs,  is  the 
Substantive  or  Copula  Verb  to  be,  the 
Verb  of  Existence  or  Being.  /  am, 
means,  I  am  myself,  or,  I  keep  or  hold 
myself  in  being. 

In  strictness,  the  verb  to  he  is  the 
o:n*ly  Verb.  Every  other  Verb  is  ca- 
pable of  Solution  into  this  one,  accom- 
panied by  a  Participle  ;  thus,  I  walk, 
becomes,  /  am  walking,  etc. 

By  this  analysis,  the  Verb,  as  such, 
falls  back  among  words  of  Relation,  or 
mere  Connectives.  It  may  then  be 
classed  with  Prepositions  and  Conjunc- 
tions ;  its  office  of  Connection  being 
still  peculiar,  however,  namely,  to  inter- 
vene between  the  Subject  and  the  Pred- 
icate. Participles,  into  which  all  other 
verbs  than  this  Copula  are  so  resolved, 
then  fall  back  in  like  manner  into  the 
Class  of  Adjectives.  The  Tempic  and 
Motic  Word-Kingdom  is  thus  carried 
back  to  its  dependence  upon  the  Spacic 
and  Static  "Word-Kingdom,  as  basis ; 
in  the  same  manner  as,  in  Nature, 
Time  and  Motion  have  Space  and  Rest 
for  their  perpetual  background. 

Reduced  to  this  degree  of  simplicity, 
there  are  but  three  Parts  of  Speech : 
1.  Substantives  ;  2.  Attributes  ;  and  3. 
Words  of  Relation  ;  which  correspond 
with  1.  Things ;  2.  Properties  of 
Things ;  and  3.  The  Interrelationship 
of  Things,  of  Properties,  and  of  Things 
and  their  Properties,  in  the  Universe  at 
large. 

The  Adverb  has  not  been  mentioned. 
Analysis  reduces  it  in  every  instance  to 
an  Oblique  Case  of  the  Substantive,  or, 
what  is  the  same  thing,  to  a  Substan- 
tive governed  by  a  Preposition  ;  and 
hence,  by  a  second  transfer,  as  shown 
above,  to  the  class  of  Adjectives  of  Re- 
vol.  v. — 47 


lation  :  thus,  happily  means  in  a  happy 
manner,'  now  means  in  the  present  time, 
etc. 

In  the  Grammatical  Motismus  the 
Three  Tenses, — for  there  are  but  three 
strictly,  or  in  the  first  great  natural 
Division  of  Time, — namely,  the  Past, 
the  Present,  and  the  Future,  correspond 
with  the  Grand  Three-fold  Division  of 
The  Tempismus,  the  Universal  On- 
going or  Procession  of  Events,  the 
Orandis  Ordo  Natural ;  namely,  the 
Past,  the  Present,  and  the  Future,  as 
the  Three-fold  Aspect  of  Time  and  of 
the  Universe  of  Res  Gcsta,  or  Things 
Done,  and  Contained  in  Time,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  other  equal  Aspect 
of  the  total  Universe,  namely,  the  Static 
Expansion  of  the  Universe  in  Space. 

Mode,  which  is  subsequently  devel- 
oped in  Music  as  a  Distinct  Grouping 
of  Categories,  finds  here,  in  the  domain 
of  Relation,  a  subordinate  development, 
in  connection  with  the  Verb. 

Kant's  Subdivision  of  Mode,  as  a 
group  of  Categories  is,  1.  Possibility 
and  Impossibility  ;  2.  Being  and  Not- 
Being  ;  and  3.  Necessity  and  Acci- 
dence. 

It  is  obvious  that  Possibility  is  that 
Category  which  is  expressed  grammati- 
cally by  the  Potential  Mode  (from  poten- 
tia,  power,  possibility)  ;  otherwise 
called  the  Conditional  Mode,  i"  should 
do  so  and  so  if —  The  Negative  Form 
of  this  Mode  expresses  Impossibility  : 
I  should  or  could  not  do  so  and  so  unless, 
etc. 

Being  and  Not-Being,  direct  Asser- 
tion and  Denial,  find  their  grammatical 
representation  in  the  Indicative  Mode  : 
I  do  or  I  do  not ;  and  in  an  Vn-fin-it-ed 
or  In-deft-nite  way,  as  a  mere  naming 
of  the  idea,  in  The  Infinitive  Mode,  to 
do,  etc. 

Necessity  and  Accidence  are  ex- 
pressed in  the  Imperative  Mode  for  the 
former  and  in  the  Subjunctive  Mode 
for  the  latter.  Necessary  and  Impera 
the  are  synonymes.  To  command  ab- 
solutely, is  to  require,  and  The  Required 
or  The  Requisite  is  again  The  Necessary. 
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Accidence  is  that  which  is  under  a 
condition,  sub-joined,  Sub-junctive ;  which 
may  or  may  not  happen,  hence  intro- 
duced by  an  if,  equal  to  gif  give,  grant, 
provided  it  so  happen. 

Elementality  (Kant's  Quality  of 
Being)  reappears  in  this  domain  of  Re- 
lation in  Connection  with  the  Verb : 
Affirmation,  in  the  Affirmative  Prop- 
ositions, as,  I  love  ;  Negation,  in  Nega- 
tive Propositions,  us,  I  do  not  Love  ;  and 
Limitation,  waverimg  as  between  two,  in 
the  Dubitative  or  Questioning  Forms 
of  the  Proposition,  as,  Bo  I  love  f  Bo  I 
not  love  f  The  Celtic  tongues  have  spe- 
cial modal  forms  to  express  these  modi- 
fications of  the  Yerb. 

Number,  the  remaining  one  of  Kant's 
Groups  of  the  Categories,  finds  also  its 
minor  representative  in  this  domain  in 
the  Numbers,  Singular,  Dual,  and  Plu- 
ral, incorporated  into  the  Conjugation 
of  the  Verb.  This  leads  us  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Grammatical  Agreement 
and  Government ;  carries  us  over  into 
Syntax,  Prosody,  Logic,  and  Rhetoric; 
back  to  Lexicology,  the  domain  of  the 
Dictionary  or  mere  Vocabulary  in  Lan- 
guage ;  and  thence  upward  to  Music, 
and  finally  again  to  Song,  the  culmina- 
tion of  Speech. 

The  subject  grows  upon  us,  and  it  is 


impossible  to  complete  it  in  a  single 
paper. 

The  Portions  of  Language  which  we 
have  been  considering  belong  to  the 
two  Departments :  1.  Elementismus 
(Kant's  Quality),  and  2.  Relation 
(Grammar  more  properly).  The  treat- 
ment of  these  is  not  fully  exhausted, 
and  must  be  recurred  to  hereafter. 

The  two  remaining  ones  of  Kant's 
Groups  of  the  Categories  of  the  Under- 
standing (here  extended  to  be  the  Cat- 
egories of  all  Being)  are,  3.  Quantity, 
and  4.  Mode.  The  proper  domain  of  these 
two  is  Music.  The  mere  mention  of  the 
musical  terms  Unison,  Discord  (duism, 
diversity),  the  Spirit  of  One  and  the 
Spirit  of  Two  ;  and  of  the  Major  and 
the  Minor  Mode,  suggest  Quantity 
and  Modality  as  the  reigning  prin- 
ciples in  that  domain.  The  appear- 
ance of  Number  and  Mode  in  the  do- 
main of  Relation  (Grammar),  is,  as  al- 
ready stated,  a  subordinate  one,  and 
has  respect  to  the  principle  of  overlap- 
ping, already  adverted  to,  by  which  all 
the  domains  of  Nature  are  intricated  or 
con-creted  with  each  other. 

Quantity  and  Mode,  in  their  own 
independent  and  separate  development, 
will,  therefore,  be  the  special  subjects 
of  a  subsequent  treatment. 


aphorisms. — NO.  VI. 
Mend  is  a  thing  that  we  partly  have 
by  nature,  and  partly  have  to  create  by 
mental  discipline  and  exercise.     Or,  as 
Horace  says  : 

'  Ego  nee  studium  sine  divite  vena, 
Nee  rude  quid  prosit  video  ingenium.' 

De  Arte  Poetica,  409,  410. 

In  English : 

'  What  can  our  studies  yield,  where  mind  is 

weak  ; 
Or  what  a  genius  do,  that's  not  with  disci- 
pline prepared  ? ' 

Nor  is  it  yet  clear,  on  which,  suppos- 
ing a  well -organized  and  healthy  body, 


most  will  depend — upon  the  native 
endowment,  or  upon  the  labor  of  devel- 
oping and  applying  the  inborn  powder. 
Distinguishing,  however,  N  between 
genius  and  talent,  we  may  safely  admit 
that  no  discipline,  without  '  the  gift 
and  faculty  divine,'  will  produce  the 
one ;  and  hold  that  well-directed  indus- 
try, in  almost  any  case  of  a  naturally 
sound  mind,  will  surely  develop  the 
other.  The  half-made  and  often  ill- 
tutored  efforts  of  the  usual  processes  of 
learning,  are  not  to  be  allowed  a  deci- 
sive voice  against  the  supposition  that 
vigorous  mental  life  might  be  the  com- 
mon portion  of  educated  men. 
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AN    AllMY  :    ITS    ORGANIZATION   AND    MOVEMENTS 


The  immense  military  operations  of 
our  civil  uar  have  familiarized,  to  a 

considerable  extent,  not  only  those  con- 
nected with  the  armies,  but  the  people 
generally  with  the  systems  on  -which 
military  forces  are  organized  and  the 
methods  of  conducting  war.  Much  has 
been  learned  in  the  past  three  years, 
and  much  accomplished  in  the  improve- 
ment of  tactics,  internal  organization, 
and  the  construction  of  all  kinds  of 
material.  Civilians,  who  were  well 
read  in  the  history  of  former  Mars, 
and  even  professional  military  officers, 
were  comparatively  ignorant  of  all  the 
numerous  details  necessarily  incident  to 
the  formation  and  movement  of  armies. 
On  account  of  the  deficiency  of  prac- 
tical information  on  these  matters,  the 
difficulties  which  arose  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war,  were,  as  it  is 
well  known,  immense ;  but  they  were 
overcome  with  a  celerity  and  energy 
absolutely  unparalleled  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  and  to-day  wre  are  able  to 
assure  ourselves  with  justifiable  pride 
that  in  all  essential  particulars  our  ar- 
mies are  fully  and  properly  organized, 
equipped,  and  provided  for.  We  pro- 
pose to  exhibit  in  a  few  articles  the 
methods  by  which  these  results  have 
been  accomplished — to  present  to  read- 
ers generally  the  system  of  organiza- 
tion and  the  principles  of  operation 
existing  in  our  armies — giving  them 
such  information  as  can  be  obtained 
only  from  actual  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  military  life,  or  extended 
perusal  of  works  on  military  art,  as 
now  understood  among  the  leading 
civilized  nations. 

That  such  information  would  be  de- 
sirable, we  were  led  to  believe  from  the 
surprise  expressed  by  an  intelligent 
friend  at  the  definition  given  him  of 
the  phrase  '  line  of  battle.'  He  was 
greatly  astonished  on  learning  that 
battles  are  fought,  mostly,  by  lines  of 


only  two  ranks  in  depth.  The  history 
of  the  ;  line  of  battle  '  is  of  great  inter- 
est, and  indeed  contains  an  exposition 
of  the  principles  on  which  a  great  por- 
tion of  modern  warfare  is  founded. 
While  the  chief  principles  of  strategy, 
of  the  movement  of  armies,  of  attack 
and  defence,  and  to  some  extent  of  tac- 
tics, are  the  same  now  as  in  the  earliest 
ages,  the  mode  of  arraying  men  for  bat- 
tle has  undergone  an  entire  change,  at- 
tributable to  the  improvement  in  the 
weapons  of  wTarfare.  We  are  not  supe- 
rior to  the  ancients  so  much  in  the 
science  of  war,  as  in  the  character  of 
our  arms.  They  undoubtedly  fought 
in  the  manner  most  appropriate  to  the 
means  which  they  possessed.  The 
great  change  which  has  taken  place  in 
the  method  of  battle,  consists  chiefly  in 
this — that  formerly  men  were  arrayed 
in  masses,  now  in  lines.  The  Grecian 
phalanx  was  composed  of  32,000  men 
arranged  as  follows :  16,000  spearinen 
placed  in  sixteen  ranks  of  a  thousand 
men  each,  forming  the  centre  ;  on  each 
wing,  4,000  light  spearmen  in  eight 
ranks ;  4,000  men  armed  with  bows 
and  slings,  who  performed  the  part  of 
skirmishers ;  4,000  cavalry.  The  Ro- 
man legion  contained  4,500  men,  of 
which  1,200  were  light  infantry  or 
skirmishe>s  armed  with  bows  and 
slings.  The  main  body  consisted  of 
1,200  spearmen,  who  were  formed  into 
ten  rectangular  bodies  of  twelve  men 
front  by  ten  deep  ;  behind  them  were 
ten  other  rectangles  of  the  second  line  ; 
and  behind  these  a  third  line  of  600  in 
rectangles  of  six  men  front  by  ten  deep. 
To  the  legion  was  attached  300  cavalry. 
In  the  middle  ages,  infantry  was  con- 
sidered of  little  importance,  the  combat 
being  principally  among  the  knights 
and  cavaliers.  The  introduction  of 
gunpowder  caused  a  change  in  the 
method  of  fighting,  but  it  was  effected 
gradually.    For  a  long  time  only  clumsy 
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cannon  were  used,  which,  however, 
made  great  havoc  among  the  forma- 
tions in  mass  still  retained.  Rude 
arquebuses  were  then  introduced,  and 
improvements  made  from  time  to  time ; 
but  even  so  late  as  the  17th  century  the 
ancient  arms  were  retained  in  a  large 
proportion.  They  did  not  disappear 
entirely  until  the  invention  of  the  bay- 
onet in  the  18th  century.  This  con- 
tributed as  much  as  the  use  of  firearms 
to  change  the  formations  of  battle.  In 
the  16th  century  the  number  of  ranks 
had  been  reduced  from  ten  to  six ;  at 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  the 
number  was  four  ;  Frederick  the  Great 
reduced  it  to  three.  With  this  num- 
ber the  wars  of  the  French  Republic 
and  Empire  were  conducted,  until  at 
Leipsic,  in  1813,  Napoleon's  army  being 
greatly  diminished,  he  directed  the  for- 
mation in  two  ranks,  saying  that  the 
enemy  being  accustomed  to  see  it  in 
three,  and  not  aware  of  the  change, 
would  be  deceived  in  regard  to  its 
numbers.  He  stated  also  that  the  fire 
of  the  rear  rank  was  dangerous  to  those 
in  front,  and  that  there  was  no  reason 
for  the  triple  formation.  In  this  judg- 
ment military  authorities  have  since 
concurred,  and  the  two-rank  formation 
is  almost  universally  adopted.  Russia 
is  the  only  civilized  power  which  places 
men  in  masses  on  the  battle  field.  For- 
mations in  column  are  used  when  neces- 
sary to  carry  a  particular  local  position, 
even  at  a  great  expenditure  of  life. 
But  the  usual  mode  of  combat  is  that 
adopted  by  Napoleon.  Our  battles 
have  been  almost  universally  fought  in 
this  manner.  The  rebels  have  probably 
used  the  formation  in  column  more  fre- 
quently than  the  Northern  troops.  The 
non-military  reader  can  easily  perceive 
that  formations  in  mass  are  more  sub- 
ject to  loss  from  the  fire  of  artillery 
and  from  that  of  small  arms  even  at 
considerable  distances,  and  are  less  able 
to  deliver  their  own  fire. 

Our  old  regular  army  consisted  of 
ten  regiments  of  infantry,  two  of  caval- 
ry, two  of  dragoons,  and  one  of  mount- 


ed rifles,  of  ten  companies  each,  and 
four  artillery  regiments  of  twelve  com- 
panies each.  Two  companies  each  of 
the  latter  served  as  light  artillery — the 
companies  alternating  in  this  service. 
There  was  also  a  battalion  of  engineers. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  war  our 
force  of  light  artillery  was  very  inade- 
quate, and  rifled  ordnance  had  scarcely 
been  introduced.  Our  present  immense 
force  of  the  former  has  been  almost  en- 
tirely created  since  the  commencement 
of  the  war ;  the  splendid  achievements 
in  rifled  artillery  have  been  entirely  ac- 
complished within  the  last  three  years, 
Although  it  had  been  applied  some 
years  previously  in  Europe,  it  was  not 
formally  introduced  into  our  service 
until  needed  to  assist  in  suppressing  the 
gigantic  rebellion.  The  Ordnance  De- 
partment had,  however,  given  attention 
to  the  matter,  and  boards  of  officers 
were  engaged  in  making  experiments. 
A  report  had  been  made  that  '  the  era 
of  smooth-bore  field  artillery  has  passed 
away,  and  the  period  of  the  adoption 
of  rifled  cannon,  for  siege  and  garrison 
service,  is  not  remote.  The  superiority 
of  elongated  projectiles,  whether  solid 
or  hollow,  with  the  rifle  rotation,  as  re- 
gards economy  of  ammunition,  extent 
of  range,  and  uniformity  and  accuracy 
of  effect,  over  the  present  system,  is  de- 
cided and  unquestionable.'  *  We  shall 
see,  in  discussing  artillery,  how  far 
these  expectations  have  been  realized. 

The  regular  army  was  increased  in 
1861  by  the  addition  of  nine  regiments 
of  infantry,  one  of  cavalry,  and  one  of 
artillery.  The  Mounted  Rifles  were 
changed  into  the  3d  Cavalry,  and  the 
two  dragoon  regiments  into  the  1st  and 
2d  Cavalry.  The  old  1st  and  2d  Cav- 
alry became  the  4th  and  5th.  All  cav- 
alry regiments  have  now  twelve  com- 
panies, and  the  new  infantry  regiments 
are  formed  on  the  latest  French  system 
of  three  battalions,  of  eight  companies 
each,  with  a  colonel,  lieutenant-colonel, 
and  three  majors.  Each  of  the  24  com- 
panies has  82  privates. 

*  Scott's  Military  Dictionary. 
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The  old  regular  army  comprised, 
When  full,  about  18,000  officers  and 
men.  As  increased,  the  total  comple- 
ment is  over  4:5,600,  including  live 
major-generals,  nine  I  udgadier-generals, 
thirty-three  aides-de-camp,  besides  the 
field  officers  of  the  various  regiments 
and  the  company  officers.  In  addition 
to  these  officers  (but  included  in  the 
asrsnre&rate  above  given)  are  the  various 
statY  departments,  as  follows  : 

Adjutant-  Generals. — 1  brigadier-gener- 
al, 2  colonels,  4  lieutenant-colonels, 
13  majors. 

Judge-Advocates. —  1  colonel. 

Inspector  Generals. — 4  colonels,  5  ma- 
jors. 

Signal  Corps. — 1  colonel,  1  lieutenant- 
colonel,  2  majors. 

Quartermasters  Department. — 1  briga- 
dier-general, 3  colonels,  4  lieutenant- 
colonels,  11  majors,  48  captains,  12 
military  storekeepers. 

Subsistence  Department.  —  1  brigadier- 
general,  2  colonels,  2  lieutenant-colo- 
nels, 8  majors,  16  captains. 

Medical  Department. — 1  brigadier-gen- 
eral, 2  colonels,  16  lieutenant-colo- 
nels, 50  majors,  5  captains,  109  first 
lieutenants,  6  storekeepers,  119  hos- 
pital chaplains,  70  medical  cadets. 

Pay  Department. — 1  colonel,  2  lieuten- 
ant-colonels, 25  majors. 

Corps  of  Engineers. — 1  brigadier-gen- 
eral, 4  colonels,  10  lieutenant-colo- 
nels, 20  majors,  30  captains,  30  first 
lieutenants,  10  second  lieutenants. 
The  battalion  of  engineers  comprises 
a  total  of  805. 

Ordnance  Department. — 1  brigadier-gen- 
eral, 2  colonels,  3  lieutenant-colonels, 
6  majors,  20  captains,  20  first  lieuten- 
ants, 12  second  lieutenants,  15  store- 
keepers, and  a  battalion  of  905  men. 

These  figures  all  pertain  to  the  regu- 
lar army.  A  considerable  number  of 
the  officers  in  the  regiments  have  been 
appointed  from  civil  life ;  but  in  the  staff 
departments  the  officers  are  almost  ex- 
clusively graduates  from  the  Military 
Academy  at  "West  Point. 


The  raising  of  the  immense  volunteer 
force  necessitated  a  great  increase  in  the 
Staff  departments,  and  large  numbers  of 
persons  from  civil  life  have  been  ap- 
pointed into  the  volunteer  staff  in  the 
Adjutant-General's,  Judge-Advocate's, 
Quartermaster's,  Commissary,  Medical, 
and  Pay  Departments.  The  ordnance 
duties  arc  performed  by  officers  detailed 
from  the  line,  and  engineer  duties  by 
regiments  assigned  for  that  purpose.  A 
large  number  of  additional  aides-de- 
camp were  also  authorized,  forming 
that  branch  of  duty  into  a  department. 
Aides-de-camp  are  also  detailed  from 
the  line.  The  highest  rank  yet  created 
for  volunteer  staff  officers  is  that  of 
colonel  in  the  aides-de-camp.  The 
heads  of  staff  departments  at  corps 
headquarters  are  lieutenant-colonels,  in- 
cluding an  assistant  adjutant-general, 
assistant  inspector-general,  a  chief  quar- 
termaster, and  chief  commissary.  Many 
regular  officers  hold  these  volunteer 
staff  appointments,  gaining  in  this  man- 
ner additional  rank  during  the  war — 
still  retaining  their  positions  in  the  reg- 
ular service ;  in  the  same  manner  as 
many  regular  officers  are  field  officers 
in  volunteer  regiments. 

The  aggregate  militia  force  of  the 
United  States  (including  seceded  por- 
tions), according  to  the  last  returns, 
was  3,214,769.  The  reports  of  the  last 
census  increase  this  to  about  5,600,000, 
which  exceeds  to  some  extent  the  num- 
ber actually  jfa  to  bear  arms.  The  com- 
puted proportion  in  Europe  of  the 
number  of  men  who  can  be  called  into 
the  field  is  about  one-fifth  or  one-sixth 
of  the  population.  If  the  population 
of  the  entire  United  States  be  assumed 
to  be  23,000,000,  the  number  of  men 
liable,  according  to  this  computation, 
would  be  about  4,000,000,  which  is 
sufficiently  approximate.  The  Euro- 
pean computation  of  the  force  to  be 
kept  as  a  standing  army  is  a  hundredth 
j:>art  of  the  population — varied  some- 
what by  circumstances.  This  would 
give  the  United  States  a  force  of  230,- 
000.     It  will  be   seen  how  greatly  in- 
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ferior  our  regular  force  has  been  and  ranks  to  the  highest  command,  by  the 
still  is  to  the  computations  adopted  in  exhibition  of  valor  and  ability,  more 
Europe.  But  the  United  States  will  easily,  in  fact,  than  he  can  in  our  own 
probably  never  require  such  a  large  army,  with  which  political  favoritism 
force  to  be  permanently  organized  ;  for  has  much  to  do  in  promotions  and  ap- 
we  have  not,  like  the  European  powers,  pointments.  By  a  recent  policy  of  our 
frontiers  to  protect  against  nations  with  "War  Department,  however,  vacancies 
whom  we  may  at  any  time  be  at  war,  have  been  left  in  the  subordinate  com- 
nor  oppressed  nationalities  to  retain  in  missioned  officers  of  the  regular  army, 
subjugation  by  force.  Our  frontiers  on  which  are  to  be  filled  exclusively  from 
Canada  and  Mexico  have  good  natural  the  ranks.  Many  deserving  officers  in 
defences — the  first  by  the  St.  Lawrence  the  army  have  been  private  soldiers, 
river  and  lakes,  and  the  second  by  the  JSFo  system  will  be  effective  for  pro- 
great  distance  to  be  traversed  by  an  in-  viding  an  adequate  military  organiza- 
vading  army  before  it  could  reach  any  tion  that  does  not  include  thorough  in- 
important  commercial  position.  Our  struction  for  officers.  The  prevailing 
vulnerability  is  in  our  extensive  seacoast.  feeling  in  our  country,  as  remarked 
The  principal  requirement  for  an  army  above,  has  rather  been  to  underrate  the 
is  a  large  framework,  which  can  be  rap-  army,  and  to  look  with  some  jealousy  on 
idly  filled  by  volunteers  in  expectation  the  West  Point  Military  Academy  and 
of  war.  With  such  a  military  constitu-  its  graduates.  The  present  war  has 
tion  and  a  system  of  military  education  effected  a  change  in  this  respect.  The 
and  drill  in  the  different  States,  large  country  owes  too  much  to  the  educated 
and  effective  armies  could  be  rapidly  regular  officers  for  the  organization  and 
organized.  conduct  of  the  volunteer  forces,  to  be 

Our  staff  corps  and  regular  army  are  insensible  of  the  merits  of  the  system 

insignificant,  compared  with  those  of  which    produced    them.      A    capable 

European  nations,  in  which  the  average  civilian  can  undoubtedly  become  just 

strength  of  the  standing  armies  is  from  as   good  an  officer  of  any  rank  as  a 

250,000  to  300,000  men  on  the  peace  graduate  of  West  Point;  but  it  must 

footing,  and  400,000  to  600,000  on  the  be  through  a  course  of  study  similar  to 

war  footing,  with  immense  magazines  that  there  pursued.     No  natural  ability 

of    equipage   and    material,   numerous  can  supply  the  want  of  the  scientific 

military  schools,  and  extensive  organi-  training  in  the  military,  more  than  in 

zations  in  all  the  departments  incident  any  other  profession.     Military  science 

to  an  army.     Our  own  army  has  hither-  is  only  the  result  of  all  the  experience 

to  been  modelled  to  a  great  extent  on  of  the  past,  embodied  in  the  most  com- 

the   English   system — the  most  aristo-  prehensive  and  practical  form.     Napo- 

cratic  of  all  in  Europe,  and  consequent-  leon  was  a  profound  student  of  military 

ly  the  least  adapted  to  a  republic.     To  history.     In  his  Memoirs  he  observes  : 

this  is  attributable  much  of  the  jeal-  '  Alexander  made  8  campaigns,  Hanni- 

ousy  hitherto  felt  in  regard  to  the  army  bal   17   (of  which  1  was  in  Spain,  15 

and  all  pertaining  to  it.     We  are  now,  in  Italy,  and  1  in  Africa),  Csesar  made 

however,    conforming     more     to     the  15  (of  which  8  were  against  the  Gauls, 

French  system,  and  from  it  will  prob-  and  5  against  the  legions  of  Pompey), 

ably  be  adopted  any  changes  that  may  Gustavus  Adolphus  5,  Turenne  18,  the 

be  introduced.  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy  13,  and  Frede- 

The    French   army,  since   Napoleon  ric  11  (in  Bohemia,  Silesia,  and  upon 

gave  it  the  impress  of  his  genius,  has  the  Elbe.)     The  history  of   these   87 

in  many  characteristics  been  well  adapt-  campaigns,  made  with  care,  would  be  a 

ed  to  the  peculiarities  of  republican  in-  complete  treatise   on   the   art  of  war. 

Btitutions.     A  soldier  can  rise  from  the  The  principles   one  should  follow,  in 
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both  offensive  and  defensive  war,  flow 
from  them  as  a  source.' 

To  one  familiar  with  the  gradual 
progress  In   the   organization  of   our 

armies,  it  is  interesting  to  recur  to  the 
time  when  the  tirst  levies  of  volunteers 
were  raised.  Regiments  were  hurried 
into  Washington  half  accoutred  and 
indifferently  armed.  Officers  and  men 
were  for  the  most  part  equally  ignorant 
of  the  details,  a  knowledge  of  which 
enables  a  soldier  to  take  care  of  himself 
in  all  circumstances.  Staff  officers  knew 
nothing  of  the  various  departments  and 
the  methods  of  obtaining  supplies.  The 
Government  had  not  been  able  to  pro- 
vide barrack  accommodations  for  the 
immense  ' irruption  of  'Northern  bar- 
barians,' and  the  men  were  stowed  like 
sheep  in  any  unoccupied  buildings  that 
could  be  obtained.  These  were  gen- 
erally storehouses,  without  any  cooking 
arrangements,  so  that  when  provisions 
were  procured,  no  one  knew  what  to  do 
with  them.  Hundreds  of  men,  who 
previously  scarcely  knew  but  that  beef- 
steaks and  potatoes  grew  already  cooked 
and  seasoned,  could  be  seen  every  day 
sitting  disconsolately  on  the  curbstones 
cooking  their  pork  on  ramrods  over  lit- 
tle fires  made  with  twigs  gathered  from 
the  trees.  Those  who  happened  to  be 
the  lucky  possessors  of  a  few  spare 
dimes,  strangled  off  to  restaurants. 
"Washington,  in  those  days,  was  only  a 
great  country-town,  and  not  the  im- 
mense city  which  the  war  has  made  it. 
The  vague  and  laughable  attempts  of 
officers  to  assume  military  dignity  and 
enforce  discipline,  with  the  careless  in- 
subordination of  the  men,  furnished 
many  amusing  scenes.  It  was  not  easy 
for  officer  and  man,  who  had  gone  to  the 
same  school,  worked  in  the  same  shop, 
sung  in  the  same  choir,  and  belonged 
to  the  same  base-ball  club,  to  assume 
their  new  relations. 

Privates  would  address  their  officer, 
*  I  say,  Bill,  have  you  got  any  tobac- 
co ? '  Officers  would  reply,  '  Do  you 
not  know,  sir,  the  proper  method  of  ad- 
dressing me  ? '     Private  would  exclaim, 


1  Well,  I  guess  now  you're  puttin'  on 
airs,  a'n't  you  ? '  Pompous  colonels 
strutted  about  in  a  blaze  of  new  uni- 
forms, and  even  line  officers  then  con- 
sidered themselves  of  some  conse- 
quence ;  while  a  brigadier-general  was 
a  sort  of  a  demigod — a  man  to  be  re- 
vered as  something  infallible.  Now-a- 
days  old  veterans  care  very  little  for 
even  tiie  two  stars  of  a  major-general, 
unless  they  know  that  the  wearer  has 
some  other  claims  to  respect  than  his 
shoulder  straps. 

As  matters  gradually  became  ar- 
ranged, the  troops  were  provided  with 
tents,  and  encamped  in  the  vicinity. 
Never  was  guard  duty  more  vigilantly 
performed  than  in  those  camps  around 
Washington.  Every  one  of  us  came  to 
the  capital  with  the  expectation  of 
being  immediately  despatched  to  Vir- 
ginia, and  ordered  to  pitch  into  a  mis- 
cellaneous fight  with  the  rebels.  Rebel 
guerillas  and  spies  were  supposed  to 
be  lurking  in  the  surroundings  of  the 
capital,  and  '  taking  notes '  in  all  the 
camps.  Woe  betide  the  unsuspicious 
stranger  who  might  loiter  curiously 
around  the  encampments.  With  half 
a  dozen  bayonets  at  his  breast  he  was 
hurried  off  in  utter  amazement  to  the 
guard  house.  At  night  the  sentinels 
saw  '  in  every  bush '  a  lurking  rebel. 
Shots  were  pattering  all  night  in  every 
direction.  Unfortunate  straggling  cows 
were  frequently  reduced  to  beeves  by 
the  bullets  of  the  wary  guardians. 
The  colonel's  horse  broke  loose  one 
night,  and,  while  browsing  around,  his 
long,  flowing  tail,  the  colonel's  pride, 
was  reduced  to  an  ignominious  '  bob  ' 
by  a  bullet,  which  neatly  severed  it  near 
the  root.  Many  was  the  trigger  pulled 
at  me,  many  the  bullet  sent  whizzing 
at  my  head,  as  I  returned  to  camp  after 
an  evening  in  the  city.  Fortunately, 
the  person  fired  at  was  usually  safe — 
any  one  within  the  circle  of  a  hundred 
feet  diameter  was  likely  to  receive  the 
ball.  One  evening,  about  dusk,  going 
into  camp,  I  took  a  running  jump  over 
a  ditch,  and  this  rapid  motion  so  fright- 
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ened  an  honest  German  sentinel — prob- 
ably a  little  muddled  with  lager — that 
he  actually  forgot  to  fire,  and  came  at 
me  in  a  more  natural  way  with  his 
musket  clubbed.  I  escaped  a  broken 
head  at  the  expense  of  a  severely 
bruised  arm.  The  rule  for  challenging, 
it  used  to  be  said,  was  to  '  fire  three 
times,  and  then  cry  '  halt ! ' '  instead  of 
the  reverse,  as  prescribed  in  the  regu- 
lations. 

When  the  order — long  anticipated — 
for  actually  invading  Virginia  arrived, 
then  was  there  excitement.  Every  man 
felt  the  premonition  of  battle,  and 
nerved  himself  for  conflict.  As  we 
marched  down  to  Long  Bridge,  at  mid- 
night, perfect  silence  prevailed.  Breaths 
were  suspended,  footfalls  were  as  light 
as  snowflakes,  orders  were  given  in  hol- 
low whispers.  We  placed  our  feet  on 
the  '  sacred  soil '  with  more  emotion 
than  the  Normans  felt  when  landing 
in  England,  or  the  Pilgrims  at  Ply- 
mouth. This  was  war — the  real,  gen- 
uine thing.  But  our  expectations  were 
not  realized.  As  the  l  grand  army  '  ad- 
vanced, the  scattered  rebel  pickets  with- 
drew. The  only  fatality  of  the  cam- 
paign was  the  death  of  the  gallant  but 
indiscreet  Ellsworth.  We  had  our  first 
experience  of  lying  out  doors  in  our 
blankets.  How  vainglorious  we  felt 
over  it !  Many  a  poor  fellow  com- 
plained jocosely  of  the  hardship  and 
exposure,  whom  since  I  have  seen  per- 
fectly content  to  obtain  a  few  pine 
boughs  to  keep  him  from  being  sub- 
merged in  an  abyss  of  mud.  Many, 
alas  !  have  gone  to  a  couch  where  their 
sleep  will  be  no  more  broken  by  the 
reveille  of  drum  and  fife  and  bugle — in 
the  trenches  of  Yorktown,  in  the  thick- 
ets of  Williamsburg,  in  the  morasses 
of  the  Chickahominy,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Antietam,  at  the  foot  of  those  fatal 
heights  at  Fredericksburg,  in  the  wil- 
derness of  Chancellorsville,  on  the  glo- 
rious ridge  of  Gettysburg.  Comrades 
of  the  bivouac  and  the  mess  !  ye  are 
not  forgotten  in  that  sleep  upon  the 
fields  where  swept  the  infernal  tide  of 


battle,  obliterating  so  much  glorious 
life,  leaving  so  much  desolation  !  Even 
amid  the  roar  of  cannon,  exulting  in 
their  might  for  destruction,  amid  the 
shrieking  of  the  merciless  shells,  amid  the 
blaze  of  the  deadly  musketry,  memories 
of  you  occur  to  us.  We  resolve  that 
your  lives  shall  not  have  been  sacrificed 
in  vain.  And  in  these  long,  dreary, 
monotonous  days  of  winter,  as  the  sleet 
rattles  on  our  frail  canvas  covering, 
and  the  wind  roars  in  our  rude  log 
chimneys,  while  the  jests  go  around 
and  the  song  arises,  thoughts  of  the 
battle  fields  of  the  past  cross  our  minds 
— we  recall  the  incidents  of  fierce  con- 
flicts— we  say,  there  and  there  fell , 

no  nobler  fellows  ever  lived  !  A  blunt 
and  hasty  epitaph,  but  the  desultory 
vicissitudes  of  a  soldier's  life  permit  no 
other — we  expect  no  other  for  ourselves 
when  our  turn  to  follow  you  shall  come. 
So  we  break  out  into  our  favorite 
chorus  : 

'  Then  we'll  stand  by  our  glasses  steady, 
And  we'll  drink  to  our  ladies'  eyes. 
Three  cheers  for  the  dead  already, 
And  huzza  for  the  next  man  that  dies. 

Though  your  graves  are  unmarked, 
save  by  the  simple  broad  slab  from 
which  storms  have  already  effaced  the 
pencilled  legend,  or  perhaps  only  by 
the  murderous  fragment  of  iron,  which 
lies  half  imbedded  on  the  spot  where 
you  fell  and  where  you  lie,  yet  you 
live  in  the  memory  of  your  comrades, 
you  live  in  the  hearts  of  those  who 
were  desolated  by  your  death,  you  live 
in  that  eternal  record  of  heaven  where 
are  written  the  names  of  those  who 
have  given  their  lives  to  promote  the 
truth  and  the  freedom  which  God  has 
guaranteed  to  humanity  in  the  great 
charters  of  Nature  and  Revelation.  For 
we  are  fighting  in  a  holy  cause.  No 
crusade  to  redeem  Eastern  shrines  from 
infidels,  no  struggle  for  the  privilege 
of  religious  freedom,  no  insurrection 
for  civil  independence,  has  been  more 
holy  than  this  strife  against  the  great 
curse  and  its  abettors,  who  seek  to 
make  a  land  of  freedom  a  land  of  bond- 
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age     to  substitute  for  B  Union  of  free- 
men,  miserable  oligarchies  controlled 

by  breeders  of  slaves.    If  we  die  in  this 
cause,  we  have  lived  a  full  life. 

An  anomalous  state  of  things  had 
existed  between  the  time  of  the  attack 
on  Sumter  and  the  l  invasion  '  of  Vir- 
ginia. Although  the  war  had  in  reality 
commenced,  communication  was  not 
suspended  between  Washington  and 
Alexandria.  On  the  day  following  the 
march  over  the  Potomac,  we  found  the 
plans  of  intrenchments  marked  out  by 
wooden  forms  on  the  spots  which  sub- 
sequently became  Fort  Corcoran,  op- 
posite Georgetown,  Fort  Runyon,  op- 
posite Washington,  and  Fort  Ells- 
worth, in  front  of  Alexandria.  How 
this  had  so  speedily  been  done  by  the 
engineers  I  did  not  learn  until  many 
months  afterward,  when  one  of  the 
]3arty  who  planned  the  works  described 
the  modus  operandi.  They  went  over 
to  Virginia  in  a  very  rustic  dress,  and 
professed  to  the  rebel  pickets  to  be 
from  '  down  country,'  come  up  to  take 
a  look  at  '  them  durned  Yankees.'  So 
they  walked  around  unmolested,  select- 
ed the  sites  for  the  intrenchments, 
formed  the  plans  in  their  minds,  made 
some  stealthy  notes  and  sketches,  and, 
returning  to  Washington,  plotted  the 
works  on  paper,  gave  directions  to  the 
carpenters  about  the  frames,  which 
were  constructed^ ;  and,  after  the  army 
crossed,  these  were  put  in  their  proper 
positions,  tools  were  placed  convenient- 
ly, and,  soon  after  the  crossing  was 
made,  the  men  commenced  to  work. 

In  raising  these  intrenchments,  drill- 
ing and  organizing,  the  army  passed 
about  a  month — varied  only  by  alarms 
two  or  three  times  a  week  at  night  that 
the  rebels  were  coming,  whereupon  the 
troops  turned  out  and  stood  in  line  till 
daylight.  It  was  shrewdly  suspected 
that  these  alarms  were  purposely  prop- 
agated from  headquarters  to  accustom 
the  men  to  form  themselves  quickly  at 
night  without  panic.  In  after  times, 
in  front  of  Richmond,  we  had  such 
duty  to  perform,  without  any  factitious 


reasons.  It  was  ;i  matter  of  necessary 
precaution  to  stand  to  our  arms  nightly 
for  two  or  three  hours  before  daybreak. 

Until  just  previous  to  the  disastrous 
Bull  Run  campaign,  no  higher  organiza- 
tion than  that  of  brigades  was  adopted  ; 
but  a  day  or  two  before  the  march  com- 
menced, General  McDowell  organized 
the  brigades  into  divisions.  These 
were  reorganized  by  General  McClellan 
as  the  two  and  three  years'  volunteers 
joined  the  army.  The  organization  of 
corps  was  made  in  the  spring  of  1862, 
just  before  the  commencement  of  the 
Peninsula  campaign,  and  is  now  the 
organization  of  the  army. 

The  complete  organization  is  now  as 
follows : 

Regiments,  generally  of  ten  companies. 
Brigades,  of  four  or  more  regiments. 
Divisions,  generally  of  three  brigades. 
Corps,  generally  of  three  divisions. 

The  various  staffs  have  gradually  been 
organized,  until  they  now  stand  (in  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac)  as  follows  : 

At  the  headquarters  of  the  army  : 

A  Chief  of  Staff. 

An  Assistant  Adjutant- General. 

A  Chief  Quartermaster. 

A  Chief  Commissary. 

A  Chief  of  Artillery. 

An  Assistant  Inspector-  General. 

A  Medical  Director. 

A  Judge  Advocate-  General. 

An  Ordnance  Officer. 

A  Provost  Marshal- General. 

A  Chief  Engineer. 

A  Signed  Officer. 

Aides-de-  Camp. 

The  rank  of  these  officers,  as  the  staff 
is  now  composed,  is  as  follows  :  The 
chief  of  staff,  a  major-general ;  the 
assistant  adjutant-general,  chief  of  artil- 
lery, and  provost  marshal,  brigadier- 
generals  ;  assistant  inspector- general,  a 
colonel ;  medical  director,  chief  en- 
gineer, judge  advocate-general,  majors ; 
the  signal  officer,  chief  commissary,  and 
ordnance  officer,  captains  ;  the  aides,  of 
various  ranks,  lieutenants,  captains,  and 
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majors.  Most  of  these  officers  do  not 
derive  their  rank  from  their  position 
on  the  staff,  but  it  has  been  given  them 
in  the  volunteer  organization,  or  per- 
tains to  them  in  the  line  of  the  regular 
or  volunteer  army.  All  the  department 
officers  (meaning  all  except  aides)  have 
a  number  of  assistants,  and  the  general 
officers  have  staffs  and  aides  of  their 
own,  to  which  they  are  entitled  by  law. 
The  total  number  of  officers  on  duty  at 
the  headquarters  may  amount  to  fifty 
or  more,  and  there  is  plenty  of  work 
for  all  of  them  during  a  campaign. 
Besides  the  regular  staff,  constituted  as 
above  related,  there  are  the  officers  of 
an  infantry  regiment  which  furnishes 
guards  and  escorts,  and  officers  of  cav- 
alry squadrons  detailed  to  furnish  or- 
derlies. The  headquarters  of  the  army 
is  therefore  a  town  of  considerable  pop- 
ulation. 

At  the  headquarters  of  the  different 
corps  the  staffs  are  as  follows  : 

An  Assistant  Adjutant- General — Lieu- 
tenant-colonel. 

A  Chief  Quartermaster  —  Lieutenant- 
colonel. 

A  Chief  Commissary — Lieutenant- col- 
onel. 

An  Assistant  Inspector-  General  —  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel. 
[These  officers  derive  their  rank  from 

their  position,  under  a  law  of  Congress.] 

A  Medical  Director — being  detailed  from 
the  senior  surgeons  of  the  regular  or 
volunteer  army,  and  ranking  as  a 
major. 

A  Commissary  of  Musters. 

A  Provost  Marshal. 

A  Signal  Officer. 

[These  officers  are  detailed  from  the 
line,  and  have  the  ranks  which  there 
belongs  to  them.     The  signal  corps  is, 
however,   now   being   organized,  with 
ranks  prescribed  by  law.] 
Aides-de- Camp — one  with  the  rank  of 
major,  and  two  with  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain.    Besides  these,  additional  aides 
are  sent  to  the  corps  from  those  cre- 
ated  under  an  act   of  Congress  of 


1861 — now    repealed — and    are    de- 
tailed from  the  line. 

The  quartermaster,  commissary,  and 
medical  director  generally  have  assist- 
ant officers.  There  is  a  squadron  of 
cavalry  and  usually  a  company  of  in- 
fantry at  each  corps  headquarters. 

The  staffs  of  divisions  and  brigades 
resemble  those  of  the  corps,  except  that 
the  regular  staff  officers  usually  rank 
only  as  captains,  except  in  cases  where 
a  major-general  commands ;  he  is  en- 
titled to  an  assistant  adjutant-general 
with  the  rank  of  major.  Officers  de- 
tailed from  the  line  to  act  on  any  staff 
in  any  capacity,  bring  with  them  the 
rank  they  hold  in  the  line.  They  are 
not  entitled,  except  the  authorized 
aides  and  in  some  other  particular  cases, 
when  ordered  by  the  War  Department, 
to  additional  allowances ;  but  if  they 
are  foot  officers,  and  are  properly  de- 
tailed for  mounted  duty,  the  quarter- 
master of  the  staff  on  which  they  serve 
is  obligated  to  furnish  them  a  horse 
and  equipments.  Divisions  usually 
have  an  ordnance  officer,  whose  duty  it 
is  to  take  charge  of  the  ammunition  of 
the  division,  keep  the  quantity  ordered, 
and  supply  the  troops  in  time  of  battle. 
By  law  the  chief  of  artillery  at  corps 
headquarters  is  the  chief  ordnance 
officer  for  the  corps,  but  this  arrange- 
ment has  been  found  impracticable. 
In  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  the  chief 
of  artillery  does  not  remain  at  corps 
headquarters,  but  is  assigned  directly 
to  the  command  of  the  artillery,  where 
he  also  has  a  staff,  including  an  ord- 
nance officer,  who  supplies  ammunition 
and  other  articles  pertaining  to  his 
department,  exclusively  to  the  artillery. 

The  staff,  it  must  be  recollected,  is 
to  an  army  what  the  masons,  carpen- 
ters, ironworkers,  and  upholsterers  are 
to  a  building.  As  the  latter  are  the 
agents  for  executing  the  designs  of  the 
architect,  so  the  staff  are  the  medium 
by  which  the  commander  of  an  army 
effects  his  purposes.  Without  compe- 
tent staff   officers  in    all  the  various 
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grades  of  organization  constituting  an 
army,  the  most  judicious  plans  of  the 
ablesl  commander  will  entirely  fail.  If 
a  campaign  is  to  be  made,  the  com- 
manding general,  having  formed  his 
general  strategical  plan,  needs  the 
advice  of  his  chief  of  staff  as  to  the 
condition  of  his  troops,  and  his  assist- 
ance in  devising  the  details.  His  ad- 
jutant-general's office  must  contain  full 
records  of  the  numbers  of  the  troops — 
effective  and  non-effective — armed  and 
unarmed — sick  and  well — present  and 
absent,  with  all  reports  and  communi- 
cations relative  to  the  state  of  the 
army.  His  quartermaster  must  have 
been  diligent  to  provide  animals, 
wagons,  clothing,  *  tents,  forage,  and 
other  supplies  in  his  department ;  his 
commissary  and  ordnance  officer,  the 
same  in  relation  to  subsistence  and 
munitions — all  having  made  their  ar- 
rangements to  establish  depots  at  the 
most  accessible  points  on  the  proposed 
route  of  march.  His  chief  of  artillery 
must  have  bestowed  proper  attention 
to  keeping  the  hundred  batteries  of 
the  army  in  the  most  effective  condi- 
tion. His  chief  engineer  must  have 
informed  himself  of  all  the  routes  and 
the  general  topography  of  the  country 
to  be  traversed  ;  he  must  know  at  what 
points  rivers  can  be  best  crossed,  and 
where  positions  for  battle  can  be  best 
obtained  ;  his  pontoon  trains  and  in- 
trenching implements  must  be  com- 
plete and  ready  for  service  ;  his  maps 
prepared  for  distribution  to  subordi- 
nate commanders.  His  inspector  must 
have  seen  that  the  orders  for  discipline 
and  equipment  have  been  complied 
with.  His  medical  director  must  have 
procured  a  supply  of  hospital  stores, 
and  organized  the  ambulance  and  hos- 
pital departments.  His  provost  mar- 
shal must  have  made  adequate  arrange- 
ments to  prevent  straggling,  plunder- 
ing, and  other  disorders.  His  aides 
must  have  informed  themselves  of  the 
positions  of  the  various  commands,  and 
become  acquainted  with  the  principal 
officers,  so  as  to  take  orders  through 


night  and  storm  with  unerring  accuracy. 
They  must  be  cool-headed,  daring  fel- 
lows,   alert,    and    well    posted,    good 

riders,    and    have   good   horses    under* 
them. 

All  this  work  cannot  be  accomplished 
in  a  day,  a  week,  or  a  month.  The  full 
prejDarations  required  to  render  a  cam- 
paign successful  must  have  been  the 
result  of  long,  patient,  thoughtful  con- 
sideration and  organization.  It  is  no 
time  to  teach  sailors  seamanship  in  a 
hurricane.  They  must  know  where  to 
find  the  ropes  and  what  to  do  with 
them,  with  the  spray  dashing  in  their 
eyes  and  the  black  clouds  scurrying 
across  the  sky.  It  is  no  time  for  staff 
officers  to  begin  their  duties  when  a 
great  army  is  to  be  moved.  Then  it  is 
needed  that  every  harness  strap,  every 
gun-carriage  wheel,  every  knapsack, 
every  soldier's  shoe  should  have  been 
provided  and  should  be  in  serviceable 
order ;  that  the  men  should  have  had 
their  regular  fare,  and  have  been  kept 
in  the  healthiest  condition ;  that  clear 
and  explicit  information  be  ready  on 
all  details.  Prepared  by  the  assiduous, 
intelligent  labor  of  a  vigilant  and  faith- 
ful staff,  an  army  becomes  a  compact, 
homogeneous  mass — without  individ- 
uality, but  pervaded  by  one  animating 
will — cohesive  by  discipline,  but  pliant 
in  all  its  parts — impetuous  with  enthu- 
siasm, but  controlled  easily  in  the  most 
minute  operations. 

These  remarks,  relative  to  the  re- 
quirements for  an  effective  staff,  pertain 
to  all  grades  of  organization.  The 
staff  officers  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
army  organize  general  arrangements 
and  supervise  the  operations  of  subor- 
dinate officers  of  their  department  at 
the  headquarters  of  corps ;  these  have 
more  detailed  duties,  and,  in  their  turn, 
supervise  the  staffs  of  the  divisions  ;  the 
duties  of  these  again  are  still  more  de- 
tailed, and  they  supervise  the  staffs  of 
brigades ;  these  finally  are  charged 
with  the  specific  details  pertaining  to 
their  commands,  supervising  the  staffs 
of  the  regiments,   who   are  in   direct 
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communication  with  the  officers  of  com-  lies — ten  thousand — making  these  prep- 

panies.  arations  !     What   a  vast  hurly  burly  ! 

Prepared  for  service  by  the    unre-  What   an   ocean   of  confusion !     How 

mitting  labors  of  the  staff  officers,  it  is  many    delays    and     disappointments  ! 

seldom  that  the  army  cannot  move  in  During  the  fortnight  or  month  which 

complete   order   at    six  hours'   notice,  has  elapsed  while  these  families  have 

Think  what  preparation  is  required  for  been  getting  ready,  an  army  of  fifty  or 

a  family  of  half  a  dozen  to  get  ready  to  a  hundred  thousand  men  has  marched 

spend  a  month  in  the  country — how  a  hundred  miles,  fought  a  battle,  been 

tailors  and  milliners  and  dressmakers  reequipped,  reclothed,  reorganized,  and, 

are  put  in  requisition — how  business  perhaps,  the  order  of  a  nation's  history 

arrangements  must  be  made — how   a  has  experienced  an  entire  change, 

thousand    little    vexing    details    con-  Our  next  paper  will  describe  in  de- 

stantly  suggest  themselves  which  need  tail  the  operations  of  the  staff  depart- 

attention.     Think  of  a  thousand  fami-  ments. 


SLEEPING. 

The  purple  light  sleeps  on  the  hills, 
The  shadowed  valleys  sleep  between, 

Down  through  the  shadows  slide  the  rills, 
The  drooping  hazels  o'er  them  lean. 

The  clouds  lie  sleeping  in  the  sky — 
The  crimson  beds  of  sleeping  airs ; 

The  broad  sun  shuts  his  lazy  eye 
On  all  the  long  day's  weary  cares. 

The  far,  low  meadows  sleep  in  light, 
The  river  sleeps,  a  molten  tide  ; 

I  dream  reclined,  with  half-shut  sight — 
My  dog  sleeps,  couching  at  my  side. 

The  branches  droop  above  my  head, 
The  motes  sleep  in  the  slanting  beam, 

Yon  hawk  sails  through  the  sunset  red — 
Adieu  thought,  sailing  through  a  dream  ! 

And  here  upon  this  bank  I  lie, 

Beneath  the  drooping,  airless  leaves/ 

And  watch  the  long,  low  sunset  die, 
On  silent,  dreamy  summer  eves. 

The  slant  light  creeps  the  boughs  among, 
And  drops  upon  the  sleeping  sod — 

She  lies  below,  in  slumber  long, 
Asleep  till  the  great  morn  of  God  ! 


Dr.  Foxs  Preselection. 
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■  None  but  bigots  will  in  vain 
Adore  a  heaven  they  cannot  gain.'— SiiEuiDAN. 


There  is  a  story,  familiar  to  most 
people  of  extensive  reading,  and  quite 
frequently  alluded  to,  of  a  fox  that, 
after  endeavoring  in  vain  to  possess 
himself  of  some  luscious  grapes  which 
grew  beyond  his  reach,  walked  com- 
posedly away,  solemnly  assuring  him- 
self and  Mr.  iEsop,  who  overheard 
him,  that  as  yet  the  grapes  were  un- 
ripe. The  story,  or  any  allusion  to  it, 
seldom  fails  to  excite  a  smile.  I,  too, 
laugh  when  I  hear  it ;  but  not  so  much 
at  Reynard's  inconsistency  as  at  his 
wit.  The  faculty  of  discovering  grave 
defects  in  that  which  we  have  failed 
to  obtain  is  one  for  which  we  cannot 
be  too  thankful.  It  is  a  source  of  in- 
finite comfort  in  this  comfortless  world 
— a  principle  which  enables  both  par- 
ties in  every  contest  to  be  victorious — 
an  important  article  in  the  great  law 
of  compensation.  It  is  as  old  as  the 
human  race.  The  great  fabulist  no 
more  invented  it  than  Lord  Bacon  in- 
vented inductive  reasoning.  Like  that 
philosopher,  he  simj>ly  enunciated  a 
principle  which  had  been  unconsciously 
recognized  and  constantly  used  ever 
since  the  machinery  of  the  human  mind 
was  first  set  in  motion.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  when  Adam  found  himself 
outside  of  Eden  he  wondered  how  he 
could  have  been  contented  to  remain 
so  long  in  that  little  garden,  assorting 
pinks  and  training  honeysuckles,  when 
here  lay  a  vast  farm,  well  watered  and 
fertile,  needing  only  to  be  cleared, 
fenced,  and  cultivated  to  yield  a  hand- 
some income. 

It  is  well  that  pride  should  some- 
times have  a  fall.  But  you  and  I,  dear 
reader,  have  often  seen  envious  people 
gloating  over  that  fall  in  any  but  a 
Christian  spirit.  At  such  times  have 
we  not  rejoiced   at  any  circumstance 


which  could  break  the  force  of  the  fall 
and  disappoint  the  gratification  of  such 
malicious  hopes  ?  And  what  has  ac- 
complished that  object  so  often  and 
so  effectually  as  Reynard's  great  prin- 
ciple ? 

Once  or  twice  in  my  life  I  have  seen 
a  smile  on  a  female  face  under  circum- 
stances which  made  it  impossible  to 
doubt  that  the  smile  was  gotten  up  for 
my  especial  benefit.  On  such  occa- 
sions my  sense  of  gratitude  (which  is 
quite  large)  and  my  vanity  (which  is 
very  small)  have  conspired  to  exalt 
women  in  my  estimation  to  perhaps  an 
undue  elevation.  They  have  seemed  to 
me  to  be  angels  visiting  poor,  weak, 
degraded  man  from  pure  motives  of 
love  and  sympathy.  And  I  have  felt  a 
sort  of  chagrin  that  we  have  only  such 
a  dirty,  ill-constructed  world  to  ask 
them  into.  But  let  us  suppose  that  a 
short  time  afterward  I  see  on  the  same 
face  a  decided  frowm  or  a  look  of  chill- 
ing disdain  (I  do  not  say  that  I  ever 
did),  under  circumstances  which  indi- 
cate that  this  also  is  displayed  with 
reference  to,  and  out  of  a  kind  regard 
for,  myself.  Here,  it  should  seem,  the 
premises  are  established  which  compel 
me  to  admit  a  very  disagreeable  con- 
clusion. This  I  cannot  think  of  doing. 
How  shall  I  escape  ?  Why,  deny  one 
of  the  premises,  of  course.  But  the 
frown — I  saw  it  plainly,  alas,  too  plain- 
ly !  I  cannot  dispute  the  evidence  of 
my  senses.  For  a  moment  I  falter ; 
and  again  that  ghastly  conclusion  stares 
me  in  the  face.  But  now  I  remember 
that  a  shrewd  debater  sometimes  gains 
a  point  by  denying  the  premise  which 
he  is  expected  to  concede.  Can  it  be 
done  in  this  case  ?  Certainly  !  Human 
judgment,  you  know,  is  fallible.  Not 
that  mine  can  be  at  fault  now  ;  but  it 
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may  have  been  so  heretofore.  All  men 
have  errred ;  but  no  man  errs.  There 
is  the  point !  I  was  in  error  when  I 
said  women  were  angels.  They  are, 
they  must  be,  mortal.  There  are  un- 
mistakable signs  that  they  are  but  hu- 
man— indeed,  some  of  them  might  al- 
most be  called  inhuman.  The  world 
is  plenty  good  enough  for  them — a 
little  too  good  for  some  I  could  name. 
The  Mussulman  is  quite  right  in  ex- 
cluding them  from  heaven.  What 
should  we  want  of  them  when  we  get 
there  ?  Won't  there  be  plenty  of 
houris  there,  with  all  their  beauty  and 
virtue,  but  without  their  extravagance 
and  wilfulness  ?  To  say  the  least,  they 
are  the  weaker  vessels,  though  they 
carry  the  most  sail.  Am  I,  then,  to 
drop  my  lip  and  hang  my  head  and 
put  my  finger  in  my  eye,  because  one 
of  them,  for  some  cause  or  no  cause, 
chooses  to  turn  up  her  nose  at  me  ? 
The  proposition  is  absurd. — Thus,  thus 
only,  I  save  my  self-respect  without 
sacrificing  my  logic.  Am  I  inconsist- 
ent ?  Nay,  verily.  For  what  is  the 
highest  consistency  but  correspondence 
with  truth  ?  And  have  I  not  at  length 
hit  upon  the  exact  truth  ?  Before,  I 
was  deceived  ;  then,  I  was  inconsistent. 
But  now — now  I  am  thoroughly,  beau- 
tifully consistent.  But  all  this  is  sim- 
ply Dr.  Fox's  method  of  treating  half 
the  ills  which  flesh  is  heir  to,  reduced 
to  logical  forms  and  written  out  in 
plain  English. 

Had  Lord  Byron  but  availed  himself 
of  this  panacea  after  his  adventure  in 
Jack  Muster's  vineyard,  it  might,  per- 
haps, have  rendered  his  life  happier, 


and  imparted  a  '  healthy,  moral  tone  ' 
to  his  writings. 

Every  science,  in  its  true  progress, 
works  toward  simplicity.  And  man- 
kind will  acknowledge  at  some  future 
time  that  the  '  sour  grapes  '  at  which 
they  were  wont  to  sneer,  contain  a 
powerful  stimulant  for  drooping  ambi- 
tion— the  only  infallible  remedy  for 
damaged  honor  and  wounded  pride. 
When  the  scales  shall  have  fallen  from 
our  eyes  in  that  happy  day,  politics 
will  become  a  delightful  profession,  the 
contentious  spirit  of  man  will  cease 
from  its  bickerings,  the  tongue  of 
woman  will  settle  down  into  a  steady 
and  respectable  trot,  the  golden  age  of 
duelling  will  retreat  into  the  shadowy 
past  until  it  shall  seem  contemporary 
with  the  half-fabulous  chivalry  of  the 
middle  ages,  distracted  maidens  will 
no  longer  die  of  broken  hearts,  nor  dis- 
appointed lovers  of  unbroken  halters. 

As  the  parties  to  a  lawsuit  have  the 
privilege  of  challenging  peremptorily  a 
certain  number  of  jurymen,  so  every 
man  should  be  allowed  to  enjoy  a  rea- 
sonable number  of  whims  and  preju- 
dices without  being  called  upon  to 
give  reasons  for  them.  Then  let  us 
hear  no  more  derisive  laughter  when 
it  is  hinted  that  an  unfortunate  brother 
has  resorted  to  the  sour-grape  remedy. 
We  all,  at  times,  would  be  glad  to  find 
relief  in  a  similar  way,  but  are  deterred 
sometimes  by  ignorance  of  the  true 
principles  of  therapeutics,  but  oftener 
by  a  false  pride  of  consistency.  Let  us 
rather  say  that  he  has  simply  fallen 
back  upon  a  final  privilege,  and  exer- 
cised a  God-given  faculty. 
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Historical  Memoir  op  Joan  of  Arc,  the 
Maid  of  Orleans.  Compiled  from  Au- 
thentic Sources.  Boston  :  Patrick  Donahoe. 
1864. 

Our  attention  was  first  drawn  to  this  work 
by  a  notice  of  it  in  that  sprightly  paper,  the 
Round  Table.  The  writer  of  the  notice 
therein  says :  '  I  am  at  a  loss  where  to 
award  its  authorship,  since  it  comes  anony- 
mously, but  from  internal  evidence  it  seems 
to  be  a  translation  from  the  German,  and  to 
have  been  rendered  likewise  into  French.  It 
seems  also  to  have  been  written  before  the 
official  publication  of  the  documentary  evi- 
dence given  on  Joan's  trial,  which  was  com- 
mitted to  the  press  for  the  first  time  in  1847, 
and  which  within  ten  years  thereafter  was 
the  occasion  of  an  address  to  the  present 
Emperor  of  the  French,  accompanied  by 
elaborate  historical  notes,  praying  him  to 
take  the  preliminary  steps  to  secure  the  can- 
onization of  the  Maid.  It  is  always  to  be 
regretted  that  a  book  is  put  forth,  like  the 
present,  without  any  vouchers  for  its  authen- 
ticity, especially  when  the  knowledge  of  its 
origin  dimly  presents  itself  to  the  reader 
upon  perusal.'  We  can  imagine  no  possible 
reason  for  the  suppression  of  the  name  of 
the  careful  and  conscientious  author  of  the 
work  under  consideration.  Such  suppres- 
sions and  literary  piracies  expose  the  writers 
and  translators  of  America  to  suspicion  and 
censure.  Have  we  any  right  to  defraud  an 
author  of  his  just  fame,  or  to  use  his  works 
to  fill  our  own  pockets,  without  at  least  giving 
the  name  of  the  man  to  whose  labors  we 
stand  indebted  for  our  whole  tissue  ?  We 
think  our  publishers  should  frown  upon  all 
such  attempts,  bearing  as  they  do  upon  the 
just  claims  of  foreign  authors.  The  work 
in  question  is  a  translation  from  the  German 
of  Guido  Gorres,  the  son  of  the  great  Gorres, 
author  of  '  The  History  of  Mysticism.'  So  far 
as  we  have  examined  it,  it  gives  the  original 
without  abridgment  until  the  thirtieth  chap- 


ter, when,  in  the  most  interesting  part  of  the 
whole  life,  condensation  and  omissions  begin. 
The  ten  last  chapters  of  the  original  arc 
crowded  into  three.  We  have  thirty-three 
chapters  in  the  translation,  and  forty  in  the 
original.  Many  of  the  most  characteristic, 
exciting,  and  intensely  interesting  passages 
of  the  wonderful  trial  are  excluded. 

This  work  was  first  translated  into  English 
by  Martha  Walker  Cook,  and  was  given  to 
the  public  without  abridgment  in  1859,  in 
the  pages  of  the  Freeman's  Journal,  published 
in  New  York.  The  title  page  ran  thus : 
'  Joan  of  Arc,  the  Maid  of  Orleans.  An  Au- 
thentic Life  from  Contemporaneous  Chroni 
cles.  From  the  German  of  Guido  Gorres. 
By  Mrs.  Martha  Walker  Cook.'  Mrs.  Cook's 
translation  has  never  appeared  in  book  form. 
The  rendering  of  the  work  in  question  dif- 
fers in  many  important  points  from  that  giv- 
en by  Mrs.  Cook.  The  life  in  the  original  is 
one  of  exceeding  interest.  The  standpoint 
of  its  author  is  a  Catholic  one,  he  being  a 
firm  believer  in  the  divinity  of  the  mission  of 
the  maiden.  Her  career  was  full  of  marvels, 
every  step  marked  by  the  wildest  romance 
united  to  the  strangest  truths.  Chained  and 
exposed  to  the  fury  and  brutality  of  the 
English  soldiery,  defenceless  and  alone,  she 
yet  knew  how  to  preserve  her  virgin  sanctity  ; 
the  hero  of  the  battle  field,  the  deliverer  of 
her  country  from  the  rule  of  the  foreigner, 
she  shed  not  human  blood  ;  deserted  by  her 
friends,  she  never  ceased  to  pray  for  them  ; 
bewildered,  betrayed,  tried  and  condemned 
by  the  clergy  of  her  own  church,  her  firm 
faith  never  wavered.  Her  answers  to  the 
subtle  metaphysical  questions  propounded  to 
her  by  her  judges  on  purpose  to  entrap  her 
during  her  painful  trial,  are  models  of  sim- 
plicity, innocence,  and  faith,  mingled  with 
keen  intellect  and  intuitive  perception  of 
their  bearing  upon  her  fate.  Maligned  and 
persecuted  by  the  English,  deserted  by  the 
French,  forgotten  by  the  king  she  saved  and 
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crowned,  betrayed  and  condemned  by  the 
ecclesiastics  of  the  church  she  honored — she 
perished  in  the  flames  with  the  name  of  the 
Saviour  she  worshipped  upon  her  pure,  young 
lips.  Her  fame  brightens  with  the  increasing 
light  of  our  own  century,  and  her  canoniza- 
tion is  now  loudly  demanded  from  the  Church. 
She  has  been  celebrated  in  the  most  opposite 
domains  of  human  intelligence,  by  histori- 
ans, romancers,  theologians,  jurisconsults, 
philosophers,  writers  on  tactics,  politicians, 
genealogists,  heralds,  preachers,  orators,  epic, 
tragic,  and  lyric  poets,  magneti.zers,  demon- 
ologists,  students  of  magic,  rhapsodists,  biog- 
raphers, journalists,  and  critics,  and  yet  we 
have  never  met  with  a  single  writer  who  ap- 
peared to  comprehend  her  aright,  or  who  was 
able  to  do  justice  to  the  marvellous  simplicity, 
truth,  modesty,  and  force  of  her  character.  A 
French  author  has  drawn  up  a  list  of  four 
hundred  works  dedicated  to  her  history,  but 
as  yet  this  uncultured  girl  of  nineteen  has 
puzzled  all  her  delineators  ! 

The  National  Almanac  and  Annual  Rec- 
ord for  the  Year  1864.  Philadelphia  : 
George  W.  Childs,  628  &  63*0  Chestnut 
street.  For  sale  by  J.  Bradburn,  49  Walk- 
er street,  New  York. 

The  value  of  this  compilation  as  a  book 
of  reference  can  scarcely  be  overestimated. 
Almost  every  question  likely  to  be  asked 
about  officers,  offices,  governments,  finances, 
elections,  education,  armies,  navies,  com- 
merce, navigation,  or  public  affairs,  at  home 
or  abroad,  is  answered  herein.  There  are 
600  pages  of  compactly  and  clearly  printed 
matter,  and  it  is  marvellous  how  much  has 
been  included  in  them  through  a  judicious 
system  of  condensation.  Stores  of  informa- 
tion relating  to  the  volunteers  furnished  by 
the  several  States  to  the  United  States  army  ; 
names,  dates,  figures  in  detail  of  all  the  regi- 
mental organizations  from  all  the  States  and 
Territories  ;  valuable  records  of  the  events 
of  the  war,  presented  in  a  twofold  form, 
first  by  tracing  the  operations  of  each  of  the 
great  armies,  and  then  by  noting  the  events 
in  chronological  order — are  given  in  these 
pages,  where  millions  of  figures  and  names 
occur,  with  wonderful  accuracy.  Particulars 
of  every  vessel,  with  name,  armament,  ton- 
nage, &c,  and  details  of  the  internal  reve- 
nue system,  are  placed  before  us.  We  can- 
not offer  even  an  outline  of  the  contents  of 
this  volume,  because  the  details  are  so  mul- 


tifarious that  we  could  compress  their  index 
into  no  reasonable  space.  A  copy  of  this 
book  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  reader, 
thinker,  and  business  man  in  the  country  It 
is  indeed  a  '  little  library,'  a  '  photograph 
of  the  world '  for  the  last  two  years  of  its 
rapid  course. 

My  Cave  Life  in  Vicksburg,  with  Letters 
of  Trial  and  Travel.  By  a  Lady.  New 
York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  443  and  445 
Broadway. 

We  are  a  magnanimous  people,  and  we 
doubt  not  this  simple  record  of  a  woman's 
sufferings  and  terror  will  be  read  with  inter- 
est, although  she  is  the  wife  of  a  Confederate 
officer.  It  gives  us,  indeed,  the  only  picture 
we  have  as  yet  seen  of  the  interior  of  Vicks- 
burg during  its  ever-memorable  siege ;  the 
only  sketch  of  the  hopes  and  fears  of  its  in- 
habitants. Its  dedication  is  as  follows :  '  To 
one  who,  though  absent,  is  ever  present,  this 
little  waif  is  tenderly  and  affectionately  dedi- 
cated.' 

Neighbor  Jackwood.  By  J.  T.  Trow- 
bridge. Boston  :  J.  E.  Tilton  &  Com- 
pany. For  sale  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
New  York. 

A  novel  from  Mr.  Trowbridge,  the  author 
of  '  Cudjo's  Cave,'  will  always  command  atten- 
tion. He  gives  us  no  wayside  episodes,  ram- 
bling details,  or  useless  explanations.  He  seizes 
his  story  at  the  outset,  and  sustains  its  interest 
to  the  close.  His  action  is  rapid,  and  every 
step  is  a  direct  one  to  the  final  denouement. 
He  holds  his  reins  with  a  firm  hand,  and  his 
incidents  never  swerve  from  an  air-line  track. 
His  books  are  characteristically  American, 
and  he  uses  the  events  and  characters  of  the 
hour  with  ability.  Poor  Charlotte,  the  hero- 
ine, is  well  drawn,  and  her  tale  is  one  ap- 
pealing to  all  human  sympathies,  yet,  per- 
haps in  consequence  of  old  and  persistent 
prejudices,  we  cannot  say  we  like  this  work 
as  well  as  '  Cudjo's  Cave.'  Many  of  our  read- 
ers may  like  it  better.  Grandmother  Rig- 
glesty  is  inimitable,  and  should  be  studied 
by  all  the  peevish,  selfish,  and  exacting  old 
women  in  the  land. 


In  consequence  of  the  space  occupied  by 
our  Index,  the  remaining  notices  of  new  books 
are  unavoidably  postponed  until  the  issue  of 
the  ensuing  number. — Ed.  Con. 
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THE  METROPOLITAN  FAIR. 

Tins  noble  and  humane  enterprise  has 
nearly  reached  its  conclusion,  and  the  results, 
we  believe,  arc  quite  commensurate  with  the 
expectations  of  the  Executive  Committee. 
It  is  not  possible  as  yet  to  arrive  at  the  net 
proceeds,  but  the  entire  receipts  will  exceed 
one  million  dollars.  The  names  aud  reputa- 
tion of  the  chiefs  of  the  Sanitary  Commis- 
sion are  sufficient  guarantee  that  the  funds 
thus  raised  will  be  applied  to  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  given,  and  many  a  poor 
soldier  will  have  reason  to  bless  the  zeal  of 
the  energetic  men  and  women  who  have  so 
efficiently  labored  to  soothe  suffering  and 
furnish  to  the  sick  and  wounded  the  very 
best  aid  their  country  can  offer. 

We  have  more  than  once  been  pained  by 
hearing  the  words  '  humbug,'  '  great  adver- 
tizing establishment,'  etc.,  applied  to  the 
Xew  York  Fair,  as  well  as  to  fairs  in  general. 
Xow,  nothing  could  be  more  unjust  than  the 
first  term  ;  and  as  to  the  latter,  we  have  only 
to  say  that,  if  human  nature  were  perfect, 
fairs  would  be  unnecessary,  and  a  subscrip- 
tion all  that  any  just  enterprise  would  require 
for  success.  Beneficence  on  a  large  scale, 
however,  requires  the  money  of  the  selfishly 
munificent  as  well  as  of  the  purely  generous, 
and  fairs  not  only  procure  purchasers  for 
such  articles  as  givers  can  spare  with  the 
least  detriment  to  themselves,  but  also  make 
kuown  the  names  and  quality  of  wares  of 
various  dealers.  The  man  who  might  have 
■subscribed  ten  dollars,  is  content  to  pay  one 
hundred  for  an  object  contributed  from  the 
time  and  labor  of  some  individual  devoid  of 
other  commodities.  If  the  wares  in  question 
become  more  widely  known,  and  benefit 
hence  accrue  to  the  giver,  the  consequence 
is  surely  a  legitimate  one,  and  even  a  fortu- 
nate condition  of  the  facts,  as  increasing  the 
size  of  the  fund  received.  They  who  give 
simply  with  the  idea  of  doing  good,  will 
doubtless  receive  their  appropriate  reward ; 
vol.  v. — i8 


and  they  who  give  with  mixed  motives  know 
well  that  the  alleviation  purchased  by  their 
contribution  will  be  as  welcome  to  the  sick 
soldier  as  that  procured  by  the  more  unselfish 
donation.  Our  admiration  for  the  individual 
may  vary  with  our  knowledge  of  his  springs 
of  action,  but  if  love  of  self  can  be  made 
to  minister  to  the  wants  of  the  suifering,  all 
the  better,  especially  as  no  man  can  (without 
certain  knowledge)  dare  to  Bit  in  judgment 
upon  the  motives  of  his  fellow  men. 

Each  department  has  done  well,  and  none 
better  than  that  devoted  to  painting,  statu- 
ary, engraving,  and  photography.  Large 
sums  have  been  realized  upon  the  pictures 
presented  by  the  artists — generous  gifts  in- 
deed from  men  (and  women)  not  usually 
overburdened  with  this  world's  gear.  M. 
Knoedler,  of  the  Art  Committee,  merits  the 
especial  gratitude  of  the  community,  not 
only  for  the  generous  but  unobtrusive  zeal 
displayed  by  him,  but  also  for  large  contribu- 
tions in  engravings  and  photographs. 

The  gift  department  of  the  picture  gallery 
comprised  works  from  all  our  best-known 
names,  as  well  as  from  some  hitherto  un- 
known. The  artists'  albums  were  also  a 
special  feature  in  this  domain.  Judging 
merely  as  outsiders  (having  owned  no  certifi- 
cate of  subscription),  wre  thought  the  anti- 
raffling  rule  might  either  have  been  suspend- 
ed in  their  favor,  or  should  certainly  have 
been  enforced  upon  the  first  day,  before  the 
burden  of  so  many  subscriptions  had  fallen 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  energetic  artists 
having  them  in  charge. 

The  general  exhibition,  although  by  no 
means  a  complete  representation  of  all  that 
has  been  accomplished  by  painting  in  Ameri- 
ca (several  of  our  best  artists  having  been 
represented  only  by  their  gift  pictures),  waa 
nevertheless  very  interesting.  Opportunity 
was  offered  for  close  and  immediate  compari- 
son between  some  of  the  renowned  works 
that  have  adorned  our  annals,  namely,  Bier- 
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stadt's  '  Rocky  Mountains,1  and  Church's 
'  Andes  of  Ecuador  '  and  '  Heart  of  the  An- 
des,' also  ,Gignoux's  and  Church's  '  Niagaras.' 

The  'arms  and  trophies'  made  a  very 
splendid  and  inspiring  array.  The  book 
store,  the  nautical  room,  the  machine  shop, 
the  New  York  fire,  police,  and  New  Jersey 
departments,  and  the  grouping  and  general 
arrangement  of  the  Seventeenth-street  build- 
ing, were  but  a  few  of  the  tasteful  and  admi- 
rable results  of  the  labors  of  the  executive 
and  minor  committees. 

Last,  but  not  least,  come  the  Indians,  who 
contributed  to  the  Fair  one  of  its  most  at- 
tractive features.  Good  pictures  may  often 
be  seen,  fancy  articles  every  day,  but  the 
advent  of  these  children  of  the  forest  has 
left  a  vivid  memory  of  their  appearance  and 
of  some  of  their  customs,  their  musical  in- 
struments, songs,  and  dances,  with  many  who 
have  never  heretofore  come  in  contact  with 
them,  and  whose  grandchildren  may  per- 
haps cross  the  continent  from  New  York  to 
San  Francisco  without  meeting  a  single  one 
of  the  original  denizens  of  mountain,  vale, 
prairie,  or  table  land.  Great  thanks  are  due 
to  M.  Bierstadt  for  the  almost  herculean 
labors  he  must  have  undergone  in  presenting 
to  us  these  living  fossils.  Keeping  them  in 
a  good  humor  must  have  been  one  of  his 
most  serious  tasks,  as  they  doubtless  encoun- 
tered many  contrarieties  calculated  to  chafe 
hot  blood  and  annoy  men  unaccustomed  to 
the  confinement  of  city  life. 

Again,  thanks  to  him,  and  also  to  them ; 
thanks,  indeed,  to  all  the  patriotic  men  and 
women  who  have  done  so  much  in  New  York, 
Brooklyn,  Boston,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  and 
other  smaller  places,  and  also  to  those  who 
are  making  similar  noble  efforts  in  Baltimore, 
Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  Pittsburg,  etc.,  etc. 
War  is  a  sad  phase  in  the  history  of  human- 
ity, and  yet  it  has  ever  had  the  glory  of  de- 
veloping some  of  the  highest  of  human 
virtues. 


KNOUT,    PLETE,  AND  GANTLET. 

The  peasants  of  Poland  do  not  seem  very 
amiably  disposed  toward  the  great  Russian 
czar.  Having  been  already  emancipated  by 
their  own  leaders,  they  do  not  appear  to  be 
aware  of  his  superhuman  benevolence  in 
their  behalf.  They  have  issued  a  manifesto 
against  him.     They  propose  to  raise  a  peas- 


ant army  of  a  million  of  men,  from  the  ages 
of  sixteen  to  sixty,  to  assault  Warsaw  and 
other  Polish  cities  held  by  the  Russians. 
They  treat  with  scorn  the  offered  emancipa- 
tion, and  determine  to  resist  'the  odious, 
fierce,  greedy,  and  astute  Muscovite,  and  to 
organize  en  masse  under  their  own  captains, 
while  their  own  National  Government  will 
designate  the  day  upon  which  the  general 
movement  will  take  place.'  Having  accom- 
plished their  object — the  deliverance  of  Po- 
land— the  peasants  will  elect  chiefs  to  ar- 
range the  repartition  of  taxes,  and  a  national 
diet  will  undertake  the  management  of  the 
affairs  of  the  country.  Prussia  and  Austria 
will  then  be  called  in  again  to  aid  in  the  sub- 
jugation of  Poland.  This  will  throw  the 
firebrand  of  war  and  revolution  over  Western 
Europe,  the  oppressed  peoples  will  rise  in  their 
might,  and  Liberty  be  inscribed  on  the  banner 
of  the  world.  In  the  indignant  refusal  of  the 
Polish  peasants  to  receive  as  a  boon  from 
the  foreigner  what  they  already  possess  as  a 
right  from  their  own  leaders  ;  in  the  devoted 
patriotism  they  are  now  evincing,  they  rob 
Russia  of  the  vast  advantage  she  hoped  to 
gain  in  depriving  Poland  of  what  has  made 
part  of  her  marvellous  force,  the  moral  sym- 
pathies of  the  civilized  world.  For  can  any 
one  be  weak  enough  to  believe  that  the 
ukase  of  emancipation  originated  in  the  mag- 
nanimity of  Russia  ?  The  design  was  evi- 
dently to  divide  the  peasants  from  the  nobles, 
to  light  the  flames  of  civil  war,  to  murder  by 
the  hands  of  her  own  sons  that  unhappy 
country,  which,  deserted  by  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  has  again  and  again  risen  from 
her  bloody  grave  to  startle  her  oppressor3 
with  the  old  hymns  of  faith  and  triumph 
But,  if  uncultured,  because  the  iron  heel  of 
the  tyrant  has  been  on  the  heart  of  the  mur- 
dered mother,  the  Polish  peasant  is  faithful 
and  devoted.  He  knows  the  nature  of  Rus- 
sian rule.  He  has  seen  women  knouted, 
childred  murdered,  boys  imprisoned,  and 
men  exposed  to  the  tortures  of  Siberia. 
Have  our  readers  any  true  conception  of 
what  it  is  to  be  knouted  ?  We  will  place 
before  them  a  translation  from  Piotrowski 
of  three  modes  of  punishment  used  by  Rus- 
sia. 

'  The  Knout  is  a  long  narrow  thong  of 
leather,  which  is  steeped  and  boiled  in  a 
chemical  solution  until  it  becomes  thickly 
coated  with  metallic  filings  and  deposit.     Pre- 
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pared  in  this  way,  the  thong  acquires  con- 
siderable weight  and  hardness.  Before  it 
cools  and  hardens,  however,  they  take  care 
to  turn  the  edges,  made  thin  tor  this  purpose, 
up  toward  each  other,  thus  forming  a  groove 
extending  through  the  whole  length  of  the 
metal-coated  thong,  with  the  exception  of 
the  extremity,  which  is  left  limber  that  it 
may  be  wound  round  the  hand  of  the  execu- 
tioner, while  a  strong  iron  hook  is  appended 
to  the  other  extremity.  The  scaffold  on 
which  the  victim  suffers  is  called  in  Russian 
1  Kobyla,'  literally  a  mare.  It  is  an  inclined 
plane,  on  which  the  sufferer  is  tied,  his  back 
is  stripped  naked,  his  arms  embrace  the  high- 
er end  of  the  plank,  his  hands  are  tied  under 
it,  his  feet  are  fastened  on  the  lower  end,  all 
movement  being  thus  rendered  impossible. 
Hacking  down  upon  the  naked  back  of  the 
victim,  the  knout  falls  with  its  concave  side 
upon  the  skin,  which  the  metalized  edge  of 
the  instrument  cuts  like  a  knife,  the  blades 
of  the  groove  burying  themselves  in  the 
flesh  ;  the  instrument  is  not  lifted  up  by  the 
operator,  but  is  drawn  horizontally  toward 
himself,  tearing  away,  by  means  of  the  hook, 
the  severed  flesh  in  long  strings.  If  the 
operator  performs  his  part  conscientiously, 
the  sufferer  loses  consciousness  after  the  third 
blow,  and  frequently  expires  with  the  fifth. 
Peter  the  Great  fixed  the  maximum  of  the 
number  to  be  given  at  one  hundred  and  one 
— of  course,  this  was  a  sentence  of  death.  It 
is  a  singularity  of  the  Russian  laws  that  the 
number  of  blows  decreed  for  the  knout  is 
always  uneven.  As  soon  as  the  wretched 
victim  has  received  the  prescribed  number, 
he  is  untied,  forced  to  kneel,  and  submit  to 
the  punishment  of  the  brand.  This  brand 
consists  of  the  three  letters  vor  (robber, 
criminal),  cut  in  iron  points  upon  a  stamp, 
and  is  struck  by  the  executioner  into  the 
forehead  and  cheeks  of  the  sufferer.  While 
the  blood  is  still  flowing,  a  black  fluid,  part- 
ly composed  of  gunpowder,  is  injected  into 
the  wounds.  When  the  wounds  heal,  the 
letters  assume  a  dark  blue  tint,  and  are  for- 
ever after  indelible.  After  the  infliction  of 
the  brand,  it  was  formerly  the  custom  to  tear 
out  the  nostrils,  but  this  horrible  barbarity 
was  definitely  abolished  toward  the  close  of 
the  reign  of  Alexander  I.  I  have,  how- 
ever, met  more  than  one  Siberian  exile  thus 
hideously  disfigured,  no  doubt  belonging  to 
the  time  anterior  to  the  publication  of  the 


ukase.  1  have  met  an  incalculable  number 
of  men  bearing  upon  checks  and  forehead 
the  triple  inscription  VOR.  I  do  not  think 
the  brand  is  applied  to  woman  ;  at  least  I 
have  never  seen  one  thus  desecrated. 

1  The  Plete,  which  is  often  and  wrongfully 
confounded  with  the  knout,  is  a  far  less  for- 
midable instrument.  It  is  composed  of  three 
strong  leathern  thongs,  terminated  at  the  one 
end  by  balls  of  lead ;  the  other  is  wrapped  round 
the  hand  of  the  executioner.  In  accordance 
with  the  Russian  law,  this  instrument  should 
weigh  from  five  to  six  pounds.  It  strikes 
like  a  triple  lash  upon  the  naked  back  of 
the  sufferer.  It  does  not  plough  or  tear  up 
the  flesh  like  the  knout,  but  the  skin  of 
course  breaks  under  the  heavy  blows  inflict- 
ed upon  the  spinal  column  and  the  sides. 
Phthisis  is  a  common  complaint  with  those 
who  have  been  subjected  to  the  punishment 
of  the  plete,  the  strokes  frequently  detach- 
ing the  viscera  from  their  living  walls.  In 
order  to  give  more  force  to  the  blow,  the 
executioner  takes  a  leap  and  run,  only  strik- 
ing as  he  reaches  his  victim.  If  possible  to 
gain  him  by  a  bribe,  he  may  diminish  the 
punishment  without  detection.  He  may 
manage  not  to  use  his  little  finger  on  the 
instrument,  which  softens  the  force  of  the 
blow,  without  attracting  the  attention  of  the 
superintending  officer.  If  the  number  of 
lashes  is  to  be  great,  the  operator  is  often 
bribed  to  give  all  his  available  force  to  the 
first  blows,  directing  them  principally  toward 
the  sides,  in  order  to  put  as  short  a  term  as 
possible  to  the  torture  and  life  of  the  miser- 
able sufferer. 

'  A  third  kind  of  punishment  is  that  of  the 
Skvoz-stro'i,  literally,  through  the  ranks.  This 
is  generally  used  for  soldiers  only,  though 
many  Polish  patriots  have  been  subjected  to 
it  after  condemnation  for  political  offences. 
It  is  thus  inflicted :  Long  rods  are  taken, 
freshly  cut  and  well  soaked  in  water  to  ren- 
der them  perfectly  flexible,  and  given  to  the 
men  who  are  to  operate.  A  company  of 
soldiers  range  themselves,  facing  each  other, 
in  a  double  file,  placing  themselves  at  such  a 
distance  from  one  another  that  they  may  be 
able  to  strike  with  their  whole  force  without 
being  in  the  way  of  each  other.  The  suffer- 
er is  stripped  to  the  waist,  his  hands  are  tied 
before  him  to  a  gun,  the  bayonet  of  which 
rests  on  his  breast,  while  the  butt  end  of  it  is 
carried  by  the  soldier  appointed  to  lead  him 
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through  the  ranks  charged  with  the  duty  of 
inflicting  his  punishment.  He  is  led  slowly 
forward  through  the  files,  receiving  the  lash- 
es  on  his  back  and  shoulders.  When  he 
faints  or  falls  on  the  ground,  he  is  raised  up 
and  urged  to  move  on.  Peter  the  Great 
fixed  the  maximum  of  blows  at  twelve  thou- 
sand, but  unless  they  intend  to  make  an  ex- 
ample of  some  offender,  more  than  two 
thousand  are  rarely  administered.  If  more 
are  decreed,  the  patient  is  usually  carried  to 
the  hospital  and  cured  of  his  wounds  ere  he 
is  forced  to  undergo  the  rest  of  the  sentence. 
'  A  conspiracy  broke  out  in  Siberia,  which 
was  betrayed  on  the  very  eve  of  its  com- 
mencement at  Omsk.  The  Abbe  Sierocinski 
was  concerned  in  it,  and  he  and  five  of  his 
accomplices,  among  whom  was  found  an  offi- 
cer of  the  empire  between  sixty  and  seventy 
vears  of  age,  were  condemned  to  seven  thou- 
sand  lashes,  each  without  remission.  The 
other  conspirators,  numbering  nearly  a  thou- 
sand in  all,  were  sentenced  to  receive  from 
one  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  lashes,  and 
to  hard  labor  for  life.  The  day  of  execution 
arrived.  It  occurred  in  1837,  early  in  the 
month  of  March.  It  took  place  at  Omsk. 
General  Golofeiev,  in  consequence  of  being- 
celebrated  for  his  cruelty,  was  sent  from  the 
capital  to  superintend  the  punishment  and 
command  this  mournful  cortege.  Two  en- 
tire battalions  were  ranged  in  a  great  plain 
near  the  city,  the  one  destined  for  the  six 
principal  conspirators,  the  other  for  those 
whose  punishment  was  not  to  be  so  severe. 
It  is  not  our  intention  to  describe  the  detailed 
butchery  of  this  day  of  horror :  we  will  con- 
fine ourselves  to  the  Abbe  Sierocinski  and 
his  five  companions  in  misfortune.  They 
were  escorted  on  the  plain,  their  sentence 
was  read  aloud  to  them  with  great  solemnity, 
and  then  the  running  of  the  gantlet  com- 
menced. The  lashes  were  administered,  ac- 
cording to  the  letter  of  the  decree,  '  without 
mercy,'  and  the  cries  of  the  wretched  suffer- 
ers rose  to  the  skies.  None  of  them  lived 
to  receive  the  full  number  of  lashes  :  execut- 
ed one  after  another,  after  having  passed  two 
or  three  times  through  the  dreadful  file,  they 
fell  upon  the  earth,  dyeing  the  pure  snow  red 


with  the  blood  of  their  agonies  as  they  ex- 
pired. In  order  that  the  Abbe  Sierocinski 
might  drink  to  the  dregs  the  bitter  cup  of 
his  punishment,  that  he  might  suffer  doubly 
through  the  torture  of  his  friends,  he  had 
been  reserved  to  the  last.  His  turn  now  ar- 
rived, they  stripped  his  back  and  tied  his 
hands  to  the  bayonet,  and  the  physician  ad- 
vanced to  give  him,  as  he  had  given  the 
others,  some  drops  to  strengthen  him  for  the 
torment,  but  he  refused  them,  saying :  '  I  do  not 
want  your  drops — I  will  not  taste  them,  I  am 
ready — drink,  then,  the  blood  for  which  you 
thirst.'  The  signal  of  his  fearful  march  was 
given,  and  the  strong  voice  of  the  old  su- 
perior of  the  monastery  was  heard  enton- 
ing  with  high,  clear  chant :  '  Miserere  mei, 
Deus,  secundum  magnam  misericordiam 
tuam  ! ' 

'  The  chant  of  the  priest  was  broken  in 
upon  by  the  harsh  cry  of  General  Golofeiev 
to  the  soldiers:  Polcreptche !  Pokreptche! 
4  Harder  !  Harder ! '  Thus  was  heard  for  some 
time  the  chant  of  the  Basilien  broken  by 
the  hissing  of  the  lashes  and  the  angry  cry 
of  the  general.  Sierocinski  had  only  passed 
once  through  the  ranks  of  the  battalion,  that 
is  to  say,  he  had  received  but  a  thousand 
lashes,  when  he  rolled  without  consciousness 
over  the  snow,  staining  it  with  his  dauntless 
blood.  In  vain  they  tried  to  place  him  again 
on  his  feet — he  was  too  weak  to  stand ;  and  he 
was  then  stretched  upon  a  sled  which  had 
been  prepared  in  advance.  He  was  fastened 
upon  this  species  of  support  so  as  to  present 
his  back  to  the  blows,  and  again  the  defile 
through  the  ranks  began.  Cries  and  groans 
were  still  heard  :  though  they  were  constant- 
ly growing  weaker,  they  ceased  not  until  the 
commencement  of  the  fourth  course — the 
three  thousand  last  blows  fell  on  the  body  of 
the  hapless  corpse. 

'  A  common  ditch  received  those  who  died 
on  this  dreadful  day,  Poles  and  Russians  be- 
ing thrown  in  together.  The  holy  sign  of 
our  faith  was  placed  by  the  friends  of  the 
dead  upon  this  crowded  grave,  and  even  in 
1846  the  great  wooden  cross  still  stretched 
its  black  arms  over  the  steppe  shrouded  in 
its  snow  of  dazzling  whiteness.' 
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